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Books  on  Education  aud  b<  hool,  11,  86, 68. 
Book-W(  rk  in  a  Foreign  Language,  641. 
Boole,  Abridged  NotMtion,  681. 
Borromeo,  Charles,  9V9. 

Seminaries  and  Schools  in  Milan,  982. 
Borrowing  Money,  Power  of  School  Boards,  994. 

Indebtedness  in  1875, 605. 
Boston  Schools.  68.  909,  6*^4. 
Botanical  and  Foot  1-  xcursions,  69, 867. 
Botany  and  Botanic  Gardens,  27,  68. 

Dnblin  University.  760.  754. 
Bounties  on  Certain  Studies.  457. 
Bourne,  Vlnny,  Cowptfr's  Notice,  848. 
Boxing  in  Public  Schools,  839. 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  892. 
B(»ys,  Society  of,  how  governed,  860. 

vote  on  Standing  and  Promotions,  862. 
Br6il,on  School  preparation  of  Lessons,  644. 
Brewster,  John.  Memoir  of  Moises,  862. 
Brini>ly,  John,  58. 

British  and  Foreign  Rcbool  Society,  68. 
British  Birds,  Bewick's  Illustrations,  785. 
British  l8l(  s,  Schools  and  Education,  68. 
Brooks,  Charles,  90, 58. 
Brougham,  Henry,  90, 68. 
Browne,  Sir  Richard,  869. 
Brunswick,  Public  Instmction,  58. 
Bruno,  St.,  aud  Carthusians,  958. 
Buchanan,  J.,  a*  d  Early  Infknt  Schools,  411. 
Buildlnff,  London  School  Hoards  Plan,  610. 

Special  Provision  for  Infants,  611.  [688. 

Bufidings  for  English  Elementary  Schools,  604, 

American  Rural  School,  997. 
Burgher  Schools,  27,  58. 
Burle,  Edmund,  in  Trinity  College,  705, 768. 

Method  of  Study.  90. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  68, 741. 
Burscnenschaf  ten.  68.  767, 779. 
Busby,  295 :  Severity  in  Punishment,  899. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  Views.  58. 
Bosiness,  Education  for,  58. 

Oablnets  of  Natursl  History,  54. 

Glbbs,  iu  Tale  College,  248. 
Ctjetan,  St,  Order  of  Theattns,  968. 


Oadeta,  and  Cadet  Corps,  54. 
Calderwood,  Henry,  497. 

Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Means,  497. 

Requisites  for  Sucoess,  500. 

Faculty  of  Discipline,  600. 

Power  of  Communicating,  604. 

Natural  Curiosity.  606. 

Sympathetic  Relations  with  Pupil,  611. 

Formation  of  Character,  618. 

Limits  to  Teacher*s  Power,  514. 

Individualization,  Self-control,  617.         [610. 

Repression    of  the  Wilful  and   Stubborn, 

National  Vices  to  be  Guarded  against,  681. 

Instruction,  Training.  Salaries,  626. 
California,  Schools  and  Education,  54. 
Calmaldoli,  Order  of,  957. 
Cambridge  University,  54,  688. 
Camp,  David  S.,  Educational  Work,  54. 
Canons,  Regular,  869. 
Captives  In  Africa,  Christian,  441. 
Capitation  GranU,  569. 
Carafik,  John  Peter,  963. 
Carelessness  in  Written  Exercises,  584. 
Carlyle,  Thomas.  54:  Cited,  918. 

Education  of  Frederick  II.,  805. 
Carpenter,  Mary,  90,  616,  677. 
Carmallte  Nuns,  606. 
Carmalite  Order,  960. 
Carthusian,  Order  of,  958. 
Castalion^s  Dialogues,  589. 
Catechisms,  54,  9i7. 
Catholic  Church,  and  Schools,  54. 

Reformatory  Schools,  676. 

Industrial  Schools,  685. 

Orpbanages,  688. 
Cathedral  Schools,  54,  991. 
Catholics,  Iiish  DisabilUic s,  706. 
Casalana,  T.  J.,  and  the  Schola  Pia,  968. 
Celestlnes,  Order  of,  258. 
Cenobitic  and  Erematical  Life,  957. 
Censas.  National,  54. 
Centralization  of  School  Antborities,  64. 
Certificated  Teachern,  497, 509. 
Character,  Formation  of,  499, 618. 

Pupils'  own  Work,  514.       Growth,  516. 

Teacher  can  aid,  614. 
Charges,  Tuition  in  Free  Schools.  81. 
CharUy,  Examples  of,  896, 896, 488. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  and  St.  Vincent,  440. 
Charity,  University  of  Dublin,  ':41. 
Cbarles  II.,  snd  University  of  Dublin,  740. 
Charter  House,  or  Chartreuse,  268. 
Cheaver,  Esekit  1.  64. 
Chemistry,  54 :  in  Tale  CAllege,  981. 
Chesterfield.  Lord,  54,  706. 
Chicago,  Public  Schools.  64. 
Child  Emigration,  AdvanUges  of,  618. 
Children,  Discipline,  843. 

Education,  848.  Curiosity,  199. 

Children*s  Hours  of  Labor,  412,  601. 
Choir  Slaters,  121 

Christ  Hospital  School.  Flogging,  889. 
Cbriit  Church  Hospital,  »4l. 
Christian  Brothers,  a  Teaching  Order,  54 
Christian  Education,  64. 
Christian  Captives  and  St.  Vincrnt,  441. 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  989. 
Church  of  Enfi;land  Schools,  699. 

Number,  Attendance,  Teachers,  600. 

Training  Colleges,  601. 

Pecuniary  Outlay,  609. 

Salaries  of  Teachers.  609. 

Grant  per  Scholar,  606. 
Church  of  Scotland  and  Parochial  Schools,  644. 
Cicero,  dted.  65. 
Cistercians,  Order  of,  958. 
CitiEcn-h<p,  Education  for,  489. 
Cities  as  Seats  ef  Learning,  55. 
Civilization,  Kinds  and  Progress  of,  66l 
dvil  Service,  Bdncaaonal  Test  for,  6(k 
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Clus.  Separation  to  be  AToided,  fl06. 
ClAMical  Btadteg,  Views  reBpeetlDg,  66. 

Hodgson,  478.  Todhnnter,  68S. 

Classlflcaiion  in  Pnbllc  Bcbools,  65. 
CUre.  Founder  of  tbe  PooifClares,  094. 
Clergy,  Duty  to  Schoolf>,  55.  345. 
ClerkB,  Resnlar,  living  by  Role,  268. 
Cloifltered  Nnne,  716. 

ClonekittT,  CatkoUc  Indastrial  School,  661 
Clnni,  Order  of,  867. 
Cochin,  M.,  and  lufant  AeylnmB,  664. 
Ctedocation  of  the  Bezee,  55. 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  School  Hemlnlioences,  844. 
CoUeges,  Origin  of,  S90. 

American,  H.  888. 
Oomeninft,  Orbis  Pictns,  56. 
Commencement  and  Forms,  55,  758. 
Comment,  German  Stodents^  Code,  777. 
Commerce,  Barly  School  in  Lisbon,  8«S. 
Committee  of  Conncil  on  Bdacatlon,  561. 
Companionship,  615.  * 

OompetitlTe  Examination,  66, 686. 
Composition,  Exerdses  in.  65. 
Compnlsory  Attendance,  55.  608. 

Differing  Opinions,  611, 649. 
Conduct,  Advice  respecting,  58,  630. 
ConfiBSslon.  or  Formula  of  Faith,  644. 
Conflict  of  Sindies,  In  reference  to, 

Discipline,  529.  Llfe-pnrposes,  689. 

Bxamination  Tests.  680. 
Congregations  and  Religions  Orders,^  715. 
Conscience,  Clause  in  fimgllsh  Act,  679. 

Scotland,  Law  or  187047.  [401. 

Coeke,  Sir  Am  h^ny,  JSdncation  of  Daughters, 
CooFXB,  W.  M.,  The  Rod,8!i6. 
Cordeliers,  or  Observatlns,  S61. 
Cork,  Ursnline  Convent  and  School,  485,  711. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  and  Cornell  University,  66. 
Corporal  Punish  men  r.  History,  826. 
Corps,  Borschen.  at  Jr  na,  787. 
Country  Life  and  Knral  Scenery,  66, 896, 788. 
Cowper,  William,  55 ;  at  School,  8w. 
Cradile  Schools  in  Paris,  660. 
Cramming,  Essence  of,  56, 480, 640. 
Crfiches,  or  Day  Nurseries,  681. 
Crime  and  Ignorance,  66,  076. 
Crime,  and  Prevention,  Cost  of,  676. 
Criminal  Class,  677. 

Cromwell,  Oliver.  University  of  Dublin,  747. 
Cross-Bearers,  or  Assistants  of  tbe  Sick,  868. 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the,  781. 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  780. 
Cruikshank's  Organ,  884. 
Cumulative  Vote,  588. 
Curiosity  of  Children,  66. 
Cypher  and  east  Accounts,  196. 

Daily  Routine  66, 519. 

Dalaell,  Graeca  Minora,  818. 

Dame  ae  la  Chart  te,  440. 

Dame  Schools,  806,  66. 

Damianists,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  696. 

Dana,  James  Dwlght,  856. 

Tribute  to  Prof.  Sillimiin,  866. 
Daughters  of  the  Cross,  791. 

Bdacational  Establishments,  878, 786. 

Prisons  and  Refuges,  781. 

Workhouse  Schools,  788. 

Ondianages,  788,  786. 

Nigkt  Schools.  723. 

Home  for  Aged,  786. 

Hospitals  for  the  Sick,  794, 786. 
Dawes,  Dean  Richard,  861,  479. 
Day  Dreams  of  a  School-master,  819,  888. 
Day  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  66. 
Dead  Languages  JI9. 
Deaf  and  uumh  Pnplls  in  Public  Schools,  688. 

Under  Dominican  Nuns,  695. 
Death,  Defoe's  Maxim.  888,  488. 
DebrtlBS  Clab  In  Trinity  OoUege,  768. 


Deduction  and  Induction.  466. 
Defiant  and  Vicious  Pupils,  619. 
DavoB,  Dahdel,  417-488. 

Review  in  1704, 419. 

Plan  of  University  for  London,  481. 

Academy  of  Music.  498. 

Popular  Sunday  Concerts,  488. 

Scholar  and  Pedant,  484. 

Essay  on  Projecis.  426. 
Improvement  of  English  Language,  487. 
Extirpation  of  Swearing,  487. 

Academy  for  Women,  489. 

Military  Studies  and  Exercises,  488.        [480. 

Rules  of  Conduct— the  Dumb  Philosopher, 
Degrees,  Academic,  66, 741. 759. 
Delaware,  54 ;  Schools  in  1805,  906. 
Delbruck,  Cradle  Schools,  658. 
DeMetz  and  Mettriiy,  67. 
Denominational  Inspection,  678,  600. 
Denominational  Schools,  57,  566,  606. 

Government  Aid  and  CoOperatiou,  666,  596. 
Denominations^  Religions,  668. 
Departments  in  Bufflish  School  System,  601. 
DeQulncy,  School  Reminiscences,  887. 
Development,  Education  for,  49(). 

Limiutinns  of  Time  and  Means,  481. 
Devotional  Exercises.  57.  584. 
Dictation,  in  Foreign  Languages,  648. 
Diderot,  cited,  648. 
Difflcaliles  of  Scholars,  611. 
Diligence  in  Study  and  Work,  70. 
Dllworth*s  Spelling  Book,  196. 
Discipline,  Scholastic,  57. 

Insirnmentsor  Means— Bye,  601. 
Voice,  502.  Occnpatlon,  18. 

Monitors,  67,  60.         Punishment,  12,  508. 
Disraeli,  Government  and  Schoolt>,  579. 
District  of  Columbia,  57. 
District  School,  School-houses  for,  894. 
Divestment  of  Propert  v,  Religious,  708. 
Dixon,  S.,  the  Birmingnam  League,  579. 
Dogmatic  Knowledge,  478. 
Domestic  Economy,  57. 

Domestic  or  Home  Education,  896, 856, 890, 897. 
Domestic  Life,  English,  in  16th  Century,  869. 

Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Mrs.  Walker,  886. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  881. 

Lady  Fanshawe,  899. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  893. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897. 
Dominic.  St.,  and  Dominican  Order,  67,  888. 

Introduction  into  England,  868. 
Dominicans  and  University  of  Dublin,  787. 
Dominican  Nuns.  695. 

Convents  in  Great  Britain,  606. 

CrOche,  and  Indastrial  School,  695. 
Donaldson.  Jambs,  4S1-496. 

Science  of  Education,  481. 

Public  Primary  School,  488. 

LlmiUtlons  of  the  School,  490. 

Requisites  in  a  Revised  Code,  496. 

Lowe's  Revised  Code,  505. 
Dorchester.  Early  Grammar  School,  57. 
Double  Translatidns,  AschHm*8  phin,  587. 
Drawing,  Kinds  and  Methods,  57. 
Dresden,  School  Sy.-«tem,  57. 
Drogheda,  Catholic  Industrial  School,  684. 
Drunkenness  a  National  Vice,  58^. 
Dublin,  Schools  and  Museums,  67. 
Dublin  University,  737. 

1.  Historical  Development,  787, 761. 

Projects  in  1811, 1318. 1858, 1465.  and  1496, 788. 

Charter  of  Trinity  College,  741. 

First  Commencement  in  1616, 748. 

Irish  Students  Abroad,  under  Elizabeth,  744. 

James  I.,Charles  I.,Cromwell,CharlesII..746. 

Trlnitv  Hall.  Kings  College,  James  11.,  748. 

Botanic  Garden,  Lending  Library,  760. 

New  Ohairs,  760. 
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Swift,  Ooldk^aalLb,  Berteelej-,  Bnrko,  TBS. 

ObeoTvaUiry;  RemoTin]  of  i'nthoHc,  754, 

Gladetooe,  Plan  of  UnSvi-T,  K*>iorra,  761. 

%    O  rj^D  Izatl  an  In  1875,  7S7. 

Teria^  Deg r wft^Ondere ,  Fell  owab  I  pfl,  766,707. 
Dnbifa  UDlveTflttj  BdfigiiziDe,  cited,  371, 
Baett  Frequency  »t  JcDi,  777. 
iKLbaii,  pMECe,  and  Fired&rir  II, » 30fl. 
Bomb  PhiloAOjjhi^r,  FH'fot',  43a, 

Hulen  of  Cot3dact,  4^0. 
Biino,  Henry,  MiTjiitt  ivf  Mclbn>dfp  57, 
Dumy,  M  .  SoeoBilsry  iSpccial  Sclioota,  67. 
Dwi(iht.  Timothy,  5S. 

Frof.  SLUtmmd'ii  estimate,  Ul. 

Early  ImpreseloDS,  69,  K6. 
Barly  Insiraction,  Proceeses,  480. 
Early  English  Sc  ool-booka.  80. 
Early  Kehgioas  Training,  Billiman,  8S7. 
Early  Withdrawal  from  School,  690. 
Edffeworth,  Maria,  cited,  479. 
Edinburgh,  Schools  and  University,  68. 
Education  and  Instrnction,  492. 
Edncation,  Art  of,  468,  627. 

Chair  of,  628. 
Edncation,  Defined  and  Described,  68. 

Calderwood,  497.  Huxley,  478. 

Donaldson,  481.  Payne,  468. 

Todhunter,  6^. 
Education  Department,  Great  Britain, 

England,  687,  636.  Scotland,  646, 648. 

Ireland,  649. 
Education,  Designed  or  Form  tl,  im,  4^1. 

Domestic,  869.  Col Ic^late,  4&7. 

Industrial,  866.  School,  »4. 

Mutusl,  811.  Infant,  471, 

Military,  428.  Llf^  «nd  AUklra,  460. 

Female,  884, 399,  427.     B@ir,  4^. 

Physical,  188.  406.  Morn],  im,  4m. 

BeUglous,  109, 142.        Univ^^rfllty,  81. 
Education— Aims, 

Individual  Development,  490. 

State  and  Social,  680.     Citisen-  hip,  489. 

Trades,  488.  Liberal,  4^7. 

EducaUve  Studies,  4S6, 493. 
Edncation,  Science  of,  Donaldson,  481. 

Payne,  466.  Jolly,  627. 

BgerUni,  Alffemon,  677. 
Eldon,  Lord,  School  Days,  851. 
Elective  Studies,  459. 
Elementary  School  Acts,  66. 

England,  677. 640.  Scotland,  641,  646. 

Elementary  ScnrH>l,  English— Defined,  681. 
Eliot.  Andrew,  229. 
Elizabeth.  Oneen,  880. 
Eltot,  Sib  Thoiias.  the  Governor,  68. 
Emigration  of  Chlldrvn,  Pauperism,  619. 
Emiuatlon,  as  a  motive,  866,  S60. 

Risks,  Individnal.  621.     National,  681. 
Encouragement  to  Pupils,  628. 
Endowment.  Evils  of.  58. 
Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  887. 
English  Free  Schools,  60. 
English  Home  Life  of  17th  Century,  809,  408. 

Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  899. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  891. 

Mrs.  Sadler  Walker,  886. 

Boyle  Family.  892. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  892. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897. 

Lady  Fanshawe,  899. 

Lady  Bacon,  Burleigh,  401. 
English  Language,  Subject  of  Study,  68. 
English  Pedagogy— Old  and  New.  801.  ' 
English  Popular  Education,  68  661. 

Historical  Development,  661. 

Elementary  School  Acts,  677,  640. 

Boliool  Boards  and  Yoluntary  Syttama,  609. 


Ecgllflb  Popolar  I&lQcatlan,  58, 5^1. 

Londan  8abt>o)  Bo&rd,  609. 

]Udric1lOEf<ter  Scboqif),  (1^. 

O Social  Returns  oi  Scbu^ilif  etc.,  635. 

Eli^mentary  Ti'mchinE,  6M, 
Eri-lSeb  Ualvcrsltit>8,  fll. 
Eiii^mvfnj^,  Bewick' 11  Apprenticeship,  73L 
BnLhusLjit^iii  &nd  PractlcaMlLiy.  m&. 
R^iii'COpti.l  3irciin»r:f?Ei  in  CAthdic  byfttemi,  288. 

Decree  of  Conncil  of  Trent,  Wi. 

Action  of  Arctibi(^hop  Bfjrromeo,  SI>a, 
E(jinva]enti3^  hi  Ftird^^u  LangEia^ei".  5ai. 
ErftainiiF.  KtJEiaiTioD&l  View^  fil,  58. 
Erasmaa  Smith's  Bebool  TriiiiecB,  751. 
Evt'iyn  Fa  mil?.  309. 

Homu  LllDr  ajsd  Home  Education,  381,  ISi* 

Woman's  Duty,  884. 
BveT«it,  BdwAMit  Memoir  and  Ylewi^  CO. 
Examtnattona^  580.  B65. 
BxiLrHiiimt1(»l)«!v  DifTereot  Elnde,  69. 
ExMEiit^lB,  Power  of,  la,  Ty,  jijl, 
Exct'ptsonal  Clar'Eiee  lYovided  wlib  Sehoola,fl28. 
Ba:r:lii«lon  from  Public  Schools .  ViHO. 
Exur^Hst!  of  Facakfe#,  Law  oi  Ofiiwth,  4'574  646. 
Erjitridlttirc*  for  Scboolp— Great  Britihi, 

E ukI find,  1875, 683S;  ScoLUlid,d4S;  lTOlaad,766. 
ExE^etiiiDr.c,  471, 

EAperiioeutaitid  ExpoHmenter,  59,  467,  5Sf|. 
E^ti^TLoatlon.  May  be  Exccadve,  4^,  545. 
Exprevalon,  Pow<t  of,  69. 
BiperlmfiiDtftll  rtiilo««ophr,  6P4. 
Eye,  Pawtr  c^f,  in  Diaclpliac,  600. 

Fach  System  and  Schools,  69. 
Factory  Population,  69. 

Owen*s  Plans,  408. 
Facts,  Observation,  and  Investigation,  468. 

Foundation  of  Science  Teaching,  470,  472. 
Fagel  Library,  in  Trinity  College,  750. 
Faggin«  in  &iglif>h  Public  Schoola,  60,  840. 
Family  Life,  and  the  Stete,  499. 
Fanshawe,  Lady,  Advice  to  her  Son,  899. 
Faraday,  Michael,  69. 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  486. 
Faults,  Habit  of  finding,  603. 
Fear  as  a  Motive,  60,  868, 610. 
Fees,  in  Scotch  pyi*tem,  646. 

Experience  of  London  Board,  618. 
Fees,  or  Tui  ion,  Paid  by  Parents,  602, 618. 
Fellenb<  rg,  Emanuel  de,  860. 

EsUbli«hment  U  Hofwyl,  859. 
Female  Edncation,  869,  891,  899,  429,  666. 

Colleges  in  17th  Century.  881. 

Amencan,  before  1800i207. 
Female  Education  as  it  Was  before  1800, 907. 
Female  Reformatories.  676. 678. 
Female  Teachers  in  England.  59,  676. 
Female  Training  Colleges,  629. 
Fencing  and  Fencing  Masters,  867,  799. 

Experience  at  Uofwyl.  867. 
Feneion.  Memoir  and  Educational  Views,  69. 
Pension's  T^l^maque,  Jaco'  ot'a  Text-book,  646. 
Ferrnla,  Virga,  FUgellum,  212,  885. 
Finland,  Public  Instruction,  69. 
Fisher,  O.  P..  Life  of  Prof.  Sllliman,  225. 
Floirger,  Professional  in  Greece,  826. 
Flogging,  National  Practice,  69. 

Dutch.  826.  German,  825,  827. 

English,  a27,  886,  846.    Jewish,  836,  886. 

French,  826.  827.  Roman,  825. 

Grecian,  826.  Scotch.  884,  868. 

Flogging,  English  Pnblic  Scho<as,  59. 

ChristnBospita],  880.       St.  Mary'a.  79, 880. 

Eton,  881.  888.  St.  Paul,  79. 

Rugby,  881.  Westminster,  829. 

M«  rcnant  Taylor,  827.    Shrewsbury.  12,  880. 

Norwich,  880.  Newcastle.  855. 

Fondes,  M  ,  St.  Vincent  de  Pairs  Charity,  449. 
Fontevrault,  Order  (  f ,  259. 
Fools,  Asylum  for,  proposed  by  Defoe,  426. 
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MKiii'T,  cott'Fi],  es. 

MujnQOlli  CuUegi?,  7B4. 

Mriv.  SsTniiel  J,,  34,  68. 

M'lvtieWn  LfA,  MemoLf  anfl  Portrait,  6S. 

M  ch'sQlc  Arts.  InttnictloM  In.  350. 

Mc'  hinltH.  Stjbject  ft^  d  Method,  68. 

MrUiikthoo,  citttLlS*^ 

Ml  inb-Tftliip  of  Scbft'^l  Boardf .  mi, 

M^ibfiDine.  Lord,  and  Haiio^fil  Bdtieatlon,  668. 

Memory,  mi  wktn  froghcst,  ^. 

Verbal  or  Locul,  509. 

Aided  by  Aiialyelv,  fiO0. 
M^rriE^H.  ov,  Vlnctjit  de  PttoVe  Met  d with, 446. 
M  Mafine,  Training  BoTi  fur,  617. 

M  Tn*f,442 

M  f  Study,  Viidnap  AnThorSp  83.  68. 

M  ■  y  jc  lib  turn  I  Ri  fnrni  bcbinil,  84,  68. 

M  i:ducjmlofm1  luMtitatiousi.  filH. 

Ml    ii    i    ik'rt  t^ichcwd  BtAtDlriatlim'^,  555. 
Milk  J.  8  ,  SducAtlonal  View*,  m. 
MiMrary  Ar.idoroy,  D(!f<H«*fl  Plan   44t, 
M  '  '  ■'  ^'  ^-hool*  at^d  EJtioar  hm.  J2R,  fl8, 808. 
M  Tj,  Education  uud  Vlewt^,  84. 

M  Kudy,  m,  4m. 

M'iiii.    r^iiEJCOOf,  483. 

Laws  and  HcthtKl^  of  Eilneathig,  4SS^ 

RoSat!ve  Vnhnicif  Method*.  48e. 
M'mrK'^n^n.  F^"--:*  ■'  —  il  Ipiftliafirtfie,  ^ 

M  hi  I  m  Tim  4 1  i  ■ -,  L  l  urn  Lu^,  570,  5&&, 

Minims,  Order  of,  868. 

Minor  Friars  and  Clc rk*s  Regular,  868. 

Minoresses,  or  Poor  Claren,  694. 

Mississippi.  Educstiotal  Institutions,  68. 

Missouri,  Educational  Institutes,  68. 

Mixed  Schools,  as  to  Sects,  69. 

Mixed  Schools,  as  to  Sexes,  60. 

Modem  Education,  60. 

Modem  Languages,  Room  for,  480. 

Monaghaw,  Catholic  Reformatory  School,  681. 

Catholic  Industrial  School,  687. 
Monasticiam,  and  Monasteries,  69, 857. 

Influence  on  Modem  Civillaatlon.  66, 978. 
Monastic  Orders  and  Rules,  S67, 698. 
Monaatic  Buildings  and  Offices,  870, 874. 
Money  Motive,  636. 

Monitorial  System  In  Public  Schools,  60. 
Montaigne,  cited,  647. 
Montaigne,  Educational  Views,  84,  69. 
Monthp>n  Prize,  661. 
MoralBducation.  38,  60,  499. 
Moral  Sdenoes,  461. 

Value  In  Examinations,  461,  684. 
Mond  Training,  618, 688. 
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MorniDg,  or  Opening  Bzercisep,  fl88. 

Morrison,  Thoma«,  School  MuiAgement,  M. 

Mor^e,  Geography,  106,  240. 

Morton,  Lady,  872. 

Mother,  General,  Superior,  466,  097. 

Mother  Tongue.  Yalne  and  Methods  with,  S8. 

Motives  to  HtudT,  28. 

Promotion  and  Prizes,  29. 
Motiv  8  of  the  Teacher's  Work,  80,  626. 

MULOABTER,  RlCBAKD,  09. 

Mailer,  Max,  Memoir,  24,  666. 

Oxford  Local  8che:)l  Examination.  656. 

Baeedow— -Inflacnce  on  Schoolo,  657. 

National  Education  ii  England,  658. 

Middle  Cla^s  School  Bxaminatif  n,  666. 
Munich,  Schools  and  UniTersity,  09. 
Mniphy,  J.  N.,  Terra  Incosmita.  copied,  00. 

Ancient  Religions  Orders,  266.  [488. 

Sr.  Vincent  do  Paul,  and  Sif^ters  of  Charity, 

Sisterhoodo,  Ancient  and  Modem,  689. 

Reformatory  Institutions,  Great  Britain,  050. 

Honora  Nagle  and  Presentation  Nun(«,  706. 
Music  in  Schools,  28, 00. 
Music,  Value  of.  09. 

Academy  proposed  by  Defoe,  422. 
Mutual  Examination  and  Recitations,  28. 

Nade.  Honora,  Memoir,  707. 

Presentation  Nuns.  718. 

Convent  and  School  at  Cork,  710. 

Refuge  of  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Naples  University,  09. 
National  Government  and  Education,  81,  70. 
National  Census,  Education  and  Illiteracy,  09. 
National  Pedag2?>%  Bamard^s  Library  of,  69. 
Nat*l  Syf  tem«>,  £! « mentary  and  Scc'dary,  81, 09. 

Superior.  88,  09,  81. 

Sp'  clal,  88, 09. 

1.  Sciet  CO  and  Industrial,  88,  78. 

2.  Military  and  Naval,  84,  08. 
8.  Teaching,  80,  71. 

4.  Preventum  and  Reformatory,  84,  00,  70. 

5.  Exceptional  Classes,  84,  60, 00. 
0.  Females,  86. 

Natural  CarioMty,  606. 

Natural  and  Formal  Education,  408. 

Natural  Iliftory,  584. 

Natural  Philosophy,  study  of,  8S1. 

Natural  Science  in  Grammar  Schools,  70. 

Natural  Scenery  and  Phenomena,  28,  228,  875. 

Nature's  System  of  Education,  406. 

Growth  of  Bady  and  Mind,  4«0. 
National  Education,  English,  657, 601, 600. 
National  Vices,  521. 

Teacher's  relatione  to,  622. 
Naval  Schools  and  Education,  88,  70. 
Nebraska,  Schools  and  EducatK  n,  70. 
Necessary  Knowledge,  not  always  earliest,  480 
Necessary  Things,  earv  to  obtain,  480 
Needle-work  in  Schools.  86,  70. 
Negro  and  African  Special  Schools,  70. 

I^tgal  and  Educational  Status,  70. 
Neighborhooi,  Education  by,  229,  728. 
Nervous  Exhaustion,  Silliman*s  TreatmH,  268. 
Nevada,  School*  and  Education,  70. 
New  England,  Early  Schools  and  System.  70. 

Re-riinlscences,  Oliver,  Silliman,  209,  220. 
New  England  Primer,  Illustrated  Alphabet,  74. 
New  Haven,  School  and  College,  70. 
New  Hampshire,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  Jersey,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  Testament  in  School.  70, 195. 
New  York,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
NlcoPs  Organ,  888. 
Niebuhr,  cited,  641,  650. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  existing  home  life,  819. 
Noblemen's  Sons,  at  Hofwyl,  M6. 
Nolasco,  St.  Peter,  Redemption  of  Captlyes,442. 
Noltericns.  Religious  Tutor  of  Fred*ok  n.,  814. 
Non-attendance  at  School,  71, 602. 


Non-comformists*  Academy,  402. 
Noii-conformisti!!  and  Public  Sch-x)ls,  608.    [250. 
Norbert,  St.,  Founder  of  Premonstratens.ant*, 
Normal,  as  Applied  to  Schoolf,  71. 
Normal  Schoois  01  ssifletS  80,  71. 
Normal  School,  in  England,  627. 
Normal  or  Training  Colleges,  Great  Britain.  80, 
71.  698,  028. 

Scotland  in  1875,  78,  048. 
North  Caro  ina,  School  and  Education,  71, 204. 
Northend,  C,  Memoir  ai.d  Porirait,  71. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  Memoir  and  Viewf,  71. 
Norway,  Schools  and  Eclucarion.  71. 
Novitiate,  for  a  Keli^iious  Order,  097. 

Act  of  Profe<«»'lon,  701. 

Divestment  of  Property,  708. 
Number,  Eirly  Lessons  in,  29. 
Nan,  in  Catholic  Chnrch,  669. 
Nnns,  Orders  and  Congregation,  71,  008. 

Benedictine,  008. 

Augnstinian,  003. 

Franciscan,  or  Minoresses,  004. 

Urbanihts.  095. 

Dominican,  096. 

Carmelite,  600. 

Ceremonies  of  Reception,  007. 

Cloistered,  Congregation,  716. 

Presentation,  718. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross,  721. 

Sisters  of  Sr.  LouIh,  081,  087. 

Sisters  of  Mercv,  079.  087. 

Sisters  of  Charuy,  6;8. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  082, 084. 

Sisters  of  Sr.  Francis,  088. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  078. 

Ursnline,  Convent  and  School,  110,  712. 

Roles  and  Constitution,  Vows,  Schods,  710. 

Obedience,  71,  801. 
Oberlin,  Cullego  and  Town,  71. 
Oberlln,  the  Practical  Educator,  71. 
Object  Lepsons  for  Beginner?,  218,  606. 
Object-Teaching,  28. 
Observation,  Cnlture  of,  474. 
Observatins,  361. 
Observatories,  71. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  764.' 
Observer  and  Experimenter,  478, 498. 
Obstinate  Idleness,  Punishment,  619. 
Occupations.  Education  for, 
Odo,  St.,  Order  of  Clunlacp,  267. 
Officers,  School  and  Offlc-al  Reports,  71, 
Ohio,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Old  and  New  In  Schools.  71. 
Old-fashioned  Curintian  Home,  887. 
Oliver,  Ilf  nry  K.,  Memoir,  224. 

Reminiscences,  ABC  and  Dame  School.  200. 

General  State  of  Boston  Schools.  1803.  211. 

Grammar  School,  Master  Pembeiton,  218. 

Condition  and  Prospect  at  Age  of  I'cn,  216. 

Phillips'  Academ  V,  Boston  Lai  in  School,  217. 

Retrospect  of  School  Training,  221. 

Day-dreams  of  a  School-master,  323. 
Olmsted,  Deni«on,  Memoir  and  Views,  71. 
Optatus,  St.,  891. 
Option  in  Studies,  72,  45S,  K^ 
Oral  Teaching,  Value  and  methods,  28. 
Oratory,  Congregation  of,  Neri,  268. 
Orders  and  Congregations,  268,  716. 
Organized  Knowledge,  471. 
Original  Research,  72. 
Orphans,  Asvlums  for,  72,  796. 

Catholic  Houses,  730. 
Oswego  Training  School,  8\  72. 
Outer  World,  Inner  World,  498. 
Over-Govf  rnment,  72. 
Owen,  Robert,  Memoir,  408. 

Factory  Popnlation,  407. 

Industry,  Diversions,  MiliUry  I>r}ll,  414 

Infant  ScIiooIb,  Sehool  Reform,  4ia 
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Owen,  Bobcrt,  Memoir,  408. 

Llmltatioos  o(  Age  and  Hours  of  Labor,  418. 
Owen,  Bobett  Dale,  Memoir,  408. 

Remlniecenaea  or  Hofwyl,  860. 
Oxford  TJnlTeraitr.  79. 

ObjectiOD8io,451. 

Local  School  Bxaminationa,  666. 

Pachomina,  Earliest  Monastic  Rnles,  689. 
Packer,  Mrs.,  and  Packer  Collegiate  In»t.,  86.  IS. 
Paee.  D.  P.,  M<$molr  and  KdacatM  Views,  84. 78. 
Packlngton,  Sir  John,  Bdncation  Scheme,  678. 
ParenUt  Do^ln  Edncation,  Scotland,  846. 
Parents  and  Parental  Dntiep,  78. 
Parish  Scbool  Boards,  681, 646. 
Parliamentary  Qranta  and  Action,  661,  661, 640. 
Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland,  641. 

Modified  by  Elementary  School  Act.  646. 
p4Bn,  Savdxl,  T8. 

Partridge.  Alden,  Memoir  and  Views,  84,  78. 
Pastoret,  Ifadame  de.  Children's  Asylums,  664. 
Pftttison,  Mark,  78. 
P«ni,  Saint,  Plrst|Hermit,  688. 
Paala,  Saint,  681. 

Pdaper  Class,  Cost  to  England,  618. 
Patitb,  Josxph,466. 

Science  of  Edncation,  466. 

Art  of  Education,  465. 

Foondatlon  of  Science-teaching,  471. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  73. 
Peabody,  George,  Memoir  and  Benefhctions,  78. 
Psasanta^  High  School,  Denmark,  78. 
Peckham  Berbeck  School,  78. 
Pedagogy,  National,  Barnard^s,  78. 
Pedantry,  Defoe's  Idea,  486. 
Peek.  Francis.  Benefsciions,  616. 
Peraberton,  Bbeneser,  818.  [468. 

Penal  Legislation  and  Popular  Edncation,  883, 
PeDmanship.  88,  78. 

PenDsylyanla,  Schools  and  Edncation,  n,  208. 
Pensions  and  Special  Aid  to  Teachers,  tSA. 
Perceptions  and  PeroeptiTe  Faculties,  98,  481. 
Periodicals,  Educational,  78. 
Perrot,  Sir  Jobti,  University  of  Dublin,  740. 
Personal  Influence,  78. 
PestUlozzi,  78 ;  cited.  646, 647. 
Pestaloszt  and  Pestaloasianism,  84,  78. 
Phelpa,  Mrp.  Lincoln,  Memoir  and  Views,  78. 
Phelpa,.W.  F..  Memoir  and  Views,  84. 
Philadelphia,  Bdncational  Inatitntions,  78 
PDilbricK,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Viewp,  84, 78. 
Philistine,  in  German  University  Slang,  78. 
Pkilin  Nerl  and  OratorUns,  868. 
Philology,  English,  Academy  of,  487. 
Physicid  Facts,  How  taught,  478. 
Phyiiical  Science,  89, 478. 
Physical  Training  in  Poblic  Schools,  89. 
Ph)sl<dogy  in  Schools,  78. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  88. 
Pictures,  Value  to  Children,  89. 
Picturbig  out  to  Popils,  89. 
Picturoua,  Art  Method^  89, 78. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  Memoir  and  View,  78. 
Plerpont,  John,  84, 840. 
Pietism  and  Franke,  88, 78. 
Piety  not  Taught  by  Catechism.  816. 
Plato,  SdncitTonal  Viewv,  84,  78. 
Playfair,  Prof.,  cited,  6B0. 
Play,  Spontanroos  Activity,  89. 
Plsy-ground,  Moral  Uses,  89,  616. 

Children's  Langosffe  and  Manner*,  88. 
Play4«  and  Pastimes,  99, 74. 
Plutarch.  486. 
Poptry.  Stady  of,  88. 
Political  Science  89,74. 
Polytechnic  Schools.  Bmope,  88,  74. 
Pomhal,  Marqnis,  819. 

Befnrms  inPortusal,  881. 

Lisbon  Begenerated  after  Bsrthquake,  886. 
Poor  Clans,  or  Franciscan  Nuns,  dM. 


Pope.  Alexander,  Views,  74, 488. 
Popular  Education,  74;  in  England,  661. 

Kigg-^Hif  turical  Development  ITum  1888, 661. 

Church  Beview— Volun  ary  Schools,  689. 

London  Times— Saturday  Beview,  684,  686. 

Official  Exposition  for  1876,  686. 

Bellgious  Instruction,  686,  698. 
Populsr  Edncation  and  Penal  Legislation,  74. 

tfocial  and  Political  Advancement,  74. 
Popular  Bducstion  a  National  Duty,  668. 

Ignorance  a  National  Crime,  74. 
Porter.  Noah,  85 ;  on  American  Education,  618. 
Portugal,  Schools  and  Education,  81. 74. 
Possibilities  of  Primary  School^  498. 
Potter,  Alonso.  Memoir  and  Views,  36,  74. 
Potter,  E.  B.,  Bible :in  Schools,  74.  [80. 

PracttsingSchool  tor  Candidates  for  Teaching. 
Practical  Educators  and  Beformers,  74. 
Praise  and  Bewardtf  for  Well-doing,  818. 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  88,  74. 
Premonstratenslans,  or  White  Canons,  260. 
Prendersast,  Mastery  Syctem,  688. 
Preparation  of  Lessons.  92,  644, 607. 
Presentation  Nnns,  718.  720. 

Bules  and  Constitntions,  716. 
Primary  Schools—Saropean,  81, 74. 
American,  81,  74. 
Primer,  Earliest  English,  74. 
Primary  Schools,  Alms  and  Limits,  74. 

Bnglif  h,  198,  499.  (  alderwood,  499. 

German,  499,  667.  Donaldson,  488. 

Irish,  649.  Hoole.68. 

Scotch,  496.  Bi«r,  074. 

Private  Schools  and  Public,  »i8, 448. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  89,  868. 
Prizea,  Infloence  on  Studies,  89,  74,  680. 
Profession,  Beligious,  697, 701. 
Professional  System,  Weakness,  890. 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  80,  495,  687. 
Psalter,  Early  New  England  Scbool-Book,  106. 
Pras«i£,  Educational  Institutions,  76. 
Poblic  Service,  Schools  for,  76. 
PnbHcity  to  Good  Methods.  888. 
Punishments,  Scbool,  87,  76, 886,  608. 

Insiruments  and  Mein*.  8)^6,  888. 
Public  Schools  defined,  89, 75. 
Papirs  Work  in  Lespons,  409. 
Pupil-Teacher  System  In  England,  675. 
Pythagoras,  Views,  85. 

[449. 
Quentin,  St.,  Sufferings  in  Thirty  Tears*  War^ 
quick,  B.  H..  687. 

Method  in  Foreign  Language,  687. 

Bobertsosian  Method.  &7. 

Prendergast  Mastery  System,  688. 

Power  of  Audition,  540. 

Book-work,  641. 

Dictation— Preparation  for  Lessons,  644. 

Jacotot's  Methods,  545. 
Quincey,  J.,  Vlrws,  86. 
Qulntilian's  Early  Instruction,  86. 
Questioning  of  Scholars,  Encouraged,  611. 

Babelais,  75. 

Bagged  Hchools  in  London,  618,  681. 

Bamus,  Memoir  and  Views.  76. 

Bank  of  Pupils  in  Schools  ignored,  75. 

BandaU.S.8..86. 

Banleagb,  Ladv  898. 

Baumer,  Earl  Von,  85, 75. 

Bates  for  Scbool  Board,  604. 

Batich,  Life  and  Methods,  25.  [89, 70.  475. 

Reading,  As  a  Subject  of  School  Instruction, 

Beading,  Qualities  of  Good,  887. 

Heal  ObJ'^cts  in  Teaching,  884. 

Beal  Schools  snd  Bealistic  Studies,  89. 88, 76. 

Reception,  Belisious  ceremony  of,  607. 

Becltotion  Booms,  897. 

Beed,  Sir  Charles,  London  School  Board,  609. 

BeflecUTenesa,89,617. 
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Beformatory  Schoole  In  Great  Britain,  76, 680. 

Development  since  1864.  669. 

Inspection,  Cost,  General  and  Local,  660. 

Parental  Assessment,  Profit  on  Industry,  661. 

Moral  Reenlts,  667. 
Ref  age  for  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Reffister-General.  English,  6S8,  684. 
Religion  and  Re'igions  Instraction,  SO,  78. 

Home  Bdnration,  889, 891. 

Boarding  Schools,  146. 

Day  Schools,  624. 

Sunday  Bxercinei,  880. 

Arnold's  Practice.  846. 
Religions  Orders  in  Catholic  Chnrch,  S67.  680. 

Aims,  Sanctity  in  Act  and  Thonght,  689, 716. 
Religions  Orders,  Olassiflcation,  S67. 

Honks,  S67.  Clerkm  R^ular,  S68. 

Canons  Regular,  S60.     Congregations,  968. 

Pilars,  J60.  [689 

Re1lgioai«  Orders  and  Congregations,  Women, 

Nuns,  Barliest  Orders,  690. 

Marcellina.  Marcella.  Pania,  Eastochnm,  091. 

Monastic  Rale.  Benedict,Ba8il,Anga9tine.698. 

Benedictine,  Ponr  Clares,  Dominican,  694. 

Reception  and  Profession,  White  and  Black 
Veil,  607.  17«1. 

Works  of  Mercy,  Charity  and  Education,  718, 
Reminiscences  of  ^ichoul  Life,  196,  286. 837, 869. 
Renclin  and  Early  German  Reformers,  86. 
Renown ing.  University,  776 
Repetition,  Yalne  of.  467,  689. 
Repression  of  Evil  Tendencies,  618. 
Restriction,  Children  must  Learn,  604. 
Results.  Payments  or  Grants  by,  668. 

Lowers  Revised  Code,  696. 
Retiring  Pensions.  Aid  to  Teachers,  644. 
Retz,  Cardinal,  436.  [838. 

Reverence  for  Age  to  be  Cultivated  in  Children, 
Revised  Code,  English,  496. 
Rewards  and  Encouragemerts,  80,  76,  410, 6S8. 
Rhode  Island,  Schools  and  Education,  76,  901. 
Richard,  W.,  Elementary  School  Act,  680. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  96. 
Rickoff,  A.  J.,  96. 
Riding  a«  Ezerdse.  46. 
Rigg.  JHinei*,  National  Education,  661. 
Rltter,  Karl,  610. 

Geography  and  History,  679. 

Historical  Map,  670. 
Rivalries  of  School  Life,  691. 

Risks  Connected  with,  691. 
Robertaonian  Method  In  Languages,  687. 
Rod  in  Literature,  60,  76. 
Rod  in  National  Practice^6. 

Jews,  896.  Romans,  896. 

Greeks,  896. 

Modem— 
BngUsh,  887,  846.        French,  897. 
German  608.  Roman,  896. 

Irioh,  fm.  Snabian,  897. 

Dutch.  896.  Scotch,  888. 

Rod  in  Individual  Practice. 

Bowyer,  844.  Nicol,  888. 

Busby,  899.  Parr.  880. 

Butler,  880.  UdaU,  890. 

James,  880.  Vincent,  890. 

Keate,  889.  Wales,  888. 

Moises,  866.  Woole,  881. 

Romance  Reading,  76. 
Rome,  Literature  and  Language,  76. 

School  Punishments,  896. 
Roscommon,  English  Tongue,  497. 
Rosencrants,  Pedagogics,  76. 
Rote-learning,  90. 
Roth's  Gymnasial  Pedagogic,  406. 

Religious  Instruction,  406. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  EDUCATION, 

XmSIOKB  AND  SCHOOI^  FOB  THB  INDIAirai 


EFFORTS  TO  GIVIUZB  AND  CHRISTIANIZB  THB  INDIAN  TR1BB8. 

Before  sabmittiDg  some  considerations  on  the  purely  instructional 
work  which  has  been  attempted  with  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
Indian  tribes  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  we  will  note  in 
the  briefest  possible  manner  the  efforts  put  forth  by  societies  and  in- 
dividuals under  the  auspices,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  governments, 
either  of  the  mother  country  or  of  the  colonies  that  exercised  sovereign 
authority  over  the  territory,  to  change  the  social  condition  and  religious 
opinions  and  practices  of  these  tribes.  Any  notice,  however  brief, 
would  be  grossly  imperfect  which  did  not  mention  the  earliest  missions 
of  the  Catholic  church  under  the  encouragement  or  express  directions 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  governments,  although  these  missions  were 
commenced  and  their  directing  authorities  resided  beyond  our  territorial 
limits  and  jurisdiction.  The  annahi  of  Christianity  will  be  searched 
in  vain  for  more  touching  instances  of  religious  obedience,  of  utter 
self-negation,  of  heroic  endurance  of  pain  and  privation,  and  sublime 
devotion  to  duty,  than  the  history  of  these  missions  presents. 

SPAinSH  MISSIONS. 

All  the  expeditions  of  discovery  and  settlement  which  left  Spain 
after  the  genius  of  Columbus  had  given  a  new  world  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  were  accompanied  by  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  church, 
usually  acting  with  the  strength  of  some  religious  association.  One 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  body  of  missionaries,  consisted  of  three 
Dominican  friars  who  landed  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  in  1510 ;  they 
were  foUowed  in  1516  by  a  delegation  of  Jeronimites,  who  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  and,  under  instructions  from  Ximenes,  organized  their  mission 
house,  so  as  to  employ  an  Indian,  trained  for  this  purpose,  as  sacristan, 
"who  was  to  tAach  the  children  of  the  Caciques  and  principal  men, 
and  also  to  endeavor  to  make  the  adults  speak  Spanish."  They  were 
soon  snooeeded  by  twelve  Franciscans,  who  had  a  convent  at  Huexot- 
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zinco  in  1524.  We  will  not  follow  the  history  of  these  Mexican  mis- 
sions, of  which  interesting  details  will  he  found  in  the  original  authori- 
ties given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  and  out  of  which  the  Spanish 
missions  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  sprang.  * 

The  earliest  Spanish  mission,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  attempted  in  Florida,  in  1528,  by  a  number  of  Franciscans, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  John  Juarez,  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez,  projected  in  1526  for  the  conquest  of  that  peninsula. 
This  attempt  failed,  and  another  scarcely  more  successful  effort  was 
made  by  Father  Olmos,  of  the  «ame  order,  in  1544,  and  by  Father  Louis- 
Cancer,  a  Dominican, in  1547,  under  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  Philip 
II,  who  at  the  same  time  issued  a  royal  decree  restoring  to  freedom 
every  native  of  Florida  held  in  bondage.  Both  of  these  leaders  were 
men  of  the  highest  culture,  and  indomitable  zeal.  The  first,  Father 
Olmos,  came  to  Mexico  in  1528,  with  Bishop  Zumarraga,  and  soon  mas- 
tered the  language  of  the  Mexican,  Totonac,  Tepeguan,  and  Gnasteca 
Indians ;  in  each  of  which  languages  he  composed  a  grammar,  vocabu- 
lary, catechism,  and  instructions  on  the  sacraments  The  latter.  Father 
Cancer,  lost  his  life  seeking  in  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  with  an  unarmed 
company,  to  plant  the  standard  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  of 
Florida.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  1553  and  1559,  by  members  of 
the  same  order,  one  of  whom.  Father  Peter  Martinez  de  Feria,  prior 
and  procurator  of  the  Mexican  mission,  composed  a  grammar  in  the 
Indian  language,  for  the  use  of  the  converts  and  teachers.  A  more  suc- 
cessful mission  was  projected  in  1562,  consisting  of  eleven  Franciscans, 
one  father  of  the  order  of  mercy,  a  secular  priest,  and  eight  Jesuits ;  a 
portion  of  whom  were  engaged  in  their  labors  at  St.  Augustine,  in  1566. 
Two  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  mastered  the  language  by  the  ^elp  of  natives 
found  in  Havana,  where  they  composed  a  vocabulary,  and  commenced  a 
school  for  Florida  children. 

In  this  mission  the  Jesuits  took  the  lead,  Florida  having  been  made 
a  vice-province  of  the  order,  with  Father  John  Baptist  Segura  as  vice- 
provincial,  and  several  fathers  and  brothers  as  colaborers ;  but  at  the 
close  of  1568  they  had  met  with  so  little  success  among  the  tribes  of 
Florida  and  the  regions  north,  which  is  now  known  as  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  that  they  were  about  to  report  the  mission  a  failure,  when 
Pope  Pius  V,  and  the  head  of  the  order,  Francis  Borgia,  came  to  their 

*For  the  few  ftusts  pr«s«nted  In  the  following  notioes  of  the  Spanish  and  French  minkmi,  tlie 
witter  If  Indebted,  mainly  to 'Shea's  "  History  of  Catholic  Missions  Among  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
«ta«  Vnited  States,"  (New  York,  1855.)  and  to  the  anthoritles  dted  therein,  and  to  Parkmaa*i 
"  The  Jerotta  in  North  Amerioa,"  (Boston.  1867.) 
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rescue.  In  a  brief  addressed  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  August  18, 1569» 
to  Melendez,  "  viceroy  in  the  province  of  Florida  on  the  part  of  India." 
Melendez  was  enjoined  not  only  "  to  faithfully,  diligently,  and  care 
fully  perform  the  orders  and  instructions  given  you  by  so  Catholic  a 
King,  but  by  your  discretion  and  habit  to  do  all  to  effect  the  increase 
of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  gain  more  souls  to  God.  I  am  well 
aware,  as  you  know,  that  it  is  necessary  to  govern  these  Indians  with 
good  sense  and  discretion,  that  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith  from 
being  newly  converted  be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  and  idolaters 
be  converted  and  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  the  former  may  praise 
Grod,  knowing  the  benefits  of  His  divine  mercy,  and  the  latter,  still  in- 
fidels, may,  by  the  example  and  model  of  those  now  out  of  blindness, 
be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  nothing  is  more  important 
in  the  conversion  of  these  Indians  and  idolaters  than  to  endeavor  by  alf 
means  to  prevent  scandal  being  given  by  the  vices  and  immoralities  of 
such  as  go  to  those  toestem  parts.  This  is  the  key  of  this  holy  work, 
in  which  is  included  the  whole  essence  of  your  charge.'* 

In  the  words  italicised  of  this  early  document  from  the  highest 
authority  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Christian  church  we  have  the  key 
not  only  to  such  success  as  has  followed  the  efforts  put  forth  to  civilize 
and  christianize  the  Indian  at  any  time  and  in  any  quarter  by  any 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  but  to  the  lamentable  failures  which 
have  too  generally  characterized  these  efforts.  Habit,  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  race,  the  lawgiver  of  nations,  the  main  reliance  of  the  school 
and  the  family,  has  not  been  enlisted  for  successive  generations  to 
create  and  transmit  new  individual,  family,  and  tribal  tendencies,  and 
to  throw  around  these  children  of  the  forest,  in  whom  the  lower 
animal  propensities  have  been  nurtured  and  strengthened  (rom  infancy, 
and  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  have  been  at  best  only 
partially  developed,  strong  although  scarcely  conscious  restraints  from 
temptation  and  constantly  impelling  influences  toward  a  higher  life. 
On  the  contrary,  their  lower  propensities  have  been  constantly  fed 
by  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  the  white  race,  and  the  restraints 
and  encouragements*  which  the  best  of  any  race  find  in  the  good  ex- 
ample oi  the  family,  society  and  government,  have  not  been  felt. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  give  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  this  Florida 
mission.  Following  it,  there  was  a  succession  of  efforts  by  which 
GhristiaDity  was  planted  in  New  Mexico  by  Fathers  of  the  Franciscan 
order  in  1581,  1597  and  1601,  which  have  continued  to  the  present 
time;  in  Texas  in  1633,  and  in  lower  California  in  1601.  In  upper 
Oalifbmia  the  Jesuits  inaugurated  a  mission  which  was  continued 
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with  remarkable  success  until  1768,  when  they  were  violently  removed 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  government  and  succeeded  by  missionaries  of 
I  he  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders.  These  missions  in  New  Mexico 
and  upper  California  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  gathering  about 
the  station  a  colony  of  Indian  converts,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  implements  for  prosecuting  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts.  These  missions  were  all  interrupted  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  violence.  Of  one  of  them,  St.  Oabriel,  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
United  States  commissioner  on  the  Mexican  boundary,  in  his  **Per- 
sanal  Narrative,"  thus  writes: 

'*  Five  thoosand  Indians  were  at  one  time  collected  at  the  misBion  of  St  (H- 
briel.  They  are  represented  to  have  been  sober  and  industrious,  well  clothed  and 
fed,  and  seem  to  have  experienced  as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  they  are  adap> 
ted  by  nature  to  receive.  These  five  thousand  Indians  constitul^  a  large  family, 
of  which  the  Padres  were  the  social,  religious,  and,  we  might  say,  political  heads. 

'*  Living  thus,  this  vile  and  degraded  race  began  to  learn  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civilised  life.  The  institution  of  marriage  began  to  be  re- 
spected and  blessed  by  the  rites  of  religion ;  grew  to  be  so  much  considered  that 
deviations  from  its  duties  were  somewhat  unfirequent  occurrences.  The  girls,  on 
their  arriva)  at  the  age  of  puberty,  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
and  taught  the  useful  arts  of  sewing,  weaving,  cording,  &c.,  and  were  only  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  the  populadon  when  they  had  assumed  the  character  of 
wives. 

'*  When,  at  present,  we  look  around  and  behold  the  state  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country ;  when  we  see  their  women  degraded  into  a  scale  of  life  too  menial  to  be 
even  domestics ;  when  we  behold  their  men  brutalized  by  drink,  incapable  of 
work,  and  following  a  system  of  petty  thieving  for  a  living,  humanity  cannot 
refrain  from  wishing  that  the  dilapidated  mission  of  San  Gabriel  should  be  reno- 
vated, its  broken  walls  rebuilt,  its  roofless  houses  be  covered,  and  its  deserted  halls 
be  again  filled  with  its  ancient,  industrious,  happy  and  contented  original  popnlap 
tion" 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  compulsory  segregation  of  the 
Indian  converts  from  fellowship  with  their  own  tribes,  and  from  un- 
regulated trafiic  and  intercourse  with  European  settlers,  this  treatment 
did  not  alienate  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  helped  to  train  them  to  those  habits  of  lif(^~ 
dress,  occupation,  manners,  conversation,  religious  observances— >which 
contribute  powerfnlly  to  confirm  the  oral  instructions  of  the  school 
and  the  church.  Wliat  would  have  been  the  ultimate  results  of  this 
policy  continued  through  generations,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
missions  were  forcibly  broken  up,  their  teachers  expelled,  the  settle- 
ments, with  their  herds,  dispersed,  and  the  Indians  suffered  to  go  back 
to  their  old  associates  and  habits,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  barbansm 
made  worse  by  a  deep  infusion  of  the  vices  of  civilized  society. 
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PRBNCH  MISSIONS. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  Ohristianitj  was  one  of  the  avowed 
motives  of  the  French  government  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can discovery  and  settlement.  Jacques  Cartier's  commission,  issued 
bj  Francis  I  in  1534,  authorized  him  to  explore,  "  in  order  the  bettei 
to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  that 
may  be  for  the  spread  of  his  holy  and  adorable  name.''  De  Montes, 
the  founder  of  Arcadia,  was  required  by  his  commission,  dated  1608, 
'  to  have  the  Indians  instructed,  invited,  impelled  to  a  knowledge  of 
Gk>d,'the  light  of  faith  and  Christianity."  Champlain,  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  opens  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage  with  the  declaration, 
"  that  the  salvation  of  one  soul  was  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  con- 
qnest  of  a  kingdom."  One  or  more  ecclesiastics  accompanied  every 
exploring  party,  and  whenever  a  settlement  was  made  there  the  cross 
was  erected  and  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  performed. 

The  first  mission  was  commenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  on 
Boon  island,  in  1G08,  where  a  settlement  was  begun  by  De  Montes. 
His  successor,  Pothncourt,  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  his  blessing,  and 
two  Jesuits,  aided  by  Lady  Ouercheville,  in  1611,  commenced  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Micmacs  (now  a  portion  of  Nova  Scotia)  and  the  Ab- 
nakis,  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  the  annals  of  this  latter  mission 
we  find  the  name  of  Father  Gabriel  Druillettes,  who  had  great  facility 
in  acquiring  the  Indian  dialects ;  of  Father  Bale,  whose  dictionary  of 
the  Abnaki  tongue,  begun  in  1691,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Indian  philology ;  and  of  Rev.  JohD  Cheverus,  who  was 
missionary  in  1794,  and  in  1808  bishop  of  Boston,  and  in  1828  bishop 
of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1836  died,  one  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

In  1615  four  friars  of  the  Becollet  order,  (a  branch  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  which  originated  in  Spain,  was  introduced  into  Italy  in 
1525,  where  they  were  known  as  gli  reformatio  and  invited  to  France 
by  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  who  established  them  in  the  Convent  des 
BecoUet,  whence  they  took  their  name,)  and  three  years  later  two  more, 
came  to  Canada,  and  commenced  at  once  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hurons  and  the  Montagnais.  In  the  year  last  named 
(1618)  Pope  Paul  IV  gave  to  this  order  the  charge  of  the  missions  in 
Canada.  They  soon  after  ( 1620)  commenced  a  seminary  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St  Charles  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  and  sent  to 
France  a  lad  of  the  Hurons  to  be  instructed  in  Calleville  college. 
Their  seminary,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Anges,  became  a  hospital  in  1681. 
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In  1624,  on  the  invitation  of  the  chief  of  the  Recollet  order  in 
France,  the  Jesuits  embarked  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians 
of  Canada,  and  five  members  of  the  order,  supported  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  Duke  of  Ventadour,  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1626,  and  then 
and  there  commenced  a  series  of  missions,  which  in  the  course  of  sixty 
years  were  extended  among  the  Indian  tribes,  on  botii  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  the  head- 
•  waters  and  tribuf  aries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  direction  of  Pope  Urban  VTII  in  1633,  tho  entire  charge  oi 
Indian  missions  in  Canada  was  committed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  Quebec 
was  made  the  head  of  the  province  by  the  superior  of  the  society  in 
Europe.  In  a  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  of 
the  order  in  Canada  designed  from  the  start  .to  gather  Indian  converts 
as  early  and  as  far  as  practicable  into  colonies,  with  due  means  of 
education,  support  and  protection,  and  with  an  utter  prohibition  of  all 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  which  the  missions  found  to  be  the  great 
enemy  of  all  permanent  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  But 
neither  of  these  leading  features  could  be  enforced  in  the  absence  of 
proper  co-operation  from  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  thus 
the  usual  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church,  aided  by  symbolic  representations  of  its  grand 
historic  facts,  was  pursued  both  with  children  and  adults. 

To  the  zeal,  enterprise  and  far-reaching  policy  of  these  early  mis- 
sionaries  is  due  the  rapid  extension  of  French  jurisdiction  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  west  and  southwest  by  right  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, the  permanent  reduction  of  the  Indian  languages  into  written 
and  printed  symbols,  and  the  establishment  of  those  great  educational 
and  charitable  foundations,  which  are  to  this  day  the  boast  of  Canada. 
Among  the  earliest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  dialects 
is  a  catechism  in  the  language  of  the  Huron  tribe  by  Father  John  de 
Brebeuf,  published  in  1632,  and  a  grammar  of  the  same  language  hy 
Father  Ghaumonot  in  1645,  which  formed  the  base  of  all  the  grammars 
of  the  Indian  tongues  for  half  a  century. 

Aided  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the 
highest  social  circles  of  France,  the  seminary  of  the  Hnrons  was 
begun  by  the  Recollet  fathers  in  1638.  under  the  title  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges.  In  1639  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  erected  at  Quebec,  as  a 
curative  hospital,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  religious  women  who  left  comfortable 
homes  in  France  to  minister  to  the  sick  in  the  deprivations  of  a  new 
colony ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Madame  La- 
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peltrie,  of  the  Ursuline  convent  for  educating  young  girls,  both  con- 
verts and  of  French  families,  the  first  female  seminary  in  America. 
In  1645  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  of  Montreal,  a  dependency  of 
the  famous  college  of  the  same  name  in  Paris,  was  founded  by  M. 
de  Queylus,  the  vicar- general  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  1682  Bishop 
Laval,  of  the  illnstrions  house  of  Montmorency,  established  the  "  Little 
Seminary  '*  in  Quebec  which  has  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  classical  learning  in  Canada  for  two  centuries.  And  more  interest- 
ing in  its  inception  and  unselfish  prosecution,  if  possible,  was  the  Con- 
gregation of  Notre  Dame,  commenced  in  1659  by  Sister  Bourgeois,  a 
poor  nun  of  Troyes,  to  teach  girls  of  humble  life  to  read,  write,  sew 
and  knit,  and  the  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine.  When  this  pious 
work  was  begun,  Margaret  Bourgeois  had  but  ten  francs  at  her  com- 
mand, but  she  had  the  zeal  of  Christian  earnestness,  and  faith  in  God's 
blessing  on  a  holy  purpose,  and  she  crossed  the  ocean  three  times  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  wealthy  and  influential  families  in  her  enterprise, 
which  became  eminently  successful  Nor  was  the  work  of  popular 
instruction  overlooked.  In  1728  the  Jesuits  founded  a  college  in 
Montreal,  and  the  Charon  friars,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  1737,  formed  themselves  into  an  educa- 
tional corps  to  establish  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  But  their 
efforts  were  not  seconded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  failed  there,  as 
all  lay,  or  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  failed  everywhere,  to  accomplish 
alone  so  great  an  object  as  the  universal  education  of  a  people.  It 
needs  the  organization,  the  pecuniary  resources,  and  constant  inspec- 
tion which  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  a  State  can  provide, 
and,  if  necessary,  enforce. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  his  history  of  the  Catholic  missions,  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-two  missionaries  of  the  Abnaki  mission,  commencing  with 
Father  Peter  Biard,  in  1613,  and  closing  with  Father  Romagnd,  in 
1795;  of  the  Huron  mission,  thirty  members,  beginning  with  Father 
La  Caron,  in  1615,  and  closing  with  Father  Adrian  Grelon,  in  1650; 
of  the  Iroquois,  from  Father  Isaac  Jogues,  in  1642,  to  Father  Francis 
Marcox,  in  1832;  of  the  Ottawa  mission,  from  Father  Jogues,  in  1642, 
to  Father  Potier,  in  1781 ;  of  the  Illinois  mission,  from  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  1666,  to  Father  Julian  Duvemay,  in  1763,  and  of  the 
Louisiana  mission,  from  Father  Anthony  Davion,  in  1699,  to  Father 
Baudouin,  in  1780,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  mission- 
aries* all  of  whom  died  in  the  service,  and  many  of  them  martyrs  in 
their  devotion  to  the  cause. 
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MBUOnL 

Me.  John  Eliot,  teacher  of  the  Chnrch  of  Roxbury  for  fifty  years 
after  the  first  settlement  of  that  town  in  1631,  will  be  remembered, 
by  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  New  England,  fof  his  early  and 
persistent  efforts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  native  Indians,  and 
is  entitled  to  our  grateful  recognition  for  his  life-long  interest  in 
the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  children  and  youth,  not  only 
of  his  own  people,  but  of  all  New  England.  *  Of  his  perpetual  reso- 
lution and  activity  to  support  a  good  school  in  the  town  that  be- 
longed unto  him,'  Cotton  Mather,*  in  his  elaborate  *  Life  of  the 
Renowned  John  Eliot,'  writes :  ^  A  grammar  school  he  would  always 
have  upon  the  place,  whatever  it  cost  him ;  and  he  importuned  all 
other  places  to  have  the  Hke.'  I  can  not  forget  the  ardor  with 
which  I  even  heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which 
met  at  Boston  to  consider  *  how  the  miscarriages  which  were  among 
us  might  be  prevented.'  I  say  with  what  fervor  he  uttered  an  ex- 
pression to  this  purpose :  '  Lord,  for  schools  every  where  among  us ! 
O!  that  our  schools  may  flourish!  That  every  member  of  this 
assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  town  where  he  lives  I  That  before  we  die  we  may  see  a  good 
school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country.'  God  so 
blessed  his  endeavors,  that  Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly  without 
a  free  school  in  the  town ;  and  the  issue  of  it  has  been  one  thing, 
which  has  made  me  almost  put  the  title  of  Schola  Illustris  upon 
that  little  nursery ;  that  is, '  that  Roxbury  has  afforded  more  schol- 
ars, first  for  the  colledge,  and  then  for  the  publick — ^than  any  town 
of  its  bigness,  or  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all  New 
England.'  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury,  there  have 
run  a  large  number  of  the  '  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God.'  I  persuade  myself  that  the  good  people  of 
Roxbury  will  for  ever  scorn  to  begrudge  the  cost,  or  to  permit  the 
death  of  a  school  which  God  has  made  such  an  honor  to  them ;  and 

*  MtignmUa  CkntU  Jtmtncaiu,    By  Cotton  HbthVp  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  and  Partor  of  North 
Cboreh  in  Bortoo. 
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this  the  rather,  because  the  deceased  Eliot  has  left  them  a  fair  part 
of  his  estate  for  the  maintaining  of  the  school  in  Roxbury ;  and  I 
hope,  or  at  least  I  wish,  that  the  ministers  of  New  England,  may 
be  as  nngainsayably  importunate  with  their  people  as  Mr.  Eliot  was 
with  his,  for  schools  that  may  seasonably  tinge  the  young  souls  of 
the  rising  generation.  A  want  of  education  for  them  is  the  black- 
est and  saddest  of  all  the  bad  omens  that  are  upon  us."  Such  was 
the  appreciation  of  the  educational  labors  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  by 
one  who  was  a  witness  of  their  abundant  fruitfulness,  and  who  in- 
cluded him,  in  his  ^Divine  Illustrations^^  among  the  First  Good 
Men,  '  who  brought  the  Gospel  into  this  wilderness,  and  settled 
churches  here  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel.' 

He  was  born  at  Nasing,  in  Essex,  England,  Nov.,  1604,  of  Puri- 
tan parents,  who  secured  for  him  a  thorough  education  in  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1622.  After  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  he  taught  for  a  time  in  the  school  kept  by  the 
eminent  Thomas  Hooker,  Hhe  quiet  sanctity  of  whose  household 
was  a  rich  blessing  to  his  soul.'  He  came  over  in  the  vessel  which 
brought  over  Gov.  Winthrop's  wife  and  children,  in  Nov.,  1631,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church,  in  a  temporary  absence  of 
Mr.  Wilson  in  England,  with  such  acceptance  that  the  Church 
would  have  made  him  their  Teacher.  But  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  a  company  of  friends  to  be  their  teacher,  when  they  should  come 
over,  as  they  did  in  1632,  when  he  settled  with  them  at  Roxbury 
— ^being  ordained  Teacher  in  Noveipber,  in  the  church  of  which 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  invested  with  pastoral  charge  in  July  pre- 
ceding. In  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Ann  Mountfort,  bom 
in  1604,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before  he  left  England.  To 
them  were  born  seven  children — she  died  March  24,  1687,  aged  84, 
and  he  in  May  20,  1690,  aged  86. 

In  the  year  previous  to  his  death,  he  conveyed  an  estate  of  about 
75  acres  to  trustees  for  '  the  'maintenance,  support,  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  school  and  schoolmaster  at  that  part  of  Roxbury,  com- 
monly called  Jamaica,  or  the  Pond  Plains,  for  the  teaching  and 
instructing  of  the  children  at  that  end  of  the  town,  (together 
with  such  Indians  and  negroes  as  shall  or  may  come  to  the  said 
school)  and  to  no  other  intent  or  purpose  whatever.' 

Before  giving  in  some  detail  the  original  documents,  connected 
with  the  Free  School  in  the  Easterly  Part  of  Roxbury,  which  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  character  of  the  early  Free  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  will  note  briefly  the  labors  of  Eliot,  for  which  his  contem- 
poraries and  posterity  call  him  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 
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XUOT'S  LABOBS  rOR  THB  INDIANS.* 

In  the  first  place  he  set  about  learning  the  Indian  language,  under 
difificulties  which  only  a  pioneer  can  encounter  or  appreciate.  With- 
out book,  or  teacher,  he  had  to  grope  his  way  from  the  unintelligi- 
ble sounds  of  the  barbarous  natives,  into  the  mysteries  of  a  language 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  master  with  all  the  helps  of  learn- 
ing. He  had  first  to  learn  to  understand  the  common  talk.  Then 
he  had  to  learn  the  fit  analogies  to  express  what  he  had  to  teach, 
for  which  they  had  no  words,  but  which  he  must  still  teach  in  the 
language  of  the  natives. — ^And  he  had  also  to  study  the  Indian  and 
reduce  it  to  some  system,  to  study  its  laws  scientifically,  as  well  as 
to  learn  the  words,  by  memory,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  written 
tongue.  It  is  said  he  took  Job  Nesutan  into  his  family  to  learn  the 
language.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had  been  studying  the 
language  for  several  years.  Amongst  the  deaths  recorded  in  the 
town  is  one,  in  1646,  of  *an  Indian  who  had  lived  ten  years  with 
the  whites,  and  could  readi'  From  our  knowledge  of  Eliot,  we  can 
not  help  believing  that  Eliot  taught,  and  learned  of  this  person. 

There  were  many  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury,  and  very 
likely  many  within  the  town,  though  but  rare  traces  are  found  of 
them.  Eliot  first  went  to  preach  to  them  at  Nonantum,  October 
.28th,  1646.  He  preached  there  again  on  the  11th,  and  again  on 
the  26th  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  The  whole  proceedings 
of  the  meetii^s  are  still  preserved.  After  prayer  and  a  discourse, 
the  Indians  put  such  questions  as  suggested  themselves,  such  as 
these.  How  he  knew  Jeeua  Christ  ?  Whether  the  English  were  ever 
ignorant  of  Christ  ?  Whether  Christ  could  understand  prayers  in 
Indian  ?  How  the  world  came  to  he  full  of  people^  if  all  men  were 
drovmed  in  the  flood  ?  Why  sea  water  was  salt  and  river  water  fresh  ? 
These  and  many  more  were  put  at  the  different  meetings.  They 
are  curious  and  interesting,  as  they  show  the  operation  of  men's 
minds  and  of  the  religious  sentiment.  But  they  are  too  volumin- 
ous for  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  The  accounts  of  the  meetings 
were  sent  to  England  and  published  and  excited  great  interest. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Eliot  that  the  Indians  must  be  civilized  in 
order  to  their  being  christianized.  Accordingly,  he  took  the  great- 
est pains  not  only  to  teach  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  to 
show  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  various  arts  known  to  the  English, 
and  to  urge  them  to  industry,  good  order,  and  good  government. 
He  looked  to  their  physical  comfort.     *  Cleanliness'  he  considered 

•  By  Ghtfkt  BL  EUm— io  Hittfiff  tf  Boibvrff,  1847. 
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'next  to  Godliness.'  On  the  organization  of  a  town  at  Natick,  a 
simple  code  of  laws  was  agreed  upon,  which  indicate  at  once  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  the  aim  and  obstacles  of  Eliot.  They 
punished  1st,  idleness;  2d,  licentiousness;  3d,  cruelty  to  women; 
4th,  vagrancy;  5th,  looseness  in  dress;  6th,  filthiness  in  person. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  made  by  Eliot. 

Before,  or  about  the  time  when  Eliot  commenced  his  labor  at 
Nonantum,  he  had  visited  the  Indians  at  Dorchester  mill,  but  was 
not  well  received  by  them,  though  they  afterward  desired  him  to 
preach  to  them.  He  began  with  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
The  next  year,  he  went  to  Concord  to  preach,  when  he  converted 
the  chief  and  giuned  converts  in  the  tribe.  In  1648,  he  went  to  a 
tribe  on  the  Merrimac ;  in  1648,  to  Yarmouth,  afterward  to  Lancas- 
ter and  Brookfield.  It  was  his  custom  for  many  years  to  preach  to 
the  Indians  ohce  a  fortnight  In  1670,  he  made  a  jouruey  to  the 
Indians  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  In  1673-4,  he  traveled  through  the 
country  of  the  Nipmucks,  who  inhabited  the  southern  parts  of 
western  Massachusetts  and  the  north  of  Connecticut,  preaching 
constantly,  and  teaching  them  in  their  wigwams. 

The  progress  he  made  was  not  rapid.  It  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war  the  whole  number 
of  Christian  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  about  1,150. 
The  work  was  beset  with  difficulties.  King  Philip  told  the  Apostle 
that  he  cared  no  more  for  his  religion  than  for  a  button  on  his  coat. 
Ninigret,  the  Narraganset  sachem,  when  requested  by  Mayhew 
leave  to  preach  to  his  tribe,  told  him  to  make  the  English  good 
first.  There  was  great  personal  danger  and  hardship.  On  one 
occasion,  the  life  of  Mr.  Eliot  was  threatened  if  he  dared  to  visit  a 
certain  tribe ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate,  saying,  *  it  is  God's  work  and 
I  fear  not,'  and  he  went,  under  the  guard  of  his  friends  and  some 
Christian  Indians.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, '  I  have  not  been 
dry  night  or  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the  sixth, 
but  so  traveled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.  But  God  steps  in  and 
helps.'  Gookin,  a  Judge  of  the  Indian  Court,  said  he  was  afraid  to 
go  through  the  streets  alone.  Eliot  was  not  proof  against  all  hard- 
ship. In  1657,  he  was  ^exercised  by  the  sciatica^  enduring  much 
anguish  and  dolor,'  so  that  he  could  not  preach  for  twenty  weeks. 

Yet  he  accomplished  much.  Under  him  the  Indians  became  neat 
and  industrious.  They  began  to  leave  their  old  habits  and  organize 
into  civilized  society.  Several  of  their  towns  became  quite  thriving 
and  reapectablew    In  1647.  on  Eliot's  petition,  a  conrt  was  estab-- 
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lisbed  for  the  Indian  tribe  of  Nonantnm.  The  warrant  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Waban,  *  Yoo,  yon  big  constable,  qoick  you  catch  um  Jeremiah 
Oi&cow,  strong  yon  hold  nm,  safe  yon  bring  um,  afore  me  Waban, 
justice  peace,'  and  his  righteous  judgment  in  the  case,  between  the 
drunken  Indians,  '  tie  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiff,  and  whip 
um  fendant,  and  whip  um  witness,'  have  become  equally  well  known, 
but  the  general  good  order  and  thrifty  condition  of  the  Natick 
Indians  is  proof  enough  of  a  wise  administration  of  affairs.  Even 
the  ridiculous  warrant  is  equaled  in  brevity  by  one  from  the  English 
court.  •  To  the  Marshal,  or  his  deputy.  By  virtue  hereof  you  are 
required  to  levy  of  the  land  of  John  Lamb  to  the  value  of  £50: 18, 
(and  2sh.  for  this  ex'on,)  to  satisfy  the  worshipfull  Thomas  Dudley 
for  a  jadgraent  granted  at  the  Court  held  at  Boston  the  6th  month.' 

In  1647,  there  was  a  synod  which  the  Indians  attended.  A  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  Indian  language,  and  after  it  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  put  any  questions  that  suggested  themselves. 

In  1650,  the  Natick  Indians  urged  Eliot  to  allow  them  to  form  a 
town.  The  Indian  town  was  organized  the  6th  of  August,  1651. 
The  regular  formation  of  a  church  was  conducted  with  great  cau- 
tion, from  conscientious  fears  lest  the  natives  should  be  admitted  to 
communion  unprepared.  Repeated  examinations  were  had,  some 
of  them  public     In  1660,  an  Indian  church  was  formed. 

In  connection  with  these  labors,  Eliot  undertook  and  accom- 
plished others,  designed  to  established  his  work  on  a  lasting  basis. 
He  thought  of  making  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  at  least  as  early 
as  1649.  In  1651,  he  had  begun  it  In  1661,  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  Indian,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1663.  His 
labors  for  the  Indians  were  the  dearest  objects  of  his  heart.  The 
result  he  hoped  for  was  one  that  cheered  his  manly  and  benevo- 
lent soul  to  think  upon.  He  looked  to  the  direct  effect  of  his  own 
labors  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  because,  having  few  to  aid  him, 
he  could  not  but  feel  how  much  the  success  of  his  objects  depended 
on  his  own  single  arm  alone.  He  had  not  merely  to  write,  but  to 
do  much  of  the  labor  of  printing  also.  In  a  letter  written  concern- 
ing a  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1685,  he 
speaks  of  having  only  one  person  besides  himself  able  to  conduct 
the  work.    This  was  the  Indian  James,  known  as  the  Printer. 

In  speaking  of  this  work,  Edward  Everett  has  said, '  Since  the 
days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a  nobler,  truer,  and  warmer  spirit  than 
John  Eliot  never  lived ;  and  taking  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
narrowness  of  the  means,  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  considera- 
tion, the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  does  not  contain  an 
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example  of  resolute,  untiring,  Buccessful  labor,  superior  to  that  of 
translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Massachusetts,  a  labor  performed  under  the  constant  bur- 
den of  his  duties  as  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  and  at  a  time  when 
his  spirits  began  to  flag.' 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  vast  as  was  the  undertaking,  and  however 
common  patience  might  have  broken  under  so  long  and  wearisome 
a  labor,  the  literary  toil  of  Eliot  was  not  so  great  as  his  missionary 
labors.  In  these,  while  he  had  few  of  the  pleasures  of  study  or 
learning,  he  had  quite  as  much  tedious  drudgery,  and  he  had  also  to 
encounter  danger,  to  endure  excessive  hardships,  and  what  perhaps 
would  be  most  trying  of  all,  to  withstand  the  attacks  and  calumnies 
of  the  English  themselves.  The  feelings  of  many  of  the  English 
were  hostile  to  his  efforts.  When  thef  natives  were  committing 
depredations  on  their  property,  burning  their  villages,  and  murder- 
ing families  all  about,  the  English  could  not  enter  with  great  sym- 
pathy into  the  feelings  of  Eliot.  Besides  this,  Eliot  had  the  pain 
of  seeing  his  best  efforts  thwarted,  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  the 
labors  of  twice  as  many  years  as  it  took  him  to  translate  the  Bible, 
undone  in  a  moment,  by  some  cruel  or  imprudent  act  on  the  part 
of  his  own  countrymen.  Such  things  will  damp  and  dishearten  one 
who  fears  no  danger  and  never  is  tired  with  the  severest  labor. 

For  forty  years,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he  continued  his 
visits  to  the  Indians,  not  merely  preaching  and  holding  'talks'  with 
them,  but  going  about  amongst  them  every  where,  as  the  earliest 
code  of  laws  proves,  in  the  midst  of  every  thing  loathsome  and  re- 
volting. His  feelings  must  have  been  bitter  when  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he  found  that  more  than  half  those  who  had  been  numbered 
amongst  the  little  body  of  his  converts,  had  renounced  the  faith,  and 
taken  up  arms  against  the  English. 

In  1675,  several  captive  Indians  were  brought  to  Boston. — Eliot 
interested  himself  deeply  in  their  behalf.  His  diary  shows  how 
warm  was  his  sympathy.  But  the  people  looked  at  it  with  jealousy, 
and  nothing  but  respect  for  Eliot  could  have  prevented  forcible  in- 
terference. It  was  a  sore  trial  for  him  to  see  men  ruthlessly  rooting 
out  the  truths  he  had  planted,  and  to  feel  that,  no  one  would  again 
attempt  to  do  what  he  had  effected. 

In  1675,  is  a  note  in  his  diary, '  soone  after  the  warre  wh.  ye  In- 
dians brake  forth,  the  history  wr.  off  I  cannot,  I  may  not  relate,  the 
prophane  Indians  proved  a  sharpe  rod  to  the  English,  and  the  Eng- 
lish proved  a  very  sharpe  rod  to  the  praying  Indians.' 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  records  how  the  soldiers  welcomed 
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our  Indians  (the  praying  Indians)  wherever  they  met  them,  and  'led 
them  to  the  ordinarys  and  made  them  drink,  and  bred  them  by 
snch  a  habit  to  love  strong  drink,  so  that  it  was  a  terrible  snare  to 
OS.  They  learned  so  to  love  strong  drink  that 'they  spent  all  their 
wages  and  pawned  all  they  had  for  strong  drink,'  *  so  that  drunken- 
ness increased,  quarrelling  and  filing,'  &c.  He  then  laments  ovei^ 
the  loss  of  their  Bibles. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  could  not  so  severely  tax  all  his  en- 
ergies, as  these  labors.  It  certainly  was  attended  with  none  of  the 
bitter  discouragements  he  found  in  them. 

Besides  the  Bible,  Eliot  translated  many  other  books  into  the 
Indian  language.  Baxter's  Call,  and  the  Psalter,  were  published  in 
1664 ;  the  Indian  Grammar,  in  1666 ;  several  editions  of  Cate- 
chisms and  Primers ;  the  *  Sound  Believer,'  and  some  tracts,  about 
the  same  time. 

Besides  his  Indian  books,  Eliot  wrote  and  published  several  Eng- 
lish ones  ;  in  1666,  the  *  Communion  of  the  Churches;'  in  1672,  the 
'Logical  Primer;'  in  1678,  the  'Harmony  of  the  Gospels.'  'The 
Christian  Commonwealth '  was  also  written  by  Eliot — a  work  in 
some  respects  very  remarkable,  as  it  was  above  the  mere  imitation 
of  Old  Testament  enactments,  to  which  nearly  all  the  Puritan  law- 
givers of  that  period  were  addicted,  and  provided  in  the  matter  of 
penalties  for  a  system  of  precedents,  founded  on  the  harmony  of 
any  decision  by  the  Supreme  Council  between  the  Divine  and  the 
Human — the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  being  the  guide  of  all  moral 
actions  of  man  either  toward  God  or  man.  It  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  a  Higher  Law — that  no  human  enactment  which  conflicts  with 
the  laws  of  God  in  the  conscience  can  bind  men  in  their  civil 
conduct. 

For  near  eighty  years  Mr.  Eliot  labored  for  the  Indians,  and  for 
his  native  people — always  beloved  by  alL  His  charity  was  so  great 
that  his  salary  was  often  distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy 
neighbors,  so  soon  after  the  period  at  which  he  received  it,  that  be- 
fore another  period  arrived  his  own  family  were  straightened  for  the 
comforts  of  life.  One  day  the  parish  treasurer,  on  paying  the  money 
due,  which  he  put  into  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot 
from  giving  away  his  money  before  he  got  home,  tied  the  ends  of 
the  handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could.  The  good 
man  received  the  handkerchief  and  took  leave  of  the  treasurer.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  family. 
On  entering  he  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  God  had  sent 
them  some  relief!    The  sufferers,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  welcomed 
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their  pions  benefactor,  who,  with  moistened  eyes,  began  to  untie 
the  knots  in  his  handkerchiefl  After  many  efforts  to  get  at  his 
money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  ho  gave  the 
handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  family,  say- 
ing, with  trembling  accents,  *  Here,  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  believe  the 
Lord  designed  all  for  you.'  Whenever  he  is  spoken  of  by  any  of 
them,  he  is  named  in  terms  of  more  than  common  endearment. 

His  private  jonmal  is  full  of  entries  which  indicate  the  character 
of  the  man — instead  of  recording  outward  events,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, shipwrecks,  the  weather,  gossip,  he  *  thanks  God  that  the 
£12  18«.  9rf.,  which  they  rwsed  to  buy  Edward  Stowell  out  of  Turkish 
captivity,  made  up  just  the  sum  needed.*  He  speaks  of  the  attempts 
made  to  reduce  Southold  and  Southampton,  *  because  they  stand  for 
their  liberty ;'  of  the  Sabbath-school ;  of '  the  gracious  gift  of  charity 
from  the  friends  in  Dublin  for  such  as  died  in  the  warr ;'  of  his  visits 
to  men,  Indians  and  whites,  in  prison,  and  on  the  scaffold. 

In  his  parish  he  always  declined  taking  wine,  quietly  remarking 
that  it  was  an  ancient  beverage  undoubtedly,  but  he  believed  water 
was  an  older  one.  He  utterly  condemned  the  filthy  use  of  tobacco. 
He  preached  and  prayed  against  wigs  and  long  hair,  and  censured 
many  fashions  of  the  day  as  ridiculous.  Some  of  his  biographers 
have  set  down  his  sentiments  on  these  matters  as  well  as  on  war, 
temperance,  and  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  to  his  *•  prejudices.* 
But  they  condemn  themselves  more  than  they  censure  him.  He 
considered  what  was  just,  and  thought  of  the  follies  of  fashion  as 
they  indicated  and  affected  character.  For  himself,  he  saved  that 
he  might  be  liberal.  He  never  had  but  one  dish  at  meal.  He 
wore  a  leathern  girdle.  Notwithstanding  his  great  private  benevo- 
lence, with  his  small  salary,  he  accomplished  costly  undertakings. 

When  he  could  not  preach,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  said  to  the 
parish,  '  I  do  here  give  up  my  salary  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
now,  brethren,  you  may  fix  that  upon  any  man  that  God  shall  make 
a  pastor.'  But  the  society  declined  to  receive  it,  saying  they  deemed 
his  presence  necessary,  whatever  sum  was  granted  for  his  support 

'  Mr.  £liot  was  peculiarly  happy  in  domestic  life.  His  wife  was 
an  excellent  economist,  and  by  her  prudent  management  enabled 
him  to  be  generous  to  his  friends  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  With 
a  moderate  stipend,  he  educated  four  sons  at  college.' 

As  a  preacher,  Eliot  was  very  effective  and  popular.  His  manner 
was  easy  and  pleasing,  his  voice  sweet  and  clear,  his  style  plain,  and 
free  from  the  conceit  of  the  day.  He  always  was  earnest  and  spoke 
from  the  fullness  of  his  own  feelings. 
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YIBOINIA— COLONIAL  FEHIOD. 


TISGINIA  OOMPANT. 


The  Virginia  Gompanj  were  the  first  to  take  steps  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  in  the  English  colonies  of  America.  In  a  letter 
written  to  the  authorities  of  the  infant  settlement  at  Jamestown,  on  No- 
vember 18, 1618,  they  use  these  words  :  "  Whereas,  by  a  special  grant 
and  license  from  his  Majesty,  a  general  contribution  over  this  realm  hath 
been  made  for  the  bnilding  and  planting  of  a  college  for  the  training  np  of 
the  children  of  those  infidels  in  true  religion,  moral  virtue,  and  civility, 
and  for  other  godliness,  we  do  therefore,  according  to  a  former  grant 
and  order,  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  and  ordain  that  a  convenient  place 
be  chosen  and  set  out  for  the  planting  of  a  university  at  the  said  Hen- 
rico in  time  to  come,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  preparation  be  there 
made  for  the  building  of  the  said  college  for  the  children  of  the  infidels, 
according  to  such  instructions  as  we  shall  deliver.  And  we  will 
and  ordain  that  ten  thousand  acres,  partly  of  the  land  they  impaled, 
and  partly  of  the  land  within  the  territory  of  the  said  Henrico,  be 
allotted  and  set  out  for  the  endowing  of  the  said  university  and 
college  with  convenient  possessions." 

A  week  after  the  date  of  this  communication,  a  ripe  scholar  in  Eng- 
land, the  Rev.  Thomas  Lorkin,  subsequently  distinguished  as  secretary 
of  the  English  embassy  in  France,  writes  to  an  acquaintance :  "  A 
good  firiend  of  mine  proposed  to  me  within  three  or  four  days  a  con> 
dition  of  gomg  over  to  Virginia,  where  the  Virginia  Company  means 
to  erect  a  coUege,  and  undertakes  to  procure  me  good  assurance  of 
^200  a  year,  and  if  I  shall  find  there  any  ground  of  dislike,  liberty 
to  return  at  pleasure.'' 

The  offer,  after  due  consideration,  appears  not  to  have  been  accepted, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  until  the  reorganization  of  the  company 
in  April,  1619,  and  the  election  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  its  presiding 


*Pi«|«rad  by  Retr.  B.  D.  Netlt  in  Office  of  Education,  for  a  aeri«s  of  chaptan  on  the  Hictorieal 
Developinent  of  Bdncatlon  in  th«  United  States,  projected  by  the  Comminioner  (Henry  Barnard). 
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By  his  integrity,  patriotism,  scholarship,  and  great  administrative 
talent,  he  infused  new  life  into  the  expiring  society,  and  associated 
with  him  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  honorable  merchant  of  London,  Sir 
John  Danvers,  the  step-father,  and  Edward  Lord  Gherbory,  the  brother 
of  the  sweet  poet,  George  Herbert,  also  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
in  early  life  extended  a  helping  hand  to  a  poor  boy  that  is  said  to  have 
held  horses  for  gentlemen  at  the  doors  of  play-houses,  and  became . 
Shakspeare,  the  portrayer  of  all  the  varied  emotions  of  the  soul,  whose 
reputation  as  a  dramatist  has  increased  in  lustre  as  the  centuries  have 
advanced. 

The  new  managers  of  the  company  proceeded  to  reconstruct  Vir- 
ginia with  the  most  liberal  views.  By  their  permission  the  first  repre- 
sentative and  legislative  body  in  America  was  convened  at  Jamestown, 
on  July  30, 1619,  in  the  church,  the  most  convenient  place  they  could 
find,  the  minister  of  which  was  Mr.  Buck. 

During  the  sessions  of  this  body,  which  continued  until  the  fourth 
of  August,  a  petition  was  presented  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  uni- 
versity and  college.  From  this  period  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  Company  the  design  of  a  university  and  college  was  never 
forgotten. 

The  collections  taken  up  by  order  of  the  King  for  a  college  in 
1619  amounted  to  <£2,043  2s.  12^.,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  company 
on  May  26th,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  as  treasurer,  propounded  to  the  court 
"  a  thing  worthy  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  honor  of  the  company,  forasmuch  as  the  King,  in  his  most  gracious 
favour,  hath  granted  his  letters  to  the  several  bishops  of  his  kingdom 
for  the  collecting  of  moneys  to  erect  and  build  a  college  in  Vir^nia  for 
the  training  and  bringing  up  of  infidels'  children  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  Gk)d  and  understanding  of  righteousness.  He  conceived  it  the 
fittest  that  as  yet  they  should  not  build  the  college,  but  rather  for- 
bear awhile,  and  begin  first  with  the  advances  they  have  to  provide 
and  settle  an  annual  revenue,  and  out  of  that  to  'begin  the  erection  of 
said  college.  And  for  the  performance  hereof  also  moved  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land  be  laid  out  at  Henrico,  being  the  place  formerly  re- 
solved on,  which  should  be  called  the  college  land,  and  for  the  planting 
of  the  same  send  presently  fifty  good  persons,  to  be  located  thereon,  and 
to  occupy  the  same." 

On  June  14,  1619,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Treasurer,  "that  the  court 
would  take  into  consideration  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  gentle- 
men  and  other  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  for  Virginia  concerning  the 
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college,  being  a  weighty  basiness,  and  so  great  that  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  therein  mast  be  given  to  the  State.  Upon  which 
the  court,  upon  deliberate  consideration,  have  recommended  the  rare 
trust  unto  the  right  worthy  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Sir  John  Danvers, 
Sir  Nath.  Rich.  Sir  Jo.  Wolstenholme,  Mr.  Deputy  Ferrar,  Mr.  Dr. 
Anthony,  and  Mr.  Dr.  Gulson,  to  meet  at  such  time  as  Mr.  Treasurer 
shall  order  thereto." 

On  June  the  24th  the  committee  by  the  last  court  appointed  for  the 
college  having  met,  as  they  were  desired,  delivered  over  their  proceed- 
ings, which  the  court  allowed,  being  this  that  folio weth : 

**  A  note  of  what  kind  of  men  and  most  fit  to  be  sent  to  Virginia  in 
the  next  intended  voyage  of  transporting  one  hundred  men. 

"A  minister  to  be  entertained  at  the  yearly  allowance  of  forty  pounds, 
and  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  him  and  his  forever ;  to  be  allowed 
his  transportation  and  his  man's  at  the  company's  charge,  and  ten 
pounds  to  furnish  himself  withall. 

"A  captain  thought  fit,  to  be  considered  of,  to  take  charge  of  such 
people  as  are  to  be  planted  on  the  college  land. 

"All  the  people  at  this  first  sending,  except  some  soon  to  be  sent  as 
well  for  planting  the  college  and  public  land,  to  be  single  men,  uumar- 
ried. 

**  A  warrant  to  be  made  and  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  for  the 
payment  of  the  collection  money  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer, 
and  that  Dr.  Gulstone  shall  be  entreated  to  present  unto  my  Lord 
Primate  of  Oanterbury  such  letters  to  be  signed  for  the  speedy  pay- 
ing of  the  moneys  from  every  diocese  which  yet  remain  unpaid. 

'*The  several  sorts  of  tradesmen  and  others  for  the  college  land: 
smiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  turners,  potters,  husbandmen,  brick- 
makers. 

'  'And  whereas,  according  to  the  standing  order,  seven  were  chosen  by 
the  court  to  be  of  the  committee  for  the  college,  the  said  order  allow- 
ing no  more,  and,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  John  Wroth  came  in  error  to  be 
left  out,  he  is  therefore  now  desired  to  be  an  assistant  with  them,  and 
to  give  them  meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as  is  agreed  of" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  held  in  London,  at  Mr.  Ferrar's  house, 
on  July  21,  1G19,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Warwick,  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  and  others  being  present,  the  following  anonymous  let- 
ter was  read : 
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I.  H.  S. 
**SiR  Edwin  Sandys,  Treaiurer  qf  Virginia : 

"QooA  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  is  daily  magnified  by  the 
experiment  of  your  zeal  and  piety  in  giving  beginning  to  the  fotmda- 
tion  of  the  college  in  Virginia,  sacred  work  dne  to  Heaven  and  so  longed 
for  on  earth. 

"Now  know  we  assuredly  that  the  Lord  will  do  yon  good  and  bless 
you  in  all  your  proceedings,  even  as  He  blessed  the  house  of  Obed 
Edom  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto  him  because  of  the  ark  of  God. 
Now  that  you  seek  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  all  things  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you.  This  I  well  see  already,  and  perceive  that  by  your  godly 
determination  the  Lord  hath  given  you  favor  in  the  sight  of  all  His 
people,  and  I  know  some  whose  hearts  are  much  enlarged  because  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  our  Gk>d  to  procure  you  wealth,  which  greater 
designs  I  have  presumed  to  outrun  with  tbis  oblation,  which  I  humbly 
beseech  you  may  be  accepted  as  the  pledge  of  my  devotion,  and  as 
an  earnest  of  the  power  which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Almighty  Grod 
of  Jacob  concerning  this  thing,  which  till  I  may  in  part  perform  I  desire 
to  remain  unknown  and  unsought  after. 

"  The  things  are  these  :  a  communion  cup  with  the  ewer  and  vase;  a 
trencher  plate  for  the  bread ;  a  carpet  of  crimson  velvet ;  a  linen 
damask  cloth." 

On  Wednesday,  November  17,  1619,  at  a  great  and  general  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Virginia  Company,  the  treasurer  referred  to  the 
instructions  sent  out  by  the  new  governor  of  the  colony,  Sir  Qeorge 
Yeardley,  by  which  were  to  be  selected  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
the  university  to  be  planted  at  Henrico,  of  which  one  thousand  was 
reserved  for  the  college  for  the  conversion  of  infidels. 

On  December  Ist,  **  It  was  propounded  that  in  consideration  of 
some  public  gifts  given  by  sundry  persons  to  Virginia,  divers  presents 
of  church  plate  and  other  ornaments,  two  hundred  pounds  already 
given  toward  building  a  church,  and  five  hundred  pounds  promised  by 
another  toward  the  educating  of  infidels'  children,  that,  for  the  honor 
of  Ood,  and  memorial  of  such  good  benefactors,  a  tablet  might  hang  in 
the  court  with  their  names  and  gifts  inserted,  and  the  ministers  of 
Virginia  and  the  Sommer  islands  may  have  intelligence  thereof,  that  for 
their  pious  works  they  may  recommend  them  to  Q-od  in  their  prayers ; 
which  generally  was  thought  very  fit  and  expedient." 

On  February  2,  1619-20 :  "A  letter  from  an  unknown  person  was 
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read,  directed  to  the  treasurer,  promising  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
educating  and  bringing  up  infidels'  children  in  Ghristianity,  which  Mr. 
Treasurer,  not  willing  to  meddle  therewith  alone,  desired  the  court  to 
appoint  a  select  committee  for  the  managing  and  emploTing  of  it  to 
the  best  purpose.  They  made  choice  of :  Lord  Pagett,  Sir  Tho.  Wroth, 
Mr.  J.  Wroth,  Mr.  Deputie,  Mr.  Tho.  Gibbs,  Dr.  Winstone,  Mr. 
Bamfourde,  and  Mr.  Keightley. 

The  copy  of  the  letter, 

"Sir  :  Tour  charitable  endeavour  for  Virginia  hath  made  you  a  father, 
me  a  favourer  of  those  good  works  which,  although  heretofore  hath 
come  near  to  give  birth,  jet  for  want  of  strength  could  never  be 
delivered,  (envy  and  division  dashing  these  younglings  even  in  the 
womb,)  until  your  helpful  hand,  with  other  favorable  personages,  gave 
them  both  birth  and  being,  for  the  better  prosecating  of  which  good 
and  pious  work,  seeing  many  casting  gifts  into  the  treasury,  I  am  encour- 
aged to  tender  my  poor  mite;  and  although  I  cannot  with  the  princes 
of  Issaker  bring  gold  and  silver  covering,  yet  offer  you  what  I  can, 
some  goats'  hair,  necessary  stuff  for  the  Lord's  tabernacle,  protesting 
here  in  my  sincerity,  without  Papistical  merit  or  Pharisaical  applause, 
wishing  from  my  heart  as  much  unity  iu  your  honorable  undertaking 
as  there  is  sincerity  in  my  designs,  to  the  furtherance  of  which  good 
work,  the  converting  of  infidels  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  I  promised  by 
my  good  friends  f£500  for  the  maintenance  of  a  convenient  number  of 
young  Indians  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  or  younger,  and  instructed 
in  the  reading  and  understanding  the  principles  of  Christianity  unto  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  then  as  occasion  showeth,  to  be  trained  and 
brought  up  in  some  lawful  trade  with  all  humanity  and  gentleness  until 
the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years,  and  then  to  enjoy  like  liberties  and 
privileges  with  our  native  English  in  that  place. 

"And  for  the  better  performance  thereof  yon  shall  receive  43650 
more,  which  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  two  religious  persons 
with  certitude  of  payment,  who  shall  unto  every  quarter  examine 
and  certify  to  the  treasurer  here,  in  England,  the  due  operation  of 
these  promises,  together  with  the  names  of  those  children  thas  taken, 
the  foster-fathers  and  overseers,  not  doubting  but  you  are  all  assured 
that  gifts  devoted  to  God's  service  cannot  be  diverted  to  private  and 
secular  advantages  without  sacrilege.  If  your  graver  judgments  can 
devise  a  more  charitable  course  for  the  younger,  I  beseech  you  inform 
my  finend,  with  your  security  for  true  performance,  and  my  benevo- 
lence shall  be  always  ready  to  be  delivered  accordingly. 
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•*  The  greatest  courtesy  I  expect  or  crave  is  to  conceal  my  friend's 
name,  lest  importunity  might  urge  him  to  betray  that  trust  of  service, 
which  he  hath  faithfully  promised,  who  hath  moved  my  heart  to  this 
good  work.    I  rest,  ah  famo, 

"DUST  AND  ASHBS. 

"Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 

"  The  faithful  Treasurer  far  Virgima.'* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  February  the  following  was  passed : 

"  Whereas,  at  the  last  court  a  special  committee  was  appointed  for 
the  managing  of  the  436500  given  by  an  unknown  person  for  educating 
the  infidels'  children,  Mr.  Treasurer  signified  that  they  have  met  and 
taken  into  consideration  the  proposition  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme, 
that  John  Peirce  and  his  associates  might  have  the  training  and  bring- 
ing up  of  some  of  these  children ;  but  the  said  committee,  for  divers 
reasons,  think  it  inconvenient,  first,  because  they  intend  not  to  go  this 
two  or  three  months,  and  then  after  their  arrival  will  be  long  in  settling 
themselves ;  as  also  that  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  and 
BO  they  may  stay  four  or  five  years  before  they  have  account  that  any 
good  is  done. 

"And  for  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  private  men  to  bring  them  up,  as 
was  by  some  proposed,  they  thought  it  was  not  so  fit,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  unto  which  it  is  subject. 

"  But  forasmuch  as  divers  hundreds  and  particular  plantations  are 
already  there  settled,  and  the  Indians  well  acquainted  with  them,  as 
namely,  Smith's  Hundred,  Martin's  Hundred,  Bartlett's  Hundred,  and 
the  like,  that,  therefore,  they  receive  and  take  charge  of  them,  by  which 
course  they  shall  be  sure  to  be  well  nurtured  and  have  their  due  so 
long  as  these  plantations  shall  hold ;  and  for  such  of  the  children  as 
they  find  capable  of  learning  shall  be  put  in  the  college  and  brought 
up  to  be  Fellows,  and  such  as  are  not  shall  be  put  to  trades  and  be 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  Christian  religion. 

"And  being  demanded  how  and  by  what  lawful  means  they  would 
preserve  them,  and  after  keep  them,  that  they  run  not  to  join  their 
parents  or  friends,  and  their  parents  or  friends  steal  them  not  away, 
which  natural  affection  may  inforce  in  the  one  and  the  other,  it  was 
answered  and  well  allowed  that  a  treaty  and  agreement  be  made  with 
the  King  of  that  country  concerning  them,  which  if  it  so  fall  out  at  any 
time,  as  is  expressed,  they  may  by  his  command  be  returned. 

"Whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Boe  promised  that  Bartlett's  Hundred 
should  take  two  or  three,  and  Mr.  Smith  to  be  respondent  to  the  corn- 
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pany,  and  becanae  every  hundred  may  the  better  consider  thereof  they 
were  licensed  till  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,. at  which  time  they  sit  at 
Mr.  Treasurer's  to  bring  in  their  answer  how  many  they  wOl  have, 
and  bring  those  that  wiU  be  respondent  for  them,  and  those  that  others 
will  not  take  Mr.  Treasurer,  in  behalf  of  Smith's  Hundred,  hath  prom- 
ised to  take  into  their  charge." 

**  The  Treasurer  signified,  on  February  22d,  "  that  the  corporation  of 
Smith's  Hundred  very  well  accepted  of  the  charge  of  infidels'  chil- 
drenre  commended  unto  them  by  the  court,  in  regard  of  their  good  dis- 
position to  do  good ;  but,  otherwise,  if  the  court  shall  please  to  take  it 
from  them  they  will  willingly  give  <£100.  And  for  their  resolutions, 
although  they  have  not  yet  set  them  down  in  writing,  by  reason  of 
some  things  yet  to  be  considered  of,  they  wOl,  so  soon  as  may  be,  pre- 
pare the  same  and  present  it." 

A  box  standing  upon  the  table  with  this  direction,  **  To  Sir  Edwin 
Sandis,  the  faithful  Treaturerfor  Virginia,*^  he  acquainted  them  that 
it  was  brought  unto  him  by  a  man  of  good  fashion,  who  would  neither 
tell  him  his  name  nor  from  whence  it  came ;  but,  by  the  subscription 
being  the  same  as  the  letter,  he  considered  that  it  might  be  the  <j£550 
promised  them. 

And  it  being  agreed  that  the  box  should  be  opened,  there  was  a  bag 
of  new  gold  containing  the  said  sum  of  <36550. 

Whereupon  Doctor  Winstone  reporting  that  the  committee  had 
requested  for  the  managing  thereof,  and  that  it  should  be  wholly  in 
charge  of  Smith's  Hundred.  It  was  desired  by  some  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  presented  in  writing  at  the  next  court,  which,  in  regard 
of  the  Ash- Wednesday  sermon,  was  agreed  to  be  upon  Thiursday  after- 
noon. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  on  April  9, 
1620,  intelligence  was  given  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  elder,  being 
translated  from  this  life  unto  a  better,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  <9e300 
towards  the  converting  of  infidels'  children  in  Virginia,  to  be  paid  unto 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Mr.  Jo.  Ferrar,  at  such  time  as,  upon  certificate 
from  there,  ten  of  the  said  infidels'  children  shall  be  placed  in  the  col- 
lege, to  be  there  disposed  of  by  the  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Jo. 
Ferrar,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  said  will ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  [time]  till  that  was  performed  he  hath  tied  his  executors  to  pay 
eight  per  cent,  for  the  same  unto  three  several  honest  men  in  Virginia, 
(such  as  the  said  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  John  Ferrar  shall  approve 
of,)  of  good  life  and  fame,  that  will  undertake  each  of  them  to  bring 
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up  one  of  the  said  children  in  the  grounds  of  Christian  religion,  that  is 
to  say,  <£8  joarlj  apiece. 

About  this  period  Mr.  G^rge  Thorpe,  a  gentleman  of  sterling  char- 
acter, of  his  Majesty's  privy  chamber,  and  one  of  his  coimcil  for  Vir- 
ginia, sailed  for  the  colony,  having  been  appointed  by  the  company 
deputy  to  take  charge  of  the  coUege  lands. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company  on  November  15, 1620,  as  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  completed,  "  a  stranger 
stepped  in,"  and  presented  a  map  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s,  containing 
a  description  of  Ouiana,  and  with  the  same  four  great  books,  as  the  gift 
of  one  that  desired  his  name  might  not  be  known.  One  of  these  was 
a  translation  of  St.  Augustine's  City  of  Otoi ;  the  others  were  the  works 
of  the  distinguished  Galvinist  and  Puritan,  Mr.  Perkins,  "which  books 
the  donor  desired  might  be  sent  to  the  college  in  Virginia,  there  to  re- 
main in  safety  to  the  use  of  the  collegiate  educators,  and  not  suffered 
at  any  time  to  be  lent  abroad." 

For  which  so  worthy  a  gift  my  lord  of  Southampton  desired  the 
party  that  presented  them  to  return  deserved  thanks  from  hunself  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  him  that  had  so  kindly  bestowed  them. 

The  next  year  the  interest  of  the  company  in  establishing  schools 
in  America  was  increased  by  another  unexpected  donation. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Gopeland,*  a  devout  man,  like  the  celebrated  and  ac- 
complished Henry  Marty n,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  became  a  chaplain 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  16 13  arrived  at  Surat  The  next  year 
there  was  sent  to  England  an  East  India  youth,  that  had  been  taught  to 
read  and  write  by  Mr.  Copeland,  and  he  was  sent  to  school  by  the  East 
India  Company,  *'  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  that  hereafter  he  may  be 
sent  home  to  convert  some  of  his  nation." 

On  July  18,  1615,  letters  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  India 
Company  from  Patrick  Copeland,  informing  them  how  much  the  Indian 
youth  recommended  to  his  care  had  profited  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ohristian  religion,  so  that  he  is  able  to  render  an  account  of  his  faith 
and  desiring  to  receive  directions  concerning  his  baptism,  **  being  of 
opinion  that  it  was  fit  to  have  it  publicly  effected,  being  the  first  fruits 
of  India."  The  company  instructed  their  deputy  to  sp^k  with  Abbot, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  understand  his  opinion  before  they  re- 
solved on  anything  in  so  weighty  a  matter. 

Mr.  Copeland  returning  home  from  India  in  1621,  met  some  ships  on 
the  way  to  Virginia,  and  learning  the  destitution  of  the  New  World 

*  The  ninPMeript  r«oordi  ipell  the  name  in  two  ways,  Copland  and  Copeland. 
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eolonj  in  churches  and  schools,  he  longed  to  do  them  good.  The 
mode  devised  for  helping  them  is  folly  explained  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Virginia  Company. 

At  a  conrt  held  24th  October,  1621,  Mr.  Deputy  acquainted  the 
court  **  that  one  Mr.  Copland,  a  minister  lately  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  to  give  some  ftirtherance  unto  the 
plantation  in  Virginia,  had  been  pleased,  as  well  by  his  own  good  ex- 
ample as  by  persuasion,  to  stir  up  many  that  came  with  him  in  the 
ship  called  the  Boyal  James  to  contribute  toward  some  good  work  to 
be  begun  in  Virginia,  insomuch  that  he  had  already  procured  a 
matter  of  some  aS70  to  be  employed  that  way,  and  had  also  writ- 
ten from  Cape  Bona  Speranza  to  divers  parties  in  the  East  Indies  to 
move  them  to  some  charitable  contribution  thereunto .  So,  as  he  hoped» 
they  would  see  very  shortly  his  letters  would  produce  some  good 
effect  among  them,  especially  if  they  might  understand  in  what  manner 
they  intended  to  employ  the  same.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  a 
conunittee  should  be  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Copland  about  it. 
And  forasmuch  as  he  had  so  well  deserved  of  the  company  by  his 
extraordinary  care  and  pains  in  this  business,  it  was  thought  fit  and 
ordered  that  he  should  be  admitted  a  free  brother  of  this  company, 
and  at  the  next  quarter  court  it  should  be  moved  that  some  propor- 
tion of  land  might  be  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratification  of  his  worthy 
endeavors  to  advance  this  extended  work ;  and  further,  it  was  thought 
fit  also  to  add  thereunto  a  number  of  some  other  special  benefactors 
unto  the  plantation  whose  memorial  is  preserved.  The  committee  to 
treat  with  him  are  these:  Mr.  Deputy,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  Mr.  Bamforde,  Mr.  Abra.  Chamberlyne,  Mr.  Boberts,  Mr. 
Ayres." 

On  the  last  of  October,  1621,  Mr.  Deputy  signified  that,  "forasmuch 
as  it  was  reserved  unto  the  company  to  determine  whether  the  said 
money  should  be  employed  towards  the  building  of  a  church  or  a 
school,  as  aforesaid,  your  committee  appointed  have  had  conference 
with  Mr.  Copland  about  it,  and  do  hold  it  fit,  for  many  important 
reasons,  to  employ  the  said  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  a 
public  free  school  in  Virginia,  towards  which  an  unknown  person  hath 
likewise  given  «£30,  as  may  appear  by  the  report  of  said  committee, 
now  presented  to  be  read. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  October, 
1621,  present  Mr.  Deputy,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr. 
Nieholaa  Ferrar,  Mr.  Boberts. 
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'*  The  said  committee  meeting  this  afternoon  to  treat  with  Mr.  Cop- 
land touching  the  dispose  of  the  money  given  by  some  of  the  East 
India  Company  that  came  with  him  in  the  Royal  James,  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  some  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  plantation  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  said  Mr.  Copland  did  deliver  in  a  note  the  names  of  those 
that  had  freely  and  willingly  contributed  their  moneys  hereunto, 
which  money  Mr.  Copland  said  they  desired  might  be  employed  to- 
wards the  building  either  of  a  church  or  school  in  Virginia,  which  the 
company  should  think  fit*  And  that  although  the  sum  of  money  was 
but  a  small  proportion  to  perform  so  great  a  work,  yet  Mr.  Copland 
said  he  doubted  not  but  to  persuade  the  East  India  Company,  whom 
he  meant  to  solicit,  to  make  some  addition  thereunto ;  besides,  he 
said  that  he  had  very  effectually  wrote  (the  copy  of  which  letter  he 
delivered  and  was  read)  to  divers  factories  in  the  East  Indies  to  stir 
them  up  to  the  like  contribution  towards  the  performance  of  this  pious 
work,  as  they  had  already  done  for  a  church  at  Wapping,  to  which, 
by  his  report,  they  have  given  about  o6400. 

"  It  being,  therefor^,  now  taken  into  consideration  whether  a  church 
or  a  school  was  most  necessary,  and  might  nearest  agree  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  donors,  it  was  considered  that  forasmuch  as  each  par- 
ticular plantation,  as  well  as  the  general,  either  had  or  ought  to  have 
a  church  appropriated  unto  them,  there  was  therefore  a  greater  want 
of  a  school  than  of  churches. 

"As  also  for  that  it  was  impossible,  with  so  small  a  proportion,  to 
compass  so  great  a  work  as  the  building  of  a  church  would  require,  they 
therefore  conceived  it  most  fit  to  resolve  for  the  erecting  of  a  public  free 
school,  which,  being  for  the  education  of  children  and  grounding  them 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  civility  of  life,  and  human  learning,  seemed 
to  carry  with  it  the  greatest  weight  and  highest  consequence  unto  the 
plantations,  as  that  whereof  both  church  and  commmouwealth  take 
their  original  foundation  and  happy  estate,  this  being  also  so  like  to 
prove  a  work  most  acceptable  unto  the  planters,  through  want  whereof 
they  have  been  hitherto  constrained  to  send  their  children  from  thence 
hither  to  be  taught. 

'*  Secondly.  It  was  thought  fit  that  the  school  should  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  four  cities,  and  they  conceived  that  Charles  City,  of  the 
four,  did  afford  the  most  convenient  place  for  that  purpose,  as  well  in 
respect  it  matcheth  with  the  best  in  wholesomeness  of  air,  aa  also  for 
the  commodious  situation  thereof,  hemg  not  far  distant  from  Henrico 
and  other  particular  plantationa. 
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"It  was  also  thought  fit  that,  in  hoDor  of  the  East  India  benefactors, 
the  same  should  be  called  the  East  India  School,  who  shall  hay^  prece- 
dence before  any  other  to  present  their  children  there,  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

"  It  was  also  thought  fit  that  this,  as  a  collegiate  or  free  school, 
should  have  dependence  upon  the  college  in  Virginia,  which  should 
be  made  capable  to  receive  scholars  from  the  school  into  such  scholar- 
ships ;  and  fellowships  of  said  college  shall  be  endowed  withal  for  the 
advancement  of  scholars  as  thej  arise  hy  degrees  and  desert  in  learning. 

"  That,  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  and  usher 
intended  there  to  be  placed,  it  was  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  moved 
at  the  next  quarter  court  that  one  thousand  acres  of  land  should  be 
allotted  unto  the  said  school,  and  that  tenants,  besides  ah  overseer  of 
them,  should  be  forthwith  sent  upon  this  charge,  in  the  condition  of 
apprentices,  to  manure  and  cultivate  said  land ;  and  that,  over  and  above 
this  allowance  of  land  and  tenants  to  the  schoolmaster,  such  as  send 
their  children  to  the  school  should  give  some  benevolence  unto  the 
schoolmaster,  for  the  better  increase  of  his  maintenance. 

'*  That  it  should  be  specially  recommended  to  the  governor  to  take 
care  that  the  planters  there  be  stirred  up  to  put  their  helping  hands 
towards  the  speedy  building  of  the  said  school,  in  respect  that  their 
children  are  likely  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  thereby,  in  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  to  let  them  know  that  those  that  exceed  others  in  their 
bounty  and  assistance  hereunto  shall  be  privileged  with  the  prefer- 
ment of  their  children  to  these  said  schools  before  others  that  shall  be 
found  less  worthy. 

*'  It  is  likewise  thought  fit  that  a  good  schoolmaster  be  provided, 
forthwith  to  be  sent  unto  this  school. 

"  It  was  also  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  committee,  that  he 
knew  one,  that  desired  not  to  be  named,  that  would  bestow  6S30,  to  be 
added  to  the  former  sum  of  (£70  to  make  it  an  .£100,  towards  the 
building  of  the  said  school." 

This  report,  being  read,  was  well  approved  of,  and  thought  fit  to  be 
referred  for  confirmation  to  the  next  quarter  court.  On  November  19, 
1621,  the  company  again  considered  the  matter. 

"  Whereas  the  committee  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Copland  about 
the  building  of  the  East  India  church,  or  school,  in  Virginia,  towards 
which  a  contribution  of  ^570  was  freely  given  by  some  of  the  East 
ludia  Company  that  came  home  in  the  Boyal  James,  did  now  make 
.report  what  special  reasons  moved  them  to  reciolve  for  the  bestowing 
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of  that  money  toward-s  the  erection  of  a  school,  rather  than  a  church, 
which  report  is  at  large  set  down  at  a  court  held  last  October. 

''  And  farther,  that  they  had  allowed  one  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
five  apprentices,  besides  an  overseer,  to  manure,  besides  that  benevo- 
lence that  is  hoped  will  be  given  by  each  man  that  sends  his  children 
thither  to  be  taught,  for  the  schoolmaster's  maintenance  in  his  first 
beginning;  which  allowance  of  land  and  tenants,  being  put  to  the 
question,  was  well  approved  of,  and  referred  for  confirmation  to  the 
quarter  court :  provided  that  in  the  establishment  hereof  the  company 
reserve  unto  themselves  power  to  make  laws  and  orders  for  the  better 
government  of  the  said  school  and  the  revenues  and  profits  that  shall 
thereunto  belong. 

"  It  was  farther  moved  that,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Copland,  minister, 
hath  been  a  chief  cause  of  procuring  this  former  contribution  to  be 
given  by  the  aforesaid  company,  and  had  also  writ  divers  letters  to 
many  factories  in  the  East  Indies  to  move  them  to  follow  this 
good  example,  for  the  better  advancement  of  this  pious  work,  that 
therefore  the  company  would  please  to  gratify  him  with  some  pro- 
portion of  land. 

*'  Whereupon  the  court,  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  being  also 
informed  that  Mr.  Copland  was  famishing  out  persons  to  be  transported 
this  present  voyage  to  plant  and  inhabit  upon  said  lauds  as  should  be 
granted  unto  them  by  the  company,  they  were  the  rather  induced  to 
bestow  upon  him  an  extraordinary  gratification  of  three  shares  of 
land,  old  adventure,  which  is  three  hundred  acres,  upon  a  first  division, 
without  paying  rent  to  the  company,  referring  the  further  ratification 
of  the  said  gift  to  the  quarter  court,  as  also  his  admittance  of  being  a 
free  brother  of  this  company." 

About  this  time  a  younj^  Puritan  minister,  John  Brinsley,  a  nephew 
of  the  English  Seneca,  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hall,  and  the  private 
secretary  of  his  uncle  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  who  in  after  life  became  the 
author  of  many  classical  and  theological  treatises,  prepared  a  little  book 
suitable  for  the  projected  school  in  Virginia.  * 

*In  16S29  Brinsley  published  "A  Oonaolatlon  for  oar  Grammar  Sohooles;  or  a  fidthfiil  and 
most  oomfortable  encouragement  for  laying  of  a  sore  foondallon  of  a  good  learning  In  our 
■chooles,  and  for  proaperoas  building  therefor;  more  ipeolally  for  all  those  of  the  inferior  sort, 
and  all  rude  countries  and  places,  namely,  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommer 
Idaads,  and  for  their  more  speedle  attaining  of  our  English  tongue  by  the  same  labour,  that 
all  may  speake  one  and  the  same  language.  And  wiihall,  for  the  helping  of  all  such  as  are 
dertrous  speedlie  to  reooyer  that  which  they  had  formerlie  got  in  the  grammar  scbooles :  and  to 
proceed  aright  therein,  for  the  perpetaal  benefit  of  these  our  nations,  and  of  the  churches  of 
CRirist  London:  Piinted  by  Bichard  Flold,  for  Thomas  Mann,  dwelUng  In  Paternoster  Row,  . 
attheiignofthaTaloot:  lOSBL" 
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At  a  court  held  for  Virginia  the  19th  of  December,  1621,  Mr  Balm- 
field  signified  unto  the  court  of  a  book  "  compiled  by  a  painful  school 
master*  one  Mr.  John  Brinsley;"  whereupon  the  court  gave  order  that 
the  company's  thanks  should  be  given  unto  him,  and  appointed  a  select 
committee  to  peruse  the  said  book,  viz:  Sir  John  Danvers,  Mr. 
Deputy,  Mr  Gibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Bamfield,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr. 
Ajres,  and  Mr.  Nicho.  Farrar,  who  are  entreated  to  meet  when  Mr. 
Deputy  shall  appoint,  and  after  to  make  report  of  their  opinions  touch- 
ing the  same  at  the  next  court. 

At  a  court  held  for  Virginia,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  January, 
1621,  [1622,]  the  committee  appointed  to  peruse  the  book  which  Mr. 
John  Brinsley,  schoolmaster,  presented  at  the  last  court,  touching  the 
education  of  the  younger  sort  of  scholars,  forasmuch  as  they  had  as 
yet  no  time  to  peruse  the  same,  by  reason  of  many  businesses  that  did 
arise,  they  deoired  of  the  court  some  longer  respite,  which  was  granted 
unto  them.  Mr.  Copland,  being  present,  was  entreated  to  peruse  it  in 
the  mean  time,  and  deliver  his  opinion  thereof  to  the  committee,  at  tl^eir 
meeting,  about  it. 

At  a  quarter  court  held  on  January  30,  1621-'2,  "  the  letter  sub- 
scribed D.  and  A.,  brought  to  the  former  court  by  an  unknown  mes- 
senger, was  now  again  presented  to  be  read,  the  contents  whereof  are 
as  follows: 

"'January  28th,  1621. 

••'Most  Worthy  Company:  Whereas  I  sent  the  Treasurer  and 
yourselves  a  letter,  subscribed  'Dust  and  Ashes,'  which  promised 
<£550.  and  did,  some  time  afterward,  according  to  my  promise,  send  the 
said  money  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  be  delivered  to  the  company. 
In  which  letter  I  did  not  directly  order  the  bestowing  of  the  said 
money,  but  showed  my  interest  for  the  conversion  of  infidels'  children, 
as  it  will  appear  by  that  letter,  which  I  desire  may  be  read  in  open 
court,  wherein  I  chiefly  commended  the  ordering  thereof  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  honorable  company.  And  whereas  the  gentlemen  of  South- 
ampton Hundred  have  undertaken  the  disposing  of  the  said  <£550, 1 
have  long  attended  to  see  the  erecting  of  some  schools,  or  other  way 
whereby  some  of  the  children  of  the  Virginians  might  have  been 
taught  and  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion  and  good  manners, 
which  are  not  being  done  according  to  my  intent,  but  the  money 
detained  by  a  private  hundred  all  this  while,  contrary  to  my  mind» 
though  I  judge  very  charitably  of  that  honorable  society.  And  as 
already  you  have  received  a  great  and  the  most  painfully  gained  part 
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of  my  estate  towards  the  lajiDg  of  ihe  fonndation  of  tbe  Ohristian 
religion,  and  helping  forward  of  this  pious  work  in  that  heathen,  now 
Christian,  land,  so  now  I  require  of  the  whole  body  of  the  honorable 
and  worthy  company,  whom  I  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  said 
moneys,  to  see  the  same  speedily  and  faithfully  converted  to  the  work 
intended.  And  I  do  further  propound  to  your  honorable  company, 
that  if  you  will  procure  that  some  of  the  male  children  of  the  Virgi- 
nians, though  but  a  few,  be  brought  over  into  England  here  to  be 
educated  and  taught,  and  to  wear  a  habit  as  the  children  of  Christ's 
Hospital  do,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  .£550  converted 
to  this  use,  then  I  fiuthfuUy  promise  to  add  ^450  more,  to  make  the 
sum  <£1,000,  which,  if  God  permit,  I  will  cheerfolly  send  you,  only  I 
desire  to  nominate  the  first  tutor  or  governor  who  shall  take  charge 
to  nurse  and  instruct  them.  But  if  you,  in  your  wisdom,  like  not  this 
motion,  then  iQy  humble  suit  unto  the  whole  body  of  your  honorable 
company  is  that  my  former  gift  of  ^550  be  wholly  employed  and  be- 
stowed upon  a  free  school  to  be  erected  in  Southampton  Hundred,  so 
it  be  presently  employed,  or  such  other  place  as  I  or  my  friends  shall 
well  like,  wherein  both  English  and  Virginians  may  be  taught  together, 
and  that  the  said  school  be  endowed  with  such  privileges  as  you,  in 
your  wisdom,  shall  think  fit.  The  master  of  which  school,  I  humbly 
crave,  may  not  be  allowed  to  go  over  except  he  first  bring  to  the  com> 
pany  sound  testimony  of  his  sufficiency  in  learning  and  sincerity  of  life. 

" '  The  Lord  give  you  wise  and  understanding  hearts*  that  his  work 
therein  be  not  negligently  periormed. 

"«D.  and  A. 

"  *  The  Right  Honorable  and  Worthy  the 

" '  Treasurer,  Council,  and  Company  of  Vii^nia.' " 

The  letter  being  referred  to  the  consideration  of  this  court,  foras- 
much as  it  did  require  an  account  of  this  company  how  they  have 
expended  tbe  said  money,  viz :  the  £550  in  gold  for  the  bringing  up 
of  the  infidels'  children  in  true  religion  and  Christianity,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  declared  that  the  said  money  coming  unto  him  enclosed  in  a 
box  in  the  time  of  his  being  treasurer,  not  long  after  a  letter  subscribed 
*'  Dustand  Ashes"  had  been  directed  unto  him  in  the  quality  of  treasurer, 
and  delivered  in  the  court  and  there  openly  read.  He  brought  the  money 
also  to  the  next  court  in  the  box  unopened,  whereupon  the  court, 
after  a  large  and  serious  deliberation  how  the  said  money,  might  be  best 
employed  to  the  use  intended,  at  length  resolved  that  it  was  fittest  to 
be  entertained  by  the  societies  of  Southampton  Hundred  and  Martin's 
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Hundred,  and  easy  to  undertake  for  a  certain  number  of  infidels'  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  up  by  them  ^d  amongst  them  in  Christian  religion, 
and  some  good  trade  to  live  by  according  to  the  donor's  religious  desire. 

But  Martin's  Hundred  desired  to  be  excused  by  reason  their  plantation 
was  sorely  weakened  and  then  in  much  confusion ;  wherefore  it  being 
pressed  that  Southampton  Hundred  should  undertake  the  whole,  they 
also  considering,  together  with  the  weight,  ihe  difficulty  also  and  haz- 
ard of  the  business,  were  likewise  very  unwilling  to  undertake  the  man- 
aging thereof,  and  offered  an  addition  of  c£100  more  unto  the  former 
sum  of  o6550,  that  it  might  not  be  put  upon  them. 

But  being  earnestly  pressed  thereunto  by  the  court,  and  finding  no 
other  means  how  to  set  forward  that  great  work,  yielded  in  fine  to  ac- 
cept thereof 

Whereupon,  soon  after,  at  an  assembly  of  that  society,  the  adven- 
turers entered  into  a  careful  consideration  how  this  great  and  mighty 
business  might,  with  the  most  speed  and  great  advantage,  be  effected. 

Whereupon  it  was  agreed  and  reported  by  them  to  employ  the  said 
money,  together  with  an  addition  out  of  the  society's  purse  of  a  far 
greater  sum,  toward  the  furnishing  out  of  Captain  Bluett  and  his  com- 
panions, being  so  very  able  and  sufficient  workmen  with  all  manner  of 
provisions  for  the  setting  up  of  an  iron  work  in  Virginia,  whereof  the 
profits  arising  were  intended  and  ordered  in  a  ratable  proportion  to  be 
faithfully  employed  for  the  educating  of  thirty  of  the  infidels'  children 
in  Christian  religion,  and  otherwise  as  the  donor  had  required. 

To  which  end  they  writ  very  effectual  letters  unto  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  then  governor  of  Vii^nia,  and  captain  also  of  Southampton 
plantation,  not  only  commending  the  excellence  of  the  work,  but  also 
furnishing  him  at  large  with  advice  and  direction  how  to  proceed 
therein,  with  a  most  earnest  adjuration,  and  that  often  iterated  in  all 
their  succeeding  letters,  so  to  employ  his  best  care  and  industry  therein, 
as  a  work  wherein  the  eyes  of  Grod,  angels,  and  men  were  fixed.  The 
copy  of  my  letter  and  direction,  through  some  omission  of  their  officer, 
was  not  entered  in  their  book,  but  a  course  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
recovered. 

In  answer  of  this  letter  they  received  a  letter  from  Sir  G«oi^ 
Yeardley,  showing  how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  at  that  time  to  obtain 
any  of  their  children  with  the  consent  and  good  liking  of  their  parents, 
by  reason  of  their  tenderness  of  them,  or  fear  of  hard  usage  by  the 
English,  unless  it  might  be  by  a  treaty  with  Opachankano,  the  King, 
which  treaty  was  appointed  to  be  that  summer,  wherein  he  would  not 
&il  to  do  his  uttermost  endeavors. 
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Bat  Captain  Blaett  dying  shortly  after  his  aniTal,  it  was  a  groat 
setting  back  of  the  iron  work  intended ;  yet  since  that  time  there  had 
been  orders  to  restore  that  business  with  a  fresh  supply,  so  as  he  hoped 
will  the  gentleman  that  gave  this  gift  should  receive  good  satisfoction 
by  the  fiedthfol  account  which  they  should  be  able  and  at  all  times 
would  be  ready  to  give,  touching  the  employment  of  the  said  money. 

Oonoeming  which  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  further  said  that,  as  he  could 
not  bat  highly  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  worthy  and  most 
Ohristian  act,  so  he  had  observed  so  great  inconvenience  by  his  mod- 
esty and  eschewing  of  show  of  vain  glory  by  concealing  his  name, 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  the  mutual  help  and  advice  which  they 
might  have  had  by  conferring  with  him;  and  whereby  also  he  might 
have  received  more  clear  satisfaction  with  what  integrity,  care,  and 
industry  they  had  managed  that  business,  the  success  whereof  must  be 
submitted  to  the  pleasure  of  Grod,  as  it  had  been  commended  to  his 
blessing. 

He  concluded  that  if  the  gentlemen  would  either  vouchsafe  himself 
or  send  any  of  his  friends  to  confer  with  the  said  society,  they  would 
be  glad  to  apply  themselves  to  give  him  all  good  satisfaction.  But  for 
his  own  particular  judgment  he  doubted  that  neither  of  the  two  courses 
particularized  in  this  last  letter,  now  read  in  court,  would  attain  the 
effect  so  much  desired.  Now,  to  send  for  them  into  England  and 
to  have  them  educated  here,  he  found,  upon  experience  of  those  brought 
by  Sir  Tho.  Dale,  might  be  far  from  the  Christian  work  intended. 
Again,  to  begin  with  building  of  a  free  school  for  them  in  Virginia,  he 
doubted,  considering  that  none  of  the  buildings  they  there  intended 
had  yet  prospered,  by  reason  that  as  yet,  through  their  dotiug  so  much 
upon  tobacco,  no  fit  workmen  could  be  had  but  at  intolerable  rates,  it 
might  rather  tend  to  the  exhausting  of  this  sacred  treasure  in  some 
small  fabric  than  to  accomplish  such  a  foundation  as  might  satisfy 
meu's  expectations. 

Whereupon,  he  wished  again  some  meeting  between  the  gentleman 
or  his  friends  and  Southampton  society,  that  all  things  being  debated 
at  full,  and  judiciously  weighed,  some  constant  course  might  be  re- 
solved on  and  pursued  for  proceeding  in  and  perfecting  of  this  most 
pious  work,  for  which  he  prayed  the  blessing  of  God  to  be  upon  the 
author  thereof;  and  all  the  company  said  Amen. 

In  the  midst  of  this  narration  a  stranger  stepped  in,  presenting  four 
books,  fairly  bound,  sent  from  a  person  refusing  to  be  named,  who 
had  bestowed  them  upon  the  college  in  Virginia,  being  from  th*^  same 
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man  that  gave  heretofore  four  other  great  books ;  the  names  of  those 
he  now  sent  were,  viz :  a  large  church  Bible,  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  Ursinns's  Catechism,  and  a  small  Bible  richly  embroidered. 

The  court  desired  the  messenger  to  return  the  gentleman  that  gave 
ihem,  general  acknowledgment  of  much  respect  and  thanks  due  unto 
him. 

A  letter  was  also  presented  from  one  that  desired  not  as  yet  to  be 
named,  with  <£25  in  gold,  to  be  employed  by  way  of  addition  to  the 
former  contribution  towards  the  building  of  a  free  school  in  Vir^ia, 
to  make  the  other  sum  ^125,  for  which  the  company  desired  the 
messenger  to  return  him  their  hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  Copland  moved  that,  whereas  it  was  ordered  by  the  last  quar- 
ter court  that  an  usher  should  be  sent  to  Virginia,  with  the  first  con- 
Tenience,  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  free  school  there  intended  to  be 
erected,  that  forasmuch  as  there  was  now  a  very  good  scholar  whom 
he  well  knew,  and  had  good  testimony  for  his  sufficiency  in  learning 
and  good  carriage,  who  offered  himself  to  go  for  the  performance  of  this 
service,  he  therefore  thought  good  to  acquaint  the  court  therewith,  and 
to  leave  it  to  their  better  judgment  and  consideration,  whereupon  the 
oourt  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  said  party,  viz :  Mr. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Wroth,  Mr.  Wrote,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Balmford,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, who  are  to  join  herein  with  the  rest  of  the  committee  and  to  meet 
about  it  upon  Monday  next,  in  the  morning  about  eight,  at  Mr. 
Deputy's,  and  hereof  to  make  report. 

On  February  27, 1621^*2,  the  committee's  report  touching  the  allow- 
aace  granted  unto  the  usher  of  the  free  school  intended  in  Virginia 
being  read,  Mr.  Copland  signified  that  the  said  usher  having  lately 
imparted  hb  mind  unto  him,  seemed  unwilling  to  go  as  usher  or  any 
less  title  than  master  of  the  said  school,  and  also  to  be  assured  of 
tliat  allowance  that  is  intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the  master  for 
his  proper  maintenance. 

But  it  was  answered  that  they  might  not  swerve  from  the  order  of 
the  quarter  court,  which  did  appoint  the  usher  to  be  first  established, 
for  the  better  advancement  of  which  action  divers  had  underwritten  to 
a  roll  for  that  purpose  drawn,  which  did  already  arise  to  a  good  sum  of 
money,  and  was  like  daily  to  increase  by  reason  of  men's  affections  to 
forward  so  good  a  work.  In  which  respect  many  sufficient  scholars 
did  now  offer  themselves  to  go  upon  the  same  condition  as  had  been 
proposed  to  this  party,  yet  in  fovor  of  him,  forsomuch  as  he  was 
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specially  recommended  by  Mr.  Copland,  wbom  the  company  do  much 
respect,  the  court  is  pleased  to  give  him  some  time  to  consider  of  it 
between  this  and  the  next  court,  desiring  then  to  know  his  direct 
answer,  whether  he  will  accept  of  the  place  of  usher  as  has  been 
offered  unto  him.  And  if  he  shall  accept  thereof,  then  the  court  have 
entreated  Mr.  Balmford,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Caswell,  Mr.  Mollinge, 
to  confer  with  him  about  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  books  he 
intends  to  instruct  children  by. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March  the  court,  taking  into  their  considera- 
tion certain  propositions  presented  unto  them  by  Mr.  Copland  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Dike,  formerly  commended  for  the  usher's  place  in  the 
free  school  intended  at  Charles  city,  in  Virginia,  they  have  agreed  in 
effect  unto  his  several  requests,  namely,  that  upon  certificates  from 
the  governor  of  Virginia  of  his  sufficiency  and  diligence  in  training  up 
of  youth  committed  to  his  charge,  he  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  place  of 
the  master  of  the  said  school. 

Secondly,  that  if  he  can  procure  an  expert  writer  to  go  over  with 
him  that  can  withal  teach  the  grounds  of  arithmetic  whereby  to  in- 
struct the  children  in  matters  of  account,  the  company  are  contented 
to  give  such  a  one  his  passage,  whose  pains  they  doubt  not  but  will 
well  be  rewarded  by  those  whose  children,  shall  be  taught  by  him. 

And  for  the  allowance  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  he  desires  for 
his  own  proper  inheritance,  it  is  agreed  that  after  he  hath  served  out 
his  time,  which  is  to  be  five  years  at  least,  and  longer  during  his  own 
pleasure,  he  giving  a  year's  warning  upon  his  remove,  whereby  an- 
other may  be  provided  in  his  room,  the  company  are  pleased  to  grant 
him  one  hundred  acres. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  he  shall  be  furnished  with  books,  first  for  the 
school  for  which  he  is  to  be  accountable ;  and  for  the  children  the 
company  have  likewise  undertaken  to  provide  good  store  of  books, 
fitting  for  their  use,  for  which  their  parents  are  to  be  answerable. 

Lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  the  agreement  between  him  and  the  com- 
pany shall,  according  to  his  own  request,  be  set  down  in  writing,  by 
way  of  articles  indented. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  following  minute  was  entered  on  the  journal 
of  the  company : 

'*  Whereas,  Mr.  Deputy  acquainted  the  former  court  with  that  news 
he  had  received  by  word  of  mouth,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  eight  of  their 
ships  in  Virginia  with  all  their  people  and  provisions  sent  out  this 
last  summer,  he  now  signified  that  the  general  letter  has  come  to  his 
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handB,  impartiDg  as  maeb  as  had  been  fonnerly  delivered,  which  let- 
ter for  more  particular  rektions  did  refer  to  the  letters  sent  bj  the 
Gkorge,  which  he  hoped  they  should  shortly  bear  of. 

^Upon  declaration  of  the  company's  thankfulness  unto  GU>d  foi 
ihe  joyful  and  welcome  news  from  Virginia,  a  motion  was  made  that 
this  acknowledgment  of  their  thankfulness  might  not  only  be  done 
in  a  private  court,  but  published  by  some  learned  minister  in  a  sermon 
to  that  purpose,  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  company,  which  mo- 
tion was  well  approved  of  and  thought  fit  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion upon  return  of  the  G^rge,  which  was  daily  expected,  when  they 
hoped  they  should  receive  more  particular  advertisement  concerning 
their  affidrs  in  Virginia.'' 

Early  in  April,  1622,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

**  Forasmuch  as  the  George  was  now  safe  returned  from  Virginia, 
confirming  the  good  news  they  had  formerly  received  of  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  their  ships  and  people  in  Virginia,  sent  this  last  time,  it  was 
now  thought  fit  and  resolved  according  to  a  motion  formerly  made  to 
the  like  efiect,  that  a  sermon  should  be  preached  to  express  the  com- 
pany's thankfulness  unto  Grod  for  this  his  great  and  extraordinary 
blessing. 

•*  To  which  end  the  court  entreated  Mr.  Copland,  bemg  present,  to 
take  the  pains  to  preach  the  said  sermon,  being  a  brother  of  the  com- 
pany, and  one  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  happy  success  of 
their  affiiirs  in  Virginia  this  last  year. 

"  Upon  which  request,  Mr.  Copland  was  pleased  to  undertake  it,  and 
therefore  two  places  being  proposed  where  this  exercise  should  be  per- 
formed, namely,  St  Michael's  in  Oomhill  or  Bowe  church,  it  was  by 
erection  of  hands  appointed  to  be  in  Bowe  church,  on  Wednesday 
next,  being  the  17ih  day  of  this  present  month  of  April,  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  which  puq>ose  Mr.  Garter  is  appointed  to 
give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  to  all  the  company.'"*" 

In  the  month  of  June  there  sailed  from  England  Leonard  Hudson, 
a  carpenter,  his  wife,  and  five  apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
the  East  India  school  at  Charles  city. 

The  governor  and  council  of  Virginia  were  at  the  same  time  informed, 
that  as  the  company  had  foiled  to  secure  an  usher,  upon  second  consid- 
eration it  was  thought  good  to  g^ve  the  colony  the  choice  of  the  school- 
or  usher,  if  there  was  any  suitable  person  for  the  office.    If 


•  The  Mnnon  was  dellrered,  and  printed  in  quarto  with  thli  tlUe :  "  Virglnla'i  Qod  be  thanked ; 
or,  aaannon  of  fhankaghring for  the  happle  raeoene  of  the  affidret  In  Virginia, thla  last  yeara. 
I  iiy  eomnaBdmaBt  of  the  Virginia  company.    London,  1S2S. 
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they  could  find  no  one,  they  vrere  requested  to  inform  them  m  aat  thej 
would  contribute  toward  the  support  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  they  would 
then  again  strive  to  provide  '*  an  honest  and  sufficient  man."  The  let- 
ter concludes  by  saying,  "  there  is  very  much  in  this  business  that  we 
must  leave  to  your  care  and  wisdom,  and  the  help  and  assistance  of 
good  people,  of  which  we  doubt  not." 

On  July  3,  1622,  the  court  gave  order  that  a  receipt  should  be 
sealed  for  .£47  16«.,  which  the  gentleman  mariners  had  given  to  the 
East  India  Company  to  be  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
church  in  Virginia. 

The  court  lliought  fit  to  make  Captain  Martin  Prim  (the  captain  of 
the  Royal  James)  a  freeman  of  the  company,  and  to  give  him  two 
shares  of  land  in  regard  of  the  large  contribution  which  the  gentle- 
men and  mariners  of  that  ship  had  given  towards  good  works  in  Vir- 
ginia, whereof  he  was  an  especial  furtherer. 

The  placing  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Copland  in  Virginia  being 
referred  by  the  foimer  court  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee, 
they  having  accordingly  advised  about  it,  did  now  make  report  of 
what  they  had  4one  therein,  as  followeth,  viz : 

1.  First,  they  thought  fit  that  he  be  made  rector  of  the  intended 
college  in  Virginia  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  to  have  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  college  tenants  about  him. 

2.  In  regard  of  his  rectorship,  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  profits  due 
to  the  college  out  of  their  lands  and  arising  from  the  labors  of  their 
tenants. 

3.  In  regard  of  his  pastoral  charge,  to  have  a  parsonage  there  erected, 
according  to  the  general  order  for  parsonages. 

And  for  that  it  was  now  further  m^wed  that  he  might  be  admitted  of 
the  council,  then  it  was  referred  to  the  former  commitee  to  consider 
thereof  and  of  some  other  things  propounded  for  his  better  accommo- 
dation there. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  college  for  this  present  year  are 
the  ensuing,  viz :  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  John  Danvers,  Mr.  Oibbs, 
Mr.  J.  Ferrar,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Wrote,  Mr.  Barbor. 

The  report  of  the  committee  touching  Mr.  Copland's  placing  and  en- 
tertainment in  Virginia  was  now  read,  they  having  thought  fit  he  be 
made  rector  of  the  intended  college  there  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels,  and  to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  college  there  for  the 
conversion  of  the  infidels,  and  to  have  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  college 
tenants  about  him ;  and  in  regard  of  his  rectorship,  to  have  the  tenth 
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part  of  the  profits  due  to  the  college  oat  of  the  lands  and  arising  from 
the  labors  of  their  tenants ;  and  in  respect  of  his  pastoral  charge,  to 
have  a  parsonage  there  erected  according  to  the  general  order  for  par- 
sonages which  this  court  hath  well  approved  of;  and  have  likewise 
admitted  him  to  be  one  of  the  council  of  Virginia. 

The  memorable  massacre  bj  the  savages,  in  the  spring  of  1622,  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  all  educational  progress.  Among  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  slain  was  that  of  the  refined  and  educated  gentleman, 
Gkorge  Thorpe,  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  college  lands  and  tenants. 
After  the  company  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  made  a 
particular  request  that  George  Sandys,  the  brother  of  Sir  Edwin,  a 
poet  and  translator  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  then  Treasurer  of  the 
'  colony,  should  take  charge  of  the  college  interests ;  and  they  wrote  : 
**  we  esteem  the  college  affairs  not  only  a  public  but  a  sacred  busi- 
ness." After  this  we  know  of  but  one  allusion  to  the  college.  In 
1623,  Edward  Downes  petitioned  "  that  his  son  Richard  Downes, 
having  continued  in  Virginia  these  four  years,  and  being  bred  a  scholar, 
went  over  in  search  of  preferments  in  the  college  thero,  might  now  be 
firee  to  live  there  of  himself,  and  have  fifty  acres  of  land." 

One  year  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  in  1624, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  erect  the  East  India  free  school.  Mr. 
Caroloff  and  others  were  sent  over  for  the  purpose,  but  he  seems  to 
have  become  unpopular,  llie  governor  and  council,  under  date  of 
June  15, 1625,  write  : 

'•  We  should  be  ready  with  our  utmost  endeavors  to  assist  the  pious 
work  of  the  East  India  free  school,  but  we  must  not  dissemble  that, 
besides  the  unseasonable  arrival,  we  thought  the  acts  of  Mr.  Caroloff 
will  overbalance  all  his  other  sufficiency  though  exceeding  good." 

Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  speaks  of  another  attempt  to  establish  an 
academy  in  Vii^nia  by  one  Edward  Palmer.  He  says,  *'  his  plenteous 
estate  afforded  him  opportunity  to  put  forward  the  ingenuity,  im- 
planted by  nature,  for  the  public  good,  resolving  to  erect  an  academy 
in  Virginia.  In  order  whereunto  he  purchased  an  island,  called 
Palmer's  island  unto  this  day,  but  in  pursuance  thereof  was  at  many 
thousand  pounds'  expense,  some  instruments  employed  therein  not 
discharging  the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  corresponding  fidelity.  He 
was  transplanted  to  another  world,  leaving  to  posterity  the  monument 
of  his  worthy  but  unfinished  intention.  This  Edward  Palmer  died  in 
London,  about  1626." 

Twming  to  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  we 
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leam  that  on  Julj  3, 1622,  '<  Francis  Garter  passed  over  sixteen  sliares 
of  land  iA  Virginia  to  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  of  the  Middle  Temple* 
London,  esquire,"  who  maj  have  been  the  indiridnal  referred  to  by 
FnUer,  and  Palmer's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa8qaehanna,i8  where 
Olajbome  traded  with  the  Indians  before  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  a 
grant  for  Maryland. 

Although  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented  Copeland's  acceptance 
of  the  rectorship  of  the  proposed  college  at  Henrico,  he  continued  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  American  plantations.  The  leading  men  of  the 
Virginia  Company  were  also  members  of  the  Somers  Island  or  Bermu- 
das Company,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  Gopeland  became 
a  non*conformi8t  minister  at  those  isles  of  the  sea. 

Since  1615  the  fiev.  Richard  Norwood,  a  distinguished  surveyor 
and  Puritan,  had  taught  school  there,  and  old  records  show  that  both 
Gopeland  and  Ferrar  were  contributors  to  the  free  school  in  that 
locality. 

Norwood  continued  as  school  teacher  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
in  1648  Gopeland,  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  accompanied  Gov- 
ernor Sayle  to  establish  a  new  plantation  at  Eleuthera,  one  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. In  the  charter  of  the  colony  it  was  stipulated  that  each  settler 
should  enjoy  entire  freedom  of  conscience. 

Sayle,  shortly  after  he  reached  Eleuthera,  visited  the  Puritan  parishes 
of  Virginia,  and  invited  the  parishioners,  who  were  uncomfortable  under 
the  strictness  of  Grovemor  Berkeley,  to  remove  to  the  new  colony. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison,  formerly  Berkeley's  chaplain,  but  now  a 
Puritan,  was  sent  to  Boston  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  ministers  there 
relative  to  emigration  to  Eleuthera.  They  decided  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient, partly  because  an  entire  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
proposed  by  the  projectors  of  the  new  settlement.  From  this  period 
we  can  leam  nothing  of  Gopeland,  and  probably  this  early  friend  of 
education  in  America  died  at  the  Bahamas. 

Four  years  before  John  Harvard,  the  gentle  minister  of  Charles- 
town,  died,  and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  college  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Symmes,  of  Virginia,  left  the  first  legacy  by 
a  resident  of  the  American  plantations  for  founding  a  school.  In  a 
wiU,  made  in  1634,  he  gave  two  hundred  acres  on  the  Poquoson,  a  small 
stream  that  enters  Chesapeake  bay  below  Yorktown,  *'  with  the  milk 
and  increase  of  eight  cows,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  honest 
man,  to  keep  upon  the  said  ground  a  free  school,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Elisabeth  City 
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and  Kiqnotan,  from  Mary's  Mount  doi^nwaxde,  to  the  PoqnoBon  river." 
The  author  of  a  little  pamphlet  on  Virginia,  published  in  1649,  al- 
ludes to  the  early  friend  of  education  in  this  language :  "  I  may  not 
forget  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a  free  school,  with  two  hundred  acres 
of  land,  a  fine  house  upon  it,  forty  milch  kine,  and  other  accommoda^ 
tion  to  it.  The  bene&ctor  deserveth  perpetual  mention,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Symmee,  worthy  to  be  chronicled.     Other  petty  schools  we  have." 

A  long  period  now  elapsed  before  another  benefaction  to  schools  was 
chronicled.  Dr.  Gataker,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
published  in  1657,  deplores  the  neglect  of  education  in  Virginia.  In 
Mareh,  1660-'l,  the  assembly  of  the  colony  enacted  :  "  That  for  the 
advance  of  learning,  education  of  youth,  supply  of  the  ministry,  and 
promotion  of  piety,  there  be  land  taken  upon  purchase  for  a  college 
and  free  school,  and  that  there  be,  with  as  much  speed  as  may  be  con- 
venient, houseing  erected  thereon  for  entertainment  of  students  and 
scholars ;"  and  at  the  same  session  a  petition  to  the  King  was  drawn 
up,  praying  for  "letters  patent  to  collect  and  gather  the  charity  of 
well  disposed  people  in  England,  for  the  erecting  of  colleges  and 
schools."  The  year  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
pamphlet,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  written  by  a  minister 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  America,  was  published,  called  "  Vir- 
ginia's Cure,  or  an  Advisive  Narrative  Concerning  Virginia,"  in  which 
it  was  suggested  that  charitable  persons  in  England  should  endow 
Virginia  fellowships  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
stated  that  schools  in  the  colony  were  so  few  that  "  there  was  a  very 
numerous  generation  of  Christian  children  bom  in  Virginia,  unservice- 
able for  any  employment  of  church  or  state;"  and  also  adds  that  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  were  "  usually  such  as  went  over 
servants  thither,  and  though  by  time  and  industry  they  may  have 
obtained  competent  estates,  yet  by  reason  of  their  poor  and  mean  con- 
dition were  unskilful  in  judging  of  a  good  estate,  either  of  church  or 
commonwealth,  or  of  the  means  of  procuring  it." 

Berkeley,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  governorship  during  the 
Oromwellian  era,  was  reinstated  in  166],  and  proved  more  churlish  than 
before.  In  1671,  the  home  government  made  a  number  of  queries,  the 
last  of  which  was :  '*  What  course  is  taken  about  instructing  the  people 
within  your  government  in  the  Christian  religion;  and  what  provision 
is  there  made  for  the  paying  of  your  ministry  ?"  To  which  he  answered : 
**  The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns ;  every  man, 
aceordisg  to  his  ability,  instructing  his  children.    We  have  forty-eight 
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parisheB,  and  oar  mmisten  are  well  paid,  and  hj  my  consent  would 
be  better,  if  thej  wonld  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But,  as  of  all 
other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  ns,  and  we  had  few 
that  we  conld  boast  of,  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny 
drove  divers  worthy  men  hither.  But,  I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free 
schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects, 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libeb  against  the 
best  government." 

Notwithstanding  this  splenitive  declaration  of  the  aged  governor^ 
in  1675  Henry  Peasley  bequeathed  six  hundred  acres  in  Abingdon 
parish,  Gloucester  county,  '*  together  with  ten  cows  and  one  breeding 
mare,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  forever,  to  be  kept  with  a 
schoolmaster  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Ab- 
ingdon and  Ware." 

About  the  period  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Maiy,  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  emigration  to  Virginia  appeared.  They  were  men  of 
angpilar  manners  and  brawny  frames,  but  also  of  educated  minds  and 
warm  hearts.  They  had  been  nurtured  in  a  land  which  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  had  enacted  in  solemn  assembly  that  there  should  be 
a  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar,  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  principles  of  religion ;  and  at  a  later  period 
that  the  school  should  be  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to 
render  education  accessible  to  even  the  poorest  in  the  community* 
Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England,  referring  to  the  school  law  of 
Scotland,  says  the  effect  of  its  passage  was  immediately  felt:  "Before 
one  generation  passed  away  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  common 
people  of  Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  people 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotchman 
might  wander,  to  whatever  calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America 
or  India,  in  trade  or  in  war,  by  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
his  early  training,  he  was  raised  above  his  competitors/' 

When  these  men,  bearing  the  names  of  Gordon,  Monro,  Inglis,  Irvine, 
Blair,  Porteus,  the  ancestor  of  a  bishop  of  the  church  of  England,  came 
to  Virginia,  there  was  a  stirring  of  life  in  communities  long  torpid* 
They  felt  that  they  had  no  home  unless  they  had  a  school-house  near, 
and  began  anew  to  agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  the  free  school 
and  college.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was  the  Rev.  James  Blair, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1673,  and  gifted  with  the 
**  fervidam  vim  Scotomm."    His  projects  met  with  opposition,  but  he 
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waB  cannj  and  did  not  shrink  from  a  good  fight ;  and,  after  controverey 
with  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  of  Connecticut  fame,  and  with  the  assemblj 
of  Virginia,  and  hie  brethren  of  the  church,  toward  the  clo9e  of  the  cen- 
tury succeeded  in  establishing  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  of 
which,  in  a  sketch  of  education  during  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  full  history.  The  preamble  to  the  statutes  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  published  at  an  early  period  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  fttUy  states  the  influences  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
institution,  with  a  portion  of  which  we  conclude  this  historical  sketch: 

*' Nowhere  was  there  any  greater  danger  on  account  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  instruction  dian  in  the  English  colonies  of  America,  in 
which  the  first  planters  had  much  to  do  in  a  country  overrun  with 
weeds  and  briers,  and  for  many  years  infested  with  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarous  Indians,  to  earn  a  mean  liyelihood  with  hard  labor. 
There  were  no  schools  to  be  found  in  those  days,  nor  any  opportunity 
for  good  education. 

''Some  few,  and  a  very  few  indeed,  of  the  richer  sort,  sent  their 
children  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  there,  after  many  dangers 
from  the  seas  and  enemies,  and  unusual  distempers  occasioned  by  the 
change  of  country  and  climate,  they  were  often  taken  off  by  small-pox 
and  other  diseases.  It  was  no  wonder  if  this  occasioned  a  great  defect 
of  understanding  and  all  sort  of  literature,  and  that  it  was  followed 
with  a  new  generation  of  men  far  short  of  their  forefathers,  which,  if 
they  had  the  good  fortune,  though  at  a  very  indiffei'ent  rate,  to  read 
and  write,  had  no  further  commerce  with  the  muses  or  learned  sciences, 
but  spent  their  life  ignobly  with  the  hoe  and  spade,  and  other  employ- 
ments of  an  uncultivated  and  unpolished  country.  There  remained 
still,  notwithstanding,  a  small  remnant  of  men  of  better  spirit,  who  had 
the  benefit  of  better  education  themselves  in  their  mother  country,  or 
at  least  had  heard  of  it  from  others.  These  men's  private  conferences 
among  themselves  produced  at  last  a  scheme  of  a  free  school  and  col- 
lege," which  was  exhibited  to  the  president  and  council  in  1690,  a  little 
before  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Nicholson,  and  the  next  year 
to  the  assembly,  when  Blair  was  sent  to  England  to  collect  funds  for 
the  coU^. 
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JAMES  BLAIB,  D.D. 

Jahbb  Blair,  D.D.,  named  in  the  charter  the  first  President  of  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary  College,  and  entitled,  by  his  judicious  and  persistent  efforts 
in  securing  the  same,  together  with  the  means  by  which  the  institution 
was  put  in  operation,  to  be  called  its  founder,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1656, 
and  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uniyersity,  where  he  graduated  in  1676.  Af- 
ter officiating  as  clergyman  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland  for 
several  years,  he  was  selected  by  Dr.  Compton,  Bisbop  of  London,  in  1686, 
for  missionary  work  in  Virf^nia ;  and  here  he  gave  such  satisfaction  for 
his  efficient  and  judicious  course  as  to  be  commissioned  as  his  Commissary 
in  that  colony  in  1689.  In  his  new  and  difficult  field  he  soon  felt  the  need 
of  intelligent  laymen,  as  well  as  of  pious  clergymen  bom  and  educated 
in  the  country,  and  at  once  set  about  the  establishment  of  a  semisary  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Nichol- 
son, who  arrived  from  New  York  in  1690  [Lord  Effingham  being  absent 
from  ill  health],  who  headed  a  subscription,  which  reached  £2,500.  The 
Assembly  which  met  in  1691  commended  the  enterprise  in  an  address  to 
their  majesties  William  and  Mary,  and  deputed  the  Commissary,  Mr.  Blair, 
to  present  the  same.  The  charter  was  granted  February  14, 1792,  with  a 
gift  of  £2,000,  besides  an  endowment  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  the  patron- 
age of  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  a 
duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobaoco  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  other  plantations.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  named  the 
first  Chancellor,  and  Rev.  James  Blair  the  first  President,  and  the  college 
was  allowed  to  return  a  member  to  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Blair  also  obtained 
several  individual  subscriptions,  the  largest  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians, called  the  Brafferton  Foundation,*  from  an  estate  in  England  in 
which  the  subscription  was  invested.  When  the  first  edifice  erected  in 
1693,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1705,  President  Blair  at  once  set  about 
raising  the  means  to  rebuild,  which  was  done  within  a  year.  Queen  Anne 
contributing  liberally  for  this  object.  He  was  also  successful  in  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Assembly  for  an  endowment  for  poor  scholars;  the  £1,000 
thus  granted  was  invested  in  the  Nottoway  estate,  the  income  of  which 
was  applied  to  certain  scholarships  down  to  1777. 

In  1722  Dr.  Blair  published  four  octavo  volumes  made  up  of  discourses 
delivered  on  different  texts  selected  from  Our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  were  republished  in  1732,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  a 
century  after  his  death. 

As  Commissary,  Dr.  Blair  was  member  of  the  Council,  or  Upper  House 
of  Assembly  for  fifty  years,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  Middle  Planta- 
tions, or  Williamsburg.  He  died  August  1, 1743,  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age,  and  64th  of  his  ministry,  leaving  his  library  (of  over  one  thousand 
volumes)  to  the  college. 

•  Mr.  Boyle  died  before  his  »ubBcription  wm  made,  but  the  tranteee  to  whom  he  left 
the  balk  of  his  estate  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion,  invested  £5,400  In 
the  Brafferton  esUte,  and  gave  £45  of  the  income  to  the  support  of  two  missionaries  to 
the  IndiaDS  In  Maryland,  £45  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  remainder  to  WlUlam  and  Mary 
College,  on  condition  of  their  supporting  one  Indian  scholar  for  every  £14  received. 
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HA88ACHUSETTB. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  composed  of  the  original  Colony 
of  Plymouth,  founded  by  a  small  body  of  English  Puritans  or 
Independents  who  first  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1608,  and  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620, 
and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  latter  was  begun  in 
1628,  under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  by 
individuals  who  were  incorporated  in  1629  by  Charles  L,  as  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  England. 
Under  this  grant  and  charter,  settlement  was  made  at  Salem  in  1628, 
and  Charlestown  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  two  colonies  were 
united  under  the  Provincial  Charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
in  October,  1691,  and  the  government  oi^nized  in  June,  1692,  as 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts. 

The  documents  of  the  Company  under  which  the  Colony  of 
Plymouth  was  settled,  the  articles  of  agreement  formed  by  the 
first  company  of  settlers  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
Provincial  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  contain  no  notice  of  schools 
or  the  education  of  children.  The  first  public  movement  in  this 
direction  was  inspired  by  the  necessities  of  the  educated  families 
who  gave  character  and  form  to  the  infant  settlements.  The  fathers, 
educated  in  the  endowed  grammar  or  free  schools  and  universities 
of  England,  made  early  and  earnest  efibrts  to  provide  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  their  own  children,  in  advance  of  any  colonial  or  even 
any  town  action  on  the  subject 

Fn  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston 
on  the  8th  of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  population  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve 
villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  persons. 

In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  £779  in  money, 
and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  General 
Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestown  ferry ; 
and  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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In  Jane  (14th),  1642,  we  find  in  the  Records  of  Maasachuaetts  Bay  the  fol- 
lowing Order: 

This  Coart,  taking^  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of  many  parents  and 
masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learning,  and  labor,  and  other  employ- 
ments which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereupon  order  and 
decree  that  in  every  town  the  chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  pru- 
dential affairs  of  the  same,  sliall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
redress  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be  sufficiently  punished  by  fines  for  the 
neglect  tbereof|  upon  presentment  of  the  g^rand  jury  or  other  information  or 
complaint  in  any  Court  within  this  jurisdiction ;  and  for  this  end,  they,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time 
of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning  their  calling,  and 
employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand 
the  principles  of  religion  and  capital  laws  of  this  county,  and  to  impose  fines 
upon  such  as  shall  refuse  to  render  such  account  to  them  when  they  shall  be 
required,  and  they  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  any  Court  or  the  magis- 
trate, to  put  forth  apprentices  the  children  of  such  as  they  shall  find  not  to  be 
able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring  them  up. 

The  following  order  is  found  under  date  of  November  11,  1647 : 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  y*  ould  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  y*  Scriptures,  as  in  form*^  times  by  keeping  y" 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latt'  times  by  perswading  from  y*  use 
of  tongues  y'  so  at  least  y^  true  sence  and  meaning  of  y*  originall  might 
be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  y'  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  y*  grave  of  o'  lath''*  in  y  church  and  commonwealth, 
the  Lord  assisting  o'  endeavo'  & 

It  is  therefore  ord'  ed,  y*   ev*^  ry  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  all'  y 

Lord   hath  increased  y"  to  y«    number  of  50  household'  • ,  shall  then 

forthw*  *^   appoint  one  w*  *»  in  their  towne  to   teach  all  such  children  as 

\  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eith' 

i  ^y  y*    parents  or  mast'  •    of   such  children,   or  by  y«  inhabitants  in 

gen' all,  by  way  of  supply,  as  y«  major  p*  of  those  y*  ord'  v«  prudentials 

of  y«    towne  shall  appoint ;  provided,  those  y*  send  their  children  be 

not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  y"  they  can  have  y"  taught  for  in 

oth'  townes ;  and  it  is  furth'  ordered,  y'  wh^isLftny  towne  shall  increase 

to  y*  numb'  of  100  families  or  househould"  they  shall  set.  up-*^gramer 

.  schookv-y^-master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  fiurr  as  they 

*  may  be  fited  for  "y*^  university ;  providwlTy^^  '^J  towngjjeglect  y» 

/performance  hereof  above  one  yeare,  y'  every  such  towne^abaU  pay  6» 

to  y*  next  schoole  till  they  shall  performe  this  order. 

At  the  May  session,  1654,  the  following  law  was  passed  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  and  in  the  digest  of  1668  is  annexed  to  it  as  the  3d  section. 

Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the  welfare  of  this  country  that  the  youth 
thereof  \^  educated  not  only  in  good  literature  but  in  sound  doctrine : 

This  Court  doth  therefore  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  and 
special  care  of  our  overseers  of  the  college,  and  the  selectmen  in  the  several 
towns  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of 
teaching,  educating,  or  instructing  youth  or  children  in  the  college  or  schools 
*  that  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith,  or  scandalous  in  their 
lives,  and  have  not  g^ven  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ* 

At  the  October  session,  1683,  the  following  was  enacted: — 

'  As  an  addition  to  the  law,  title  schools,  this  Court  doth  ordtr  and  enact, 
That  every  town  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  families  or  householders 
shall  set  up  and  maintain  iioo  grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools,  the 
masters  whereof  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  instruct  youth  as  said  law  directs ;  and 
whereas  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  for  such  towns  as  provide  not  schools 
as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  next  school  ten  pounds,  this  Court  hereby 
enacts  that  the  penalty  shall  be  iuoenty  pounds  where  there  are  two  hundred 
fiunilles  or  householders.' 
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The  earliest  notice  in  schools  in  the  records  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
is  under  date  of  1663,  as  follows: 

*  It  is  proposed  by  the  Court  unto  the  several  townships  of  this  jurisdiction, 
as  a  thing  that  they  ought  to  take  into  their  serious  consideration,  that  some 
course  may  be  taken  that  in  every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to 
train  up  children  to  reading  and  writing.' 

At  a  General  Court  held  March  4,  1670,  a  grant  was  made  of  '  all  such 
proffetts  as  might  or  should  annually  accrew  or  grow  dew  to  this  collonie  from 
time  to  time«  for  fishing  with  netts  or  saines  att  Cape  Cod  for  mackerell,  basse, 
or  herrings,  to  be  imployed  and  improved  for  and  towards  a  free  school  in  some 
town  in  this  jurisdiction,  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  littrature,  for  the  good 
and  benefltt  of  posteritie,  provided  a  beginning  were  made  within  one  year; ' 
and  committed  the  *  ordering  and  managing  of  said  affaire  to  the  Governor  and 
assistants^  or  any  four  of  them.'  In  1667,  at  the  General  Court  held  at 
Plymouth,  the  following  order  was  passed : 

Forasmuch  as  the  maintainance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing  estate  of  societies  and  republicks, 

This  Court  doth  therefore  order:  That  in  whatsoever  township  in  this  gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained 
to  teach  a  Grammar  School,  such  township  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds 
in  current  merchantable  pay  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  such 
town:  and  those  that  have  the  more  immediate  benefit  thereof,  by  their 
children's  going  to  school,  with  what  others  may  voluntarily  give  to  promote 
8o  good  a  work  and  general  good,  shall  make  up  the  residue  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  same;  and  the  profits  arising  of  the  Cape  Cod  fishing,  heretofore 
ordered  to  maintain  a  Grammar  School  in  this  colony,  be  distributed  to  such 
towns  as  have  such  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  maintainance  thereof,  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  per  annum  to  any  such  town,  unless  the  Court  Treasurer,  or 
other  appointed  to  manage  that  affair,  see  good  cause  to  add  thereunto  to  any 
respective  town,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  more  per  annum.  And  further 
this  Court  orders:  That  every  such  town  as  consists  of  seventy  &milies  or 
upwards,  and  hath  not  a  Grammar  School  therein,  shall  allow  and  pay  unto  the 
next  town,  which  hath  such  Grammar  School  kept  up  amongst  them,  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  per  annum  in  current  merchantable  pay,  to  be  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  of  such  defective  towns  by  rate,  and  gathered  and  delivered  by  the 
constables  of  such  towns,  as  by  warrant  fbom  any  magistrate  of  this  jurisdiction 
shall  be  required. 

The  provincial  charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  in  October,  1691,  which 
united  the  two  colpnies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  went  into  effect 
by  the  organization  of  the  government  in  June,  1692.  The  first  business  of  the 
legislature  was  the  re-enactment  of  the  principal  colonial  laws  in  a  revised  and 
amended  form,  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time.  Among  the  ear- 
liest acts,  was  one  for  the  *  Settlement  and  Support  of  Ministers  and  School- 
roasters.'    The  third  section  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

*  And  be  it  furffier  enacted,  Ac.  That  every  town  within  this  province,  hav- 
ing the  number  of  fifty  householders  or  upwards,  shall  be  constantly  provided 
of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write.  And 
where  any  town  or  towns  have  the  number  of  one  hundred  femilies  or  house- 
holders, there  shall  also  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  in  every  such  town,  and 
some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  the  tongues, 
procured  to  keep  such  school  £very  such  schoolmaster  to  be  suitably  encour- 
aged and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.' 

'  And  the  selectmen  and  inhabitants  of  such  towns  respectively,  shall  take 
effectual  care,  and  make  due  provision,  for  the  settlement  and  maintenance  of 
such  schoolmaster  and  masters.' 

'  And  if  any  town  qualified  as  before  expressed,  shall  negleot  the  due  observ- 
ance of  this  act)  for  the  procuring  and  settling  of  any  such  schoolmaster  as 
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afoTesaid,  by  the  space  of  one  year ;  every  such  defective  town  shall  incar  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds^  for  every  conviction  of  such  neglect,  upon  complaint 
made  unto  their  Majesties  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  same  county  in 
which  such  defective  town  lieth ;  which  penalty  shall  be  towards  the  support 
of  such  school  or  schools  witliin  the  same  county,  where  there  may  be  the 
most  need,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions;  to  be  levied 
by  warrant  from  the  said  court  of  sessions,  in  proportion  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  such  defective  town,  as  other  public  charges,  and  to  be  paid  unto  the  county 
treasurer.' 

In  1701  an  act  was  passed,  which,  after  setting  forth  the  previous  act  in  a 
preamble,  and  saying  '  That  the  observance  of  which  wholesome  and  necessary 
law  is  sfiamefuUy  neglected  by  divers  towns,  and  the  penalty  thereof  not  required, 
tending  greatly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  whereof 
grievous  complaint  is  made.  For  the  redress  of  the  same '  declared  '  That 
the  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  the  non-observance  of  the  said  law  shall  hence- 
forth be  twenty  pounds  per  annum.'    The  foUowhig  new  provisions  were  added : 

1st  That  *  every  grammar  schoolmaster  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the 
town  and  the  ministers  of  the  two  next  adjacent  totmSf  or  any  two  of  them^  by  cer- 
iificaie  under  their  handsj* 

2d.  '  That  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be 
the  schoolmaster  of  such  town  within  the  intent  of  law.' 

3d.  *  And  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  respective  county  are  hereby 
directed  to  take  effectual  care  that  the  laws  respecting  schools  and  school- 
masters be  duly  observed  and  put  in  execution.  And  all  grand  Jurors  within 
their  respective  counties,  shall  diligently  inquire  and  make  presentment  of  all 
breaches  and  neglect  of  the  said  laws,  so  that  due  prosecution  may  be  made 
against  the  offenders.' 

In  1768,  an  act  relating  to  schools  was  passed,  which  authorized  the  division 
of  the  towns  into  school  districts. 

*  Whereas  it  may  happen  that  when  towns  and  districts  consist  of  several 
precincts,  some  of  such  precincts  may  be  disposed  to  expend  more  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  and  youth  in  useful  learning,  within  their  own  bounds, 
than  as  parts  of  such  towns  or  districts  they  are  by  law  held  to  do;  and  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  to  enable  precincts  to  raise  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  learning  tends  to  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  good  morals,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious:' 

'  Be  it  therefore  enacted^  Ac  That  when  and  so  often  as  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  precinct,  at  their  annual  meeting  legaUy  warned,  shall 
agree  on  the  building,  finishing  or  repairing  any  school-house,  or  the  deflrajring 
any  other  charge  for  the  support  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and  shall  also 
agree  on  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  the  asses- 
sors of  such  precinct  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  assess  the  same  on 
the  polls  and  estates  within  the  said  precinct,  and  all  such  rates  and  assess- 
ments shall  be  paid  to  the  constable  or  collector,  to  whom  the  same  shall  be 
committed,  with  a  warrant  from  said  assessors,  in  form  as  by  law  is  prescribed 
for  collecting  town  assessments.' 

To  prevent  misconception  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  term  distfrict 
used  in  the  foregoing  preamble,  was  the  legal  designation  of  an  incorporated 
community,  precisely  similar  to  a  town  in  respect  to  territory,  and  to  all  rights 
duties,  privileges,  and  powers,  except  of  being  represented  in  the  general  court 

The  term  precinct  was  used  to  denote  a  settlement  in  a  township,  remote 
fi-om  the  centre,  and  for  that  reason  clothed  by  the  general  court  with  the 
power  of  selecting  a  minister  and  supporting  public  worship  by  taxation,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  town  might  do.  In  a  word,  2k  precinct  was  a  parish^  or, 
more  properly,  an  incipient  town,  having  power  in  eodesiastical  matters  only. 
To  this  power  wns  now  added  that  of  supporting  schools.  Many  existing  towns 
have  been  created  out  of  these  ancient  precincts. 
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In  1647,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almost 
oaried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constituted  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  external  means  of  the  people 
were  small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subsist- 
ence scanty  and  homely ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colo- 
nial estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inven- 
tory of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the 
fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  hand ; 
it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free*  and  Universal 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;  amid  all 
their  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find 
the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  prac- 
tice. Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — their  duty  to  God 
and  to  posterity.  For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  other 
they  opened  the  school  Religion  and  Knowledge! — ^two  attii- 
butes  of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  truth  the 
only  one  on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely 
founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argu- 
ment and  experience  than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other 
opinion  of  human  origm.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness. 
Two  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous, 
as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand 
mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  can  not  be  determined 
in  a  single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its 
founders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and 
man  for  its  unnumbered  blessings  ?  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
must  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.     The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering. 

Horace  Makh.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maseachu' 
settt  Board  of  Education. 

*  Wm  th«  Pnblte  School  of  ManaehuMtn  at  flnt  frM  7    Was  M«Midnisett>  tho  fint  to  ortab^ 
liib  rach  a  aystom  aa  it  ordained  in  the  law  of  1647 1— JEi.  ^jSwur.  JSwr.  of  EdmeaUan. 
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The  three  following  propositions  describe  the  broad  and  ever- 
daring  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts reposes: 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute 
one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education 
of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  be- 
cause embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts — the  fundamental  law  of  the  State — after 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  *'  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
United  States  of  America,"  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  all  future  Legislators  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  ladguage: — 

"  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservatioT) 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.'* 

Horace  Mann.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  ifoMacAii- 
mtte  Board  of  Educahoi^ 
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Thk  FiufiB,  Latin,  or  Latin  Grammar,  School  of  Boston,  is 
one  of  the  few  historical  schools  in  this  country,  its  foundation 
having  been  laid  either  in  a  vote  of  the  "  townsmen"  of  Boston  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  1635,*  "entreating  Mr.  Philemon  Per- 
mont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  chil- 
dren," or  in  the  subscription  started  "  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
richer  inhabitants,"  on  "  tbe  22d  of  the  sixth  month  (Aug.)  1636,"  at 
which  about  50/. "  was  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school- 
master for  the  youth  with  us — Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also 
chosen  thereunto."  In  either  case  the  school  was  in  all  probability 
what  was  then  known  as  a  Grammar  School.  Both  Mr.  Permont 
and  Mr.  Maud  were  men  of  education,  as  their  subsequent  connec- 
tion with  the  ministry  indicates,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  but  one  school,  which  was  designated  a  free  or  endowed  school, 
and  tliat  Mr.  Maud  was  the  first  teacher,  for  the  records  are  entirely 
silent  as  to  Mr.  Permont's  yielding  to  the  "  entreaties  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  ; "  and  the  early  records  of  New  Hampshire  testify  to 
his  presence  and  labors  as  a  clergyman  in  the  settlements  on  the 
Piscataqua  only  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  urgent  call  before- 
mentioned — an  early  example  of  the  too  common  practice  of  men 
of  the  right  education  to  become  pastors,  giving  up  the  feeding  of 
the  lambs,  for  the  less  onerous  charge  of  attending  tbe  full-grown 
sheep,  whose  fleeces  probably  pay  better  than  the  frolicsome  and 
mischievous  pranks  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  flock. 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  its  establishment,  or  whoever  may 
have  been  its  first  teacher,  the  first  "  Free  Schoole,"  or  "  Grammar 
School,"  or  "  Latin  Grammar  School,"  of  Boston,  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Free  Schoole  or  Grammar  School,  or  Latin 

*  Tbis  WM  not  the  earliest  movement  Id  this  coaotry  towardii  the  establishmeot  of  a 
•chooi— even  a  free  whool— Rev.  Mr.  Copetand  having  raised  bj  subscription  a  larger  sam 
than  was  raised  in  Boston,  to  establish  a  JVee  ^hoU  in  Charles  City,  in  Virginia,  as  early 
as  IflSl ;  and  among  the  officials  of  the  Datch  West  India  Company,  at  Manhattan,  io  1633. 
«ras  Adam  Boelaudsen, "  the  schoolmaster,"  and  the  school  which  he  taught,  it  iselaimed  by 

the  HisiorlanH  of  New  York,  is  still  in  existence  in  eonneetion  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 

Chxath» 
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Grammar  Schools  in  England — the  connecting  link  between  the 
public  schools  (in  the  original  use  of  the  term)  of  old  and  New 
England — ^the  hearth  stones  of  classical  learning  in  both  countries. 

In  1635,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  several 
tracts  of  land,  together  with  several  Islands  in  the  Bay,  to  the  town 
of  Boston  ;  and  in  1637,  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy 
Brook,  before  assigned  by  them  to  Mr.  Purment,  was  confirmed. 
In  1641,  'It's  ordered  that  Deare  Island  shall  be  improved  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Free  schoole  for  the  Towne,  and  such  other  occa- 
sions as  the  Townsmen  for  the  time  being  shall  thinke  meet,  the 
sayd  schoole  being  sufficiently  provided  for.'  Capt.  Edward  Gib- 
bon was  soon  after  intrusted  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  island, 

*  until  the  towne  doe  let  the  same.'  Accordingly,  in  1644,  it  was 
let  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  per  annum,  expressly 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  In  1647,  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease, 
it  was  again  let  for  seven  years,  and  the  rent  was  now  '  fourteen 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  Scoles's  use  in  provision  and  clothing.' 
This  lease  was  extended  in  1648  to  twenty-one  years,  at  the  same 
rate  of  rent.  The  next  year.  Long  Island  and  Spectacle  Island  were 
placed  on  similar  footing,  and  the  Selectmen  were  to  take  order  that 
they  be  leased,  paying  a  yearly  rent  on  every  acre,  rated  afterward 
at  sixpence,  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Boston,  as  well  as  of  all  the  towns  which 
established  9k  free  school^  [in  the  English  sense  as  we  apprehend]  to 
endow  the  same  by  lands  rented  on  long  leases,  by  bequests,  and 
donations,  after  the  English  manner.  Thus  in  1649,  Wm.  Phillips 
<  agreed  to  give  13«.  4td  per  ann.  forever  to  the  use  of  the  Schoole 
for  the  land  that  Christopher  Stanley  gave  in  his  will  to  the 
Schoole's  use.'  Forty  shillings  per  annum  for  the  same  use  were 
secured  by  lease  of  500  acres  of  land  at  Braintree,  and  several 
other  sums  on  different  lands  belonging  to  the  Town,  at  about  the 
same  date.  In  1654,  'It  is  ordered,  that  the  ten  pounds  left  by 
legacy  to  y*  schoole  of  Boston  by  mis  Hudson  deceased,  shall  be 
lett  to  Capt.  James  Olliver  for  sixteen  shillings  per  ann.  so  long  as 
bee  pleases  to  improve  itt,'  <fec.  Orders  were  also  taken  for  collect- 
ing rents  on  '  Deare  Island,  Long  Island,  and  Spectacle  Island  due 
to  the  use  of  y*  Schoole,'  and  the  renters  were  required  to  appear 
yearly  and  transact  this  concern.  The  first  named  Island  was 
leased  in  1662  to  Sir  Thos.  Temple,  knight  and  *  Barronight,'  as  the 
scribe  of  the  day  quaintly  spells  it,  for  31  years,  at  £14  per  annum, 

*  to  be  paid  yearly  every  first  day  of  March  to  the  Towne  Treasurer 
for  the  use  of  the  free  schoole.' 
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In  1650,  the  Record  adds :  *  It  is  alsoe  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Wood- 
mansey  y*  schoolmaster  shall  have  fidye  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  teach- 
ing y*  schollers  and  his  p'portion  to  be  made  up  by  ratte.*  This 
gentleman  is  further  named  in  1652  on  occasion  of  a  sale  of  land 
by  the  town,  with  reservation  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  right  to  *  in- 
large  the  skoolehousc  ;^  and  it  appears  that  the  house  in  which  he 
lived  was  the  town's  property,  and  situated  near  the  place  of  his* 
professional  employment,  with  only  one  lot  between,  which  belonged 
to  the  School-house.  The  rent  of  this  lot  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  him,  and  by  the  record  of  the  transaction  he  is  named  Robert. 

The  affairs  of  the  Free  School  of  Boston  continued  to  proceed 
in  their  usual  train,  until  1666,  when  the  town  *  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dannell  Hincheman  for  40£  per  Ann.  to  assist  Mr.  Woodmansey  in 
the  grammar  Schoole  and  teach  childre  to  wright,  the  yeare  to  be- 
gine  the  1th  of  March  ^.'  Soon  after  this  it  is  recorded  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  sent  for  by  the  Selectmen  *  for  keeping  a  schoole,'  and 
'  required  to  performe  his  promise  to  the  Towne  in  the  winter  to  re- 
move himselfe  and  familye  in  the  springe,  and  forbiden  to  keep 
schoole  any  longer.'  He  had,  apparently,  instructed  a  private 
school  without  leave. 

In  1667,  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  'made  choice  of  by  the 
select  men  for  to  officiate  in  the  place  of  the  schoolemaster  for  one 
yeare,  Mr.  Hull  being  appointed  to  agree,  for  tearroes,  what  to  allow 
him  per  annu.'  Mr.  Woodmansey  appears  to  have  died  about  this 
period;  for  in  December,  1669,  it  is  recorded  as  follows:  *  Ordered 
Mr.  Raynsford  to  give  notice  to  Mrs.  Woodmansey  that  the  towne 
occasions  need  the  use  of  the  schoole  house,  and  to  desire  her  to 
provide  otherwise  for  her  selfe.'  A  considerate  and  respectful  care 
of  her  convenience  and  comfort,  however,  was  taken  by  the  fathers 
of  the  town ;  for,  in  less  than  three  months  after  this  warning, 
*  upon  the  request  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Woodmansey  widdowe — to 
provide  her  a  house  to  live  in,  if  she  removeth  from  the  schoole 
house  :  It  was  granted  to  allow  her  eight  pounds  per  an.  for  that 
end,  dureinge  her  widdowhood.' 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Woodmansey,  was  born  in 
London,  January  25, 1614,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School;  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  New  Haven  in  1638,  removed 
to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1650,  and  to  Charlestown  in  1661,  teaching  the 
Free  or  Grammar  School  in  each  place  until  Jan.  6th,  1670,  when  he 
removed  to  Boston,  when  the  Governor  delivered  to  him  the  key  and 
possession  of  the  Free  School  and  the  school-house,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  sixty  pounds  for  his  services. 
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Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Cheever^s  charge,  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted,  the 
motives  to  study  and  good  behavior  appealed  to,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted, as  well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  reli^ous  training  in 
the  &mOy  and  the  school  at  that  day,  in  the  biographies  of  several 
of  his  pupils  who  became  eminent  in  after  life. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  1766,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — ^Third  series, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  Ill  to  248,  contains  a  sketch  of  his  school  experience 
under  Mr.  Cheever's  tuition,  and  glimpses  of  the  family  and  college 
training  of  that  early  day.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  the  chasms 
are  found  in  the  mutilated  manuscript,  and  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  are  inserted  from  conjecture  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
the  Society. 

^  I  was  bom  st  Barton,  6th  November  1681 ;  desoended  from  reputable  parenta, 
▼is.  JohD  and  Briber  Baniard,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  benevolenoe,  who 
devoted  me  to  the  servioe  c^  Gbd,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  my  very 
birth ;  and  aooordingly  took  speoial  care  to  instraot  me  themselves  in  the  prin- 
oiplea  of  the  ChristiAn  religion,  and  kept  me  olose  at  school  to  furnish  my  yoonff 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  letters.  By  that  time  I  had  a  little  passed  my  sixth 
year,  I  had  left  my  reamng-school,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  my  mistress  made 
me  a  sort  of  naher,  appointing  me  tot  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than 
myself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones ;  and  in  which  time  I  had  read  my  Bible  through 
thrice.  My  parents  thought  me  to  be  weakly,  because  of  my  thin  habit  and  p2e 
countenance,  and  therefore  sent  me  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  my  seventh 
sunmer,  ana  by  the  change  of  air  and  diet  and  exercise  I  grew  more  fleshy  and 
hardy ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  my  reading,  was  put  to  a  sohool-mlstreas,  and 
returned  home  in  the  fiiU. 

In  the  spring  1689,  of  my  eighth  year  I  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school, 

*  Of  the  author  of  this  autobiography,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston,  in  a  lettar  to  Dr. 
Stllss,  dated  May  6, 1768,  aays :  "  He  is  now  in  bis  eighty-seventh  year.  I  esteem  him  one  of 
our  greatest  men.  He  la  eqnaUed  by  few  in  regard  either  of  invention,  liveliness  of  imaglna<> 
tlon,  or  strength  and  clearness  in  reiwoning."  On  the  homing  of  the  Library  of  Harvard 
OoUege,  in  1764,  he  presented  many  buoke  from  his  own  library,  and  imported  othere  from 
England  to  the  valne  of  ten  pounds  sterling;  and.  in  his  will,  t>equeathed  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  same  institution.  He  died  January  21, 1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  sgs. 
"  Of  his  charities,"  he  remarka,  in  his  autobiography,  **  I  always  thought  the  tenth  of  my  in- 
come due  to  our  great  Melchisedeck.  My  private  ones  are  known  unto  God ;  but,  there  is 
one  way  of  service  I  venture  to  tell  you  of;  I  have  generally  kept  two  boys  of  poor  parents 
St  school,  and,  by  this  means,  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  up,  from  unlikely  cimilles, 
such  ss  have  made  good  men,  and  valuable  members  of  the  Commonwealth." 

fit  appears  from  this  statement  that  this  unnamed  school-mistress  adopted  the  monttorla] 
qfstem  a  century  and  more  before  Bell,  or  Lancaster,  or  their  respective  adherents  convulsed 
the  educational  world  of  England  by  their  claims  to  its  authonhtp.  She  applied  the  princi- 
ple of  mutual  Instruction  which  is  ss  old  as  the  human  Ikmlly,  and  which  has  been  tried 
to  some  extent,  In  all  probability.  In  the  Instruction  and  discipline  of  many  schools  In  every 
age  of  the  world.  Certain  It  is,  that  the  system,  with  much  of  the  modem  machinery  of 
monitors,  wss  adopted  by  Trotzendorf,  In  Germany,  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Paulet 
m  fkuaos,  many  years  before  these  two  champions  of  an  economical  qrstem  of  popular  edu- 
cation, by  means  of  one  head  master,  with  boys  and  girls  for  sssistants,  in  a  school  of  many 
iMBdrsd  children,  ever  SAt  up  their  model  schools  tn  Madras  or  London 
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under  the  tnitioD  of  the  aged,  yenerable,  and  jnstlj  fiunoin  Mr.  BEekiel  Cheever. 
Bat  after  a  few  weeks,  an  odd  aooident  drove  me  from  the  aohool.  There  was 
an  older  lad  entered  the  sohool  the  same  week  with  me ;  we  strove  who  should 
oQtdo:  and  he  beat  me  by  the  help  of  a  brother  in  the  upper  olass,  who  stood, 
behmd  master  with  the  aoddenoe  open  for  him  to  read  ovt  off;  by  which  means 
he  ooold  reoite  his  *  *  three  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  and  the  mane  in 
the  afternoon ;  bat  I  who  had  no  saoh  kelp,  and  was  obliged  to  oommit  all  to 
memory,  ooald  not  keep  paoe  with  him ;  so  that  he  woald  Im  always  one  lesson 
bsfore  me.  My  ambition  ooald  not  bear  to  be  outdone,  and  in  sodh  a  fraudulent 
manner,  and  therefore  I  left  the  sohool.  About  this  time  arrived  a  dissentinff 
minisler  from  England,  who  opened  a  private  sohool  for  reading,  writing,  and 
Latin.  My  good  fisher  put  me  under  his  tuition,  with  whom  I  spent  a  year  and 
a  halt  The  gentleman  receiving  but  little  encouragement,  threw  up  his  school, 
and  returned  me  to  my  father,  and  again  I  was  sent  to  my  aged  Mr.  Cheever,  who 
fiaeed  me  in  the  loioest  elass ;  but  finding  I  soon  read  throogfa  my  *  *  *  , 
m  a  few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the  »  *  *  ^  and  £e  next  year  made 
me  the  head  of  it 

In  the  time  of  my  absence  from  Mr.  CJheever,  it  pleased  God  to  take  to  him- 
self my  dear  mother,  who  wae  not  only  a  very  virtuous,  but  a  very  intelligent 
woman.  She  wae  exceeding  fond  of  my  learning,  and  taught  me  to  pray.  My 
good  &ther  also  instructed  me,  and  made  a  little  doset  for  me  to  retire  to  for  my 
momni^  and  eoetdng  devotion.  But,  alas  1  how  childish  and  Avpocritioal  were 
all  my  pretensicns  to  fioty^  there  being  little  or  no  serious  thoughts  of  God  and 
re^ientiime.        »•••••••••• 

iniough  my  master  advanced  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  veer  nau^ty  boy, 
much  given  to  play,  insomuch  that  he  at  length  openly  declared,  '^ You  Barnard, 
I  know  you  can  do  well  enough  if  you  will  y  but  yon  are  so  foil  of  play  that  you 
hinder  your  daasmates  from  getting  their  leeoone  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them 
(annot  perform  thoir  duty,  I  ehdU  correct  you  for  it'*  One  unlucky  day,  one 
of  my  elaeematee  did  not  look  into  his  book,  and  therefore  could  not  oay  hie 
leoeon,  though  I  called  upon  him  once  and  again  to  mind  hie  book  :  upon  which 
our  master  beat  me.  I  told  mooter  the  reason  why  he  could  not  say  his  lesson 
was,  his  deelming  he  would  beat  me  if  any  of  the  class  were  wanttfi^  in  their 
duty ;  since  whidi  this  boy  would  not  look  info  his  book,  though  I  called  upon 
him  to  mind  his  book,  as  the  class  could  witness.  The  boy  was  pleased  with  my 
being  correoted,  and  persisted  in  his  ne^eot,  for  which  I  was  still  corrected,  and 
that  for  several  days.  I  thought,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  correct  the  boy,  and 
compel  him  to  a  better  temper ;  and  therefore,  after  school  was  done,  I  went 
up  to  him,  and  told  him  I  had  been  beaten  several  times  for  his  neglect ;  and 
since  master  would  not  correct  him  I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  often  as  I 
was  correoted  for  him ;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily.  The  boy  never  came  to 
sdhod  any  more,  and  so  that  unhappy  afl^r  ended. 

Tlioagfa  I  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  little  roguish  tricks,  yet  I 
dont  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book  more  than  once  or  twice. 
One  of  these  was  upon  this  occasion.  Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  JEbo^^o 
Fables  into  Latin  verse.  Some  dull  fellows  made  a  shift  to  perform  this  to  accept- 
ance ;  but  I  was  so  much  duller  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  • 
for  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did  two  ot  three  days  going.  I  had 
honestly  tried  my  possibles  to  perform  the  task ;  but  having  no  poetical  &ncy. 
nor  then  a  capacity  opened  of  eipressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  phrases, 
though  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  prosody,  I  found  I  could  do  nothing ;  and 
tberdfore  plainly  tdd  my  master,  that  I  had  diligendy  labored  all  I  could  to  per- 
form what  he  required,  and  peroeiving  I  had  no  genius  for  it,  I  thought  it  was  in 
vain  to  strive  agiUnst  nature  any  longer ;  and  he  never  more  required  it  of  me, 
Nor  had  I  any  thing  of  a  poetical  genius  till  after  I  had  been  at  College  some 
time,  when  upon  reding  some  of  Mt.  Cowley's  works,  I  was  highly  plcMcd,  and 
a  new  scene  opened  before  me. 

I  remember  once,  in  making  a  fnece  of  Latin,  my  master  found  fruit  with  the 
syntax  of  one  word,  which  was  not  so  used  by  me  heedlessly,  but  designedly,  and 
tfafRrefare  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar  rule  for  it.  He  ang^y  replied, 
there  was  no  such  rule.  I  took  the  grammar  and  showed  the  rule  to  him.  Than 
he  smIBngly  said,  ''Thou  art  a  brave  boy ;  I  had  forgot  it''  And  no  wwider  % 
for  he  was  then  above  eighty  years  old. 
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We  oontinne  these  extracts  bejond  the  passages  which  relate  to 
Mr.  Barnard's  experience  in  Mr.  Gheeyer's  school,  because  thej  throw 
light  on  college  life  at  that  time. 

"  From  the  grammar  tdhool  I  was  admitted  into  the  college,  in  Gambridffe,  in 
'New  England,  in  Joly,  1696,  nnder  the  Preeidentahip  of  the  very  reverend  and 
excellent  Dr.  Inoreaae  Mather,  (who  gave  me  fer  a  theaia,  Hah«nti  dabituTy)  and  , 
the  tatorage  of  thoae  two  great  men,  Mr.  John  Leverett,  (afterwarda  Preaident,) 
and  Mr.  William  Brattle,  (afterwarda  the  worthy  minister  of  Cambridge.)  Mr. 
Leverett  became  my  special  tutor  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  whom  auooeeded 
Mr.  Jabez  Fitch,  (afterwarda  the  minister  of  Ipswich  with  Mr.  John  Rogers,  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  removed  to 
them.)  Upon  m^  entering  into  ooUeffe,  I  became  chamber-mate,  the  first  year, 
to  a  aenior  and  a  junior  sophister ;  which  might  have  been  greatly  to  my  advan* 
tage,  had  they  heea  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  made  any  oonaiderable  progress 
in  literature.  But,  alaa  1  they  were  an  idle  pack,  who  Imew  but  little,  and  took 
no  pains  to  increase  their  Imowledge.  When  therefore,  according  to  my  dis- 
position, which  waa  ambitious  to  excel,  I  applied  myself  dose  to  booloi,  and  began 
to  look  forward  into  the  next  year's  exercises,  this  unhappy  pair  greaUy  discou- 
raged me,  and  beat  me  off  from  my  studies,  so  that  by  their  persuasions  I  foolishly 
threw  by  my  books,  and  soon  became  as  idle  as  tliey  were.  Oh !  how  baneful  is 
it  to  be  linked  with  bad  company !  and  what  a  vile  heart  had  I  to  hearken  to  their 
wretched  persuasions !  I  never,  after  this,  recovered  a  good  studious  disposition, 
while  I  was  at  college.  Having  a  ready,  quick  memory,  which  rendered  the 
common  exercises  of  the  college  easy  to  me,  and  being  an  active  youth,  I  waa 
hurried  almost  continually  into  one  diversion  or  another,  and  gave  myself  to  no 
particular  studies,  and  therefore  made  no  great  proficiency  in  any  part  of  solid 
learning.        •••••»•••••• 

In  July,  1700, 1  took  my  first  degree,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  being  President; 
after  which  I  returned  to  my  honorM  fother's  house,  where  I  betook  myself  to 
dose  studying,  and  humbling  myself  before  God  with  fasting  and  prayer,  implor- 
ing the  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  begging  the 
divine  Spirit  to  sanctify  me  throughout,  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  fit  me  for, 
and  use  me  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  direct  and  bless  all  my  studies  to 
that  end.  I  joined  to  the  North  Church  in  Boston,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  two  Mathers.  Some  time  in  November,  1702, 1  was  visited  with  a  fever  and 
sore  throat,  but  through  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  poor  sinful  creature,  in  a  few  days 
I  recovered  a  good  state  of  health;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  November,  1766, 
I  have  never  had  any  sickness  that  has  confined  me  to  my  bed. 

While  I  continued  at  my  good  Other's  I  prosecuted  my  studies ;  and  looked 
■omething  into  the  mathematics,  though  I  gained  but  little  ^  our  advantages  there- 
for being  noways  equal  to  what  they  have,  who  now  have  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Halley,  and  some  other  mathematicians,  for  their  guides.  About 
this  time  I  made  a  visit  to  the  college,  as  I  generally  did  once  or  twice  a  year, 
where  I  remember  the  conversation  turning  upon  the  mathematics,  one  of  the 
company,  who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  them,  observing  my  ignorance, 
said  to  me  he  would  give  me  a  question,  which  if  I  answered  in  a  month's  close 
application,  he  should  account  me  an  apt  scholar.  He  gave  me  the  question.  I, 
who  waa  ashamed  of  the  reproach  cast  upon  me,  set  myself  hard  to  work,  and  in 
a  fortnight's  time  returned  him  a  solution  of  the  question,  both  by  trigonometty 
and  geometry,  with  a  canon  by  which  to  resolve  all  questions  of  the  like  nature. 
When  I  showed  it  to  him,  he  was  surprised,  said  it  was  right,  and  owned  he 
knew  no  way  of  resolving  it  but  by  algebra,  which  I  was  an  utterly  stranger 
to.  I  also  gave  myself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  turned  tiie  Lonl's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  part  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  into  Hebrew,  (for  which 
I  had  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  for  my  corrector,)  and  entered  on  the  task  of  finding 
the  radix  of  every  Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible,  with  designs  to  form  a  Hebrew 
Concordance ;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  through  a  few  chapters  in  Greneais,  I  found 
the  work  was  done  to  my  hand  by  one  of  the  Buxtorfe.    So  I  laid  it  by.      *        * 

About  two  months  before  I  took  my  second  degree,  the  reverend  and  deserv- 
edly famous  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  then  Vice-President,  called  upon  me,  (thouffh 
I  liTed  in  Boston,)  to  give  a  common-place  in  the  college  hall ;  which  I  did,  the 
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latter  end  of  Jime«  from  3.  Peter,  i.  20, 21,  endaaToring  to  prore  the  diyine  inspi- 
ntion  and  sathority  of  the  holy  Soriptnm.  When  I  had  oonoluded,  the  Preaident 
was  80  flood  as  to  say  openly  in  the  hall,  '  Bene  fecieH.  Bamarde,  et  gratiaa  age 
tiki?    Under  him  I  took  my  seoond  degree  in  Joly,  1703.'' 

Id  TurrelPs  ^^  life  and  Character  of  Rey.  Benjamm  ColmaD,  D.  D., 
late  paator  of  a  cburcb  in  Boston,  New  England,  who  deceased 
August  29,  1747,'*  and  published  in  1749,  there  is  the  following 
sketch  of  the  school  life  of  this  eminent  divine. 

^  He  waa  of  a  tender  oonatitation  from  hia  birth,  and  very  baokward  in  hia  epeeeh 
and  reading  till  he  arriyed  to  the  age  of  ^v«  yewre;  when,  at  onoe,  he  grew  for- 
ward in  both,  and  entered  (in  1678)  young  and  email  into  the  G'renifiiar  School 
vnder  the  tdtion  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Baekiel  Ckeever,  Hia 
aprightly  genina  and  advanoea  in  learning  were  aoon  (with  pleaaore)  obeerved  by 
hia  preceptor,  inaomnoh,  that,  in  hia  firat  and  aeoond  yeara,  he  waa  aeveral  timea 
eaUed  npon  l^  him  to  reprove  and  ahame  aome  dull  boye  of  upper  forma,  when 
Acy  grody  foiled  in  their  oateohiam  and  aome  low  ezeroiaee.  He  waa  fired  with 
a  laudable  ambition  of  exoelling  at  hia  book,  and  a  fear  of  being  outdone.  By  hia 
hiduatry  at  home,  he  alwaya  kept  foremoat,  or  equal  to  the  beat  of  the  form  at 
aohod ;  and,  a  great  advantage  he  had  (whioh,  at  that  time,  gave  him  no  little  (pain 
fai  the  promptneaa,  diligence,  and  brightneaa  of  hia  intimate  oompanion,  Prout,  who 
need  to  apend  hia  honra  out  of  school,  generally,  in  atndiea  with  him,  the  two  or 
three  laat  yeara  of  hia  life ;  and,  their  preceptor  used,  openly,  to  compare  their 
ezeroiaea.  and,  aometimea,  declare  he  knew  not  which  were  beat,  and,  bid  Colman 
take  heeo,  for,  the  first  time  he  waa  outdone,  Prout  ahould  have  hia  place.  But, 
alaa !  a  violent  fever  aeized  the  lovely,  ahining,  ambitioua  boy,  and  sudaenly  carried 
him  to  an  higher  form,  to  the  great  grief  as  well  aa  hurt  of  Colman^  who  waa 
now  left  without  a  rival,  and,  ao  without  a  spur  to  daily  care  and  labour.  How- 
ever, he  followed  hia  atudiea  ao  well  that  he  waa  qualified  for  an  admiaaion  into 
Harvard  College  in  the  year  1688. 

Hia  early  piety  waa  equal  to  hia  learning.  Hia  pioua  Mother  (aa  he  reoorda  it, 
to  her  etenal  honour),  like  LemneVe^  travailed  in  pain  through  hia  infancy  and 
childhood  for  the  new  birth ;  and,  to  her  inatruotiona  and  correotiona  added  her 
commanda  and  admonitiona  reapasting  every  thing  that  waa  religioua  and  holy ; 
and,  hi  a  particular  manner,  about  the  duty  c^  praying  to  God  in  aecret,  and,  alao^ 
canaed  him  and  her  other  children  to  retire  and  pray  together,  and  for  one  an 
other  on  the  Loid'a  Daya  at  noon. 

While  a  oekooUhey  fbr  a  conrae  of  yeaia,  he  and  aome  of  hia  companiona,  hj 
their  own  propoaal  to  each  other,  under  the  encouragement  of  their  parenU^  and, 
with  die  cooaent  of  thenr  preceptor^  need  to  apend  a  part  of  Saturdaye  in  the  after- 
noon in  prayer  together  at  the  honae  of  Mr.  Cobnan.  which  continued  until  their 
living  Uie  achool  and  going  to  college :  Mather,  Baker,  Prout,  Pool,  Toumeend 
were  of  thia  number ;  and,  for  the  moat  part,  behaved  decently  and  aerioualy  hi 
theae  early  exerciaea  of  piety  and  devotion. 

After  hia  admiaaion  into  college,  he  grew  in  piety  and  learning,  and  in  favor 
widi  God  and  man.  He  performed  all  ma  ezeroiaea  to  good  acceptance ;  many  of 
them  had  ^e  applaoaea  of  hia  learned  tutor,  BAr.  John  Jieverett.  He  was  much 
animated  to  the  atudy  of  the  liberal  aciencea,  and  to  make  the  utmoat  improve- 
ment in  them  from  the  ahhiing  example  of  the  excellent  Pemherton,  who  waa  a 
year  before  him  in  atanding.  To  be  next  to  him  aeema  to  bound  hia  ambition 
until  he  paaaed  hia  degreea  of  Batohelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  which  he  did  in  the 
y^ffa  1693  and  95,  under  the  Preaidentahip  of  the  memorable  Dr.  Increaee 
Mather,  When  he  pronounced  the  public  Oratico,  on  taking  hia  Maater'a  De- 
gree, hia  thin  and  alender  appearance,  hia  aoft  and  delicate  voice,  and  the  red 
spots  in  hia  cheeka.  cauaed  the  audience  in  general  to  conclude  him  bordering  on 
a  oonaomption,  and  to  be  deaigned  but  for  a  few  weeks  of  life. 

From  the  bright  but  brief  career  of  young  Ph>at,  and  from  the 
**red  spots"  on  the  cheeks  of  the  gifted  Colman,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Cheever  did  not  always  teftiper  the  nndue  ardor  of  his  pnpik. 
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Of  Mr.  Chee^er^s  discipline,  we  may  form  some  notion  frojn  the 
testimony  of  his  pnpils.  The  following  lines  firom  Coote*s  '^  English 
Schoolmaster,"  a  famous  manual*  of  that  day  in  England,  may  have 
been  the  substance  of  his  ^*  school  code." 


TBB   BOBOOLMAITBa  TO    HW  BOHOLAtB. 


'<  My  child  and  scholar  Cake  good  heed 
unto  the  words  that  here  are  aet, 
And  aee  thou  do  accordingly, 
or  elae  be  sure  thou  shalt  be  beat. 

First,  I  command  thee  God  to  serve, 
then,  to  thy  parents,  duty  yield ; 

Unto  all  men  be  courteous, 
and  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Your  eloaths  unbuttoned  do  not  use, 
let  not  your  hose  ungartered  be ; 

Haye  handkerchief  in  readiness, 
Wash  hands  and  &ce,  or  see  not  me. 

Lose  not  your  books,  ink-horns,  or  pens, 
nor  girdle,  garters,  hat  or  band, 

Let  shooes  be  tyed,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
keep  well  your  hands  at  any  hand. 


If  broken-hos'd  or  shoe'd  you  go, 

or  sloTenly  in  your  array. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untmst, 

then  you  and  I  must  haye  a  fray. 

If  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 
or  books  do  rend,  or  strike  with  knife 

Or  laugh,  or  play  unlawftdly, 
then  yon  and  I  must  be  at  strile. 

If  that  you  curse,  miscall,  or  swear, 
If  that  you  pick,  filch,  steal,  or  lye ; 

If  you  forget  a  scholar's  part, 
then  must  you  sure  your  points  untya. 

If  that  to  school  you  do  not  go, 
when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  same ; 

Or,  if  you  loiter  in  Uie  streets, 
when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blame. 


Wherefore,  my  child,  behaye  thyself, 

so  decently,  in  all  assays, 
niat  thou  may'at  purchase  parents  lore, 

and  eke  obtain  thy  master's  praise." 

Although  he  was  doubtless  a  strict  disciplinarian,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  a£fectionate  manner  in  which  his  pupils,  Mather,  Barnard,  and 
Colman  speak  of  him,  and  the  traditionary  reputation  which  has  de- 
scended with  his  name,  that  his  venerable  presence  was  accompanied 
by  "  an  agreeable  mixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice 
and  countenance,"  and  that  he  secured  at  once  obedience,  reverence, 
and  love. 

*  ThI  following  Is  the  title-page  of  this  once  fomoos  sohool-book,  printed  from  a  copy  of 
the  fortieth  edition,  presented  to  the  author  of  this  sketch,  by  George  LIvermore,  Esq.,  of 
OBBBbrldget  Mass. 

"THl 

ENGLISH 

SOHOOL-XAaTBB. 

Tiaeliiaf  all  hto  Scholars,  of  what  age  so  erer,  the  most  easy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of 

distinct  Reading,  and  true  Writing  our  Eoglish-tongue,  that  hath 

ever  yet  been  known  or  published  by  any. 

4nd  further  also,  teacbeth  a  direct  course,  how  many  unskilful  person  may  easily  both  undor- 

stand  any  hard  English  words,  which  they  shall  In  Scriptures,  Sermons,  or  else-where  hear 

or  read ;  and  also  be  made  able  to  use  the  same  aptly  tbemseWes ;  and  generally  whatsoeyer 

%  necessanr  to  be  known  for  the  Bngliah  speech :  so  that  he  which  hath  this  book  only  need* 

eth  to  boy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  from  his  Letters  to  the  Orammar- School,  for  an 

Aj^frentiee^  or  any  other  private  use,  so  far  as  concerneth  EngUth :  And 

therefore  it  is  made  not  only  for  Children,  though  the  first  book 

be  meer  childish  for  them,  but  also  for  all  other :  especially 

for  those  that  are  ignorant  in  the  Latin  Tongue. 

In  the  next  Paga  the  Behool-Maater  hangeth  forth  his  Table  to  the  view  of  all  beholders,  sel> 

ting  forth  some  of  the  chief  Commodities  of  his  profession. 
Derfand  for  thy  «ke  that  wantest  any  part  of  this  skill ;  by  Edward  Ooote,  Msster  of  the  Free- 
school  in  Saint  JBdmutuPt-BuTy. 
ffimsscr  and  approved  bymMidt  Authoritif;  and  note  th»  40  tinf  imprinied:  with  oarlaim 
Ccpteo  to  torite  6y,  ai  the  end  of  thia  Bookf  added, 
Printsd  by  A.  il£  and  A.  It  for  tha  Company  of  StaUxmef^  1180 
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Of  the  text-books  used  by  Mr.  Cheever, — ^to  what  extent  the  New 
England  Primer  had  superseded  the  Royal  Primer  of  Great  Britain, 
-  -whether  James  Hodder  encountered  as  sharp  a  competition  as  any 
of  the  Arithmeticians  of  this  day, — whether  Lawrence  Eachard,  or 
G.  Meriton,  gave  aid  in  the  study  of  Geography  at  that  early  day,  we 
shall  not  speak  in  this  place,  except  of  one  of  which  he  was  author.* 

During  his  residence  at  New  Haven  he  composed  The  Accidence, 
"-4  short  introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,*^  which,  prior  to  1790, 
had  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  was  for  more  than  a  century 
the  hand-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  New  England.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  20th  edition,  with  the  following  title 

INTRODUCTION 

TO  THB 

LATIN  LANGUAGE: 

FortheUcieof  the 

Lower  F\>rm«  in  the  Latin  SehoeL 

Being  the 

ACCIDENCE, 

Ataridced  and  compiled  in  that  most  easy  and  accurate  Method,  wherein  the  ftimoQa  Ifir. 

EzsKin.  Cbbbvba  taught,  and  which  he  found  the  moat  adYanlageouai  by  Seyenty  Tear'a 

Experience. 

To  which  ia  added, 

A  Cataloohb  of  Irregular  Nouns,  and  Verbs,  disposed  Alphabttteally. 

The  Twentieth  Edition. 

SA  lbm: 

Printed  and  Sold  by  Samuel  HaU,  msoolzxzt." 

This  little  book  embodies  Mr.  Oheever^s  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  was  doubtless  suggested  or 
abridged  from  some  larger  manual  used  in  the  schools  of  London  at 
the  time,  with  alterations  suggested  by  his  own  scholarly  attainments, 
and  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  has  been  much  admired  by  good 
judges  for  its  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  first 
principles  and  leading  inflexions  of  the  language.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Bentley,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  (bom  1758,  and  died  1819),  a  great  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  school-books,  in  some  '^  Notes  for  an  Address 
on  Education,"  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Cheever's  labors  at  Ipswich  as 
mainly  instrumental  in  placing  that  town,  '*  in  literature  and  popula- 
tion, above  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County,"  remarks:  — 

'*  His  Aocidenoe  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though,  as  his  biographer 
and  pupil,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  observed,  it  had  not  excluded  the  original  grammar, 
it  pasted  through  eighteen  editions  before  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  used  as 
generally  as  any  elementary  work  ever  known.  The  fiimiliar  episdee  of  this 
master  to  his  son,  minister  of  Marblehead,  are  all  worthy  of  the  age  of  Erasmus, 
and  of  the  days  of  Ascham. 

'*  Before  &fr.  Cheever's  Aocidenoe  obtained,  BAr.  John  Brinsley's  method  had 
obtained,  and  this  was  published  in  1631,  three  years  before  Cheever  was  bom 
II  is  in  question  and  answer,  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to  Cheever,  who  has 
svailed  himself  of  the  expression,  but  has  moat  ingeniously  reduced  it  W  the  form 

'  DslesB  some  one,  wHh  more  sbondsnt  material  Id  hand,  will  uDdertake  the  task,  we  shall 
prepsre  ere  long  a  Paper  on  the  Early  School  Books  of  this  country,  pabllshed  prior  to  1800, 
villi  Jin  ripproximation,  at  least,  to  the  nnmlMrtasasd  sines  that  date. 
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vf  hu  Aooidenoe, — 134  ■mall  4to  pages  to  79  small  l2mo.,  with  the  addition  of 
an  exoeUent  Table  of  Irregular  Verbs  from  the  great  work  of  the  days  of  Roger 
Asoham."* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  earlier  edition  of  this  little 
work  than  the  one  above  quoted,  or  to  ascertain  when,  or  bv  whom, 
it  was  first  printed.f  An  edition  was  published  so  late  as  1839,  under 
the  title  of  Chsevxr's  Latin  Accidence,  with  au  announcement  on 
the  title-page  that  it  was  ^'  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century .''  This  edition  is  accompanied  by  letters  from  several  eminent 
schc^ars  and  teachers  highly  commendatory  of  its  many  excellencies, 
and  hopefiil  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  place  in  the  schools. 
President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  College,  says :  "  It  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  exactness ;  and,  as  a  primer  or  first 
elementary  book,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work, 
in  respect  to  those  important  qualities.''  Samuel  Walker,  an  eminent 
instructor  of  the  Latin  language,  adds :  "The  Latin  Accidence,  which 
was  the  favorite  little  book  of  our  youthful  days,  has  probably  done 
more  to  inspire  young  minds  with  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  I  have  had  it  in  constant  use  for  my  pupils,  when- 
ever it  could  be  obtained,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  the  best  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin,  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge." 

*  Mr  John  Brinslej,  sathor  of  the  Latin  Accidence  referred  to,  was  the  aatbor  of  a  little 
work  on  BngUsh  Grammar,  printed  In  1622,  with  the  following  tiUe:— 

"A 

CONSOLATION 

For  Our  grammar 

8CHOOLE8: 

OR, 

AfaiVtful  and  moat  eomfortcMe  inoouragemaU  for  laying  qf  a  aure  foundatim  qf  a  good 

Learning  in  our  Sehooleo.  aiut/or  proopcroua  building  thereupon. 
More  Specially  for  all  those  of  the  inferior  sort,  and  ail  ruder  countries  and  places ;  namely, 
for  Ireland,  Walea,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommer  Isianda,  and  for  their  more  speedie  at- 
taining of  our  English  ton^rue  by  the  same  labour,  that  all  may  speake  one 
and  the  aame  Language.   And  withall,  for  the  helping  of  all  such 
«■  are  desiroaa  speedlie  to  recover  that  which  they 
had  formerfie  got  in  the  Grammar  Schoolea : 
and  to  proceed  aright  therein,  for  the 
perpetoall  benefit  of  thete 
cor  Nations,  and  of 
the  Churchat 
ofChrlat 
LoiCDOii : 
Printed  by  RUhard  FiMfor  ThomoM  Man.  dweUing  in  Paiemoeter  Baw.  at  the  S(gn  of 
theTaleotAeS!i;emm4to. 
BpMle,  dadieatoiy,  and  table  of  contents,  pp.  1  c84  and  Examiner's  Censare,  pp.  2 
This  rare  treatise  is  In  the  Library  of  George  Brbiley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn, 
t  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  four  other  editions  of  the  Accidence 
the  earliest  of  which  Is  the  seventh,  printed  In  Boston,  by  B.  Edes  A  S.  Gill,  for  I.  Edwards 
*  L  and  T.  Leverett,  In  Comhill,  MDCCIV.  For  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Uiese  editions 
an  original  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  Cbee- 
ver's  death,  and  several  other  authortties  referred  to  In  this  sketch,  we  are  indebted  to  George 
Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  and  ehotcesC  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  printed  in  New  England,  or  relating  to  its  aflUrs,  eivil  and  siylsaliirtftsl,    Kita, 
town,  church,  and  Individual,  to  be  Ibond  In  the  ooontry. 
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Mr.  Cheever  was  also  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  of  thirty-two 
pages,  of  which,  the  only  copy  we  have  seen  [in  Harvard  University 
Library]  was  published  forty-nine  years  after  his  death,  and  entitled — 

"  Seriptore  Propheciet  Ezplftinad 

IN  THRIK   SHORT 

ESSAYS. 

I.  On  the  RestihUion  of  alt  thinf^a, 

II.  On  St.  Joftn'sjb-Mt  Ruurrection, 

III.  On  the  person^  coming  of  Jesua  Chrietf 

Am  eommanoiog  at  the  beyiaDing  of  the  MILLENNIUM,  densribed  in  the  Apooalypn. 

By  EziEKiBL  Chibybr, 

In  former  days  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Boston. 

*  We  have  a  more  tare  word  of  Prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  Jce.* 

BOSTON, 

Printed  and  told  by  Green  dc  Runell,  at  their  Printing  Office,  in  aueen-etreet.  MDCOLVIL** 

The  author  concludes  his  last  Essay  as  follows:  — 

"  Lastly,  To  conclude,  this  pei-sonal  coming  of  Christ  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thousand  years,  is  no  other  but  the  second  coming  of  Cbribt,  and 
great  day  of  judgment,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of,  and  all  Christians  believe, 
and  wait  for,  only  there  are  several  works  to  be  performed  in  the  several  parts  of 
this  great  day.  The  first  works,  in  the  first  part  or  beginning  of  this  day,  is  to 
raise  the  Saints;  destroy  his  enemies  with  temporal  destraction ;  to  set  up  his 
kingdom ;  to  rule  and  reign  on  the  earth,  with  his  raised  and  then  living  Saints, 
a  thousand  years ;  alter  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  to  destroy  Gog  and 
Magog :  To  enter  upon  the  last  general  judgment,  raising  the  wicked,  judging 
them  according  to  their  works,  and  casting  them  into  the  lake  of  fire^  which  is 
the  second  death.  All  this,  from  first  to  last,  is  but  one  day  of  judgment  ]  that 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  and  is  but  one  coming,  which  is  his  second, 
as  we  plead  for.  After  this,  the  work  being  finished,  Christ  will  deliver  up  his 
mediatory  kingdom  to  his  Father,  and,  himself,  become  a  subject,  that  GrOD  may 
be  all  In  all.  With  this  interpretation,  all  the  Scriptures  alleged,  and  many 
more,  will  better  agree  and  harmonize  in  a  clear  and  fair  way,  not  crossing  any 
ordinary  rules  given  of  interpreting  Scripture  than  in  restraining  Christ's  personal 
coming  to  the  work  and  time  of  the  last  judgment.  And,  though  many  of  these 
Scriptnree  may  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and,  may  be  already  in  part  fulfilled, 
which  I  deny  not,  yet  that  will  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  have  a  literal  sense 
also.'' 

Of  Mr.  Cheever's  personal  history,  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  we 
have  been  successful  in  gathering  but  few  particulars  not  already 
published.  From  a  petition  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dross,  in  1687,  some  seventeen  years  affcer  he  removed  to  Boston,  it 
appears,  that  he  was  then  in  prime  working  order  as  a  teacher — 
still  enjoying  his  "  wonted  abilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacity 
of  spirit,  and  delight  in  his  work.''  The  following  is  the  petition 
copied  from  the  Hutchinson  Papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  printed  by  Mr.  Gould : 

*'  To  His  Excellency,  Sir  Edmund  Andross^  Knight,  Governor  and  Captain 
Gsneral  of  His  Majesty^s  territories  and  dominions  in  New  England. 
"  The  humble  petition  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Boston,  schoolmaster,  sheweth 
that  your  poor  petitioner  haUi  near  fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and 
office  of  a  public  Grammar-schoolmaster  in  several  places  in  this  country.  With 
what  acceptance  and  success,  I  submit  to  the  judgment' of  those  that  are  able  to 
testify.  Now  seeing  that  God  is  pleased  mercifully  yet  to  continue  my  wonted 
abilities  of  mind,  he^th  of  body,  vivacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  which  alone 
I  am  any  way  fit  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I  have  my  outward  subsistence, — 
I  most  bambly  entreat  your  Bxoellenoy,  that  according  to  your  former  kindness 
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■0  often  msnifested,  I  may  by  yoar  Exoellenoy's  fiiror,  allowanoe  and  enoourage- 
ment,  still  be  continued  in  my  present  place.  And  whereas  there  ia  due  to  me 
about  fifty-five  pounda  for  my  labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  my 
nuiintenance  is  thought  good  to  be  altered,— I  with  all  submission  beseech  your 
Bxoellenoy,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  order  for  my  due  satisfaction,  the 
want  of  which  would  (all  heavy  upon  me  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  also, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.  And  your  poor  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &Q. 
Tour  £zoeUency's  most  humble  servant, 

EztKIKL  CHBIVEa." 

He  died,*  according  to  Dr.  Mather,  "  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
21,  1708 — in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  afler  he  had  been  a 
skillful,  painful,  faithful  schoolmaster  for  aeventy  years,  and  had  the 
singular  favor  of  Heaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  his  life 
among  children,  yet  he  was  not  become  twu;e  a  child,  but  held  his 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last," — "  his  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural."  It  was  his  singular  good  fortune 
to  have  lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  founders  of  New  England, 
with  them  of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  New  Haven, — to  have  taught 
their  children,  and  their  child renV  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation — and  to  have  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  his  pupils 
and  their  children,  the  model  and  monument,  the  sunivor  and 
representative  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Literary  Diary,  26th  April 
1772,  mentions  seeing  the  *^Rev.  and  aged  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  of 
Warren,"  R.  I.,  in  whom  "  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
now  a  rarity."!  "  He  told  me  he  well  knew  the  famous  Grammar 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  E.  Cheever  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Accidence : 
that  he  wore  a  long  white  beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when 
he  stroked  his  beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  for  the  boys  to  stand 
clear."  In  another  entry,  made  on  the  l7th  of  July  1774,  Dr.  Stiles, 
after  noting  down  several  dates  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cheever,  adds,  "  I 
have  seen  those  who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard)  of  Marblehead,  who  was  6tted  for  college  by  him,  and 
entered  1698."  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1708,  speaks  of  him  not  only  as 
his  master,  seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  but,  also,  ^*  as  master  to  my 
betters,  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even 
mention  my  father's  tutor  for  one  of  them." 

*  (*  Venerable."  says  Oovemor  Hutchinson,  In  his  History  of  Mscascbnsetts,  (Vol.  II. «  page 
176,  Note),  "  not  merely  lor  his  great  age,  94,  but  ior  hsYing  beea  the  achoolmaster  of  most 
of  the  priooipal  gentlemen  in  Boston,  who  were  then  npon  the  stage.  He  Is  not  the  only 
master  who  kept  hit  lamp  longer  lighted  than  otherwiss  it  wonid  have  been  by  a  supply  of 
oil  from  his  scholars." 

t  There  is  now  Hying  in  Bangor,  Maine, "  FUher  Bawyer,"  who  was  born  In  Hebron,  Conn., 
In  Not.,  1766,  and  who  has  preached  the  gospel  for  70  years.  He  knew  Rer.  John  Barnardi 
of  Marblehead,  •  pnpU  of  Mr.  Ohssfir.  Tbsos  throe  psnons  eonneet  the  presem  with  the 
flntfsnentlon  of  Mew  Bngiaod. 
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Soon  after  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheever's  death,  the  following  im- 
portant passage  occurs  in  the  Records  of  the  town.  *  The  Commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  town  the  19th  of  December  1709  last,  to  consider 
the  Affaires  relating  to  y«  Free-Grammer-School  of  this  Town,  have- 
ing  now  made  their  report  unto  y*  Town  as  folio weth,  viz.  Wee 
have  discoursed  with  Mr.  [Nathaniel]  Williams  the  present  master, 
of  whose  qualifications  and  fitness  for  that  employment,  we  take  for 
trranted  every  body  must  be  abundantly  satisfied.  He  expresses  a 
•^ood  Inclination  to  the  worke ;  and  his  resolution  intirely  to  devote 
him  Selfe  thereto.  If  the  Town  please  to  Encourage  his  continu- 
ance therein,  by  allowing  him  a  competent  Sallary,  that  he  may 
support  his  family,  and  Granting  him  an  Assistant.  He  is  very 
Sencible  of  the  Advantage  of  the  Assistance  lately  afforded  him, 
both  with  respect  to  his  health  and  also  as  to  y®  Schollars.  We  are 
of  opinion  the  worke  of  that  School  does  Necessarily  require  the 
Attendance  of  a  master  and  an  Usher,  and  it  Seem's  Impracticable 
for  one  person  alone,  well  to  oversee  the  manners  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  Schollars  (oft-times  more  than  a  hundred).  To  hear  their 
dayly  Exercises,  and  Instruct  them  to  that  degree  of  profitting, 
which  otherwise  may  be  with  an  Assistant.  We  Recommend  it  to 
the  Town,  to  Encourage  m"^  William's  continuance  in  the  School,  by 
advancing  his  Sallary  to  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  pounds  pr.  An- 
num, which  we  think  to  be  a  modest  demand,  and  to  grant  him  the 
assistance  of  an  Usher,  at  the  Towns  charge.  In  which  we  have 
y*  concurrent  Opinion  and  Advice  of  y«  Revr^  Ministers.  We  fur- 
ther propose  and  recommend,  as  of  Great  Service  and  Advantage 
for  the  promoting  of  Diligence  and  good-Literature,  That  the  Town 
Agreeably  to  the  Usage  in  England,  and  (as  we  understand)  in 
Some  time  past  practiced  here,  Do  Nominate  and  Appoint  a  Cer- 
tain number  of  Gentlemen  of  Libei'al  Education,  Together  with 
some  of  y*  Rev**  Ministers  of  the  Town,  to  be  Inspectors  of  the  S** 
Schools  under  That  name.  Title,  or  denomination,  to  Visit  y**  School 
from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  Oft,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  En- 
form  themselves  of  the  Methodes  Used  in  Teaching  of  the  Schollars, 
and  to  Inquire  of  their  Proficiency,  and  be  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  Some  of  their  Exercises,  the  Master  being  before  noti- 
fied of  their  comeing.  And  with  him  to  Consult  and  Advise  of 
further  Methods  for  y**  Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  good 
Government  of  the  Schools ;  and  at  their  s**  Visitation,  One  of  the 
Ministers  by  turn's  to  pray  with  the  Schollars,  and  Entertain'em 
with  Some  Instructions  of  Piety  Specially  Adapted  to  their  age  and 
EducatioiL' 
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Mr.  WilliamB  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1693,  and  was  ordained 
an  evangelist  for  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  1608;  but,  as  the 
climate  proved  unfriendly  to  his  constitution,  he  returned  soon  after 
to  his  native  town.  In  1708,  he  was  appointed  master  of  this,  as 
Mr.  Prince  calls  it,  *  the  principal  school  of  the  British  colonies,  if 
not  in  all  America,'  and  continued  in  the  charge  of  it  till  1784. 
When  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Williams  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  after  his  return  to  Boston  entered  into  prac- 
tice as  a  physician.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  Latin  School,  he 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends,  who  had  employed  him,  not  to  relin- 
quish his  profession.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  practice  as  a 
physician  in  many  families ;  and  after  he  relinquished  the  school  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  he  past  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  *  He  was  called,'  says  his  biographer,  *  the 
'^  beloved  physician,"  and  was  so  agreeable  in  his  manners,  that 
when  he  entered  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  *'  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance did  good  like  medicine."  Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
duties,  as  instructor  and  physician,  in  extensive  practice,  he  never 
left  the  ministerial  work.^  He  resigned  his  office  in  1734.  He 
died,  January  16th,  1738,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The 
celebrated  Jeremy  Gridley  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams, 
but  in  1730,  being  about  to  commence  the  career  in  which  he  after- 
ward became  so  distinguished,  he  left  the  school ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Lovell,  who,  in  1734,  was  made  head  master. 

Mr.  Lovell  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728,  two  years 
before  his  appointment  to  the  place  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Williams. 
After  his  promotion  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
important  station  for  nearly  forty-two  years  with  great  skill  and 
fidelity.  When  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  in 
March,  1776,  Mr.  Lovell  retired  with  the  loyalists  to  Halifax,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Lovell  usually  passed  the  two  vacations,  one  of  which  was  at 
Election,  and  the  other  at  Commencement,  with  a  fishing  party,  at 
Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham.  *  And,'  says  his  pupil  already  quoted, 
*  the  boys  heard  with  glee  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  passed  their  time  pleasantly  in  telling  funny  stories  and 
laughing  very  loudly.' 

There  was  a  dwelling-house  and  an  extensive  garden  furnished  by 
the  town  for  Mr.  Lovell.  The  house  was  situated  in  School  street, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  new  Court-house ;  and  the  garden  extended 
back  toward  Court  street,  about  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  jail 
now  stands.     This  garden  was  cultivated  for  Mr.  Lovell  in  the  best 
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manner,  free  of  all  expense,  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  boys  in 
the  school ;  who,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  were  permitted  to  work  in 
it  The  same  good  boys  were  also  indulged  with  the  high  privilege 
of  sawing  his  wood  and  bottling  his  cider,  and  of  laughing  as  much 
as  they  pleased  while  performing  these  delightful  offices. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Gardner,  who  left  school  in  1735,  and  college  in 
1739,  was  afterward  assistant  in  it.  Mr.  Gardner  was  a  fine  scholar, 
a  poet,  and  a  wit. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Lovell  was  afterward  assistant  to  his  father 
for  many  years.  He  also  kept  a  private  school  for  writing  and 
ciphering  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  from  five  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  James  Lovell  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  first  public 
instructor  in  Boston,  who  introduced  an  easy  and  compendious 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic 

The  following  memorandum  of  an  eminent  clergyman,  who  was 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Boston,  public  and  private,  just  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Common 
School  Journal  for  1848,  with  notes  by  William  B,  Fowie: — 

At  the  age  of  six  and  a  half  years.  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  Loveirs  Latin 
school.  The  oniy  requirement  was  reading  weU ;  but,  though  fully  qualified,  I 
was  sent  away  to  Master  GrifiQth,  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
spelL  I  learned  the  English  Grammar  in  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  by  heart 
Griffith  traced  letters  with  a  pencil,  and  the  pupils  inked  them. 

Entered  LovelFs  school  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  system 
one  of  terror.  Trouncing*  was  common  in  the  school.  Dr.  Cooper  was 
one  of  his  early  scholars,  and  he  told  Dr.  Jackson,  the  minister  of  Brookline, 
that  he  had  dreams  of  school  till  he  died.  The  boys  were  so  afraid  they  could 
not  study.  Sam.  Bradford,  afterward  sheriff,  pronounced  the  P  in  Ptolemy^  and 
the  younger  Lovell  rapped  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  ferule.f 

We  studied  Latin  from  8  o'clock  till  11,  and  from  1  tiU  dark.  After  one  or 
two  years,  I  went  to  the  town  school,  to  Master  Holbrook,  at  the  comer  of 
West  street,  to  learn  to  write;  and  to  Master  Proctor,  on  Pemberton's  Hill,  in 
the  south-east  part  of  ScoUay's  Building.  My  second,  third,  and  fourth  year,  I 
wrote  there,  and  did  nothing  else.  •  The  English  boys  alone  were  taught  to 
make  pens.    Griffith  was  gentle,  but  his  being  a  private  teacher  acooiints  for  it. 

The  course  of  study  was,  grammar ;  Eaop,  with  a  translation ;  Clarke's  Intro- 
duction to  writing  Latin;    Eutropius,  with  a  translation;   Corderius;   Ovid's 

*  Trouncing  was  performed  by  stripping  the  boy.  moaoting  bim  oo  another'*  back,  and  whip- 
ping him  Mrith  birch  rods,  before  the  whole  school.  James  Lovell,  the  grandson  of  John,  once 
related  to  us  the  following  anecdote,  which  shows  the  utility  of  corporal  punishment !  It  seems 
that  a  boy  had  played  truant,  and  Master  John  had  publicly  declared  that  the  ofiender  should  be 
trounced.  When  such  a  tentence  was  pronounced,  it  was  understood  that  the  other  boys  might 
■eiae  the  criminal,  and  take  him  to  school  by  force.  The  culprit  was  soon  seized  by  one  party, 
and  hurried  to  the  roaster,  who  inflicted  the  punishment  without  delay.  On  his  way  home,  the 
culprit  met  another  partT,  who  cried  out,  'Ah,  John  Brown,'  or  whstever  his  name  was,  *  you'll 

Kit  when  you  go  to  school  !*    '  No,  I  shan't,*  said  the  victorious  boy,  who  felt  that  he  bad  got 
start  of  tbera, '  No,  I  shan't,  for  rve  got  it,'  and,  as  he  said  this,  he  slapped  his  hand  upon  the 
part  that  had  paid  the  penalty,  thus,  as  the  poet  sajrs,  *  suiting  the  acting  to  the  word.* 

t  We  saw  this  done  by  another  Boston  teacher,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  when  we  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  danger  of  inflicting  such  a  blow  upon  such  a  spot,  '  O,  the  caitiffs,'  said 
he, '  it  is  good  for  them !'  About  the  same  time,  another  teacher,  who  used  to  strike  his  pupils 
npoo  the  band  so  that  the  marks  and  bruises  were  visible,  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
mothers,  who  lived  near  the  school,  and  had  been  annoyed  by  the  outcries  of  the  suflerers.  The 
teacher  promised  not  to  strike  the  boys  any  more  on  the  hamA,  and  the  women  went  away  satisfied. 
But,  instead  of  inflicting  blows  upon  the  hand,  he  inflicted  tbem  upon  the  soles  of  the  Aet,  and 
■wda  the  puniabaMnt  mora  severe. 
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Metamorf^oflee;  Yir^Ps  Georgics;  .^hieid;  CsBsar;  Oioero.  In  the  sixth  year 
I  began  Greek,  and  for  the  Orst  time  attempted  English  composition,  by  trans- 
lating Csssar's  Commentaries.  The  master  allowed  us  to  read  poetical  transla- 
tions, such  as  Trappers  and  Dryden's  Virgil.  I  was  half  way  through  Virgil 
when  I  began  Greek  with  Ward's  Greek  Grammar. 

After  Cheever's  Latin  Accidence,  we  took  Ward's  Lily's  Latin  Grammer. 
After  the  Greek  Grammar,  we  read  the  Greek  Testament,  and  were  allowed  to 
use  Beza's  Latin  translation.  Then  came  Homer's  Uiad,  five  or  six  books, 
using  Clarke's  translation  with  notes,  and  this  was  all  my  Greek  education  at 
school.  Then  we  took  Horace,  and  composed  Latin  verses,  using  the  Gradus 
ad  Pamassum.  Daniel  Jones  was  the  first  Latin  scholar  inI771orl772,  and 
he  was  brother  to  Thomas  KQby  Jones,  who  was  no  scholar,  though  a  distin- 
guished merchant  afterward. 

I  entered  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  three  months,  and  was 
equal  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  best  in  the  senior  class.  Xenophon  and  Sallust 
were  the  only  books  used  in  college  that  I  had  not  studied.  I  went  to  the 
private  school  from  11  to  12  A.M.,  and  to  the  public  from  3  to  6  p.m. 

The  last  two  years  of  my  school  life,  nobody  taught  English  Grammar  or 
Greography,  but  Col.  Joseph  Ward  (son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Ward,  of  Newton, 
West  Parish,  blacksmith,)  who  was  self-taught,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Boston. 
He  became  aid  to  General  Ward  when  the  war  commenced,  and  did  not  teach 
after  the  war. 

I  never  saw  a  map,  except  in  Csesar's  Commentaries,  and  did  not  know  what 
that  meant.  Our  class  studied  Lowth's  English  Grammar  at  college.  At  Mas- 
ter Proctor's  school,  reading  and  writing  were  taught  in  the  same  room,  to  girls 
and  boys,  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  and  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book. 
Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  was  used,  and  the  New  England  Primer.  The  master 
set  sums  in  our  MSS.,  but  did  not  go  farther  than  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Master  Griffith  was  a  thin  man,  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Masters  Lovell  and 
Proctor,  but  they  wore  a  cap  when  not  in  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so 
beaten  by  his  grandfather  John,  that  James  the  father  rose  and  said,  '  Sir,  you 
have  flogged  tiiat  boy  enough.'  The  boy  went  off  determined  to  leave  school, 
and  go  to  Master  Proctor's;  but  he  met  one  of  Master  Proctor's  boys,  who 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going;  and  when  informed,  warned  him  not  to  go, 
for  he  would  fare  worse. 

After  Mr.  Lovell  left  Boston  in  1 776,  the  school  was  shut  for  a  short 
time ;  but  before  the  year  had  expy*ed,  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  taken  from  the  North  Latin  School.  Mr. 
Hunt  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  till  1805 ;  and  was  then 
succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Biglow;  who  left  the  school  in  1814. 

In  May,  1814,  the  Latin  School  was  committed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
A.  Gould,  who  was  induced  to  take  the  position,  by  an  increase  of 
salary  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  and  by  the  adoption  of  more  strin- 
gent regulations  by  the  School  Committees. 

Among  the  most  important  changes  which  then  took  place  was  a  regulation 
that  boys  should  be  admitted  but  once  a  year,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
this  school,  to  prevent  thereby  the  continual  interruption  of  classes;  that  no 
boy  should  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  some  domes- 
tic calamity;  that  no  certificate,  or  apology,  should  in  any  case  be  received  for 
iardiness^  but  that  whoever  should  come  after  the  hour,  should  be  deprived  of 
his  seat  for  that  half  day,  and  bring  from  his  parent  or  guardian  a  satisfhctory 
excuse  for  absence,  before  he  could  be  again  admitted  to  his  place.  These  and 
other  judicious  regulations,  together  with  the  personal  exertions  of  the  master, 
and  high  minded  policy  of  the  school  committee,  gradually  restored  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community  to  the  school.  In  August  of  1814,  30  boys  were  ad- 
mitted. In  the  August  following,  60;  and  in  1816,  60  were  admitted.  In 
1826,  there  were  225  on  the  catsdogue.  The  foUowing  aooount  of  the  Latin 
School  in  1826,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Gould: — 
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The  scholan  are  dJstrfbnted  into  separate  apartmentB,  under  the  care  of  fbe 
nine  nmnber  of  inrtractora,  vk.,  a  Principal,  or  head-master,  a  sab>  master, 
and  four  asststants.  For  admission,  boys  most  be  at  least  nine  3rearB  old;  able 
to  read  correctly  and  with  flnency,  and  to  write  rmming  hand;  they  most 
know  an  the  stops,  marks,  and  abbreviations,  and  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  WngHfih  Grammar  to  parse  oonmion  sentences  in  prose.  The  time  of  ad- 
mission is  the  Friday  and  Saturday  next  preceding  the  Commencement  at 
Oambridge,  which  two  days  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  candidates. 
The  regular  course  of  instruction  lasts  five  years;  and  the  school  is  divided 
into  five  classes,  according  to  the  time  of  entrance. 
Classifloation  of  PupiU. 

When  a  class  has  entered,  the  boys  commence  the  lAtin  Grammar  all 
together,  under  tiie  eye  of  the  principal:  where  they  continue  until  he  has 
become  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  their  individual  characters  and 
capadtiea.  As  they  change  their  places  at  each  recitetien,  those  boys  will 
naturally  rise  to  tiie  upper  part  of  the  class,  who  are  most  industrious,  or  who 
leani  with  the  greatest  fadlity.  After  a  time  a  division  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  boys  is  taken  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  class;  after  a  few  days 
more,  another  division  is  in  like  manner  taken  off;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
daas  ,is  separated  into  divisions  of  equal  number;  it  having  been  found  tliat 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  is  the  most  convenient  number  to  driU  together. 

In  this  way  boys  of  like  capacities  are  put  together,  and  the  evU  of  having 
some  unable  to  learn  the  lesson  which  others  get  in  half  the  time  allowed,  is 
in  some  measure  obviated.  The  class,  thus  arranged  for  the  year,  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  assistant  teachers,  a  division  to  each.  This  is  preferred  to 
keeping  them  together;  for  they  are  in  the  room  with  two  divisions  of  higher 
classes,  there  being  always  three  divisions  in  each  apartment;  and  by  the 
example  of  older  boys  they  more  readily  correct  their  childiidi  foibles,  and 
fall  in  with  the  habits  of  the  school.  And  fudihcr,  as  writing  is  not  taught  in 
the  school,  the  younger  classes  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  dismissed  at 
eleven  o'clock,  an  hour  before  school  is  done,  that  they  may  attend  a  writing 
iibhooL  It  is  necessary,  theraf ore,  that  one  division  of  a  class  that  stays  till 
twelve  should  be  in  each  room,  to  afford  the  instructor  employment  from 
eleven  to  twelve  o'clock.  This,  therefore,  is  an  hour  of  uninterrupted  instruo 
tloa  to  a  sin(fie  dimtion  in  each  room,  after  the  other  two  have  been  dismissed. 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  Promotion. 

When  this  distribution  is  made,  the  boys  continue  for  the  year  in  the  apart- 
ment in  which  they  are  first  placed,  unless  some  particular  reason  should  exist 
for  ^**«"igfag  them;  or  when  the  higher  divisions  attend  the  sub-master,  for 
instruction  in  Geography  and  Mathematics,  to  whom  these  departmento  are 
eotnmitted. 

This  method  of  studying  eadi  branch  separately  is  adopted  throughout  the 
scfaodL  Hie  same  individuals  do  not  study  Latin  one  part  of  the  day  and 
Gre^  the  other,  but  each  for  a  month  at  a  time;  and  so  with  mathematics, 
socoepi  that  the  lesson  for  the  evening,  which  is  usually  a  written  exercise,  or 
a  portion  of  Latin  or  Greek  to  be  conunitted  to  memory,  is  in  a  different 
departmeBt  from  the  studies  of  the  day.  In  this  way,  the  aid  of  exoitemant 
tram  the  continuity  of  a  subject  is  secured;  and  a  much  mors  complete  view 
of  the  whole  obtained  than  when  studied  in  detadied  portions;  and  the  gramr- 
mar  of  neitber  language  is  permitted  to  go  out  of  mind.  For  it  should  '*be 
rsmemberedt  that  if  the  gnunmar  be  the  first  book  put  into  the  learner's  >) 
,  it  shoiild  alK>  be  the  last  to  leave  them. " 
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Atthe  dose  of  every  monUi,  ttie  boyi  in  each  apertanent  nndergo  a  rigid 
examination  in  all  tiie  stodies  of  that  month.  Tliis  ia  conducted  by  the 
principal,  with  whom  only  the  first  class  remain  permanently,  in  the  presence 
of  their  particular  teacher,  and  such  other  instructors  of  the  school  as  find  it 
convenient  to  attend.  These  monthly  examinations  are  sometimes  attended 
by  the  sub-committee  of  the  school,  and  are  open  for  parents,  and  any  other 
persons  interested.  If  any  class  or  any  individuals  do  not  pass  satisfactory 
examination,  they  are  put  back,  and  made  to  go  over  the  portion  of  studies  in 
which  they  are  deficient,  till  they  do  peas  a  satisfactory  examination.  The 
rank  of  each  scholar  and  his  seat  for  the  succeeding  month  are  determined  by 
this  examination:  unices  an  account  of  places  for  each  reciteition  of  the  month 
has  been  kept,  in  which  case  they  are  determined  by  a  general  average.  The 
boy  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  is  monitor  for  the  month. 
The  monitor  writes  in  his  bill  a  list  of  all  the  classes,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  now  arranged:  and  notes,  each  half  day,  such  as  are  absent.  The 
abeenoes  of  each  individual  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  may  be  known  by  this  UU. 

Text-Books. 

Boys  commence  with  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  in  learning  which  they  are 
required  to  commit  to  memory  much  that  they  do  not  understand  at  the  time, 
as  an  exercise  of  memory,  and  to  accustom  them  to  labor.  There  are  some 
objections  to  this,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to 
make  boys  commit  thoroughly  to  memory  at  a  subsequent  period,  what  they 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  over  in  first  learning  the  grammar.  It  takes  from 
six  to  eight  months  for  a  boy  to  commit  to  memory  all  that  is  required  in 
Adam's  Grammar;  but  those  who  do  master  the  grammar  completely,  seldom 
find  any  difficulty  afterwards  in  committing  to  memory  whatever  may  be 
required  of  them.  The  learned  Vicesimus  Ejiox  thinks  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
lieve boys  a  little  while  studying  grammar,  **for,"  says  he,  *' after  they  have 
studied  Latin  Grammar  a  year  closely,  they  are  apt  to  become  weary." 

The  examples  under  the  rules  of  syntax  are  the  first  exercises  in  parsing. 
The  liber  Primus  is  the  first  book  after  the  grammar.  Ko  more  of  this  is 
given  for  a  lesson  than  can  be  parsed  thoroughly.  This  and  the  gnunmar  form 
the  studies  of  the  first  year.  To  these  succeed  Grsecse  Historise  Epitome,  Vifi 
BonuB,  Fhesdri  Fabuloe,  from  Burman's  Text»  with  ''^^gii*^'  notes;  Cornelius 
Nepos;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  by  Willymotte;  with  particular  attention  to 
orainning  and  the  rules  of  prosody.  Portions  of  Ovid  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory in  the  evening  that  were  translated  in  the  day,  and  verses  selected  trom 
them  for  capping,  which  is  a  favorite  exercise  with  boys.  Valpy's  Chronology 
of  Ancient  and  English  History,  Dana's  Latin  Tutor  for  writhig  lAtln,  and 
Tooke's  Pantheon,  with  the  books  already  mentioned,  comprise  the  studies  ot 
the  second  year.  The  Greek  Grammar  is  now  commenced,  if  it  has  not  been 
before,  Caesar's  C(»nmentaries  and  Electa  ex  Ovidio  et  TibuUa  Then  follows 
the  Delectus  Sententlarum  Ghneecarum,  a  most  excellent  little  book  for  the 
oommenoement  of  Greek  analysis.  And  here  particular  care  is  taken  that  no 
word  be  passed  over  UU  cUl  the  changes  of  which  it  is  susoeptihle  be  gone 
through,  and  the  rule  given  for  each.  Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
boys  are  introduced  to  a  new  study.  They  like  what  they  can  understand. 
Hence  it  not  unfreqoently  happens,  that  lads  properly  initiated  into  Greek, 
soon  prefer  it  to  Latin  and  every  other  study.  The  ColL  Gr.  Minora  f ollowi 
next,  with  Sallust  and  Vixigil:  and  these,  with  the  writing  of  translations  in 
TgngrHah,  from  Latin  and  Greek,  form  the  studies  of  the  third  year.  The  eac- 
erdaes  in  the  Latin  Tutor  continue  till  the  book  is  entirely  written  through 
once  or  twice.  Much  time  and  labor  are  saved  in  correcting  these  exercises. 
The  head  boy  gives  his  exercise  to  the  teacher,  and  takes  that  of  the  next 
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below  him,  who  in  his  turn  receives  his  next  neighbor's,  and  so  on  throogh 
&e  dasB.  The  boy  at  the  bottom  reads  the  English,  a  sentence  at  a  time;  and 
the  teacher  reads  the  same  in  Latin,  from  the  exercise  in  his  hand,  marking 
with  a  pendl  snch  words  as  are  wrong.  Where  the  sentence  admits  of  variety 
each  form  is  given.  The  boys  in  the  meantime  mark  all  words  differing  from 
what  is  read,  by  placing  the  figores,  1,  2,  8,  &c.,  under  them.  When  the 
exercise  has  all  been  read,  and  each  boy  has  marked  the  errors  of  his  next 
neighbor  the  one  who  has  fewest  takes  the  head,  and  so  on.  This  exercise  is 
returned  to  be  corrected,  and  hus  a  second  readmg  with  the  next  new  exercise. 
Thus  in  fifteen  minutes  the  task  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  performed.  The 
attention  in  the  meanwhile  is  effectually  secured  by  the  interest  each  boy  has 
in  noticing  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbor,  and  the  liability  of  having  all  marked 
to  his  own  account  which  shall  appear  on  second  reading  not  to  have  been 
noticed  in  the  first.  But  this  method,  of  course,  can  be  adopted  only  so  long 
as  the  Latin  words  are  given  in  the  exercise  book.  When  the  Latin  Tutor  can 
be  converted  into  correct  Latin,  Valpy's  Elegantisd  Latins  succeeds  it  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary  in  teaching  to  write  Latin,  and  an  important 
addition  to  our  school  books.  It  consists  of  a  free  translation  of  select  portions 
of  the  most  approved  Latin  authors,  with  many^dicious  and  critical  remarks 
on  the  rules  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  words,  with  a  key,  separate  from 
the  book,  to  be  kept  by  the  instructor,  where  the  original  passages  may  be 
seen  by  the  learner,  and  compared  with  his  own  Latin.  When  boys  can  write 
iBX&n  prose  grammatically,  thoy  are  required  to  m£jce  nonsense  verses,  or  to 
put  words  into  verses  with  regard  to  tholr  q[ifjaTntity  only.  When  the  mechan- 
ical structure  of  different  kinds  of  versification  is  familiar,  they  have  given 
them  a  literal  translation,  of  a  few  verses  at  a  time,  taken  from  some  author 
with  whoee  style  they  are  not  acquainted,  which  is  to  be  turned  into  verses  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  then  comx>ared  with  the 
originaL  Bradley's  Prosody  is  used  for  this  exercise.  Afterwards  portions  of 
English  poetry  are  given,  to  be  translated  into  Latin  verse.  Original  verses 
are  then  required,  which,  with  t^iemes  in  Latin  and  English,  continue  through 
the  course.  Ck>n8iderable  portions  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets  used  in 
school  are  committed  to  memory,  as  they  are  read;  particularly  several  books 
of  Virgil;  all  the  first  book  of  Horace,  and  xiarts  of  many  others;  the  third 
and  tenth  Satires  of  Juvenal  entire;  ail  the  poetry  in  the  Ghi^eeca  Minora;  and 
many  hundreds  of  verses  in  Homer.  This  is  an  important  exercise  to  boys; 
and  without  it  they  can  never  write  Latin  prose  or  verse  with  the  same  facility 
as  with  11  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  idioms  of  any  language  are  gained  ^  and 
in  writing  verses  the  quantity  and  proper  use  of  most  words  employed  by  the 
best  writers  are  instantaneously  determined,  by  recalling  a  verse  in  which  it 
oocors.  Cicero's  select  orations,  De  Officiis,  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia,  Horace 
Exp.,  Juvenal  and  Persius  Expur.  Greek  Primitives,  Xenophon^s  Anar 
baids,  Mattaire*s  Homer,  Greek  Testament,  Wyttenbach's  Greek  Historians, 
together  with  the  aforenamed  exercis^B,  and  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Goome- 
try,  Trigonometry,  Algebra,  &&,  form  the  studies  of  the  two  last  years. 

The  stady  of  arithmetic  is  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  third  year  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  with  Golbum's  *' First  Lessons."  Recitations  in 
this  are  made  two  or  three  times  each  half  day,  by  those  who  are  studying  it. 
The  boys  are  not  expected  to  commit  to  memory  the  answers  to  the  several 
qoestions^  but  to  find  them  repeatedly  before  the  recitation,  that  their  answers 
may  then  be  given  with  more  facility;  and  in  order  that  the  operations,  by 
which  they  solve  the  questions,  may  be  strictly  intellectual,  numbers  are  often 
amioanoed  by  tiie  instructor  different  from  those  in  the  book,  and  only  the 
form  of  the  questions  is  adhered  ta    After  the  question  is  announced,  a  suf- 
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fident  time  is  allowed  for  each  individnal  of  the  clasB  to  find  fhe  answer;  and 
then  one  is  called  upon;  the  question  is  passed  throogh  the  class,  whether  the 
answer  be  given  right  or  not;  and  all,  whose  sdntions  are  right,  go  abore 
those  whose  are  wrong.  After  all  the  questions  in  a  section  haye  been  under- 
stood and  solved,  each  boy  is  called  upon  to  state  the  general  method  of  their 
solution,  or  the  rule  for  working  them.  This  rule,  thus  made  by  the  boys,  not 
given  them,  when  corrected  as  to  phraseology  by  the  teacher,  is  written  in  a 
manuscript  book,  and  committed  to  memory,  llie  same  system  of  advancing 
from  particular  examples  to  the  general  rule,  is  observed  in  teachmg  I^crolz's 
Arithmetic  and  Euler's  Algebra;  B3mtheBis  being  considered  preferable  to 
analysis  in  these  studies.  The  class,  with  their  dates,  come  to  the  recitation 
forms;  a  question  is  proposed,  which  each  is  required  to  solve;  others,  more 
and  more  difficult  of  solution,  depending  on  the  same  principles,  are  an> 
nounoed;  each  boy  on  finding  his  answer  passes  his  slato  to  the  one  above  him^ 
and  thus  no  one  can  correct  his  solution  on  the  authority  of  a  better  scholar. 
All  whose  sums  are  right  take  precedence  of  the  others.  After  the  solution 
of  numerous  questions  proposed  in  as  many  different  forms  as  possible,  they 
are  furnished  with  the  rule,  and  required  to  commit  it  to  memory.  The  black- 
board is  also  used,  to  show  the  method  of  arranging  their  work,  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  space  and  labor. 

In  geometry  the  diagrams  of  Euclid  are  taken  off,  first  on  paper,  with 
flgurea  instead  of  letters,  that  nothing  may  be  conmiitted  to  memory  without 
being  understood.  When  they  have  been  demonstrated  from  the  paper,  th^ 
are  afterwards  drawn  by  the  pupil  on  the  blackboard,  with  figures;  when  the 
proposition  is  demonstrated  without  a  book,  or  any  aid  to  the  memory  what- 
ever. Worcester's  G^eography  is  the  text-book  in  that  branch;  and  here  con- 
stant and  particular  use  is  made  of  the  maps.  The  boys  are  required  to  find 
upon  it  the  rise  and  course  of  every  river,  the  situation  of  each  town,  etc., 
in  their  lesson;  and  beside  getting  the  text  of  the  book,  to  answer  any  question 
which  may  arise  upon  the  map  of  the  country  they  are  studying. 

Beside  the  books  already  mentioned,  use  *is  made  of  the  following,  visL, 
Neilson's  Greek  exercises  for  writing  Greek,  ShreveUus*  Greek  Lexicon, 
Hedericus,  ScsHpula,  Morell's  Thesarus,  Walker's  Classical  Key,  Lempriere's 
dassical  Dictionary,  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  Bntick's  and  Ainsworth's 
Latin  IMctionary,  Ac 

DedanMHon, 

On  Saturdays  the  whole  school  comee  together  in  the  hall  for  dedamatioiL 
The  four  upper  dasses  speak  in  turn,  a  class  on  each  Saturday.  The  youngest 
class  attexids  this  exercise,  but  does  not  take  part  in  it  After  a  boy  has 
spoken,  and  the  presiding  instructor  has  made  such  obeervations  as  he  sees  fit, 
any  individual  of  the  class  that  is  speaking  has  a  right  to  correct  any  errors 
in  pronunciation,  or  any  violation  of  the  text,  that  may  not  have  been  pointed 
out;  and  if  none  of  the  class  does  this  before  another  boy  is  called  out,  it  may 
be  done  by  any  boy  in  the  school.  This  leads  to  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  pronunciation;  and  great  acuteness  is  often  discovered  by  very  young  boys. 
This  is  the  only  day  in  the  week  in  which  all  the  instructors  and  scdidars  unite 
in  any  religious  or  literary  exercise. 

On  these  occasions,  boys  iu«  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  division,  or 
a  higher  class,  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  by  maintaining  their  plaoe 
for  a  given  time  at  the  head  of  the  division  in  which  they  recite.  In  this  way 
a  scholar  sometimes  gakis  one  or  two  years  in  the  five  of  the  regular  coarse. 
Cards  of  distinction,  to  such  as  deserve  them,  are  also  given  cot  onoe  a  month, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  sdiooL 
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NOTB. 

BxTBAcm  from  the  ''Report  qf  At  Oommdtim  on  ih$  Lam  aOkoA  (JS.  B. 
SHUBTLirr,  Chmtrmm,)  to  ik$  School  Oommmm,  SepL  1861. 

The  naoal  amraal  and  quarterlx  exMnlnationa  haTe  been  made  bj  the  Ckwi- 
mittee^  all  the  pupils  in  the  various  rooms  haying  been  inspected,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  their  general  profloiencj,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  relative  condition 
in  oomparison  with  former  jears.  The  several  rooms  have  been  frequently 
visited,  and  there  has  been  a  general  attendance  of  the  Committee  on  the  usual 
days  of  eadiibition  and  on  the  public  Saturdays.  Thus  advantages  have  been 
had  whidi  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  witness  the  thorough  working  of  the 
school,  to  Jndga  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  gain  a  perfect  Icnowledge 
of  the  instructors  as  to  tbeir  efficiency  in  discipline  and  in  imparting  Instruction 
in  the  different  departments  in  which  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  visits 
and  exanunations  have  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  and  have  shown 
that  the  school  retains  the  hi^h  position  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  distin- 
goiabed,  not  only  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoagesi  but  also  in 
Uie  more  dementary  branches  of  a  good  English  education.  The  extraordinary 
recitations  of  exhibition  days,  and  the  declamation  and  origizud  debates  of  the 
pupils  on  the  public  Saturdays,  have  been  as  remarkable  during  the  past  year 
as  neretolbre^  and  have  been  listened  to  by  large  audiences. 

The  principal  part  of  the  visitation  of  the  school  in  July  was  devoted  to  the 
gradoating  classy  Ibr  the  purpose  of  deciding  who  should  have  the  Franklin 
medals;  six  of  which  were  adjudged  to  individuals  who  had  received  the  high- 
est number  of  marks  for  the  year,  and  whose  examination  had  also  been  the 
mosit  satisfiMstory.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  class  was  in  a  high  degree 
sattsfiMStory  to  the  Committee,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  students,  and 
upon  the  excellent  master  under  whose  charge  they  had  been  during  the  year. 

The  usual  number  of  the  class  entered  college,  having  completed  the  course 
oTinatroction  at  the  school.  Fourteen  entered  Harvard  College,  having  passed 
an  examination  which  showed  that  they  were  among  the  Ixwt  fitted  of  those 
who  were  presented ;  one  entered  Amherst  College,  one  Dartmouth  College, 
one  Monmouth  College,  and  one  Tufts  College.  Thus  eighteen  young  gentle- 
men were  prepared  during  the  year  to  take  honorable  positions  in  college,  there- 
by carrying  out  the  cherished  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the  general 
object  of  its  establishment  upon  its  present  basis;  for,  although  many  young 
men  join  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  to  obtain  an  education  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  a  business  life,  they,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  institution  before 
reaching  the  highest  class.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  interesting  statistics 
relating  to  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  the  school  during  the  last  ten 
jeaan,  for  entering  college : — 


TBAa. 

From 
Public 
Sohooli 

Prom 
PriTftte 
PcnooM. 

Total 

MOt    to 

GoUag*. 

Eatmd 
Harvard 
GoUaga. 

Entarmi 

other 
Cdlaga.. 

Avatag* 
Afa. 

1863 

10 
11 
16 

6 

6 

9 

6 

12 

13 

7 

13 

13 

9 

8 
U 
11 
10 
21 
23 
18 
38 
18 
18 

17  4 

1863 » 

17.4 
17  1 

1864 

1866 

17.6 

1866 

16.8 
17.6 
17.8 
17^ 

1867 

1868* ••• 

1869 

1860 

16.7 

1861 

17^ 

Aggregate, 

77 

91 

168 

144 

24 

17.8 
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Bj  an  examinfttioii  of  the  preoeding  table,  and  by  a  few  aimple  calcalationa, 
the  following  partiooUmi  being  annual  aTeragee  of  the  last  ten  yean^  are  de- 
duced, yis.: 

Annual  aTerage  number  of  thoee  entering  college, 16.8 

Annual  average  number  of  theee  who  were  receiyed  from  the  pobUo 

schoolfl, 7.T 

Annual  ayerage  number  of  the  same  who  were  reoeiyed  ftom  other 

schools, 9.1 

Annual  average  number  who  entered  Harvard  College^ 14.4 

Annual  leverage  number  who  entered  otiier  collegea, 2.4 

Annual  average  age  at  entering  college,  (which  is  probably  too  low  by 
nearly  six  months,  as  the  months  which  exceed  the  years  as 
fractional  years  have  been  omitted  in  every  case  in  the  table 
given  on  page  659,) 17.3 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  during  the  last  ten  years,  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
eight  boys  have  been  fitted  for  college  at  the  Latin  School, — seventy-seven  who 
entered  the  school  from  the  oublic  schools,  and  ninety-one  from  private  schools. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  entered  Harvard  College,  and  twenty-four 
went  to  other  colleges.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  look  back  a  few 
years,  and  see  what  the  school  has  heretofore  done  toward  producing  college- 
educated  men.  In  the  year  1814,  the  school  took  a  fresh  start,  recovering  from 
the  eifects  of  the  war  then  just  terminated,  and  was  restored  to  its  proper  stand- 
ing under  the  excellent  a<hninistration  of  our  late  distinguished  dtizen,  Benja- 
min A.  Gk>uld,  Esq.  lir.  Gould  was  followed,  in  succession,  by  the  eminent 
scholars,  Frederic  P.  Leverett,  Esq.,  Charles  E.  Dillaway,  Esq.,  and  Epes  8.  Dix- 
well,  Esq.,  and  these,  by  the  present  learned  head  of  the  school,  Francis  Gard- 
ner, Esq.  The  whole  number  of  young  men  prepared  for  college  by  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  together  with  the  years  of  service  of  each  master  to 
the  school,  and  his  average  annual  contribution  to  the  colleges,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  following  table:— 


Maitbk. 


Gould, ... 
f^verett, . 
Dillaway,. 
Dixwell,.. 
Gardner,  . 


-Aggregate,. 


Number 
oTYm 


13 

3 

5 

15 

10 


46 


Tout 
No.  Fitted. 


168 

32 

39 

181 

168 


6*78 


Annual  ftverefe 
Number  Fitted. 


12.15 
10.66 
7.80 
12.07 
16.80 


12.66 


Do  not  these  figures  show  how  eminently  useful  the  Latin  school  has  been  in 
its  highest  vocation — the  production  of  classical  scholars?  During  the  last 
forty-six  years  nearly  six  hundred  young  men  have  received  their  first  instruc- 
tions in  classical  leammg  within  the  walls  of  this  school,  and  with  such 
thoroughness  that  they  have  been  admitted  to  honorable  standing  in  the  several 
universities  and  colleges  of  New  England ;  and,  undoubtedly,  many  more  who 
have  not  proceeded  immediately  from  the  school  to  college  have  been  Indebted 
to  the  fldhool  for  a  large  part  of  their  preparation  for  college.  Many  of  these 
young  men  are  numbered  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  country;  and,  indeed, 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  the  Boston  Latin  School  has  a 
most  important  influence  in  sustaining  the  high  standard  of  excellence  demanded 
by  most  of  the  colleges  in  New  Epgland  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
entrance,  arising  chiefly  from  the  eminent  standing  of  the  Latin-school  boys 
after  their  joining  classes  at  college.  No  school,  we  believe,  is  more  thorough 
In  imparting  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  its  pupils  than  Is  ours, 
Ml  advantage  which  its  scholars  dwaya  prize  and  acknowledge. 
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n.   MASTERSHIP  OF  FRAKCI8  GARDNER.      1862—1862. 

Fbancis  Gardner  entered  on  the  Mastership  of  the  Latin  School 
in  1852,  having  fitted  for  Harvard  College  under  the  instruction  of 
Master  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  and  been  employed  as  an  assistant  in  the 
same  school  under  Masters  C.  K  Dillaway,  and  £.  S.  DixwelL 
Under  no  former  Master  has  the  number  of  pupils  been  so  large, 
the  course  of  instruction  more  thorough,  and  the  annual  contribution 
to  the  colleges  so  high.  The  following  account  of  the  school  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gardner  at  our  request : — 

'*  As  the  Latin  School  is  maintained  to  prepare  joung  men  for  a  coUegiate 
career,  its  oourse  of  studies  is  in  a  great  measure  prescribed  bj  the  colleges,  and 
it  simply  remains  for  the  government  of  the  school  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupiL  In  the  following  sketch  we  pro- 
pose to  give  some  account  of  the  existing  reg^ations  of  the  school  and  the 
reasons  for  their  adoption. 

I.     QUAIXriOATIOirS  rOR  ADMX88I0N,  xto. 

Every  pupil  must  have  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic^ 
geography,  and  grammar. 

Inasmuch  as  fh>m  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  the  memory  is  a  very  im- 
portant  agent  in  the  acquisition  of  grammar — the  pupil  being  ignorant  of  the 
whole  nomenclature-^it  has  seemed  best  to  employ  those  years,  when  the  verbal 
memory  is  strongest,  in  the  acquisition  of  this  indispensable  knowledge.  There- 
fore, for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  age  for  admission  to  thia 
acfaool  has  been  fixed  at  nine  or  at  ten  years. 

n.     XBTHOD  OF  IKSTBVOnON. 

The  studies  of  the  school  are  divided  into  two  departments,  the  Classier  hidud- 
ing  Latin,  Greek,  Mythology,  Ancient  Geography  and  History;  and  theModem^ 
including  Mathematics,  French,  Modem  Geography,  History,  English  Grammar, 
Ck)mpositions,  Written  Translations,  Reading,  and  Spelling.  Immediately  upon 
entering  the  school,  the  pupil  has  assigned  him  a  lesson  in  Latin  Grammar,  for 
one  of  his  two  lessons  for  each  day,  the  other  being  in  the  Modem  Department 
As  it  IS  assumed  that  his  knowledge  is  very  limited,  he  is  called  upon  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  very  short  lesson,  great  care  being  taken  that  he  shall  under- 
stand, not  only  the  general  meaning  of  each  sentence,  but  the  particular  sig- 
nification of  each  word.  When  he  has  committed  this  portion  to  memory,  test 
questions  of  all  kinds  are  put,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  understands  fiilly  what 
he  can  repeat  The  reason  why  the  words  of  the  book  are  requu^  are  two- 
fold, because  they  express  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  better  than  the  pupil  can 
give  them  in  his  own  language,  and  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  easiest  way 
of  acquiring  the  desired  knowledge ;  the  test  questioning  making  it  impossible 
for  the  learner  to  acquire  mere  words  without  ideas.  When  the  class  has  ad- 
vanced as  fiir  as  Syntax,  they  then  begin  to  translate  and  parse,  quoting  flx>m 
their  grammars  all  that  is  applicable  to  the  word  under  consideration.  The 
roles  of  Syntax  are  leamed  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

The  test  questioning  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  course,  ao  that  upon  evezy 
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"  advance  lesson**  the  pupil  is  reflponmble  for  all  that  he  has  previooslj  learned 
upon  the  subject^  whether  grammar,  mathematical  or  geography: 

in.     DI8TRIBIITI0N  Or  TBA0HXB8  AMD  SUBnon, 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  class  is  assigned  to  a  teacher  who  is  to  have 
its  entire  management,  in  both  departments,  for  the  whole  year.  This  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  produce  better  results  than  when  frequent  changes  are  made^ 
or  when  the  pupils  puraue  different  studies  with  different  instructors. 

IV.     H0UB8  OF  BXOITATION. 

There  is  no  fixed  programme  for  the  recitations,  and  the  hours  for  them,  ex- 
perience having  taught  that  what  may  be  an  excellent  plan  for  one  class  would 
be  a  most  injudicious  one  for  another.  The  teacher  is  constantly  employed  in 
hearing  recitations,  and  the  only  rule  imposed  on  htm  is,  that  each  daas  shall 
recite  twice  a-day,  and  shall  receive  its  due  share  of  his  time  and  attention.  H 
in  his  judgment,  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  day  demands  more  of  his  time  than 
the  other,  he  gives  it 

V.  8TUDT  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  HOUBS. 

To  the  youngest  classes  an  out  of  school  lesson  is  assigned  daQy,  hitended  to 
occupy  the  pupils  one  hour ;  to  the  highest  classes  a  two  hours*  lesson  is  assigned. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  thereby  can  profitably  employ 
all  his  time  in  drilling  his  classes.  Were  they  to  study  only  in  school,  he  Bre- 
quently  would  be  obliged  to  wait  for  them  to  prepare  a  lesson,  whereas  now 
each  of  the  three  classes  has  a  lesson  in  readiness  to  recite,  upon  entering 
BchooL 

VI.     DT7BATION  OF  OOTTBSX. 

,8ix  years  is  the  time  allotted  to  those  who  enter  the  school  at  ten  years  of 
age.  Yery  many  however  enter  at  a  later  period,  and  finish  their  course  in  two^ 
three  or  four  years.  But  experience  has  incontestably  proved  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  boy  who  begins  the  study  of  Latin  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
make  so  good  a  scholar,  at  the  time  of  entering  college,  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  begun  his  Latin  at  ten,  no  matter  how  thorough  his  education  may  have 
been  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

Vn.    OLOBlHe  XXAXDrATIOK. 

The  only  domng  examination  is  that  made  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
school,  in  order  to  assign  the  Franklin  Medals,  and  here  the  committee  are 
required  "to  uispect  the  school  records,**  to  asoertain  the  standing  of  the  can- 
didates, as  indicated  by  them.  It  is  at  the  various  colleges  that  the  scholan 
undergo  their  exammations.  If  they  fiiil  there,  any  diploma  or  certificate  <^  . 
scholarship,  which  they  might  have  received,  would  be  but  a  mockeiy. 

vm.  DisoiPLim. 
*  As  is  the  master,  so  is  the  school**  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  not 
only  for  tiie  order,  but  for  the  proficiency  of  his  classes.  There  can  be  no  order, 
no  proficiency  unless  tiie  teacher  is  really  the  master;  unless  the  pupils  are  un- 
der his  control  They  perhaps  may  not  know  the  fact,  but  unless  it  exists^ 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  progress.  The  gentler  the  means  by  which  this 
control  is  secured,  the  better  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  He  is  the  best  teacher 
who  produces  the  best  results  with  the  least  application  of  ibroe.    But  foroe  of 
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■ome  kind  moft  lie  in  the  teacher  or  good  results  can  not  be  produced.  ^  Some 
men  have  a  kind  of  magnetic  force  to  whidi  a  boy  yields  unoonaciouflij,  and 
whk^  H  is  impossible  for  him  to  resist  Others  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
mere  external  force.  These  men  rarely  become  sucoessftil  teacheiSi  however 
talented  or  learned  they  may  be. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  the  writer's  belief 
respecting  all  preparatory  education.  It  is  not  what  a  boy  learns  at  school 
that  makes  the  man,  but  how  he  learns  it  AH  the  knowledge  that  a  foithfol 
student  acquires  before  arriying  at  manhood  is  as  nothing,  compared  with  the 
intellectual  strength  he  has  gained,  and  the  ability  he  has  of  taking  hold  of  any 
woric  that  may  present  itself,  and  doing  it  If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
were  the  chief  object  in  education,  very  useful  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
dead  languages  is — indispensable,  in  fact,  to  the  man  of  letters— one  might  with 
propriety  doubt  the  expediency  of  spending  so  large  a  portion  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  in  the  study.  But  the  earnest^  laborious  student  of  language  develops 
a  power,  which  no  other  training  could  possibly  give  him,  and  in  comparison 
with  whidi,  all  his  acquisitions  of  mere  knowledge  sink  into  utter  inaignifi- 


We  give  below  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  as 
printed  in  1861,  so  &r  as  relates  to  this  school 

BsonLAnoNs  or  the  lativ  geajocab  school. 

Skthov  1.  This  school,  situated  in  Bedford  Street^  was  mstituted  early  in 
the  17th  century. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught^  and  scholars 
are  fitted  for  the  most  respectable  cdleges.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  liathe- 
maticS}  (Geography,  Histoiy,  Declamation,  English  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
in  the  French  language. 

The  following  regulationsi  in  addition  to  those  common  to  all  the  schools^ 
apply  to  this  school. 

3.  The  instructors  in  this  school  shall  be,  a  master,  a  sub-master,  and  as  many 
ushers  as  shall  aUow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-five  pupils,  and  no  additionid 
usher  shall  be  allowed  for  a  less  number. 

4.  It  shall  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  Ae  instructors  tf  this  sdiool,  that 
they  shall  have  been  educated  at  a  college  of  good  standing. 

6.  Badi  oandklate  for  admission  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
shall  produce  from  the  master  of  the  scliool  he  last  attended,  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character.  He  shall  be  able  to  read  Englisli  correctly  and  fluently, 
to  spell  all  words  of  common  occurrence,  to  write  a  running  hand,  understand 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Written  Arithmetic,  and  be  able  to 
answer  the  most  important  questions  in  Geography,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  Grammar  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  Grammar  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  Engli^ 

6.  Boys  shall  be  examined  for  admission  to  this  school  only  once  a  year,  vis: 
on  the  Priday  and  Saturday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  succeeding  the  ^o 
hibition  of  the  school  in  July. 

7.  The  reguhir  course  of  instruction  shall  continue  six  years,  and  no  scholar 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  written 
leave  of  the  Committee.  But  scholara  may  have  the  option  of  completing  their 
course  in  five  years  or  less  time,  if  willing  to  make  due  exertions,  and  shall  be 
advanced  according  to  scholarship. 

5.  The  seasiona  of  the  school  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock,  A.  IL,  and  dose  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  li,  on  every  school-day  threugfaoat  the  year»  except  on  Saturday, 
frtMB  the  adiool  shsU  oioss  St  1  o^okMk. 
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9.  The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  and  sub-dirisions,  as  the  master, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Ck>iniDittee,  maj  think  advisable. 

10.  The  master  shall  examine  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  other  teacfaeis 
in  the  school  as  often  as  he  can  consistentlj  with  proper  attention  to  those  in 
his  owncharga 

11.  The  books  and  exercises  required  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  this 
school,  are  the  following : — 

Class  6.  1.  Andrews' and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  2.  English  Grammar. 
3.  Reading  English.  4.  Spelling.  5.  Mental  Arithmetic.  6.  Mitchell's  Geo- 
graphical Questiona  7.  Declamation.  8.  Penmanship.  9.  Andrews'  Latin 
Lessons.    10.  Andrews'  Latin  Reader. 

C^ass  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  continued.  11.  Yiri  Romae.  12.  Written  Trans- 
lattons.  13.  Golbum's  Sequel.  14.  Cornelius  Nepos.  15.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Ck>mpoaition. 

doss  4.  1,  2,  3,  4»  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  continued.  16.  Sophocles'  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 17.  Sophocles'  Greek  Lessons.  18.  Caesar's  Commentaries.  19.  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Grammar.  20.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  reading  French  with 
a  native  French  teacher. 

(nass  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  T,  8,  12,  18,  15,  16,  19,  20,  continued.  2L  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. 22.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  23.  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis. 24.  Sherwin's  Algebra.  25.  English  Composition.  26.  Le  Grand- 
pere. 

Class  2.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  continued.  27.  Yir- 
giL    28.  Elements  of  History.    29.  Translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Oass  I.  1,  7,  16,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  27,  28,  29,  continued.  30. 
Geometry.  31.  Cicero's  Orations.  32.  Composition' of  Latin  Verses.  33. 
Composition  in  French.  34.  Ancient  History  and  Geography.  35.  Homer's 
Iliad,  (three  books.) 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursuing  the  above  studies: 
Leverett*s  Latin  Lexloon,  or  Gardner's  abridgment  of  the  same. 
Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Pickering's  Greek  Lexicon,  last  edition. 
Worcester's  School  Dictionaiy. 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Baird'ft  Classic  Manual.  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Geogmphj,  or  Cartel's 
Physical  Geography  and  Atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

12.  No  Translations,  nor  any  Interpretatk>n,  Keys,  or  Orders  of  GonstruetioD, 
are  allowed  in  the  School. 

13.  The  instructors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the 
pupils,  and  give  constantly  such  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  and  English 
Grammar,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  lamUiar  with  tihose 
ftmdamental  brandies  of  a  good  education. 

The  improvements  made  withm  even  the  present  century,  in  this-— the  oldest 
school  now  in  operation  on  the  original  plan  in  the  country— as  in  all  other 
graces,  in  material,  outfit,  md  aids  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  nmge  of 
studies  and  methods  of  teaching  are  very  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Everett 
in  an  Address  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1855,  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Examination 
of  the  Grammar  Schools: — 

"It  was,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April,  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  street 
The  reading  school  was  under  Master  Littie,  (for  "Young  America"  had  not 
yut  repudiated  that  titie,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tllestone. 
Master  Littie^  in  spite  of  his  name^  was  a  giant  in  statue— six  feet  finir,  at  least 
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■imI  ■ooMwlMt  wedded  to  the  pest  He  atniflglcd  earnestly  against  the  ohange 
than  tikSng  plaoe  in  the  proDnnoiatioo  of  «,  anoiDnsted  on  our  saying  Menoomsnl 
and  aoter.  Bot  I  aoanired.  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  those  days,  a 
Terr  tolerable  knowledge  of  lindley  Mnrray^s  abridgement  ot  Anglisb  grammar^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  American  Pre- 
eeptor.  BAastsr  Illestone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  sohooL  He  set  the 
ec^ies  himself,  and  taught  that  beantilm  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  has.  in  the  march  of  innoTation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  improvement,)  been  obanged  Tery  little  for  the  better.  Muster  lUestone  was 
advanoed  in  yean,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  mas- 
ter, in  what  might  have  seemed,  at  first,  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.  The 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiflbned  in  early  life,  bv  a  bum, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  ilbthing  else. 
As  the^  were  also  ccHuiderably  indurated,  they  senred  as  a  conyenient  instrument 
of  disoipljne.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
His  k>ng,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity  shop  of  confiscated  bells,  tops,  pen- 
kniTss,  marbles,  and  jewsharpe ;  the  accumulation  of  forty  years.  [  desire,  how- 
CTer,  to  speak  <m  him  with  gpnatitnde,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition 
which  has  been  extremely  useiul  to  me  in  after  life— that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
I  remained  at  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
1804,  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year  during  which  I  attended  a  private  sdhoo]  kept 
by  Mr.  Bsekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire^  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
his  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  fh>m  a  state  of  extreme  d*- 
prewion.  It  wtm  kept  in  Sdiool  street,  where  the  Btorticultural  Hall  now  stands. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Boston  Latin  School  ought  to  be,  from  the  spacious 
and  commodkras  building  in  Bedford  street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  ue  old 
school  house.  It  contained  but  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  up  aftmnel  into  a  curious  brick  ohinmey,  built  down  fh>m  the  roo^  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  being  like 
Mahomet*s  coflin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bars  of  iron.  The  boys  bad  to 
lake  their  turns,  in  winter,  in  oominff  early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it,  to 
make  a  fire,  sometimes  of  wet  logs  and  a  verv  madequate  supply  ci  other  com- 
bustibles, to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
snow  to  the  street  These  were  not  very  fimnating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten 
or  eleven ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  having  to 
torn  our  hands  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books— or  of  the 
ame  dasa— in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and 
aaperfidal  manner.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philosophy  of  the  langua- 
gea,  to  the  dednetion  of  words  from  their  radioal  dements,  to  the  niceties  of  con- 
stnieticii,  still  lees  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
till  yean  afterwards  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
Bltle  aid  fai  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  un- 
knowa  m  the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a  hlackboard,  an  engraving  of  an 
aaoient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  andent  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walla 
of  oar  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  deotrio  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
possess  all  theee  appUancea  and  dds  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  exod  their  parcnlSi 
thnr  win  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  school  in  1806, 1  had  the  satlsfiwtion  to  receive  the  Fhmklin  medal, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  Boglish  schod  in  1804,  during  my 
absenoe  from  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  nnfortnnate  as  to  lose.  I  b^jged 
ny  friend.  Dr.  Sturtlefl^  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them — these  predous  tro- 


pUes  ef  my  sehool-boy  days— at  my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  He 
nss  not  yet  had  time  to  keep  Ms  word ;  but  as,  in  addilkm  to  his  other  numerooa 
pNfesdonal  and  official  oceupalkins,  be  is  engaged  in  editing  the  records  of  the 
MMssehneetts  and  Plynaouih  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folk>,  and  is 
ont  <he  work  at  the  rale  of  five  or  aiz  Toliimea  a  year,  I  suppose  I  mnal 
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•xeiiM  him  for  not  attendicig  to  my  medak,  although,  like  Jaliu  Cesar,  the  doo- 
tor  powoMM  the  taonlty  of  doinff  three  or  four  thhigi  at  the  aame  time,  aiid  all 
with  great  preeinoii  and  thoronaSDeH. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  lohoola  of  BoaloD  haye  improved  within  fifty  yean,  bayoad 
what  any  one  will  readily  oonoeiTe,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  penon,  made  the 
eiamination.  I  hare  made  it  myself  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  Sohool,  bat 
I  have  no  reason  to  doabt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  others.  The  support  of 
the  schools  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  care  of  the  city  ffovemment ;  and  the 
publio  expenditure  upon  them  is  greater  in  proportion  to  tne  population  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  I  had  occasion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
sniject,  to  a  gentleman  from  a  diatant  State,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  the 
riehest  individoal  in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  buy  better  schooling  far 
his  son,  thav  the  public  schools  ftimiah  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  he  was 
lost  fai  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  themselves  realize,  as  they 
ought,  what  a  inrivilege  they  poaseas  in  having  that  education  brought  to  their 
doors,  for  whicn  parents  in  some  other  parta  m  the  country  are  obli^  to  send 
their  children  a  hundred  (nr  a  thousand  miles  from  home ;  for  we  may  well  repeat 
the  inquiry  of  Cicero,  **  Ubi  enim  aut  jnoundhis  morarentur  quam  in  patria,  ant 
pudiottina  contiaerentar  qnam  sob  oonlis  parentom,  ant  minora  aumptn  quam 
domir 

In  a  wcfd,  air,  whan  the  PtobUc  librvy  ahall  be  completed,  (and  thanka  to  tha 
liberafity  of  the  dtf  ffovemment  it  h  making  the  moat  aatiflAtotory  progreaa,)  which 
I  have  always  r^g^rded  ai  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I  do  raafiy 
think  that  &Mton  will  poaaaai  an  educational  syrtem  superior  to  any  other  fai  tM 
world. 

Let  me,  air,  before  I  ait  down,  congratnlate  the  boys  and  girla  in  their  aoeoeaa, 
who,  aa  oaedai  soholara  are  privileged  to  be  here.  The  reward  they  have  now 
received  for  thehr  early  eflbrta  is  designed  aa  an  incentive  to  ftitnre  exertion ;  with- 
out which  the  Franklin  medal  will  be  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  them. 
But  let  them  abo  bear  their  honora  with  meekneaa.  Of  their  aohoolmatea  d 
both  aezea  who  have  foiled  to  obfeafan  these  coveted  distinctions,  s(Mne,  less  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  ezertiona  equally  if  not  more  meritori* 
oua ;  some  have  foiled  through  Ul  health  Some,  whom  yon  now  leave  a  good 
way  behfaid,  wHl  come  atraining  after  yon  and  pernaps  surpass  you  fai  the  great 
race  of  life.  Let  yoor  present  auperior  good  fortune,  my  young  friends,  have  no 
other  elfoct  than  to  inapire  von  with  conaiderateneas  and  kind  feeling  toward  your 
aohoolmatea.  Let  not  the  dark  paaaiona,  and  baae,  aelfish,  and  party  feelings  which 
lead  grown  men  to  hate  and  yility,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  entrance 
into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms.  Let  these  early  honors  lead  you  to  a  mora 
strict  observance  of  the  ekiventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  yon  have  dis- 
tanced In  these  echoed  day  rivalrieai  or  who,  ftwn  any  cause,  have  been  prevented 
fitmi  sharing  with  you  the  enjoyments  cf  this  day;  and  as  yon  may  not  all  know 
exactly  what  the  eleveiith  commandment  ia,  I  will  end  a  poor  speech  by  tailing 
yon  a  good  story : 

The  celebrated  Archbishop  Uaher  wia,  In  Ua  younger  days,  wrecked  on  tha 
coaat  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  hia  peraoD  and  charaiBter  were  alike  unknown. 
Stripped  ei  everything,  he  wandered  to  the  honae  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
b  aearch  of  ahelter  and  relief,  cravfaig  aaaistance  as  a  brother  clergyman.  The 
dignitary,  struck  with  his  aqnalid  appearance  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  hia  tale. 
aiSl  donbted  his  character)  and  said  that,  ao  fiv  tnm  beinff  a  clergyman,  he  dia 
nd  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  many  commandments  there  were.  "  I  can  at 
coca  satisiy  yon,**  said  the  Ardhbiabop,  ^  that  I  am  not  the  ignorant  imposter  yon 
take  me  for.  There  are  eleven  commandments."  This  answer  confirmed  the 
dignitary  fai  Ua  saspksions,  and  he  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  Indeed,  there  are  hot 
tan  oommandmenta  fai  my  bible ;  teU  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  believe  yon." 
**  Hare  It  b,"  aaid  the  Arohbiahop,  *< A  new  commandment  give  1  nnto  yov,  thit 
y  bva  OM  aaothar." 

Ba  praysih  hsst,  wte  kivsUi  bast 
All  tbiofi  totb  gnat  and  ssnlli 
Par  the  dasr  Ood  who  levetk  0% 
landlovsthalL 

AT. 
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TOJB  AHD  BMULATIOllfr— 1826. 

The  puriieiilAr  saperinteDdence  of  the  Primary  schools  was  orig- 
inally delegated  by  the  vote  of  the  Town  instituting  this  grade  of 
schools  to  a  special  Committee,  or  Board,  who  publish  their  own 
Roles  and  Regulations. 

Hw  Oommtttee  appointed  to  provide  instniction  for  children,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  seven  years,  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  /Vtmory 
Sskool  ChmmiUee;  and  shall  consist  of  as  many  membera^  in  addition  to  the 
rsgnlar  ollloer%  as  there  are  schools  belonging  to  the  establishment 

The  whiOle  Board. 

Bulb  L  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  and 
Standing  Committee;  to  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot^  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
In  Jaaoary. 

Bulk  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all  meetings;  to 
call  to  order  aa  soon  as  a  quorum  shall  have  assembled ;  cause  the  journal  of  the 
pieceding  meeting  to  be  read,  and  then  proceed  to  business.  In  his  absence  the 
secrataiy  shall  call  to  order,  and  a  chairman  pro  tern,  be  chosen  forthwith  by  the 
Board. 

Bulb  3.  It  shall  be  the  du^  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  with  the  names  of  the  members  present  at  each  meet- 
mg;  which  shall  be  read  at  any  meeting  when  required.  He  shall  timely  notify 
the  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  B^rd,  and  all  sub-committees  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  duty,  by  transmitting  to  their  respective  first  named  members,  an 
attested  copy  of  the  vote  by  which  they  were  appointed,  including  the  names 
of  the  members  of  each  said  sub-committee.  He  shall  transmit  copies  of  all 
votes  and  resolutions  of  the  Board,  which  may  require  to  be  communicated, 
agreeably  to  the  intentions  thereof;  insert  the  names  of  candidates  on  the  noti- 
fications to  members;  notify  new  members  of  their  election  by  the  Board;  and 
perfimn  such  other  duties  as  by  custom  belong  to  the  offloe  of  secretary. 

Bulb  4.  The  Board  shall  meet  on  the  third  Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October;  to  devise  measures  fi>r  the  general  interests  of  the  school;  and 
apedal  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  or  standing  committee,  when- 
ever deemed  necessary.    Sixteen  members  present  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Bulb  5.  Blections  to  supply  vacancies  at  this  Board,  shall  always  be  by  bal- 
lot, at  a  regular  meeting;  and  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  same,  shall  be 
made  by  the  respective  district  committees  in  which  such  vacancies  may  occur, 
at  some  previous  meeting;  or  in  the  interval  of  any  two  meetings  by  notice  to 
the  sacretaiy  of  the  Board,  who  shall  msert  the  name  or  names  thus  proposed, 
in  his  notifications  fbr  the  meeting  next  thereafter  ensuing,  when  election  there- 
of may  be  duly  made. 

Skmding  OomnUUeee, 

RULB  1.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  oonsist  of  as  many  members  ss  there 
sre  districts;  whose  du^  it  shall  be,  besides  their  attendance  on  the  meetings 
of  the  Board,  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc- 
tober, (and  oftener  if  called  by  their  chairman  and  secretary,)  to  consider  of 
eveiy  subject  relatbig  to  the  primary  schools;  to  receive  the  semi-annual  reports 
of  the  district  committees,  and  the  instructor's  returns,  and  prepare  abstracts  of 
them ;  and  report  at  every  quarterly  meeting  the  result  of  theh*  proceedings, — 
recommending  any  improvements  necessary  to  promote  the  general  objects  of 
tiie  Board. 

Bulb  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  visit  and  examme 
all  the  schools,  semi-annually,  viz.— in  the  months  of  ICarch  and  September; 
assigning  a  district  to  each  of  their  members  in  regular  rotation,  or  otherwise^ 
when  expedient. 

DUHet  OommiUees. 

Bulb  1.  The  schools  of  this  establishment  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient 
r  of  district^  which  shall  be  regnlariy  numbered;  and  each  District  Corn- 
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mittee  shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  schools  in  the  district, 
who  shall  annually  organise  themselves  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, and  make  report  thereof  to  the  standing  committee  without  delay. 

Rule  2.  The  schools  in  each  district  sliall  be  regularly  numbered,  and  the 
committee  of  the  district  shall  assign  to  each  of  its  members  the  particular  care 
of  a  school ;  but  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  in  each  district,  shall  be 
the  chai^  of  the  whole  committee  of  the  district,  to  whom  shidl  belong  the 
duty  of  locating  the  schools,  of  electing  suitable  teachers,  of  removing  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  their  duties,  or  neglect  to  perform  them  faithfully,  and 
of  controlling  all  other  matters  within  the  district^  agreeably  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  Board. 

Bulb  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  committees  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  quarter,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  theu-  proceedings  relative  to  the  schools 
under  their  care. 

Bulb  i.  They  shall  visit  and  examine  the  schools  in  their  districts  as  often 
as  once  a  month ;  and  these  visits  shall  be  so  arranged,  as  that  each  member 
ahsHHL  examine  every  school  in  his  district  at  least  once  a  year ;  and  the  report 
of  these  monthly  examinations  shall  be  made  seasonably  to  the  secretaries  of 
their  respective  districts. 

Bulb  6.  In  the  first  weeks  of  January  and  July,  each  district  committee  shall 
prepare  from  the  reports  of  the  monthly  examinations,  and  the  returns  of  the 
teachers  in  the  district,  a  tabular  report  conformable  to  the  blanks  ftimished  by 
the  Board,  stating — 1.  The  hour,  day,  and  mouth  on  which  each  examination  is 
made;  2.  The  state  of  the  weather;  3.  The  number  of  girls  and  boys,  present 
and  absent)  belonging  to  each  class,  with  an  abstract  of  the  whole;  4.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  several  exercises ;  6.  Any  occurrences  or  changes 
of  importance  in  the  district,  and  remarks  thereon;  6.  Suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  plan.  Which  reports,  together  with  the  instructor's 
returns,  regularly  filed  and  numbered,  are  punctually  to  be  sent  to  the  standing 
committee,  before  the  second  Tuesdays  of  January  and  July. 

Bulb  6.  When  notified  by  the  standing  committee  of  an  intended  visitation, 
the  directing  committee  of  each  school,  or  such  other  member  as  may  be  deputed 
for  this  purpose,  shall  introduce  the  visiting  member  of  the  standing  committee 
to  the  school  under  his  care,  and  assist  in  the  examination. 

Bulb  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  each  district  com- 
mittee to  call  on  the  City  Auditor,  in  behalf  of  the  instructors,  and  present  their 
quarterly  bills  for  payment,  made  on  the  printed  forms  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  roust  have  been  previously  approved  by  one  or  more  of  the  district  com- 
mittee, and  receipted  by  the  respective  instructors,  to  whom  the  amount  will  be 
paid  over  as  soon  as  received  by  said  committee.  The  quarters  for  the  payment 
of  the  instructors*  salaries  dose  with  the  months  of  February,  ICay,  August,  and 
November. 

Bulk  8.  The  several  district  committees  shall  annually,  on  the  week  preced- 
ing the  May  vacation,  elect  the  instructors  for  their  respective  schools,  and  re- 
port the  same  within  ten  days  to  the  standing  committee ;  and  whenever  they 
make  any  change  of  instructors,  at  any  other  time,  shall  likewise  make  report 
thereof.  They  shall  also  give  to  each  instructor  elected,  a  certificate  of  her  ap- 
pomtment,  for  the  time  being,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  follows: 

Primary  School  EstdbUshmmU. 


Tlw  CaaiinittM  for  Diitriet  No.  eonfiding  in  tbo  qaalifieatiom  of  hvf 

•beted  her  to  be  an  imtructor  in  School  No.  in  said  Dietrict,  of  children  between  four  end 

■eren  yeen  of  age,  for  the  tem  of  ;  provided,  the  continue!  to  give  ■atitlaietioQ 

to  the  Conmittee. 

Attest,  )  CUtnMn «/  CvmmtU§, 

I  Dittria  A^ 

Bulb  9.  Whenever  an  Instructor  reports  the  absence  or  habituated  tardiness 
of  a  scholar  to  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  it  shall  be  his  duty  there- 
upon, to  visit  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  scholar,  and  endeavor  to  secure 
regular  attendance;  unless  thd  dreumstancee  of  the  case  render  such  visit  in- 
e]q>edient 
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Bulb  10.  Any  member  of  fhe  district  committee  shall  hSTe  power  to  saspend 
or  remore  (rom  bis  scbool  mj  pupil,  when  he  may  deem  it  neoessary,  sabject 
to  the  rerooation  dT  the  district  committee. 

Tnsirueiors, 

BvLV  1.  The  instmctors  are  to  teach  their  pupils  agreeably  to  the  course  of 
instruction  hereinafter  prescribed ;  they  are  also  to  pay  strict  attention  to  their 
morals  and  cleanliness,  and  are  in  general  to  conform  to  the  directions  of  their 
reepective  district  committees. 

Rule  2.  The  instructors  shall  receive  an  equal  compensation,  as  fixed  by  the 
dty  ooundl,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  tuition,  school  rent,  and  other  necessary 
expenses;  and  they  are  expressly  prohibited  fliom  receiving  pay  firom  any  pupils. 

KuLK  3.  It  shall  be  the  du^  of  each  instructor  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the 
absence,  tardiness,  or  negligence  of  the  scholars,  stating  which  are  the  most  and 
least  approved,  in  the  book  fiimished  for  that  purpose ;  noticingHhe  visitation 
of  any  member  of  the  Board,  and  any  other  occurrence  of  importance. 

Bulb  4.  In  order  early  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  youth  the  importance 
of  religious  duties,  and  their  entire  dependence  on  their  Maker, — the  instructors 
are  deSred  to  open  their  schools  in  the  morning  with  prayer. 

Bulb  6.  On  Uie  last  days  of  June  and  December,  the  instructors  are  to  make 
returns  to  their  district  committees,  agreeably  to  the  blanks  furnished  by  the 
Board;  in  which  are  to  be  stated  at  length,  the  name  of  each  scholar,  the  age, 
and  progress  of  each,  and  whatever  else  may  be  designated  by  said  blanks, 
paying  particular  attention  to  arrange  the  pupils  by  classes. 

Bulb  6.  Instructors  are  not  to  permit  visitors  to  remain  in  their  schools,  un- 
less introduced  by  the  district  committee ;  nor  to  be  themselves  employed  in 
needle  or  other  work  during  school  hours,  except  in  pursuance  of  their  school 
dntiesL 

Bulb  *I.  Whenever  by  sickness  or  otherwise  an  instructor  is  compelled  to 
leave  her  school  for  a  season,  it  shall  be  her  duty  to  inform  tbe  district 
committee  thereof^  who  may  either  choose  another  to  supply  such  temporary 
vacancy,  or  approve  a  substitute  selected  by  herself 

BuLE  8.  The  instructor  shall  be  excused  ftx>m  keeping  school  on  the  follow- 
ing days,  viz. :  every  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  year ;  Fast  and 
T^yikegiving  days,  and  the  afternoons  preceding  them ;  Election  week  in  May; 
the  first  Monday  in  June;  the  fourth  day  of  July;  Commencement  week;  and 
Christmas  day;  but  on  np  other  day  except  by  the  express  permission  of  their 
district  committees,  or  the  members  having  charge  of  their  respective  schools. 

Schools  and  Pupib. 

Bulb  1.  The  Schools  shall  contain  as  nearly  an  equal  number  of  pupils  as  is 
practicable,  it  being  desirable  that  the  average  number  of  daily  attendants 
should  be  about  fifty  to  each  school. 

Bulb  2.  No  pupil  can  be  admitted  into  a  primary  school  without  a  tidcet  of 
admiarion  fh>m  a  member  of  the  district  committee,  and  all  pupils  are  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  necessary  books,  when  required. 

Bulb  3.  Every  scholar  on  arriving  at  the  aige  of  seven  years,  shall  be  care- 
fully examined  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  district  committee;  and  if 
deemed  qualified  for  removal  to  a  higher  school,  shall  receive  a  certificate  of 
recommendation  in  the  foUowmg  form,  which  is  designed  as  a  reward  of  merit, 
and  will  readily  gain  the  bearer  admission  to  an  English  grammar  school 

OerHJkate  of  Reammeadaiion. 
Th«  BMMt  chiM  of  ,  harinf  been  instnietod  at  tb* 

Primary  Scbool  in  Dntrict  No.  kept  by  and  being  yean  of 

9gB,  is  deened  qvaUlled  for  adminioa  to  an  Et^^Hiii  Ofuunar  School,  to  whioh 

i        CtwumitUe  tf  Pnmmnf 
\  Sekool,  mat,  JT: 

Bulb  4.  The  school  hours  shall  be  uniform  in  all  the  schools,  via. :  From  the 
first  Monday  in  April  to  the  first  Monday  in  October,  each  school  shall  keep. 
fnmt  eight  o'dock  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  fh>m  two  o'clock  to  five 
o'ck)ck  in  the  afternoon;  and  fi^om  the  first  Monday  in  October  tb  the  fint  Mon- 
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daj  in  April,  from  nine  o'doek  to  twelTe  o'dodr  in  the  moning,  tnd  from  two 
o*dock  to  half  peat  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Bole  6.  The  gam  of  two  dollars  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  each 
school,  for  such  rewardsto  encourage  the  children,  as  tne  committee  of  the  dis- 
trict sliall  Judge  fit,  who  shall  personally  distribute  them  in  their  respectiye 
schools;  and  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number  of  schools  in  each  district,  shall 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  district  committee  for  that  purpose. 

RuLB  6.  The  afternoons  of  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  are  to  be  assigned  to 
the  tuition  in  needlework  of  those  female  scholars,  who  come  providwl  with 
suitable  materials— other  pupils  will  pursue  their  studies  as  usual 

Ointne  of  Jruiructioik 

OLAflBinOAnoK.— The  pupils  in  each  of  the  schools  shall  be  arranged  into 
torn  GlassBt;  and  the  third  and  fourth  dasses  into  two  Divisions  each,  vis.: — 

4th  Glass '.3d  Div.— Oards,  Alphabet. 

Ist  Div. — Cards  continued ;  Monosyllables  and  Dissyllables. 

3d  Class. .  .2d  Div. — Spelling  Books;  words  of  two  or  more  syllables. 

3dC]a8i...lBtDiT. — Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling  and  Easy  Reading 
Lessons;  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Abbreviations  and  Numbers 
commenced. 

2d GLasi. . .Spelling  Book  continued;  Spelling,  Reading,  and  all  the  other 
lessons  in  the  same  to  the  end ;  the  Commandments ;  Read- 
ing Book. 

Ist OUtfB...l^wlling  Book  continued;  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Abbreviations; 
Numbers;  words  of  similar  sound  but  different  in  spelling  and 
signification;  Reading  Book  continued;  New  Testament 

Rnui  1.  The  second  division  of  the  fourth  class  shall  first  stand  up,  and  after 
an  appropriate  address,  shall  read  from  the  Cards  with  a  distinct  and  audible 
tone  of  voice,  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet:  In  like  manner,  the  firsl  divisioa 
of  the  same  daas,  shall  read  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables ;  and  no  one  of 
this  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  third  or  higher  class;  who  can  not  read  da- 
Uberately  and  correctly  in  monosyllables  and  dissyllables. 

RuLS  2.  The  third  dass  must  be  furnished  with  the  Spelling  Book  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  the  second  division  of  it  most  be  taught  to  read  therefrom  in 
words  of  three,  four,  and  five  syllables.  The>ir^  diviaion  of  the  same  must  be 
continued  in  their  spelling,  and  advance  to  the  easy  reading  lessons  of  the  same 
book,  and  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer :  the  learning  of  Abbreviations  and  Num- 
bers is  to  be  commenced,  and  no  one  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  class,  who 
can  not  spell  with  ease  and  propriety  words  of  the  above  syllables,  and  read 
well  in  the  easier  lessons  of  the  said  Spelling  Book. 

RcjLB  3.  The  second  class  must  proceed  in  the  Spelling  Book,  through  all  the 
spelling,  reading,  and  other  lessons  of  the  same;  and  be  taught  to  recite  well 
the  Ten  Commandments;  must  be  provided  with  the  bock  of  Reading  Lessons, 
and  make  progress  therein;  and  no  one  of  this  dass  can  be  advan^  to  the 
first,  who  has  not  learned  and  recited,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  leesons  in  the 
SpeUing  Book,  including  the  stops  and  marics,  and  their  usee  in  reading ;  the 
use  of  the  common  abbreviations;  the  letters  used  for  numbers  and  their  uses; 
and  the  catalogue  of  words  of  similar  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  sig^- 
cation.  They  must  be  able  also  to  redte  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  read  correctly  and  readily  in  the  Book  of  Beading 
Lessons. 

Rule  i.  The  first  class  shall  be  continued  and  perfected  in  the  lessons  of  the 
Spelling  Book  and  book  of  Reading  Lessons;  be  fiimiahed  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  taught  to  read  therein  fluently  and  correctly;  and  no  one  of  the  first 
dass  shall  receive  the  highest  reward-^the  recommendation  of  the  examining 
Committee,  to  be  received  into  an  English  Grammar  School — ^unless  he  or  she 
can  spell  correctly,  read  deliberately  and  audibly,  has  learned  the  several  lessons 
taught  in  the  second  dass,  and  is  of  good  behavior. 

In  the  Regulations  for  1821,  the  fourth,  or  youngest  ola«;  was  oomposed  of 
papas  m  the  al^habeti  and  in  i 
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BABLnSST  BOHdOLB  AND  TEA0HEB8. 

Thb  earliest  notice  of  schools  and  education  in  Salem  is  in  1628, 
when  Governor  Cradock  recommended  to  Mr.  Endicott  *  to  train  up 
some  of  the  Indian  children  to  reading  and  religion/ — ^it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  so  much  heathenism  coald  prevail,  as  a  total  neg- 
lect of  their  own  children ;  but  there  is  no  recorded  evidence  of 
such  attention,  until  1636,  when  Mr.  Endicott,  on  introducing  an 
application  for  a  grant  of  land  to  Mr.  John  Humphrey,  asks  for  a 
committee  to  consider  the  location  thought  of,  lest  it  should  infringe 
on  the  grant  already  made  *  for  the  building  of  a  colledge,*  which 
had  been  located  on  a  beautiful  plain,  called  Marblehead  Farms. 

The  first  teacher  named  in  the  records  is  Rev.  John  Fisk,  who 
appears  to  have  commenced  his  duties  here  in  1637.  Besides 
teaching,  he  assisted  Mr.  Peters  in  the  pulpit,  and  so  continued 
over  two  years.  1640,  Jan. — *  A  generall  towne  meeting, — yong 
Mr.  Norris  chose  by  this  assembly  to  teach  school e.' 

1641,  March  30. — At  the  Quarterly  Court,  *Col.  Endecot  moued 
about  the  ffences  and  about  a  ffree  skoole  and  therefore  wished  a 
whole  towne  meeting  about  it;  therefore,  that  goodraan  Auger 
wame  a  towne  meeting  the  second  day  of  the  week.'  This  applied 
to  Salem.  It  is  the  first  written  intimation  that  we  have  of  instruc- 
tion, without  price,*  among  our  settlers.  Still,  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires  us  to  conclude,  that  whatever  children  could  not  be 
taught  without  the  aid  of  the  plantation,  they  were  thus  previously 
assisted.  How  the  measure,  so  proposed,  was  carried  into  effect, 
may  be  learned  from  the  succeeding  quotation.  1644,  Sept.  30. — 
'  Ordered  that  a  note  be  published  on  the  next  lecture  day,  that 
such  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  schoole,  would  bring  in  their 
names  and  what  they  will  giue  for  one  whole  yeare  and,  also,  that 

*  Mr.  Pelt  nenM  not  to  have  ftpprebanded  the  meaning  oTfne  as  applied  to  whooh  in  the  early 
legidatioa  of  New  England,  which  meant  an  endowed  grammar  tefaool,  tueh  as  most  of  the 
pramioeot  aetllen  had  known  in  England.  All  the  early /tm  seikepU,  to  ealled,  were  ^of  schools 
in  soma  form  to  the  panwts.— &L 
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if  any  poore  body  hath  children  or  a  childe,  to  be  put  to  schoole 
and  not  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  that  the  towne  will  pay  it 
by  a  rate.'  The  latter  clause  shows  what  our  ancestors  understood 
substantially  by  a  free  school.  It  was  not  to  have  the  teacher  paid 
entirely  by  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  but  to  be  so  compensated  only 
for  such  of  his  pupils,  as  could  not  otherwise  attend  on  his  instruc- 
tions. This  continued  more  or  less  so,  among  our  population,  till 
1768.  Such  was  the  practice,  to  a  limited  degree,  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  other  places  of  the  Common- 
wealth. So  it  still  is  in  such  States  as  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Though  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  from  its  infancy,  required,  that 
schools  should  be  sustained  among  its  inhabitants,  yet,  until  the 
year  last  named,  they  left  them  free  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  for 
the  tuition.  Then  they  began  to  assume  a  more  imperative  style  as 
to  such  compensations  being  raised  by  assessments  on  property. 
From  that  period,  the  idea  of  a  free  school,  in  Massachusetts,  seems 
to  have  been  generally,  that  its  teacher  was  entirely  paid  by  a  town 
tax  where  no  funds  existed,  and,  not  as  before,  partly  by  tax  and 
partly  by  the  pupils.  Hence,  the  ancient  signification  of  free  school 
was  not  so  extensive  as  in  modern  years. 

The  first  notice  of  one,  among  the  regular  entries  of  Boston 
records,  is  in  1642.  But  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  first  volume,  is  a 
list,  dated  1636,  of  subscribers  and  their  donations  toward  a  school 
of  this  kind.  Had  that  leaf  been  lost,  not  long  after  it  was  written 
on,  Boston  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  best  evidence  to  prove 
the  honor  of  having  preceded  every  settlement  of  our  Colony  in  so 
honorable  an  enterprise.  Such  a  fact  intimates,  that  other  towns 
may  have  made  similar  provision  years  before  it  appears  on  their 
common  records.  According  to  these,  however,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  Salem  takes  the  second  stand,  1641,* 
in  so  commendable  a  work,  and  Ipswich,  the  third,  in  1642. 

To  elucidate  the  progress  of  education  among  our  fathers,  we 
may  attend  to  the  following  items  in  detail : — 

1645. — '  Ordered  and  agreed,  that  all  such  as  God  stirres  vp  their  hearts  to 
contribute  to  the  aduancement  of  learning,  for  the  maintayninge  of  poore  akol- 
lent  at  the  C!olledge,  at  Cambridge,  that  they  bringe  into  Mr.  Price,  within  one 
moneth,  what  they  please  to  g^ue,  and  to  enter  their  names  with  Mr.  Fogge  and 
what  they  giue  or  contribute.'  On  a  subscription  paper,  supposed  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  State  Archives,  for  this  purpose,  Salem,  among  other  towns,  say 
they  will '  answer  in  two  months.' 

1654. — Our  legislature  forbid  persons  of  unsound  doctrine  and  immoral  con- 
duct to  instruct  scholars. 

*  Dorobeitor  took  action  mpeotinf  a  Fna  Bobod  in  1630. 
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1656. — Oar  school  was  kept  in  tiie  town  hoosa 

1666. — A  committee  are  empowered  to  have  *the  schoolehouse  repayred.* 

1667. — '  A  bill  came  to  hand  to  make  a  rate  for  the  CoUedge '  for  £5  6«. 
1663.— Tax  for  the  same,  £6  Us, 

1668. — VoLed  £3  to  Edward  Norris  ao  that  he  may  have  a  chimney  built  in 
his  school-house,  and  £5  'for  his  incouragement  for  teaching  of  children  for  the 
yeare  ensuinge.*    £8  to  the  College. 

1669.— Business  to  be  done  'about  a  schoole  for  the  towne.' 

1670,  Feb.  21. — A  meeting  of  inhabitants  ordered  in  March,  to  consider  'of  a 
grammer  sooole  maister.' 

April  6. — '  The  selectmen  shall  take  care  to  prouide  a  Grammer  scool  maister 
and  agree  with  him  for  his  mayntenance.' 

July  5. — A  committee  are  to  agree  with  Daniel  Epes,  Jr.  18th. — ^He  was  to 
have  £20  a  year  fix>m  the  town  'in  such  pay  as  may  be  sutable  for  him;  to 
haue,  besides,  halfe  pay  for  all  soollers  of  the  towne  and  whole  pay  from 
strangers.'    His  salary  was  £60. 

1671. — ' CoUedge  money'  £6.  The  expression,  'where  the  scoolhouse  for- 
merly stood,'  was  used  in  an  account  '  Voated  that  the  selectmen  shall  take 
care  to  provide  a  house-for  Mr.  Bppa  to  keep  skoole  in.'  '  Edward  Norice  shall 
haue  £10  allowed  him  for  the  year  ensueing,  towards  his  maintainance  and  this 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  towne  rate.' 

1672,  Jan.  16. — Bill  granted  by  selectmen  to  pay  Daniel  Andrews  'for  keep- 
ing skoole  m  his  house  and  mending  the  skoole  house,  that  now  is.'    £1 18& 

That  we  may  have  a  general  view  of  education,  at  this  time,  in 
Massachnsetta,  and  thus  have  some  idea  of  what  it  then  was  in 
Salem,  the  subsequent  extract  is  given  from  the  election  sermon  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  delivered  in  the  same  year : — 

'  0  that  inferior  schools  were  every  where  so  settled  and  encouraged,  as  that 
the  College  (which  the  Lord  hath  made  to  be  a  spring  of  blessing  to  the  land) 
might  not  now  languish  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  young  ones  from 
them  I  There  is  a  great  decay  in  inferior  schools,  it  were  well  if  that,  also, 
were  examined  and  the  cause  thereof  removed,  and  foundations  laid  for 
Free  schools,  where  poor  scholers  might  be  then  educated  by  some  public 
stock.' 
.  1673,  Jan.  4. — The  town  records  show  that  Mr.  Norris  resumed  the  Grammar 
school  the  preceding  July  17,  for  one  year,  and  that  a  rate  of  £10  is  now 
ordered  for  him  accordingly.  They,  also,  speak  of  bills,  due  Mr.  Eppes  for  sim- 
ilar service  '  till  he  went  out  of  towne.'  This  implies,  that  the  latter  had  left 
his  employment  here  and  gone  elsewhere.  How  long  he  staid  is  unknown.  It 
will  be  seen,  under  1677,  that  he  was  invited  to  take  the  school,  and  in  so 
formal  a  manner,  as  to  indicate,  that  he  may  then  have  been  about  to  return. 
If  BO,  Mr.  Norris  may  have  superintended  the  school,  during  his  absence,  though 
such  was  the  distressed  condition  of  the  whole  Colony,  on  account  of  the  In- 
dian war,  that  it  is  likely  there  was  not  so  great  a  call,  as  usual,  for  such  service 
for  about  two  years. 

In  Nov.  of  1676,  the  town  allowed  Mr.  Norris  £3  for  the  use  of  his  house, 
16  months,  which  time,  it  is  likely,  he  spent  in  teaching  the  Grammar  scholars. 
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16*73,  Deci — ^As  five  men  neglected  to  have  their  chOdren  instructed  and 
brought  up  to  some  useful  calling,  our  selectmen  advertised  that  such  children 
would  be  put  out  to  service. 

1675. — At  the  May  session,  General  Court  ordered  letters  for  all  town  dorks, 
in  which  the  ministers  were  desired  to  promote  the  payment  of  contributions, 
due  for  the  new  College  building,  and  the  subscription  of  more  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

1677,  April  7.— 'Voted  by  y*  towne  y*  Mr.  Daniell  Bpps  is  called  to  bee  a 
grammar  schools  master  for  y*  towne,  soe  long  as  hee  shall-  continue  and  per- 
forme  y*  said  place  in  y'  towne,  prouided  hee  may  haue  w^  shall  bee  anually 
allowed  him,  not  by  a  towne  rate,  butt  in  some  other  suteable  way.* 

June  28th. — The  selectmen  '  agreed  with  Mr.  Eppes  to  teach  all  such  schol- 
ars, as  shall  be  sent  to  him  from  persons  in  town  in  y'  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  tongue  soe  as  to  fit  them  for  y*  Vniuersity,  if  desired  and  they  are  capa- 
ble ;  alsoe,  to  teach  them  good  manners  and  instruct  them  in  y*  principles  of 
Christian  Religion.'  He  is  to  receive  for  each  scholar  20«.  a  year,  and  if  this  is 
not  enough  to  make  £60,  the  selectmen  will  make  up  this  sum ;  or,  if  more 
than  enough,  to  have  it  and  the  price  of  tuition  for  scholars  out  of  town  and  a 
right  to  commonage,  and  be  free  from  all  taxes,  trainings,  watchings,  and 
wardings. 

1678,  Feb.  17. — Mr.  Eppes  had  received  firom  his  scholars,  toward  a  half 
year's  salary,  £17  19».  lOd.  The  balance  he  was  to  have  from  rent  of  certain 
commons,  of  Baker's  and  Misery  Islands,  as  the  proportion  from  the  town. 

May  9. — Joseph  Brown,  son  of  William,  who  had  preached  several  years  at 
Charlestown,  left  £60  toward  paying  for  education  at  the  Salem  Grammar 
school 

1680,  April  6. — A  return  is  made  fh>m  Salem  to  the  committee  in  Boston, 
'  concerning  y*  coUedge  money  and  Lt.  John  Pickering  chosen  and  sent  fin*  that 
end.'  For  this  edifice  our  townsmen  gave  £130  2«.  3d,  of  which  Rev.  John 
Higginson  gave  £5,  Messrs.  Edmund  Batter  £20,  and  William  Brown,  Jr.,  £40. 

1682,  Dec  18. — £25  5^.  3(1,  a  donation  for  the  Grammar  school,  by  William 
Brown,  Sen.,  was  loaned  on  interest 

1684,  March  8. — Having  appropriated  annually  from  £10  to  £16,  for  the  use 
of  Mr.  Edward  Norris,  from  the  first  and  last  resignation  of  his  office  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Eppes  till  the  present,  the  town  once  more  voted  him  the  latter  sum, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  kind  he  lived  to  receive  and  enjoy.  Thus  to  smooth 
the  passage  of  so  worthy  a  man  to  the  grave,  was  an  act  of  justice,  as  well  as 
of  kindness  to  him,  who  had  expended  the  vigor  of  his  life  and  intellect  to  en- 
lighten this  community  with  useful  instruction.  Such  expressions  are  among 
the  redeeming  traits  of  fallen  humanity,  and  lead  us  to  feel  that  there  is  some 
flesh  in  mortal  hearts. 

1687,  Feb.  7. — We  hear  again  from  the  &mi1y  of  noble  views  and  liberal 
hands.  William  Brown,  Sen.,  gave  to  the  Grammar  school  the  remainder  of  a 
farm  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Salem,  but  not  surveyed. 

1688,  Jan.  20. — Breathing  his  last  amid  the  influences  which  crowned  his  life, 
the  same  bene&ctor,  besides  his  other  literary  bequests,  left  £60  to  the  same 
school    This  donation  was  made  to  lessen  the  charge  of  tuition. 

1691. — An  interesting  notioe  is  contained  in  a  Boston  Almanac     It  relates 
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to  the  New  Bngiland  Primer  of  a  seoond  option  then  In  presB.  The  purpose 
of  this  little  book  in  our  schools  is  denoted  t>7  its  name.  It  is  represented  as 
being  enlarged  with  more  directions  for  spelling,  the  prayer  of  Edward  YL,  and 
tlie  verses  said  to  have  been  written  by  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  One  edition 
of  it,  issued  at  Providence,  1774,  has  a  likeness  of  George  III.;  another  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1777,  has  the  portrait  of  Samuel  Adam^;  and  a  third,  at  Boston, 
of  the  same  year,  has  a  profile  of  John  Hanoock.  As  well  known,  such  a  work, 
of  &r  more  utility  than  size,  contained  the  catechisms  of  John  Cotton,  printed 
1666,  and  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  How  far  it  resembled  the  Primer  of 
Great  Britain,  which  existed  before  our  &thers  came  to  America,  is  not  known 
to  the  writer.  Locke,  the  philosopher,  mentions  a  book  of  this  name,  in  his 
writings.  One  called  the  Royal  Primer  was  common  here  in  1769.  In  one 
form  or  another,  it  was  probably  used  in  the  Primary  schools  of  New  England 
fh)m  its  first  settlement  till  withm  a  half  century. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  other  books,  once  considered  indispensable,  but  long 
since  laid  aside.  The  Hornbook  seems  to  have  been  of  a  simpler  plan  than  the 
Primer.  It  was  so  called  because  of  its  horn  covers.  Shakspeare  spake  of  it 
as  the  teacher  of  boys  in  his  day.  It  was  employed,  for  a  like  purpose,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, ninety  years  ago.  It  gave  rise  to  an  ancient  remark,  as  expressive 
of  ignorance,  'he  does  not  know  his  hornbook.'  This  is  equivalent  to  a  more 
modem  saying,  *  he  does  not  know  his  letters.* 

Another  book,  early  imported,  was  *the  English  Schools  Master,*  a  16th 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  London,  1624.  Its  main  object  was  to  teach 
correct  reading.  The  Psalter  was  long  employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  Under 
difierent  modifications,  it  was  known  in  Europe  prior  to  tlie  colonisation  of  our 
territory.  One,  styled  the  New  England  Psalter  of  1784,  has  the  psalms  of 
David,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
Nioene  creed.  It  was  advertised  in  Salem,  17  7  L  It  was  read,  in  some  Massa- 
chusetts schools,  to  1793.  The  Testament  and  Bible  appear  to  have  been  read 
in  our  schools,  for  the  most  part,  firom  their  first  formation.  A  bare  hint  to  ex- 
clude them  from  this  use  would  have  alarmed  our  fittbers,  as  treason,  to  say  the 
least,  against  the  claims  of  Protestantism. 

Among  our  earliest  Arithmetics  was  James  Hodder*8L  A  28th  edition  of  his 
was  printed  in  London,  1719.  Of  the  aids  to  study  Geography  were  the  works 
of  G.  Meriton,  printed  in  London,  1679,  of  Laurence  Eachard,  issued  there  in  a 
third  impression,  1693,  and  other  authors. 

Of  our  ancient  English  Dictionaries  was  E.  Coles's,  published  in  London, 
1692,  and  another  of  John  Bolloker,  the  ninth  edition  of  which  was  printed  in 
London,  1696. 

For  the  Latin  language,  there  was  John  Brinsley*s  Accidence^  by  question 
and  answer,  first  issued  in  1611-12.  Another  called,  *  Directions  for  young 
Latinista,'  printed  in  London,  1639.  An  American  publication  by  Essekiel 
Cheever,  called  the  Accidence,  and  printed  about  1660,  was  long  noted  for  such 
a  study.  Hoole's  Accidence,  1681.  For  the  Greek,  there  was  the  Westminster 
Grammar  of  1671,  and  other  like  works.  In  the  Hebrew,  was  the  grammar  of 
William  Scbickard,  issued  1623,  and  of  Buxtor^  printed  before  1629.  With 
this  view  of  some  books  for  different  branches  of  education  within  the  first 
oentuiy  of  our  Commonwealth,  we  pass  on  to  a  later  period. 
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1694. — Each  able  scholar  of  the  town  paid  15«.  a  year  at  the  Grammar 
school;  1697,  paid  125.  in  money,  and,  1698,  paid  IBs, 

1698,  March  16. — The  village  aak  aid  in  support  of  their  school. 

1699,  March  1. — Samuel  Whitman,  who  came  from  Hull,  succeeded  Mr. 
Eppes  in  the  Grammar  school 

May  9. — The  town,  in  their  communication  to  the  selectmen,  said,  '  you  shall 
giue  y'  Gramer  school-master  such  instructions  and  directions,  as  you  shall 
think  needfull  for  regulation  of  j*  schools.' 

June  26. — The  selectmen  ordered  that  Mr.  Whitman  have  £50  salaiy  in  ^ 
money,  each  scholar  to  pay  12**  a  month,  and  what  this  lacked  should  be  made 
up  to  him  out  of  the  funds  ^sett  apart  for  y*  Grammer  school.' 

Aug.  26. — They  concluded  to  call  John  Emerson  of  Charlestown,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Whitman ;  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  writing,  ciphering,  and  '  to 
perfect  such  in  reading,  as  can  read  a  cha'pter  competently  well.'  They  were 
to  give  him  £60  salary  out  of  the  flinds,  and  what  these  fell  short,  was  to  be 
*  proportioned  on  y*  scholars  by  y*  selectmen.'  A  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
Emerson,  Sept.  23. 

noo,  Feb.  9.— As  a  sample  of  the  income  for  this  school  at  the  date  here 
given,  the  subsequent  items  are  presented: — 

Ryall  Bide £28  5  6 

Baker'i  Island 3  0  0 

Miiery  blands 3  0  0 

BeverlyFerry 6  0  0 

Interest  on  Wm.  Brown'i  legacy  of  jC50 3  0  0 

Interert  on  Joteph  Brown*s  legacy  of  j£50 3  0  0 

Marbleheul  Ferry 0  18  0 

Amoant,  £41    3    6 

The  school  bell  was  to  be  rung  at  7  a.m.,  and  6  p.m.  fh)m  March  1  to  Nov.  1, 
at  8  A.M.  and  4  p.h,  from  Nov.  1  to  March  1,  and  *y*  school  to  begin  and  end 
accordingly.'  The  selectmen,  in  order  to  proportion  the  balance  due  Mr.  Emei^ 
son,  gave  the  ensuing  facts.  He  had  20  scholars.  For  the  first  quarter  of  his 
tuition,  each  scliolar  was  to  pay  3«.,  and,  in  future,  when  the  pupils  are  20  and 
under,  3a.,  when  26,  28.  6dL,  when  30,  2s,  and  when  40  and  more,  l^.  6d  If 
any  surplus,  from  this  source,  it  should  be  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

1700,  May  20.^yoted  that  the  inhabitants,  without  the  bridge,  have  £16 
annually,  for  three  years,  toward  'learning  their  children  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher.'  Grants,  in  this  direction,  as  comprising  Ryall  Side,  Middle  Precinct, 
and  the  Village,  were  continually  made.  John  Cromwell,  who  died  this  year, 
indicated  his  judicious  and  benevolent  regard  for  our  community,  in  a  bequest 
of  £20  in  money,  for  a  writing  and  ciphering  school  He  ordered  this  sum  to 
be  laid  out  in  land  and  increased  until  such  a  school  should  be  set  up. 

1712,  March  10. — As  Mr.  Emerson  had  died,  a  committee  are  chosen  'to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  Grammar  school  master  for  y*  instructing  of  youth  in  Grammar 
learning  and  to  fltt  them  for  y*  Oolledge  and  also  to  learn  them  to  write  and 
cipher  and  to  perfect  them  in  reading.'  Thus  we  have  notice  of  the  first  Board,- 
who  were  kept  distinct  from  our  selectmen,  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  edu- 
catk>n.    Then  commenced  the  separate  records  of  such  a  new  organization. 

June  26tlL — John  Barnard  of  Boston,  began  to  keep  the  Grammar  school  at 
£60  a  year. 
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Sept.  1. — ^Nathaniel  Higginaon  commenced  the  achool  ibr  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering  *  in  the  north  end  of  the  town,'  at  £30  a  year.  Boys,  in  each  of 
the  schools,  except  thoee  unahle,  paid  Ss.  apiece  for  a  year's  instruction.  In 
looknig  over  a  list  of  them,  we  are  reminded,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
indigent  scholars  became  distinguished  than  of  the  others. 

Dec.  1&— The  people  at  the  village  voted  £5  to  'widow  Catherine  Dealland,' 
for  teaching  school  among  them,  and  mvited  her  to  do  the  same  eervioe  another 
year,  for  the  like  sum.     She  accepted. 

1713,  March  9.— The  committee,  perceiving  that  2^.  a  quarter  for  each  boy 
of  the  Latin  and  English  schools,  in  the  body  of  the  town,  was  insufficient, 
agreed  that  it  should  be  2s,  ed.  in  money,  payable  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  Every  '  scholar  that  goes  in  winter,  to  find  three  feet  of  wood,  or  to  pay 
to  their  masters  4a.  Sd.  in  money,  to  purchase  wood  withaL' 

Sept  25. — Obadiah  Ayres  succeeded  Mr.  Barnard  in  the  Grammar  school  at 
the  same  compensation.    The  latter  took  another  school  in  Boston. 

1716,  Feb.  14  —Departing  this  life,  William  Brown  left  £100  to  the  Gram- 
mar school.  The  interest  of  this  sum  was  to  be  used  for  lessening  the  price  of 
toition  there. 

1718,  July. — As  the  Grammar  school  was  destitute  of  an  instructor,  and  the 
town  liable  to  prosecution  therefor,  they  sent  oif  Mr.  Pratt,  on  horseback,  to 
Cambridge,  so  that  their  deficiency  might  be  supplied.  On  this  emergency,  Col. 
Samuel  Brown,  of  the  kindred  whose  benevolence  always  throbbed  quick  and 
strong  for  the  honor  of  Naumkcag,  lent  18^.  to  meet  the  expenses. 

1724,  Jan  10. — The  village  schoolmaster  was  to  instruct,  one  month  at  a  time, 
in  four  places,  namely,  at  Will  Hill  and  three  positions  'in  the  plantation.' 

*  Samuel  Brown  (grants  unto  the  Grammar  school  in  Salem,  to  be  kept  in  or 
near  the  town  house  street,  £120  passable  money,  to  make  the  same  a  fi«e* 
achool,  or  towards  the  educating  of  eight  or  ten  poor  scholars,  yearly,  in  the 
Grammar  learning  or  the  mathematics,  viz:  the  mariner's  art;  the  interest 
thereof  to  be  improved  only  for  that  end  forever,  as  a  committee,  chosen  by  the 
town  of  Salem,  for  the  taking  care  of  said  school  may  direct,  with  the  advice 
of  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  first  church  and  myself  or  children  or  two 
of  the  chief  of  their  posterity.'  Mr.  Brown  then  stated,  that  he  gave  £60  to 
the  English  school,  so  that  its  income  might  be  applied  '  towards  making  the 
same  a  free  school,  or  for  learning  six  poor  scholars  ;*  and  a  like  sum  '  to  a 
woman's  school,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  improved  for  the  learning  of 
six  very  poor  children  their  letters  and  to  spell  and  read,  who  may  be  sent  to 
said  school  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year.' 

When  Mr.  Brown  had  announced  his  intention,  the  selectmen,  for  themselves 
and  the  town,  *  did  immediately  signifie  their  grateful!  acceptance  and  hearty 
thanks  for  so  generous  and  honorable  a  g^ft.'  Judge  Lynde  expressed  his  obli- 
gations and  asked  '  liberty  to  call  for  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  whole  assembly, 
which  was  done,  by  a  very  cheerful  lifting  up  of  hands,  none  excepted.! 

1743,  May  11. — Voted  that  the  Latin  and  English  schools  be  united  under  a 

*  W«  Imto  get  tiM  nMuing  of  Am,  u  applied  to  a  lehool— «  ichool  in  which  gfaminaT  laarning 
fa  the  iCapla  inttnictioih— a  (rammar  lehool  in  tha  Eof  liih  wnM. 

t  Mr.  BrowD  died  in  May,  1731,  bequeathing  j£150  to  the  tehoolt,  whieh  was  apportiooed  hy 
the  town  ai  foUowa:  £S0  for  the  Latin ;  £50  for  the  English,  and  £S0  for  the  Woman's  sehooL 
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master  and  usher,  whidi  was  revoked  in  three  jeare.  Each  Latin  scholar  paid 
68,  a  quarter,  and  each  English  scholar  28.  6<i.  a  quarter. 

1746,  May  24.— Mr.  Nutting  had  £140,  paper  currency,  and  Mr.  Gerrish  £40 
a  quarter.    Such  money  then  passed  at  37».  for  an  oz.  of  silver. 

1752,  March  9. — After  the  first  of  May,  all  boys  who  go  to  the  Grammar 
school,  must  study  latin  as  well  as  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Each  of  them  was 
to  pay  Ba.  a  quarter.  AbQah  Hart  chosen  to  assist  Mr.  Gale,  and  begin  May  4^ 
at  £40  Balary. 

1764,  May  16. — Order  for  $60  to  be  drawn  ftom  the  Treasury  to  pay  for 
learning  the  poorest  children  to  read  at  women's  schools. 

1767,  March  9. — A  committee  of  the  English  school  are  empowered  to  ex- 
pend the  same  sum  for  a  like  purpose.  Persons  are  appointed  to  inquire  how 
many  such  children  have  been  instructed  by  female  teachers,  within  three  years, 
with  an  expectation  of  being  paid  by  the  town.  Mr.  Gk>odale  is  to  have  £13 
Os.  Sd.  quarterly  from  the  town,  and  6«.  from  each  of  his  scholars. 

1770,  Dec  6. — ^Town  schools  to  begin  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  in  summer, 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter ;  at  1  o'clock  all  the  year  round,  and  leave  off  at  5 
o'clock  in  summer  and  4  in  winter.  Vacations  at  general  election,  commence- 
ment day,  and  rest  of  that  week,  fiists,  thanksgivings,  trainings,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons.  Among  the  regulations  of  the  town  for  their  instruct- 
ors, is  one  on  the  subject  of  punishing  scholars,  which  has  always  perplexed 
teachera,  committees,  and  parents.  It  judiciously  observes  of  each  master  and 
his  pupils,  '  that  when  he  is  obliged  to  correct  them,  he  do  it  calmly  and  en- 
deavor to  make  such  correction  dreaded  more  on  account  of  the  shame,  than 
the  pain  attending  it.' 

1771,  Feb.  12.— Widow  Abigail  Fowler,  a  noted  'school  dame,'  finished  her 
earthly  labors.  She  was  in  her  68th  year,  and  began  to  teach  children  before 
she  was  1 8,  and  continued  so  to  do  till  her  decease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  after  she  was  married. 

1772,  July. — Charles  Shimmin  advertises  to  instruct  children  and  youth  in 
the  rudiments  of  English,  with  book-keeping,  geography,  astronomy,  eta  The 
next  December,  besides  his  proposal  to  keep  an  evening  school,  he  offers  the 
free  instruction  of  geometiy,  for  an  hour  each  day,  to  all  who  will  punctually 
attend, '  demonstrating  the  propositions  with  the  greatest  perspicuity,  chiefly  by 
a  new  and  easy  method  of  reasoning  by  proportional  quantities.'  This  gentle- 
man died  in  Boston,  1789,  »t.  40,  eminent  as  a  teacher. 

1773,  April  20th. — Mr.  Norris,  one  of  the  town  instructors,  advertises  to  com- 
mence a  school  for  young  ladies,  beginning  at  the  hours  of  11  and  6  o'clock^ 
where  they  will  learn  to  write  and  cipher. 

27th. — Elizabeth  Gaudin  opened  a  school  yesterday  in  Derby  street,  to 
instruct  young  ladies  in  plain  sewing,  marking  tent  and  Irish  stitch.  She  also 
proposes  to  take  some  misses  as  boarders. 

June  7. — ^The  boys,  of  indigent  families,  who  attend  the  masters'  schools,  but 
are  not  fitted,  are  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  with  other 
children  of  like  condition,  so  that  the  whole  expense  shall  not  exceed  £30. 

Dec.  18. — Mr.  Steward  will  teach,  at  the  Grammar  school-house,  from  Jan.  1 
to  April  1,  six  poor  youths  the  mariner's  art,  and  as  many  indigent  lads  to 
write  and  cipher,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings.  Paid  out 
of  Brown  donation. 
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THE  FREE  TOWk  SCHOOL  OF  DOR0HE8TEB.* 

The  first  Town  School  established  in  Dorchester,  in  May,  1639,  was  a  Gram- 
mar School  for  instruction  in  "  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongaes,**  and  was  sup- 
ported out  of  an  endowment  in  the  lands  of  Thompson's  Island  granted  by  the 
General  Court  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1634-6.  The  occupants  of  these  lands  were  assessed  by  the  Town  in- 
1639  a  certain  proportionate  "  rent "  (20  pounds)  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  (not  9k  free)  school.  This  "rent  of  20  pounds  yearly,"  was  not  collected 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  only  from  the  proprietors  of  this 
Island,  and  was  to  be  paid  "  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  undertake  to  teach 
english,  latine,  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writing;"  and  the  seven  (select) 
men  were  to  decide  from  tune  to  time  whether  "  the  maydes  shall  be  taught 
with  the  boys  or  not"  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that  '^  such 
girls  as  can  read  in  the  Psalter,"  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  attend  a 
Grammar  School  in  1784,  "from  the  Ist  of  June  to  tlie  first  of  October." 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents,  a  voluntary  agreement  was  made 
in  1641  by  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester  "  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,"  "  for  themselves  and  their  heirs,"  by  which  their  Interest 
in  Thompson  Island  was  conveyed  to  the  town  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
school  for  instructing  children  and  youth  in  good  literature  and  learning."  To 
this  school  other  donations  were  made  by  the  Greneral  Court  and  by  individuals. 
In  1669,  the  Court  donates  to  the  Dorchester  people  1000  acres  of  land  "  where 
they  can  find  it  according  to  law,"  in  consideration  of  a  loss  of  title  by  the 
town  to  the  Island,  by  which  the  town  school  was  endangered.  In  1655,  John 
Clap  gave  by  will  a  house  and  land  '*  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  and  a 
school  in  Dorchester  for  ever,"  out  of  which  the  town  realized  $13,590.  In 
1673,  John  Howard  donated  £20,  and  in  1674  Christopher  Gilson  devised  "the 
residue  of  his  property  after  paying  his  debts,  to  the  free  school  of  Dorchester 
in  perpetuity."  In  1701,  Gov.  Stoughton,  and  in  1797,  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
mader  liberal  donations  to  the  school.  In  the  early  history  of  this  school,  as  of 
the  original  "  free  school,"  the  teacher  was  paid,  beyond  the  avails  of  the  en- 
dowment, a  certain  sum  by  each  pupil,  which  was  not  unfrequenUy  paid  in  pro- 
duce. Mr.  Ichabod  Wisner,  received  either  for  rent  or  tuition,  "4  bushels  of 
Indian  Com  from  Mr.  Patten,  2  of  Ensigne  Foster,  and  peas  of  Arthur  Brecke." 

The  custom  also  prevailed  in  Dorchester  of  paying  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  school,  by  assessing  the  cost  of  fiiel  on  "them  who  send  their  children  to 
schoole."  In  1688,  it  was  provided  that  those  who  send  to  the  school  shall 
bring  for  each  child  a  load  of  wood,"  "  and  those  who  bring  it  in  log-wood  are 
to  cut  it  after  it  come  to  the  school-hous."  In  1710,  the  parents  could  commute 
by  "paying  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  money,  to  be  delivered  to  the  school* 

•  Bm  eb^itar  on  Bebooli  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Tnik,  in  tfas  EMoij  of  ths  Tbwn  of  Dofohvlsr,  18B9. 
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master  within  one  moDth  after  the  29th  of  September  annually,  or  their  children 
to  have  no  privilege  of  the  fire."  This  is  certainly  not  a  fret  school  according 
to  our  modem  notions.  In  1713  the  commutation  was  increased  to  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.     In  1731,  a  writing  school  was  voted  for  the  south  end. 

The  following  rules  and  orders,  concerning  the  original  Town  School  of  Dor- 
chester were  drawn  up  by  the  wardens  of  the  school,  and  confirmed  by  the 
m^jor  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  1645,  when  the  school  was  first  opened: — 

BULBS  rOS  THE  OBOEKING  OF  THE  TOWK  SCHC^L  OF  DORCHESTER  IN   1645. 

**  FvrsL  It  is  ordered  that  three  able  and  sufficient  men  of  the  plantation  shall 
be  chosen  to  be  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school,  who  shall  have  the 
charge,  oversight  and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  all  things  concerning  the  Siime  in 
such  manner  as  is  hereafter  expressed,  and  shall  continue  in  their  office  and 
place  for  term  of  their  lives  respectively,  unless  by  reason  of  any  of  them  re- 
moving his  liabitation  out  of  the  town,  or  for  any  other  weighty  reason,  the  in- 
habitants shall  see  cause  to  elect  and  choose  others  in  their  room,  in  which 
cases  and  upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  same  wardens,  the  inhabitants  shall 
make  a  new  election  and  choice  of  others.  And  Mr.  Haward,  Deacon  Wiswall, 
Mr.  Atherton  are  elected  to  be  the  first  wardens  or  overseers. 

"  Secondly.  The  said  wardens  shall  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  school 
stock,  whether  the  same  be  in  land  or  otherwise,  both  such  as  is  already  in 
being  and  such  as  may  by  any  good  means  hereafter  be  added ;  and  shall  collect 
and  receive  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  arising  and  growing  of  and  fi'om  the 
said  stock.  And  the  said  rents,  issues  and  profits  shall  employ  and  lay  out  only 
for  the  best  behoof  and  advantage  of  the  said  school,  and  the  furtherance  of 
learning  thereby,  and  shall  give  a  faithful  and  true  account  of  their  receipts 
and  disbursements  so  ofi;en  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  inhabi- 
tants or  the  major  part  of  them. 

Thirdly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  and  do  their  utmost  and  best 
endeavor  that  the  said  school  may  Grom  time  to  time  be  supplied  with  an  able 
and  sufficient  schoolmaster  who  nevertheless  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
place  of  schoolmaster  without  tlie  general  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  the 
major  part  of  them. 

Fourthly.  So  often  as  the  said  school  shall  be  supplied  with  a  schoolmaster 
80  provided  and  admitted  as  aforesaid,  the  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  schoolmaster  such  wages  out  of  the  rents, 
issues  and  profits  of  the  school  stock  as  shall  of  right  come  due  to  be  paid. 

Fifthly.  Tiie  said  wardens  shall  from  time  to  time  see  that  the  school-house 
be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  the  charges  of  which  reparation  shall  be 
defrayed  and  paid  out  of  such  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  that  school  stock  if 
there  be  sufficient,  or  else  of  such  rents  as  shall  arise  and  grow  in  the  time  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  schoolmaster  if  there  be  any  such — and  in  defect  of  such 
vacancy  the  wardens  shall  repair  to  the  7  [select]  men  of  the  town  for  the  time 
beuig,  who  shall  have  power  to  tax  the  town  with  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall 
be  requested  for  the  repairing  of  the  school-house  as  aforesaid. 

Sixthly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  every  year  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  9th  month  there  be  brought  to  the  school-house  twelve  sufficient 
cart  or  wain  loads  of  wood  for  fhel,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  scholars  in  winter,  the  cost  and  charge  of  which  said  wood  to  be  borne  by 
the  scholars  for  the  time  being  who  shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  said  wardens. 

Lastly.  The  said  wardens  shall  take  care  that  the  schoolmaster  for  the  time 
being  do  faithfully  perform  his  duty  in  his  place,  as  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  do, 
as  well  in  other  things  as  in  these  which  are  hereafter  expressed,  viz : — 

1st.  That  the  schoolmaster  shall  diligently  attend  his  school,  and  do  his  ut- 
most endeavor  for  benefiting  his  scholars  according  to  his  best  discretion,  with- 
out unnecessarily  absenting  himself  to  the  prejudice  of  his  scholars  and  hin- 
dering their  learning. 

2dly.  That  from  tiie  beginning  of  the  first  month  until  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
he  shall  every  day  begin  to  teach  at  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  dis- 
miss his  Bcholars  at  five  in  the  afternoon.    And  for  the  other  five  months,  that 
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18,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month 
he  shall  everj  day  b^^  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  [end]  at  four ' 
in  the  afternoon. 

Sdly.  Every  day  in  the  year  the  usual  time  of  diamiasing  at  noon  shall  be  at 
eleven,  and  to  beg^n  again  at  one,  except  that 

4thly.  Every  second  day  in  the  week  he  shall  call  his  scholars  together  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  to  examine  them  what  they  have  learned  on 
the  sabbath  day  preceding,  at  which  time  also  he  shall  take  notice  of  any  mis- 
demeanor or  outrage  that  any  of  his  scholars  shall  have  committed  on  the  sab- 
bath, to  the  end  that  at  some  convenient  time  due  admonition  and  correction 
may  be  administered  by  him  according  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  offense 
shall  require,  at  which  said  examination  any  of  the  elders  or  other  inhabitants 
that  please  may  be  present,  to  behold  his  religious  care  herein,  and  to  give  their 
countenance  and  approbation  of  the  same. 

5thly.  He  shall  equally  and  impartially  receive  and  instruct  such  as  shall  be 
sent  and  committed  to  him  for  that  end,  whether  their  parents  be  poor  or  rich, 
not  refusing  any  who  have  right  and  interest  in  the  school. 

6thly.  Such  as  shall  be  committed  to  him  he  shall  diligently  instruct,  as  they 
shall  be  able  to  learn,  both  in  humane  learning  and  good  literature,  and  likewise 
in  point  of  good  manners  and  dutiful  behavior  towards  all,  especially  their  supe- 
riors as  they  shall  have  occasion  to  be  in  their  presence,  whether  by  meeting 
them  in  the  street  or  otherwise. 

7thly.  Every  day  of  the  week  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  shall 
catechise  his  scholars  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  either  in  some  cat- 
echism which  the  wardens  shall  provide  and  present,  or  in  defect  thereof  in 
some  other. 

8thly.  And  because  all  man's  endeavors  without  the  blessing  of  God  must 
needs  be  fruitless  and  unBucccssHil,  therefore  it  is  to  be  a  chief  part  of  the 
schoolmaster's  religious  care  to  commend  his  scholars  and  his  labors  amongst 
them  unto  Grod  by  prayer  morning  and  evening,  taking  care  that  his  scholars 
do  reverently  attend  during  the  same. 

9thly.  And  because  the  rod  of  correction  is  an  ordinance  of  God  necessary 
sometimes  to  be  dispensed  unto  children,  but  such  as  may  easily  be  abused  by 
overmuch  severity  and  rigor  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  overmuch  indulgence  and 
lenity  on  the  other,  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  agreed  that  the  schoolmaster  for 
the  time  being  shall  have  full  power  to  minister  correction  to  all  or  any  of  his 
scholars  without  respect  of  persons,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offense  shall  require ;  whereto  all  his  scholars  must  be  duly  subject ;  and  no 
parent  or  other  of  the  inhabitants  shall  hinder  or  go  about  to  hinder  the  master 
therein :  nevertheless  if  any  parent  or  other  shall  think  there  is  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  master  for  too  much  severity  such  shall  have  liberty 
friendly  and  lovingly  to  expostulate  with  the  master  about  the  same ;  and  if 
they  shall  not  attain  to  satisfaction,  the  matter  is  then  to  be  referred  to  the 
wardens,  who  shall  impartially  judge  betwixt  the  master  and  such  complainants. 
And  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  any  parent  shall  make  causeless  complaint 
against  the  master  in  this  behalf,  and  shall  persist  in  and  continue  so  doing,  in 
such  case  the  wardens  shall  have  power  to  discharge  the  master  of  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  children  of  such  parents.  But  if  the  thing  complained  of  be  true, 
and  that  the  master  have  indeed  been  guilty  of  ministering  excessive  correction, 
and  shall  appear  to  them  to  continue  therein,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
advised  him  otherwise,  in  such  case,  as  also  in  the  case  of  too  much  lenity  or 
any  other  great  neglect  of  duty  in  his  ca.se  persisted  in,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  waMens  to  call  the  inhabitants  together  to  consider  whether  it  were  not 
meet  to  discharge  the  master  of  his  place,  that  so  some  other  more  desirable 
may  be  provided.  And  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  give  particu- 
lar rules  that  shall  reach  all  cases  which  may  fall  out,  therefore,  for  a  conclu- 
sion, it  is  ordered  and  agreed  in  general,  that,  where  particular  rules  are  want- 
ing, there  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  olfice  and  duty  of  the  wardens  to  order  and 
dispose  of  all  things  that  concern  the  school,  in  such  sort  as  in  their  wisdom 
and  discretion  they  shall  judge  most  conducible  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
training?  up  of  the  children  of  the  town  in  religion,  learning,  and  civility: — And 
these  orders  to  be  continued  till  the  major  part  of  the  town  shall  see  cause  to 
alter  any  part  thereof" 
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Mr.  Traak,  in  bis  chapter  on  "  Schools,"  makes  the  following  remarks  on  tfar 
school-houses,  school-books,  and  teachers  of  Dorchester:*- 

In  1694^  the  town,  after  yoting  in  1674  to  repair  the  school-house  by  clabord- 
ing  or  shingling  the  roofe,  and  fitting  up  with  seats,  and  a  lock  and  key,  voted 
to  erect  near  the  meeting-hoase  a  new  building  20  ifeet  long  and  1 9  feet  wide, 
with  a  chamber  floor,  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  chimney.  Dr.  Harris  says — '*  the 
smooth  face  of  a  large  rock  made  the  principal  part  of  the  north  end  and  formed 
the  back  of  the  fireplace."  Of  a  school-house  standing  in  1769,  an  old  scholar 
says — "  The  school-room  was  nearly  square.  On  three  sides  of  the  house  a 
seat  was  attached,  for  the  boys  to  sit  on,  in  front  of  which,  at  a  proper  distance, 
was  the  place  to  write  and  Lay  their  books  while  studying.  This  flat  desk  or 
form  was  made  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  them  with  another  range  of 
seats  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  bo3r8  would  write  and  study  fiicing  each  other. 
There  was  a  shelf,  also,  running  round  the  house  on  three  sides,  on  which  the 
books  were  laid  when  not  in  use.  The  boys  of  the  inner  seat,  coming  to  the 
school,  through  mud  and  snow,  as  they  often  did,  by  stepping  on  their  own 
seat  to  the  place  on  which  they  wrote,  had  access  to  their  books  on  the  shelves. 

One  of  the  earliest  books  used  in  our  schools  was  the  old  fashioned,  blue-cov- 
ered, New  England  Primer,  so  well  known  to  us,  which  has  passed  through 
such  a  variety  of  editions — the  undisputed  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  There  was  another  l30ok,  however,  which  may  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  its  antecedent  A  single  leaf  of  coarse  paper,  with  the  alphabet 
and  Lord's  prayer  printed  on  it  was  fastened  firmly,  with  glue,  or  some  other 
similar  substance,  on  a  thin  piece  of  board,  and  covered  over  with  horn,  to  keep 
it  from  soiling.  A  book  thus  manufactured  was  called  a  "  horn-book,"  and  was 
"  used  for  teaching  children  their  letters.''  Not  unlikely  it  may  have  had  prior- 
ity to  the  primer  in  the  Dorchester  dame  schools.  It  was  a  requisite  of  admis- 
sion into  the  grammar  school  that  the  child  should  be  able  to  read  correctly  in 
the  primer.  Previously  to  1665,  Richard  Mather's  catechism*  was  in  use.  In 
that  year,  the  town  voted  to  distribute  a  "  new  impression  "  of  the  book  among 
the  families  in  town.  In  relation  to  the  books  and  classes  in  the  old  school, 
near  Meeting-house  Hill,  a  century  ago,  Dea.  Humphreys  states  that  there  were 
three  classifications.  The  lowest  was  called  "the  Psalter  class,"  next  "the 
Testament  class,"  then  "the  Bible  class."  The  latter  were  required  to  read 
about  two  chapters  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  school,  spell  words 
contamed  in  those  chapters,  and  write  and  cypher.  From  the  year  1759  to 
1767,  when  he  left  the  school,  he  saw  ''  no  other  English  books  "  there,  he  says, 
except  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  "  till  about  the  last  two  years,  we  had 
Dilworth's  spelling-book  and  Hodder's  arithmetic." 

Of  the  seventy  teachers  whose  names  have  been  found  connected  with  the 
Dorchester  schools,  during  the  time  above  mentioned — nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters — ^fifty-three,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number,  graduatt^d  at 
Harvard  College.  Another  obtained  his  education  at  that  College,  but  did  not 
receive  a  degree,  though  he  subsequently  fulfilled,  &ithfully,  the  duties  of  a 
minister,  both  in  a  clerical  and  in  a  political  capacity.  Of  the  remaining  seven- 
teen in  the  list,  two  graduated  at  Cambridge  University,  in  England,  two  at 
Brown  University,  R  I.,  and  one  at  Dartmouth  College.  Thirty-one  of  these 
school-masters,  or  nearly  one  halfj  were  ordamed  ministers,  the  most  of  them 
subsequent  to  their  teaching  school 

*  Th«  followinf  it  the  title-pags  of  a  oopy  of  thit  nn  book  In  the  powewion  of  J.  W.  Thorn- 
Ion,  Em.,  Botton.  Mbh. 

A  I  Catbchiiiib  I  or,  |  The  Grouodt  and  Prinel  |  nies  of  Chriitian  Relif^ion,  let  |  forth  by  way 
of  Queidon  |  and  Answer  |  Wherein  the  lumme  or  the  D<»ctrine  of  |  Religion  is  comprised,  fa- 
miliarly opened,  I  and  elearly  confirmed  from  the  |  Holy  Seriptnret.  |  By  Richard  Mathbr, 
Teacher  to  the  |  Church  at  Dorchester  in  New  En^and. 

Ho^foMt  the  form  of  sound  words  wkieh  thou  hast  hoard  of  mu  \  in  faitk  and  love,  wkiek  is 
vnCkHotJssuM.    2 Tim.  1,13. 

Whan  for  the  time  fe  ought  to  be  Teachrrs^  ye  have  need  that  \  one  teaeh  yoa  again  the  Jir.it 
principles  of  the  Oraeles  of  Oed,  mud  are  booome  ouch  as  have  need  of  Milke,  and  not  of  strong 
moat.    Heb.  5, 13. 

London.  |  Printed  for  John  RothweU,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  |  his  shop  at  the  sign  of  the  BoniM 
and  Foun  |  taine  in  PauVs  Church  yard  neer  the  little  |  North-gate.     1650. 
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Brief  Notices  of  the  Early  Teaohera, 

Mr.  Traok,  in  Chapter  XXTTT.,  gives  *'  brief  notices  of  the  early  teachers  in 
the  public  sdiools  "  of  Dorchester,  and  we  avaQ  onrselves  of  his  labors  to  make 
tiieir  names  and  merits  known  to  oar  readers : 

Rev.  Thomas  Waterhoubb  is  the  pioneer  teacher  on' the  records  of  the 
town.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  loOO;  was  a  gr^uate  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, in  England;  taught  in  Dorchester  in  the  year  1639,  but  soon  after 
returned  to  England,  and  was  a  preacher  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

Palmer  in  his  Nonconformist's  Memoriply  mentions  nis  subsequent  labors  in 
England :  "He  was  a  scholar  of  the  Charter  house.  He  came  from  the  uni- 
versity very  zealous  for  the  oeremffliiea,  but  being  curate  to  old  Mr.  Candler 
of  Coddenham.  his  sseal  very  muon'abated.  He  there  married  a  gentlewoman 
of  a  very  good,  family.  He  afterwards  had  a  living  (in  the  gift  or  the  Charter 
house)  near  Bishops-Stortfor(L  in  Herts.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  went  to  New  EnglancL  and  had  removed  all  his  effects  in  order  to  his 
settling  there.  But  soon  nearmg  of  the  death  of  his  wife's  brother  (upon  which 
a  gooa  estate  fell  to  her  and  her  sister),  he  returned  to  Old  EhiglandL  when  he 
b^ame  master  of  the  public  school  in  Colchester.  He  had  not  been  ihere  lon^ 
before  he  had  an  impulse  upon  his  spirit  that  some  remarkable  judgment  would 
befal  that  place,  upon  whicn  he  determined  to  remove,  and  no  arguments  could 
prevail  with  him  to  8ta]r.  Accordingly,  in  about  half  a  year  that  town  was 
Desieged.  and  the  hardships  they  went  through  were  peculiar.  Mr.  W.  had 
removed  into  High-Suffolk,  where  his  wife's  estate  lay.  After  being  silenced, 
he  lived  at  Ipswich,  and  sometimes  preached  there  occasionally;  but  his 
principal  employment  was  teaching  a  school,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified,  and  he  had  good  success.  He  died  at  Creeting  in  1679  or  1680,  near 
80  years  of  age.  ELe  was  a  very  useful  man,  of  a  blameless  conversation,  and 
very  fiim  in  his  Nonconformity.'' 

Heztry  Buttjeb  was  the  teacher  as  early  as  1548.  He  "was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Kent^  England,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  A  at  (IJambridge  Uni- 
versi^.  ''When  he  was  about  SO  years  of  age  he  took  a  voyage  into  New 
Englfluid,  with  several  others,  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  con- 
tinued there  11  or  13  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  teachmg  university 
learning." 

ICHABOD  WISWALI^  the  second  son  of  Elder  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  WiswalL 
was  bom  in  Dorchester  in  1637,  and  entered  Harvard  CoUeee.  1654.  SevcKral 
of  the  members  of  his  class  were  dissatisfied  with  a  vote  of  the  CoUe^  Cor- 
poration, rec^uiring  that  students  should  pass  four  years  in  the  institution  pre- 
vious to  taking  a  degree,  whereas,  at  the  time  they  entered,  a  continuance  of 
three  years  entitled  them  to  that  honor.  Accordingly.  Mr.  WiswaU,  with 
WilUain  Brimsmead,  of  Dorchester — who  was  af  fcer^^aras  the  first  minister  of 
liarlborougb-Hand  perhaps  others,  in  a  spirit,  as  they  thought,  of  manly 
independence,  left  the  College  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  without  re- 
oeiving  the  customary  degree.  Before  leaving  College,  however,  young 
Wiswiul  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  school  in  Dorchester.  In  the 
Town  Records,  nnder.date  of  8  Feb.,  1655,  is  an  agreement -between  the  Select- 
men and  Thomas  WiswaU,  that  his  son  Ichabod,  then  about  18  years  of  age, 
should  be  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  three  years. 

Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  contract,  signed  by  Ichabod  WiswaU,  and  by 
Edward  Breck  m  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  Selectmen: 

"First,  that  Ichabod,  w'b  the  Consent  of  his  Father,  shall  from  the  7th  of 
March  next  Ensuinge,  vnto  the  end  of  three  f uU  years  from  thence  be  com- 
pleate  and  ended,  instmcte  and  teach  in  a  free  Schoole  in  Dorchester  all  such 
Cheldren  as  by  the  Inhabitants  shall  be  Ck>mmitted  vnto  his  Care,  in  English. 
Latine  and  Greeke  as  from  time  to  time  the  Cheldren  shall  be  Capable,  ana 
allso  instruct  them  in  writinge  as  hee  shall  be  able;  w^b  is  to  be  vnderstood 
such  Cheldren  as  are  so  fare  ent^<>  all  redie  to  knowe  there  Leters  and  to  spell 
some  what;  and  also  prouided  the  schoole-howse  from  time  to  time  be  kept  in 
good  order  and  comfortable  for  a  man  to  abide  in,  both  in  somer  and  in  Winter, 
by  prouiding  Fire  seasonably,  so  that  it  mav  neather  be  preiudiciall  to  master 
nor  Scholajv- and  in  cause  of  palpable  neglect  Und  matter  of  Complaint,  and 
not  refomoed,  it  shall  not  binde  the  m^  to  Endanger  his  health. 

"Secondly,  that  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester  shall,  from  yeare  to  yeare, 
every  yeare  paye  or  cause  to  be  paid  vnto  Icabod  or  his  Father  by  his  Assign- 
ment the  full  Bomme  of  Twentie-Five  Pounds,  two-thirdes  in  wheate,  pease,  or 
barley,  marchantabl&  and  one-thirde  in  Indian,  att  or  before  the  first  of 
Marcn,  dueringe  the  three  yeares,  yearly,  at  price  Currant,  w«i»  is  to  be  vndeiv 
stoode  the  price  w«)^  the  generall  Court  snail  from  time  to  time  appoint." 
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William  Pole,  an  early  settler  of  Dorchester,  taught  as  early  as  1650,  and 
YmtU  1668w  In  the  year  1661.  *'the  Selectmen  did  oovenant"  with  him,  and 
promised  him  £35  for  his  services  that  year.  In  1666,  there  were  *' agitations 
about  a  schoolmaster,"  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Richard  Mather, 
Lieut.  Hopestill  Foster  and  John  Mino£  were  chosen  to  procure  a  master, 
while  at  tne  same  time,  *4t  was  voted  that  Mr.  Pole  should  go  on  in  keeping 
school  until  another  master  be  provided.**  In  1667,  the  same  committee  were 
empowered  "to  asree  with  such  a  man  as  they  shall  Judge  meet,  not  exceed- 
ing £40  a  year."  Mr.  Pole  continued  with  them,  at  the  desire  of  the  town,  till 
another  could  be  obtained,  a  schoolmaster  having:  long  "been  endeavored 
after."  In  1669,  "Sir  Atherton"  succeeded  himuln  addition  to  Mr.  Pole's 
services  as  a  schoolmaster,  it  may  be  mentioned  that ' '  he  was  Clerk  of  y^'  Writs 
Sc  Register  of  Births,  Deaths  AsMarriages  in  Dorchester  about  10  years." 

Dunng  Mr.  Pole's  administration  (in  1665)  the  town  voted  that  "the  new 
impre&^Km  of  Mr.  Mather's  catechism  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town  rate; 
ana  so  the  books  to  become  the  town's"— the  said  work  to  be  disposed  of,  to 
each  family,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Elders,  with  the  Selectmen  and 
Deacon  Capn.  The  town  poid  Anthony  Fisher  £4  10s.  for  printing  the  cate- 
chism. Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  his  grandfather, 
says:  "He  published  catcchismSf  a  lesser  and  a  larger,  so  well  formed  that  a 
Luther  himself  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  being  a  learner  from  them." 

HoFB  Athebton.  son  of  Maj.  Humphrey  Ath'^rton,  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
where  he  was  baptized  SOth  August^  lo46.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College, 
1665,  and  taught  the  school  in  his  native  town  in  1088  and  1669.  Consideration 
£25,  *'  to  be  paid  him  in  such  Marchantable  pay  as  y«  towne  vsoally  pay  Rates 
&  towne  (diarges  In:" — "what  Children  come  out  of  other  Towns,  he  shall 
have  y«  benefitt  of  them."  In  1669.  he  was  to  have  £30.  On  the  8th  of  June 
of  the  same  year,  it  was  voted  by  tne  town  to  dismiss  Mr.  Atherton  from  his 
engagement  to  the  school  by  the  29th  of  September  following,  "or  sooner,  if 
the  town  by  their  Committee  can  provide  a  supply  for  the  schooL "  This  action 
was  taken  m  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed  by  "brethren  &  friends  living 
at  or  near  the  town  of  Hadley,"  that  Mr.  A.  should  enter  "the  public  work  <m 
the  Ministry  with  them."  In  1670,  Hatfield  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct 
town,  having  boon  previously  a  part  of  Hadley.  Mr.  Atoerton  accepted  a  call 
tendered  him  by  the  peo;3le  of  Hatfield  to  become  their  first  minister,  and  on 
the  25th  of  November.  1670,  they  votad  to  build  him  a  suitable  house,  and  to 
give  him  a  salarv  of  £60  a  year,  "two-thirds  to  be  paid  in  good  merchantable 
wheat,  and  one-third  in  pork,  with  this  provision:  *If  our  crops  fall  so  short 
that  we  cannot  pay  in  kind,  then  we  are  to  pay  in  the  next  best  pay  we  have. ' " 

Rev.  Hojpe  Atherton  married  Sarah.  d?iughter  of  Lieut  Jonn  Hollister,  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1674.  She  had  by  Mr.  Atherton  three  children.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Atherton,  probably  in  1679,  his  widow  married  Timothy 
Baker,  of  Northampton,  a  man  of  distinction  in  that  town.  She  was  his  second 
wife.  By  this  connection  Mr.  Baker  had  five  children  (the  first  child  being 
bom  in  February,  1680-81),  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Capt.  Thomas 
Baker,  who  marned  Christine  Otis,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Atherton  accompanied  Capt  Turner,  in  1676,  as  chaplain,  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  in  the  neifidiborhood  of  Greenfield,  which  resulted  in 
the  celebrated  "FaUs  Fight" 

JooN  Foster,  son  of  Capt  Hopestill  and  Mary  Foster,  was  bom  in  Dor- 
chester about  1648:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  m  1667;  commenced  teaching 
school,  it  is  thougn^  October  of  1669,  at  £2!i  per  annum.  In  article  fourth  or 
his  agreement,  it  was  "granted  as  a  hberty  to  y«  Master  if  be  see  it  meete,  for 
to  so  once  in  a  fortnight  to  a  lectuer."  His  salary  in  1670  was  £30.  On  the 
23d  of  December,  1672,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Foster  "shall  teach  such  lattin 
schollars  as  shall  Come  to  his  facers  hous  one  wholl  yeer  next  en^sueing  from 
the  first  of  January  next,  and  to  instruct  and  give  out  Coppies  to  such  as  come 
to  him  to  learne  to  writte"— "for  his  paines  to  haue  £10."  In  1674,  his 
"recompence"  for  teaching  Erammar  scholars  in  English,  Latin  and  writing, 
"at  y«  schole-house,"  was  £30.  The  same  year  the  General  Court  cranted 
permission  to  establish  a  printing  preas  in  Boston.  One  was  set  up  E>y  Mr. 
Foster  in  1675  or  '6.  This  was  the  jirst  printing  house  in  Boston ;  now  tliere 
are  about  eighty  in  that  city.  Mr.  F.  is  Known  to  have  been  the  author  of  an 
almanac  for  1675.  also  for  1680;  and  author  and  printer  of  almanacs  for  tho 
yean  1676,  'TIS,  '79,  '81,  the  latter  beingthe  year  of  nis  deceasa  Among  oiher 
works,  he  printed  Increase  Mather's  jSxhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New 
England  (''^Are  to  be  sold  over  against  the  Dove  "),  4to,  1676;  Hubbard's  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  delivered  Sd  May,  1676,  4ta  1676:  L  Mather's  Brief  Hlstorv  of 
the  Warre  with  the  Indians,  ^c,  4to;  A  relauon  of  the  Troubles  of  Kew 
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Knglimd  from  the  Indians,  &c.,  by  I.  Mather,  4to,  1677;  Hubbard's  Narration 
of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians,  &c.,  4to,  lo77;  Rev.  John  Eliot's  Harmonr 
of  the  Gospels.  4to,  1678;  Increase  Mather's  Sermon  "preached  to  the  Seoond 
Church  in  Boston  in  New  England,  March  17,  1679-80,  when  that  Church  did 
solemnly  and  explicitly  Renew  theii*  Covenant  with  Gkxl,  and  one  with 
another; "  also,  Samuel  WiUard's  Discourse,  preached  tilie  same  day,  after  that 
Chui'ch  had  ''renewed  their  Covenants "  The  two  discourses,  which  were 
probobly  among  the  last  works  printed  by  Mr.  Foster,  are  boun  I  together. 
The  preiace,  bvlncrease  Mather,  is  dated  April  19th,  lo80.  These  1x>oks  are 
all  in  quarto  form,  and  several  of  them  are  in  the  possession  uf  Mr.  8.  G. 
Draka 

Blake,  in  his  Annals  (p.  39),  states  that  Mr.  Foster  **made  the  then  Seal  or 
anus  of  v«  Colony,  namely  an  Indian  with  a  Bow  &  Arrow,*  &c." 

Mr.  Foster  died  September  9th,  1681,  aged  88. 

James  Minot,  who  taught  in  1075,  '77,  'TO,  '79,  '80,  was  bom  in  Dorchester. 
14th  (Farmer  savs  18th)  September,  1658.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  aad 
Lydia  (Butler)  Minot,  and  grandson  of  Mder  G^rge  Minot,  who  settled  at 
what  is  now  Neponset  Village  about  IfiSO.  Elder  G^rge  was  bom  in  England, 
August  4th.  1594,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Minot,  £^.,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
Essex,  England. 

James,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1675. 
*'  He  studied  divinity  and  physic,"  ana  by  the  combination  made  himself  more 
efficient  to  minister  to  the  general  wants  of  the  people.  In  June,  1680,  the 
town  "voted  that  if  Mr.  Minot  can  be  procured  to  preach  once  a  fortnight  (his 
year  beginning  in  January  last  and  to  end  next  January)  that  he  should  have 
twenty  pounds,  half  money  and  half  other  pay."  Probably  Rev.  Mr.  Flint, 
the  pastor,  was  in  feeble  health  at  this  time,  for  he  died  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber foDowing. 

After  relinquishing  the  school  in  Dorchester,  Mr.  M.  "removed  to  Concord, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  and  physician.  In  1685,  he  w.iS  hii-ed  to 
preach  in  Stow,  *  for  12«.  6d.  per  day,  one-naif  cash  and  one-halt!  Indian  com; ' 
and  again  in  1086.  for  *  what  older  towns  had  given  their  ministers— £18  for  18 
Sabbaths.'  In  1092,  he  had  another  application  to  preach  there,  which  he  de- 
clined. Relinquishing  the  profession  soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  in  169:^  and  a  captain  of  the  nulitia,  then  offices  of  much  distinc- 
tion. He  represented  the  town  several  years  in  General  Court,  was  much  em- 
ployed in  various  public  trusts,  and  distinguished  himself  for  his  talents  and 
excellent  character." 

He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Capt  Timothy  Wheeler,  of  Concord,  by 
whom  bo  had  ten  children.  Many  distinguished  mdlviduals  in  our  country- 
descended  from  them.  Mrs.  Minot  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  173^  agecl 
68.    He  deceased  September  20th,  1735,  aged  83  years. 

WiujAM  Denison  taught  the  school  in  1681— to  have  £20  and  ''his  aocom- 
modation  for  diet; "  the  next  year  to  have  twenty  shillings  more  in  money;  in 
U;83  he  taught  part  of  the  year.  He  was  a  son  oi  Edward  Denison;  was  bom 
iu  Roxbury,  iSth  September,  1664;  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1681*  mar- 
ried Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Weld,  of  Roxbury,  12th  May,  1686.  He 
was  made  a  freeman  in  1690;  was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  for 
twenty  years,  and  died  in  Roxbury,  22d  of  March,  1718,  aged  54  years. 

Mr.*D.  belonged  to  a  family-  of  note.  His  grandfather  William,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Roxbury,  was  a  freeman  in  1632,  and  a  representative  in  1653. 
His  son  Daniel  was  a  representative  many  years;  an  assistanc;  a  speaker  of 
the  House:  afterwards  a  major-general  Edwai'd,  the  second  son  of  William, 
and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  married  Elizabeth  Weld  in  1041 ; 

*Dr.  i  ierce  sats  (Addri'89  at  op -ning  of  Town  lial,  Bro>)kli'ic,  1815.  p.  2))  **  tho 
duvii  e  id  "  'Ascribed  t{>^'  '*  Jo'jn  Hu  1.  the  mint  master.  In  regard  lu  thic,  it  may  bu 
rai  I  ihat  the  original  silver  seal  o(  tne  Miiesac  mseits  Company,  in  England,  was  sent 
over  to  Gov.  Endicott  In  the  yea*-  10S9.  It  was  in  a#e  antii  t^e  accesMon  or  Gov. 
An  tro«  in  1686.  wnlch  wa!«  about  five  ycar^  aft«r  the  decease  of  Mr.  Foster.  The  ?eal 
wa^  probably  rei^tor*  d  In  1889,  alter  the  deiX)8iiion  of  Andros,  and  laid  by  in  1608,  wh«n 
the  Province  Heal,  undenh'i  s  cond  charter,  wds  snoitiirated.  In  1775,  the  (  olony  seal 
was  adopted ;  and  In  1180,  out-  pni^enr.  State  seal.  Th  :  five  poa's,  by  wav  of  distinction, 
may  be  de-ignated  as  the  "first  charter,'*  **n0arpatio  ,''  '*  second  charter,"  the  *'rcvo- 
}ntt*i,"  s'ld  **con8tttatfon'*Beal8. 

It  acem:*  ti*  be  m  mistake,  t^ererore,  to  suppose  that  either  of  the  persons  above  men- 
tioned *•  made  "  or  "devised  "  the  first  seal.  Bnsrravinff:}  of  it  certainly  were  form-  d,  •  n 
bl'ick-i  or  plates,  forprntinff,  and  it  would  be  natural  enoutf'i  fur  the  mintmaster  ami 
II  e  printer,  especially  the  Tatter,  to  have  an  ove-sight  in  their  production.  The  im- 
pre>8Uins  of  the  seal  on  the  public  documents,  were  variable  la  their  size,  and  It  is  not 
imp.obable  that  both  Hull  and  Foster  may  have  designed  or  manufactured,  In  wood  or 
meul  differeot  slsod  models  of  It, 
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was  a  repreeeQtative  in  1652  and  '56.  He  died  April  36, 1668.  George,  the 
third  son  of  William,  and  brother  ot  Edward,  was  distinguished  in  the  war 
with  King  Philip. 

John  Wiluamb,  son  of  Dea.  Saznnel,  and  grandson  of  Robert,  of  Roxbory, 
was  bom  in  Roxbuiy,  10th  December.  1864.  The  maiden  name  of  his  mother 
was  Theoda  Park.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Dea.  William  Park,  a  person  of 
distinction  in  the  town  of  Bozburv.  Through  the  aid  and  influence  of  this 
worthy  maxLhis  grandson,  John  Williams,  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  college 
education.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1688,  and  in  the  subsequent 

ear  became  a  teacher  in  the  Dorchester  school  In  the  month  of  May.  1686, 
le  was  ordained  as  the  first  minister  in  Deei^eld.  This  town,  at  that  time  a 
frontier  settlement,  was  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  savages. 
Mr.  Williams,  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  took  his  lot  with  the  people,  ooon 
after  his  settlement  he  married  Eunice  Mather,  of  Northampton,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Richard 
Matner,  of  Dorchester.  On  her  mother's  side  she  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  John  Warham,  also  of  Dorchester. 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  bad  by  his  wife  Eunice  nine  children,  three  of  whom  were 
afterwards  ministers  of  the  gospel,  viz. :  Eleoxer,  who  was  ordained  at  Mans- 
field, Ct. ;  Stephen,  ordained  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass. ;  Warham,  ordained  at 
Watertown,  west  precinct,  now  Waltham. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Williams's  family,  then  living,  with  the  exception  of 
Eleazer— nine  in  numbeiv-were  taken  captive  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in 
Deerfield.  29th  February,  1703-4.  The  two  youngest  sons  were  murdered  by 
them  on  the  spot;  the  mother  shared  the  same  fate  a  few  davs  afterwards. 

A  full  account  of  the  taking  of  Deerfield,  and  of  the  privations  and  awful 
sufiferings  that  attended  this  unfortunate  familv  in  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness  to  Canada,  is  feelingly  narrated  by  "iMr.  Williams  in  his  book  enti- 
tled. **The  Redeemed  Captive  returning  to  Zion." 

His  captivity  continued  a  year  and  mne  months,  during  which  time  every 
artifice  was  used  to  bring  the  members  of  the  family  under  the  dominion  of 
popery,  but  without  suocess,  except  in  one  instance.  His  daughter  Eunice  was 
left  among  the  Indians,  when  he  was  redeemed  in  1706,  and  no  sums  of  money 
could  procure  her  redemption.  She  was  at  that  time  ten  yean  of  age.  Soon 
after  this  she  forgot  the  En^^ish  language,  and  in  her  habits  became  an  Indian, 
one  of  whom  she  married,  it  is  said  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  of  "  Dauphin '' 
notoriety,  is  her  greatngrandson.    She  died  in  Canada  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Mr.  Williams,  after  his  release,  settled  again  in  the  ministrv  at  Deerfield. 
He  mirried  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Allen,  of  Windsor,  Ct., 
who,  like  his  first  wife,  was  a  granddau^ter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Warham.    By  this 


connection  he  had  five  children.    He  died  at  Deerfield  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1739,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age  and  the  44th  of  lus  min&try. 

Jonathan  Pixbfont,  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Lvnde)  Pierpont,  and  grand- 
son of  James,  a  merchant  of  London,  afterwards  of  Ipswich.  Mass.,  was  bom 
in  Roxbury,  in  tbis  State,  10th  of  June,  1665.  Robert,  tne  father,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  JohA,  who  settled  early  in  Roxbury.  The  latter  was  a 
great-great-grandfather  of  Rev.  John  Pierpout,  the  former  pastor  of  HoUis 
Street  churcn,  Boston.  He  took  his  first  degree  at  Harvard  CoUsge  in  July, 
1685,  and  in  February,  1686,  took  charge  of  the  school  at  Dorchester. 

Edwabd  Mills,  son  of  John  and  Elisabeth  (Shove)  Mills,  and  grandson  of 
John  and  Susanna,  was  bom  in  Braintree,  the  29th  of  June,  1665*^  graduated 
at  Harvard  Collegs  in  1685;  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester,  probably  from 
1687  till  1692.  In  the  year  1689,  there  was  a  "treaty  about  Mr.  MUls  keeping 
the  school,"  between  the  Selectmen  and  the  teacher;  also  in  1687,  "as  more 
fully  appears  in  the  new  book."  He  went  from  Dorchester  to  Boston,  where 
he  exercised  his  gift  of  teaching  for  about  forty  years. 

Joseph  Lobo.  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  (Rand)  Lord,  of  Charlestown,  was 
bom  June  SO,  1672;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1691.  Prom  1692  till 
1695,  probablv,  he  tauffht  the  school  in  Dorchester.  In  the  Fall  of  the  latter 
year,  a  churcn  was  gathered  in  this  town  with  the  design  of  removing  to  South  ' 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  liord  was  ordained  pastor.  The  newly-formed  church 
arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  on  the  Ashley  river,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Charleston,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  called  the  place  Dor- 
chester. On  the  subsequent  second  of  February,  "the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  it  is  said,  *'was  first  administered  in  (Carolina."  It  was  neceesarv 
that  the  minister  should  be  ordained  in  Massachusetts  to  his  work,  for  "  in  all 
that  country,"  whither  he  was  going,  sajs  Mr.  Danforth,  in  his  valedictory 
disoourse^here  was  "  neither  ortmln^  Minister  nor  any  Ohureh,  in  full  gospel 
order."  He  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Hinckley  (by  his  first 
wife),  on  the  third  of  June,  1696. 
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Mr.  Lord  remained  with  his  church  and  society  over  twenty  years,  when  he 
returned  to  this  State,  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1720,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Chatham.  He  died  in  1748,  after  preaching  at  Chatham  twenty- 
eight  years. 

JoHiT  RoBiHSON,  bom  in  Dorchester,  April  17. 1675,  was  a  son  of  Samuel 
and  Msiry  (Baker)  Robinson^Samuel  being  the  eldest  son  of  Wmiam,  of  Dor- 
chester. John  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1695,  and  taught  the  school  in 
D.  the  next  year;  preached  at  New  Castl*^  in  Pennsvlvania,  for  a  few  years; 
settled  at  Duzbary,  Mass.,  on  the  18th  of  Novembei%  1702,  as  successor  to  Rev. 
Ichabod  Wiswall,  whose  daughter  Hannah  he  married,  January  31,  1705. 
They  had  three  sons  and  five  dauorhters,  viz. :  Mary,  Hannah,  Althea,  Eliza- 
beth, Samuel,  John,  Ichabod  and  Faith.  The  latter  married  the  elder  Gov. 
Jonathan  TrumbuU,  of  Conn.  On  the  23d  September,  1722,  Mr.  Robinson  lost 
his  wife,  and  eldest  daughter  Marv,  who  was  then  in  her  17th  year.  Mrs.  R. 
and  daughter  being  desirous  of  making  a  visit  to  Boston,  took  passage  for  that 
cityjn  a  coaster,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Fish,  of  Duxbury,  a  graduate 
of  ISarvard  College  in  the  class  of  1719.  When  off  Nantasket  beach  there 
came  up  suddenly  a  tempest;  the  vessel  ujwet,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned. 
Mrs.  R.  was  in  her  42d  year.  The  body  of  the  daughter  was  soon  recovered 
— that  of  the  mother  about  six  weeks  aiberwards.  On  the  body  of  the  latter 
was  found  a  golden  necklace,  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  her 
descendants. 

Mr.  R.  continued  pastor  of  the  church  in  Duxbury  till  November,  1738.  He 
died  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Gk)v.  Trumbull,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1745,  aged  70  years.  A  granite  monument  has  been 
recently  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  Liebanon,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  |2,000, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  descendants  there  interred. 

John  Switt.  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Swift, 
was  bom  in  Milton,  March  14th- 1678-79;  taught  the  school  for  a  short  time  in 
1696;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1697,  and  was  the  fir.%t  minister  in 
Framingham,  where  he  was  ordained  October  8th,  1701.  He  soon  after  mar- 
ried Sarah,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  Tile^ton,  of  Dorchester,  bv  whom 
he  had  six  children.  His  only  son.  John  (H.  C.  1^*33),  was  a  minister  at  Acton. 
John,  the  father,  died  at  F.  on  tne  24th  of  April,  1745,  in  his  67th  year. 

Richard  Billinos,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Billings,  and  grandson  of 
Roger,  of  Dorchester,  was  bom  in  D.,  September  21st,  16 <5;  graduated  at 
Hai-vard  College,  1698;  taught  the  school  the  same  year,  and,  probably,  during 
parts  of  the  two  years  succeeding. 

Samuel  Wiswall,  son  of  Enoch,  and  g^randson  of  Elder  Thomas  WiswalL 
of  Dorchester, '  was  baptized  September  2l8fc,  1679'  graduated  at  Harvard 
Colle^  in  1701.  About  this  time  he  taught  the  school ;  afterwardsvhe  preached 
orca  lonally,  as  opportunity  offered,  having^  fljst  received  encouragement  from 
an  association  of  divines,  to  whom  he  had  offered  himself  for  examination. 
He  subsequently  embarked  as  chaplain  on  board  of  a  ship.  They  were  unfor- 
tunately taken  captive  on  the  voyage  by  the  Spanianis,  and  carried  into 
Martimco,  where  he  experienced  a  severe  sickness;  but,  recovering  therefrom, 
returned  soon  after  to  his  native  land.  He  preached  at  various  places,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  people. 

Elijah  Dantorth,  son  of  Rev.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Minot)  Danforth, 
of  Dorchester,  graTidson  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Wilson)  Danforth,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Nicholas,  of  Framlingham,  County  of  Suffolk,  England— was 
bom  in  Dorchester  the  80th  of  November.  1683,  (bap.  2  Dec.),  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1703.  He  was  probably  a  teacher  in  town  for  a  short 
time  in  1706:  for  in  the  accounts  made  up  to  December  2d  of  that  year,  is  the 
following:  "Paid  to  Mr,  Danforth,  schoolmaster,  £15."  "He  was  a  physician 
at  Castle  William  (now  Fort  Independence),  and  died  the  8th  of  October,  1736, 
aged  58." 

Peter  Thacsher,*  son  of  Rev.  Peter  and  Theodora  (Oxenbridge)  Thacher.  of 
Milton  (grandson  of  Thomas,  of  Weymouth,  who  was  subsequently  the  first 
minibter  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  great-grandson  of  Peter,  a 
Puritan  minister  of  Salisbury,  England),  was  bom  in  Milton  the  6th  of 
October,  1688.  graduated  at  Harvara  College  in  1706,  in  his  eighteenth  year- 
taught  school  probably  in  D.  about  one-quarter  of  that  year,  for  wmch  he 
received  £S.  On  the  1st  of  December,  170  r,  £30  more  had  been  paid  him  for 
keeping  schooL  Some  two  months  previous  to  this  date,  however,  he  had 
commenced  preaching  in  Middleborough.    He  was  chosen  pastor  the  80th  ol 

*  Prof.  ThAcher  of  Yale  CoUege  is  a  descendant. 
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June,  1708.  and  was  ordained  there  the  2d  of  Kovember,  1700.  On  the  85th  of 
Januarr,  1711.  he  mamed  Mary,  daujzhter  of  Samuel  Frinoe.  Esq.,  then  of 
Rochester.  Sne  was  a  sister  of  Key.  I^omas  Prince,  of  the  Ola  South  Church 
in  Boston.  By  this  union  Mr.  Thacher  had  ten  children— Peter,  Ozenbridge, 
SamueL  John,  Thomas,  Marv,  Susannah,  Mercy.  Theodora,  and  Moses. 
Peter,  their  eldest,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvurd  College  in  1737,  and  the  first 
minister  of  the  church  in  Attleborougfa.  He  was  <xtlained  there  in  1748,  and 
was  the  pastor  for  forty  years. 

Eeenkzeb  Devotion  was  bom  in  BrookMne  about  1684,  graduated  at  Har^ 
yard  College  in  1707,  taught  the  school  in  1700.  He  was  oruained  minister  at 
SufBeld,  Conn^  the  28th  of  June,  1710  (succeeding  Rey.  Benjamin  Boggles, 
ordained  in  May,  1698,  and  died  the  5th  of  September,  1708).  The  town  of 
Suffield  was  at  that  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1710,  Mr.  Deyotion  married  Hannah  (bom  the  17th 
of  Febraary,  1688),  damrhter  of  Capt  John  and  Susanriah  Breck,  of  Dorches- 
ter. They  had  a  son,  fibenerar,  wno  graduated  at  Yale  College  In  17S2;  was 
ordained  at  Scotland,  Windham  Counw.  Conn.,  the  22d  of  October,  1735,  and 
died  there  the  16th  of  July,  1771,  aged  57  years.  Ebenezer,  the  second,  mar- 
ried Martha  Lathrop  (who  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Rev.  John  Lathrop, 
of  Sdtuate.  who  died  in  1658).  They  had  one  son  and  five  daughters;  amonf 
them,  Martna,  who  married  Gk)v.  ^muel  Huntington;  Hannah,  who  married 
Rev.  Samuel  Huntington,  D.D.;  Lucy,  who  married  Dr.  Joseph  Baker,  of 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  Their  youngest  daughter,  Sarah  Jane  (Mrs.  Lippinoott),  is 
favoraoly  known  to  the  reading  public  under  the  cognomen  of  "  Grace  Green- 
wood.'' Ebenezer  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1759,  was  a  Judge,  &G. 
Samuel  H.,  son  of  Ebeneser,  and  great-grand«m  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1806.  Rev.  Ebeneser  Devotion,  the  teacher,  died 
m  Suffield  the  11th  of  April,  174L,  aged  57  years. 

Samubl  Fiskb,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Fiskes  of  Braintree,  and  grandson  of 
Rev.  John  Fiske,  the  first  minister  of  Wenham  and  Chelmsford,  was  bom  in 
Braintree^  April  the  6th,  1689.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Symmeei  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Synunes,  of  Charlestown.  Samuel  graduated  at  Haryard  Col- 
lege in  1708— taught  the  school  in  1710  and '11;  was  chosen  minister  of  Hing^ 
ham  the  11th  of  February,  1716-17,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Korton,  but 
did  not  accept  the  invitation;  was  ordained  over  the  First  Church  in  Salem 
the  8th  of  October,  1718,  afterwards  became  miiiister  of  the  Third  Church  in 
Salem.    He  died  there  the  7th  of  April,  1770,  aged  81. 

Ebenezer  White,  son  of  James  White,  of  Dorchester,  and  grandson  of 
Edward,  who  came  from  England,  was  bom  In  Dorchester  the  8d  of  Julv, 
1685:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1704  He  was  employed  soon  after  to 
teach  school  in  Weymouth,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  that  town: 
**19  Jan.,  1704^5,  agreed  with  Mr.  Eben'  Wliite.  of  Dorchester,  to  Teach 
schooll  in  Weymouth  for  half  a  year,  beginning  the  22d  Day  of  Jan.,  1704-5. 
and  tepay  the  said  Scoolmaster  15  lbs.  for  his  service  the  half  year  aboue  sd." 

In  ITil,  and  the  four  subsequent  years,  he  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester. 
On  the  18th  of  July,  1715,  he  was  acnin  chosen  by  the  church  in  Attleborougfa 
to  be  their  minister,  and  was  ordained  their  second  pastor  on  the  17tii  of 
October,  1716,  and  died  in  1726. 

Samuel  Damforth,  son  of  Rev.  John,  of  Dorchester,  was  baptized  in  D.  the 
15th  of  November,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  In  1715,  and  taught 
school  in  Dorchester  soon  after.  In  the  town's  account  for  1718.  it  is  stated: 
"  Paid  at  sundry  times  to  Mr.  Samuel  Danforth,  for  keeping  schooL£60."  He 
was  afterwards  made  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  JProvince  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  which  office  he  held  severedvears.  He 
was  a  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pfeas  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  was  named  a  Mandamus  Counsellor  in  1774. 

Daniel  Witham  was  bom  in  Gloucester.  **  August  80th,  1700.  His  father, 
Thomas  W.,  was  a  son  of  Henry  Witham,  wno,  I  suppose,  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Witham.  died  in  165S.  His  mother  was  Abigail  Babson,  daughter  of  James 
Babson.'^    He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1718. 

The  ^TSt  notice  of  him  in  Gloucester,  after  this,  is  in  1736,  when  he  engaged 
"to  keep  a  school  for  one  year,  for  $60."  He  probably  taught  in  Dorche^er 
previous  to  1724.  **In  1733  he  was  chosen  Selectman  [of  Gloucester],  an  office 
which  he  subsequently  filled  thirty-six  years.  In  1734  he  became  town  clerk, 
and  was  elected  to  tne  same  place  eyery  year  till  1775.  Being  qualified  bv 
education,  experience  in  pubUc  affairs,  and  mterest  in  the  general  welfare,  his 
services  were  often  in  requisition  in  the  preparation  of  resolves  and  addresses 
to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  during  the  anxious  and  ex> 
dtmg  period  that  immediately  preceded  the  Revolutionary  war." 
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Isaac  Billinos,  of  Hilton,  bom  in  Dorchester  the  9th  of  July,  1703,  was 
the  twelfth  child  of  Roger  and  Sarah  (Ffetine)  Billinjra.  who  were  married  the 
22d  of  January,  1678.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724,  and  taught 
the  school  the  same  year.  In  1737  or  '88.  he  married  Beulah  Vose,  of  Milton, 
where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  da^ns.  They  had  four  children— Sarah,  Eliss- 
abeth,  Ruth,  Abigail 

Phillips  Payson,  son  of  Samuel  and  Marv  Pa^n,  was  bom  in  Dorchester, 
the  29th  of  February,  VnHr-5.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724,  and 
taught  the  school  probablv  the  next  year.  In  1727,  the  Selectmen  agree  with 
him  to  keep  the  school  for  one  year,  "for  y«  sum  of  £40andy«  Inoomeof 
y«  Money  Mr.  Stoughton  gave  for  y«  Benefit  of  y  School." 

Four  of  his  sons  were  settled  minlsterEL  viz:  Fmllips,  who  graduated  at  Har- 
vard CoUege  in  1754,  was  ordained  at  Chelsea  the  26th  of  October,  1757,  died 
the  11th  of  January,  1801 ;  Samuel,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1758, 
was  ordained  at  Lunenbm^  in  September,  1762,  but  died  of  an  atrophy  in 
February,  1763,  aged  24;  John,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764,  was 
ordainea  at  Pltchburg,  as  their  first  minister,  the  27th  of  January,  17^  died 
the  18th  of  May,  1804:  Seth,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777,  was 
ordained  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  the  4tn  of  December,  1782,  died  the  26th  of  Febru- 
arVf  1829--the  father  of  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  D.D^  minister  of  Portland, 
who  was  bom  the  25th  of  July,  1783,  graduated  at  Harvard  CollMje  in  1803. 
was  ordafaied  the  16th  of  December,  1807,  died  22d  of  October,  1827.  Two  of 
^e  above  sons  of  Phillips  Payson,  Sen.,  viz.,  Phillips  and  Seth,  had  the  degree 
of  D.D.  oooif erred  on  them. 

Saxubl  Moselky,  son  of  Ebeneser  and  Hannah,  was  bom  in  Dorchester 
the  15th  of  August,  170^:  graduated  at  Harvard  Colleee  in  1729;  taught  the 
school  the  same  year  for  £50  5^. ;  was  ordained  the  second  pastor  of  the  church 
In  Windham  Village,  now  Hampton,  Conn. ;  was  successor  of  the  Rev.  William 
Billings,  whose  widow,  Bethiah  (Otis)  Billings,  he  married  the  4th  of  July,  1734. 

Supply  Clap,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Paul)  Clap,  was  bom  in  Dorchester 
the  1st  of  June,  1711;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1781.  In  his  diary  he 
says,  '*  July  19, 1733, 1  began  my  third  year  to  keep  school"  His  salary,  this 
season,  was  £55 15s. 

Noah  Clap.— He  taught  the  school  at  various  times  from  1735  to  1709>-Bome 
eighteen  er  twenty  years  in  all.  His  salary  in  1785  was  £60;  in  1750  and  '51, 
was  £270  old  tenor,  or  £36  lawful  money ;  in  1767,  at  the  rate  of  £40  pdr  annum.* 

JosiAH  Peerob  was  a  son  of  Saniuel  and  Abigail  Pierce,  of  that  part  of 
W^bum  which  is  now  Burlington,  where  he  was  bora  July  13th,  1708;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1735;  taught  the  school  about  1788;  went  to  mdley, 
in  this  State,  early  in  1743,  and  was  nired  to  keep  the  Grammar  and  English 
school  in  that  town  the  same  year— was  to  instruct  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  kept  the  school  in  Hadley  twelve  years, 
from  1743  to  1755:  and  a^ain  six  years,  from  1760  to  1766. 

He  was  a  representative  from  the  town.  Justice  and  Town  Clerk,  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  to  some  extent  after  the  year  1760.  He  was  a  good  pen- 
man, accurate  in  his  accounts,  and  left  several  interleaved  almanacs.  Mr.  P. 
was  an  ardent  Whig  in  the  Revolution.  He  married,  in  1743,  Miriam  Cook, 
danghtor  of  Samuel  Cook,  and  sister  of  Rev.  Samuel  Cook,  of  West  Ctaun- 
bridge.    They  had  six  chilaren. 

*  Mr.  Everett  in  bis  Dorchester  Address  In  1866,  speaking  of  Roger  Clip,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town,  remarks:  ^'Indnoed  by  his  example  and  aavice,  several  of  his 
Undred  followed  him  to  America,  among  whose  deecendaots  are  those  of  that  name, 
who  In  everv  generation  hsre  cf  dltably  served  their  native  town,  a?  well  as  some  of 
the  mo«t  eminent  sons  of  New  England  in  other  parts  of  the  country  Of  this  stock 
was  the  learned  Presidi^nt  Clap  ot  Tale  College  and  the  venerable  mtbanicl  Clap  of 
Newport,  of  whom  Bisnop  Berkeley  said,  *  before  I  saw  Father  Clap,  I  thought  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  (Pope  Clement  XI.)  had  the  most  grave  aspect  of  any  man  I  ever  saw, 
bat  really  the  minister  of  Newport  has  the  most  venerable  appearance.  The  resemblance 
Is  very  great.*  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  my  own  grateful  associations  with  this 
name,  as  that  of  the  patient  and  faithful  instructress  of  the  same  lineage  [Mrs.  Lucy 
Chpp]«  who  unght  me  to  read  before  I  could  speak  plain.  Considerately  mingling  the 
teacher  and  nurse,  she  kept  a  pillow  and  a  bit  of  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  school- 
room, where  the  little  heads,  throbbing  from  a  premature  strucrgle  with  the  tall  doable 
letters  and  ampersand,  with  Korah*s  troop  and  Yashti^s  pride,  were  permitted,  nay 
encouraged,  to  go  to  sleep.  Boger  Clap  was  a  military  man ;  and  in  time  succeeded,  with 
the  title  of  captain,  to  the  command  of  our  stout  HtUe  colonial  Sebastopol—orlslnally 
the  Castle,  then  Castle  William,  and  now  Fort  Independence--a  fortress  coeval  with  the 
eolonv ;  whose  walls,  first  of  mud,  then  of  wood,  then  of  brick,  and  now  lastly  of 
granite,  not  inappropriately  symbolize  the  successive  stages  of  our  political  growth." 
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Philip  Ccbtis  was  son  of  Samael  and  Hnnnah  Cnitis,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Roxbury,  where  he  was  bora,  October  4fih,  1717.  He  was  admitted  into  Har- 
vard CoUege  in  July,  1734,  and  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  that  institution. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1788:  was  admitted  into  church  fellowship  January  6th, 
1789;  studied  divinity  with  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Dorchester,  and  kept  school  m 
this  town  two  years.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Stoughtonham,  now 
Sharon,  in  the  month  of  May,  1741,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministrv  in  that 
place,  January  6th,  1742.  tfis  salaiy  was  £60  per  annum.  He  hnd  the  use  of 
a  meadow,  and  was  supplied  with  wood.  On  this  slender  stipend,  with  the 
income  of  a  small  farm,  he  brought  up  a  large  family,  and,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  liberally  educated  one  of  his  sons.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Bass,  of  Dorchester,  September  6th,  1744.  As  Mr.  Curtis  taught  his  own 
children,  he  opened  a  school,  gratuitously,  for  the  children  of  his  parishioners, 
and  occasionally  fitted  scholars  for  the  College.  The  children  of  Commodore 
Loring  (who  married  his  sister)  were  all  educated  by  him.  The  late  Christo- 
pher Gore,  Esq.,  was  also  his  pupil.  After  the  war,  his  peopl*»  purposed  to 
Duild  a  new  church,  but  their  means  were  insufficient.  He  contributed  his 
mite  to  their  help,  by  giving  up  one  quarter's  salary.  He  also  gave  an  acre  of 
land  through  the  mia<ue  of  nis  farm,  to  accommodate  them  with  a  nearer  road 
to  the  meeting. 

Thoicas  Jones,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Waitstill  Jones,  was  born  at  Dorches- 
ter the  20th  of  April,  1721;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1741;  taught  the 
school  this  jear—tor  the  m^  quarter  at  the  rate  of  £85  per  annum,  for  the 
next  three  months  at  the  rate  of  £95,  probably  old  tenor  money:  he  taueht 
also  in  1742.  He  was  ordained  as  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  Burlington 
(then  a  precinct  of  Wobura)  the  2d  of  January,  1751. 

Edwabd  Bass,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Breck)  Bass,  of  Dorchester, 
and  great-great-grandson  oC  Samuel  and  Ann  Bass,  of  Roxburv,  was  bom  in 
Dorchester,  Nov.  28d,  1726.  He  entered  Harvard  0)]lege  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  and  graduated  in  1744.  From  the  time  of  taking  his  first  degree  till 
he  received  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  engaged  in  keeping  school — a  part 
of  ihe  time  in  Dorchester— and  also  occupied  himself  in  such  studies  as  would 
qualify  him  for  his  contemplated  profession.  From  1747  to  1751,  he  resided  at 
tne  College,  making  progress  in  theological  studies  and  occasionally  supplying 
vacant  pulpits  in  the  Congregational  churches.  In  1751,  he  was  chosen  assisi^ 
ant  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church  (Episcopal)  in  Newburyport,  and  in  17^ 
went  to  flkigland,  wher^  on  the  24th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  or- 
dained by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  then  Bishop  of  London.  In  the  Autumn  of 
the  same  year,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  soon  after  toek  charge  of  the 
church  in  Newbury,  at  that  time  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Matthias  Plant 
He  married  Sarah  Beck,  September  19th,  1754.  She  died  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1789.  In  July  of  that  vear,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  On  the  18th  of  November  followlig  (1789), 
he  married  Mercv  Phillips,  who  died,  his  widow,  January  15th,  1882,  in  her 
87th  year.  In  1796,  he  was  elected  the  first  Bishop  of  MaaBachusetcs,  and  was 
consecrated  to  that  office  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  7th  of  May.  1797. 
by  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Toric,  and 
Jllaryland.  The  Episcopal  churches  of  Rhode  Island  afterwards  elected  him 
as  their  Bishop,  as  did  those  also  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1808,  the  year  of  his 
decease.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  September,  aged  77,  after  an  ilmess  of  but 
two  days.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  knowl^ge.  accomplished  and  exem- 
plary.   He  was  also  noted  for  his  good  humor  and  wit. 

Jamies  Hukfhbey,  son  of  Jonas,  who  was  the  son  of  Hopestill,  the  son  of 
Elder  James,  the  son  of  Jonas  Humphrey,  was  bom  in  Dorchester  the  20th  of 
March,  1722;  graduated  at  Harvard  CoU^e  In  1744;  taught  the  school  In 
1748;  and  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Pequoiag^^now  Athol,  November 
7th,  1750.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1751,  he  married  Esther  Wiswall,  of  Dor- 
chester, "a  lady  of  high  respectability  and  much  energy  of  character,"  who 
lived  to  an  advanced  afe,  respected  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  Athol.  Mr. 
Humphrey  commenoea  his  tabors  at  that  place  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances. Being  a  frontier  town,  it  was  greatlv  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  necessary  to  station  sentinels  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ofaurch,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  avoid  a  surprise  from  "  their  devouring  enemy, 
whilst  others  were  worshipping  God  within."  For  three  success!  ve  years  *' did 
the  first  minister  of  Peouoia^  carrv  his  weapons  of  d^ence  into  his  pulpit, 
and  preach  with  his  gun  oy  his  side.'^^ 

Pklatiah  GiiOYKB,  SOU  of  Nathaniel  Glover.  Jr.,  and  Rachel  (Marsh),  was 
bom  in  Dorchester,  April  2d,  1716— a  descenoant  in  a  direct  line  from  John 
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Glover.  He  married  Mary  Crehore  in  Jnne,  1740.  They  had  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  (Rachel)  married  William  Blake,  of  Boston,  the  29th  of  Kovem- 
ber,  1767.  Mr.  Lemuel  Blake,  of  Boston,  son  of  William  and  Rachel,  is  the 
only  descendant  now  (1858)  living,  having  attained  the  age  of  83  years.  In 
1756,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Dorchester  to 
keep  school  for  **  Squantum  and  the  Farms.'' 

James  Baker,  bom  at  Dorchester,  Sept  5th,  1739,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1760,  and  taught  in  the  town  while  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  for  the 
ministry. 

Daioel  Leeds,  the  son  of  Hopestill  and  Barah  (Clap)  Leeds,  and  a  de- 
scendant in  the  fourth  generation  from  Richard,  was  lx>m  in  Dorchester  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1739,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1761. 
*' Master  Leeds.''  it  is  said,  taught  school  in  town  about  fifteen  years— probably 
the  most,  if  noi  all  of  thai  time,  on  **  Meeting-house  HilL" 

WnjJAM  BowiCAN  was  bom  January  8th,  1744;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1764:  taught  the  school  in  1765;  was  afterwards  Town  Clerk  in  Roz- 
hary,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Bakuel  Coolidos,  the  famous  instractor,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Clarke) 
Coolidge,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  fro*^  John,  of  Watertown,  was  bom  in 
W.,  August  8th,  1751.  He  graduated  at  .Harvard  College  in  1769,  in  which 
year,  at  the  age  of  eighteen^  ne  appears  to  have  commenced  teaching  school  in 
IDordifister.  He  tau^t,  subsequently,  at  various  times,  closing  in  1789,  the 
year  previous  to  his  oeath.  He  was  of  the  board  of  Selectmen  and  Ass^sors 
tcai  successive  years,  from  1780  to  1789,  inclusive,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
their  chairman;  was  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  in  1787  and  '88,  being  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  with  Noah  Clap,  who  for  thirty-ei^ht  continuousyears  pre- 
ceded him  in  both  offices,  and  for  ten  years  succeeded  nim  as  Town  Clerk.  Mr. 
Coolidge  was  also  Treasurer  for  1789.  He  was  noted  for  his  beautiful  penman- 
ship; was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  and  for  his  high  classical 
attainments. 

Sajcuel  Piebce,  great-grandson  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  bom  March 
2.5th,  1739,  colonel  in  the  militia,  and  '*  began  to  keep  school  February  1st,  1773, 
at  £3  5&  per  week" — so  says  his  diary. 

Onesiphobus  T1I4ESTON,  bom  in  Boston,  April  28th,  1755;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1774;  taught  the  school  about  the  year  1775;  died  Octobcor 
eth,  1809. 

Edwabd  Hutohinson  RobbinSj  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Robbins,  of  Milton, 
was  bom  February  19th,  1758.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge 
Edward  and  Lydia  (Foster)  Hutchinson.  She  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1775;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  James  Murray,  of 
Boston,  He  taught  school  at  intervals  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession (law)  in  Dordiester.  He  was  chosen  a  representative  from  Milton  in 
1781,  and  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1793, 
which  office  he  held  for  nine  successive  years.  In  180*2^and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  public  business,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office;  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  defence,  &c  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sdenc^  and  of  many^  other  useful  and  benevolent  institutious.  On  the 
decease  of  Hon.  William  Heath,  in  1814.  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate 
for  the  County  of  Norfolk,  which  office  he  hela  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Milton,  December  29th,  1829. 

OuvKB  Everett,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Joanna  Everett,  of  Dedham,  was 
bom  in  that  town,  June  11th,  1752;  CTaduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1779; 
taught  the  school  about  1776;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church 
in  Boston  (on  "Church  Oreen,"  so  called),  January  2d,  1782,  succeeding  Rev. 
Joseph  Howe,  who  died  August  25th,  1775.  Mr.  Everett  was  dismissed,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  Maj  26th,  1792,  **  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  having 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind."  His 
BUcoesBor  was  Rev.  J.  T.  Kirkland,  D.D.,  ordained  February  5th,  1794.  Mr. 
R  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Norfolk  County,  in 
1799,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  Dorchester,  December  19th,  1902, 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  his  elder  brother  Moses,  for  some  years  a  cotemporary 
in  the  muiisterial  office  (ordained  in  Dorchester  in  1774),  was  compelled,  for 
the  some  reason,  to  relinquish  preaching  in  1793,  the  year  following  his  own 
resignation,  and  that,  in  the  year  1808,  Moses  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  ue  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 
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brother  Oliver.  He  married  Lucy  Hill,  of  Boston.  November  6th,  1TS7.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Alexander  S.  Hill,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Everett  had  sons 
—Alexander  H.,  Edward,  John.  JH.  C.  1806,  1811,  1818.)  All  of  them  were 
remarkable  for  their  ability  and  scholarship,  and  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  has 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  orator  second  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Aaron  Smith,  son  of  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  November  3d,  1756' 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1777.  about  which  time  he  taught  the  school 
in  Dorchester,  having  tarried  a  while,  it  may  have  been,  in  Sudbury.  "He 
was  afterwards  master  of  the  North  Latm  School,''  North  Bennet  street, 
Boston. 

Fhiup  Draper,  son  of  Timo^7  and  Hannah  Draper,  was  bom  in  Dedham, 
March  2d,  1757;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1780;  taught  one  of  the 
schools,  it  is  believed,  the  same  year,  and  for  some  yecu:^  sube^uently;  after- 
wards practised  as  a  physician  in  South  Dedham.  He  married  Mehitable, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Kingsbury,  of  Dedham,  and  died  March  21st.  1S17. 
They  had  sons,  Jeremiah  and  Moses,  both  graduates  of  Harvard  College  m  1808. 

Samxtxl  Shuttlesworth,  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Whiting)  Shuttles- 
worth,  was  bom  in  Dedham,  November  1,  1751 :  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1777;  taught  school,  and  was  ordained  at  Windsor,  Vt..  June  23d,  17W. 
After  a  few  years,  he  left,  and  entered  the  profession  of  the  law. 

SamueXj  Chenet,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  Roxburv, 
Mai*ch  9th,  1745-6,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1767,  taught  the  school  m 
Dorchester,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  "  EUot  School,"  in  Boston. 

Jonathan  Bird,  son  of  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Bird,  was  bom  in  Dor- 
chester, March  80,  1761;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1782.  about  which 
time  he  probably  commenced  teaching  school  in  town,  in  a  dwelling-house 
on  the  comer  ol  what  is  now  Sumner  and  Cottage  streets,  near  the  **  Five 
Comers." 

Theophilits  Capen,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Barnard  and 
Jane  Capeu,  was  born  in  Stoughton,  June  5th,  1760,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1782.  and  married  Rachel  L&mbert  in  1784.  Boon  after  his  gradua- 
tion, ne  taught  the  school  in  Dorchester,  but  the  time  thus  spent  by  him  is 
uncertain.  It  was  not  lou;:^,  however,  as  we  find  him  in  Bath,  Me.,  for  a  while 
previous  to  1787,  and  in  tliat  year  preceptor,  also,  of  a  school  in  Sharon.  It 
was  his  father's  intention  to  educate  him  for  ihe  ministry;  and  accordingly  he 
began  to  study  divinity  with  Rev.  Mr.  Adams^  of  Stoughton,  and  roent  much 
time  Ip  the  composition  of  sermons,  &c.  This  plan  was  finally  relinquished, 
however,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  voice.  He  again  went  to  Bath, 
settled  tnere,  and  was  many  years  engaged  in  trading*  in  that  place;  also  in 
Vassalborough  and  Augusta.  He  removed  to  Pittsford,  Vt.,  in  1811,  and  re- 
Bum€»d  his  former  profession  as  teacher,  which  was  continued  for  sevendyears. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  C.  was  chiefly  engaged  in  farming.  He  died 
in  1842,  aged  82,  at  Chittenden,  Rutland  Coimty,  Vt,  his  wife  having  died  six 
weeks  previously,  in  her  76th  year. 

Daniel  Leeds,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel  (one  of  the  schoolmasters  before  men- 
tionec^  and  Abigail  (Gore)  Leeds,  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  on  Monday,  May 
7tii,  1764;  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in  1783:  taught  at  diiferent  times,  and 
in  various  parts  ef  the  town,  commencmg  as  early,  probably,  as  1784.  He  was 
fhe  first  teacher  in  the  school-house  built  at  the  Ijower  Mills  Village,  in  1802. 
One  of  his  pupils  thus  describes  this  house  and  its  surroundings.  "  It  was 
perhaps  20  feet  by  30— a  half  moon  entry— a  dignified  desk— boys  one  side  (the 
right,  going  in),  girls  the  other— old  fashioned  seats  for  one  and  two  each— a 
cast-iron  wood  stove  midway  the  ^sle,  in  winter— a  tiap-door  with  a  ring  to 
lift,  to  go  down  cellar  for  wood— abundance  of  smoke  sometimes,  but  none  too 
much  f&e — open  fi'ont  yard  down  to  the  road,  with  rocks,  apple  trees,  and  path- 
ways, as  one  might  say,  in  primitive  state.  Here  was  fun,  play,  and  plenV  of 
exerdse,  and  in  the  house,  no  doubt,  some  good  teaching  and  scholarship." 

Moses  Everett,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  and  Lucy  (Balch)  Everett,  was  bom 
November  25th,  1775;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1796;  taught  school 
"on  the  upper  road,''  in  the  now  Gibson  School  District;  removed  to  Ohio  in 
or  about  the  year  1800,  and  died  at  Gallipolis,  in  that  State,  November  80th, 
1814  aged  89. 

Eoenezer,  his  brother,  who  ^puluated  at  Harvard  College  in  1806,  taught 
school  in  Dorchester,  commencing  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  sdioolln 
the  second  district,  where  he  taii^ht,  was  at  that  time  kept  for  six  months,  in 
the  cold  season,  on  the  lower  road,  now  Adams  street,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  the  brick  school-house,  on  Meeting-house  HUi. 
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Bev.  Bnoch  Pratt,  GiiiBn  Child,  and  Hon.  Ebenezer  Everett,  are  among  the 
few  of  the  early  teachers  who  now  sorvive.  Mr.  Silas  Randall,  a  native  of 
Stow,  Biaas.,  who  graduated  at  Brown  Universitv  in  1804,  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  last-mentioned  Mr.  Everett  in  District  No.  2, 

Lkmusl  Crank,  bom  in  Milton  in  1757,  and  removed  to  Dorchester  in  1782. 
He  tanght  the  first  school  (1790-1797)  in  the  school-house  erected  on  a  lot  given 
by  himself  to  the  town  for  that  purpose.  It  was  one  story  in  height,  fourteen 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide^  with  no  plastering  inside  or  clipboards  outside, 
and  was  only  comfortable  m  Summer.  It  had  four  small  glass  windows,  and 
one  without  glass,  closed  with  a  wooden  shutter.  A  door  was  in  one  comer, 
with  no  porch  or  entnr.  It  was  filled  in,  or  lined,  with  brick^  the  year  1791, 
bat  not  plasteredL  and  was  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars,  in  1802.  Mrs.  Hawe?, 
wife  of  Joseph  SLawes,  Miss  Gillespie,  and  other  female  teachers,  taught  here 
in  the  Summer  season.  In  the  Winter  of  1790  and  1791  Mr.  Lemuel  Cr^e  kept 
school  in  his  own  dwelling-house,  and  afterwards  in  the  school-house  in  Winter, 
fhe  building  having  been  made  more  comfortable  by  the  fiUing  in  before 
mentioned.  Mr.  Crane  also  kept  an  evening  school,  to  teach  the  apprentices 
and  other  bovs  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
He  also  tao^nt  a  singinf  school,  and  was  devoted  to  iruit  culture,— apple  trees 
of  his  plantmg  were  in  bearing  in  1859. 

Frakcis  Pkrrt  taught  the  South  School  in  Dorchester,  previous  to  the  11th 
of  June,  1791.  He  staces,  in  a  letter  from  Hallowell,  Me.,  of  the  above  date, 
that  he  is  out  of  health— has  had  but  £45  salarv  in  Dorchester— that  his  ex- 
penses were  £19 10&  for  board,  and  for  clothing  £12— leaving  him  oiUy  13s.  lOd. 
He  would  Uke  to  renew  his  services  as  teacher  in  town,  but  wishes  the  compen- 
sation increased  to  £56. 

Joseph  Gasdker  AnDKEWB^bom  in  Boston,  February-  7th,  1768,  graduated 
-  '  -  "        •    -785.    He  •      ••         --^    -  ^     ^^       - 


at  Harvard  College  in  1785.  He  was  a  physician.  In  a  letter,  wntten  May 
10th,  1792,  to  Ebenezer  Tolman,  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester,  he  says, 
"  By  reason  of  an  appointment  in  the  Federal  arrav.  I  shall  be  necessitatedTto 
give  up  the  school  m  the  course  of  a  tew  weeks; "  but  requests  "  a  dismission 

Dort^tester  Infiuenoe  on  Connecticut  and  Georgia  * 

It  seems  to  have  been  thought  extremely  desirable,  in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  to  be  seated  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  a  river.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Bay  had  been  early  made  acauainted  by  those  at  Plymouth 
with  Connecticut  river,  although  the  court  declined  an  application  from  that 
qnarter,  to  join  them  in  anticix)atiiifi;  the  Dutch  in  their  attempts  to  get  possee- 
non  of  it.  Three  or  four  individuajk  however,  from  Dorchester,  hS^  as  early 
as  1683  crofsed  the  intervening  wJidemesB,  and  explored  this  magnificent 
stream. 

Inflnenced  bv  their  reports  of  the  noble  range  of  pasturage  to  be  found  on 
its  banks,  aided,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  discontents  in  the  Bay,  an  emigration 
was  contemplated  in  1634  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  and  Newtown. 
Mr.  Ludlow,  of  Dorchester,  it  was  said,  was  of  opinion  that  some  other  per- 
sons, himself  included,  would  fill  the  chair  of  State  as  well  as  Governor 
Winthrop;  and  the  star  of  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  church  at  Newtown,  it  was 
thought,  was  not  wanted  so  near  the  light  of  John  Cotton.  The  emigration 
was  warmly  debated  in  the  court.  Fifteen  out  of  twenty-five  of  the  infant 
house  of  deputies,  first  elected  that  year,  were  for  the  removal;  a  majority  of 
the  magistrates  placed  their  veto  on  the  measure,  and  great  heats  ensued.  It 
was  opposed  on  various  grounds,  but  the  "procatarctical "  reason  (as  Hubbard 
Bomewliat  learnedly  expresses  it)  was^that  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  could 
not  safely  be  spared  from  the  Bav.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  Me^^srs.  Richard 
Mather  and  Thomas  Shepherd,  witn  numerous  associates,  arrived  in  the  colonv. 
Mr.  Mather's  company  oeing  prepared  to  fill  the  places  of  those  desiring  to 
leave  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Shepnera's  to  succeed  to  tneir  brethren  at  Newtown 
(Gambridse),  the  court  gave  way  and  permitted  the  undertaking.  A  portion 
of  the  enugrants  went  in  the  Autumn  of  1635,  the  residue  in  the  fofiowing 
Spring,  weat  were  the  hardships  and  severe  the  sufferings  endured  in  this 
early  American  exodus  through  the  wilderness,  first  faint  image  of  that  living 
tide  of  emigration  which  in  all  subsequent  time  has  flowed  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  ooast^  till  in  our  day  it  has  reached  the  boundless  west;  and  is  even 
now  swelling  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  spreading  itself  on  the  sliorcs  of 

*  Everett's  "  Oration  delivered  at  Dorche- tir  on  the  4th  of  Jaly,  1855  ^'— full  of  iiroad 
and  affecttoDAte  memories  of  his  native  town. 
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the  Pacific.  Still  may  it  swell  and  «<tlll  may  it  flow;  bearing  upon  its  bosom 
the  laws  and  the  institutions,  the  letters  and  the  arts,  the  u*eeaom  and  the 
faith,  which  have  given  New  England  her  name  and  praise  in  the  world  1  The 
adventurers  from  Dorchester, — ^men,  women,  and  children, — were  fourteen 
days  in  making  the  joumev  now  daily  accomplisiied  in  three  hours,  and 
reached  the  river  weak  with  toil  and  hunger,  ana  all  but  disheartened.  Both 
the  Dorchester  ministers,  though  it  is  said  reluctantly,  agreed  to  join  their 
emigrating  church.  Mr.  Maverick,  the  senior,  died  in  Boeion  before  starting; 
Mr.  Warham  conduct  3d  his  flock  to  East  Windsor,  where  they  formed  the  first 
church  in  Connecticut,  as  they  had  been  in  Massachusetts  seconi  to  Salem 
alone.  Thus  from  our  native  town  of  Dorchester,  and  from  Cambridge,  not 
yet  bearing  that  honored  name,  within  five  years  from  their  first  settlement, 
went  forth  the  founders  of  Connecticut 

Two  generations  later,  namely,  in  1695,  application  was  made  to  our  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Donforth,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  from  South  Carolina,  setting 
forth  the  spiritual  destitution  of  that  region,  and  asking  aid  from  us.  A  mis- 
sionary church  was  forthwith  organized,  in  compliance  with  this  request  from 
the  remote  sister  plantation.  A  pastor,  Mr.  Joseph  Lord,  was  ordained  over 
it;  it  sailed  from  Dorchester  in  the  xniddle  of  December,  and  arrived  at  its 
destination  in  fourteen  days.  The  little  community  estabh'shed  itself  on  A«:h- 
ley  river,  in  South  Carolina,  and  fondly  assimiea  the  name  of  Dorchester. 
Here,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  transplanted  ohurch  and  settlement 
enjoyed  a  modest  prosperity.  But  the  situation  proving  unhealthy,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  mnited,  a  removal  to  Qeorgia  was  projected  in  1752.  The 
legislature  of  that  colonv  made  a  liberal  grant  of  land,  where  the  emigrants 
from  Dorchester  founded  the  town  of  Midway,  as  being  half-way  between  the 
rivers  Ogecchee  and  Altamaha.  This  settlement  coi^tuted  a  considerable 
part  of  Uie  parish  of  St.  John's,  afterwards  honorably  known  as  Libertjr 
County  in  Georgia.  Its  inhabitants,  in  the  third  generation,  retained  the  char- 
acter and  manners,  the  feelings  and  principles,  which  their  ancestors  brought 
from  our  Dorchester  eighty  years  before.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  Georgia  as  a  colony  not  havinir  choeen 
delegates,  the  parish  of  St  John's  addressed  themselves  directly  to  that  body, 
and  received  from  them  a  coj^y  of  the  *  *  General  Association. "  The  conven  tion 
of  G^rgia  declining  to  join  it  without  modification,  the  Paiish  of  St  Jolm's 
subscribed  it  on  their  own  account,  and  sent  one  of  their  number,  Dr.  Lyman 
Hall,  a  native  of  [Wallingfor J]  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  little  Dorchester- 
Midwajr  church,  to  rc'pres^nt  that  parish  in  the  congress  at  Philadelphia.  "  At 
thiflperiod,"  saj^s  Dr.  Btjvens,  the  intelligent  historian  of  Georgia,  **the  parish 
of  Bt  John's  possessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  wealth  ot  the  province; 
and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  upright  and  independent  char- 
acter. Sympathizing,  from  their  Now  England  origin,  more  strongly  with 
the  northern  distresses  than  the  other  parte  of  Georgia,  and  being  removed 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Governor  and  his  council,  they  pressed 
on  with  greater  ardor  and  a  firmer  step  than  her  sister  parishes.  The  time  for 
action  had  arrived,  and  the  irresolution  of  fear  had  no  place  in  their  decisive 
councils.  Alone  she  stood,  a  Pharos  of  liberty  in  England's  most  loyal 
province,  renouncing  every  fellowship  that  savored  not  of  freedom,  and  re- 
fusing every  luxury  which  contributed  to  ministerial  coflfers.  With  a  halter 
around  her  neck  and  a  gallows  before  her  eyes,  she  severcni  herself  from  sur- 
rounding associations,  and  cast  her  lot,  while  as  yet  all  was  gloom  and  dark- 
ness, with  the  fortunes  of  her  country,  to  live  with  her  rights  or  t )  die  for 
their  defence.  Proud  spot  of  Greorgia's  soil !  Well  does  it  deserve  the  appella- 
tion (Liberty  county)  which  a  grateful  State  conferred  upon  it;  and  truly  may 
we  say  of  its  sons,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  patriotic  services,  **  nothing 
was  wanting  to  their  glory,  they  were  wanting  to  ours." 

Dr.  Hall  appeared  at  Philadelphia  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  1775 
(13th  May),  and  was  admitted  as  a  dsle^te.  On  that  day  Congress  was  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Mall,  the  deputy  from  the  Parish  of  St  John's.  The  patriotic  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  colony,  and  four  delegates,  of  whom  Dr.  Hall  was  one, 
were  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  deputed  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  way,  and 
by  the  strange  sequence  of  events  which  pervades  our  history,  the  pious  zeal 
of  a  few  humble  Christians  of  our  ancient  town,  in  1695,  was  the  remote 
cause  that  the  great  empire  State  of  the  south,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  1775. 
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IDURIIEBS,  BERSFACTOBS,  AND  TKAOHEBS. 
**DlTen  free  schools  were  erected,  ss  st  R-Jzhury  (for  malntenaoce  whereof  every 
Inhabltsnt  bound  some  house  or  land  for  s  yearly  allowance  forever),  and  at  Boston 
(where  they  made  an  order  to  allow  forever  £69  to  the  master,  and  an  honso  and  £80  to 
an  wher,  who  shoold  also  teach  to  read*  and  write,  and  cypher,  and  Indian  children 
were  to  be  tani^ht  freely,  and  the  charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribution,  c  ither  by  voluntary 
allowance,  or  by  rate  of  such  as  refused,  etc.,  and  this  order  was  conformed  by  the 
general  court  [blank].*'— TfiiiMfvtpV  Joiinutf— under  date  of  1646 ;  Savage's  Edition, 
1868.    yol.U.,p.SX 

The  Frbb  School  in  Rozbury  was  established  subsequent  to  1642, 
in  which  year  Samuel  Hugburne  provided  in  his  will  that  a  certain 
sum  (ten  shillings  per  annum  out  of  the  necks  of  land,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annum  out  of  his  house  and  house-lot)  should  be  paid  unto 
*'  a  free  school  when  Roxbury  shall  set  up  the  same  in  the  town ; "  and 
prior  to  August,  1645,  when  sundry  inhabitants — Hr.  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, afterwards  Governor  of  the  Colony;  Mr.  John  Eliot,  ''the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians ;"  Captain  Gh)skin8,  who  came  from  Virginia  in 
1644,  and  aided  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  Indian  work ;  Mr.  Thomas  Welde, 
the  first  minister  of  Rozbury,  and  sixty  others,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  assess  their  estates  for  certain  annual  sums  to  be  paid  annually 
fnr.ver  ''for  the  support  of  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  literature,"  "to  fit  them  for  publicke  service  both  in 
Church  and  Common wealthe  in  succeeding  ages."  The  original 
agreement,  made  in  August,  1645,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  the 
20th  day  of  December,  1646,  the  following  instrument  was  duly 
signed,  on  the  basis  of  which,  and  not  by  public  statute  or  general 
towa  taxation,  the  free  school  was  duly  established  and  supported — a 
grammar  school,  open  to  the  subscribers  or  donors,  free  to  the  extent 
that  the  subscription  would  pay,  a  great  public  blessing,  but  not  a 
public  school  in  our  sense  of  the  term: 

Whereas,  The  inhabitantes  of  Rozborie,  out  of  theire  relliffioas  care  of  pos- 
teritie,  have  taken  into  oonsideration  how  necesaarie  the  education  of  theiro 
diildren  in  literature  will  be  to  fltt  them  for  publicke  service,  bothe  in  Churche 
and  Common  wealthe,  in  sacceeoing  ages;  uiey  therefore  unanimously  have 
consented  and  agreed  to  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  towne  of  Roxbariei 
and  to  allow  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  schoolemaster,  to  bee  raised  out 
of  the  Meadnages  and  part  of  the  Lands  of  the  severall  donors,  (inhabitantes 
of  the  said  towne)  in  severall  proportions  as  hereafter  followetn  under  theire 
handes.  And  for  the  weU  ordering  thereof  they  have  chosen  and  elected  seven 
Ffeoifees  who  shall  have  power  to  putt  in,  or  remove  the  schoolemaster.  to  see 
to  the  well  ordering  of  tne  schoole  and  schoolars,  to  receive  and  pay  the  said 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  schoolemaster,  and  to  dispose  of  any  other 
eifte  or  giftee  which  hereafter  may  or  shall  be  given  for  the  advancement  d 
Maming  and  education  of  children.  And  if  it  happen  that  any  one  or  more 
121 
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of  the  said  Ffeoffees  to  dye,  or  by  removal  out  of  the  towne,  or  excommuni- 
cation to  bee  din)]aoed,  the  said  donors  hereafter  expressed  d.>e  hereby  cov- 
enant for  themselves  and  for  their  heires,  within  the  space  of  one  month  after 
such  death  or  removall  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  Ffeoff ees  to  elect  and  choose 
other  in  their  room  so  that  the  number  may  be  compleate.  And  if  the  said 
donors  or  the  sreater  parte  of  them  doe  neglect  to  make  ejection  within  the 
time  f oreUmitecL  then  snail  the  surviving  Ffeoff  ees  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
elect  new  Ffeoffees  in  the  room  or  roomes  of  such  as  are  dead  or  removed  (as 
before)  to  fulfill  the  number  of  seven,  and  then  theire  election  shall  be  of  equal 
validity  and  force,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  all  or  the  greater  number  of  the 
said  donors. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  and  that  due  provision  may  not  bee  wanting 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmaster  for  even  the  donors  hereafter  ex- 
pressed, for  the  severall  proportions  or  annuities  by  them  voluntarily  uuder- 
taken  and  under  written,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  doe 
for  themselves,  their  heires  and  assignees,  respectively  hereby  give  and  grant 
unto  the  present  Ffeoffees,  viz.,  Joseph  Weld,  John  Johnson,  John  Roberts, 
Joshua  Hewes,  Isaac  Morrell,  Thomas  lambe  and  theire  successors  chosen  as 
is  aforesaid,  we  severall  rents  or  summee  hereafter  expressed  under  their 
handes  issueinge  and  goeinge  forth  of  their  severall  messuages,  lands  and  ten- 
ements in  Roxburie  nereafter  expressed,  to  have  and  to  nould,  perceive  and 
enjov  the  said  annual  rents  or  suiunes  to  the  onc^  use  of  the  Free  Sdioole  in 
Roxburie,  yearely  payable  at  or  upon  the  last  of  eeptember,  by  even  portions; 
the  first  payment  tooegin  the  last  of  September  in  this  present  yeare.  And 
the  said  donors  for  themselves,  their  heires  and  asslgneess  do  covenant  and 
grant  to  and  with  the  Ffeoffees  and  their  successors  wat  if  the  said  annnall 
rent  or  any  parte  thereof  boe  arriere  and  impayed  the  space  of  twenty  days 
next  after  the  days  appointed  for  payment,  that  then  and  from  thence  forth  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  and  to  the  said  Ffeoffees  and  theire  successors  unto  the  said 
messuages  lands  and  premises  of  the  partie  or  parties  making  default  to  enter 
and  distreine  and  the  said  distressed  then  and  there  found  to  leade,  drive  and 
carry  away,  and  the  same  to  prize  and  sell  for  the  payment  of  the  said  rents 
returning  tne  overplus  unto  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  the  said  bouses  and 
Ifiuids.  And  further  the  said  donors  doe  for  themselves,  theire  heires  and 
assignees  covenant  and  K^smt  to  and  with  the  Ffeoffees  aforesaid  and  their 
successors,  that  if  no  sufficient  distresse  or  distressed  can  be  had  or  taken  in 
the  premises  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaneinjg;  of  this  present  deed,  or 

if  it  shall  happen  that  any ^to  bee  made  or  replevie  or  replevins  to  be  sued 

or  obtained  oi  or  by  reason  of  any  distresse  or  distressed  to  be  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  presents  as  is  aforesaid,  that  then  and  from  thenceforth  it  shall  and  may 
bee  lawf ull  for  the  said  Ffeoffees  and  theire  successors  into  the  said  messuages 
lands  and  premises  to  enter  and  the  same  and  every  part  thereoff  to  have  use 
and  enioy  to  the  use  of  the  schoole  and  the  rentes,  issues  and  profitts  thereoff 
to  receive  and  take,  and  the  same  to  deteine  and  keepe  to  the  use  and  behoofe 
of  the  schoole  as  is  aforesaid^  without  any  account  makein^  thereoff  unto  the 
said  donors,  their  heirs  or  assignees  and  to  use  and  to  occupie  the  said  houses, 
lands  and  premises  to  the  use  aforesaid  untill  such  time  as  the  said  annual! 
rents  or  summes  and  everv  parte  or  paroell  thereoff  with  all  arrearages  and 
damages  for  non-payment  oe  fuUy  satisfied  and  paid  unto  the  said  Ffeoffees, 
their  successors  or  aaaignees  by  the  said  donors,  their  heires  or  assignees  or  any 
of  them:  of  which  said  rentes  or  summes  the  said  donors  every  and  sin^^ular 
of  them  nave  putt  the  said  Ffeoffees  in  full  possession  and  seisin  at  the  delivery 
hereof.  And  for  the  further  ratiflcauon  hereof,  the  said  donors  become  suitors 
to  the  honoured  General  Court  for  the  establishment  hereof  by  their  authority 
and  power.  Alwayes  provided  that  none  of  the  inhabitantes  of  the  said  towne 
of  Iloxburie  that  shall  not  joyne  in  this  act  with  the  rest  of  the  donors  shall 
have  any  further  benefltt  thereby  than  other  strangers  shall  have  who  are  no 
inhabitantes.  And  lastlv  it  is  granted  by  the  said  donors  that  the  Ffeoffees 
and  their  sueoessors  shall  from  time  to  time  be  accountable  unto  the  Ck>urt  of 
Assistants  and  the  donors  for  the  trust  committed  to  them  when  at  any  time 
they  shall  bee  thereunto  called  and  required.  In  witness  whereof  the  said 
donors  aforesaid  have  hereunto  subscribed  theire  names  and  sommes  given 
yearly  the  last  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1645. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  of  the  inhabitantes  of  Roxburie  as  have  or  shall  subscribe 
theire  names  or  marke  to  this  booke  for  themselves  severally  and  for  their  sev- 
erall and  respective  heires  and  executors  that  not  only  theire  houses  but  also 
theire  yards,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses  and  homesteads  shall  bee,  and  are 
herebyTxxmo,  and  bee  made  liable  to  and  for  the  severall  yearly  sommes  and 
rentes  before  or  hereafter  in  this  booke  mentioned  to  be  paia  by  every  of 
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them.    Bated  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1646.    (This  latter  clause  la 
iDBarted  in  the  midst  of  the  subacription&) 

The  seyeral  rents  created  by  these  agreements  were  first  collected  in 

1636,  and  thereafter  for  one  hundred  years — sometimes  by  a  collector 

designated  by  the  Feoffees,  and  sometimes  by  the  schoolmaster,  who 

was  often  obliged  to  take  it  out  in  board,  and  more  frequently  in 

marketable  produce.     Several  attempts  were  made  to  get  the  whole 

town  to  assume  the  work,  and  from  time  to  time  to  induce  new 

families  to  join  by  voluntary  agreement.     In  1666,  according  to  the 

historian  of  the  school  (in  1826),  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 

held,  of  which  the  original  record  says : 

In  the  year  Sizty-Siz,  in  the  month  of  January,  Mr.  Daniel  Weld  beinfi" 
formerly  dead  the  Feoffees  thoofi^ht  it  noodf ul  for  fhem  to  meete  together  imd 
accordingly  did  to  congider  what  courso  was  best  to  be  taken  for  t^e  settling 
of  the  schole  in  Roxbury,  and  upon  consultation  they  judged  it  convenient  to 
advise  with  all  the  donors  to  nave  there  counsell  tnereln,  whenipon  the 
Feoffees  sent  out  to  call  together  the  donors,  who  upon  warning  and  notice 
came  in  and  mott  the  same  month  aforesaid  and  after  some  discourse  it  was 
thought  convenient  and  a  matter  most  tending  to  peace  and  love  to  propound 
the  case  to  the  whole  towne  that  so  opportunify  might  be  given  to  as  many  as 
thought  good  of  the  Towne  to  come  in  and  joyne  in  this  worke;  and  as  to  help 
beare  the  chax^ge,  so  to  have  the  priveledg  of  the  schole :  according  to  which 
conclusion  at  me  general!  towne  meeting  that  was  in  January  it  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  towne  that  they  would  aj;x)ynt  a  time  to  mecte  and  consider  of 
uie  schole  and  either  come  in  and  ioyne  with  us  in  this  foundation  of  the  schole 
or  ells  that  they  would  present  a  oetter  way  settled  upon  as  good  or  a  better 
foundation  and  we  woula  gladly  joyne  with  them  when  it  shomd  be  presented 
to  UB.  Upon  the  proposition  of  tms  motion  to  the  towne  it  was  voateaand  con- 
durled  to  meete  ifiat  day  seaven  nighl^  and  upon  that  day  the  towne  mett,  and 
when  they  were  mett  the  scope  of  the  discourse  of  some  persons  that  spake 
most  was  for  the  remoVaJl  of  the  schoole  (which  was  not  the  worke  of  the  day) 
without  which  there  seemed  to  appeare  (w©  will  not  say  a  party)  severall  per- 
sons that  would  not  doe  anything  for  the  schoole;  so  atter  much  discourse 
spending  the  day,  they  neither  oonungin  to  joyne  in  the  old  foundation  of  the 
sdieole  nor  present  us  any  other  or  better,  tbat  meeting  was  orderly  dissolved 
and  nothing  daD& 

In  the  year  1669  the  following  petition,  signed  by  Mr.  John  Eliott 

antl  Mr.  Thomas,  was  presented  to  the  General  Court : 

Whereas,  The  first  inhabitants  of  Boxburv  to  the  number  of  more  than 
sixty  fwmilleH,  well  nigh  the  whole  town  in  uiose  davs,  have  a^p'oed  together 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  for  the  maintamanoe  tnereof 
have  b^  voltmtary  donation  given  a  small  rent  forever  out  of  their  several 
habitations  and  homesteads,  as  appears  in  the  record  of  our  school  book,  and 
have  settled  a  company  of  Feoffees  to  gather  and  improve  the  same  rents. 
Second,  toherecM,  by  Divine  Providence  our  first  book  and  charter  was  burned 
in  the  burning  of  John  Johnson's  house,  it  was  again  renewed  in  this  form  and 
maimer  as  we  do  now  present  it,  yet  ov  reason  of  sundry  of  the  donors,  and 
the  alienations  of  tenement^  we  are  under  Hub  defect  that  some  of  the  hands 
of  the  donors  are  not  unto  tnis  second  book  personally  which  were  to  the  first, 
nor  are  they  attainable,  beinff  dead;  therefore,  our  humble  request  is  that  the 
Honored  Caart  empower  the  Feoffees  to  receive  and  gather  the  same  as  if  the 
names  of  the  donors  were  written  with  their  own  hands. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  that  the 
school  had  been  carried  on  on  the  original  foundation,  althoug)) 
certain  subscribers  had  not  paid  according  to  agreement,  and  certain 
townsmen  objected  to  this  mode  of  providing  a  school,  yet  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  mode,  the  committee  advise  the  Feoffees  be 
empowered  to  collect  former  subscriptioiiB,  and  to  receive  certain 
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lands  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.     On  this  recommendation 
the  following  act  was  passed  in  1670 : 

WherecUy  Certain  of  the  JnhabitaatB  of  Rozlnuy  oat  of  a  rellgiouB  care  of 
their  poeterity,  and  their  good  education  in  literature,  did  heretofore  sequest'r 
and  set  apart,  certain  sums  of  money  amomting  to  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid 
aimuaUy  unto  certain  Feoffees  and  their  succesBors,  bv  the  said  Donors  or 
Feoffees  orderly  chosen  for  the  sole  and  only  behoof  of  benefit  and  settlement 
of  a  free  school  in  the  sd.  town  of  Rozbury;  obliging  themselves,  heirs,  exec- 
utors and  assignes,  together  with  their  houses  and  nomesteads,  for  the  true 
and  full  performance  of  their  respective  obligations— all  which  doth  fully 
appear  by  their  agreement  bearing  date  the  last  of  August  one  thousand  six 
hundred  fomtv-flve;  in  which  agreement  the  original  donors  were  wisely 
suitors  to  the  Gfeneral  Ck>urt  for  the  establishment  of  the  premises,  according 
to  which  a  petition  was  offered  in  the  name  of  the  present  Feoffees  to  the  Gfen- 
eral Ck)urt  nolden  at  Boston— May  19,  1669.  In  answer  of  which  the  Court 
impowered  a  committee  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  return  the  case  to  the  Court, 
which  accordingly  was  done  as  appeared  by  their  return  dated  May  19,  1670. 
After  serious  consideration  whereof  the  Court  doth  hereby  order  and  enact, 
that  the  said  agreement  made  and  signed  by  the  donors  of  the  said  sum  of 
money  the  last  of  August,  1645,  be  by  our  auuiority,  ratified  and  estabUshed, 
to  all  intents,  ends  and  punxises  therein  specified;  b«th  with  req)ect  to  the 
orderly  choice,  and  power  ox  the  Feoffees,  as,  also  for  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment  of  the  saia  sums  of  money  distinctly  to  be  yeilded  and  payed  by  the 
donors  of  the  same,  according  to  their  respective  subscriptions,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  of  payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  sums  of  money  to  which  subscrip- 
tion is  made  or  consent  l^;aUy  proved,  that  the  orderly  distress  of  the  Feoffees 
upon  the  respective  estates  ol)liged  shall  be  valid  for  the  payment  of  any  such 
sums  of  money  so  refused  to  be  payed;  as  also  this  Court  by  their  aumority 
doth  settle  and  determine  the  lands  of  Lawrence  Whittamore  with  all  the  rents 
and  arrearafl;es  that  have  or  may  arise  from  thence  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
received  ana  improved  by  the  so.  Feoffees  to  the  use,  behoof,  and  b^eflt  of 
the  free  school  in  Eozbury.  which  sd.  Feoffees  are  hereby  impowered  for  the 
ordering  of  all  things  for  the  settlement,  and  reparation,  of  the  school-house, 
choice  of  masters  and  orders  of  schooles,  to  improve  aJl  donations  either 
past  or  future,  for  the  behoof,  and  benefit  oi  the  said  school,  without  any  per- 
sonall  or  private  respects,  as  also  the  ordering  of  twenty  acres  of  arable  land, 
lying  in  the  great  lotts.  which  hath  been  in  occupation  for  the  sd.  school  about 
twenty  veareL  as  also  that  if  for  the  necessary  and  convenient  future  being  of 
a  school-master  there  be  necessary  the  future  levying  of  any  further  sums  of 
money:  That  the  said  donors  be  absolutely  and  wholly  free  from  any  such 
levy  or  imposition,  those  only  being  acooimted  donors  who  are  possessors  of, 
or  reiroonsiDle  for,  the  sd.  sums  of  money  according  te  subsoiption  and  the 
said  Feoffees  to  be  always  responsible  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  Donors 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  provided  l^ere  be  constant  provision 
of  an  able  grammar  schoolmaster,  and  the  school-house  is  setled  where  it  was 
first  intended,  and  may  be  aocommodable  to  those  whose  homesteads  were 
engaged  towards  the  maintainance  thereof  and  in  case  there  be  need  of 
further  contribution  that  the  levy  be  equally  made  on  all  the  inhabitants 
excepting  only  those  that  do  by  virtue  of  their  subscription  pay  tiieir  full  pro- 
portion <^  the  annual  charges. 

The  Free  School  was  continued  under  this  act  until  January  21, 1780,  when 
an  act  was  passed  inoorjiorating  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  the 
easterly  part  of  Boxbury,  and  for  a  half  century  afterwards  the  Free  School 
was  conducted  like  any  ottier  incoiporabed  academy. 

BBNEFAOTOBS  AJXD  TI1A.CHBB8  OF  THE  BOXBUBT  SOHOGL. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  Boxbury  Free  or  Grammar  School  were 
Sajcubl  HuoBUBiiB,  who  died  in  1642;  La.wbengb  Whittamobs,  who  died  in 
1644,  *'  an  ancient  Christian  of  80  years,''  leaving  his  whole  estate  to  the  school, 
which  still  belongs  to  the  trustees;  Isaao  Heath,  who  left  by  will  in  1660,  256 
acres  to  the  school;  and  Thomas  Bxlu 

Thomas  Bell  who  came  over  in  1685,  was  made  freeman  in  1686,  but  returned 
to  Su^and  in  1664^  where  he  died  in  1672— leaving  a  will  dated  JaxL  20, 1671, 
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in  which  is  the  f oUowmg  provjsloii,  held  <m  long  leases  for  the  heaefit  of  the 
Bchool: 

^'^  Imprimis,  I  give  unto  Mr.  John  Eli<^  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  People  of  God  at  Roxbiuy  in  New  England  and  Isaac  Johnson  whom  I 
take  to  TO  an  officer  or  overseer  of  or  in  said  Chorch,  and  to  one  other  like 
Godly  person  now  bearing  office  in  said  Church  and  their  successors  the  min- 
ister and  other  two  such  head  officers  of  the  said  Church  at  Roxbury  as  the 
whole  church  there  from  time  to  time  shall  best  approve  of  successively  from 
time  to  time  forever  all  those  mv  messuages  or  tenements,  lands  and  heredita- 
ments with  their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances  situate,  lying,  and  beine  at 
Roxbury  in  New  England  aforesaid  in  parts  beyond  the  seas  co  have  and  to 
hold  to  the  said  officers  of  the  said  Church  of  Roxbury  for  the  time  being  and 
their  successors  from  time  to  time  forever,  in  trust  only  notwithstanding,  to 
and  for  the  maintainanoe  of  a  schoolemascer  and  free  school  for  the  teaching 
and  instructing  of  jRwr  Men'8  children  at  Roxbury  aforesaid  forever  and  to  be 
for  no  other  use,  intent,  and  purpose  whatsoever.''^ 

Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Hi-t  Ty  of  the  Town  of  Roxbury  eays: 

With  such  bounties,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  school  was,  very  early,  one  **  of 
high  character  "  and  *  *  the  admiration  of  the  neighboring  towns. ''  It  was  said 
by  Mather  "  that  Roxbury  had  afforded  more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and 
then  for  the  public,  than  any  other  town  of  its  bigness  or,  if  I  mistiakft  not,  of 
twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  England.'' 

And  the  Roxbury  Free  School,  for  the  liberality  of  its  objects,  the  great 
names  that  have  been  associated  with  it,  and  the  actual  good  it  has  done,  as 
well  as  for  its  wealth,  deserves  an  honorable  place  amongst  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  But  these  must  be  passed  by  now,  whilst  we  turn  over  a  few 
matters  concerning  its  early  days. 

In  1648,  Isaac  Morrill  agreed  to  collect  the  school  money  and  pay  it  over  to 
the  schoolmaster. 

The  first  tea<*her  named  in  the  school  records  is  Master  Hanf  ord,  who  agreed 
for  twenty-two  pounds  per  annum. 

The  25th  of  the  9th  month,  1652,  the  feoflTees  agreed  with  Mr.  Daniel  Welde 
"that  he  provide  convenient  benches  with  forms,  with  tables  for  the  scholars, 
a  convenient  seate  for  the  achoolemaster,  a  Deske  to  put  the  Dictionary  on  and 
shelves  to  lay  up  bookes,  and  keepe  the  house  and  windows  and  doores  with 
the  chimney  sufficient  and  proper  and  there  shall  be  added  to  his  yearly  stipend 
due  by  the  Booke  the  rent  of  the  schoole  land  being  four  pounds  the  years. 
He  having  promised  the  Feoffees  to  free  them  of  the  labor  of  gathering  up  the 
partjculars  of  the  contributions  and  they  to  stand  by  him  in  case  any  be 
refractorr.*' 

Though  our  early  law  of  the  colony  required  each  town  to  provide  a  school- 
master to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  and,  when  any  towns  should  have 
a  hundred  families  or  householders,  to  set  up  a  grammar  school,  there  i^pears 
to  have  been  none  but  this  in  Roxbury. 

In  l&SSy  the  Feoffees  made  an  agreement  with  John  Prudden  as  teacher,  for 
a  year,  the  terms  of  which  are  a  little  curioua  Master  Prudden  '* promised 
and  engaged  to  use  his  best  endeavor,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  instruct 
in  all  Scholasticall,  morall,  and  Theological  discipline,  the  Children  (soe  far  as 
they  are  or  shall  be  capable)  of  the  signers  all  A.  B.  C.  darians  excepted." 

About  fifty  persons  signed  the  agreement,  and  four  of  whose  children  were 
to  be  instructed  gratis;  this  exception  would  prove  that  the  school  was  not  free 
in  the  present  use  of  that  word,  to  the  fifty  subscribers. 

And  the  Feoffees,  **  not  enjoyning,  nor  leting  the  said  Pruden  from  teanhing 
any  other  children,  provided  the  number  thereof  doe  not  hinder  the  profiting 
of  the  forenamed  youth,''  promised  to  allow  Mr.  Pruden  twenty-five  pounds 
half  on  the  29th  of  Sept  and  the  other  half  "to  be  payed  on  March  25,  by 
William  Fiarks  and  Robert  Williams,  their  heirs  or  .administrators,  at  the 
uppac  mills  in  Roxbury,  three-quarters  in  Indian  Com,  or  peas,  and  the  other 
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foorth  part  in  barley,  all  good  and  merchantable  at  price  oorrsnt  in  the 
country  rate,  at  the  day  of  pa3rment" 

It  was  "alsoe  further  added''  that  ''if  any  other  persons  in  the  town  of 
Rozbury  shall  for  like  ends  desire  and  upon  like  grounds  with  the  above-men- 
tioned, see  meete  to  adde  their  names  to  this  writing,  th^  shaUe  enjoye  the 
likepriviledges." 

One  column  of  the  subscribers  was  headed  **  Oratis,** 

At  one  time,  probably  about  1673,  the  Bell  lands  were  let  to  John  Gk>re  for 
twenty-one  years,  he  agreeing  '*to  teach  the  school  or  procure  a  substitute,  or 
pay  £12  a  year  in  com,  or  cattle,"  &c 

In  1679,  it  was  ordered  that  "parents,  &c.,  of  children  comeing  td  the 
school,  whether  inhabitants  or  strangers,  shall  pay  four  shillings  a  child  to  the 
master  or  bring  half  a  cord  of  good  merchantable  wood,  except  such  as  for 
poverty  or  otherwise  shall  be  acquitted  by  the  feoffees.'' 

In  1724  it  was  ordered  that  parents,  &c.,  shall  send  4sft.  Hd.  in  money  or  two 
feet  of  good  wood  for  each  child  within  ten  days  *'  or  the  master  to  suffer  no 
such  children  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  fire." 

In  1735  the  amount  for  each  child  was  eight  shillings  or  two  feet  of  wood. 

In  1665,  the  school-house,  probably  the  first,  was  repaired  by  Capt.  Johnson. 
But  in  1666  it  was  complained  of  as  out  of  repair.  In  1681  one  of  the  teachers 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  trustees  says  ''of  inconveniences,  I  shall  instance  no 
other,  but  that  of  the  school-house  the  confused  and  nastie  posture  that  it  is  in, 
not  fitting  for  to  reside  in,  the  glass  broken  and  thereupon  very  raw  and  cold, 
•  the  floor  very  much  broken  and  torn  up  to  kindle  fires,  the  hearth  spoiled,  the 
seats  some  burnt  and  others  out  of  kilter,  that  one  had  as  well  nigh  as  goods 
keep  school  in  a  hog  stie  as  in  it."  (This  master  was  evidently  not  restricted 
to  morall,  ecclesiasticall  and  theologicall  discipline.)  A  new  building  was 
probably  built  about  this  period. 

In  1742,  the  old  school-house  being  much  gone  to  decay,  the  Feoffees,  "  with 
the  help  of  many  well  disposed  persons  by  way  of  subscription"  erected  a  new 
school-house.  This  was  built  of  brick,  of  one  story.  The  second  story  was 
added  in  1820.  It  was  sold  in  1885.  When  they  built  the  brick  school-house  in 
1742  the  *'  HonL  Paul  Dudley  Esquire  was  pleased  to  bestow  for  the  use  of  said 
school  a  good  handsome  BeU." 

In  16SS,  the  school  lands  were  let  at  auction  for  five  hundred  years.  This 
gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  aJleged  that  there  was  fraud  in  the  sola 
About  1716  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  council  and  the  leases  of  Bell's  land 
were  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  and  statutes  of  England  and  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Feoffees.  A  suit  or  suits  were  brought  in  court  Achmuty 
and  Valentine  were  counsel  for  the  school,  but  Qore  the  defendant  prevailed  at 
last,  after  the  case  had  been  appealed  and  reviewed.  These  leases  were  finally 
all  cancelled  by  agreement. 

In  1723  the  standard  of  admission  was  raised.  Instead  of  excluding  only 
ABCdarians,  the  order  provided  that  the  master  should  "not  be  obliged  to 
receive  any  children  for  his  instruction  at  the  said  school  until  such  time  as 
they  can  spell  common  easy  English  words  either  in  the  Primer,  or  in  the 
Psalter  in  some  good  measure."  Latin  was  ordered  to  be  taught  at  least  as 
early  as  1674.  ^ 

In  a  petition  of  Stephen  Williams  and  others,  in  the  year  1715,  to  the  Gteneral 
CJourt,  to  confirm  a  grant  of  500  acres  by  l^e  Legislature  to  the  school  in  1660, 
and  of  which  the  school  had  received  no  benefit,  it  is  claimed  "that  said  Free 
School  is  one  of  the  ancientest  and  most  famous  school  in  this  Province,  where, 
by  the  fear  of  God,  more  persons  have  had  their  education  who  have  been,  and 
now  are,  worthy  ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  than  in  any,  (we  may  say) 
than  in  many  towns  of  like  bigness  in  the  Province,"  &c 
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FBXB  SCHOOL  IK  GHABLESTOWV. 

The  settlement  of  Gharlestown  was  began  in  1629,  and  in  June, 
1636,  'Mr.  William  Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for 
a  twelvemonth ;'  and  in  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  granted 
to  the  town  Lovell's  Island,  which  was  leased  out,  and  the  rent  was 
applied  by  the  town  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

In  1647,  against  a  marginal  reference  in  the  Town  Records — 
'Allowance  granted  for  the  Town  School.'  January  20,  it  is  re- 
corded— 'It  was  agreed  that  a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  should  be 
gathered  of  the  town  towards  the  school  for  this  year,  and  the  five 
pounds  that  Major  Sedgwick  is  to  pay  this  year  (for  the  island)  for 
the  school ;  also,  the  town's  part  of  the  Mistick  weir  for  the  School 
forever.'  The  town  in  1650  had  'about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dwelling  houses.' 

In  1661,  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  removed  from  Ipswich  to  Charles- 
town,  and  took  charge  of  the  Town  School.  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1666,  he  presented  to  the  Selectmen  the  following  motion  : — 

FirBi^  That  they  would  take  care  the  school-house  be  speedily  amended,  be- 
cause it  is  much  out  of  repair. 

Secondly^  That  they  would  take  care  that  his  yearly  salary  be  paid,  the  con- 
stables being  much  behind  with  him. 

Thirdly^  Putting  them  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town ; 
viz.,  that  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered  to  set  up  in  the  town  so  long 
as  be  could  teach  the  same,  yet  Mr.  Mansfield  is  suffered  to  teach  and  take 
away  his  scholars. 

From  an  order  of  this  date  (Jan.  12, 1666)  it  appears  that  'many 
of  qur  yoaths  were  guilty  of  rude  and  irreverent  carriage  in  the 
times  of  the  public  ordinances  of  praying  and  preaching  on  the 
Lord's  Day,'  it  was  commended  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  further 
their  cheerful  endeavors  by  sitting  in  turn  before  the  youths'  pew 
during  morning  and  evening  exercise — and  '  it  is  our  joint  expecta- 
tion that  all  youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  unless  on  grounded 
exemption  by  us,  do  constantly  sit  in  some  one  of  those  three  pews 
made  purposely  for  them,  except  Mr.  Cheever's  scholars,  who  are 
required  to  sit  orderly  and  constantly  in  the  pews  appointed  for 
them  together.' 

In  1671,  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  celebrated  teacher,  was  engaged 
by  the  Selectmen  to  keep  the  Town  School  on  the  following  terms : 

1.  That  he  shall  be  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by  the  town,  and  receive 
twenty  shillrngs  a  year  firom  eadi  particular  scholar  that  he  shall  teach,  to  be 
paid  him  by  those  who  send  children  to  him  to  school. 

2.  That  he  shall  propose  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the  college,  with 
learning  answerable. 

3.  That  he  shall  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  half  a  year's  mutual  notice  by  him  and  the  town,  before 
any  change  or  remove  on  either  side. 
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PUBUO  80H00LB  DT  WATIBTOWV. 

Watkrtowk  was  settled  in  1630 ;  the  first  charch  was  oiganised 
July  28,  in  the  same  year,  and  a  place  for  public  worship  was 
erected  prior  to  1634.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  school-house  in 
the  town  records  is  September  17,  1649.  This  was  probably  a 
Town  Grammar  or  Free  School,  for  it  was  robbed  in  1664,  by  two 
Indians,  of  seventeen  Greek  and  Latin  books.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  a  teacher  is  1649,  when  the  town  'signified  its  desire  to 
David  Mitchell,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  him  to  teach  school'  In 
1660-51,  Richard  Norcross  was  hired  for  one  year  for  £30,  and  was 
<  allowed  2s.  a  head  for  keeping  the  dry  herd.'  Pupils  not  inhabit- 
ants were  to  pay  tuition  '  as  before.'  The  same  teacher  was  em- 
ployed, at  different  periods  afterward,  for  forty  years, '  to  be  paid 
by  the  parents  for  English,  3d.  per  week ;  for  writing,  4d.  a  week ; 
for  Latin,  6d.  a  week.' 

In  1700,  the  town  'voted  Mr.  Goddard  £10  for  the  year  ensuing, 
and  the  rates  from  parents  and  owners  of  children.'  In  1764,  '  Rev. 
Joseph  Moore  was  desired  to  keep  school  and  be  helpful  to  the  min- 
ister for  £40 ;  and  4d.  per  week  for  all  who  should  send  their  children.' 

FBEE  SCHOOL  IK  NEWBERRY. 

'OuLD  Newberrt'  was  settled  and  incorporated  in  1635;  in 
1639,  ten  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  Anthony  Somerby  *for  his 
encouragement  to  keep  school  one  year.'  And  the  first  notice  of 
the  town's  intention  to  build  a  school-house  and  to  support  a  teacher 
at  their  expense  was  in  1652.  In  the  year  following,  it  was  ordered 
'  that  the  town  should  pay  twenty-four  pounds  by  the  year  to  main- 
tain a  free  ^hool  at  the  meeting-house,'  against  which  vote  seven- 
teen persons  'desired  to  have  their  dissents  recorded.' — CofSn's 
Hutory  of  Newberry. 

FREE  SCHOOL  OF  DUZBX7RT. 

The  settlement  of  Duxbury  was  begun  about  1632,  and  was  made 
a  township  in  1637.  The  earliest  instruction  was  publicly  given  by 
the  clergyman.  Rev.  Ralph  Partridge,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a 
public  school  in  the  colony  till  after  the  Court  of  Plymouth  granted 
the  people  certain  fisheries  '  for  and  toward  tifree  school,  for  the  train- 
ing up  of  youth  in  literature  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  1655.' 

GRAMMAR  OR  FREE  SCHOOL  OF  IPSWICH. 

The  Grammar  school  of  Ipswich,  in  which  Mr.  Cheever  taught 
after  leaving  New  Haven,  was  in  existence  in  1651,  when  the  town 
granted  '  all  the  Neck  beyond  Ohebacco  river  for  the  maintenance 
thereof.'  This  land  was  leased  for  £14  a  year.  The  committee 
fixed  what  each  scholar  should  pay  yearly  or  quarterly. 
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1636—1654. 

In  1686,  sir  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court,  or  Legislature,  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met 
at  Boston  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  continued  in  session  until  the 
28th  of  October,  passed  an  actf  appropriating  £400  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school,  or  aollage.  The  sum  thus  set  apart  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time,  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  civilized  portion  of  the  population  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  persons  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  scattered  thinly  through 
ten  or  twelve  small  villages,  in  a  country  whose  resources  was  not  yet 
developed,  and  of  which  so  little  was  known,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  unexplored.  But  in  all  these  villages,  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters were  educated  men — many  of  them  were  eminent  graduates  of 
the  onivernty  of  Cambridge,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  England.  These  men  gave  direction  to  the  educar 
tional  policy  of  the  colony,  whidi  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  '^  learning  was  not  buried  in  the 
graves  of  the  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth."! 

In  1637,  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  Counsel- 
ors Humphrey,  Harlaskenden,  and  Houghton,  and  the  Ministers 
Cotton,  Wilson,  Davenport,  Wells,  Shepard,  and  Peters,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  *'  to  take  order  for  a  college,"  which, 
in  the  same  year,  was  located  in  Newtown,  and  which  name  was 
changed,  in  1638,  to  Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
so  many  of  the  leading  colonists  had  received  their  education. 

In  1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  Charlestown  in 
1637,  gave  by  his  will  the  sum  of  £779  17«.  2d,  in  money,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  volumes  of  books.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 

*  This  sketch  will  follow  nilMtantially  Ellot'g  "  matory  of  Harvard  CoOege.** 
t  '•Tbe  Conrt  agreed  to  gire  £400  toward  a  achool  or  college,  whereof  jB20O  to  be  paid 
Dczt  yaar,  and  jESOO  when  the  work  ia  finished,  and  the  next  Coun  to  appoint  where  and 
what  building."    For  Liit  ofl^egisIatlTe  Grants,  9ee  Appendix,  p.  139. 

t  ''The  ends  for  which  our  fathers  did  chiefly  erect  a  college  In  New  England,  were  that 
lo  aeholarv  might  be  there  educated  for  the  eerrice  of  Christ  and  his  churches,  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  that  they  might  be  seasoned  in  then:  tender  years  with  such  principles  iis 
brought  their  blessed  progenitors  into  this  wilderness.  There  Is  no  one  thing  of  grsster  con< 
cemmcot  to  thsM  ehorchss.  In  present  and  aftertlmes,  than  the  profperi^  of  that  society. 
They  can  not  sobsisc  without  a  college  **^Dr,  Increate  Matkmr, 
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very  little  is  known  of  a  man  whose  name  is  deservedly  oommemora- 
ted  in  that  of  the  college,  to  which  his  bequest  was  so  timely  and  so 
bountiful  an  aid.  He  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  colony, 
though  long  enough  to  acquire  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  to 
excite  in  himself  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  e^rt  to  extend  the 
means  of  education.  He  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  orthodox 
divine,  and  a  practical  Christian ;  and  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  individual,  that  a  man  of  Buch  character,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  should  have  been  found  in  his  position.  The 
sum  above  named  was  but  half  of  his  property,  and  must  be  esteemed 
equal  to  six  or  seven  times  the  same  nominal  amount  at  the  present 
day — sufficient,  certainly,  to  secure  to  its  possessor  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  they  would  then  have  been  esteemed.  And  yet  he  leaves  his 
native  country,  a  voluntary  exile,  and  resorts  to  the  feeble  settlement 
of  a  scanty  colony,  in  an  unknown  wild,  and  preaches  the  gospel  to 
the  little  flock  that  can  be  found  there  to  attend  his  ministrations. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  strength  in  the  human  character,  or  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  and  superiority  to  worldly  advantages,  in  the  human 
heart,  surely  they  were  exhibited  by  John  Harvard.* 

The  first  class  was  formed  in  1638,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton — but  whether  as  a  preparatory  or  collegiate  class  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton  enjoys  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  schoolmasters  in 
New  England,  who  disgraced  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of  ^  the  school  at 
Cambridge,^'  by  bad  temper,  unjustifiable  severities,  and  short  commons. 

In  1640  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of 
the  Oharlestown  ferry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dun- 
ster  arrived  from  England ;  and  so  eminently  qualified  was  he  by 
learning,  ability  and  virtues  for  the  office  of  president,  that  he  was 
placed  in  it  at  once  by  a  sort  of  acclamation  and  general  consent. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  office  6n  the  27th  of  August,  1640.  Under 
his  administration,  and  principally  by  his  efforts,  a  course  of  study 
was  prescribed,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  students  was 
framed,  the  ceremonial  of  the  annual  commencement  and  conferring 
of  degrees  was  instituted,  and  a  charter,  the  first  corporation  created 
by  the  General  Court,  and  which  still  remain  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country,  was  obtained.  Prob- 
ably the  college  never  had  a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  officer 
than  President  Dunster,  and  yet  all  his  services  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning  could  not  protect  him  from  being  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 

•  For  "Memoir  of  Harvird/'  and  Mr.  rverett's  addreia  on  erecting  a  moDoment  to  hto 
mamory  in  M38,  aea  Barnard's  ''American  Journal  of  Education,".  Vol.  V,  p  521-<o34. 
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for  dktorbing  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  bj  preaching  antipedo- 
baptism  in  the  church  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  pastor.  He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  receive  admonition  on  Lecture 
Day,*  and  to  be  laid  under  bonds  for  good  behavior ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  against  him,  that  on  the  24th  of  October,  1654,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  and  retired  to  Scituate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  In  compH* 
ance  with  his  dying  request,  flis  body  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge, 
that  it  might  rest  near  the  college  which  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
faithfully. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, drawn  up  by  President  Dunster,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
manners  of  that  age.  *^  They  [the  students]  shall  honor,  as  their  pa- 
renta,  the  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  all  who  are  older  than  them- 
selves, as  reason  requires,  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  when 
asked  a  question,  not  contradicting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of 
honor  and  reverence  which  are  in  praiseworthy  use,  saluting  them 
with  a  bow,  standing  uncovered,"  Ac.  The  use  of  their  mother 
tongue  was  prohibited,  and  perhaps  so  much  might  be  efiected  by 
law  even  now ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  substitute  for  it  in  familiar  use.  Latin,  surely,  would  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

The  mode  of  discipline  authorized  by  the  "  seventeenth  rule ''  is  a 
recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise  might  have  rested  on  obscure  tra- 
dition only,  that  our  fathers,  in  common  with  their  contemporaries 
generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon  one  characteristic  of  human 
nature,  at  least.  The  degrading  and  brutalizing  effect  of  stripes  has 
been  so  often,  so  eloquently,  and  so  learnedly  demonstrated  in  modem 
times,  and  has  been  shown,  besides,  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  especial  wonder  that  the  genera- 
tions which  grew  up  under  such  a  liability  did  not  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, rather  than  make  any  further  progress  toward  civilization. 
We,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sympathize  deeply,  and  even  painfully, 
with  the  feelings,  wounded  and  indignant  as  they  must  have  been, 
of  a  future  baronet,  a  governor,  three  presidents  of  the  college,  and 
thirty-seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  distin- 
guished individuals,  all  of  whom  were  exposed,  for  the  four  years  of 
their  college  life,  to  the  cruelty  permitted  in  the  following  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  Dunster.     ""  If  any  student  shall  violate  the  law  of  Qod  and 

*  Leetare  Bay— Rer.  Dr.  Cotton  eommenMd  the  pnotiee  of  a  public  dtoconrM  on  Thnra* 
day  of  each  week,  which  was  attended  by  the  devout  from  aO  theTlllaffes  aboat  BoaTon,  and 
haa  been  continued  to  the  preaeiit  time. 
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of  this  college,  either  from  perveraeness,  or  from  groM  negligence, 
after  he  shall  have  been  twice  admonished,  hs  may  be  whipped,  if  not 
an  adult ;  but  if  an  adult,  his  cause  shall  be  laid  before  the  overseers, 
that  notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  according  to  his  deserts. 
In  case  of  graver  offences,  however,  let  no  one  expect  such  gradual 
proceedings,  or  that  an  admonition  must  necessarily  be  repeated  in 
relation  to  the  same  law." 

The  enforcement  of  the  "  twelfth  rule  "  would,  in  these  days,  cer- 
tainly afford  frequent  occasion  for  both  the  admonition  and  the  rod, 
and  one  can  not  but  suspect  that,  even  then,  the  police  of  the  college 
must  have  bad  some  calls  for  activity,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  '*  No 
scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing  of  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  approbation  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor.  But  if  he 
shall  do  so,  he' shall  be  fined  by  the  president,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  offence." 

The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  Ck)llege,  was  holden  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1642,  when  nine  candidates  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.*  "  They  were  young  men  of  good  hope,"  remarks  Gov. 
Winthrop,  *^  and  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  good  proof  of 
their  profidency  iu  the  tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  were  present,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
students,  dined  at  the  ^*  ordinary  commons."  Thus  commenced  flow- 
ing out  that  current  of  cultivated  intellect,  which  has  widened  and 
deepened  into  more  than  a  mighty  stream,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  social  life  and  public  sentiment  of  each  successive 
generation  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

In  1642  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston,  passed  the  following 
^  Act  eetahlishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:*^ — 

Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  as,  there  is  a  College  founded 
in  Canihridge,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Hirvird  Collbgb,  for  the  en- 
oouragement  whereof  this  Court  has  given  the  sum  of  four  hundred  poande,  and 
also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  Charlostown  and  Boston,  iind  that  the  well 
ordering  and  managing  of  tne  said  College  is  of  great  concernment ; 

It  IB  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  the  GofVor- 
nor  and  Deputy  Governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistratea  of  this  juris- 
diction, together  with  the  teaching  elders  of  the  six  next  adjoining  towns,  viz., 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
President  of  the  said  College  for  the  time  being,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  all  suoh  orders,  statutes,  and  con- 
stitutions, as  they  shall  see  neoesaary  for  the  instituting,  goiding,  and  furthering 
of  the  said  College,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety, 
morality,  and  learning ;  as  also  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  use  and  be- 
hoof of  tiie  said  College,  and  the  members  thereof,  all  gifts,  legacies,  bequeaths, 
revenues,  lands,  and  donations,  as  either  have  been,  are,  or  sl^l  be,  conferred, 
bestowed,  or  any  ways  shall  fall,  or  come,  to  the  said  College. 

'  8m  AprsNDix  VI.  for  Uie  BUtutes,  Ae.— rspriuted  entire  from  Quloey's  "ACflory  ^Bmr 
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A  La  %vh5reu  it  aiay  oome  to  pass,  that  many  of  the  said  maeistratea  and  said 
elden  nnay  be  abacnt,  or  otherwise  employed  about  other  weighty  affiurs,  when 
the  said  College  may  need  their  present  help  and  counsel, — ^It  is  therefore  order- 
ed, that  the  greater  number  of  said  magistrates  and  elders,  which  shall  be  present, 
with  the  President,  shall  have  the  power  of  thu  whole.  Provided,  that  if  any 
constitution,  order,  or  orders,  by  them  made,  shall  be  found  hurtfhl  to  the  said 
College,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  to  the  weal-pnblio,  then,  upon  appeal  of  the 
party  or  parties  grieved,  unto  the  company  of  Overseers,  first  mentioned,  they 
shall  repeal  the  said  order,  or  orders,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, or  stand  accountable  thereof  to  the  next  General  Court 

In  1048  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  governors  of  the  college  to  adopt 
a  common  seal,  in  a  form  which  has  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
appropriate  beauty.  Three  books  were  spread  open  on  a  shield,  and 
upon  them  was  inscribed  the  word  Veritas,  expressing  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  object  of  the  institution,  and  indicating  the 
most  prominent  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  device  was  ever  engraved,  or  used  ;  though  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  more  comprehensive,  and  more  simple,  than  the  first 
seal  which  was  actually  used,  and  which  had  the  motto  "  In  Christi 
Gloriam.**  This,  as  it  would  be  ordinarily  understood,  conveys  the 
erroneons  impression  that  the  institution  was  designed  to  be,  or  that 
it  actually  was,  a  theological  school ;  and  such  an  idea  is  still  more 
directly  countenanced  by  the  motto  subsequently  introduced,  and 
which  is  still  in  use,  Christo  bt  EcoLBsiiB.  Veritab  includes  every 
species  of  truth,  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  in  unison  with  the 
known  plan  and  character  of  the  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  de- 
vice, characteristic  of  that  age,  recommends  itself  to  the  best  taste  of 
all  ages. 

In  1642  and  1643  many  large  donations  of  money,  types,  books, 
Ac^  irere  made  by  persons  in  England,  and  in  the  colony.  Some 
of  the  money  which  came  from  abroad  was  taken  by  the  General 
Court,  and  interest  was  allowed  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine 
per  cent  This  was' con  tinned  for  many  years,  and  then  discontinued 
for  some  time  ;  till  at  length,  in  1713,  the  original  sum  was  repud, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent  from  1685. 

In  1650  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  General  Court,  by  which  the 
President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer  were  made  a  '*  Corporation," 
with  power  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  doing  many,  nay  almost 
all  neoesaary  acts  "for  the  advancement  and  education  of  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences." 

The  Charter  ef  the  President  and  FeUowe  of  Harvard  College,  under  the 
Seal  of  the  Colony  of  Maeeachueette  Bay,  and  bearing  date^  may  Slat,  A. 
D.  1650. 

Whereas,  throoflfh  the  fl^oo^  hand  of  Go<1,  many  well-devoted  persons  hare 
beta,  and  daily  are,  moved,  and  stirred  up,  to  give  and  bestow,  sundry  gifts,  1^- 
«M,  lan^  and  rovennes,  for  the  advanoement  of  all  good  Uteratnre,  arts^uid 
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stcicncea,  in  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge  in  the  oonnty  of  Middlesex,  and  to 
the  maintenanoe  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  for  all  aocommodations  of 
buildings,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions,  that  may  oonduce  to  the  education 
uf  the  English  and  Indian  youth  of  this  oonntry,  in  knowledge  and  eodliness. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  for  the  furthering  of  so  good  a  work,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  from 
henceforth,  that  the  said  College,  in  Cambridge  in  Middlesex,  in  New  England, 
shall  be  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  to  wit:  a  President,  five  Fel- 
lows, and  a  Treasurer  or  Burisar ;  and  that  Henry  Dunster  shall  be  the  first 
President;  Samuel  Mather,  Samuel  Danforth,  Masters  of  Art,  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
Comfort  Starr,  and  Samuel  Eaton,  Bachelors  of  Art,  shall  be  the  five  Fellows ; 
and  Thomas  Danforth  to  be  present  Treasurer,  all  of  tliem  being  inhabitants  in 
the  Bay,  and  shall  be  the  first  seven  persons  of  which  the  said  Corporation  shall 
consist ;  and  that  the  said  seven  persons,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  procur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  and  by  their  counsel  and  con- 
sent, shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time,  or  times,  to  elect 
A  new  President,  Fellows,  or  Treasurer,  so  oft,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  any  of 
the  said  persons  shall  die,  or  be  removed  ;  which  said  President  and  Fellows,  for 
the  time  being,  shall  for  ever  hereafter,  in  name  and  fact,  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  kw,to  alt  intents  and  purposes ;  and  shall  have  perpetual  succession ; 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  President  and  Fellovvs  of  Harvard  College,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  eligible  as  aforesiud,  and  by  that  name  they,  and  their 
successors,  shall  and  may  pur&ase  and  acquire  to  themselves,  or  take  and  receive 
Qpoti  free  gift  and  donation,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  within  this 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  any  goods  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
President,  Fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  said  College ;  and  also  may  sue  and  plead, 
or  be  sued  and  impleaded  by  the  name  aforesaid,  in  all  Courts  and  places  of  judi- 
cature, within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid. 

And  that  the  said  President,  with  any  three  of  the  Fellows,  shall  have  power, 
and  are  hereby  authorized,  when  they  shall  think  fit,  to  make  and  appoint  a  com- 
mon seal  for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation.  And  the  President  and  Fellows,  or 
major  part  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  may  meet  and  choose  such  officers  and 
servants  for  the  College,  and  make  such  allowance  to  them,  and  them  also  to  re- 
move, and  after  death,  or  removal,  to  choose  such  others,  and  to  make,  from  time 
to  time,  such  ordere  and  by-laws,  for  the  better  ordering,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  provided,  the  said  orders  be  allowed  by  the 
Overseers.  And  also,  that  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  major  part  of  them  with 
the  Treasurer,  shall  have  power  to  make  conclusive  bargains  for  lands  and  tene- 
ments, to  be  purchased  by  the  said  Corporation,  for  valuable  consideration. 

And  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  said  College  and  Corpo- 
ration, Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  President,  and  three 
more  of  the  Fellows,  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  due  warning  or  no- 
tice given  by  the  President  to  the  rest,  hold  a  meeting,  for  the  debating  and  con- 
cluding of  af&irs  concerning  the  profits  and  revenues  of  any  lands,  and  disposing 
of  their  goods  (provided 'that  all  the  said  disposings  be  aceording  to  the  will  of  the 
donors) ;  and  for  direction  in  all  emergent  occasions ;  execution  of  all  orders  and 
by-kiws ;  and  for  the  procuring  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Overseers  and  So- 
ciety, 'm  great  and  difficult  coses ;  and  in  cose  of  non-agreement ;  in  all  which 
oases  afbi>p8aid,  the  conclusion  shall  be  made  by  the  major  part,  the  said  President 
having  a  casting  voice,  the  Overseers  consenting  Uiereunto;  and  that  all  the 
aforesaid  transactions  shall  tend  to  and  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  President, 
Fellows,  scholars,  and  officers  of  the  said  College,  and  for  all  accommodations  of 
buildings,  l^ks,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions  and  furnitures,  as  may  bo  for 
the  advancement  and  education  of  youth,  in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts, 
and  sciences.  And  further,  be  it  oi^ered  by  this  Court,  and  tlie  authority  thereof, 
that  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  houses,  or  revenues,  witliin  this 
jurisdiction,  to  the  aforesaid  President  or  College  appertaining,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  shall,  from  henceforth,  be  freed  from  all 
civil  impositions,  taxes,  and 'rates  ;  all  goods  to  the  said  Corporation,  or  to  any 
scholars  thereof  appertaining,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  manner  of  toll,  customs, 
and  exorcise  whatsoever.  And  that  the  siiid  President,  Fellows,  and  scholars^ 
together  with  the  servants,  and  other  necessary  officers  to  the  said  President,  or 
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Con^  «|iperteiiiiii^,  not  exceeding  ten,  vis.,  three  to  the  President,  and  Mven  to 
the  College  belonging,  shall  be  exempted  fh>m  all  personal  civil  offioes,  military 
exerdses,  or  services,  watohings,  and  wardings ;  and  snob  of  their  estates,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  pf>nnds  a  nuui,  shall  be  free  from  all  ooontry  taxes  or  rates- 
whatsoever,  and  no  olher. 

In  witness  whenxtf,  the  Conrt  hath  cansed  the  seal  of  the  colony  to  be  hereunto 
aflked.    Dated  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  of  the  third  month,  called  May,  anno 

[i*.  a.]  Thomas  Dvdut,  Governor.* 

1654—1672. 

After  the  resignataoD  of  President  Dunster,  John  Amos  Comme- 
niua,  of  Moravia,  received,  through  the  younger  Winthrop,  overtures 
to  accept  the  offioe,f  but  he  was  induced  to  bestow  his  educational 
labors  in  Sweden  and  Transylvania. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ghauncy,  then 
on  his  way  from  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  County,  where  he  had  been 
a  minister  for  twelve  years,  to  England,  with  a  view  of  being  reinsta- 
ted in  his  former  parish  of  Ware,  was  chosen  President.  He  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1689.  Was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  until  he  was  settled  over  a  parish  in 
Ware.  Here  he  became  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  ^''fw 
oppofing  the  snaking  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  table^  for  which 
he  was  finally  silenced  and  suspended  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in 
consequence  betook  himself  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1088.  He 
was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  bis 
presidency  was  prolonged  till  death,  February  19,  1672,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  rising  every  morning 
at  (bar  o'clock  the  year  round.  It  was  his  practice  to  devote  between 
three  and  four  hours  every  day  to  private  devotion,  and  sometimes 
he  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.    The  church  at  Cambridge,  of  which 

*  A  oopy  of  the  original,  engnMsed  on  parobment,  nnder  the  signature  of  GoTsmor  Dud> 
Uif,  with  the  eolooj  seal  appendant,  ia  in  the  custody  of  the  President  and  Fellowa  of  Harvard 
OoUegs. 

t  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  •«  Magntiia**  folio,  London.  1708,  Book  IT.,  p.  128,  after  atating 
Danater'a  resignation,  eaya  :— 

**  That  hrare  Old  Man,  JoHann—  Amot  COMMENIU8,  the  Fame  of  wboee  Worth  hath  been 
Trampettcd  as  far  aa  more  than  three  Languages  (whereof  every  one  is  Endebted  unto  his 
Janaa)  eoold  carry  it  was  indeed  agreed  withall,  by  oar  Mr.  Winthnp  in  his  Travels  through 
the  Loie  Onmfrjes,  to  come  over  Into  New- England,  and  Illamioate  this  Colledgeand  Cwn- 
ttj^  in  the  Quality  of  a  Prtaidtnt :  But  the  Soliciutions  of  the  Sweduh  Ambassador,  divert- 
ing him  another  way,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  American." 

CommeotUi  was  invited  to  visit  England  in  1641,  to  organize  a  system  of  public  instruction 
for  the  Commonwealth.  He  visited  London  in  that  year,  but  the  disturbances  In  Ireland  so 
hindered  hJa  plans,  that  he  abandoned  that  field  and  accepted  a  similar  task  in  Sweden,  where 
he  had  the  countenance  of  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  and  the  aid  of  the  Swodiah  Government 
Had  COmroenlus  made  either  Old  or  New  England  his  permanent  residence.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  his  publications  and  earnest  personal  eiTorts  would  have  hitrodoesd  ths 
same  educational  reform  which  he  inaugurated  in  Germany.  See  Memoir  in  Barnard'a 
^Amtrkm  Journal  qf  Sdtieation,"  VoL  V.,  p.  287-a9a 
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he  was  pastor,  after  be  had  been  with  them  a  year  or  two,  kept  an 
entire  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  mercy  of  enjoying  such  a 
pieacher.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  sUtes:  ''The  Fellows  of  the  college 
onoe  leading  this  venerable  old  man  to  preach  a  sermon  on  a  winter 
day,  they,  oat  of  affection  to  him,  to  discourage  him  from  so  difficult 
an  undertaking,  told  him,  'Sir,  you'll  certainly  die  in  the  pulpit;'  but 
he,  laying  hold  on  what  they  said,  as  if  they  had  offered  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  world,  pressed  the  more  vigorously  through  the 
snow-drifl,  and  said,  '  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  what  you  say  might 
prove  true.' " 

During  the  term  of  of&ce  of  ^  this  venerable  old  man ''  the  only 
Indian,  who  ever  passed  through  the  four  yeai-s  of  college  life,  took 
his  degree.  Several  were  induced  to  attempt  the  civilizing  process 
of  a  learned  education ;  and  at  one  time,  the  "  Society  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,"  erected  a 
hall  for  their  accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  between  £800  and  £400. 
The  effort  was  soon  given  up,  however,  as  the  Indian  constitution  was 
found  incompatible  with  those  habits  which  are  requisite  for  literary 
attainments.  Even  Caleb  Cheeshahteaumuck,  as  this  solitary  Indian 
graduate  was  euphoniously  called,  soon  died  of  consumption.  The 
building  erected  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  natives  was, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  for  some  time  was  used 
as  a  printing  office,  which  gained  great  renown  in  its  day. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  under  President  Chauncy  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  several  others  held  posts  of  distinction  in 
civil  life.  Two  were  Chief  Justices  of  the  Colony ;  one  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  successively  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire ;  nnd  three  became 
presidents  of  colleges,  viz :  two  of  Harvard,  and  one  of  Yale. 

The  donations  to  the  college,  at  this  period,  were  numerous  and 
interesting  ;*  indicating,  in  various  ways,  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
respect  to  its  resources,  the  afiectionate  regard  of  the  community,  and 
the  liberality  of  many  persons  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  toward 
this  school  in  the  wilderness.  Two  of  the  most  considerable,  which 
have  remained  available  to  the  present  day,  are  the  bequest  of  Edward 
Hopkins;  of  £500,f  and  the  annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  which,  at 
thridme,  was  £84  per  annum,  and  is  now  about  £50.  Both  of  these 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent;  the  former  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cating boys  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  young  men  at  the  college,  and  the  latter  for  this  purpose  only. 

'  r    '  ■      -  ■  ,1 

*  See  AVPBiTDix— Donaliona,  1664  to  1  '72. 
t  8m  Barnard's  '* American  Journal  of  EdwcaJtian^"  Vol.  IV..  G09. 
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Duiing  tbe  latter  part  of  President  ChaiiDcy's  administration,  both 
the  College  and  the  Colony  were  involved  in  peomiiarj  embarrass- 
ments. The  buildings  of  the  seminary  were  ^  ruinous  and  almost 
irre|>arabley*'  and  "'  the  number  of  scholars  short  of  what  they  had 
been  in  former  days."  All  its  effident  funds  did  not  amount  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  without  a  new  building  its  situation  was  des- 
perate. The  General  Court  could,  or  would  do  nothing.  In  this 
emergency,  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Court  in  1669,  after  expressing  their  thankful- 
nees  for  the  protection  extended  to  them  by  Massachusetts,  and  s^ng, 
"that)  although  they  had  articled  with  them  for  exemption  from 
taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled  with  Grod  and  their  own  con- 
sciences for  exemption  from  gratitude,'*  which  **  while  they  v^n 
studying  how  to  demonstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  college 
came  to  their  ears ;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might  provoke 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a  work,  and 
the  General  Court  itself  vigorously  to  act,  for  the  diverting  the  omen 
of  calamity,  which  its  destruction  would  be  to  New  England,"  declare, 
that  a  voluntary  collection  had  been  made  among  their  inhabitants, 
whidi  authorised  the  town  to  pledge  the  payment  of  "  sixty  pounds 
sterling  a  year  for  seven  years  ensuing ;  to  be  improved  by  the  Over- 
seers of  the  College  for  the  advancement  of  good  literature  there." 

This  noble  example  was  not  lost  on  Massachusetts.  Efficient  meas- 
ures were  immediately  adopted  for  raising  subscriptions  in  the  Colony, 
and  an  agent  was  despatched  to  England  to  sohcit  aid  from  its  friends 
there,  with  letters  and  an  urgent  address  to  them  from  the  overseer^ 
These  exertions  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  subecrip- 
tiona  for  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Under  this 
enoouragement,  in  1672,  authority  was  given  for  the  commencement 
ci  a  new  edifice.  Subscriptions,  however,  were  more  easily  made, 
than  collected.  Great  delays  and  delinquencies  occurred.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  were  compelled  to  interfere  ;  and,  after  efforts  for  five  or 
six  years,  first  by  urging,  then  by  threatening,  and  at  last,  by  actually 
authorizing  the  delinquent  subscnptions  to  be  collected  by  distress, 
they  finally  succeeded  in  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  college,  in 
1682,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  commenced. 

1672—1684. 

President  Ghaunqy  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Leonard  Hoar,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  as  well  as  to  the  clerical  profeeeion.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  but  returned  to  England  to  become  minister  at 
Wanstead,  in  Essex.     He  was  inducted  into  the  presidency  in  July, 
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1672,  and  resigned  in  March,  1675,  after  a  troubled  administration*- 
both  with  the  corporation  and  the  students — ^the  latter,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  used  to  ^  turn  cudweeds  and  travestic  whatever  he 
did  and  said,  with  a  design  to  make  him  odious,*'  a  design  in  which 
they  succeeded  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Puritan  youths.  The 
General  Court  became  earlj  mixed  up  "  in  the  motions  and  debates,*' 
and  a  second  year  had  not  passed,  before  the  General  Court  sum- 
moned into  their  presence  the  corporation,  overseers,  president,  and 
students ;  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Hoar,  in 
ooDsideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  students,  voluntarily  relinquished 
fifty  pounds  of  his  annual  salary,  the  Court  passed  this  most  extraor- 
dinary vote ;  '^  That,  if  the  college  be  found  in  the  same  languishing 
condition  at  the  next  session,  the  president  is  concluded  to  be  dis- 
missed without  further  hearing."  After  this  decisive  encouragement 
to  malcontents,  it  Was  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the  result  The  col- 
lege continued  to  languish,  and  Dr.  Hoar  resigned  his  oflSce  in  the 
March  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Cakes,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  was  his  suc- 
cessor, as  president  pro  tempore,  retaining  his  position  as  pastor  of  the  ' 
church.  He,  too,  was  bom  in  England,  but,  coming  over  in  child- 
hood, he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  regularly  settled ;  and,  having  returned  to  this 
country,  with  so  many  others  of  the  non-conformists,  he  became,  in 
the  first  place,  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  officiated,  for  five  years,  as  a  merely  temporary  occupant 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  formally  installed  till  February,  1680.  He 
is  believed  to  have  countenanced  those  who  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction with  his  predecessor ;  and  he  certainly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Corporation  within  a  year  after  Hoar's  appointment  The.  most  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  the  most  charitable,  construction  of  his  conduct  is,, 
that  the  complaints  against  the  late  president  were  not  without  some 
just  foundation ;  for  Oakes  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  **a  man  of  bright  parts,  extensive  learning,  and  exalted 
piety  " — ^a  reputation  clearly  inconsistent  with  any  factious  conduct 
or  personal  jealousy.  He  died  in  July,  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  classmate,  John  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  1649. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  had  applied  himself  -first  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
aftierwards  to  that  of  medicine.  He  continued  in  office  for  two  years 
only,  highly  esteemed  for  his  abilities  and  acquisitions,  and  greatly 
loved  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper.  He  was  the  first  layman 
who  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  college. 

(To  b«  oontioaed.) 
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UTABUSHIO  BT  VBMIDBMT  DViniTBB. 

SUiuta^  Leg99y  PriviUgia^  •%  Ordinationes^  per  Itupeetarf  e<  PnMidem  CoU 
Ugii  Harvardini  constitute  An.  Ckr.  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  1646,  et  pro- 
mulgata  ad  aeholarium  aalutem  et  ditciplinam  perpetud  contervandam. 

1.  Caioanqne  fuerit  peritia  legend!  CioeroDera  ant  quemvu  aUam  ejiuinodi  das- 
ticnm  SDthorem  ex  tempore,  et  oongrae  loquendi  ao  soribendi  liatiiid  finealtaa 
oratione  tain  ■olntft  qaam  ligatA,  sno,  ut  ainnt,  Marte,  et  ad  anguem  ii^eotendl 
GnDOornm  nominoro  verboramqne  paradigmata ;  hio  adroiMionem  in  Colleginm 
jure  potest  expeotare.  Qaicunqae  verd  deBtitatns  fuerit  hao  periti&,  admiaBionem 
libi  nentiqnam  vendioet. 

2.  Considerato  nnnaqaisqae  oltimam  finem  yit»  ao  stadionun,  oognitionem 
nimirum  Dei  et  Jesu  Christi,  qnas  est  vita  asterna.    Job.  xvii.  3. 

8.  Com  Dent  sapientie  at  larsritor,  privatia  preoibna  sapientiam  ab  eo  flingali 
ardenter  petanto.    Proy.  ii.  2, 3,  &o. 

4.  In  BEusris  Soriptaria  legendit  bis  qnotidie  unnsqaiaqiie  se  exeroeto ;  quo  par- 
atot  ao  peritns  sit  rationem  reddeodi  suorum  profectaum,  tarn  in  theoretioie  philo- 
logioia  obserTutionibuB,  qnam  in  spiritoalibiu  praotiois  docam^ptia,  qaemadmodum 
tntores  reqoirent  pro  suo  ouj usque  oaptn,  quum  *^  aditos  verbi  illnminat."  Psal. 
oxix.  130. 

5.  In  pnblioo  sanctorum  ooetu  onrnes  ffestos,  qui  oontemptum  aut  negleotnm 
pne  se  ferunt  saorarum  institutionum,  stamosd  oavento,  atque  ad  rationem  tutori- 
bos  reddendam  quid  profecerint  parati  sunto ;  omnibusque  legitimis  sibi  soientiam 
reponeodi  mediis  ntnntor,  proot  k  sue  quisque  tutore  institotos  fuerit. 

6.  Omnem  profiuiationem  Saorosanoti  Dei  nominis,  attributornm,  yerbi,  institu- 
tionnm  ao  temporum  cultilbB,  evitanto ;  Deum  autem  et  ejus  veritatem  in  notiti& 
retinere,  8umm&  cum  revcrenti^  et  tiraore,  stndento. 

7.  Honore  prosequuntor.  ot  parentes,  ita  magistratus,  preabyteros,  tntores,  suos- 
que  oDines  seniores,  prout  ratio  poetnlat ;  coram  illie  taoentes  nisi  interrogati,  neo 
quicquam  oontradioentes,  eia  exhibentes  honoris  et  reverentiie  indicia  quadcunque 
laodabili  nsn  reoepta  sunt,  inourvato  nimirum  oorpore  salutantes,  aperto  capite 
adstantes,  &o, 

8.  Ad  loquendum  tardi  sunto ;  evitent  non  solum  jnramenta,  mendaoia,  et  in- 
certos  rnmores,  sed  et  stnltiloqninm,  scurrilitatem,  fiitilitatem,  lasoiviam,  omnesqoe 
gestus  molestos. 

9.  Nequis  se  intrndat  vel  rebus  alienia  immisceat. 

10.  Dum  hlo  egerint,  teropus  studioad  redimunto,  tam  communes  omnium 
seholarium  boras,  qnam  suis  prflsleotionibns  destinatas,  obeeryando ;  pralectioni- 
bas  aatem  diligeoter  attendnnto,  nee  voce  neo  gestu  molesti.  Siqnid  dubitent, 
aodales  suos,  aut  (nondum  exempto  sorupulo)  tutoree  modestd  consulunto. 

11.  Nequis  sub  quo  vis  prastextu  hominnm,  quorum  perditi  sunt  ao  disoincti 
mores,  consuetudine  sen  &iniliaritate  utitor.  Neqne  lioebit  nlli,  nisi  potestate  ab 
Inspeetoribos  CoUegpi  iact&,  bellicis  lustrationibus  interesse.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
stato  degens,  nisi  concessA  pritis  k  tutore  veniA,  ex  oppido  exeat ;  nee  quisquam, 
oojuacnnque  gradtti  aut  ordinis  fuerit,  forum  frequentet,  vel  diutius  in  aliqu&  op- 
pial  plateA  moretur,  aut  tabemas,  cauponas,  vel  diyersoria  ad  oommessandum  ^t 
faibendnm  acoedat,  nisi  ad  parentes,  ouratores,  nntrioios,  yel  hujusmodi,  aooersitus 
fuerit. 

12.  NuUus  soholaris  quicquam,  quod  sex  denarios  valeat,  nullo  parcntum,  cura- 
iomm,  aut  tntorum  approbante,  emito,  vendlto,  aut  commntato.  Quum  autem 
secQs  feoerit,  A  Prsslde  pro  delicti  ratione  muItiUiitur. 

13.  Seholares  yernaoa]k  lingui  intra  Collegii  limites  nullo  prsstextu  utuntor, 
nisi  ad  orationem  ant  alind  aliquod  exeroitium  publicum  Anglice  habendum  evo- 
oati  fnorint 

14.  Siquis  aeholarium  k  predbus  aut  prsBlectionibus  abfuerit,  nisi  necessitate 
ooaotos  aut  tutoris  nactus  veniara,  admonitioni  aut  aliusmodi  pro  Praosidis  proden- 
tiaa  pcsnaa,  si  pins  qnam  seroel  in  hebdomade  peocnyerit,  erit  obnoxins. 

15.  Seholarium  quiaque  donee  primoj^radu  ornotur,  ni  sit  commensal  is,  aut  no- 
bills  alioajoB  filios,  aut  militis  primogenitus,  suo  tantum  cognomine  vooator. 
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16.  Nullns  loholaris  quAvis  ie  causA  (nisi  pnemonatrata  et  approbata  PmBsidi 
▼el  tntori  ano)  k  aoia  stuaiis  atatiave  exeroitiia  abeato^  exoeptli  hork  jentaonlo,  aem- 
ihorft  merendsd,  praodio  verd  ■e8quihor&,  pariter  et  c<bd8b  ooDce88&. 

17.  Siqnk  aoholarinni  aUam  Dei  et  hajna  Coll^i  legem,  aive  animo  perreiao, 
aeu  ex  supinA  negligentia,  viol&rit,  poatqnani  fearlt  bia  admonitaa,  ai  dod  adoltoa. 
▼irgia  eoereeatur,  am  adnHoa,  ad  Inapectorea  Collegii  deferendoa  erit,  vt  pnblioe 
in  eun  pro  meritia  aDimadvenio  fiat ;  in  atrooioriboa  autem  detiotia,  nt  aded  gra- 
datim  prooedatnr,  nemo  ezpeotet,  neo  nt  admonitio  iterata  aaper  eAdem  lege  neo- 
enariofiat. 

18.  Qoiounqne  aobolaris,  probatione  habit&,  poterit  aaoraa  utrinaqne  inatrumenti 
Soriptaraa  de  texta  originali  Latind  interpretari  et  logiod  reaolvere,  fueritque  nat- 
nralia  et  moralia  phlloaophin  prinoipiia  imbotoe,  yitlUiue  ao  moriboa  inculpataa,  et 
pablicia  quiboavia  oomitiia  ab  Inapeotoribna  et  Pnsaide  Collegii  approbatna,  primo 
Buo  grada  poaMt  ornari. 

19.  Qnionnqne  wbolaria  Mriptam  aynopain  vel  ooropendiam  logios,  natnralia 
ao  moralia  philoaophitt,  aritbmetios,  geometrie,  et  aatroDomin  Mhiboerit,  ftie> 
rique  ad  theaea  anaa  defendendaa  paratua,  oeo  non  originaliom  at  aupra  diotom  eat 
Itngnarum  peritna,  qaem  etiamnam  mornm  integritaa  ao  atudionim  diligentia  oo- 
honeatayerint,  pnblioiB  qaibaaria  oomitiia  probatione  &ot&,  aeonndi  gradSs,  magia- 
terii  nimiram,  oapax  erii. 

The  Latoa,  Liberties,  and  Order*  of  Harvmrd  CoUege,  coi^firmed  by  the  Over- 
eeereand  Preeident  of  the  College  in  the.yeare  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  and 
1646,  and  publiehed  to  the  Seholare  far  the  perpetual  preeervation  of  thair 
welfare  and  government. 

1.  When  any  wholar  ia  able  to  read  Tally,  or  anch  like  daarioal  Latin  aathor 
extempore,  and  make  and  apeak  true  lAtin  in  yerae  and  proae  auo  («<  aiamt) 
Biartej  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigroa  of  nonna  and  verba  in  the  Greek 
tongne,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  ahall  any  daim  admiarinn 
before  anch  qnalificationa. 

2.  Every  one  ahall  conaider  the  main  end  of  hia  life  and  atndiea,  to  know  Qod 
and  Jeana  Chriat,  which  ia  eternal  life.    John  zvU.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  giyeth  wiadom,  every  one  ahall  aeriooaly,  by  pnyeat  in 
aecret,  aeek  wiadom  of  Him.    Proverba  ii.  2,  3,  &o. 

4.  Every  one  ahall  ao  exeroiae  himaelf  in  reading  the  Soriptnrea  twice  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  accoont  of  their  proBcienoy  therein,  both  fai  theoret- 
ical obaervationa  of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  apirttnal  tmtha,  at 
their  Tator  ahall  require,  according  to  their  aeveral  abilitiea  reapectivdy,  aeeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  li^t,  te.    Flnlm  cxiz.  180. 

5.  In  the  pnUio  chnroh  aaaembly,  they  ahall  carefolly  ahnn  all  geatnrea  that 
■how  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  Qod'a  ordinancea,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
coont to  their  Tntora  of  their  profiting,  and  to  nae  the  helpa  of  atoring  themaelvea 
with  knowledge,  aa  their  Tolora  ahall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophiatera  and  Bach- 
•lorn  (until  themaelvea  make  common  place)  ahall  pnblicly  repeat  aermooa  in  the 
Hall,  whenever  they  are  called  forth. 

6.  They  ahaU  eaehew  all  proAmation  of  God'a  hdy  name,  attribntea,  word,  or- 
dinancea, and  tfanea  of  worahip ;  and  itady,  with  reverence  and  love,  carefolly  to 
retdn  God  and  hia  troth  hi  their  mhida. 

7.  They  ahall  honor  at  their  parents,  magiatratea,  eldera,  tatora,  and  aged  per- 
■eoB,  by  being  ailent  in  their  preaence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  anawer),  not 
giinaaying ;  ahowing  all  thoae  hradaUe  axpreariona  of  honor  and  reverence  hi  their 
preaence  that  are  in  use,  aa  bowbg  before  them,  atandhig  uncovered,  or  ih» 
like. 
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8.  They  shall  be  dow  to  apeak,  and  eeohew  not  only  oaths,  lies,  and  nnoertaio 
ramon,  but  likewiae  aQ  idle,  foolbh,  bitter  aooffing,  firothy,  wanton  worda,  and 


9.  None  shall  pragmatieally  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  aflSiirs. 

10.  Daring  their  residenoe  they  shall  stodionaly  redeem  their  time,  observe 
tile  generally  hoors  appointed  for  all  the  soholars,  and  the  speoial  hour  for  their 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  leotnres,  without  any  disturbance  by 
word  of^  gesture ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inquire  of  their  fel- 
lows, or  in  case  of  non-resolntion,  modestly  of  their  Tntois. 

11.  Kone  shaU,  nnder  any  pretence  whatsoever,  freqnent  the  company  and 
•ooiely  of  sneh  men  as  lead  an  ungirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  auy, 
without  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
band. Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  his 
Tutor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  cat  to  an- 
oiher  town. 

12.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowance  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  whosoever  is 
found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  or 
parenti,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to-the  discretion  of  the  President 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  pnUic  ez- 
erctsea  of  oratory,  or  such  lilie,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  Bnglish. 

14.  If  any  aoholar,  being  m  health,  shall  be  absent  from  prayers  or  lectures, 
except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  hy  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  admonition  (or  auoh  punishment  as  the  Ptaident  shall  think  meet),  if  he  ofibnd 
ahove  once  a  week. 

15.  Svery  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  he  be  invested  with 
his  6rBt  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  or  of  su- 
perior nobility. 

16.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whatever 
(unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
his  studies  or  appomted  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hour 
at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  scholar  riiall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  House, 
oat  of  perverseness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  liable,  if  not  aduUuB,  to  correction ;  if  adultua^  lut^  name  shall  be  given  up 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
desert  of  his  firah ;  but  in  greater  ofiences  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 
ejEeroised. 

18.  Bvery  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old 
and  N^w  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
being  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  first 
degree. 

19.  Svery  scholar,  that  give^  up  in  writmg  a  synopsis  or  snmmaiy  of  Logic, 
Natora]  and  Bforal  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
ready  to  defend  his  theees  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  aforesaid, 
wd  still  eontinaes  honest  and  studious,  at  any  pubKo  act  after  trial  he  ahall  be 
capable  of  tiMaaoond  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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Df  ■OROiaftlBUI  ADMITTBIfDIt. 

1 .  PrnbebiB  omnimodam  debitam  reyerentiam  honorandk  magistntiboa  ao  rev 
erendis  Preabyteria  et  PrsBadi  Collegii  nn^  cum  Sooiis  Bingolia. 

2.  Debitam  diligentiam  itadiia  iooumbeudo  adhibebls,  stndiis  inqnam  lingua 
ram  et  artium  liberaliam,  obseqaendo  tntori  too  et  aalntaribaa  ejoa  prtBoeptia, 
qnamdin  in  atatu  pupUlari  yenatoa  fueria  in  hoo  Collegio. 

3.  Religioad  in  te  raaoipiea  ouram,  dam  blc  oommoraberis,  obeervandi  siDgulas 
salutarea  Tegea,  statnta,  et  privilegia  hujus  societatis  quantum  in  te  eitum  eat ; 
at^oe  etiam,  ut  obacrventnr  ab  onmibos  hajoa  Collegii  membris  in.8ingtiro  unins- 
CDjoaqpe  monerey  fideliter  curabia. 

4.  Sednld  proepioiea  nequid  detrimenti  CoU^om  capiat,  quantum  in  te  aitnm 
eet,  ave  in  ejns  aumptibua,  ave  in  edifioio  et  structarA,  fundis,  proventibus,  eiete- 
risqne  omnibna,  que  nunc  ad  GoIIeginm  pertinent,  ant,  dnm  hto  egeria,  pertinere 
poammt. 

Quod  ad  noa,  Praaidem  et  Socioa  eoilioet,  apeotat,  pollioemnr  noi  tibi  son  de- 
fntoroa  quibnicanqae  noetr4  intererit ;  imo  yard  in  atudiis  tuia  et  pietate  progrei- 
Biim,  quantnm  in  nobla  ftierit,  promoyebimna. 


aOOIB  ADMITTSirDia. 

1.  PrsBbebia  omnimodam  debitam  reyerentiam  bonorandii  magbtratibaa  ao 
reyerendit  Preabyteria  et  PrtBaidi,  Collegii  Inspectoribua. 

3.r  Religioid  in  te  snacipiea  curam,  dnm  hto  oommoraberis,  obaeryandi  aingnlaa 
aalntarea  legea,  statuta,  et  priyilegia  huius  aooietatie,  quantnm  in  te  aitnm  eat, 
atque  etiam,  nt  observentur  ab  omnibna  hujua  Collegii  membris  in  singulo  unina- 
cujuMue  munere. 

3.  Omnee  et  singnloe  atudentea,  qui  tntelsd  tue  oomraittnntnr  aut  in  poaterum 
oommittendi  ennt,  at  promoyeaa  in  omni  tarn  diyin&  qaam  humana  literature,  pro 
suo  cujuaque  oaptu,  atque,  nt  moribua  honeatd  et  inculpate  ee  gerant,  aummopere 
ourabis. 

4.  Sedulo  proapioies,  nequid  detrimenti  Collegium  oapiat,  quantum  in  te  situm 
eat,  aiye  in  ejua  eumptibna,  siye  in  sBdificio  et  struotar&,  fund  is,  proyentibua, 
OfBterisque  omnibus,  quiB  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeria,  per- 
tinere poseint 

Quod  etiam  ad  noa  (CoUegii  Inspeotoree)  apeotat,  poUioemur  nos  non  tibi  defii- 
turos  esse,  quibuscunqne  tuA  intererit ;  imo  verd  te  oonfirmabimna  authoritate  ao 
potestate  noetrA  in  omnibus  tuis  legitimia  adminiatrationibus,  contra  qnoscunque 
contumaees.  St  pro  Collegii  faonltatiboa  erpgabimna  tibi  idonea  stifMandia  (i.  e. 
pro  modulo  noatro),  quss  suffioiant  ad  yietum  et  amiotam  et  literaturam  toam 
promoyendam. 


nUBONTATIO  BACWALAUaBORUM. 

Honorandi  yiri,  yoaque,  reyerendi  Preebyteri,  prsBeento  yobis.  faoaoe  jnyenea, 
quoe  aoio  tarn  dootrin&  qnam  moriboa  idoneoe  esse  ad  primam  in  artibns  gradnm 
auscipiendom  pro  more  Aoademiarnm  in  Angli&.     , 


Admitto  te  ad  primam  gradnm  in  artibns,  soil,  ad  respondendum  qneetioni  pro 
more  Aoademiarnm  in  Angli&,  tibiqne  trado  buno  librum  on^  cum  potestate 
publiod  prelegendi  (in  aliquA  artium,  quam  profiteris)  quotieaosnque  ad  boo  munaa 
eyooatua  fueria. 


TATIO  M AaiSTaoauK. 


Honorandi  yiri,  yoaqae,  reyerendi  Preabyteri,  presento  yobia  boaoa  yiroa,  qaoa 
scio  tam  doctrin&  quam  moribua  esse  idoneoe  ad  incipiendum  in  artiboa  pro  more 
Aoademiarnm  in  AngliA. 
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Adnntto  to  ad  Monsdnm  gradnm  in  artibiifl  pro  more  Aeademianun  in  AnffliA ; 
tibiqne  tndo  hnno  libram  anA  oam  potestate  publiod  profitendi,  obioiinqao  ad  boo 
mxaam  pnUiod  eyooatna  ftieris. 


VOBMVLA  PUaLIOJB  OOHFIMIOinS. 


E^,  8.  W.,  qoi  k  onlta  divino  in  avlHl  Collegii  tam  matntino  qnam  yeapertino 
totiea  per  aliquot  menses  abfui  (in  qn&  absent^  monitis  et  aliis  in  me  animadver- 
nonmn  gradibos  non  obstentibas  hactenns  persttti),  nnno  onlpam  meam  agnoeoo, 
et  pabliMd  agnitionia  boo  testimonio  me  ream  profiteor,  et  majorem  in  hia  exer- 
flitilB  pietatia  diligentiam  in  poatemm  (Deo  yolente),  dum  hlc  egero,  pollioeor. 


OBBTWIOATB  FOB  AH   miDBEORADOATB. 

Per  integmm  bienninm  qao  apud  nos  pupillari  statn  o(Hnmoratiia  aat  A.  B., 
CoDegii  Haryardini  Cantabrigie  in  Noy-AngIi4  alumnna,  publioaa  leotiones  tam 
pbilologicaa  qoam  pbilosophioas  andivit,  neonon  declamationibua,  dispntationibus, 
cetenaqoe  ezeroitiia,  pro  sni  temporia  ratione  aded  inoobuit,  nt  nobia  oertam  spem 
feoerit  ilium  snis  oootaneis  ettam  in  aliis  oollegiis  (si  admissns  fiierit)  non  disparem 
fore.  Quapropter  boo  de  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  interesse  posait,  per- 
hibemns  nos,  quorum  nomina  subeoripta  sunt. 

Datum. 

ovBTmoATB  yoa  a  BAOoaLoa  oy  asts. 

Per  integrum  illnd  tern  pus  quo  apud  noe  oommoratus  est  C.  D.  Collegii  Har- 
yardini CSantabrigie  in  Noy- Anglic  alumnus,  et  in  artibus  Hberalibus  Baooalau- 
reus,  bonarum  literarum  studiis  ylte  probitatem  adjunxit ;  aded  ut  nobis  spem 
amplam  feoerit  se  in  Eoolesie  et  Reipublics  commodnm  yiotnrum.  Quapropter 
hoo  de  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  interesse  possit,  perbibemua  nos,  quorum 
nomina  subsoripta  aunt 

Datum. 

oaannoAia  fos  a  MAsraa  of  abts. 

Per  integmm  illnd  tempns  quo  apud  nos  oommoratus  est  E.  F.,  Colleffii  Har- 
yardini Cantabrigie  in  Noy- Anglic  alumnus,  et  in  artibus  Hberalibus  R&gister, 
bonarum  literarum  studiis  seduld  inonbuit,  sinoeram  yere  fidei  profeasion^m  in- 
culpatia  sua  yit»  moribus  ezomayit,  aded  at  nobis  certam  et  amplam  spem  feoerit 
ae  in  Boolesin  et  Reipablios  oommodum  yioturum.  Quapropter  hoo  de  illo  testi- 
monium onmiboa,  qoomm  intareaae  poaait,  perbibemua  noa,  qnoram  nomina  sab- 
lannt 


BAOOALAUBBOBim 

Snpplioat  Reyerentiia  yestria  A.  B.,  ut  quadriennium  ab  admianooe  oompletnm, 
qno  ofdinariaa  lectionea  audiverit  an4  oum  disputationibns,  dedamationibua, 
ovteriaqoe  ezeroitiia  pev  statuta  dA.  recniaitis  (tioet  non  onmino  seoumdum  for- 
mam  atetoti),  anffiniat  ei  ad  primum  gradam  in  artibus  auaoipiendom. 

MAS.  rajaaaiiTATiO  nr  avsl. 

Snpplicat  Bcfyerantiia  yeatria  N.  N.,  nt  noyem  termmi  oompleti  poat  finalem 
ejua  determinationem,  in  quibus  ordinariaa  lectiones  audiyorit  (lioet  non  omnino 
aaoondum  •fiDraiam  slatuti)  nnk  cum  omnibus  oppositionibns,  responaionibna,  de- 
damatioDibaa,  osteriaque  exeroitits  per  stituta  regia  requisitis,  suffidant  ei  ad 
t  iB  arlibaa. 
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FIRST  HARVARD  HALL. 


MONITMBNT  TO  HARVARD,  ON  BURUL  HILL,  IN  CHARLBOTOWM 
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THE    HOPKINS   FOUNDATION. 

TELB  HOFKmS  SCHOOL  AT  HADLBT. 
[By  SylTester  Jndd.] 


mTBomjonoN. 

By  his  wm,  made  in  Landon,  where  he  died  in  March,  1657,  Got.  Edward 
HopkinB  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gave  a  portion  of  his  estate  in  New  Eng- 
land to  Theophihis  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  Hr.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  and 
Ifr.  John  Gnllick  and  Mr.  William  Gkxxlwin  of  Hartford,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
tbem  ''to  give  some  encouragement  in  those  foreign  plantations  for  the 
breeding  np  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learning,  both  at  the  Ghrammar 
School  and  College,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times."  He 
also  ordered  that  £500  more  should  be  made  over  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
in  six  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife.* 

Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven  and  Mr.  William  Gkxxlwin  of  Hadley, 
the  only  surviving  trustees,  made  a  distribution  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  donation  in 
April,  16M.  They  gave  dS400  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  for  a  Grammar 
School;  and  all  the  rest  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  towns  of  New 
Haven  and  Hadley,  to  be  improved  in  maintaining  a  Grammar  School  in  each; 
but  tiiey  provided  that  £100  of  that  half  which  Hadley  had  should  be 
given  to  Harvard  College.  When  the  money  was  received.  New  Haven  had 
£412,  Hartford  £400,  Hadley  £806^  and  Harvard  College  £100— in  all, 
£1,220.  Mrs.  Hopkins  lived  untQ  1099,  and  the  gift  of  £500  was  ob- 
tained, not  by  the  schools  of  New  Haven  and  Hadley,  to  which  it  bekmged, 
but  by  Harvard  College  and  Cambridge  Grammar  School,  in  1710. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1667,  the  town  made  the  following  grant  of  land, 
and  on  the  14th  of  ICarch,  appointed  a  committee  to  let  it. 

"  The  town  have  eranted  to  and  for  the  use  of  a  Grammar  School  in  this 
town  of  Hadley,  and  to  be  and  remain  perpetuaUy  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
aaJd  school,  the  two  Uttle  meadows,  next  beyond  the  brook  commonly  called 
the  mill  brook,  and  as  much  upland  to  be  laid  to  the  same  as  the  committee 
diosen  by  the  town  shall  in  their  discretion  see  meet  and  needful;  p^pvided 
withal,  (mat  it  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  said  committee  that  so  much  of  the 
seoond  meadow  shall  be  excepted  from  the  said  grant,  as  that  there  may  be  a 
feasible  and  convenient  passage  for  cattle  to  their  feed.''  Committee  chosen: 
Mr.  Clarke.  Lt  Smith,  Wm.  A  Ills,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  and  Andrew 
Warner.— Note  on  the  margin  by  Peter  Tilton:  "These  two  meadows  are  on 
the  round  neck  of  land;  and  [the  otherl  the  little  long  meadow  that  was 
reserved  by  the  Indians  in  the  first  sale  and  afterwards  purchased  by  itself." 

These  two  School  Meadows  adjoin  the  Gonnecticut,  and  are  separated  by  high 
upland  which  becomes  narrow  in  the  northern  part  On  this  elevated  ridge, 
the  Indians  had  a  fort  and  burying-i>lace.  One  meadow  is  east  of  the  ridge; 
the  other  is  west  of  it  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  river  upon  ECatfleld.  Both  were  estimated  at  60  acres  in 
1062,    They  now  (1847)  contain,  with  the  upland,  more  than  140  acres. 

CmAMMAR  BCHOOL. 

On  did  20Ch  of  March,  1609,  Mr.  Goodwin  proposed  to  the  town,  that  he 
would  choose  three  persons,  and  the  town  should  choose  **  two  more  able  and 

*  For  biograpby  of  G<>v.  Hopkins,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Tnistees  to  get  po^ses- 
fl  a  of  the  prepertr,  fee  Bernard  s  Report  m  Saperlntendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
CdBoecticat  for  18B8.  sod  the  American  Jtmmal  qf  BdueaHon^  Vol.  iv.  080,  where  also 
will  be  funnd  the  Will,  and  the  agreement  of  Ber.  John  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
aboat  disboislnff  the  legacy. 
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pious  men; "  and  that  these  five,  with  himself  as  long  as  he  lived,  should  have 
the  full  dispose  and  management  of  the  estate  given  by  the  trustees  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  of  all  other  estate  given  by  any  donor,  or  that  may  be  given,  to 
the  town  of  Hadley  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  learning;  the  five 
persons  to  remain  in  the  work  till  death  or  the  Providence  of  Gkxl  remove  any 
of  them,  and  then  the  survivors  shall  choose  others  in  their  place.  Mr.  Good- 
win desired  that  the  school  might  be  called  the  Hopkins  SchooL  On  the  26th  of 
March,  he  informed  the  town  that  he  had  chosen  Mr.  John  Russell,  Jr.,  Lieut. 
Samuel  Smith,  and  Aaron  Ck)oke;  and  the  town  voted  as  follows: 

The  town  voted  their  approbation  of  Mr.  Gkxxlwin's  choice.  The  town  also 
voted  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  Sr.,  and  Peter  Tilton  to  join  with  the  three  persons 
before  mentioned,  as  a  joint  Ck)mmittee  who,  together  with  Mr.  G^oodwm  while 
he  lives,  and  after  his  death,  shall  jointly  and  together  have  the  ordering  and 
full  dispose  of  the  estate  or  estates  apven  by  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
(as  trustees  as  aforesaid  to  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins)  to  tnis  town  of  Hadley,  or 
any  other  estate  or  e&. tastes  that  are  or  may  be  given  either  by  the  town  itself 
or  any  other  donor  or  donors,  for  the  use,  benefit,  maintenance,and  promoting 
of  a  Grammar  School  to  and  for  the  use  and  in  this  town  of  Hadley;  as  also 
jointly  and  together  to  act,  do,  conclude,  execute,  and  finish  anything  respect 
mg  the  premises  faithfully  and  according  to  their  best  discretion. 

voted  also  by  the  town  that  as  to  the  five  persons  before  expressed,  it  any 
deceiise  or  be  otherwise  disabled  through  the  Providence  of  Qod,  the  rsst  sur- 
viving shall  have  the  sole  choice  of  any  other  in  the  room  and  place  of  those 
surceasing,  to  the  full  number  of  five  persons,  provided  they  be  Imown,  dis- 
creet, pious,  faithful  persons. 

Mr.  Gkxxlwin,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  trustees,  built  from  the  Hopkins 
donation,  a  grist-mill  upon  Mill  River,  a  little  south  of  the  school  lands.  No 
record  is  found  of  the  year  In  which  the  mill  was  built,  nor  of  any  grant  by 
the  town  of  the  use  of  the  stream.  A  house  lot  for  the  miller  was  granted 
Oct  16,  1671.  Perhaps  the  mill  was  built  that  year.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Indians  in  September,  1677,  with  the  miller's  house,  the  farm  bam,  fences,  and 
other  propeity.  The  trustees  of  the  school  declined  to  rebuild,  not  having 
Bufflsient  means,  and  apprehending  danger  from  the  Indians.  The  town 
needed  a  mill,  and  as  Robert  Boltwood  was  not  afraid  of  Indians,  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  were  induced  to  dispose  of  the  right  belonging  to  the  school  to 
the  town  for  £10;  and  the  town,  to  encourage  Boltwood  to  build  a  w<»\ 
granted  to  >i^t"  the  mill-place  and  the  remains  of  the  dam,  Nov.  6, 1677,  and 
they  granted  four  acres  as  a  house  lot  for  the  miller,  June  S,  1678.  The  mill 
was  rebuilt  by  Boltwood  in  1678  or  1679. 

Mr.  Russell,  always  solicitous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Grammai'  School,  did 
not  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  mill-place  and  dam;  azid  on  the  SOth  of  March, 
1680,  he  presented  to  the  Ck>unty  Court  at  Northampton,  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  what  had  been  done  by  the  other  trustees,  tiie  town,  and  Boltwood. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  sale  by  the  trustees  was  illegal.  ''We  may  noi 
allow  so  great  a  wrong."  They  judged  that  Gjodman  Boltwood  should  be 
repaid  what  he  had  expended,  and  that  the  mill  should  belong  to  the  schooL 

At  the  September  Court,  1682,  the  committee  of  the  Hopkins  School  ren- 
dered an  account  of  the  school  estate.  Mr.  Goodwin,  before  his  death,  re- 
ceived from  the  Hopkins  donation  £308,  from  Thomas  Coleman  £6,  Mr. 
Wedtwood  £13,  and  Widow  Barnard  £2,  making  £328.  He  and  others  ex- 
pended £172  14s.  4d.  for  a  house  for  the  miller,  a  bam  for  the  farm,  fendng 
the  farm  or  meadows  before  and  after  the  war,  loss  on  a  house  bought  by  Mr. 
G.,  paying  a  debt  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  £328  was 
expended  in  building  the  mill  and  dam,  repairing,  maintaining  the  school- 
master, &c 

The  school  estate  that  remained  consisted  of  the  school  meadows,  given  by 
the  town,  estimated  at  60  acres;  12  or  14  acres  of  meadow  (5  acres  of  it  in 
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Korthampton  meadow),  and  his  dweUing-house  and  one  acre  and  a  half  from 
his  home  lot,  given  by  Nathaniel  Ward;  12  acres  of  meadow  given  by  John 
Barnard;  and  llj^  acres  of  meadow  g^ven  by  Henry  Clarke. 

The  Boltwoods,  ftLther  and  son,  were  resolute  men,  and  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  but  they  did  not  like  contention,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  16S3,  Robert 
Boltwood  agreed  to  surrender  the  miU  and  appurtenances  to  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  they  were  to  pay  him  £188  in  grain  and  pork.  They  took 
possession  about  Nov.  1,  1683.  In  the  year  1684  they  found  that  the  town 
challenged  some  right  to  the  stream  and  land,  and  there  were  other  difficulties, 
and  they  refused  to  consummate  the  bargain.  The  ooomiittee  and  Samuel 
Boltwood  (his  father  Robert  died  in  April,  1684),  referred  the  matter  to  John 
Pynchon  and  John  AUis,  and  in  consequence  of  their  decision,  March  30, 1685, 
the  mill  was  delivered  up  to  Samuel  Boltwood  about  Kay  1, 1685. 

Attempts  to  JJmU  the  Hopkins  School  to  English  Studies. 

Serious  troubles  to  Mr.  RusseU  and  the  promoters  of  the  Grammar  School 
next  arose  from  another  quarter.  As  the  donation  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  almost 
all  dissipated,  iflid  the  mill  was  in  the  hands  of  Boltwood,  and  the  estate  that 
remained  was  nearly  all  given  by  Hadley  and  by  individuals  of  that  town,  the 
people  concluded  that  the  estate  might  as  well  be  managed  by  the  town  for  the 
use  of  an  English  School.  Some  of  the  most  influential  men  were  in  favor  of 
tills  course,  especially  Peter  Tilton,  who  had  resigned  his  office  as  trustee,  and 
Samuel  Partrigg,  who  still  remained  a  trustee,  and  on  the  28d  of  August,  1686, 
the  following  votes  were  adopted  by  the  town: 

**  Voted  by  the  town  that  all  that  estate  of  houses  and  lands  bequeathed  and 
given  by  any  donor  or  donors  in  their  last  wills  and  testamsnts  to  this  town  of 
£bdley,  or  to  a  school  in  said  town,  or  to  the  promoting  and  fortherance  of 
learning  in  said  town,  as  the  leeacy  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  John  Barnard,  Henry 
Clarke,  eent,  tbey  look  on  saia  estate  and  donations  to  belong  nextlv  to  the 
town  to  be  improved  according  to  the  will  of  the  testators;  ana  therefore  take 
it  into  their  hands  to  manage,  order,  and  dispose  to  the  use  of  a  school  in  this 
town  of  Hadley. — This  had  a  full  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Voted  by  the  town  that  Ens.  Nash.  Francis  Barnard,  Neh.  Dickinson,  Thos. 
Hovey,  and  Samuel  Barnard  are  a  committee  from  the  town  to  make  demand 
of  the  school  committee  of  all  the  produce,  increase  and  rents  of  lands  and 
estates  abovesaid,  and  accruing  thereto,  which  are  at  present  in  their  hands 
wadispoeed.^* 

After  these  votes  of  the  town,  four  of  the  school  committee,  viz.,  Mr.  John 
Russell,  Aaron  Cooke,  Joseph  Kellogg,  and  Samuel  Porter,  presented  to  the 
County  Court  at  Springfield,  Sept.  28,  1686,  the  declining  State  of  the  Gram- 
mar School,  and  complained  of  some  persons  in  Hadley  who  obstructed  the 
management  of  the  schooL  The  Court  ordered  that  the  lands  given  by  Had- 
ley, and  the  donations  of  Hopkins,  Ward,  Barnard,  and  Clarke,  should  be 
impreved  for  the  Granunar  School,  and  not  for  an  English  School  separate 
from  the  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Pynchon  sent  a  copy  of  the  order  to  Mr. 
Russell,  and  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  dated  Oct  2,  1686,  in  which  he  mentioned 
the  dlfficultiee  he  had  to  encounter  in  getting  the  order  passed.  The  Court  was 
composed  of  himself,  William  Clark  of  Northampton,  and  Peter  Tilton.  Mr. 
Pftrtrigg  was  present  and  spoke  in  favor  of  Hadley. 

'*I  am  heartily  sorry,  says  Mr.  P^rnchon,  that  Mr.  Partricg  is  so  cross  in  the 
business  of  the  school;  nothing  will  be  done  as  it  oughcto  be  till  he  be 
removed,  which  I  suppose  the  President  and  Council  may  do.  It  is  too  hard 
for  the  Comity  Court  to  do  anything.  Mr.  Tilton,  fully  falling  in  with  him, 
is  as  full  and  strong  in  all  his  notions  as  Mr.  Partrigg  nimself .  and  it  is  Won- 
derful that  anythmg  pa»»d.  Mr.  Clark,  though  a  mend  in  tne  budnes«.  yet 
wanted  courage.*  Mr.  Tilton  said  it  would  kindle  such  a  flame  as  would  not 
be  quenched.    But  if  to  do  right,  and  secure  the  public  welfare,  kmdle  a  flame, 

*  Mr.  Cia''k  wa<«  in  fiivor  of  the  Qrammar  School,  and  at  tbe  eame  time,  a  fr  i  nd  of 
Tilton  and  Partrigg. 
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the  will  of  the  Lord  be  dona*  To  set  the  order  paaied,  I  was  foroed  to  declare 
that  if  Mr.  Clark  did  not  aawnt,  I  would  [give  leave  to  record  it  myeelf  H 
But  he  ooncurred,  the  order  being  a  little  mollified.  If  Hr.  PartriflK  will 
obstruct,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  removed  by  the  President  and  Council,  who 
must  do  this  busiuess:  we  are  too  weak  in  the  county  court  I  am  full  for  it 
to  leave  all  with  the  President,  1:  and  Rlad  it  is  like  to  be  in  the  hands  of  them 
who  will  powerfully  order.  I  pray  God  the  school  may  stand  upon  its  right 
basis,  and  all  may  run  in  the  old  channel  ^ 

After  the  decision  of  the  Court,  Sept  28, 1686,  a  paper  was  signed  by  tiiose 
in  Hadley  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Russell  and  the  Grammar  School,  and  accepted 
the  order  of  the  Court.    The  signers  were  Samuel  Ghirdner,  John  Ingram, 

Chileab  Smith,  John   Preston,   Joseph   Kellogg,  Samuel  ,  Samuel 

Porter,  8r.,  Aaron  Cooke,  William  Marcum,  Hezekiah  Porter,  and  widow 
Mary  Goodman.  These,  with  Mr.  Russell,  made  12  persons  in  the  minority. 
All  the  rest  seem  to  have  g^ne  for  the  English  SchooL 

Mr.  Russell  wrote  to  President  Dudley,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Grammar  SchooL  Mr.  Pynchon  received  an  order  from  the 
President  and  Council,  dated  Oct  21,  1686,  requiring  him  to  examine  the 
school  aifairs  at  Hadley  and  report.  Mr.  Pynchon  came  to  Hlulley,  Nov.  18, 
and  sent  to  Northampton  for  Capt  Aaron  Cooke  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley. 
He  desired  a  town  meeting  the  next  morning,  that  the  town  might  depute 
some  persons  to  give  an  account  of  the  school  aif air&  A  town  meeting  was 
ordered  at  sun  .a  quarter  of  an  hour  high  the  next  morning.  S  Capt  Cooke 
and  Mr.  Hawley  came  over.  Mr.  Tilton,  Mr.  Partrigg,  and  others  came  as 
a  committee  from  the  town  meeting,  and  were  willing  to  discourse  as  friends, 
but  not  in  obedience  to  the  Council's  order.  The  school  committee  were 
present  and  gave  their  reasons,!  and  the  town's  committee^  read  two  or  three 
long  papers  in  reply.  These  things  and  many  more  are  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  and  Council,  dated  at  Hadley,  Nov.  20, 1686,  and  signed  by  Pynchon, 
Cooke,  and  Hawley.  They  request  that  some  speedy  course  may  be  taken  by 
the  Council  "for  quieting  the  hot  and  raised  spirit  of  the  people  of  Hadl^r*" 

Orammar  School  Confirmed. 

The  letter  of  Pynchon,  Cooke  and  Hawley  to  the  President  and  Coandl  had 
the  effect  intended,  and  the  following  order  was  issued: 

'*By  the  Honorable,  the  President  and  Council  of  his  Majesty's  Tenitoiy 
and  IJominion  of  New  England,  in  America: 

'*  Upon  perusal  of  the  return  made  by  Major  Pynchon  and  tiie  oonmiittee 
for  the  afrair  of  the  Hadley  schooL  the  President  and  Council  do  order  tiiat 
the  committee  for  Hopkins  School  be  and  remain  the  feofees  of  the  G^rammar 
School  in  the  said  town,  and  that  Mr.  Partrigg  be  and  is  hereby  dismissed 
from,  any  further  service  in  that  matter.  And  that  the  said  committee  make 
report  of  the  present  estate  of  sold  Mr.  Hopkins  and  other  donations  to  the 
school  (which  having  been  orderly  annexed  to  the  Grammar  School,  are 
hereby  continued  to  that  service),  unto  the  next  counter  court  of  Hampshire, 
who  are  hereby  empowered  to  supplv  the  place  of  Mr.  Partrigg  with  some 
other  meet  person  in  Hadley.  And  tnat  the  said  court  do  find  out  and  order 
some  method  for  the  payment  of  Boltwood's  expenses  upon  the  mill,  that  the 

*T  14 Is  a  noble  s.niiment  of  Pjuohon;  nearly  eqaiTslciit  to  the  old  Latlu,  /fat, 
JwtiUci^  rwit  ccBlum. 

t  This  B  ems  i  o  be  the  me  ininflr,  bat  IV  Is  difflcnlt  to  read  thi^  part  of  the  YeMer. 

tThe  d  spotic  Koveromcrit  ot  President  Dodlej  (soon  followad  by  that  «r  AndrMi) 
WBs  d>  te>tea  by  mo-r  people  in  th^s  part  of  the  co  ony,  yet  B)mo  were  willing  to  make 
nse  of  fr,  toacrompU-n  \%hai  they  con^irie^  d  to  be  a  go  d  obj  cr.  Doubt li-s^  the  de- 
cision of  Che  old  Coa;t  of  As  ietaau  would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  President 
and  Coanrll. 

I  It  must  hayo  boon  a  livt-ly  tlm<^  In  Hadl«  y,  when  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  tan  a 
quarter  <  f  an  hour  hiu^i  lU  Mw  nn  rni  g. 

I  The  ress  us  wh\  ttiffi  rsa'e  s  •  u  d  ri  mtin  to  snpp'>rt  the  Orammar  School,  are  |ir»> 
sened.  i  h  y  were  drawn  up  by  Hr.  Bdrsell,  wuh  man/  Scrip  uru  rclerencen  anu  quo- 
tations. 

t  The  town's  committee  were  Mr.  Tilton,  Mr.  Partrigg,  Bns.  Timothy  Kash,  Nehemiah 
Dickinson,  Daniel  Mjnh,  and  Thomas  Hovey. 
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tnll,  farm,  and  other  lands  nven  to  the  school  mar  retom  to  that  public  lue; 
the  President  and  Council  hereby  declaring  it  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
town  of  Hadle^  or  any  other  wlmtsoever  to  divert  any  of  the  lands  or  estate 
or  the  said  null  stream,  and  tha  privileges  thereof  (which  are  legally  de- 
termined to  tbo  said  Grammar  Scnool),  to  any  other  use  whatsoever.  The 
President  and  Council  judging  the  particular  gifts  in  the  town  a  good  founda- 
tion for  a  Grammar  School  both  for  themselves  and  the  whole  country,  and 
that  the  Grammar  School  can  be  no  otherwise  interrupted,  but  to  be  a  school 
holden  by  a  master  capable  to  instruct  children  and  fit  them  for  the  university. 
"By  order,  ED.  RANDOLPH,  Secretary, 

"ConNcnL  House,  Boston,  December  the  8th,  1686.'' 

At  a  new  Coonty  Court,  appointed  by  Andros,  and  held  at  Northampton, 
Jmie  7, 1687,  the  order  of  the  President  and  Council  was  read,  and  a  petition 
and  statement  from  the  trustees  of  the  schooL  Samuel  Boltwood  was  sum- 
mooed  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  he  detained  the  mUL  He  presented  a 
paper  giving  a  regular  account  of  his  father's  building  and  selling  the  mill  and 
of  the  award  of  Pynchon  and  Allis,  which  put  the  mill  into  his  (Samuel  Bolt- 
wood's)  hands.  Referring  to  the  award,  he  says,  "  it  seems  rational,  especially 
for  those  who  profess  religion,  to  stand  by  what  was  done"  or  make  good 
their  bond.    "  What  is  my  just  right  I  plead  for,  and  no  other." 

The  netzt  day,  June  8.  the  Court,  after  referring  to  the  order  of  the  President 
and  CoundL — Orderedf  those  persons  in  Hadley  who  had  taken  the  school 
estate  into  uieir  hands  for  an  English  BchoolT  to  return  it  speedily  to  the 
former  oonunittee,  the  feofees  of  the  Grammar  iSchooL  viz..  Mr.  John  Russell, 
Aaron  Cooke^  Joseph  Kellogg,  and  Samuel  Porter,  to  whom  they  added  Ciiileab 
Smith,  in  the  room  of  Samuel  Pftrtrigg,  removed.  They  also  ordered  that 
Samuel  Boltwood  should  deliver  up  the  school  mill  and  appurtenances  to  the 
same  feofees,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL  If  the  feolees  and  Boltwood 
could  not  agree  as  to  what  had  been  expended  on  the  mill  by  him  and  his 
father,  the  toll  being  considered,  then  Mr.  John  AlUs  and  a  man  chosen  by  the 
feofees  and  another  chosen  by  Boltwood  were  to  give  in  their  award  and 
determine  what  Boltwood  should  have  for  the  milL 

The  town  yielded,  so  fiu-  as  to  pass  the  following  vote,  Aug.  20, 1687,  which 
did  not  please  the  Court: 

*<  Voted  by  the  town  that  the  lands  seized  and  taken  into  their  own  hands 
with  reference  to  an  English  School  by  their  vote  Aug.  28, 1686,  wanting  that 
f armalitnr  in  the  seizure  as  might  have  been>-the  town  do  now  let  fall  the  said 
seissure^  ieaving  said  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Conmiittee  called  the  School 
Cammittee  as  formerly,  withal  reserving  a  liberty  to  themselves  and  suc- 
cessors to  make  claim  and  plea  according  to  law  at  any  time  for  the  fbtnre^ 
for  what  may  appear  to  be  their  right  in  the  premises." 

The  Court  of  Sessions  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Selectmen  of  Hadley, 
March  7,  1688,  to  be  communicated  to  the  town.  The  members  of  the  court 
were  John  Pyndion,  John  Holyoke,  Joseph  Hawley,  Ci^  Aaron  Cooke  of 
Hadley,  Lieut  John  Allis: 

Honored  JVinuis— Having  had  a  sight  of  the  vote  of  the  town  of  Hadley 
of  August  29, 1687,  in  wav  of  compliance  (as  we  suppose)  with  the  advice  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  held  at  Northampton,  June  7, 1687,  we  judge  meet  to  let 
you  understand  our  sense  of  it,  that  it  is  far  short  of  what  we  expected  and 
advised  to,  being  at  best  lean  in  itself,  if  not  a  justifying  of  yourselves  in  your 
former  precipitant,  illegal  entering  upon  the  school  estate,  rather  than  a 
delivering  it  up  to  the  committee  as  you  were  directed  actually  to  do,  and 
forthwith  to  dadare  it  under  the  hands  of  those  that  had  acted  in  entering 
thereon:  and  presuming  upon  your  readiness  so  to  do  it,  we  proposed  it  to  the 
oommitcee  or  feofees,  if  they  saw  cause,  to  allow  one-half  of  the  £16  that  was 
engaged  toward  a  schoolmaster.  But  what  you  have  done  being  so  short  of 
that  directed  to.  and  so  worded  as  speaks  your  unsubjection  to  authority, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  your  other  actiugs,  we  must  declare  it  no  ways 
convenient  the  committee  should  allow  any  part  of  the  said  £16,  and  that  you 
are  aoocuntable  for  vour  perverseness  towards  the  school  affairs,  and  for  your 
sUghting  of  such  who  have  had  more  regard  to  your  own  good  and  interest 
than  yourselves.  Such  a  spirit  we  see  breathing  forth  from  you  as  will  neces- 
sarily call  for  some  further  animadverting  thereon,  if  you  do  not  retract  some 
of  your  acthigs,  which  we  earnestly  desire  you  to  overlook  and  rectify.    We 
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would  not  parHcolarifle,  and  yet  in  way  of  caution  to  amendment,  might 
mention  your  unkindnefis  and  crossness  in  not  zrantinsp  the  use  of  a  house  tbat 
stands  empty,  and  your  ille^  rating  of  the  school  estate,  contrary  to  the  de- 
clared direction  in  all  our  books,  of  colleges,  schools,  hospitals,  &c^  are  not  to 
be  taxed,  which  we  do  particularly  insist  on,  for  your  speedy  rectification  of 
what  you  have  disordeny  done  (tliat  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  lay  it  before 
his  excellencj).  Several  other  th.'n^  81*6  before  our  consideration,  which  we 
do  not  mention,  hoping  and  expecting  you  will  revu^e  your  own  actings  and 
amend,  which  is  the  [scope]  of  these  lines  to  preveiit  anything  that  may  prove 
uncomfortable  to  yourselves,  being  assured  that  a  sense  of  your  own  crossness, 
perverseness,  unsubjection  to  order,  and  repentance  for  what  is  done  amiss, 
will  but  become  yourselves,  and  is  the  plainest  path  to  your  own  comfort, 
which  we  pray  Gk>d  to  direct  you  in,  and  are  YOUB  assured  fbiends. 

We  let  you  know  and  hereby  declare  that  we  forbid  the  constables  and  all 
officers  from,  levying  or  collecting  any  particular  tax  toward  any  town  affair, 
upon  the  school  estate. 

By  order  of  this  Session,  JAMES  CORNISH. 

Spbingfixld,  March  7, 1687-<8.  [Cornish  was  Clerk  under  Andros.] 

The  selectmen  of  Hadley  replied  to  this  letter,  and  in  June,  1688,  the  Court 
sent  another  to  Hadley,  "enjoining  them  to  seek  their  own  peace. *' 

Samuel  Boltwood  gave  up  the  mill  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  in  1687,  and 
arbitrators  decided  April  26, 1688,  that  he  should  be  allowed  £71 10s.  for  what 
his  father  and  he  had  expended  about  the  mill,  of  which  sum  he  ha4  received 
all  but  £9. 

Historiqpd  Data, 

The  Hopkins  school  was  the  only  public  school  in  the  old  parish  of  Hadley 
from  1666  to  1765,  except  an  occasional  *'Dame  School"  kept  by  the  school 
ma'am  in  her  own  room,  where  girls  were  instructed  to  read  and  sew,  and  the 
small  boys  were  taught  to  read.  The  first  recorded  vote  on  the  subject  was  in 
1665  (April  25),  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  by  families  from  Hartford 
and  Wethersfield,  in  1659.  The  town  voted  "  to  give  £20  per  annum  for  three 
years  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  teach  the  children,  and 
to  be  a  help  to  Mr.  Russell,  as  occadion  may  require."  The  first  master  was 
Caleb  Watson,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  CoUege  in  1661. 

In  1676  (Dec  21)  the  town  voted  to  give  the  schoolmast^  £80  per  annum,  a 
part  from  the  school  estate,  and  the  rest  from  the  scholars  and  town.  There 
being  great  failure  in  sending  children  to  school,  the  selectmen  were  ordered 
to  take  a  list  of  all  children  from  6  to  12  years  old;  all  of  these  were  to  attend 
the  school,  and  if  any  did  not  go,  they  were  to  pay  the  same  aa  those  that 
went,  except  some  poor  men's  children.  January  10, 1678,  they  voted  to  give 
Mr.  Younglove  £80  for  another  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  school  estate,  scholars, 
and  town;  and  he  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  house  and  homestead  belonging 
to  the  school,  and  of  twelve  acres  of  land.  Male  children  from  6  to  12  were  to 
pay  10a  a  year  if  they  went,  and  5s.  if  they  did  not  go.  February  7,  1681,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  get  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  Latin  and  English;  to 
give  him  £30  a  year.  Latin  scholars  to  pay  20s.  a  year,  and  English  scholars 
16s.    Those  from  6  to  13  that  did  not  go,  were  to  pay  8s.  a  year. 

This  school  was  far  from  being  a  free  school,  and  the  votes  indicate  that  the 
girls  and  some  of  the  boys  did  not  attend.  On  the  first  of  March,  1697,  **  the 
town  voted  that  there  should  be  a  constant  school  in  Hadley;  the  teacher  to  be 
paid  wholly  by  the  school  conunittee  and  the  town  rate."  This  was  a  free 
school,  but  it  did  not  continue.  Men  who  had  no  children  to  send  were  dissat- 
isfied, and  the  town  voted,  March  80, 1699,  that  one-half  of  wliat  the  school 
estate  did  not  pay,  should  be  paid  by  scholars.    This  was  to  stand  20  years. 

The  first  school  was  kept  in  a  building  given  by  Nathaniel  Ward  (who  died 
in  1664)  with  a  piece  of  his  home-lot  on  the  Main  street.  After  1688,  a  room 
was  hired  for  the  school  In  1710,  the  Ward  house  was  said  to  be  "ready  to 
ffX\  down,"  and  in  1712,  the  school  oonmiittee,  having  obtained  leave  from  the 
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Coort^  leoaed  the  school  home-lot  of  one  acre  and  a  haU^  with  the  boildingB,  to 
Dr.  John  Barnard,  for  97  years,  at  18s.  a  year. 

The  town  voted,  July  13, 1696,  to  build  a  school-hoase,  25  by  18  feet,  and  7 
feet  between  joints,  to  be  set  in  the  '*  middle  of  the  town."  This  was  the  first 
school-house  built  in  Hadley.    It  stood  in  the  broad  street. 

[Mr.  Judd  closes  his  account  of  the  Hopkins  School  with  a  list  of  the  teachers 
down  to  1725.] 

Teouhers  of  Hadley  Qrammar  School  from  1666  to  1725. 

A  few  of  the  teachers  are  not  known. 

About  1666  to  1673.  Caleb  Watson,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  1661. 
A  native  of  Roxbury.  He  removed  from  Hadley  to  Hartford,  where  he  was 
many  years  a  distinguished  teacher.    Salaiy  not  Imown. 

About  1674  to  168^    John  Younglove,  from  Ipswich;  was  a  preacher  first  at 
'     '      r,  and  after  he  left  Hadley,  at  Suffield.    Salary,  £30  and  use  of  house 


Qoabauff ,  i 
and  land. 


1682  and  16SS.  Samuel  Russell,  H.  C.  168t  Son  of  Rev.  John  RusseU.  Was 
minister  at  Branf  orcL  Conn. 

1685.    Samuel  Parcrigg  of  Hadlerr.    8  months. 

1686-7.  Warham  Ma&er,  H  C.  1685.  Son  of  Rev.  Eleasar  Mather  of 
Northampton.    Was  Judge  of  Probate  at  New  Haven. 

168^-9.    John  Younglove  again.    6  months. 

1689-90.  Thomas  Swan,  BU  C.  1689.  From  Roxbury.  He  was  Register  of 
Ptobate  in  Middlesex.    6  months. 

169S-4.  John  Morse,  H.  C.  1692.  From  Dedham.  Was  minister  at  New- 
town, Lu  L    He  kept  school  near  a  year. 

1694^  Salmon  Treat,  H  C.  1694.  Son  of  James  T.  of  Wethersfleld.  Was 
minuter  at  Preston,  Conn.    Kept  a  year.    Wages,  £39. 

1695^  Jos^hSmith,  H  C.  1695.  Son  of  Seut  Philip  a  of  Hadley.  Was 
minister  at  Upper  Middletown.    Kept  3  quarters,  at  rate  of  dS38. 

1696-7.  John  Hubbard,  H.  C.  1695.  Son  of  John  H.  of  Boston.  Was  min- 
ister of  Jamaica.  L.  L    Kept  one  year  at  £20  as  money. 

1698-9.    Josepn  Smith,  again.    A  year  or  more. 

170D>1.  Samuel  Melyen,  H.  C.  1696.  Son  of  Jacob  ,M.  of  Boston.  Was 
minister  at  Elizabethtown,  K.  J.    Kept  1  year.    £38. 

1701-2.  Mr.  Woodbridge.  Either  £<phraim  or  Samuel  Both  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1701.    Both  were  ministers.    1  year.    £38. 

1702-a  Nathaniel  Chaunoey,  Tale  College,  1703.  Son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  C. 
of  Hatfield.    Minister  at  Durham.  Conn,    o  months. 

3703-4.  Samuel  Ruggles,  H  C.  1702.  From  Roxbury.  Was  minister  at 
Billerica.    Kept  8  mo^fas,  at  rate  of  £40. 

1705-6.  Samuel  Mighill,  H.  C.  1704.  Son  of  Rev.  Thomas  M.  of  Scituate. 
A  teacher  in  Mass.  and  Conn.    Died  in  South  Hadley,  1769.    l)£year,  at  £40. 

1706-7.  Jonathan  Marsh,  H.  C.  1705.  Son  of  Jonathan  M.  of  Hadley.  Was 
minister  at  Windsor,  Conn.    1  year.    £30  as  money. 

1707-8.  John  Partridge,  H  C.  1705.  Son  of  doL  Samuel  P.  of  Hatfield. 
Died  1717.    1  year.    £40. 

1708-9.  Aaron  Porter.  H.  C.  1708.  Son  of  Samuel  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Hadley. 
Was  minister  at  Medf  ora.    Kept  6  months,  at  the  rate  of  £40. 

1709-10.  Daniel  Boardman,  Y.  C.  1709.  Son  of  Daniel  Boardman  of  Weth- 
ersfleld. Was  minister  at  New  Milford,  Conn.  Kept  8  months,  at  the  rate  of 
£26  as  money. 

1710-11.  John  James.  A  native  of  England.  Honorary  degree  at  H.  C. 
1710.  He  had  previously  been  minister  at  Derby,  Conn.  6  months,  at  the  rate 
of  £36  as  money. 

1711-ia  Elisha  Williams,  H.  C.  1711.  Son  of  Rev.  Wm.  W.  of  Hatfield. 
Was  Preddent  of  Yale  College.    1 1  months,  at  the  rate  of  £26  as  money. 

1712-ia  Thomas  Berrv,  M.  C.  1712.  Was  a  physician.  lived  at  Ipswich. 
7  months,  at  the  rate  of  £S0  in  money. 

1713-14.  Stephen  Williams,  H.  C.  1713.  Son  of  Rev.  John  W.  of  Deerfield. 
Was  minister  a&  Longmeadow.    1  \c  year,  at  the  rate  of  dS34  in  money. 

1714-15.  Ebenezer  Gay,  H.  C.  1714.  From  Dedham.  Was  minister  at  Hing- 
ham.    9  months,  at  the  rate  of  £28. 

1715-16.  Nathaniel  Mather,  Y.  C.  1715.  Son  of  Rev.  Samuel  M.  of  Wind- 
sor, Conn.    Minister  at .    E!ept  4  months. 

1716-18.  " Mr.  Chaunoey's  son.''  If  he  was  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  C.  of  Hadley, 
he  was  only  16  to  18  years  old.    1 2-3  year,  at  the  rate  of  £36, 
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1718-19.  StephenSteel,  Y.  G.  1718.  Son  of  James  Steel  of  Haxteord.  Was 
minister  of  Tolland,  CoQXL    lyear.    £40. 

1719-90.  Solomon  Williams,  H.  C.  1719.  Son  of  Bev.  Wm.  W.  of  HatOold. 
Was  minister  at  Lebanon,  Conn,    lyear.    £40. 

1720-21.  Hezekiali  KiUium,  T.  d.  1720.  He  was  bom  at  Wetherafield  and 
resided  there.    1  year.    £40. 

1721-2a  DanielDwiffht,  Y.  C.  1721.  Son  of  Nathaniel  D.  of  Northampton. 
Episcopal  minister  at  Charleston,  S.  C.    iH  year,  at  £40  a  year. 

1723-24.  Benjamin  Dickinson,  H.C.  1728.  Son  of  Nathaniel  D.  of  Hatfield. 
A  preacher  many  years.    Lived  in  Hadley.    1  year.    £40. 

1724-25.  Israel  Chaonoey,  H.  C.  1724.  Son  of  Bev.  Isaac  a  of  Hadley. 
He  was  an  able  preacher,  but  became  deranged,  and  was  burnt  to  death  in  a 
small  building,  near  his  father's,  November,  17S6.  Kept  three-quarters  of  a 
year,  at  the  rate  of  £40. 

In  Harch,  174S,  Josiah  Pierce,  H.  C.  1785,  a  native  of  Wobom,  began  to 
keep  the  Grammar  SchooL  He  was  to  instruct  in  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic. Latin  and  Greek.  He  kept  12  years  to  1755,  and  again  CT  years  from  1760  to 
1766.  His  pay  was  £27  in  1<.  E.  currency,  or  $91,  and  he  had  the  use  of  25 
acres  of  meadow  land. 

These  teachers  were  almost  all  educated  at  college,  and  they  generally  began 
to  teach  soon  after  they  graduated.  Their  year  or  less  time  in  the  school, 
commonly  included  a  part  of  two  yean.  Their  yearly  salary  to  1709  was 
from  £88  to  £40,  payable  in  produce  at  the  usual  prices,  or  £30  at  money 
prices.  After  1709,  their  wages  were  paid  in  province  bills,  commencing  wit^ 
£26  per  annum,  and  increasing  to  £40,  after  the  bills  depreciated.  Out  of  this 
salary  or  wages,  they  paid  for  their  board,  which  was  4s.  8d.  to  5a  per  week 
when  the  salary  was  about  dS40,  and  8&  6cl.  to  8s.  9d.  when  the  salary  was  £80 
or  lees.  After  deducting  the  board,  these  young  men  received  only  £18  to  £21, 
or  $60  to  $70,  per  annum,  in  anything  equivalent  to  dollars  at  six  shillings. 
Northampton  gave  to  her  Grammar  School-masters,  who  were  all  educated 
men,  only  $80  dollars  a  year  and  board,  down  to  the  Eevolution.  Almost  all 
were  single  men  in  both  towns.    Mr.  Pierce's  compensation  was  greater. 

In  1682,  Mr.  Samuel  Bussell  taught  the  school  six  months  for' £15.  About 
fifty  scholars  attended  and  paid  4s.  each,  except  a  few  who  paid  6a  He 
received  from  the  scholars  £10 149. ,  and  from  the  committee  £4  68.  The  rent 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  school  varied  from  4.8.  to  Os.  per  acre,  and  the 
total  income  from  £6  to  £8.  This  sum  was  paid  to  the  teacher,  and  the  balance 
of  his  salary  came  from  the  payment  of  the  scholars. 

If  half  the  accounts  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  KngHfih  school-masters, 
given  by  English  writers,  are  to  be  believed,  they  were  an  entirely  different 
daas  of  men  from  the  school-masters  of  New  England.  Records  and  traditions 
fumish  no  evidence  of  the  cruelty  or  profligacy  of  any  of  the  old  school- 
masters on  Connecticut  river.  Where  can  more  worthy  men  be  found  than 
those  composing  the  list  of  Hadley  school-masters? 

The  Hopkins  School  was  a  favorite  object  with  Mr.  RosBell,  and  it  is  probar 
Ue  that  he  looked  forward  to  its  growth  and  expansion  into  an  institution  of  a 
stiU  higher  grade  "  for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learning, 
for  the  public  service  of  the  coxmtry  in  future  times." 

The  school  actually  maintained,  corresponded  to  other  town  grammar 
schools  made  obligatory  upon  all  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  having  one 
hundred  famHiee— it  was  partly  a  Latin  and  partly  an  English  school.  The 
teacher  was  competent  to  teach  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  fit  such  pupils  as 
pnsented  themselves  for  preparation  for  college,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  school 
were  ordinary  common  school  scholars. 

The  aifdirs  of  the  school  were  managed  by  the  committee  as  originally  con- 
stituted—of 'able  and  pious  men'  until  1816,  when  they  were  clothed  with 
oorporate  powers,  under  the  designation  of  The  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy. 
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Tlie  wtttemefnt  of  the  town  of  Ebdley  was  begun  in  16S9,  although  In  1058 
ttie  General  Court  had  granted  a  petition  for  a  plantation  at  Nonotuck,  above 
E^irfngflfild,  but  the  moving  cause  of  the  settlement  waa  the  disBensionB  in  the 
drarchee  at  Hartford  and  Wethersfiold,  which  was  brought  to  a  pacification  in 
April,  1650,  about  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  diasentientB 
in  both  towns  agreed  to  remove  into  the  jurisdiction  of  HaasachusettB. 
Of  the  signers  were  Gi^  John  Cullick  and  Mr.  William  (Goodwin.  In  ooose- 
quenoe  of  their  joining  in  the  movement  Hadley  became  the  recipient  of  a 
portion  of  the  Hopkins  bequest 

The  first  recorded  vote  of  Hadley  respecting  a  school  was  April  26,  1065, 
'*to  give  £90  per  annum  for  three  years  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school- 
master to  teach  the  children,  and  be  as  a  help  to  Mr.  RusseU.''  In  1676,  £S0 
were  voted  '*to  be  paid  by  the  school  estate,  the  scholars,  and  the  town." 

The  early  school  books  of  New  England  were  the  same  with  those  of  Old 
England.  John  Locke,  in  his  **  Thoughts  oonoeming  Education,"  1600,  says, 
the  method  of  schools  in  England,  in  teaching  children  to  read,  has  been  to 
adhere  to  *'the  ordinary  road  of  the  Hornbook,  Primer,  Psalter,  Testament, 
and  Bible."  These,  he  says,  are  the  only  books  used  **  to  engage  the  liking  of 
children  and  tempt  them  to  readl"  The  '* ordinary  road"  was  the  same  in 
New  England,  and  the  same  books  were  used  in  Hadley  and  other  towna 
Such  books  were  sold  to  the  people  by  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield,  from 
1656  to  1673  and  after,  and  by  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northampton  to  his 
scholar?,  except  Hornbooks,  from  1674  to  1680,  and  both  sold  many 
Catechisms,  and  paper  and  paper  books  for  writers.  Neither  sold  Spelling- 
books,  nor  does  John  Locke  refer  to  a  Spelling-book  iu  his  treatise.  They 
were  but  little  used  iu  the  17th  century.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Hadley,  who 
died  in  1722,  sold  Primers,  Psalters,  Testaments,  and  Bibles;  also  Catechisms, 
Psalm  Boots,  &c.  SpeUing-books,  chiefly  Dilworth's,  were  gradually  intro- 
duced; were  not  common  on  Connecticut  Biver  till  after  1750.  Arithmetic 
was  taught,  but  the  books  were  rare.  Traders  sold  the  Latin  Accidence  or 
(irammar.  Hornbooks  do  not  appear  in  Hampshire  after  1700.  They  con- 
tained the  alphabet,  with  a  few  rudiments,  on  one  page,  covered,  as  Cowper 
says,  with  "thin  translucent  horn,"  to  keep  them  from  being  soiled. 

A  book  called  a  Primer  has  been  used  by  children  in  schools  for  centuries. 
Our  early  Primers  were  imported  from  England  in  1644, 1655,  &c.,  and  were 
probably  Puritan  Primers.  The  New  England  Primer  seoms  to  have  been 
published  after  the  Restoration  in  1660,  and  to  have  been  fitted  for  a  child's 
school-book.  It  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  Catechism  was  formerly 
published  by  itself. 

In  the  towns  upon  Connecticut  River  and  elsewhere,  schools  were  commonly 
supported  partly  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars  and  partly  by  the  town. 
Schools  were  not  mcdntained  wholly  by  towns  till  after  much  discussion  and 
agitation.  Those  in  moderate  drcumstanoes,  with  large  families,  desired  free 
schools.  Some  of  the  wealthy  and  of  those  with  no  children  to  send,  were 
opposed  to  them.  Few  towns  were  willing  to  vote  for  schools  entirely  free  to 
the  scholars,  till  after  1700,  and  it  was  many  years  after  1700  before  free 
schools  became  general  in  Massachusetts. 

Females  were  not  excluded  by  formal  vote,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
girls  did  not  attend  the  public  schools  generally  in  the  17th  and  most  of  the 
18th  century.  They  were  instructed  to  read  and  sew  in  schools  kept  by 
"dames."  Not  one  woman  in  a  dozen  could  write  her  name  160  years  aga  A 
few  girls  attended  the  district  schools  in  Northampton  and  Hatfield  before 
1680,  but  the  practice  ceased,  and  was  not  formally  authorized  in  the  former 
place  till  1802,  and  not  in  Ipswich  till  1760,  and  Boston  till  1790. 
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THX  HOFKnre   ACADKIfT. 

The  Committee,  as  ooDStitated  by  the  town  in  1664,  generally  known  as  tlie 
Donation  Committee,  oontinned  to  administer  the  fonde  for  the  uses  dpfrignated 
by  the  donors  by  employing  teachers  of  collegiate  education,  and  mnintaining 
a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  to  which  young  persons 
resorted  from  Hadley  and  the  neighboring  towns  until  1816.  In  that  year  the 
Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  an  application  from  the  Committee,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  town  (by  vote  in  legal  town  meeting  held  January  1, 1816), 
passed  "an  act  to  incorporate  the  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy, *'  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  '*  there  shall  be  established  an  Academy  in  the  town  of 
Hadley  upon  the  foundation  of  Hopkins  Donation  School,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  town  be  incorporated  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy;  and  that  all  the  lands  and  moneys  heretofore 
given  or  subscribed  to  the  committee  for  the  use  of  the  school,  or  which  shall 
be  hereafter  given,  granted,  and  assigned  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the 
Academy,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Academy,  shall 
be  confirmed  to  the  trustees  and  their  successors  in  that  trust  forever,  for  the 
uses  designated  by  the  donors,  and  that  they  shall  be  farther  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  estate,  real  and  personal,  provided  the  annual  income  of  the  same 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  tbe  rent  and  profits  shall  be  ^iplied  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  designs  of  the  donors  may  be  most  effectually  promoted." 

The  Trustees,  as  successors  of  the  Donation  Conmiittee,  continued  to  main- 
tain a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  "in  which  Latin, 
Greek,  Astronomy,  ancient  and  modem  History,  Logic,  ancient  and  modem 
Geography,  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Geometry, 
Chemistry,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  Reading,  Declamation,  and  such  other 
studies  as  are  taught  in  acadamies,"  and  to  a  course  of  instruction  so  extensive 
as  this  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hadley  objected,  as  beyond 
their  wants,  especially  as  to  obtain  such  instraction  as  their  children  needed 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  tuition,  the  same  as  was  demanded  of  persons  not 
resident  in  the  town,  and  who  had  the  advantages  of  the  higher  studies.  The 
inhabitants  thus  disaffected,  in  the  year  1832-3,  applied  by  bill  in  equity  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  relief  by  enjoining  such  trustees  from  appro- 
priating the  annual  avails  of  the  property  of  the  Hopkins  School  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  othen  not  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  in  exclusion  of  the 
children,  provided  they  are  not  receiving  the  advanced  studies  of  an  academy. 
The  trustees,  in  due  form,  admitted  that  they  had  to  the  best  of  their  means 
and  ability  maintained  a  school  of  the  grade  known  as  a  Grammar  School,  or 
an  Academy,  "and  that  to  this  school  every  person  in  Hadley,  of  proper  age 
and  qualifications  to  receive  benefit  from  the  school,  could  be  admitted,  and 
none  such  have  ever  been  refused,  that  the  trustees  have  supposed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  have,  at  all  times,  a  master  capable  to  instruct  children  and  fit 
them  for  our  university  or  some  of  our  colleges;  that  the  expense  of  such 
instruction  has  at  all  times  more  than  exhausted  the  whole  annual  income  of 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  the  balance  of  the  expenses  has 
been  assessed  on  the  scholars  as  tuition  fees;  that  it  is  true  the  school  has  been 
resorted  to  by  youth  from  other  towns,  but  this  has  not  only  in  no  way  been 
detrimental,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the 
excess  of  expenses  of  instruction  over  the  income  of  these  funds,  instead  of 
being  assessed  wholly  upon  the  scholars  who  are  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  has 
been  apportioned  among  all  the  scholarB,  while  the  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion have  been  in  no  degree  lessened." 

The  case  was  ably  argued  on  both  sides,  and  in  Pickering's  "Reports  of 
cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,'' 
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(V6L  xlv.  p.  241-967),  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  September  term,  1883,  in 
the  case  of  the  InhahitantB  of  Hadley  verviw  The  Trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy^is 
given.  The  Court  held  '*  that  the  legal  estate  in  the  property  given  by  Hop- 
kins, did  not,  by  his  will  and  the  instrument  made  by  his  trustees  in  1664,  vest 
in  the  town  of  Hadley;  that  the  devise  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  common  town  school  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  but  was  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  all  persons  in  that  (then) 
newly  settled  part  of  the  country,  who  should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefit  of  a  Grammar  School  adapted  to  instruct  and  qualify  pupils  for  the 
nniversity;  that  a  long  continued  usage  of  admitting  pupils  from  other  towns 
than  Hadley,  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Hopkins  School,  was  of 
weight  in  establishing  such  construction  of  the  devise;  and  that  all  the  other 
donations  above  mentioned  were  to  be  held  upon  the  same  trusts  and  be  appro- 
priated to  the  same  purposes,  as  the  principal  one  from  Hopkins. 

Extracts  from  Decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 

It  is  a  rule  in  equity,  that  a  gift  of  real  or  personal  estate,  either  iviter  trivos 
or  by  will,  to  promote  education,  is  a  charity.  It  is  also  considered  as  a  settled 
rule,  that  such  a  gift  to  a  charitable  use  is  to  receive  a  most  liberal  construc- 
tion; and  if  the  trustees  pervert  the  fund  to  other  uses,  or  even  if  they  refuse 
to  accept  or  execute  the  trusts,  the  charity  itself  shall  not  fail,  nor  will  the 
property  revert  to  the  donor.  But  it  will  be  competent  for  a  court  of  chan- 
cery to  direct,  in  the  former  case,  that  the  trusts  snail  be  executed,  and  in  the 
latter,  that  now  trustees  shall  be  appointed,  in  whom  the  legal  estate  shall 
vest,  to  be  holden  in  trust  for  the  pui*poses  of  the  charity.  It  is  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  even  if  the  donation  committee,  prior  to  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, had  met  with  a  technical  difficulty  in  mamtaining  their  legal  title,  no 
forfeiture  and  no  reversionary  interest  therein  could  have  been  daimed  by 
the  heirs  of  the  donors,  could  they  still  have  been  traced;  and  therefore,  as 
the  lands  and  estate  must  still  have  been  holden  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
it  would  have  been  very  immaterial,  whether  the  legal  eraate  should  be  consid- 
ered as  vested  in  the  particular  individuals,  composing  the  donation  com- 
mittee, or  not.  That  technical  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  jxassed  with  the  consent  and  indeed  upon  the  application  of  the 
committee,  whereby  they  wero  made  capable  in  law  of  taking  and  holding  the 
legal  estate  In  succession. 

Another  question  which  has  been  alluded  to  may  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  out  of  the  casd.  It  was  stated  in  the  argument  for  the 
plaintiffii,  that  the  defendants,  by  introducing  the  higher  branches  of  science 
mto  the  academy,  have  changed  the  character  of  the  institution  from  that  of 
a  school  to  that  of  a  college,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley  are  deprived 
of  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them  b^  the  mamtenance  of  a 
grammar  school.  This  complaint  at  first  seemed  plausible;  but  we  think  it  has 
no  place  in  the  present  inquiry.  It  was  not  sst  forth  in  the  bill,  as  a  breach  of 
trust;  it  was  advanced  only  in  argument,  and  that  argument  was  founded 
upon  a  statement  in  the  defendant's  answer,  of  the  studies  pursued  at  the 
academy.  But  as  a  distinct  complaint  of  a  breach  of  trust,  it  has  not  been 
made  in  the  bill,  nor  have  the  defendants  had  opportunity  to  answer  to  it. 
The  point  might  have  some  influ^nce  as  an  argument  upon  the  other  question 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  considei*ed,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  school 
as  the  present  is.  was  not}  the  grammar  school  contemplated  by  the  donor. 
For  instance,  if  ii  were  slio.vn  aliunde  that  the  school  was  intended  exclu- 
sivclv  for  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  it  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  the 
inhabitants  had  no  need  of  an  institution  of  so  high  a  character,  and  therefore 
that  such  an  institution  was  not  intended.  But  till  that  question  is  settled,  the 
argument  bears  with  the  same  force  the  other  way.  If  the  donors,  by  a  gram- 
mar school,  contemplated  an  institution  of  higher  character  than  is  ordinarily 
required  for  the  children  of  a  single  town,  then  it  could  not  be  intended  by  the 
donors  that  the  benefits  of  such  school  should  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hadley.  It  can  therefore  have  no  weight  as  an  argument  upon 
that  question. 

But  the  real  question  raised  and  discussed  in  the  present  case  is  whether  the 
ftmds  placed  under  the  control  of  the  defendants  for  the  support  of  a  school, 
are  so  u>  be  administered  as  to  confine  the  benefit  of  them  exclusively  to  the 
tohabitants  of  the  town  of  Hadley. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  inoorporetioii,  8t,  1815,  e.  104,  S2L  ell  lands  and 
numeyB  given  to  the  committee  for  the  use  of  said  achool,  shall  ba  conflrmed 
to  the  trustees  of  Hopkms  Academy,  and  their  snooesson  in  said  trust  forever, 
for  the  uses  desiqnated  by  the  donors. 

The  purpose  of  the  pious  donor  was,  as  he  modestly  expressed  it,  '*to  give 
some  enoouracement,  in  these  foreign  plantations,  for  tne  breeding  np  of 
hopeful  youth  In  a  way  of  learning,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college, 
for  the  public  service  of  the  ooun^  in  future  times."  This  looks  not  only  to 
mat  objects  and  useful  objects,  but  to  public  objects.  The  establishment  of 
the  grammar  school  is  coupled  immediately  with  that  of  the  college,  which, 
although  it  must  necessarily  be  established  in  some  place,  and  so  is  local  in  its 
existence,  yet  is  necessarily  public  and  general  in  its  purposes.  The  end  con- 
templated was  * '  the  public  service  of  the  coimtry  in  fu6ire  time&  **  It  was  *  *  to 
breed  up  hopeful  youth  in  a  way  of  learning."  These  expressions  seem  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  establi^iing  a  local  school  for  teaching  the  humblest 
rudiments  of  education  to  the  children  of  both  sexes,  who  usually  resort  to 
such  a  schooL  If  it  be  said  that  these  expressions  are  adapted  to  tnat  part  of 
the  provision  which  points  to  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  college,  the 
answer  is  obvious,  tnat  both  are  Indud^  in  predsefy  the  same  terms.  It 
seems  much  more  like  having  regard  to  a  course  of  liberal  education  and  the 
fitting  of  men  with  that  degree  of  learning  which  might  qualify  them  for 
public  service  as  professional  men,  especiafiy  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
In  that  view  the  two  leading  objects  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  calculated  to 
advance  each  other;  supposing  a  grammar  school  designed  to  fit  young  men 
for  college,  and  the  college  to  enable  them  to  complete  a  liberal  education,  pre- 
paratory to  public  or  professional  Ufa  He  afterwards  with  much  solemnity 
and  earnestness  speaks  of  the  aforesaid  publie  ends.  This  looks  little  like  a 
design  to  found  a  local  school,  confined  in  Its  benefits  to  the  children  of  a  single 
settlement.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  trustees  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
who  were  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  liberal  and  beneficent 
designs  of  the  donor,  understood  it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  instrument  which 
they  executed. 

In  regard  to  the  ottier  donations  set  forth  in  the  bilL  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  clearly  follow  the  principal  one,  derived  from  Hopkins. 

In  looking  at  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the 
trustees,  or  donation  committee,  the  records  do  not  show  wheuier  they  did,  or 
did  not,  confine  the  benefits  of  this  grammar  school  to  children  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Hadlev.  The  evidence  therefore  must  rest  upon  living  memory, 
which  extends  back  fifty  or  six^  years;  and  by  this  it  appears  most  satis- 
factorily, that  in  point  of  fact,  although  practically  it  has  enured  principally 
to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  it  ham  not  been  confined  to  them,  but  miny 
boys  from  other  towns  have  been  fitted  for  college  there:  and  those  who  have 
been  longest  conversant  with  the  actual  management  of  uie  school  as  trustees, 
testify  tnat  they  have  alwi^  considered  it  as  a  school,  the  benefits  of  which 
have  not  been  confined,  and  of  right  were  not  to  be  confined,  exdosively  to 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harney. 

XJpon  the  whole  matter  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Hadley  are  not  exclusively  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  these  ancient  dona- 
tions, that  the  defendants  in  their  mode  of  administering  them,  and  extending 
the  benefit  of  them  to  children  of  other  towns,  have  not  been  guilty  of  the 
breach  of  trust  oharged  in  the  biU,  and  therefore  that  the  suit  must  be 


Sbice  the  date  of  this  dedsion  no  formal  attempt  has  been  made  to  localise 
the  benefits  of  the  Hopkins  Academy— but  from  information  received  from 
one  of  the  trustees  in  1776,  we  Judge  the  institution  is  practically  merged  in 
a  Town  High  SchooL  The  Academy  owns  no  building  of  its  own,  but  since 
1866  occupies  the  upper  room  of  a  building  rented  by  the  town  of  Hadley  for 
the  aooommodation  of  the  Town  School  required  by  statute.  The  trustees  pay 
no  rent,  but  furnish  free  instruction  to  pupils  from  the  town  who  can  enter  on 
examination.  The  income  of  the  fOnd  ($2,621  from  a  capital  in  1876  of 
•  $84,466)  is  sufllcient  to  employ  a  prindpal  at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  a  female 
•ttistant  at  $500.  The  pupils— 74  during  the  last  yeai^-are  distributed  in 
dasses  formed  in  reference  to  a  course  of  three  years,  embracing  a  classical 
department  preparatory  for  coUege,  and  an  English  department  equivalent  to 
the  studies  of  an  English  High  SchooL 
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▲LTQinO  Z^  KOTO  OF  OAgTOM  AND  LIOH— 1253-1284. 

Alvovbo,  Tenth  of  that  name,  who  wore  the  crown  of  Castile 
and  Leon  from  1252  to  1284,  and  by  hia  devotion  to  literature  and 
science,  won  a  higher  distinction  of  The  Wise  (M  Sabio)  among 
men,  than  the  canonization  conferred  by  Clement  VII.,  in  1672,  on 
his  father,  Ferdinand  IIL,  for  his  efforts  to  expel  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  and  extirpate  heresy  from  the  church,  was  bom  in  1221.  His 
mother  was  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Philip  I.,  Duke  of  Suabia  and 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  whose  right  he  claimed  the  Duchy  which 
was  not  allowed,  and  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Throne 
of  Germany,  but  his  claims  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  Bodolph  of 
Hapsbnrg  in  1257.  While  engaged  in  these  fruitless  efforts  to  ex- 
tend his  dominion  abroad,  hb  own  nobles  conspired  to  nullify  his 
anthority  at  home,  and  the  Moors  regained  for  a  time  their  ascend- 
ancy in  provinces  where  they  had  been  subdued  by  his  &ther.  But 
he  was  for  a  time  successful  over  both — treating  his  rebellious  no- 
bility with  a  leniency  which  they  subsequently  abused,  but  extending 
the  rule  of  Castile  over  Murcia  and  part  of  Algarvia.  But  the 
chronic  turbulence  of  the  nobles  revived  at  a  later  period,  and  under 
the  lead  of  his  own  son,  successfully  deprived  him  of  his  crown  in 
1284,  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  personal  history  of  this  monarch  is  full  of  poetic  interest ; 
and  without  being  able  to  form  any  clear  conception  of  his  charac- 
ter, as  drawn  by  different  historians,  we  can  not  but  sympathize 
with  his  determination  to  possess  the  estate  of  his  mother,  the  Lady 
Beatrice  of  Suabia,  and  his  aspirations  to  become  the  Empevor  of 
Germany,  after  the  example  of  his  wife's  father  Francis  of  Suabia, 
although  his  efforts  to  secure  the  first,  and  realize  the  last,  cost  him 
his  crown.  And  when  his  rebellious  nobles  and  unnatural  son  con- 
spire to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  we  are  touched  by  the  letter 
addressed  in  1282  to  one  of  the  Guzmans,  who  was  then  in  great 
&vor  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Fez,  whose  aid  he  invoked  : — 

(husin  Don  Ahtiao  Peres  de  Chamaa :  My  affliction  is  gnei,  because  it  has 
Ikllen  from  such  a  height  that  it  will  be  seen  afar ;  and  as  it  has  fallen  on  me^ 
who  am  the  friend  of  all  the  world,  so  in  all  the  world  will  men  know  this  my 
misfortune,  and  its  sharpness,  whidi  I  suffer  unjnstlj  from  my  son,  assisted  by 
my  friends  and  by  my  prelates,  who,  instead  of  setting  peace  between  us,  have 
pat  mischief  not  under  secret  pretenses  or  covertly,  but  with  bold  openness. 
And  thus  I  find  no  protection  in  mine  own  land,  nether  defender  nor  cham- 
pion :  and  yet  have  I  not  deserved  it  at  their  hands,  unless  it  were  for  the  good 
I  have  done  them.  And  now,  since  in  mine  own  land  they  deceive,  who  should 
have  served  and  assisted  me,  needfbl  is  it  that  I  should  seek  abroad  those  who 
will  kindly  care  for  me ;  and  since  they  of  Castile  have  been  false  to  me,  none 
can  think  it  ill  that  I  ask  help  among  those  of  Benamarin.  For  if  my  sons  are 
mine  enemies,  it  will  not  then  be  wrong  that  I  take  mine  enemies  to  be  my 
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80D8 ;  enemies  aooording  to  the  law,  but  not  of  free  choice.  And  snch  is  the 
good  king,  Aben  Jusaf;  for  I  love  and  value  him  much,  and  he  will  not  despise 
me  or  fail  me ;  for  we  are  at  truce.  I  know  also  how  much  you  are  his,  and 
how  much  he  loves  you,  and  with  gqpd  cause,  and  how  much  he  will  do 
through  your  good  counsel.  Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  past,  but  at  the 
things  present  Consider  of  what  lineage  you  are  come,  and  that  at  some  time 
ber^ifVer  I  may  d6  you  good ;  and  if  I  do  it  not,  that  your  own  good  deed  shall 
be  its  own  good  reward.  Therefore,  my  cousin,  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  do 
so  much  for  me  with  my  lord  and  your  friend,  that,  on  pledge  of  the  most 
precious  crown  that  I  have,  and  the  jewels  thereof,  he  should  lend  me  so  much 
as  he  may  hold  to  be  just.  And  if  you  can  obtain  his  aid,  let  it  not  be  hi;idered 
of  coming  quickly ;  but  rather  think  how  the  good  friendship  that  may  come 
to  me  from  your  lord  will  be  tlirough  your  hands.  And  so  may  God's  friend- 
ship be  with  you.  Done  in  Seville,  ray  only  loyal  city,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
my  reign,  and  in  the  first  of  these  my  troubles.    Signed,  The  King. 

The  Gazraan,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  went  over  to 
Africa  in  1276,  with  many  knights,  to  serve  Aben  Jusaf  against  his 
rebellious  subjects.  In  which  service  they  were  successful.  Alfonso 
survived  the  date  of  this  letter  only  two  years,  and  died  in  1284 — 
bis  son  Sancho  at  {hat  time  being  in  possession  of  the  throoe. 

Alfonso  was  the  most  learned  prince  of  his  time,  and  is  credited 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  his  history  of  Spanish  Literature,  with  having 
improved  the  Castilian  language  by  his  own  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  advanced  the  science  of  astronomy. 

To  Alfonso  X.  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  a  uniform  system 
of  legislation  for  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  his  dominions,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^  El  Setenario,'  but  known  as  '  Las  Siete 
Partidaa^  or  the  Seven  Parts,  from  the  seven  divisions  of  the  work 
itself.  It  was  begun  in  1256  and  finished  in  1 263.  Although  assisted 
by  others  in  the  work  of  compilation  out  of  the  Decretals,  and  the 
Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian,  and  out  of  the  Forum  Judicuniy  a  col- 
lection of  the  Visigoths  laws  made  in  1241  by  his  father  Ferdinand  XL 
— Alfonso  is  generally  credited  with  its  authorship  on  account  of  its 
resemblance,  in  style  and  literary  execution,  to  his  known  produc- 
tions. It  is  by  far  the  most  important  legislative  monument  of  its 
age,  and  for  its  recognition  and  provision  of  public  schools,  places 
its  author  amongst  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  educators  of  Europe. 

The  Pallidas  did  not  come  at  once  into  operation.  Its  provisions 
were  obstructed  and  defied  by  the  great  nobles,  and  cities  with  their 
special  privileges;  and  it  was  not  till  1348,  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  their  author,  that  the  great  code  of  Alfonso  was  estab- 
lished as  of  binding  authority  in  all  the  territories  held  by  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Since  that  date  it  became  the  common 
law  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  basis  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  in 
all  Spanish  colonies — and  recognized  as  such  in  this  country  in  acts 
relating  to  Florida  and  Loaisiana  in  their  colonial  state. 
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FlarHdas  orChdeof  1266-1563. 

The  Partidas  of  Alfonso  is  not  so  much  a  code  after  the  style  of 
Justinian  or  Napoleon,  as  a  digest  of  the  opinions  and  reading  of 
the  learned  monarch  on  legislation,  morals,  and  religion,  divided 
into  Parts,  Titles,  and  Laws — imperative  ordinances  justified  with 
aigaments,  and  reflections  on  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age, 
and  the  relative  duties  of  a  king  and  his  subjects,  and  the  whole 
field  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  Partidas,  Mr.  Ticknor  cites  the 
following  passages  from  a  law  entitled — 

'  What  constitutes  a  Tyrant^  and  how  he  useth  his  power  in  a 
Kingdom  when  he  hath  obtained  t^.' 

A  tyrant  doth  signify  a  cruel  lord,  who  by  force,  or  by  craft,  or  by  treachery, 
bath  obtained  power  over  any  realm  or  country ;  and  such  men  be  of  such  na- 
ture, that,  when  once  they  have  grown  strong  in  the  land,  they  love  rather  to 
work  their  own  profit,  though  it  be  in  harm  of  the  land,  than  the  common  profit 
of  all,  for  they  always  live  in  an  ill  fear  of  losing  it  And  that  they  may  be 
able  to  fulfill  this  their  purpose  unencumbered,  the  wise  of  old  have  said  that 
tiiey  use  their  power  against  the  people  in  three  manners.  The  first  is,  that 
they  strive  that  those  under  their  mastery  be  ever  ignorant  and  timorous,  be- 
cause, when  they  be  such,  they  may  not  be  bold  to  rise  against  them  nor  to 
resist  their  wills ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  be  not  kindly  and  united  among 
themselves,  in  such  wise  that  they  trust  not  one  another,  for,  while  they  live  in 
disagreement,  they  shall  not  dare  to  make  any  discourse  against  their  lord,  for 
fear  fiutii  and  secrecy  should  not  be  kept  among  themselves ;  and  the  third  way 
is,  that  they  strive  to  make  them  poor,  and  to  put  them  upon  great  undertak- 
ings, whidi  they  can  never  finish,  whereby  they  may  have  so  much  harm,  that 
it  may  never  come  into  their  hearts  to  devise  any  thing  against  their  ruler. 
And  above  all  this,  have  tyrants  always  striven  to  make  spoil  of  the  strong  and 
to  destroy  the  wise ;  and  have  forbidden  fellowship  and  assemblies  of  men  in 
their  land,  and  striven  always  to  know  what  men  said  or  did ;  and  do  trust  their 
counsel  and  the  guard  of  their  person  rather  to  foreigners,  who  will  serve  at 
their  will,  than  to  them  of  the  land,  who  serve  firom  oppression.  And,  more- 
over, we  say,  that,  though  any  man  may  have  gained  mastery  of  a  kingdom  by 
any  of  the  lawful  means  whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  laws  going  before  this, 
yet,  if  he  use  his  power  ill,  in  the  ways  whereof  we  speak  in  this  law,  him  may 
the  people  still  call  tyrant ;  for  he  tumeth  his  mastery  which  was  rightful  into 
wrongful,  as  Aristotle  hatii  said  in  the  book  whidi  treateth  of  the  rule  and 
government  of  kingdoms 

Part  II.,  Title  Y.,  §  le.-^ffaw  (he  King  should  be  most  zedUma  in  learning  to 
Read^  and  eoncermng  ike  Knowledge  he  aught  to  possess. 

Host  diligent  should  the  king  be  in  gaining  knowledge,  for  by  it  he  shall 
understand  the  affairs  of  State,  and  know  better  bow  to  conduct  them.  More- 
over, by  knowing  how  to  read,  he  shall  know  better  how  to  guard  his  secrets, 
and  be  master  of  them ;  which  he  can  not  otherwise  so  well  do.  Since  for  lack 
of  knowing  these  things,  he  would  have,  perforce,  to  associate  another  with 
himself  who  would  know  them,  and  thus  it  would  happen  to  him,  as  King  Sol- 
omon said :  'Whoso  putteth  his  secret  into  the  power  of  another  makes  himself 
his  servant;  and  he  who  knows  how  to  keep  it,  is  master  of  his  own  heart,' 
(Prov.  XXV.  9),  which  is  most  fit  for  a  king.  And  besides  all  this,  from  reading 
the  Scripture  he  shall  better  understand  the  &ith,  and  know  more  perfectly  how 
to  pray  to  God.  Also  by  reading  can  he  himself  learn  the  illustrious  deeds 
which  have  passed,  whence  he  may  gain  many  good  habits  and  examples. 
And  not  onlj  did  the  wise  ancients  consider  it  g<x)d  that  kings  should  know 
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bow  to  read,  bat  also  that  they  should  acquire  all  knowledge,  in  order  to  make 
uae  of  it.  And  in  this  connection  King  David  said,  counseling  kings  to  be 
learned  and  wise,  since  they  have  to  judge  the  earth  (Psalm  il  10).  And  King 
Solomon,  his  son,  said:  *That  kings  should  learn  wisaom,  and  not  forget  it,  for 
by  it  they  would  have  to  judge  and  maintain  the  nations.'  And  BoBthius,  who 
was  a  very  wise  knight,  said :  '  It  was  not  so  flttiug  to  any  man  as  to  a  king  to 
possess  sound  knowledge,  smoe  thus  his  wisdom  is  most  useful  to  his  people,  as 
by  it  they  have  to  be  governed  with  justice.'  For  without  doubt  no  such 
weighty  affairs  as  this  [the  government  or  State]  oould  any  man  accomplish 
without  good  understanding  and  great  wisdom.  Hence  the  king  who  would  de- 
spise learning,  would  also  despise  God,  from  whom  cometh  all  things,  according 
to  the  saying  of  King  Solomon ;  '  All  wisdom  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  is  with 
him  forever.^  And  he  would  even  hold  himself  in  low  esteem,  inasmuch  as  by 
wisdom  God  seeks  to  distinguish  the  understanding  of  men  firom  that  of  the 
brutes,  for  the  less  knowledge  a  man  may  possess,  so  much  the  less  difference 
will  there  be  between  him  and  mere  animals.  And  to  the  king  who  should  do 
this,  there  will  happen  what  King  David  said  :  *Man  who  does  not  comprehend 
his  high  position,  is  but  a  beast.' 

TiTLB  YII,,  X.—  Whai  things  ought  to  be  taught  to  tKe  sons  of  kings  wJien  they 
approach  manhood. 

As  it  is  right  to  increase  the  clothing  of  children  while  they  are  growing,  so 
ouglit  they  also  to  be  made  to  learn  the  things  suiting  the  time  of  life,  which 
they  are  entering.  And  to  this  end  we  say,  that  besides  those  things,  which  it 
is  said  in  previous  laws  (that  the  king  and  queen  ought  to  teach  their  sons» 
while  they  are  young),  that  there  are  other  things  which  they  ought  to  learn. 
And  that  is,  to  read,  and  to  write,  which  brings  great  profits  to  him  who  under- 
stands it,  in  order  to  acquire  more  easily  things  they  may  desire  to  know,  and 
in  order  to  bo  better  able  to  keep  their  own  counsel  And  besides,  they  ought 
to  show  them  how  to  control  their  desires  of  things  beyond  their  reach,  because 
when  they  &11  into  a  habit  of  covetousness,  and  do  not  have,  they  put  all  their 
thought  and  care  upon  that  which  they  covet,  and  they  &il,  in  the  end,  in  their 
good  sense,  and  in  the  other  things  which  they  have  to  do.  They  should  teach 
them  rather  how  to  desire  those  things  wliich  are  good  and  useful  in  themselves; 
and  which  give  joy  in  moderation,  and  at  suitable  times.  And  they  ought  to 
aocustom  them  to  be  moderately  joyful,  and  keep  them  from  sadness  as  much 
as  possible,  which  is  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  increase  in  young  men,  if  they 
wish  them  to  be  well ;  and  when  they  have « entered  the  age  of  young  men, 
they  ought  to  give  them  some  one  who  may  accustom  and  teach  them  bow  to 
recognize  men  as  they  are,  from  what  places,  and  how  they  have  to  accost,  and 
speak  with  them,  each  according  to  his  rank.  Besides,  tliey  ought  to  be  taught 
to  ride,  to  hunt,  to  play  all  manner  of  games,  and  to  use  all  manner  of  weapons, 
as  befitting  the  sons  of  kinga  And  Asides,  we  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
led  into  those  things  to  which  nature  may  incline  them,  such  as  immoderate 
eating  and  drinking,  and  licentiousness.  And  when  the  sons  of  kings  are  thus 
kept  and  habituated,  they  will  be  good  and  noble  in  themselves,  and  will  not 
do  against  others,  things  which  are  hurtful.  And  the  teachers  will  have  accom- 
plished the  things  which  they  were  set  to  accomplish  in  educating  them.  And 
if  in  this  manner  they  be  not  kept  fh>m  the  evil  which  may  come  to  them  fix)m 
their  parents  and  firom  themselves,  there  will  come  to  them  evil  fh>m  others, 
who  might  be  urged  by  jealousy  to  corrupt  them  through  bad  habits  which  they 
might  contract  from  their  servants. 

TrrtE  VII..  §  11.^  Governesses  of  Zingi  Daiughters. 

They  are  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  the  King's  daughters  be 
moderate  and  seemly  in  eating  and  in  drinking,  and  also  in  their  carriage  and 
dress,  and  of  gcood  manners  in  all  things,  and  especially  that  they  be  not  given 
to  ang^r;  for,  besides  the  wickedness  that  lieth  in  it,  it  is  tlie  thing  in  the  world 
that  most  easily  leadeth  women  to  do  ill.  And  they  ought  to  teach  them  to  be 
handy  in  performing  those  works  that  belong  to  noble  ladies ;  for  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  becometh  them  much,  since  they  obtain  it  by  cheerfulness  and  a  quiet 
spirit;  and,  besides,  it  taketh  away  bad  thoughts,  which  it  is  not  oonvenadnt 
they  should  have. 
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Mr.  'Hcknor,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  characterizes 
the  Partidas  as  greatly  in  advance  of  their  age,  not  only  as  to  style 
and  language,  hat  in  the  opinions  expressed  of  the  relative  duties 
of  ruler  and  subjects,  and  the  entire  legislation  and  police,  ecclesi- 
astical, civil,  and  moral,  to  which  Spain  should  be  subjected.  The 
lawB  about  the  Estudios  Generales, — the  name  then  given  to  what 
we  now  call  Universities, — filling  the  thirty-first  Titulo  of  the  sec- 
ond Partida,  are  remarkable  for  their  wisdom, — except  in  Ley  11, 
which  relates  to  the  sale  of  books, — and  recognize  some  of  the 
arrangements  that  still  obtain  in  many  of  the  Universities  of  the 
Continent  There  was,  however,  at  that  period,  no  such  establish- 
ment in  Spain,  except  one  which  had  existed,  in  a  very  rude  state, 
at  Salamanca,  for  some  time,  and  to  which  Alfonso  X.  gave  the  first 
proper  endowment  in  1254.  (Historia  del  Colegio  viejo  de  S.  Bar- 
tolom^,  mayor  de  la  celebre  Universidad  de  Salamanca  por  Fr.  Ruiz 
de  Vergara  y  Alava,  corregida  ec.  por  el  Marques  de  Alventos,  Ma- 
drid, 1766,  folio,  tom.  i.  p.  17.) 

We  give  below  the  sections  of  the  "Rtle  relating  to  Universities 
in  the  Partidas,  from  a  copy  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  bequeathed  by  him  with  his  other 
Spanish  books  to  the  Library. 

Part  II.,  Title  XXXL.— Concerning  UniversiUea  and  OUy  Schoob  in  which 
wisdom  is  cxquired — their  masters  and  Scholars. 

We  have  alreadj  shown  at  length  in  previons  laws  how  the  king  and  the 
people  should  cherish  and  guard  the  land  in  which  they  live,  peopling  it  and 
protecting  it  from  enemies.  And  because  men,  nations,  and  kingdoms,  make 
use  of  wise  men  to  protect  and  govern  themselves  by  their  counsel  we  seek,  at 
the  end  of  this  Partida,  to  speak  of  schools,  and  of  the  masters  and  scholars 
who  may  labor  to  impart  and  to  acquire  knowledge.  And  we  will  first  define 
what  schools  are,  their  kinds,  and  by  whom  established;  then  the  masters  who 
give  instruction ;  and  the  places  where  they  should  be  established ;  and  the 
privileges  and  honors  which  should  be  accorded  to  the  masters  who  lecture,  and 
the  scholars  who  learn.  And  finally  we  will  speak  of  stationers,  who  keep 
books,  and  all  other  men  and  things  relating  to  the  Siudiwn  genercUe. 

Law  L —  What  schools  are^  how  many  kinds  there  are^  and  by  whose  atUhority 
ikey  otighi  to  he  established. 

Schools  are  the  corporation  or  society  of  teachers  and  students,  made  in  any 
place,  with  the  desire  and  intention  of  acquiring  knowledge.  There  are  two 
kinds ;  Ist,  what  is  called  a  studiwn  generale^  or  university,  in  which  there  are 
Masters  of  Arts,  [Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Greometzy,  and  Astrol- 
ogy], and  also  Masters  of  Decrees  and  Laws.  This  kind  of  school  should  be 
established  by  the  order  of  the  Pope,  Emperor,  or  King.  The  second  kind,  or 
what  is  called  a  special  schools  (which  I  desire  much  to  speak  about),  is  where 
any  master  teaches  in  any  city  a  few  pupils  privately.  And  such  as  this  can 
be  establi^ed  by  the  council  of  any  town. 

Law  II. — Concerning  the  location  of  a  Uhiversityf  and  (he  protection  of  mas- 
ters and  scholars. 

The  seat  of  a  University  should  possess  good  air  and  healthy  and  pleasant 
aorroundings  generaUy,  to  the  end  that  masters  and  students  may  attend  to 
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their  duties  without  interruption  or  ridmefls,  and  easily  get  recreation  when 
ther  rise  wearied  from  study.  There  should  be  abundance  of  bread  and  wine 
and  good  lodgings  at  moderate  expense.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  a  Uni- 
yersity  town  ought  strenuously  to  protect  and  to  honor  both  masters  and  stu- 
dents and  their  affairs.  Let  no  man  seize  or  hinder  the  messengers  who  come 
to  them  from  their  homes,  on  account  of  any  debt,  which  their  fatliers,  or  others 
from  their  native  places,  may  have  contracted.  And  we  also  eojoin  that  no 
man  do  any  student  dishonor,  wrong,  or  violence,  on  account  of  any  enmity  or 
ill-will  which  he  may  have  against  them  or  their  fathers.  Hence  we  decree 
that  roasters  and  students,  their  messengers  and  all  their  affairs,  shall  be  safe 
and  sacred  in  coming  to  the  school,  remaining  therein,  and  returning  thence  to 
their  homes.  And  we  extend  this,  our  protection,  to  them  throughout  all  places 
in  our  dominion.  And  whoever  shall  act  contrary  to  tliis  decree,  either  seizing 
them  by  force,  robbing  them  of  their  possessions,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  eight 
[pieces],  and  if  he  should  cause  them  either  dishonor  or  injury,  he  shall  be 
severely  punished,  as  a  man  who  transgressed  our  peace  and  safe  conduct  But 
if  by  chance  the  judge  before  whom  such  case  may  be  brought,  should  be  neg- 
ligent in  doing  justice,  as  is  above  enjoined,  said  judge  shall  be  fined  to  the 
tenth  of  his  possessions,  and  be  dismissed  from  office.  And  if  he  should  act 
with  malice  against  the  students,  not  seeking  to  do  justice  against  those  who 
dishonor,  and  injure  or  harm  them,  then  such  officer  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

Law  IIL — Masters  and  their  salaries. 

That  the  University  may  be  complete,  there  should  be  as  many  masters  as 
there  are  studies,  so  that  each  study  may  have  at  least  one  master.  But  if 
every  science  can  not  have  a  master,  there  must  be  at  least  one  each  for  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Rhetoric,  Laws,  and  Decrees.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  several 
masters  should  be  established,  and  the  law  should  define  precisely  how  much 
each  is  to  receive  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  science  he  teaches,  and  his 
proficiency  therein.  And  the  salary  which  each  is  to  receive  should  be  paid  in 
three  installments.  The  first  should  be  given  them  as  soon  as  the  term  begins; 
the  second  at  Easter ;  and  the  third  at  the  festival  of  St  John,  the  Baptist 

Law  IV. — Concerning  the  manner  in  which  masters  sJundd  instruct  siudentt 
and  be  paid. 

The  masters  should  explain  their  subjects  &ithfully,  reading  the  books  and 
making  their  students  comprehend  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  And  they  should 
continue  the  subject  begun,  until  they  have  finished  the  books  which  they  have 
commenced.  And  if  they  should  be  sick,  they  must  not  allow  others  to  read  in 
their  stead,  unless  in  case  of  either  master,  who  volunteer  to  do  this  service  out 
of  compliment  to  an  associate.  But  if  a  master  should  become  sick,  after  the 
school  has  commenced,  and  the  sickness  should  be  so  severe  and  so  long  that 
he  can  not  lecture  in  any  way,  then  we  command  that  he  be  paid  his  salary  the 
same  as  if  he  taught  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Law  Y. — In  what  places  the  schools  either  of  masters  or  scholars  shoM  he 
arranged, 

The  schools  of  the  University  ought  to  be  in  places  separate  from  the  city, 
near  each  other,  in  order  that  scholars  who  have  a  desire  for  learning  may  at- 
tend two  lectures  or  more,  if  they  desire ;  and  that  in  things  which  they  need 
explanation,  they  may  easily  question  one  another.  But  the  schools  should  be 
so  far  separated  from  each  other  that  no  master  may  be  incommoded  by  hearing 
what  another  is  reading*  Precaution  should  be  taken  that  no  one  hires  a  lodg- 
ing or  house  while  another  is  in  possession  and  desirous  of  remaining  therein. 
But  should  a  scholar  learn  that  a  lodger  does  not  wish  to  retain  his  room  until 
the  day  of  payment,  then  if  he  ascertain  the  &ct  of  his  wish  to  give  it  up^  tlien 
he  may  locate  and  possess  it,  but  not  otherwise. 

Law  YI. — Bow  masters  and  scholars  may  assodaie  and  oodperate  to  choose  one 
to  preside  over  them  and  administer  discipline. 

The  conjunction  and  aoBodation  of  many  individuals  was  allowed  by  the  an- 
denta^  if  they  were  not  made  in  cities  nor  in  kingdoms,  because  there  th^ 
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might  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  we  hold  it  just  that  masters  and  scholars 
may  unite  in  a  Sludium  Gmerale  (University)  since  tliey  unite  in  a  common 
purpose  for  good,  and  are  strangers  and  are  from  different  plaoea  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  fitting  that  they  should  all  act  together,  to  obtain  justice,  and  to 
secure  those  things  which  may  be  for  the  profit  of  their  schools,  and  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  property.  Moreover,  they  can  place  over 
themselves  a  master,  who  is  called  in  Latin,  the  Rector  of  the  University,  whom 
they  obey  in  all  things  suitable,  useful,  and  just.  And  the  Rector  should  ad- 
minister discipline  and  urge  the  students  not  to  raise  factions  and  quarrels  with 
the  men  of  the  place  where  they  may  be,  nor  among  themselves ;  and  that 
they  keep  themselves  in  all  respects  fh>m  doing  dishonor  and  wrong  to  any  one; 
and  he  is  to  forbid  their  going  out  by  night,  [and  to  instruct  them]  rather  that 
they  remain  quietly  in  their  lodg^ings,  and  that  they  apply  [themselves]  to  their 
books  and  to  their  lectures,  and  live  an  honest  and  good  life.  For  Universities 
were  estabUshed  for  this  end,  and  not  for  walking  by  night  and  arming  by  day, 
and  seeking  quarrels,  and  doing  other  folly  or  evil  to  their  own  hurt  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  places  in  which  they  live.  And  if  they  should  do  contrary  to 
this,  then  must  our  Rector  maintain  disciplme,  and  address  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  eschew  evil  and  do  right. 

Law  VjlI. — Ckmceming  University  jurisdicUojk 

The  masters  who  teach  in  the  schools  can  judge  their  pupils  in  all  complaints 
which  arise  among  themselves,  and  in  those  which  citizens  may  make  against 
them,  provided  it  be  not  upon  the  complaint  of  blood[8hed ;  and  they  sliall  not 
be  summoned  or  brought  to  justice  before  [any]  other  judge  without  the  consent 
of  the  masters.  But  if  they  are  summoned  before  their  masters,  it  is  in  their 
choice  to  reply  to  it,  either  before  the  Bishop  of  the  place,  or  before  the  judge 
of  the  court,  which  ever  they  most  prefer.  But  if  the  pupil  should  have  a  claim 
against  another  who  is  not  a  pupil,  then  he  ought  to  demand  justice  before  that 
[one]  who  can  plead  for  the  defendant  Moreover,  we  say  that  if  the  student  be 
summoned  before  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  does  not  maintain  his  privilege  by 
saying  that  he  ought  not  to  respond  unless  before  his  master  or  the  Bishop,  as 
aforesaid,  if  he  responds  fully  to  the  complaint  then  he  forfeits  the  privUege 
which  he  had,  in  so  &r  as  those  things  upon  which  he  responds;  and  he  must 
go  through  the  complaint,  until  it  is  finished,  by  that  judge  before  whom  it  com- 
menced. But  if  by  chanoe  the  student  should  seek  to  avail  himself  of  his  priv- 
ileges before  he  replied  to  the  summons,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  and  ought 
not  to  reply,  unless  before  his  master  or  the  bishop,  and  [his  opponent]  should 
compel  and  make  him  reply  to  the  demand,  then  the  complainant  ought  to  lose 
all  the  right  which  he  may  have  had  in  the  affair  which  he  claimed.  Ajid  the 
judge  who  may  have  urged  this  ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  punished  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  King ;  unless  the  complaint  be  of  justice  or  blood[3hed]  which 
ought  to  be  decided  against  the  lay  student 

Law  Yin. — Whai  especial  honors  should  he  bestowed  vpon  Masters  [teachers] 
of  laws. 

The  sdenoe  of  law  is  like  a  fountain  of  justice,  and  all  the  world  makes  use 
.  of  it  more  than  of  any  other  science.  And  on  this  account  the  Emperors  who 
make  laws  grant  privileges  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  four  ways.  (1.) 
That  as  soon  as  they  are  teachers  they  are  to  have  the  name  of  masters  and 
regents,  apd  they  call  them  Lords  [Senores]  of  laws.  (2.)  That  each  time  that 
the  Master  of  Laws  comes  before  any  judge  in  court,  the  judge  must  rise  before 
him,  and  salute  him,  and  invite  him  to  [sit]  with  himself;  and  if  the  judge  do 
contrary  to  this,  the  law  aflSxes  as  penalty  that  he  must  pay  three  pounds  of 
gold.  (3.)  That  the  ushers  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes,  are  not  to  keep 
them  at  the  door,  nor  hinder  them  from  entering  their  presence  when  there  is 
need.  Except  at  times  when  they  are  occupied  with  great  secrets,  and  even 
then  the  ushers  ought  to  announce  that  such  and  such  Masters  are  at  the  door, 
and  inquire  whether  they  are  to  enter  or  not  (4)  Li  order  that  they  may  be 
subtle,  well  instructed,  and  that  they  may  know  how  to  explain  this  science, 
sad  be  good  logicians,  and  of  good  manners,  after  they  have  given  instruction 
in  law  &r  twenty  youfl»  they  are  to  have  the  honor  of  Counts.    And  sinoe  the 
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laws  and  Emperora  seek  to  honor  them  so  mach,  it  is  expedient  that  Kings 
should  maintain  them  in  the  same  honor.  And  on  this  aocount  we  hold  it  good 
that  the  aforesaid  masters  may  have  in  all  our  dominions  the  honors  which  we 
have  described  as  theirs,  even  as  the  ancient  law  commands.  Moreover,  we 
say  that  the  aforesaid  Masters  and  others  who  may  teach  in  the  schools  in  any 
province  of  our  dominion  are  to  be  exempt  fVom  taxes,  and  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  army,  nor  on  forays,  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  office 
without  they  please. 

Law  IX. — Haw  ihey  ought  to  examine  a  student  who  desires  to  become  a  Mastar 
before  granting  him  the  license. 

The  pupil  who  wishes  to  become  a  Master  most  first  be  a  scholar.  And  not 
till  he  has  been  well  instructed  should  he  p;«8ent  himself  before  the  principals 
of  the  schools,  who  have  power  to  grant  licenses  for  this  purpose.  It  is  their 
doty  first  by  personal  inquiry  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  applicant  is  a  man 
of  good  report  and  manners.  Moreover,  they  should  require  him  to  read  from 
the  books  of  that  science  which  he  seeks  to  profess.  If  he  has  g^ood  under- 
standing of  the  text  and  commentaries  of  that  science,  and  has  a  good  and 
fluent  manner  of  expression,  and  replies  accurateiy  and  fully  to  tlie  questions 
and  inquiries  which  they  put,  then  they  may  announce  publicly  the  honor  of 
his  being  Master ;  requiring  of  him  an  oath  that  he  will  teach  his  science  well 
and  faithfully;  and  all  this  should  be  without  his  giving  or  promising  to  give 
any  thing  either  to  tliose  who  grant  the  license,  or  to  others  for  them,  because 
they  have  granted  him  the  certificate  of  being  Master. 

Law  X.—The  University  Beadle  and  his  duties. 

The  University  messenger,  is  called  in  Latin  Bidelius.  And  the  office  of  the 
Beadle  is  to  go  through  the  schools  announcing  the  holidays,  by  order  of  the 
Rector  of  the  school;  and  if  any  wish  to  sell  or  to  buy  books,  they  ought  to  in- 
form him.  And  then  ought  he  to  go  about  inquiring,  and  saying  that  whoever 
may  wish  such  and  such  books,  must  go  to  such  and  such  a  bookstand,  where 
they  are  placed ;  and  because  he  knows  both  those  who  wish  to  sell  them  and 
those  who  wish  to  buy,  he  ought  to  transact  the  traffic  between  them  faithfully. 
Moreover,  this  Beadle  ought  to  give  notice  of  meetings  of  the  students,  either 
for  investigating  and  regulating  any  matter  for  their  common  welfare,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  such  students  as  wish  to  become  Masters.  v 

Law  XL — T?ie  University  booksellers. 

Every  University,  in  order  to  be  complete,  ought  to  have  some  bookseUera, 
who  keep  in  their  store  good  books,  legible  and  true  in  text  and  commentary; 
that  they  may  loan  these  to  the  students,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  new 
copies,  or  for  the  correction  of  those  which  they  have  written.  And  no  one 
ought  to  keep  such  a  store  or  shop  without  the  license  of  the  Rector  of  the 
school  And  the  Rector,  before  granting  this  license,  ought  firstly  to  examine 
the  books  of  him  who  is  to  keep  the  shop,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  are 
good,  legible,  and  true.  And  if  he  does  not  have  such  books,  then  the  Rector 
should  not  consent  to  his  being  bookseller,  nor  permit  him  to  supply  the  stu- 
dents witA  books,  unless  they  be  first  well  corrected.  Moreover,  the  Rector 
and  Faculty  of  the  school  ought  to  fix  the  amount  which  the  bookseller  is  to 
receive  for  each  package  of  paper  which  he  supplies  to  the  students,  either  for 
writing  or  for  correcting  their  books.  Moreover,  he  ^ould  furnish  good 
security,  that  he  will  guard  well  and  faithfully  all  the  books  which  are  given  to 
him  to  sell,  and  that  no  one  shall  in  any  way  injure  the  same. 

[Students  of  the  present  day  can  not  well  conceive  the  scarcity  there  was  nx 
centuries  ago  of  suitable  books  of  reference  in  the  best  equipped  university,  or 
for  purchase,  loan,  or  copying  in  the  best  supplied  University  town,  and  the 
necessity  there  was,  for  the  sake  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  were  poor, 
and  few  of  them  competent  even,  if  favorably  situated,  to  compare  the  copy 
offered  for  sale,  with  the  standard  edition— of  placing  the  bookseller  under 
•tringent  regulations  not  to  abuse  his  privilege  of  trading  in  manuscripts.] 
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THB  COKSTTTUTIONS  BBSFBCnNG  INSTHUCmOK— 1668*. 
IMTKODUCnOlf. 

Since  tibe  obiect  at  wbich  the  Society  directly  aims  is  to  aid  their  own  souls 
and  those  of  tneir  fellow-creatares  in  attaining  that  ultiniate  end  for  which 
they  were  created;  and  since  learning  and  the  method  of  propounding  it,  as 
well  as  the  example  of  life  are  necessary  to  this  object;  as  soon  as  a  good 
foundation  of  self-denial,  and  the  needful  advancement  in  virtue  has  been  laid 
in  those  admitted  to  probation;  the  next  care  will  be  the  edifice  of  literature, 
and  the  manner  of  employing  it,  by  which  they  mav  promote  the  better 
knowledge  and  the  better  service  of  Gfod  our  Creator  ana  Lord. 

For  this  the  Society  comprehends  Colleges,  and  also  Universities,  or  general 
atodies;  in  which  thaw  who  have  given  satisfiuitory  evidence  of  themselves  in 
the  Houses  of  probation,  but  have  entered  without  adequate  instruction  in  the 
luaming  indispensable  lor  our  Institute,  may  be  taught  that  and  other  things 
which  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  First,  then,  let  the  discourse  turn  on 
those  thJnf:8  which  pertain  to  CoUeeee:  afterwards  of  what  relates  to  Qeneral 
Studies,  with  that  favor  which  the  divme  Wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  grant  us 
to  His  own  greater  honor  and  glory. 

L    coioaacoBATioir  of  foundebs  ajbtd  benzfactobs. 

L  Since  it  appears  most  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  due  return  be  made,  as 
far  as  in  us  hes,  to  the  piety  and  beneficence  of  those  whom  the  divine  bounty 
has  used  as  instrumentB  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  our  CoUeees; 
first,  in  every  College  of  our  Society  let  Masses  be  celebrated  onoe  a  week  for- 
ever for  its  founder  and  benefactors,  whether  alive  or  dead. 

2l  At  the  beginning  of  every  month  all  the  priests  who  are  in  the  CoUe^ 
ooght  to  offer  the  same  sacrifice  for  them  forever.  On  that  day.  moreover,  m 
every  year,  on  which  possession  of  each  College  was  given  to  tne  Society,  let 
it  be  solemnized  with  a  Mass  for  the  founder  and  benefactors  ;  and  whiuever 
Friests  are  present  in  the  College  at  that  time,  let  them  all  celebrate  their 
flacrifices  there. 

8.  On  that  day  let  a  wax  candle  be  offered  to  the  founder,  or  to  one  nearest 
allied  to  him  in  family,  or  to  him  whom  the  founder  himself  appoints,  in 
which  candle  there  shall  be  the  arms  of  the  founder,  or  the  emblems  of  devo- 
tion. Jn.  that  shall  the  Society  testify  the  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  its 
founder  in  the  Lord. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  Society  shall  come  into  possession  of  any  College,  let  the 
General  see  that  it  be  communicated  to  the  whole  Society,  that  every  Priest 
may  thrioe  say  Mass  for  the  living  founder  of  the  College  and  its  benofactors; 
that  the  Lord  may  ^^oide  them  with  His  benignity  in  all  things,  and  enrich 
them  ever  with  His  gift&  Again,  when  they  shall  have  departed  this  life,  the 
General  will  take  care,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it,  that  throughout  the  Society 
every  Priest  say  three  Masses  for  their  souls.  And  as  often  as  it  is  saiiL  Masses 
areio  be  solemnized  by  the  Priests;  all  the  rest  who  live  in  Colle«»s,  and  are  not 
Ptieste,  ought  to  pray  to  the  same  purpose;  since  they  are  aU  bound  in  the 
Lord  to  the  same  gratitude. 

5w  The  founders,  moreover,  and  the  benefactors  of  Collms  are  made  par- 
tabara  of  all  the  good  works  which  are  done,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  only  in 
the  Colleges,  but  In  the  whole  Society. 

6u  In  general,  however,  the  Society  should  understand  that  it  is  peculiarly 
bound  in  charltnr,  as  well  to  founders  as  to  l^eir  connections,  as  long  as  they 
live,  and  after  tnoir  decease,  to  do  them  every  service  which  can  be  rendered 
by  us  according  to  our  humble  profession  to  the  glory  of  G^ 

XL     ADIQSBION  AND  BBLINQI7ISH1CENT  OF  IMUTITU  TICKS. 

1.  The  General  shall  have  full  power,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Society  to 
admit  those  Colleges  which  are  freely  offered  to  the  Society,  to  use  them  in 
foil  accordance  with  its  Constitutions. 

2L  IC  4he  founder  should  exact  any  conditions  at  all  contrary  to  the  order 
and  manner  ofproceedjig  usual  with  the  Society,  it  may  be  left  to  the  oonsid- 
eratioin  of  the  General  (after  hearing  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  shall  think 
most  capable  of  Judgmg  in  such  matters)  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
Society,  all  things  being  considcrod,  with  a  vieipv*  to  God's  service,  which  it  has 
proposed  to  itself,  to  adxn'.t  this  Colie^  or  not.  But  if  in  the  course  of  time 
the  Society  finds  itself  burdened  with  the  load,  it  may  propose  and  determine, 

*  This  translation  of  Part  FOttb  of  the  Cdrutitufiones  SocUtcUU  Jewu  was  made  from 
a  eop7  printed  by  the  College  of  the  Society  in  Borne,  in  1668. 
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in  a  general  CongregBticm,  that  such  Ck>llegQ0  be  ixaljaqulshed;  or  see  that 
tho  burden  be  llchton(>i,  or  at  least  that  ampler  moans  bo  provIdDd  to  beer  it. 
This  is  meant  however,  if  before  a  Congrogation  of  this  sortj  the  (General  have 
not  remedied  the  evil,  as  is  proper  in  the  Lord. 

8.  1ji  conjunction  with  the  whole  Society^he  General  shall  have  the  power 
of  relinquishing  or  alienating  Colleges  or  Mouses  already  admitted.  But  as 
this  is  as  it  wer3  to  remove  a  limb  from  the  body,  and  is  altogether  a  matter 
of  perpetual  and  serious  moment,  it  is  better  that  the  whole  be  consulted. 

4^  Within  tho  Colleges  of  the  Society,  let  no  care  of  souls,  nor  obligations 
to  say  Mass  nor  oth^r  things  of  this  sort  be  allowed  which  are  very  apt  to 
divert  their  inmates  from  their  studies,  and  interfere  with  the  benefits  which 
are  sought  from  thc.n  to  the  service  of  Gkxl;  in  the  same  way  also,  they 
shall  not  be  allowed  :n  the  other  Houses,  nor  the  Churches  of  the  Professed 
Society,  which,  as  fai-  us  possible,  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  undertake  the 
missions  of  tho  Apostolic  Chair,  and  other  works  of  piety  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

5.  The  Society  shall  take  poflseesion  of  the  Colleges  with  the  temporal 
property  which  belongs  to  them,  and  shall  appoint  rectors  duly  qualifl€«  for 
the  ofiico,  who  shall  undertake  the  care  of  maintaining  and  managing  their 
temporal  concerns,  and  provide  for  tiie  wants  as  well  of  the  building,  as  of  the 
scholars  (who  reside  in  tne  Colle^)  and  of  those  who  are  under  probation  for 
admission,  and  those  also  who  without  the  Colleges  conduct  their  affairs.  The 
conduct  of  tho  entire  administration  shall  remain  in  the  rectors:  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  render  an  account,  whenever  and  to  whom  the  General  shall  appoint; 
and  since  the  General  can  neither  convert  the  temporal  goods  of  the  Colleges 
to  his  own  use,  nor  that  of  his  relations,  nor  of  the  Frofeand  Society;  he  may 
therefore  conduct  himself  the  more  completely  above  all  suspicion  in  theur 
superintendence,  to  the  greater  glory  and  service  of  God. 

6.  In  those  Colleges  which,  besides  preceptors,  can  maintain  twelve  scholars 
out  of  their  own  incomes,  for  the  greater  edificaiion  of  the  people  alms  should 
neither  be  required,  nor  received,  nor  any  other  gifts.  If  the  revenues  are 
less  than  sufficient  to  maintain  this  number,  alms  may  be  received  but  not 
solicited;  unless  the  College  be  laboring  under  so  great  poverty  that  it  bo 
necessary  to  ask,  at  least  from  some.  Irien  indeed  (keeping  over  before  their 
eyes  the  service  of  God  and  the  general  good)  not  only  may  alms  be  solicited, 
but  they  may  beg  from  door  to  door  for  a  season,  whenever  necessity  re- 
quires i£ 

m.      8CH0LABS  DESTINED  SOB  ICEMBEBS— CONDrnOlVB  07  ADMISSIONS. 

1.  As  regards  the  scholars,  for  whose  instruction  the  Colleges  are  appointed. 
It  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  in  the  Lord  what  kind  of  persons  they 
ought  to  be  who  are  sent,  or  admitted  to  them. 

C  First  of  all,  no  one  shall  be  placed  in  any  CoUe^  of  the  Society  amongst 
the  Scholars  with  any  of  the  fivc^  impediments  mentioned  in  the  second  part.'* 
And  besides  the  coadjutors  necessary  to  the  servico  or  assistance  of  the  CoUec;©, 
the  rest  ought  to  be  such  that  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  they  will  prove 
useful  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  dirist  after  our  example,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  learning. 

These,  the  more  intellectual  they  are,  and  the  more  adorned  with  good 
morals,  and  the  more  healthy  to  sustain  the  labor  of  study,  the  more  proi)er 
will  they  be,  and  the  sooner  tney  may  be  sent,  to  be  admitted  into  our  Colle(;cs. 

3.  In  addition  to  this,  they  only  shall  be  admitted  among  the  approved 
scholars,  who  have  been  under  probation  in  our  Houses  and  Colleges,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  spent  in  various  trials  and  proofs,  and  after  taldng  tbe 
vows,  with  a  promise  to  enter  the  Society,  they  shall  bo  admitted  to  spend 
their  lives  within  it  forever  to  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  Besides  these,  some  may  bo  aomitted  to  study,  who,  before  the  two  Years, 
and  the  probation  above-mentioned,  are  sent  to  the  Colleges  trcaa  the  Uouacs 
(because  such  a  course  seems  expedient  in  the  Lord)  or  are  admitted  into  tbem; 
Imt  they  shall  not  be  deemed  approved  scholars,  until  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years,  and  after  their  vows  and  promise  have  been  made^  they  are  placed 
among  the  nnmber  of  the  approved. 

17.     SUPEROTTENDENCE  OF  SCHOLiAB& 

1  Let  that  suffice,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  third  part,  of  tho  superintend- 
ence of  temporal  and  external  affairs  of  the  Colleges,  in  oil  that  relates  to  the 

*  The  impodimenta  specified  in  Part  Second  of  the  Conntitutions  arc  (1)  incorri^bHity 
In  any  depraTed  affections  or  vices;  (3)  individnal  traits  injorioaa  or  prciadicir.1  to  t!ie 
place  and  good  estate  of  the  society;  (8)  incapacity  of  adaptation  to  a  life  of  obedience 
•nd  setf-negatlon;  (4)  discovery  of  rdations  concealed  upon  first  examinations. 
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body,  niis  however  must  be  noted  with  peculiar  care,  that  the  Scholar*  stody 
not  at  seasons  nnfavonible  to  bodJy  healta;  that  they  devote  snfflcient  time  to 
deep,  and  observe  moderation  in  their  mental  labors.  So  will  it  come  to  pass 
that  tbey  will  be  able  lon^r  to  persevere  both  in  the  aoqaisition  of  learning 
and  in  employing  it  to  the  gJLory  of  God. 

2l  In  what  relates  to  spirituals ;  the  orderlne  of  those  who  are  admitted  into 
the  Ck>llege8,  and  of  those  admitted  into  the  Houses  will  be  the  same,  so  long 
as  they  are  under  probation.  After  probation,  when  they  are  at  leisure  to 
acquire  learning,  as  on  the  one  hand  care  must  he  taken,  lest  in  the  eagerness 
of  study  the  love  of  the  soKd  virtues  and  a  religious  life  grow  oold;  so,  on  the 
other,  too  much  time  must  not  be  given  to  mortifications,  prayers,  and 
lengthened  mdditations.  Since  to  labor  in  learning  which  is  acquired  with  the 
sincere  puipose  of  serving  Gk>cl,  and  in  a  certain  sense  requires  tne  whole  man, 
will  not  be  leas  pleasing  to  God,  and  our  Lord,  but  even  more  so,  than  to  be 
occupied  in  religious  exercises  during  the  time  of  study. 

8l  Therefore,  besides  the  Sacraments  of  Confession  and  Ck>nmiunion  (in 
which  they  must  participate  once  a  week)  and  the  Moss  which  they  must  hear 
daily,  let  them  employ  one  hour  in  recitinz  the  Ofilce  of  the  most  blessed 
Viiigm  Hary,  and  m  examining  their  consciences  twice  a  day.  with  other 
prayers  according  to  their  particular  devotion  to  fill  up  the  nour,  if  not 
already  occupied.  All  which  they  shall  do  at  the  appointment  and  judgment 
of  their  superiors  to  whom  as  tn  Me  place  of  Christ  they  owe  obedience. 

4.  Others,  such  as  those  coadjutors  who  have  not  learned  to  read,  besides 
Mass,  may  spend  an  hour  also  in  reciting  their  Rosary,  or  Crown  of  ihe  most 
blcBsed  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  double  examination  daily,  or  other  prayers, 
according  to  their  paracular  devotion,  as  was  set  forth  for  the  scholars. 

5.  As  an  increase  of  devotion,  and  to  raise  the  sense  of  obligation  with 
which  they  are  bound  to  God,  and  for  a  greater  confirmation  of  we  students 
in  their  calling,  it  will  be  expedient  to  renew  twice  a  year,  viz.,  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Resurrectian  and  the  Nativity,  the  simple  vows  whicn  they  have  taken 
according  to  the  formulary  in  the  Ml  th  Fart,  Chapter  IV.  And  let  him  who 
did  not  ^e  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  two  years,  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
Examen,  take  them  now.'* 

0.  In  their  way  to  the  public  schools  (and  let  them  go  nowhere  else  without 
permission  of  the  Superiors)  let  them  go  and  return  together  with  that  exterior 
and  interior  modesty  which  is  suitable  to  the  edification  of  themselves  and 
others;  and  let  their  conversation  with  the  exterior  scholars  be  limited  to  liter- 
ature or  spiritual  advancement;  as  shall  be  thought  more  profitahle  to  all  to 
the  greater  glory  of  GkxL 

v.     STUDIBB. 

1  As  the  object  of  the  learning  to  be  acquired  in  this  Society  is  by  the 
divine  favor  to  benefit  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  souls;  this  will  be  the 
measure  in  general  and  in  particular  cases,  by  which  it  shall  be  dotermined  to 
what  studies  our  scholars  should  apply,  ana  how  far  they  ^ould  proceed  in 
theuL  And  since,  eonernlly  flpeak.ng,  the  acquisition  ox  divers  liEmguages. 
Logic,  Natural  and  Moral  Fbilosophy,  Metaphysics,  and  Theology,  as  well 
Scholastic,  as  that  which  is  termed  Positive,  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  assist 
that  object;  they  who  are  sent  to  our  Colleges  shall  give  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  these  faculties:  and  they  shall  bestow  greater  diligence  upon  those 
which  the  supreme  moderator  of  the  studies  shall  consider  most  expedient  in 
the  hard  to  the  aforesaid  end,  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  person 
being  considered. 

9L  Descend 'ng  to  particular  persons;  what  each  individual  shall  study  must 
be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  buperiors.  But  the  services  of  any  one  endowed 
wIUi  good  natural  abilities  will  be  useful  in  proportion  to  his  attainment  of 
solid  icaming  in  the  faculties  above-mentioned. 

S.  The  rector  shall  consider  and  determine  of  the  time  to  be  spent  on  any 
of  these  sciences,  and  when  to  proceed  to  more  usefol  thiogs,  alter  a  fitting 
eKamination. 

4.  Let  them  follow  in  each  faculty  the  safer  and  more  approved  doctrine, 
and  those  authors  who  teach  it;  the  care  of  this  shall  belong  to  the  rector, 
who  shall  follow  that  which  Js  established  throughout  the  society  to  the 
greater  s^oryof  God. 

YL     AIDS  TO  INSTBUOKIOIC. 

1.  That  the  scholars  may  make  the  greater  proficiency  in  learning,  let  them 
in  the  first  place  labor  to  watch  over  tao  purity  of  their  souls,  and  to  wiftfaf^iw 

*  The  TOW  binds  the  proposed  to  imqTxallfied  obcdi  -nee  to  the  General  and  Vice- 
Geneittl  of  the  Society,  and  special  ohodienoe  to  the  Pope  and  vt«i^«nf^  u  well  as  to 
petpetaalporertf,  chainty,  aoia  obedience. 
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the  proper  object  of  their  studies,  aiming  at  nothing  else  in  their  literary  pur- 
s'.iits  than  the  divine  glory  and  the  advantage  of  souls;  and  in  their  pravere 
let  them  often  beg  for  grace,  that  they  may  improve  in  learning  to  this  end. 

2.  Let  them  besides  seriously  and  constantly  resolve  to  apply  their  thoughts 
to  study,  and  assure  themselves  that  they  can  do  nothing  more  acocptaUe  to 
God  in  the  Ck>lleges,  than  if  with  the  intention  above  expressed,  they  ffive 
themselves  diligently  to  learning.  And  even  though  they  never  call  Into 
exercise  what  they  have  learned,  let  them  persuade  themselves  that  to 
have  undertaken  tne  labors  of  stud^^,  as  is  fitting,  out  of  mere  obedience  and 
charity,  is  a  work  of  great  merit  in  the  sight  of  the  divine  and  supreme 
Majesh*-. 

8.  Lot  all  impediments  which  distract  the  thooghts  from  study  be  removed, 
whether  of  devotion,  and  mortification,  which  are  undertaken  exorbitantly, 
or  without  due  order,  or  of  cares  and  occupations  which  arise  at  home  from 
domestic  duties,  or  abroad  in  conferences,  oonfessioDS,  and  other  duties  towards 
our  neighbors:  so  far  at  least  as  they  may  be  declined  in  the  Lord.  For  it  is 
praiseworthy  ihat  these  employments  be  deferred,  however  pious,  mitil  their 
studies  be  completed,  that  nereby  they  mav  afterwards  render  tiiemselvcs 
more  useful  to  others  with  that  learning  whicn  they  may  have  acquired.  And 
let  all  these  things  be  done  with  greater  eeal  for  (rod's  service  and  glory. 

4.  Order  must  be  observed  in  study,  that  they  laj  a  solid  foundation  In  the 
Latin  language  sooner  than  in  the  liberal  arts;  and  m  these  before  they  attend 
to  scholastic  theology;  and  in  this,  beforo  positive  theology.  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  may  be  taken  in  hand  either  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards. 

5.  Those  languages  in  which  thev  were  either  written  or  translated  may  be 
learned  sooner  or  later  as  the  superior  in  the  variety  of  concurring  causes  and 
the  difi^erence  of  persons  may  think  best  So  the  order  of  time  will  be  left  to 
his  prudence.  But  if  our  scholars  apply  to  the  study  of  languages,  among 
other  objects  to  which  their  attention  may  be  directed,  let  this  he  one,  namely, 
to  defend  the  version  sanctioned  by  the  Qiurch. 

6.  Let  all  the  schoku-s  attend  the  lectures  of  the  public  professors  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Rector  of  the  College;  which  professors,  whether  tliey  belong 
to  the  society  or  not,  it  is  to  be  wisIiocL  shoula  be  learned,  dlligeni^  assiduous, 
and  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  the  students  as  weU  in  tbe  lectures  as  in 
their  other  literary  employments. 

7.  Let  there  be  a  common  library  In  the  colleges,  if  possible;  of  which  a 
key  should  be  given  to  those  who  in  the  Rector'sludgment  ought  to  have  it. 
Besides  these,  however,  every  one  shall  have  such  otnor  oooks  as  are  necessary. 

8.  Let  fhe  scholars  be  assiduous  in  attending  lectures,  and  diligent  in  pre- 
paring for  them;  and  when  they  have  heard  them,  in  repeating  tiiem;  in 
places  which  they  have  not  understood,  malcing  inquiry;  in  others,  where 
needful,  taking  notes,  to  provide  for  any  future  defect  of  memory. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  Rector  of  the  College  to  see  whether  masters . 
and  scholars  do  their  duty  in  the  Lord,  or  not. 

10.  Since  the  habit  of  debating  is  useful,  especially  to  the  students  of  Arts 
and  Scholastic  Theology,  let  our  scholars  attend  Uio  ordjiary  disputations  of 
the  schools  to  which  they  belong  (though  they  be  not  imdcr  tne  control  of  the 
society),  and  see  that  they  aXFora  a  distinct  specimen  of  their  learning,  but  with 
all  modesty.  It  is  proper  also  that  on  every  Sunday,  or  on  someother  day  of 
the  week,  some  one  in  our  College  appointed  by  the  Rector  from  any  class  of 
students,  of  arts  or  theology^  after  dinner  should  undertake  some  positions  to 
be  maintained  (if  no  impediment  intervene  from  any  pecuLar  cause),  to  be 
affixed  to  the  school  doors  the  previous  evening,  where  all  who  please  may 
assemble  to  dispute  or  listen;  w!iich  being  briefly  stated  by  him  who  is  to 
reply,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  all  to  debate  whether  wltbln  or  without  our 
College:  but  some  one  should  preside  to  moderate  the  debaters,  and  elicit  and 
demonstrate  to  the  benefit  of  the  audience  the  doctrine  wliich  ought  to  bo 
held:  and  also  to  give  the  signal  to  those  who  dispute  to  conclude,  and  so  to 
divide  the  time  that  an  opportunity  of  speaking  be  allowed  to  all  as  far  as 
possible. 

11.  Besides  these  two  sorts  of  disputations  above  mentioned,  let  a  time  be 
set  on  each  day  for  debating  in  the  colleges,  a  moderator  Ixjlng  a:;pointod,  as 
we  have  said:  so  that,  b>r  these  means,  their  talents  may  be  exorcl^od,  and  ilio 
difficulties  wmch  occur  in  these  faculties  may  be  the  better  elucidated  to  tiie 
glory  of  GkKi 

12.  Those  who  are  studying  polite  literature  shall  have  their  appointed 
times  also  for  conferring  and  disputing  on  what  pertains  to  those  studies, 
before  some  one  who  s&jJl  direct  them;  and  on  Sundays,  or  other  appolntod 
days  after  dinne^  they  shall  alternately  either  maintain  positions  in  their  own 
stodies,  or  exercise  themselves  in  writing  verse  or  prose;  whether  it  be  done 
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carteifipore,  the  subject  being  then  propofied  to  cUacover  their  readiness;  or 
wbatber  tney-  zead  in  public  what  vbej  have  composed  in  private  on  a  theme 
previously  given  them. 

13L  Let  all  speak  I^tin  oommanhr,  bat  especiallv  the  stodents  in  humanitv, 
and  commit  to  memory  whatever  snail  be  set  by  their  masterB,  and  diligently 
cnltivate  their  style  m  composition:  and  let  soma  one  take  the  trouble  &  oor^ 
root  them.  It  shall  also  be  allowed  to  some,  at  the  Rector's  pleasure,  to  read 
certain  other  authors  in  private,  besides  those  which  are  publicly  studied;  and 
every  week  on  an  appointed  day.  after  dinner,  let  <Mie  of  the  more  advanced 
pronounce  a  Latin  or  Greek  oration  on  a  subject  tending  to  the  edification  of 
the  inmates,  by  which  thev  may  be  animated  to  greater  perfection  in  the  Lord. 

14.  Moreover,  the  stuaents  of  arts  and  theology  especially,  and  all  the 
others  should  have  their  private  quiet  study,  where  they  may  learn  better  and 
more  exactly  what  has  been  treated  of. 

15.  As  the  over  earnestness  of  some  in  their  studies  ought  to  be  repressed, 
so  others  who  reauire  it  ought  to  be  stimulated,  incited,  and  animated  to  their 
duties;  and  that  the  Rector  mav  more  effectually  do  this,  he  should  ascertain 
himself,  from  personal  observation  and  by  means  of  another  to  whom  he  shall 
have  entrostea  the  office  of  S^pdic  or  Visitor  of  Studies,  in  what  way  the 
sdiolars  do  their  duty.  And  if  he  shall  perceive  that  any  one  during  his 
studies  wastes  his  time,  that  he  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  progress  in  lit- 
eratore;  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  him,  and  put  some  one  in  his  place,  who 
dhall  make  more  proficiency  in  the  object  appomted  in  the  Colleges  for  God's 
service. 

16.  The  study  of  any  fetcolty  being  completed,  it  win  be  well  to  go  over  it 
again  in  private,  reading  one  or  more  authors  than  before;  at  the  Rector's  dis- 
cretion. He  may  moreover  reduce  to  writing,  if  the  Rector  thinks  proper, 
more  briefiy,  disonctly,  and  accurately,  whatever  in  that  same  facultv  he  had 
previously  written  during  the  course  of  lectures  when  he  had  less  skill  than 
now  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 

17.  At  the  appointed  times  let  them  prepare  themselves  for  the  public  exam- 
faiations  and  responses;  and  they  who  after  diligent  scrutiny  may  be  found 
worthy  shall  be  advanced  to  the  usual  degrees.  Let  them  not  however  assume 
any  particular  places,  although  such  as  are  generally  assigned  in  the  University 
wherein  they  take  tneir  degree,  that  t?iey  may  avoid  every  appearance  of 
ambition  and  other  inordinate  passions;  but  let  them  all  an|mge  themselves 
together  without  precedence,  and  incur  no  expense  unbecoming  paupers  in 
these  degrees,  to  which  they  should  be  advanced  without  detriment  to  their 
humility,  ana  with  no  other  motive  than  to  render  themselves  more  useful  to 
their  nd^hbors  to  the  glory  of  God. 

18.  Whether  it  may  be  better  for  their  own  benefit  or  that  of  others  for 
those  who  have  accomplished  the  course  of  their  studies,  to  read  privately  or 
pablidy,  shall  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  superior,  who  shall  determine 
whatever  he  may  think  most  expedient  in  the  Lord. 

Vn.     BOHOOLS  FOB  FEBBONS  HOT  DBBIONIHa  TO  BBCXMOB  MEMRBRS. 

1.  Regard  being  had  not  only  to  the  progress  of  our  own  scholars  in  litera- 
ture, but  to  the  pro;p:'e8s  also  of  those  not  of  our  society  in  literature  and 
morals,  whom  we  have  admitted  into  our  Colleges  to  be  instructed,  let  public 
schools  be  opened,  wherever  it  may  conveniently  be  done,  at  lease  for  polite 
learning.  In  the  more  important  studies,  they  may  be  opened  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  tSe  places  where  our  Colleges  exist,  always  keeping 
before  our  eyes  what  shall  be  most  pleasing  to  Qod. 

2.  In  these  schools  lot  that  method  be  pursued  by  which  the  external 
Beholars  may  be  well  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  Christian  learmng;  and  let 
care  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  they  may  attend  the  Sacrament  of  ^mfessum 
once  a  mofUh,  frequently  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  in  short  imbibe,  together 
with  learning,  morals  becoming  Christians.  Aiid  because,  in  iMrticular  sub- 
jects, there  must  needs  be  much  variety,  according  to  the  difference  of  places 
and  iMTSOos,  we  shall  not  here  insist  upon  them  severally;  but  this  may  oe  de- 
clared that  roles  should  be  established  in  every  College  which  shall  embrace  all 
neoeasary  points.  And  we  may  in  this  place  recommend  that  the  correction 
which  the  external  scholars  require  shaU  never  be  withheld  ;  only  let  it  be  ad- 
ministered by  some  one  who  is  not  of^  our  society. 

8h  As  it  is  peculiar  to  our  profession  to  receive  no  temporal  remuneration 
for  Epiritoal  services,  in  which  according  to  our  Institute  we  are  engaged  for 
the  service  of  our  fellow-creatures;  it  is  not  expedient  to  receive  any  endow- 
ment of  a  College,  by  which  the  society  shall  be  bound  to  maintain  a  preacher, 
or  confessor,  or  lecturer  in  Theolo^.  For  although  a  regard  to  equity,  and 
gratitode  should  stir  ns  to  attend  with  increased  diugence  to  the  said  ministra- 
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tioos  which  boloDig  to  oar  Institate;  yet  In  our  CoUeges  which  have  been 
founded  with  greater  liberaiity  and  devotion,  no  obligations  or  conditions  shall 
be  admitted,  which  may  derogate  from  the  sinoerity  of  our  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, namely  to  sive  freely  what  we  have  freely  received;  still,  for  the  support 
of  those  who  lflux>r  or  study  for  the  common  sood  of  the  Ck>llege,  thcU  endow- 
ment may  be  acoepUd  which  the  charity  of  the  founders  assigns  to  the  gloiy 
of  God. 

Yin.     ABAJPTATIOH  OV  DIBTBXTCTION  TO  FUTURB  WORK. 

1.  Looking  to  the  object  to  which  the  studies  of  our  society  are  directed,  it 
will  contribute  to  that  end,  that  they  begin  to  habituate  themselvca  to  wiold 
their  spiritual  weapons  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbors.  For  although  this 
should  DC  done  in  our  Houses  more  properly  and  continuously,  it  should  yet  be 
commenced  in  our  Colleges. 

2l  First  of  all,  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  superior  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  sacred  orders,  should  be  instructed  in  the  method  of  saying  Mass,  so 
that  besides  intelligence  and  internal  devotion,  they  may  exhibit  a  oecoming 
external  TWfttwpr  to  the  edification  of  the  hearers;  and  that  all  the  society,  as 
far  as  possiblcL  may  use  the  same  ceremonies;  in  which  so  far  as  the  variety  of 
countries  shall  allow,  it  shall  follow  the  Roman  practice  as  being  more  general, 
and  that  which  the  Apostolic  See  has  adopted  in  a  more  peculiar  manner. 

&  Let  them  accustom  themselves  also  in  setting  forth  their  sermons  and 
sacred  lectures  to  the  way  best  adapted  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  which 
differs  from  the  scholastio  method;  and  to  discharge  this  duty  let  them  labor 
to  acquire  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  thoroughly.  There  are  other 
things  which  they  should  have  studied,  and  have  at  their  fingers'  ends,  which 
will  be  useful  to  this  duty:  and  in  short,  they  should  employ  cUl  m^ans  which 
may  assist  them  to  discharge  this  office  the  better,  and  with  greater  spiritual 
profit  to  otherSL 

4.  Let  them  be  accustomed  also  to  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments  of 
Confession  and  Communion,  and  endeavor  to  comprehend  and  discharge  that 
duty  not  only  as  x^elates  to  themselves  but  also  to  the  penitents  and  communi- 
cants, that  they  may  understand  and  receive  the  same  duly  and  usefully  to  the 
g^ory  of  Gkd. 

5.  Let  them  accustom  themselves  to  communicate  their  spiritual  exercises 
to  others,  when  each  has  experienced  them  in  himself;  and  let  all  be  diligent 
not  only  to  give  an  explanation  of  them,  but  also  to  acauire  a  readiness  in 
Didelding  this  idnd  of  spiritual  aims  which  by  the  grace  of  God  is  felt  to  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  His  service. 

d.  Let  due  diligence  be  employed  in  accjuiring  the  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing the  Catechism,  aooommooated  to  the  intelligence  of  children  and  ignorant 
persons. 

7.  As  in  the  foregoing,  our  nei^^ibors  are  helped  forward  in  living  well;  so 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  instructed  in  whatever  is  availabfe  towards 
dying  well;  and  let  it  be  understood  what  method  ought  to  be  observed  at  that 
hour  which  is  so  momentous  to  the  ultimate  attainment  or  loss  of  everlasting 
happiness. 

Generally  speaking,  they  should  be  taught  what  method  should  be  pursned 
by  the  laborers  of  tins  society,  (who  must  be  engaged  in  such  various  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  with  such  different  classes  of  men),  in  preventing  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  may  arise,  and  in  securing  the  emolumente  which  contribute 
to  the  greater  glory  of  Qod,  by  employing  all  the  m^eane  which  can  possibly  be 
employed.  And  although  that  unctton  of  the  Holy  Ohost^nd  that  toisaom 
vjMch  Qod  is  wont  to  communicate  to  those  who  confide  in  nis  divine  Majesty, 
can  only  teach  this;  a  tvay  may  still  be  opened  in  some  measure  by  those 
lessons  which  tend  and  dispose  to  the  furtherance  of  divine  Grace. 

DC     BXMOYAI.  OF  BCBOLABS. 

1.  Some  are  removed  from  the  Colleges  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
Second  FSrt,  and  in  the  manner  there  explained;  that  others  may  succeed 
them  who  shall  make  moreprogress  to  the  service  of  God.  The  method  is  the 
same  both  for  Houses  and  Colleges. 

2l  Sometimes  individuals  shidl  be  removed,  because  to  be  sent  elsewhere 
tends  to  their  greater  improvement  in  religion  or  learning,  or  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  society;  as  it  might  happen,  if  one  who  had  already  passed 
through  the  course  of  arts,  in  a  certain  College  should  repeat  it  elaewhere. 
before  the  study  of  theology  be  conmienoed.  And  the  same  may  be  said,  if 
they  are  to  be  oocapiied  in  any  other  thing  to  the  greater  service  and  glory  of 
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S.  The  ordinary  method  of  ranovinz  scholaxt  from  any  College  where  all 
the  aforesaid  sciences  are  ton^ht.  shall  bs,  when  each  shall  nave  accomplished 
his  studies,  his  coursoof  arts  bomz  complotod,  and  four  years  spent  in  the 
study  of  theology.  And  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  period  the  Rector  shall 
undsa^Btand  that  it  is  Ilb  duty  to  inform  the  Oeneral  or  ProvineicUj  and  repre- 
sent what  proSciency  they  have  mods;  and  then  he  shall  follow  whatever 
instmctlons  be  may  receive  to  the  glory  of  God. 

X      OOVKBNKENT  OF  THB  COLUBOBS. 

L  The  Professed  Society  shall  have  the  supreme  care  or  Bm)erint6ndanoe  of 
the  Collegos  according  to  the  latt^rs  of  the  Apostolic  See.  For  since  the  pro- 
fessed cannot  apply  any  portion  of  those  revenues  to  their  private  advantage 
or  their  own  use;  it  is  most  consonant  to  reason  that  they  will  proceed  with 
greater  purity  and  religion  mora  constantly  and  porseverin^ly  in  thoee  things 
whidi  are  necessary  U>  the  good  government  of  the  Colleges  to  the  greater 
service  of  God  and  our  Lord. 

2L  Except  what  relates  to  the  ConaUtutions,  and  the  dissolution  or  cdiena- 
tion  of  our  Colleges,  the  whole  power  and  administration^  and  (generally 
speaking)  the  execution  of  this  superintendence  shaU  belong  to  the  Oeneral, 
who  keeping  before  his  eyes  the  object  towards  which  the  Colleges  and  the 
Society  at  large  are  directed,  shall  best  perceive  what  is  beneficial  for  them. 

&  The  Groncral  himself  therefore,  or  some  one  empowered  by  him  for  this 
dnty,  shall  i^point  one  of  the  Coadjutors  of  the  Society  to  preside  over  each 
Colle^;  who  shall  give  an  account  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him  to  the  Pro- 
vindal,  or  whomsoever  the  Gtoeral  shall  nominate.  And  the  General  also 
may  remove  the  Rector,  and  relieve  him  from  his  responsibility,  as  shall 
appear  to  him  most  desirable  in  the  Lord. 

4.  Care  should  be  taken  that  he  who  undertakes  the  office  of  Rector  should 
be  most  exemplary,  of  Rreat  edification,  and  strict  mortification  in  all  de- 
praved indinaoions,  and  tried  especially  in  ol^edience,  and  in  humility:  one 
endowed  with  discretion,  skilled  in  government,  versed  in  business,  and  ex- 
perienced in  spiritual  concerns;  knowing  how  to  interchange  severity  with 
mildTiewB  in  due  time  and  place,  anxioua,  laborious,  learned:  in  short  one  in 
whom  the  Superiors  may  confide,  and  to  whom  thoy  may  safely  communicate 
ttieir  power;  since,  the  ampler  tms  authority,  the  more  effectually  liie  Colleges 
will  be  directed  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

5u  It  will  be  the  Rector's  duty,  m  the  first  place,  to  sustain,  as  it  were  upon 
his  shoulders,  the  whole  College  by  prayer  ana  holy  desires;  tn  the  next,  to  see 
that  the  Constitutions  be  observed,  to  watch  over  all  the  Collegians  with  all 
solicitude;  to  defend  them  from  ail  that  may  hurt  l^om  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  by  prevention,  as  by  applying  a  remedy  when  mischief  occurs;  ac- 
cording both  to  the  general  interest  and  also  that  of  the  individual;  by  seeing 
that  they  improve  in  virtue  and  learning;  securing  their  health,  and  likewise 
the  property  of  the  College  as  well  moveable  as  Immoveable;  prudently  ap- 
pointing those  who  hold  dom3stic  employm3nts,  and  observing  how  they  d:.  - 
charge  their  duty;  and  as  he  shall  luoge  most  expedient  in  the  Lord,  Iraeping 
tiiem  in  their  places,  or  removing  them;  and  generally  speaking,  he  shall  see 
that  that  which  has  be.'n  set  forth  in  the  previous  chapters  relaung  to  the  Col- 
leges, be  observed.  Let  him  be  mindful  also  of  tne  subordincUion  to  be 
entirely  maintained  in  obedience,  not  only  to  the  General,  but  to  the  Provincial 
also,  informing  him  of  all  things  needful  to  be  communicated,  and  referring  to 
him  everything  of  moment;  obeying  all  his  injunctions  (seeing  he  also  has  a 
superior) ;  as  it  is  just  that  matters  be  referred  to  him,  and  obedience  bo 
yielded  by  those  who  live  in  the  Colle&;e;  who  should  ^^reatly  revere  and  ven- 
erate their  Rector,  as  one  who  holds  the  place  of  Christ  our  Lord,  leaving  to 
him  the  free  disposition  of  themselves  and  their  concerns  with  unfeigned 
obedience;  keeping  nothing  concealed  from  him^  not  even  their  oonsdences, 
v^iich  they  should  disclose  to  him,  as  %s  set  forth  in  the  Eaxunen,  at  the  ap- 
voinled  seasons,  and  oftener  if  any  cause  require  it;  not  opposing,  not  con- 
tradicting, not  showing  an  opinion  in  any  case  opposed  to  his  opinionfu  so  that 
by  the  union  of  the  same  sentiment  and  wilL  and  by  due  submission,  toey  may 
toe  better  be  maintained  and  forwarded  in  tne  service  of  God. 

0.  Let  the  Rector  provide  not  only  the  necessary  number  of  officers  for  the 
0ood  management  of  the  House,  but  let  him  see  that  they  are  competent,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  their  employments;  to  every  one  let  him  give  his  regulations, 
containing  all  that  relates  to  their  several  duties,  and  see  that  no  one  inter- 
meddle with  82. other's  department.  Moreover,  as  whenever  it  is  neco8sar>%  he 
should  provide  assistance  for  taem.  so  whensvor  t'icy  have  time  to  spare,  ha 
diOQld  see  that  they  spend  it  profitably  to  the  sei*vice  of  G  >d. 
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7.  Among  thA  oflloen  neceaaary  for  the  Rector,  in  the  first  place,  a  proper 
peraon  mu^be  aelected  to  be  Sub-rector,  or  Major  Dom),  and  to  see  to  all 
things  which  appertain  to  the  general  good.  Thore  should  bo  a  Syndic  also  to 
superintend  enemal  oonoems;  one  to  see  to  spiritual  affairs,  and  two  or  more 
b^dea.  in  whoee  probity  and  prudence -the  Rector  has  great  rolianoe;  and  with 
whom  ne  may  consult  on  the  more  difficult  occasions,  and  such  as  seem  to  in- 
Yolve  the  greater  glory  of  Ood.    Others  also  are  needful  for  particular  duties. 

8b  Let  tne  Rector  see  that  the  Collegians  pay  to  every  m:m  in  the  discharge 
of  his  dutgr  an  entire  obedience;  that  the  other  officers  obey  the  Sub-rector, 
and  hinriBftff  also,  just  as  he  commands  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  this  in  general,  that  those  who  have  to  exact  obedience 
from  otnera  should  set  them  an  example  of  that  obedience  which  they  should 
pay  to  their  superiors  in  the  place  of  Christ, 

9.  The  maintenance  of  regularity  as  to  time  in  studies,  prayers,  mnwwon. 
lectorea,  food,  sleep,  and  other  things  will  be  useful  in  all  remects:  ana  a  si^;nal 
should  be  given  at  sbated  hours;  at  the  sound  of  ^v^ch.  let  all  forthwith  betake 
themselves  to  that  whereto  they  are  summoned,  not  stopping  to  complete  even 
a  ein^  Utter.  It  will,  however,  pertain  to  the  Rector,  or  to  nim  who  superin- 
tends, to  see  when  these  hours  are  to  be  changed  according  to  the  seasons  or 
otiier  aufflciont  causes;  and  let  what  he  determines  bo  observed. 

10.  The  Rector  should  himself  read  or  teach  the  Catechism  forty  days.  Let 
him  aee  also  which  of  the  Collegians,  especiallv  towards  the  conclusion  of 
thehr  studies,  and  to  what  extent  at  home  and  abroad,  should  impart  instruc- 
tion to  others  in  conferences,  in  setting  spiritual  exercises,  in  hearing  confes- 
sions, in  sermons,  lectures,  or  explanations  of  the  Catechism,  partly  for  their 
own  improvement,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  within  as  without; 
and  all  things  duly  considered,  let  him  provide  for  whatever  he  shall  perceive 
most  piftMJng  to  line  divine  and  supreme  Goodness,  and  His  greater  service  and 
glory. 

XL     ADMiaSION  OF   UNIVXIiSITIB& 

L  The  same  reason  in  charity,  for  which  Colleges  are  admitted,  and  pubUo 
schools  maintained  in  them  not  only  for  the  edification  of  our  own  scholars, 
in  learning  and  morals  but  still  more  of^ose  that  are  without,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  uie  undertaking  of  the  care  of  Universities;  that  in  them  tnis  ben- 
efit may  be  enlarged,  and  be  wider  spread  as  well  in  the  sciences  which  are 
tausht  as  in  the  men  who  frequent  them,  and  the  degrees  to  which  they  attain; 
so^at  tn  other  places  they  may  teach  with  authority,  what  they  have  in  t±ieae 
thoroufi^hly  learned  to  the  glory  of  God. 

2L  Oa  what  conditions  and  obligations,  and  in  what  places  these  Universitiee 
shall  be  admitted,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Gen^nl  of  the  Society;  who 
having  heard  the  opinions  of  nia  assistants,  and  of  others  whom  he  may 
chooae  to  consult,  shall  determine  within  himself  whether  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted. But  when  they  have  been  once  admitted  he  shall  have  no  power  to 
dissolve  them  without  the  concurrence  of  a  General  Congregation. 

8.  Since  religious  peace  and  spiritual  occupations  allow  not  that  distraction 
of  mind  nor  other  annoyances  to  the  Society  which  attend  the  duty  of  judrrlne 
in  civil  or  criminal  i^rooeedings,  no  lurisdiction  of  this  kind  shall  oe  permittea 
which  the  society  mi^^t  exercise  either  of  itself,  or  by  others  dopending  on  it; 
although  it  is  proper  in  aU  that  peculiarly  relates  to  the  welfiue  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  that  the  mmisters  of  ordinarv  justice  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
should  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the  Rector  of  the  University  as  signified  to  them 
touchhis  the  punishment  of  its  scholars,  and  generally  promote  the  interesta 
of  leaimng,  especially  when  recommended  to  them  by  the  Rector. 

ZIL     80ISN0EB  IN  THX  UNIVKBSITIB8. 

L  As  the  object  of  the  society  and  its  studies  is  to  assist  their  neighbors  in 
ttie  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls;  and  as  to 
thii  end  the  moat  proper  means  is  the  study  of  theology,  the  Universities  of 
the  society  shall  chiefly  labor  therein,  and  diligently  teacE  by  snfilcient  masters 
whatever  relates  to  the  Scholastic  doctrine  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  ao 
much  of  the  positive  as  contributes  to  this  our  appointed  end,  without  entering 
upon  the  portion  of  the  Canons  which  ministers  to  contentious  courts  of  law. 

2l  And  since  both  the  study  of  theology  and  its  practice  demand,  especially 
in  these  times,  a  knowledge  of  hmnanify,  and  the  Latin.  Greek  and  Hebrew 
langnagea,  competent  proieasors  of  these  shall  be  appointed  in  adequate  num- 
bers. Professors  also  may  be  appointed  for  other  languages,  as  Chaldaic, 
Arabic,  and  Indian,  wherever  they  shall  appear  neoeesaij  or  useful  to  the 
aforesaid  end,  regard  being  paid  to  the  various  raglons,  and  the  motives  which 
lead  to  their  study. 
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S.  AndsiiioetheartBornalniral  8dence8diflix)se  them^  to  theology,  and 
oontribate  to  its  perfect  study  and  practioe^  and  of  themaelves  assist  in  the 
BBme  object,  let  them  be  taught  by  learned  preceptorB,  and  with  proper  dili- 
genoSiSmoerely  seekuur  the  honor  and  glory  of  Gk)a  in  all  thinga 

4.  The  study  of  meoicine  and  of  the  law  shall  not  be  engaged  in  within  the 
UniTerslties  of  oar  society;  or  at  least,  the  society  shall  not  take  that  duty 
iqpon  itseU;  as  being  remote  from  oar  institute. 

Xm.     ABBAirOEMENT  Aim  OBDKB  OF  tgUDlM. 

1  A  proper  arraneement  and  order  of  study  must  be  obserred  both  mom- 
inff  and  evening  for  tne  subordinate  faculties  and  theology. 

at  And  though  some  variety  may  occur  in  this  arranflement,  and  in  the 
hours  assigned  to  study  in  different  countries  and  sessons,  let  all  at  least  agree 
in  this  that  everywhere  that  only  be  done  which  shall  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient to  the  greatest  progress  in  learning; 

Sw  The  lectures  whidi  are  read  in  public,  and  the  various  profcswrs  shall  be 
wipdnted  with  reference  to  the  intelligenoe  and  number  of  the  andience;  they 
shall  particularly  inspect  the  progress  of  every  one  of  their  scholars,  and 
dffmand  an  account  oi  the  lectures;  see  that  they  are  repeated,  and  that  the 
students  in  humanity  cultivate  their  conversational  powera  speaking  Latin 
and  improving  their  style  by  writing;  enjoining  frequent  <uspatations,  and 
espedaJly  on  toe  superior  students,  for  which  certain  days  and  hours  shall  be 
appointeay  when  they  shall  debate,  not  only  with  their  equals,  but  the  inferior 
with  the  more  advanced  on  sublecn  of  their  own  selection  *  which  also  in  turn 
the  more  advanced  shall  do  wiui  the  less  forward,  desoendmg  (in  their  turn)  to 
the  studies  in  which  these  are  engaged,  and  the  peroeptors  with  one  another, 
due  moderation  being  maintained,  and  a  president  appointecL  to  break  off  the 
debate  and  to  declare  what  doctrine  should  be  elicited  from  the  discussion. 

4w  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Rector  either  by  himself  or  the  Chancellor  ev«r 
to  see  that  the  new-comors  be  examined,  and  placed  in  those  classes,  and  under 
those  preceptors  which  are  most  fitting;  and  it  shall  be  left  to  his  discretion, 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  persons  appointed  to  that  duty,  whether  they 
should  renuun  longer  in  the  same  x^lass,  or  be  advanced  to  a  nigher.    He  also 


with  due  regard  to  the  inequality  of  talents  and  age,  when  each  should  com- 
mence and  now  long  occupy  himself  in  them;  alUioug'i  itwiU  be  best  that 
they  who  are  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  intellect  should  endeavor  to  advance  in 
sJL  and  become  conspicuous  to  the  glory  of  God. 

a  As  aniduity  in  literary  pursuits  is  necesBory,  so  is  some  relaxation  aJsa 
Althou^  it  shall  De  left  to  the  Rector  to  consider  what  tlus  should  be,  and  at 
what  periods,  the  drcumstanoes  of  persons  and  places  being  attended  to. 

XIV.     TEXT  BOOKS. 

1.  In  general,  as  was  observed  in  treating  of  the  Colleges,  those  books  shall 
be  read  ^diich  are  esteemed  of  more  solid  and  safe  doctrine  in  any  faculty. 
Nor  shall  those  be  entered  on  whose  doctrine  or  authors  are  suroected.  In 
every  University  they  shall  be  particularly  specified;  in  theologyjjthe  Old  and 
New  Testament  shall  be  read,  and  the  Scholastic  Divinity  of  1^  Thomas,  and 
in  that  branch  of  divinity  called  positive^  those  authors  shall  be  selected  which 
appear  best  adapted  to  our  oMect 

&  As  touching  Latin  and  Greek  books  of  humanity,  both  in  our  Universities 
and  CoUeee^  as  far  as  possible,  those  shall  not  be  used  which  contain  anvthing 
prejodidfu  to  good  morals;  except  th^  have  been  previously  purified  6i 
unproper  things  or  worda 

S,  In  Logio  and  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metq[>hy8lca  the  doo- 
trine  of  Ar&tofele  should  be  professed;  and  in  othar  liberal  arta  and  in  com- 
mentaries as  well  of  these  authors  as  of  humanity,  a  choice  being  made  of 
them,  let  those  be  selected  which  the  scholars  ought  to  see,  and  the  teachers 
diiefly  to  follow  in  the  doctrine  which  they  deliver.  But  in  all  his  determina- 
tions, let  the  Rector  proceed  in  the  way  which  he  shall  Judge  most  conducive 
In  the  whole  sodety  to  the  glory  of  Gk)d. 

XV.     TKBMB  AJTD  DSQBBBB. 

1  in  hnmanity  and  the  languages  the  period  for  the  completion  of  the 
oonne  cannot  be  determined,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  talent  and  infor- 
mation of  the  students^  and  many  other  causes^  which  admit  of  no  other  lim- 
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itation  of  time  than  that  which  shall  appear  soitable  in  every  case  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  discreet  Rector  or  Chancellor. 

&  In  the  study  of  arts  the  terms  shall  be  arranged,  in  which  the  natural 
tciences  shall  be  roadj  and  for  which  not  less  than  three  years  will  be  sufficient; 
besides  these  a  further  period  of  six  months  shall  bo  reserved  for  repetitions, 
and  Iceeping  the  acts  of  the  schools,  and  talrlnR  the  Master's  degree,  by  tl^oee 
who  shall  talEe  it  There  will  elapse  a  period  therefore  of  three  years  and  a 
half  before  any  advancement  to  the  Master's  deproe.  And  in  every  year  one 
inch  course  shall  be  commenced,  and  another  by  Grod's  help  accomplisned. 

8L  The  oourae  of  theology  shall  comprise  six  years.  In  the  first  four  all 
that  1b  neoessaiy  shall  be  read;  in  the  other  twow  besides  the  repetition,  the 
usual  acts  for  the  Doctor's  degree  shall  be  kept  bv  those  who  are  to  oe  raised  to 
itb  Every  fourth  year  the  course  shall  ord Jtarify  be  commenced,  the  books  to 
be  read  beinff  so  arranged  that  a  student  may  begin  on  any  one  of  the  four 
yean;  and  through  the  remainder  of  the  four  years  commenced  and  of  so 
much  of  the  four  years  to  follow,  down  to  the  period  corresponding  to  the 
term  when  he  began,  he  may  complete  a  course  of  theology  in  four  years. 

4.  In  the  degirees  as  well  of  Masters  of  Arts  as  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  let 
Uuree  things  be  observed:  First,  let  no  one  be  advanced  until  he  be  diligently 
and  pubhciy  examined  by  persons  appointed,  who  shall  carefully  perform  this 
duty,  and  he  shall  be  found  qualified  for  that  science,  whether  he  belong  to  the 
society  or  not;  Beoondlv,  That  the  door  may  be  closed  against  ambition,  no 
tLred.  places  tHuJl  be  assigned  to  those  who  are  raised  to  degrees,  but  let  uiem 
ratiier  study  in  honor  to  prefer  one  another,  without  obeervmg  any  differenoe 
of  places;  Thirdly,  As  the  society  instructs  gratuitouslv,  so  let 'it  raise  to 
deerees  gratuitously;  and  to  those  without  the  society,  let  very  little  expense, 
alwougb  voluntary,  be  permitted,  lest  custom  at  len^  obtain  the  force  of 
law:  and  in  this  point  in  the  course  of  time  they  exceed  moderation.  Let  the 
Rector  take  care  also  not  to  permit  the  masters,  or  any  others  of  the  society,  to 
receive,  for  themselves  or  the  College,  money,  or  an  v  gift  from  any  one  for 
anything  done  for  his  service;  since  the  Lord  Christ  alone  is  to  be  our  reward, 
our  «yriftftHing  great  reward,  according  to  our  Institute. 

KVX     XOBAL  TaAHnNG— THE  CiOBBECTOB. 

1.  Let  diligence  be  used  that  they  who  come  to  the  Universities  of  the  societrjr 
to  study  literature,  acquire  also  good  morals  worthy  of  Christians;  to  which  it 
will  Kreatly  assist  if  all  go  to  the  sacrament  of  Confession  at  least  once  a 
montn,  and  hear  Mass  every  day,  and  a  sermon  every  holy-day,  when  one  is 
preached.  And  each  of  the  preceptors  will  take  care  that  this  be  done  by  his 
pupils. 

a.  The  Catefthism.  shall  be  reheaned  in  College  on  a  certain  day  of  every 
week,  and  care  shall  be  taken  that  boys  shall  learn  and  repeat  it,  and  that  au 
of  more  advanced  age,  if  possible,  may  know  it 

8.  ESvery  week  also  there  shall  be  a  declamation,  (as  was  said  in  treating  of 
the  Colleges,)  by  one  of  the  students  on  subjects  lending  to  the  edification  of 
the  hearers,  and  inciting  them  to  increase  in  all  purity  and  virtue ;  that  thus 
their  style  may  not  only  be  exercised,  but  their  morals  improved.  AnH  all 
those  who  understand  Latin  shall  attend  these  declamations. 

4.  Neither  oaths  nor  injuries  by  word  or  deed  shall  be  permitted  in  the 
schools,  nor  anything  indecorous  or  dissolute  in  such  persons  not  belonging  to 
the  society  as  frequent  them.  Let  the  special  attention  of  perce^rs  be 
turned  to  this,  as  well  in  the  lessons,  when  occasion  offers,  as  at  other  times,  to 
incite  their  pupils  to  the  service  and  love  of  Gkxl  and  of  all  virtues,  by  wbidi 
they  may  please  Him,  and  to  refer  all  their  studies  to  this  object.  To  keep 
this  in  mmo,  at  the  commencement  of  every  lesson,  let  some  one  pronounce  a 
short  prayer  to  this  effect,  which  the  perceptor  and  all  the  students  shall  listen 
to  uncovered. 

fi.  Lot  a  Corrector  be  appoirtel,  who  shall  not  be  of  the  society,  for  those 
who  offend  as  well  in  what  concc/>:s  diligence  in  their  studies,  as  against  cood 
morals,  and  for  whom  kind  words  alone,  and  exhortation  aro  not  EufHcient, 
and  lei  him  keep  the  boys  in  fear,  and  chastise  those  who  need  it,  and  aro 
capable  of  this  sort  of  correction.  And  whon  neither  woixli  nor  the  oQce  of 
tho  Corrector  shall  suffice,  and  amendment  in  any  inl^viduol  is  quite  hopeless, 
whiicb  he  soems  to  be  injurious  to  others,  it  is  battjjr  to  rc:novo  nim  from  tho 
Bchoois,  than  to  retain  him  where  he  does  no  good  to  himself,  and  only  harm 
toothers. 

But  this  decision  shall  be  left  to  l^e  Rector  of  the  University,  that  all  things 
may  proceed,  as  is  meet^  to  the  glory  and  service  of  God. 
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ZVn.     BICTOBi  GHAROXLEiOB,  AND  OTHXB  OFTIGIAIA 

1.  Tlie  whole  care  or  saperintendenoe  and  govermnent  of  the  UniTersity 
dmll  be  in  the  Rector,  who  may  atoo  be  head  of  the  leadiD«  CoUeffe  of  the 
Dociety.  and  endowed  with  soch  gifts  of  Qod,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  that  he  may  satisfy  the  whole  Univeratv  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
committed  to  him  in  i«ftm<ng  aoii  morals,  ^s  election  shall  belong  to  tlie 
CteneraL  or  him  to  whom  he  shall  depute  it,  as  the  Provincial  or  Visitor:  but 
the  confirmation  shall  always  rest  with  the  OeneraL  The  Rector  shall  nave 
four  counsellorB,  or  assistanta.  to  help  him  in  whatever  relates  to  his  duty,  and 
witili  whom  he  may  reeulate  things  of  moment. 

9l  There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  also,  a  man  well  versed  in  literature,' abound- 
ing with  right  seal  and  judgment  in  what  is  committed  to  him;  whoeeoffioe 
shall  be  to  be  the  general  instrument  of  the  Rector  in  the  due  arranfiement  of 
studies,  and  in  conducting  the  debates  in  public  acts,  and  in  ascertamiuff  that 
the  learning  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  acts  and  degrees  (wmch  he 
shall  himself  confer)  be  sufficient. 

S.  Let  there  be  a  Secretary  of  the  society,  who  shall  keep  a  book  in  which 
llie  names  of  all  the  students  diligently  attending  the  schools  shall  be  written; 
and  who  shall  receive  their  engairementB  of  obedience  to  be  paid  to  the  Rector, 
and  of  submistdon  to  the  constitutions;  and  who  shall  keep  the  seal  of  the 
Rector  and  of  the  University;  all  which  shall  be  done  without  any  expense 
to  the  students. 

4.  There  shaU-  be  a  Notaiv  also  to  give  public  assuranoe  of  degrees  taken 
and  other  occurrences.  Let  tnere  be  also  two  or  three  Beadles,  one  appointed 
for  the  faculty  of  languages,  another  of  arts,  the  third  of  theology. 

5.  The  Umversity  shall  be  divided  into  these  three  faculties;  and  in  each  of 
tbem  let  there  be  appointed  a  Dean,  and  two  more  selected  from  among  tiiose 
most  learned  in  that  faculty;  whou  being  summoned  by  the  Rector,  may 
declare  what  they  think  most  expedient  to  the  good  of  £heir  faculty;  and  ft 
anything  of  this  sort  occur  to  them  whilst  engaged  together  in  these  aflbirs, 
Hiey  shall  communicate  it  to  the  Rector,  even  without  any  summons  from  him. 

6.  In  matters  which  concern  one  faculty  only,  the  Rector  shall  summon  not 
only  the  Chancellor  and  his  assistants,  but  the  Dean  also  and  his  assistants  of 
that  faculty;  in  lAatters  which  relate  to  all,  the  Deans  and  assistants  of  all 
shall  be  summoned.  And  if  the  Rector  should  think  proper  to  sununon  others 
to  the  Convocation  whether  belonging  to  the  society  or  not,  he  may  do  so; 
tiiat  when  he  has  heard  all  their  opimons,  he  may  better  determine  what  is 
most  expedient. 

7.  There  shall  be  one  general  Syndic,  to  advise  the  Rector  and  Provincial 
and  Gtoeral  as  well  concerning  persons  as  thingiL  as  he  shall  see  fit:  which 
Syndic  should  be  a  man  of  great  fidelity  and  judgment  Besides  him,  the 
Bector  shall  have  his  special  SyndicsL  to  oring  before  him  occurrences  requir- 
ii^  his  inspection  in  every  class.  And  as  he  shall  write  once  a  year  to  the 
General,  and  twice  to  the  Pjrovindal  (who  shall  inform  the  General  when 
necessary),  respecting  all  the  Preceptors,  and  others  of  the  society;  so  also  his 
Colk^  and  Syndic,  and  Counsellors  shall  write  respecting  him  and  others;  so 
that  m  all  things  they  may  proceed  with  greater  circumspection  and  diligence 
each  in  his  own  peculiar  duty. 

8.  It  shall  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  when  any  University 
fM  admitted,  whether  the  Rector,  Chancellor,  Beadles,  Doctors,  and  Masters 
should  wear  any  distinctions  by  which  they  may  be  recognized  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  in  the  Public  Acts,  or  not;  and  if  they  wear  them,  what  they  shall 
bei  And  he  shall  axmoint,  either  by  himself  or  another,  whatever  he  shall 
judge,  after  duly  weigning  all  the  drcumstances.  to  be  most  conducive  to  the 
ereater  glory  and  service  of  Gk>d  and  the  general  good,  which  is  our  only  aim 
m  this  and  all  our  other  doings. 

Not0  dy  the  BiUor.— The  words  UaUdsed  in  the  early  sections  of  this  article  were 
copied  inadrertently  from  the  editloo,  followed  hj  the  compositor,  of  *The  Constitn- 
tlon  *  of  1&S8  printed  by  Rivington,  and  which  (were  there  so  marked  for  a  tpeclal  pur- 
pose. The  prorislons  of  these  Coostitntions  of  Loyola,  altbongh  generally  followed  in 
the  original  establishment  of  instltntlons,  were  eesentislly  modlfled  in  the  dc  tailsi  of 
ofganisstion,  studies,  and  methods,  by  the  eomm!s«ion  appointed  in  1S61  by  Acqnavi^  a, 
and  which  reported  in  16M,  the  SaOo  atgue  JntiUuUo  Siudiorum^the  rale  and  methods 
of  the  BchMis  of  the  Older  to  this  day. 
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JOHN  FREDERICK  OBERLIN. 


NATURE  AND  FIELD  OF  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 

John  Fbxdsrick  Obsrlin,  whose  work  as  pastor  of  a  poor  se- 
cluded parish  in  one  of  the  almost  inaccessible  cantons  among  the 
Vosges  in  the  province  of  Alsace — called  by  the  French  the  Ban  de 
la  Boche^  from  the  Castle  of  La  Roche  around  which  the  Ban  or 
district  extends,  and  by  the  Germans  the  Steinthal,  or  Stony  Valley, 
from  the  rocky  and  sterile  appearance  of  its  surface — entitles  him 
to'  the  distinction  of  the 

KOnSL  POPULAR  E|)U0AT0R  AND  80GLA.L  REFORMER, 

was  bom  in  Strasbourg  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1740,  at  that  time 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  after  1792,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  which  Waldbach,  the  immedi- 
ate residence  of  Oberlin  for  sixty-five  years,  belonged.  Both  the 
father,  who  was  a  respectable  teacher,  of  German  descent,  and  the 
mother,  who  was  French,  gave  much  personal  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  particularly  to  the  formation  of  their 
moral  and  industrial  habits.  In  those  directions  young  Frederick 
(as  he  seems  to  have  been  called)  was  early  and  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished. Various  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  self-denial  in  part- 
ing with  all  his  savings,  when  a  school-boy,  in  acts  of  charity.  One 
day,  observing  that  a  poor  market-woman  was  in  great  distress  in 
consequence  of  two  boys  having  rudely  overturned  her  basket  of 
^gs,  he  ran  home  for  his  small  box  of  savings,  and  poured  the 
whole  contents  into  her  lap.  On  another  occasion,  observing  that 
a  poor  old  woman  was  unable,  for  want  of  two  sous,  to  buy  an 
article  of  dress  which  she  seemed  desirous  of  possessing,  he 
privately  slipped  two  sous  into  the  hand  of  the  dealer,  who  forth- 
with made  the  woman  happy  in  her  purchase.  Neither  on  this  nor 
on  any  similar  occasion  did  he  stop  to  receive  any  tokens  of  grati- 
tude. The  delight  he  experienced  in  doing  good,  and  what  was 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  the  only  reward  at  which  he  aimed. 
Besides  this  benevolence  and  piety  of  disposition,  he  entertained  a 
horror  of  injustice,  and  possessed  the  courage  to  defend  and  succor 
the  oppressed,  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  his  own  person.     For  these 
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and  other  excellent  qualities,  young  Oberlin  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  considerate  training  of  his  parents ;  but  particularly  to  the  ad- 
monitions and  guidance  of  his  mother,  a  woman  whose  sole  happi- 
ness lay  in  forming  the  minds  and  habits  of  her  children. 

Lively  in  temperament,  and  reared  amidst  a  military  people, 
Oberlin  inclined  at  first  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  but  from  this 
he  was  dissuaded  by  his  father,  and  willingly  addicted  himself  to  a 
course  of  study  suitable  for  a  more  peaceful  pursuit.  French,  his 
Ternacular  tongue,  he  learned  to  write  with  great  force  and  elegance ; 
and  besides  the  German  language,  he  acquired  a  proficiency  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  general  science,  and  va- 
rious other  accomplishments.  Partly  from  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
who  were  of  the  Reformed  or  Lutheran  Church,  and  partly  from  his 
own  inclinations,  he  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman.  For  this  purpose  he  attended  a  course  of  theolo^cal 
study  at  the  university  of  Strasbourg,  and  in  1760  was  ordained  to 
the  sacred  ministry.  * 

Being  still  young,  and  possessing  little  experience  of  the  world, 
Oberlin  did  not  feel  warranted  in  immediately  assuming  the  pastoral 
office ;  for  the  space  of  seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to  private 
teaching,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  where  he  obtained  that  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  surgery  which  proved  so  valuable  to  him  in  after  life.  While 
thus  occupied  he  was  ofiered  the  chaplainship  of  a  regiment,  and 
this  he  was  about  to  accept,  as  likely  to  place  him  in  a  sphere  of 
considerable  usefulness,  when  a  new  field  of  operation  was  laid  be- 
fore him  by  his  friend  M.  Stouber,  who  was  curi,  or  pastor,  in 
Waldbach,  the  principal  village  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche. 

The  village  was  placed  on  the  acclivity  of  the  Hant  Champ,  an 
isolated  group  of  mountains,  rising  3,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  separated  by  a  deep  longitudinal  valley  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chain  of  Vosges.  The  whole  canton  contained  between 
8,000  and  9,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  covered  with 
wood,  2,000  WHS  occupied  as  pasture,  and  only  1,600  was  under 
cultivation,  producing  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes,  which  were  consumed 
on  the  premises.  The  inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
without  ambition  to  better  their  condition,  at  the  time  (1750)  M. 
Stouber  labored  with  them  as  the  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation. 
His  first  inquiry  was  for  the  school.  He  was  shown  a  miserable 
hut,  crowded  vnth  children,  without  books,  and  apparently  having 
no  instructor. 
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'Where  is  the  master f  he  asked. 

'There  he  is,'  said  one  of  the  pupils,  pointing  to  an  old  man 
lying  on  a  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  cottage. 
'  What  do  you  teach  the  children,  my  good  man!'  asked  Stouber. 
'Nothing,  air.'  , 

*  Nothing ! — How  is  that  f 

'Because  I  know  nothing  myself,'  answered  the  old  man. 

*  Why,  then,  have  you  been  appointed  schoolmaster  ?' 

*  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  was  the  pig-keeper*  of  Waldbach  for  many 
years,  and  when  I  was  too  old  and  infirm  for  that  employment,  I 
was  sent  here  to  take  care  of  the  children.' 

Such  was  the  chief  educational  establishment  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  and  the  others  were  little  better,  for  they  were  schools  kept 
by  shepherds,  and  open  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

To  remedy  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  Stouber  set  about  the 
institution  of  proper  schoolmasters;  but  this  was  attended  with 
great  difficulty ;  for  so  low  had  the  profession  of  the  teacher  sunk 
in  public  estimation,  that  no  one  would  undertake  the  office.  He 
at  length,  by  an  ingenious  device,  proposed  to  abolish  the  name  of 
schoolmaster,  and  institute  that  of  rigent  in  its  stead ;  which  was 
readily  assented  to,  and  Messieurs  les  regents  were  forthwith  named. 
He  then  drew  up  a  set  of  alphabet  and  spelling  books  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils ;  but  never  having  seen  such  works  before,  the  peas- 
antry imagined  they  concealed  some  species  of  heresy  or  divination. 
That  which  chiefly  puzzled  and  alarmed  them  were  the  rows  of  un- 
connected syllables,  which  meant  no  sort  of  language ;  and  on  this 
account  they  long  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  lessons.  When 
they  began  to  perceive  that,  by  conquering  the  syllables,  the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  read  whole  and  connected  words,  their  jealousy 
of  the  strange  lesson-books  gradually  gave  way ;  and  finally,  when 
they  saw  that  the  children  could  read  any  book  fiuently,  they  not 
only  abandoned  all  opposition,  but  begged  to  be  taught  to  read  also. 

Under  M.  Stouber's  intelligent  and  active  pastorate,  extending 
over  ten  years,  various  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  district  were  begun ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  was  an 
active  copartner  in  his  plans  of  amelioration,  made  him  feel  inade- 
quate to  the  further  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  he  turned  to 
Oberlin,  as  the  man  to  continue  and  perfect  his  plans. 

On  arriving  in  Strasbourg,  M.  Stouber  hastened  to  call  on  his 

*  Id  this  and  other  Gennan  TilUgei  the  pig»,  as  well  ai  tha  gaaia,  aod  oUiar  domaitfo  animah. 
aia  aB  kapl  togetlMr  during  the  day,  ondar  a  kaapar,  and  drivao  faaiM  to  ihair  mpaetiT*  ownan  at 
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young  friend,  whom  be  found  in  an  humble  lodging,  which  contained 
a  small  bed,  with  brown-paper  curtains,  and  a  little  iron  pan,  with 
which  Oberlin  cooked  his  supper  of  brown  bread,  mth  a  little  water 
and  a  sprinkling  of  salt — the  whole  furniture  being  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  apartment  of  a  student  who  prefeited  independ- 
ence with  narrowness  of  circumstances,  to  finery  with  dependence 
on  others.  Stouber  observed  at  a  glance  that  Oberlin  was  precisely 
the  person  he  expected  to  find,  and  frankly  communicated  his 
wishes.  Oberlin  was  charmed  with  the  proposition.  He  would 
have  declined  accepting  any  rich  and  easy  benefice.  A  parish  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  was  quite  the  thing 
he  had  been  waiting  for.  His  hour  of  usefulness  had  come.  In  a 
short  thne  he  was  installed  in  the  cure  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and, 
like  a  primitive  apostle  setting  out  for  the  wilderness,  went  to  as- 
sume the  trust  committed  to  his  charge. 

Oberlin  arrived  at  Waldbach,  where  he  was  to  reside,  on  the  30th 
of  May^  1767,  being  at  the  time  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  Hb 
parsonage-house  was  a  plain  building  of  two  stories,  standing  on  the 
face  of  a  woody  bank  near  the  church,  with  a  garden  adjoining ; 
and  all  around  were  lofty  hills,  partly  covered  with  pines,  with  here 
and  there  pieces  of  pasture  and  patches  of  cultivated  land.  It  was 
a  wild  rural  scene,  with  a  stillness  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
faint  sound  of  the  sheep  or  cow  bells,  sweot  by  the  breezes  idong 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountains. 

PLAN  OF  OPERATIONS   AS  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Oberlin's  idea  of  the  clerical  character  was  not  alone  that  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Suiting  himself  to  the  necessities  of  his 
position,  he  perceived  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  unite,  in  his 
own  person,  the  character  of  religious  pastor  with  that  of  secular 
instructor  and  adviser,  physician,  and  husbandman.  To  an  earnest 
inculcation  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  he  added 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  the  resources  of  a  mind  skilled  in 
practical  science.  One  of  his  earliest  schemes  required  him  to  com- 
bine the  functions  of  a  civil  engineer  with  those  of  a  day-laborer. 
The  account  given  of  his  enterprise  on  this  occasion  marks  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  mind  and  the  humility  of  his  disposition. 

Road  and  Bridge  BiUiding. 
Looking  around  on  the  general  condition  of  the  canton,  he  ob- 
served that  one  of  its  chief  defects  was  the  want  of  roads  commu- 
nicating with  the  lower  and  more  improved  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  only  exiflting  thoroughfares  were  absolutely  impassable  during 
six  or  eight  months  of  the  year ;  and  even  in  summer  they  were  in 
so  wretched  a  state,  that  they  were  never  used  except  when  urgent 
necessity  compelled  the  natives  to  repair  to  the  neighboring  towns. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasted,  it  was  evident  that  there  could 
be  no  solid  improvements  or  prosperity  in  the  district.  Assured  of 
this  &ct,  OberUn  called  together  his  parishioners,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  themselves  open  a  road  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  build  a  bridge  over  the  river  Bruche,  so  that  they  might  no 
longer  be  imprisoned  in  their  villages  three-fourths  of  the  year.  The 
boldness  of  the  proposal  filled  the  assembly  with  astonishment — ^the 
thing  appeared  to  them  impossible — and  every  one  found  an  excuse 
in  his  private  concerns  for  not  engaging  in  the  undertaking.  Some 
hinted  that  tlie  roads  were  well  enough  as  they  were ;  for  there  is 
nothing  too  absurd  for  the  discontented  to  say  on  such  occasions. 
Not  discouraged,  Oberlin  pointed  out  to  the  meeting  the  advantage 
which  all  would  derive  from  having  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  would  then  be  able  to 
procure  a  multitude  of  comforts  and  conveniences  of  which  they 
were  still  destitute.  He  concluded  his  address  by  taking  up  a  pick- 
ax, exclaiming :  '  All  those  who  feel  the  importance  of  my  proposal, 
come  and  work  with  me.'  At  these  words  his  parishioners,  ashamed 
of  their  pretenses,  and  electrified  by  his  action,  hastened  to  get  their 
tools  and  to  follow  him.  Oberlin  had  already,  like  a  good  engineer, 
traced  the  plan ;  and,  when  he  arrived  at  the  ground,  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  commence  operations.  This  was  done  in  a  style  of 
lively  enthusiasm.  Each  man  occupying  his  assigned  post,  set  to 
work  in  earnest,  at  each  stroke  making  a  sensible  effect  on  the 
floiL  The  scene  of  labor  attracted  all  idlers  to  the  spot ;  and  every 
one,  not  to  be  behind  in  the  good  work,  lent  it  a  helping  hand. 
There  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  spectacle  of  so  much  well-directed 
industry.  It  was  no  small  holiday  work  that  was  undertaken.  To 
form  the  required  thorongh&re,  there  was  not  alone  much  digging ; 
it  was  necessary  to  blast  the  rocks;  to  convey  down  enormous 
masses,  in  order  to  construct  a  wall  to  support  the  road  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bruche  ;  to  build  a  bridge  in  another  canton ;  and  to 
defray  aU  expenses.  Nothing  was  deemed  impossible  by  Oberlin 
and  his  heroic  band  of  improvers.  The  pastor,  who  on  the  Sunday 
exhorted  his  auditors  never  to  weary  in  well-doing,  and  reminded 
them  of  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  Gk>d,  was  seen  on 
the  Monday  with  a  pickax  on  his  shoulder,  marching  at  the  head  of 
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two  hundred  of  his  flock,  with  an  energy  that  braved  danger  and 
despised  fatigue.  Reversing  the  ordinary  maxim  of  enjoying  ease 
with  dignity^  he  had  a  firm  faith  in  that  more  glorious,  because  more 
truthful  precept,  that  labor  is  in  itself  worship.  Nor  did  he  alone 
work  with  the  hands :  his  head  was  as  constantly  scheming  ways 
and  means.  There  were  expenses  to  be  met ;  but  he  interested  his 
friends  in  Strasbourg  and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  not  appeal  to  them 
in  vain.  There  are  many  people  who  will  assist  in  a  good  work 
when  their  feelings  can  be  interested  in  its  execution.  Oberlin, 
therefore,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  many  to  sympathize  in  his 
benevolent  projects ;  and  funds  were  provided.  In  spite  of  weather 
and  every  obstacle,  in  two  years  the  work  was  completed.  A  good 
road  was  made,  and  a  substantial  bridge  built,  affording  an  easy 
communication  with  Strasbourg.  Roads  were  then  tnade  to  con- 
nect together  the  several  villages,  which  had  previously  been  entirely 
separated  from  each  other  during  the  heavy  snows.  Walls  also 
were  built  to  prevent  the  soil  on  the  steep  declivities  from  being 
washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrents ;  and  channels  were  formed 
to  receive  or  carry  off  the  waters  which,  after  great  rains,  rushed 
down  with  destructive  violence. 

*  Improvements  th  Seeds  and  Agricultural  Implements, 

Roads  being  now  made,  the  peasantry  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
might  send  their  produce  to  market;  but  what  produce  had  they 
worth  sending  ?  A  little  corn  and  some  bad  potatoes.  Oberlin's 
work  was  only  beginning.  The  bad  potatoes  were  a  sore  grievance, 
even  as  respected  home  consumption.  Before  the  introduction  of 
the  plant,  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  had  subsisted  to  a  great 
extent  on  wild  apples  and  pears,  and  many  were  afraid  they  should 
have  to  return  to  this  primitive  kind  of  food.  In  the  course  of 
years  the  potato  had  so  far  degenerated,  that  fields  which  had 
formerly  yielded  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels,  now  furnished  only  between  thirty  and  fifty  bushels ; 
these  were,  besides,  of  a  very  bad  quality.  Oberlin,  attributing  this 
circumstance  to  its  true  cause,  procured  some  fresh  seeds  from  Oer- 
malhy,  Switzerland,  and  Lorraine,  to  renew  the  species.  The  plan 
was  successful :  in  a  few  years  the  inhabitants  reared  the  finest  po- 
tatoes that  could  be  grown,  and  found  in  Strasbourg  an  advantage- 
ous sale  for  all  they  could  produce. 

Along  with  the  introduction  of  a  better  variety  of  potatoes,  he 
considerably  improved  the  means  of  cultivation.  The  district  was 
greatly  in  want  of  agricultural  implements.     Oberlin  witnessed  with 
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great  pain  the  distress  of  his  poor  flock  when  they  had  the  misfor- 

tane  to  breaik  any  of  their  utensils.     They  were  without  ready 

money  to  purchase  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  lose  much  time 

in  going  to  a  distance  to  obtain  them.     To  put  an  end  to  this  evil, 

he  opened  a  store  of  various  utensils ;  sold  every  article  at  prime 

cost;   and  gave  the  purchasers  credit  till  their  payments  came 

round. 

Divere^ed  Indiuirieg — Home  Trades. 

Considering  what  next  should  be  done,  Oberlin  perceived  that  the 
introduction  of  trades  into  the  canton  would  contribute  essentially 
to  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  were  no  wheelwrights,  masons, 
or  blacksmiths  in  the  district,  nor  within  a  considerable  distance  of 
it  He  therefore  selected  a  certain  number  of  lads,  of  suitable  tal- 
ents, put  upon  them  decent  apparel,  and  apprenticed  them  in  the 
adjacent  towns :  this  scheme  also  was  successful.  In  a  few  years 
good  workmen  were  prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  trades,  as  well 
as  joiners,  and  glaziers ;  and  these  came  and  set  up  establishments 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  inhabitants 
got  every  piece  of  work  done  at  home,  instead  of  being  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  having  it  executed  at  a  distance.  Carts, 
plows,  and  other  articles  used  in  husbandry  were  made  and  mended, 
and  many  comforts  introduced  which  were  formerly  all  but  unknown. 
Improved  Dwellings. 

Thus  prepared  with  artisans,  Oberlin's  next  solicitude  extended 
to  the  houses  of  his  poorer  parishioners.  They  were  generally  cav- 
ernous, damp  dwellings,  partially  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  without  cellars  sufficiently  deep  to  preserve  potatoes,  the  staple 
winter  food  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  frost.  It  was  evident  that 
the  people  could  neither  be  cleanly  nor  healthful,  nor  even  be  in  a 
fit  frame  of  mind,  religiously  speaking,  while  daily  exposed  to  the 
humidity  and  the  discomforts  of  such  dens.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
pectation of  moral  improvement  while  the  human  being  is  treated, 
or  treats  himself,  like  a  brute.  The  sagacity  of  Oberlin  detected 
this  important  &ct  in  social  economics  ere  he  had  been  long  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche — a  fact  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  more 
intrepid  minds  of  Britain  and  other  countries  high  in  civilization. 
To  render  the  dwellings  more  airy,  light,  dry,  and  cheerful,  and 
consequently  more  healthful  both  to  body  and  mind,  was  now 
Oberlin's  self-imposed  duty.  As  in  every  other  effort,  there  was 
some  degree  of  opposition ;  but  it  all  disappeared  before  the  kindly 
influence  of  the  good  pastor.     In  a  short  time,  neat  cottages  with 
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glazed  windows,  chimneys,  and  dry  flooring,  were  sabstitated  for  the 
old  dismal  huts ;  each  provided  with  closets,  to  contain  earthenware 
and  other  usefnl  articles ;  and  having  a  frost-proof  cellar,  in  which 
potatoes  could  be  safely  stored.  The  improved  health  and  appear- 
ance of  the  people  soon  justified  all  his  benevolent  anticipations  of 
this  important  measure. 

Improved  Bo9iiculture'--FhtU$  and  Howers. 

Having  improved  the  houses  of  his  parishioners,  his  next  step 
was  to  make  those  homes  pleasant,  and  the  tables  more  bountiful 
and  healthy.  His  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  plant- 
ing of  fruit-trees,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  the  man- 
agement and  the  increase  of  manure,  the  growth  of  natural  and 
artificial  grasses,  and  the  more  extensive  culture  of  potatoes,  and 
likewise  of  flax — the  two  productions  most  suitable  to  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  district. 

Little  as  the  people  were  now  inclined  to  question  the  propriety 
of  Oberlin*s  projects,  they  could  not  readily  enter  into  his  ideas  of 
improving  on  the  growth  of  ftmit-trees ;  that  being  a  subject  on 
which  he,  a  native  of  a  town,  could  not  be  expected  to  know  so 
much  as  themselves.  As  practical  proof  seemed  therefore  necessary, 
he  commenced  operations  on  two  gardens  belonging  to  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  so  close  to  a  public  pathway  that  all  could  observe  his 
labors.  With  the  assistance  of  a  favorite  and  intelligent  servant,  he 
dug  trenches,  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  and  surrounded  the  young 
trees  that  he  planted  in  them  with  the  species  of  soil  which  he  con- 
sidered best  adapted  to  promote  their  growth.  He  likewise  procured 
slips  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  walnut  trees,  and  made  a 
laige  nursery-ground  of  one  of  his  gardens,  which  he  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 

The  expectations  of  the  reverend  horticulturist  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  trees  planted  with  so  much  care,  grew  and  flourished 
in  a  manner  never  before  seen  in  the  canton ;  and  the  peasantry, 
who  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass  the  spot,  could  not  help  being 
surprised  at  the  contrast  between  the  scanty  supply  of  their  own  and 
the  rich  produce  of  their  pastor's  grounds.  Guided  by  a  desire  to 
have  equally  fine  crops  of  fruit,  they  now  inquired  how  they  should 
proceed ;  and  OberUn,  with  great  willingness,  not  only  explained 
the  process  for  them  to  adopt  in  laying  out  their  gardens  and  in 
planting  them,  but  gave  them  young  trees  and  grafts  from  his 
nursery.  Thus  the  taste  for  planting  fruit-trees  was  happily  diffused 
and  became  a  favorite  employment  in  the  canton.    The  change  for 
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the  better  was  very  remarkable.  Cottages  which  had  been  hitherto 
bare  and  desokte  in  their  aspect,  were  surrounded  with  little  orch- 
ards and  gardens ;  and  in  place  of  indigence  and  miBerj,  the  villages 
and  hamlets  gradually  assumed  an  air  of  rural  elegance  and  felicity. 

To  stock  the  gardens  with  vegetables  more  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate  than  what  had  hitherto  been  cultivated,  was  also  a  wish 
of  Oberlin ;  and  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  introduced  a  variety  of 
herbs  serviceable  for  food,  or  of  value  in  the  arts.  The  method  of 
obtaining  oil  from  beech-nuts  was  also  one  of  the  useful  practices 
which  he  at  this  time  extended  throughout  the  district  Both  for 
the  sake  of  rotation  in  cropping,  and  for  winter  fodder  for  cattle, 
he  introduced  the  growing  of  clover  from  seed  imported  from 
Holland;  and  to  give  materials  for  clothing,  he  encouraged  the 
growth  as  well  as  the  dressing  of  flax. 

Lcmd  AgricuUural  Sodetif^^Leetures. 

Having  by  his  various  plans  considerably  meliorated  the  preju- 
dices and  enlightened  the  minds  of  his  parishioners,  he  now  formed 
an  agricultural  society,  composed  of  the  more  intelligent  &rmers : 
this  association  he  connected  with  a  society  at  Strasbourg,  which, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  2,600 
francs,  to  be  distributed  among  the  peasants  as  prizes  in  horticultural 
operations.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  measure  induced  Oberlin 
to  institute  a  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  should  rear  the 
finest  ox ;  and  he  likewise  took  measures  to  induce  the  farmers  to 
convert  the  least  productive  grass-lands  into  arable  fields,  and  by 
means  of  the  clover,  already  noticed,  to  feed  the  beasts  in  their 
stalla.  By  this  last-mentioned  practice,  he  hoped  to  increase  the 
amount  of  available  manure,  for  the  sake  of  the  arable  land ;  nor 
were  his  hopes  disappointed.  Attention  to  manures  he  knew  to  be 
one  of  the  primary  principles  in  agriculture,  and  on  this  subject  he 
qwred  no  pains  to  enlighten  the  people.  He  induced  the  practice 
of  gathering  together  all  vegetable  retuse,  such  as  the  leaves  of  trees, 
the  stalks  of  rushes,  moss,  and  fir-cones — all  which,  when  fermented 
in  heaps,  might  be  converted  into  a  useful  compost  Acting  on  his 
fiivorite  maxim,  that  nothing  should  be  lost,  he  also,  to  increase  the 
compost  heaps,  instructed  the  children  to  tear  old  woolen  rags  into 
shreds,  and  to  cnt  up  old  shoes ;  for  all  which  he  paid  them  sixteen 
sous,  or  eightpence,  for  a  bushel,  and  one  son  for  the  smallest  quan- 
tity they  could  collect  A  short  time  afterward,  in  order  to  induce 
the  rising  generation  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  improvement 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  district,  he  commenced  the  plan  of 
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lecturing,  for  two  hoars  every  Thareday  morning,  on  agricnltore, 
vegetable  physiology,  and  other  usefal  branches  of  science. 
Church  and  School  MwistraUona, 

The  improvements  thas  far  noticed  in  the  ontward  life  of  the 
village  were  not  inangnrate^  find  perfected  at  once,  but  were  inter- 
spersed through  a  series  of  years,  and  were  not  secured  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  pastoral  duties.  Unlike  some  social  reformers,  who  act 
with  great  zeld  for  a  time,  and  then,  when  they  have  either  satisfied 
a  whim,  or  gained  some  paltry  meed  of  applause,  relax,  if  not  alto- 
gether cease,  their  efforts,  Oberlin  was  animated  by  an  unwearpng 
and  ever  buoyant  spirit  of  social  melioration.  Nor,  while  giving  so 
much  time  and  anxiety  to  the  temporal  wel&re  of  his  flock,  did  he 
neglect  the  more  weighty  matter  of  religious  instruction.  The 
earnestness  of  his  clerical  ministrations  was  almost  unexampled; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  amiableness  of  his  character  and  his 
boundless  benevolence,  gained  for  him  from  his  parishioners  the  title 
of  Papa  Oberlin^  or  Cher  Papa  (Dear  Papa),  by  which  he*  became 
universally  known. 

Hitherto,  we  have  said  nothing  of  Papa  Oberlin's  benevolent  and 
judicious  schemes  for  training  the  young ;  these,  however,  early  en- 
gaged his  attention.  He  was  most  solicitous  of  erecting  a  school- 
house  in  Waldbach,  which  might  answer  as  a  model  for  one  in  the 
other  four  villages ;  but  the  raising  of  the  requisite  funds  for  this 
undertaking  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  among  a  poor  popula- 
tion ;  from  his  own  income,  which  was  never  above  1,000  francs  (£40) 
annually,  and  already  burdened  with  many  claims,  he  could  also 
derive  little  assistance.  There  were  no  landed  gentry  to  whom  he 
could  apply ;  but,  as  in  former  cases  of  uigent  necessity,  Mends  at 
a  distance  extended  a  helpmg  hand ;  and  the  school-house  was  at 
length  erected  and  furnished.  Not  only  so,  but  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  years  a  similar  school-house  was  erected  in  each  of  the  other 
villages;  and  such  was  the  pr6gress  of  improved  sentiment  among 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  came  voluntarily  forward  to  second  the 
efforts  of  their  pastor,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  supporting  the  establishment  To  complete  his  scheme 
of  education,  he  instituted  arrangements  for  preparing  young  men 
as  teachers :  thus  providing  not  only  for  the  present,  but  the  pros- 
pective conducting  of  these  useful  seminaries. 
JfrfmU  SchooU — Kmd/erffarkn. 

The  schools  for  children  over  seven  years  answered  every  expecta- 
tion ;  but  something  else  was  desirable.    He  observed  with  regret, 
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that  while  parents  were  engaged  in  their  daily  lahors,  and  the  elder 
children  at  school,  the  in&nts  were  either  neglected,  or  left  in  the 
charge  of  old  women,  incompetent,  from  their  infirmities  and  their 
ignorance,  to  pay  them  the  attention  and  give  them  the  instruction 
they  required.  Education,  as  he  justly  considered,  begins  in  the 
nursery,  and  children  may  be  taught  right  from  wrong — to  be  meek 
or  passionate,  cleanly  or  the  reverse,  before  they  are  out  of  the 
cradle.  To  see  an  evil,  was  with  Oberlin  only  preliminary  to  pro- 
viding a  remedy.  He  resolved  to  institute  in  his  parish  a  number 
of  Sillies  cTiuiley  or  infant  sekooUj  under  nroperly  qualified  con- 
due'triees. 

In  commencing  operations,  he  received  the  assistance  of  his  wife, 
who  sought  out  and  instructed  women  of  mature  age  and  of  a  kindly 
disposition  to  act  as  schoolmistresses.  Having  hired  an  apartment 
in  each  of  the  five  villages  and  three  hamlets  in  the  canton,  Oberlin 
placed  in  each  one  of  these  a  woman,  whom  he  termed  conductrice. 
At  first,  the  schools  were  opened  only  one  day  in  the  week,  as  the 
conductrices  were  obliged  to  lalJbr  during  the  other  days  for  their 
anbsistence ;  but  afterward  means  were  found  for  more  frequent  in- 
struction. Having  been  previously  initiated  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  conductrica  taught  the 
children  by  turns  whatever  appeared  most  suited  to  their  in&nt 
capacities.  In  the  instructions,  there  was  a  happy  blending  of  labor 
with  intellectual  exertion.  Children  naturally  love  to  finger  or  work 
at  something,  and,  as  is  observed,  if  not  provided  with  some  kind 
of  trivial  but  harmless  employment,  they  will  almost  inevitably 
work  mischiefl  To  amuse  their  minds — to  keep  them  from  med- 
dling with  each  other — and,  in  some  instances,  to  keep  them  from 
fislling  asleep,  as  well  as  to  acustom  them  to  industrious  habits,  the 
elder  boys  were  taugl^t  to  pick  or  card  wool  and  cotton,  and  the 
girls  to  spin,  sew,  and  knit  Those  who  were  too  young  for  this 
species  of  labor,  were  placed  in  positions  to  see  the  work  going  on ; 
for,  next  to  working  themselves,  all  children  are  fond  of  looking  at 
others  at  work.  While  so  employed,  their  conductrice  related  and 
explained  little  stories  from  the  Bible,  or  from  other  sources ;  also 
pleasing  anecdotes  in  natural  history — the  whole  of  a  kind  likely  to 
suppress  the  animal  propensities,  and  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  a  love  of  justice,  mercy,  and  peace;  likewise  to  show  the  wise 
and  superintending  care  of  Providence,  and  the  beauty  and  harmony 
which  reign  throughout  creation.  She  also  taught  them  to  sing  and 
repeat  hymns ;  instructed  them  in  some  of  the  leading  facts  in 
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geography  and  botany ;  and  trained  them  to  be  cleanly  in  person, 
and  respectfol  and  polite  in  their  general  behavior.  Another  point 
in  the  juvenile  education  was,  the  inculcating  of  a  love  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  nature.  A  taste  for  flowers  was  in  particuUr  cultivated, 
tending  greatly  to  modify  the  dispositions,  and  improve  the  artistic 
abilities  of  the  young. 

The  germs  of  much  useful  knowledge  and  moral  excellence  were 
in  this  noanner  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  proved  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  as  they  grew  up.  So  fiur  from  being 
weary  of  these  meetings,  the  children  were  delighted  to  attend,  and 
their  parents  were  equally  pleased  with  their  progress.  Having  been 
thus  prepared  by  early  discipline,  they  were  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  admitted  into  the  higher  schools,  where  they  were  carried  for- 
ward through  a  sound  elementary  education.  Among  other  benefits 
originating  in  this  course  of  instruction,  was  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  language  of  the  people.  Formerly,  the  language  spoken  was 
a  patoU  or  jaigon,  scarcely  understood  by  strangers,  and  a  great 
impediment  to  general  intercourse  The  conductrices  in  the  infant 
schools,  by  never  allowing  a  single  word  of  patois,  and  teaching  the 
pupils  to  speak  pure  French,  almost  entirely  banished  this  unintelli- 
gible jaigoi^  and  introduced  the  common  language  of  the  country, 
which  is  now  spoken  in  the  canton. 

Supervithn^^MhDimiikiationa  and  JSchiMMima. 

Oberlin  did  not  set  all  this  mechanism  of  education  in  motion, 
and  then  leave  it  to  itself:  he  kept  a  watchful  superintendence  over 
the  whole,  and  reserved  for  himself  almost  exclusively,  the  appro- 
priate function  of  religious  instructor.  He  collected  all  the  children 
who  were  not  mere  infants  once  a  week  at  Waldbach,  for  general 
examination  in  their  studies ;  and  every  Sunday  the  children  of  each 
vilhige,  in  rotation,  assembled  at  the  church  to  sing  the  hymns  and 
recite  the  lessons  of  piety  they  had  learned,  and  to  receive  fresh  re- 
ligious instruction  and  admonitions.  These  assemblages  were  not, 
as  may  be  imagined,  meetings  of  gloom  and  fear,  as  the  method  of 
communicating  religious  knowledge  too  often  unfortunately  is.  So 
universally  was  Oberlin  beloved,  so  mild,  persuasive,  and  indulgent 
were  his  exhortations,  that  the  children  were  happy  in  being  per- 
mitted to  attend,  and  doubly  happy  when  they  were  rewarded  with 
a  smile  from  the  Cher  Papa. 

School  and  Itinerating  LOnrarieB—Aknainaea. 

'With  the  assistance  of  benevolent  friends  in  Strasbouig,  Oberlin 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the 
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diflfexent  ichools,  and  also  to  faniuh  an  electrical  machine  and  other 
philosophical  instniments.  Oberlin  likewise  has  the  credit  of  having 
at  this  time  struck  out  an  original  idea,  which  has  since  been  per- 
fected in  Scotland.  This  was  the  establishment  of  small  itinerating 
libraries.  A  neat  and  handy  collection  of  books  being  put  into  a 
case,  was  left  at  a  village  for  three  months,  for  the  use  of  the  inhab- 
itants. At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  removed  to  another  village, 
and  another  collection  of  books,  different  from  the  former,  took  its 
place.  Thus  collections  of  books,  some  of  which  were  printed  at 
Oberlin's  own  expense,  were  made  to  circulate  through  the  canton, 
and  a  continual  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction  kept  up.* 

The  arrangements  for  the  inteUectual  cultivation  of  his  people 
were  not  yet  terminated.  A  crowning  point  to  his  labors  in  the 
department  of  literature  was  the  composing  and  publishing  of  an 
almanac  for  the  use  of  his  parishioners.  This  interesting  annual 
was  divested  of  all  the  falsehoods  and  superstitions  with  which 
almanacs  are  usually  filled ;  and,  like  that  of  '  Poor  Richard,'  was 
replete  with  useful  advices,  and  hitits  on  many  subjects  of  interest. 

Mvils  of  too  great  I^vsperity  obviated. 
At  the  time  of  Oberlin's  settlement,  the  parish  contained  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  families ;  now,  it  comprised  five  or  six  hundred, 
numbering  altogether  a  population  of  about  three  thousand.  Here 
was  a  perplexing  problem.  Oberlin  felt  that  the  very  improvements 
he  had  instituted  had  probably  hastened  the  arrival  of  the  period 
when  the  land  could  support  no  more  inhabitants  with  a  reasonable 
share  of  comfort  From  whatever  cause,  the  &ct  of  over-popula- 
tion was  becoming  evident.  Every  little  bit  of  land  was  occupied 
by  its  frimily ;  and  the  family  patches  were  in  the  course  of  sub- 
division. There  was  as  yet  no  actual  want,  because  all  less  or  more 
assisted  each  other,  and  the  economical  habits  of  the  people  led 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  small  means  at  their  disposal  Po- 
tatoes being  their  chief  fiure,  the  only  immediate  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  that  vegetable.  In  1812,  the 
calamity  of  a  greatly  deficient  harvest  feU  upon  France ;  corn  rose 
to  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  potatoes 
were  sold  for  a  sou  apiece.  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  other  districts,  bnt  to  a  less  extent,  in  consequence  of 
Oberlin  having  introduced  a  vigorous  variety  of  the  potato.     From 

*  Ao  aeoooot  of  tk*  plao  of  ItiiMnting  Libnriea,  ponued  in  mtum  parts  of  Seotland,  will  bo 
fcnd  in  CUmUr't  Emei/eUpmdia,  artide  'lUnantinf  Librariai ;'  abo  Id  Banard's  Joonal  of 
ft.Lfartllalaaf  ] 
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this  caase  alone  the  people  did  not  die  of  famine,  as  they  must 
otherwise  have  done. 

While  thankful  for  the  narrow  escape  which  his  parishioners  had 
made  on  this  occasion,  the  good  pastor  was  the  more  alarmed  for 
the  continued  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  as  they  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  emigrate,  he  set  about  contriving  means  for  introducing 
employment  from  without  The  plaiting  of  straw,  kniting,  and  dye- 
ing with  the  plants  of  the  country,  were  accordingly  introduced.  A 
more  successful  branch  of  industry  which  followed  was  the  spinning 
of  cotton  by  the  hand,  for  the  manufactories  of  Alsace.  In  having 
women  and  girls  taught  the  art  of  spinning,  Oberlin  was  indefatiga- 
ble ;  and  such  was  his  earnestness,  that  he  gave  prizes  to  the  best 
spinners  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  wages.  He  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  his  plan  succeed.  In  a  short  time  the  spinners  became 
so  expert,  that  in  a  single  year  the  wages  paid  by  a  manufacturer 
for  spinning  cotton  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  amounted  to  32,000 
francs  (£1,280).  Weaving  by  the  hand  was  next  introduced,  and 
promised  to  be  equally  remunerative,  when  a  stop  was  pat  to  the 
whole  of  this  prosperity  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  at  Schir- 
meek.  Hand-labor  could  wage  no  effectual  war  with  this  cheaply 
wrought  and  powerful  enginery,  and  the  inhabitants  sank  to  their 
former  state  of  privation. 

While  still  smarting  under  the  bereavement  of  their  labor,  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  visited  by  a  M.  Legrand, 
a  ribbon  manufacturer,  from  Basel  vin  Switzerland ;  and  so  charmed 
was  he  with  the  character  of  the  Cher  Papa  Oberlin,  and  the  orderly 
habits  of  the  people,  that  he  forthwith  induced  his  two  sons,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  his  business,  to  remove  their  manufactory  to 
the  Steinthal.*  This  proved  to  be  a  more  permanent  and  suitable 
undertaking  than  that  of  cotton-spinning.  Ribbons  are  woven  by 
hand-looms,  and  these  being  dispersed  amongst  the  cottages  of  the 

*  Id  a  Report  to  the  Royal  and  Gantral  Society  of  Agrieoltura  in  France,  the  Pmident,  Bar«n 
de  Gerando,  iatroduees  a  letter  from  M.  Lafrand,  from  which  the  foHowing  ia  an  extract : 

'  Conducted  by  Providence  into  this  remote  Talley,  I  was  the  more  atrack  with  the  aterility  of  its 
■oil,  it!  ttraw-thatcbed  eottafes,  the  apparent  poverty  of  ita  inhabitanta,  and  the  aimplicity  of  their 
iare,  from  the  contraat  which  theae  external  apfpearancea  foraed  to  the  cultivated  oonverkation 
which  I  enjoyed  with  every  individual  I  met  whilat  viaitiny  ita  five  villagea,  and  the  frankneaa  and 
m^V9U  of  the  children,  who  extended  to  me  their  little  handa.  I  had  often  beard  of  the  good  paator 
Oberlin,  and  eaferly  aougfat  hia  acquaintance.  He  gave  me  the  moat  hoapitable  reception.  .  .  . 
It  ia  now  four  yean  ainoe  J  retired  here  with  my  family ;  and  the  pleaanre  of  reaiding  in  the  midat 
of  a  people  whoae  manneia  are  aofteoed  and  whoae  roinda  are  enlightened  by  the  inatructiona  which 
they  receive  from  their  earlieat  infancy,  more  than  reconcilea  ua  to  the  privationa  which  we  moat 
neeeaaarily  experience  in  a  valley  aepaaated  from  the  real  of  the  world  by  a  chain  of  aanoaodiaf 
Doantaina.* 
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peasantry,  in  which  also  the  winding  of  the  sillc  weft  for  the  weavers 
is  conducted,  employment  was  found  for  some  hundreds  of  people, 
old  and  young,  in  their  own  dwellings — ^a  plan  every  way  more  ad- 
vantageous than  that  of  working  in  large  fiactories.  As  in  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  now  exhibited  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  agricultural  and  horticultural  labors  with  mechanical  pur- 
suits. From  many  of  the  cottages  on  the  hill-sides  were  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  swift-flying  shuttle ;  and  when  these  were  hushed  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  the  weaver  might  be  seen  trimming 
his  garden  or  digging  in  the  patch  of  arable  land  connected  with 
his  establishment 

Btesaed  are  (he  Peace^makers, 

One  of  the  public  services  performed  by  the  Cher  Papa  for  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche  was  the  tattling  of  a  long  and  roinous  lawsuit 
which  was  carrying  on  between  the  peasantry  and  the  seigneurs  of 
the  territory.  A  seigneur,  according  to  the  old  French  usages,  was 
the  feudal  lord  or  superior  of  a  tract  of  land,  from  the  resident 
proprietors  or  cultivators  of  which  he  exacted  certain  annual  dues 
and  services ;  in  requital,  he  gave  them  legal  protection  and  some 
other  privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  cutting  timber  from  the  forests, 
or  fishing  in  the  rivers.  At  the  Revolution,  the  seigneuries  were 
generally  abolished ;  without,  however,  as  it  would  appear,  quashing 
any  legal  disputes  which  bad  previously  been  unsettled  between  the 
seigneurs  and  their  vassals.  The  litigation,  in  the  present  instance, 
was  with  regard  to  the  forests  which  covered  a  lai^e  part  of  the 
mountains,  and,  with  varying  fortune,  the  suit  had  lasted  upward 
of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  through  all  varieties  of  tribunals. 
In  1818,  the  quarrel,  handed  down  from  &ther  to  son,  still  raged, 
and  promised  to  rage  for  many  years  longer.  Attempts  had  been 
made  by  the  seigneurs  to  compromise  the  matter,  but  without  avail. 
This  perplexing  law-plea  had  been  the  plague  of  Oberlin's  life :  it 
was  the  standing  grievance  of  the  canton :  now  sinking  into  silence, 
now  reviving,  it  kept  every  tongue  in  exercise. 

With  some  useful  advice  from  his  friend,  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment, Oberlin  undertook  to  convince  his  parishioners  how  much 
more  advantageous  it  would  be  for  them  to  make  certain  sacrifices, 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  dispute,  than  to  protract  it  even  with  the 
ultimate  chance  of  being  victorious.  He  showed  them  the  amount 
of  expenses  they  had  already  lost,  and  which  they  might  still  lose ; 
what  were  the  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed ;  and  what 
pleasures  they  would  have  in  being  no  longer  subjected  to  such  a 
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torment  Besides  offering  these  reasons,  he  urged  the  religions 
▼iew  of  the  subject,  insisting  on  the  duty  of  living  at  peace  and  in 
friendship  with  all  mankind.  The  moral  power  of  the  good  pastor 
was,  perhaps,  in  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  conquest  on  this 
occasion.  Melting  the  obstinacy  of  his  auditors  by  his  arguments 
and  eloquence,  they  agreed  to  the  terms  of  a  mutual  compromise, 
ahd  the  litigation  was  brought  to  a  close.  A  few  smooth  words 
effected  what  years  of  wrangling  and  battling  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. The  day  on  which  the  mayors  attended  to  receive  the 
signature  of  the  late  belligerents,  was  one  of  rejoicing  in  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prefect,  these  magistrates 
presented  to  Oberlin  the  pen  with  which  the  deed  had  been  signed, 
requesting  him  to  suspend  it  in  his  study  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  achieved  over  long-cheiished  animosities.  The  gift 
was  gratefully  accepted;  and  it  was  often  afterward  declared  by 
Oberlin  that  the  day  on  which  that  pen  was  used  had  been  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

FAHILT  LIFS  OV  OBBBUM. 

Oberlin  was  happy  in  his  own  domestic  life— married  within  a 
year  after  his  settlement,  to  Madeleine  Salom6  Witter,  daughter  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  he  found  in  his  wife  a 
woman  of  good  sense  and  tender  feelings,  who  entered  heartily  into 
his  labors,  and  yet  tempering  his  zeal  with  considerate  prudence. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  their  married  life,  she  bore  him  three 
sons  and  four  daughters, — when  she  died  in  1784,  filling  his  heart 
for  a  time  with  despair.  The  loss  was  in  some  degree  supplied  to 
his  children,  by  a  young  woman,  an  orphan,  named  Louisa  Schepler, 
who  had  been  a  conductrice  in  one  of  the  infant  schools,  and  find- 
ing the  occupation  not  suitable  to  her  health,  she  became  a  domestic 
— a  hefp  in  his  family — declining  all  recompense,  and  performing 
any  and  every  service  which  a  daughter  and  housekeeper  could  do, 
with  the  most  affectionate  devotion. 

Ikaih. 

Oberlin  died  June  1,  1826,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
60th  of  his  ministry  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche — and  the  last  touching 
ceremonies  were  performed  on  the  5th  of  June  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  parishioners  and  strangers,  of  every  sect  and 
party — the  Catholic  population,  the  priests  in  their  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  and  the  various  religious  orders  joining  in  the  Protestant 
ceremonies.  In  his  death,  it  may  be  truly  said,  ^  mankind  lost  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.' 
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INAVanRAL  ADDRESS— MARCH,   1876. 

Mb.  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.A.,  the  newly  appointed  *  Professor  of  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Practice  of  Education '  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
livered his  inaugural  lecture  on  Friday,  the  31st  March.  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  Principal  of  the  University,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  students  and  friends  of  education,  including  many  of  the 
professors  and  authorities  of  the  College.  The  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  first  professional  lecture  on  Education  delivered  within  Uie  walls 
of  a  British  University  induces  us  to  give  Mr.  Laurie's  able  and  thought- 
ful address  in  extemo.     Professor  Laurie  said — 

Mr.  Vice*  Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, — The  first  occupant  of  a  Chair 
new  to  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar 
position.  It  may  be  fairly  expected  of  him,  not  merely  to  correlate  the 
new  subject  with  the  other  studies  of  a  University,  but  to  vindicate  for 
it  a  right  to  the  promotion  which  it  has  obtained,  to  explain  its  bearing 
on  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  to  satisfy  the 
skeptical  as  to  its  direct  utility.  Were  I,  however,  to  undertake  to 
maintain  a  thesis  so  large,  I  should  weary  even  the  well  disposed  listener, 
and  probably  fail  after  all  to  convince  or  convert  the  unfriendly.  A 
broad  treatment  of  the  subject  would  involve  me  in  a  range  of  argument^ 
fact,  and  illustration,  so  wide  and  varied,  that  I  think  it  better  to  assume 
yery  much  on  the  general  question.  I  am  entitled  indeed  to  make  large 
assumptions,  if  the  educational  movement  of  the  last  thirty-five  years 
has  had  any  genuineness  and  honesty  in  it ;  if  Education  has  been  any 
thing  more  than  a  pretext  for  political  and  ecclesiastical  contention.  It 
is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that  by  limiting  my  range  of  observation, 
and  confining  myself  to  the  objections  taken  to  the  foundation  of  this 
particular  Chair,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  some  indication  of  my 
own  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  question  of  Education,  I  may  do 
more  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  general  treatment^  to  reconcile 
the  hostile  and  the  skeptical  to  this  new  event  in  educational  history, — 
But,  first,  a  few  words  as  to  the  foundation. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bell  was  bom  in  St  Andrews  in  1768.*  At  the  ancient 
University  of  that  town  he  was  distinguished  in  most  subjects  of  study, 

•  Sea  Uamoit  in  BMBafd'i  januriemn  Jeunul  t(f  Edmemtin,  VoL  z.,  353;  ditto,  487. 
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but  especially  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  After  spending 
some  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  sailed  for 
Madras.  There  he  was  appointed  to  an  army  chaplaincy,  and  under- 
took, along  with  his  other  duties,  the  superintendence  of  the  Military 
Male  Orphan  Asylum,  which  was  instituted  after  his  arrival  in  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  while  devoting  himself  with  singular  earnestness  and 
assiduity  to  the  work  of  Education  in  this  hospital  that  he  was  driven, 
almost  by  the  necessity  of  his  position,  to  invent  the  system  of  mutual 
tuition  with  which  his  name  will  be  ever  associated.  After  Dr.  BelFs  re- 
turn to  this  country,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  dissemination  of  his  sys- 
tem, being  sustained  in  his  unceasing  activity  not  a  little  by  the  rivalry 
of  Joseph  Lancaster.*  Out  of  the  labors  of  the  latter  grew  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  out  of  the  labors  of  the  former  the 
National  Society  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  principle  of  mutual  instruction  of  boys  by  boys  was  the  discovery 
by  which  Dr.  Bell  hoped  to  regenerate  the  world.  But  in  truth  the  in- 
vention and  application  of  this  method  was  not  his  sole  merit  He  was 
a  genuine  teacher,  having  quick  sympathy  with  the  nature  of  boys,  and 
great  readiness  of  resource  in  the  school-room.  Many  of  our  established 
practices  were  first  introduced  by  him,  and  some  of  his  improvements 
are  only  now  being  adopted.  My  impression  is,  that,  prior  to  his  under- 
taking the  charge  of  the  Madras  Orphan  Asylum  in  1789,  it  was  not  usual 
strictiy  to  classify  the  pupils  of  a  primary  school ;  and  you  are  doubUess 
aware  that  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  leading  schools  of  Scotland 
began  to  arrange  their  pupils  in  classes  according  to  their  progress,  and 
that  in  some  schools  of  high  reputation  (incredible  as  it  may  seem)  classi- 
fication on  this  basis  has  not  even  yet  been  attempted !  I  shall  not  on 
this  occasion  enter  further  into  Dr.  Bell*s  educational  reforms,  but  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  at  present,  and  until  better  informed,  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Art  of  Primary  Education 
in  this  country,  aa  a  eoMcioui  Art 

Dr.  Bell  destined  his  large  fortune  mainly  for  the  foundation  of  specific 
Educational  Institutions,  the  residue  to  be  applied  to  educational  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  discretion  of  his  Trustees,  enjoining  on  them 
always  to  have  due  regard  to  the  promotion  of  his  system.  The  interest 
of  this  money  was  for  many  years  paid  away  in  small  grants  to  various 
schools  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Soot 
land ;  but  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  in  1872, 
which  made  universal  provision  for  schools,  the  Trustees,  who  at  present 
are  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Lord  Kirkcaldie,  and  Mr.  John  Cook, 
W.  S.,  resolved  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  their  keeping  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  Chairs  of  Education  in  Edinburgh  and  St  An- 
drews, to  be  called  the  'Bell  Chairs  of  the  History,  Theory,  and  Practice 
of  Education,*  imposing  on  the  occupants  the  duty  of  expounding,  in  the 
course  of  their  prelections.  Bell's  principles  and  system.    They  thereby 
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fulfilled  in  the  most  effectual  way,  cinder  existing  circumstances,  the 
objects  which  Dr.  Bell  had  in  view  in  originally  constituting  the  trust 
Certainly  no  one  who  had  read  the  Life  of  Dr.  Bell  will  douht  that  this 
resolution  of  the  Trustees  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  pleas- 
ing to  him.  Almost  with  one  voice  the  teaching  profession  have  hailed 
the  action  of  the  Trustees  as  a  great  educational  advance.  It  has  been 
felt  that  the  three  gentlemen  above  named  have  conferred  honor  on  a  de- 
partment of  work  which  Dr.  Bell  delighted  to  honor.  They  have 
unquestionably  done  very  much  to  promote  Education  in  Scotland,  not 
only  by  raising  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  in  public  estimation,  but 
also  by  attracting  public  attention  to  Education  as  being  not  merely  a 
question  of  national  machinery  for  the  institution  of  schools  (essential 
though  this  undoubtedly  is),  but  a  question  of  principles  and  methods — 
in  brief,  of  philosophy. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  constrained  by  want  of  time  to  make 
here  only  a  passing  allusion  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  late  Professor 
Pillans  to  do  what  the  Bell  Trustees  have  now  accomplished. 
Objects  of  iht  Gftai/r, — Training  Colleges. 
A  Chair  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  having  been 
instituted,  we  have  now  to  ask  what  the  objects  of  such  a  Chair  are. 
There  has  been  much  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  these.  Some  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  there  is  to  say  on  Education  within  the  walls  of  a 
University,  and  what  the  principles  and  history  of  that  subject  have  to 
do  with  the  schoolmaster's  work.  Others  who  have  not  to  be  instructed 
on  these  points  dread  the  competition  of  an  Education  Chair  with  the 
existing  Training  Colleges.  The  latter  class  of  objectors  is  the  more  im- 
portant. They  are  at  least  aware  that  the  necessity  of  training  teachers 
in  methods  and  in  school  organization  is  not  a  question  to  be  now  for  the 
first  iime  debated.  They  know  that  the  question  has  been  settled  these 
thirty  years  by  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  Government  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Education  Committees  of  the  various  Churches.  The 
former  class  of  objectors  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  University 
training  of  teachers  in  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  Education,  which 
they  would  not  have  been  prepared  with  equal  readiness  and  confidence 
to  urge  against  the  institution  of  the  existing  Training  Colleges  thirty 
years  ago.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  had  the  general  question 
of  the  desirableness  of  training  teachers  to  their  professional  work  been 
propounded  thirty  years  ago  for  discussion  on  its  own  merits,  it  would 
not  yet  be  settled  in  the  affirmative.  The  Parliamentary  Philistine,  the 
*  Church  in  danger  *  men,  and  above  all  (strange  to  say)  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  would  have  been 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  such  novel  idea  in  a  practical  form. 
Many  as  are  the  evils  of  centralization,  it  is  to  centralization  and  to  the 
Committee  of  Pi^ivy  Council  that  we  owe  the  full  recognition  of  the  efforts 
which  were  being  made  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  in  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere  to  traiif  teachers,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  Training 
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College  system.  The  work  was  done  through  the  Churches,  and  accord- 
ingly called  forth  no  Church  opposition,  and  as  money  was  freely  offered 
to  all  who  desired  training,  the  rest  of  the  world  readily  acquiesced. 

The  effect  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
'  most  beneficial.  Almost  all  now  recognise  that  there  is  an  art  of  teach- 
ing and  of  school  keeping,  and  that  teachers  should  be  trained  in  that  art 
It  is  only  among  that  ckss  of  teachers  and  professors  who  have  never 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  existing  system  of  training  that  doubts 
and  objections  survive.  Quietly,  and  almost  unnoticed,  a  great  new 
Institution  has  established  itself  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  over^ 
powered  every  possible  theoretical  objection  to  its  existence  by  the 
practical  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  country.  It  is  therefore  too 
late  now  to  discuss  the  general  question.  The  practical  result  is  before 
us,  and  the  occupation  of  teacher  has  been  finally  raised  into  a  profession 
by  requiring,  as  the  condition  of  entering  it,  a  professional  discipline. 

Notwithstanding  many  defects — and  I  suspect  that  even  in  our  Uni- 
versity system  there  are  defects — the  Training  Coltege  system  has  been 
a  success.  The  kind  of  work  done  in  these  institutions,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  taken  their  place  as  seminaries  second  only  to  the 
Universities  themselves,  would,  if  inquired  into,  astonish  the  few  who 
have  hitherto  ignored  their  existence.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  even  in  Secondary  instruction  have 
been  due  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  although  these  exist  for  the  training  of  Primary  teachers  alone. 
Every  man  connected  with  Education  must  be  so  well  informed  on  this 
the  most  important  modem  movement  in  educational  history  that  to 
dwell  longer  on  it  would  be  superfluous.  My  purpose  in  referring  to  it 
at  all  is  to  limit  the  range  of  any  argument  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  me  on  this  occasion.  « 

Bearing  of  the  Chair  on  Draining  Colleges. 
For,  the  necessity  of  training  the  future  teacher  not  only  in  the  sub- 
jects which  he  is  afterward  to  teach,  but  in  the  art  which  he  is  to  profess, 
being  once  for  all  a  settled  matter,  I  am  at  liberty  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  narrower  question  of  the  training  of  aspirants  to  the  scholastic 
profession,  who  pass  through  the  Universities.  These  aspirants  are 
either  self-supporting  or  partly  dependent  on  small  bursaries  gained  in 
open  competition,  and  their  purpose  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
higher  class  of  Public  Schools  (which,  in  their  upper  departments,  are  in 
truth  Secondary  Schools),  and  for  purely  Secondary  or  Grammar  Schools 
either  in  Scotland  or  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  As  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  attending  University  classes  instead  of  the  classes  of  a  Training 
College  has  no  such  great  virtue  in  it  as  to  enable  University  men  to  dis- 
pense with  professional  training  more  than  their  humbler  fellow-teachers, 
it  is  superfluous  to  argue  the  point  It  may  be  at  once  assumed  that,  as 
the  schools  for  which  they  are  preparing  themselves,  at  least  those  in 
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Scotland  and  the  Colonies,  comprehend  withm  them  at  once  Primary  and 
Secondary  instruction,  the  need  of  professional  training,  in  the  case  of 
University  students,  is  peculiarly  great  Where  are  they  to  get  this? 
They  might  he  required  to  combine  attendance  at  a  Training  College  with 
attendance  at  the  University  for  a  degree ;  but  this,  though  it  might  serve 
as  a  provisional  arrangement,  would  not  secure  the  end  we  seek.  And 
why  would  this  arrangement  not  secure  the  end  we  seek  ?  For  the  same 
reason,  and  for  no  other,  that  a  specialist  Training  College  does  not  an- 
swer the  same  purposes  as  a  University.  The  broader  culture,  the  freer 
air,  the  higher  aims  of  the  latter,  give  to  it  an  educational  influence  which 
specialist  colleges  can  never  exercise. 

It  is  impossible  within  my  present  limits  to  elaborate  this  view  of  the 
question :  it  is  &miliar  to  all  educated  men.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  moment  we  substitute  a  distinct  practical  purpose,  such  as  the 
production  of  engineers,  officers  of  the  army,  ministers  of  the  church,  as 
the  exclusive  aim  of  education,  and  arrange  the  whole  machinery  of  an 
Institution  to  attain  any  one  of  these  ends  exclusively,  the  mental  life  of 
the  student  becomes  at  once  narrowed,  and  education  in  the  higher  sense 
disappears  altogether.  We  all  acknowledge  this  truth  when  it  is  sup- 
ported by  our  antipathies,  and  we  are  called  upon  for  an  opinion  on  such 
seminaries  as  Jesuit  Colleges.  But  the  objections  to  be  taken  to  these 
specialist  seminaries  are,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  substantially 
the  same  in  kind  as  may  be  taken  to  colleges  which  have  other  and  mere- 
ly secular  aims.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
Universities  as  the  trainers  of  all  those  aspirants  to  the  teaching  profession 
who  are  fitted  by  their  previous  education  to  enter  on  a  University  cur- 
riculum. This  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  those  who  desire  a  University 
training  for  schoolmasters.  Is  it  an  unreasonable  demand  ?  The  pre- 
liminary training  of  all  female  student-teachers,  and  of  the  great  minority 
of  the  other  sex,  make,  and  will  continue  in  perpetuity  to  make.  Training 
Colleges  a  necessity ;  but  there  are  some  youths  whose  greater  local  ad- 
vantages or  greater  native  energy  of  mind  is  such  as  to  have  secured  for 
them  a  better  early  training  in  languages  and  mathematics,  and  to  have 
inspired  them  with  a  higher  ambition  than  those  seminaries  can  satisfy. 
Those  better  trained  intellects,  those  more  ambitious  natures,  ought  to 
have  the  University  open  to  them. 

It  makf  be  urged — it  is  urged  by  some — that  the  students  of  Training 
Colleges  are  welcome  to  the  discipline  which  the  University  can  give  in 
classics,  science,  and  philosophy,  but  that  the  Training  Colleges  them- 
selves should  furnish  the  purely  professional  instruction.  Btit  the  answer 
to  this  is,  that  if  the  Training  Colleges  are  competent  to  handle  the  ques- 
tion of  Education  as  a  science  and  art  equally  well  with  the  Universities, 
they  are  also  competent  to  teach  classics,  science,  and  philosophy  equally 
well  with  the  Universities.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  add  to  the  staff  of 
these  institutions.  Latin,  I  &ncy,  can  be  taught  quite  as  well  in  one 
street  of  a  town  as  another.    What  we  want  is,  that  the  student-teacher 
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shall  live  in  the  University  atmosphere,  and  enjoy  all  those  subtle  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advantages  which  belong  to  that  serener  air.  If  this 
be  desirable  as  regards  Latin  and  Mathematics,  how  much  more  is  it  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education !  Here  the  student 
enters  into  the  precincts  of  Philosophy  itself:  he  has  to  find  the  psycho- 
logical basis  and  relations  of  methods  of  instruction ;  he  has  to  think 
about  Education,  and  try  to  ascertain  what  Education  precisely  is,  and 
what  kind  of  public  duty  it  is  which  he  has  before  him  as  a  teacher.  He 
has  to  investigate  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  to  expand  his  thought  by 
studying  its  history.  Is  it  not  at  once  apparent  that  whatever  advantage 
belongs  to  the  study  of  classics  and  science  in  a  University  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  studies  which  ally  themselves  to  philosophy  and  history  ? 
Doubtless  there  are  some  minds  whose  education  is  so  defective  and  whose 
imagination  is  so  weak  that  they  are  unable  to  conceive  in  what  respect 
a  University  curriculum  should  differ,  as  it  does  differ  in  its  very  essence, 
from  a  similar  curriculum  in  a  specialist  college  in  which  a  practical  lim- 
itation of  aim  vitiates,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  the  process  of  education 
in  the  nroper  sense  of  that  term.  To  such  minds  I  do  not  address  my- 
self. . 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  in  depreciation  of  Training  Colleges. 
You  will  not  misapprehend  me.  I  know  them  too  well  not  to  respect 
them.  I  have  already  shown  to  you  their  importance  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  machinery  of  the  country,  their  necessity  as  a  permanent 
part  of  that  machinery,  and  the  debt  the  country  owes  to  them.  But 
they  are  not  Universities — this  is  all  I  desire  to  say — any  more  than 
Sandhurst,  or  Woolwich,  or  Cooper's  Hill  is  a  University.  It  is  true 
that  certain  picked  students  are  now  sent  from  the  Training  Colleges  to 
certain  Universities  to  attend  two  of  the  classes  there,  and  thus  sniff  the 
Academic  air ;  but  this  device  can  never  supply  the  place  of  a  University 
curriculum  and  of  University  life. 

Relation  of  University  Curriculum  to  the  Education  of  Scotland. 
When,  further,  we  consider  that  for  two  hundred  years  all  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Universities,  and  have  carried  with  them  into  the  most  remote  parishes 
some  University  culture,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  system  which  has 
been  so  beneficial  in  the  past  shall  be  continued  and  even  more  fully 
developed  under  the  new  Statute?  At  this  moment  no  man  can  be 
appointed  to  a  Public  School  in  Scotland — and  the  term  Public  School 
includes  all  schools,  with  about  a  dozen  exceptions — who  does  not  possess 
a  Government  certificate.  ^  A  raw  lad  from  the  Hebrides  is,  after  nine  or 
ten  months'  training,  and  while  yet  barely  able  to  write  an  ordinary 
letter,  while  wholly  ignorant  of  Latin,  acquainted  with  the  merest  ele- 
ments of  other  subjects,  technically  qualified  for  any  Public  School,  while 
a  graduate  of  the  Universities  is  disqualified  until  he  undergoes  a  further 
examination.     This  seems  hardly  credible.     I  have  taken  opportunities 
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of  bringing  this  fact  before  authorities  in  the  Uniyersities  from  time  to 
time  since  1872,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  have  yet  fairly 
realized  the  actual  state  of  things.  All  the  new  machinery  for  Educa- 
tion will  h.\\  to  produce  the  effect  expected  of  it,  if  this  evil  be  not  quick- 
ly remedied.  The  Education  Department  is  quite  entitled  to  hold  that  a 
University  curriculum  shall  be  incomplete,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned, if  it  do  not  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Education ;  but  to  go  further  than  this  is  an  insult  to  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  which  these  bodies,  however,  seem  slow  to  feel.  The  Uni- 
versities are  being  dissociated  from  the  teaching  profession.  The  evil 
might  be  faced — and  we  might  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  infliction  of  this 
blow  on  the  University  system  of  Scotland,  especially  as  the  Universities 
themselves  seem  to  accept  their  position  with  the  silence  which  indicates 
acquiescence — were  it  not  that  the  education  of  the  country  is  imperiled, 
and  all  that  has  been  distinctive  of  Scottish  school  life  is  threatened.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  ere  long  a  recognized  University  cur- 
riculum for  teachers,  and  that  the  impending  danger  may  be  thus  far' 
obviated. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  education  of  the  country  can  be  maintained 
by  Codes,  with  an  array  of  specific  subjects  to  be  paid  for  at  so  much  a 
head.  The  higher  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  past,  not  for  money, 
but  for  love.  Teachers,  having  formed  their  standard  at  the  Universities, 
carried  that  standard  down  with  them  into  the  country,  and  were  proud 
of  the  opportunity  of  forming  classes  in  Mathematics  and  Latin.  They 
felt  that  they  kept  themselves  up  to  a  higher  level  by  connecting  them- 
selves with  University  work,  and  they  saw  that  this  higher  instruction 
told  on  the  intelligence,  and  above  all  on  the  morale^  of  the  whole  school. 
It  is  by  sending  out  able  and  ambitious  men,  not  by  the  manipulation  of 
a  Code  (although  this  too  has  importance),  that  true  education  is  pro- 
moted. Nor  is  it  only  for  those  who  are  competent  to  go  direct  from  the 
school  to  the  University  that  a  curriculum  is  demanded,  but  also  for  those 
Training  College  students  of  one  or  two  years'  standing,  who  desire  to 
carry  their  education  further,  and  to  qualify  for  the  higher  class  of  Public 
and  for  Secondary  Schools. 

In  brief,  a  Faculty  of  Education  is  in  a  certain  sense  already  consti- 
tuted in  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Empire ;  we  desire  to  lift  this  up, 
and  to  constitute  such  a  Faculty  in  the  Universities,  because  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  national  work  to  be  done  which  the  Universities  are  alone 
competent  to  do.  It  is  true  thjit,  if  the  curriculum  which  we  contem- 
plate is  carried  out,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  Training  College  stu- 
dents will  pass  over  the  Training  Colleges  altogether.  Is  this  a  matter 
for  regret  or  alarm  ?  Are  the  Scottish  Universities,  which  have  always 
been  institutions  that  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  people, 
and  endeavored  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  various  professions,  to  be  ex- 
cluded now  and  permanently  from  all  connection  with  the  profession  of 
education,  because  Training  Colleges  will  lose  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
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their  students?  The  heads  of  the  Training  Colleges  do  not,  I  am  satis- 
fied, share  the  fear  which  some  have  expressed,  and  the  finances  of  these 
institations  are  placed  fiur  above  the  reach  of  injury  by  any  such  slight 
innovation.  Those  who  imagine  the  Training  Colleges  will  be  materially 
affected,  except  for  good,  by  this  new  movement,  speak  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  those  seminaries,  and  the  sources  of  their  strength. 

BdaHon  of  Chair  to  Tkuiking  Profession. 
Farther,  the  institution  of  this  Chair,  by  providing  professional  instruc- 
tion for  teachers,  not  only  directly  benefits  the  schools  of  the  country, 
but  it  increases  the  importance  of  the  teaching  body.  It  gives  it  an  aca- 
demic standing.  It  makes  it  possible  to  institute  for  the  first  time  in  our 
Universities  a  Faculty  of  Education,  just  as  we  may  be  said  already  to 
have  a  Faculty  of  Law,  of  Engineering,  and  of  Agriculture.  It  thereby 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  Art  of  Education,  as  such,  to  a  higher 
level,  and  may  serve  more  than  almost  any  other  external  influence  to 
attract  into  the  occupation  of  schoolmaster  men  who  might  otherwise  pass 
it  by  for  occupations  which  have  hitherto  ranked  higher  in  the  conven- 
tional estimate  of  the  world.  It  promotes  the  movement,  which  has  been 
steadily  progressing  for  twenty  years,  for  the  recognition  of  the  lai^e 
body  of  teachers  as  a  great  national  institution — an  organized  profession, 
looking,  as  other  professions  do,  to  the  University  as  its  source  and  head, 
and  drawing  strength  and  self-respect  from  that  connection. 

Want  of  Precedent. 
Difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  by  a  few,  who  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  movement  precisely  means.  Timid  and  distrustful,  and 
accustomed  to  follow  precedent  as  the  sole  safe  guide,  they  have  been 
groping  about  to  find  what  other  people  are  thinking.  What  would  they 
say  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge?  What  do  they  do  at  Paris  and  Berlin? 
Now  for  myself  I  should  certainly  be  glad  to  find  that  any  educational 
movement  here  was  supported  by  the  concurrent  approval  of  other  learned 
centers ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm,  and  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that  it  is 
to  us  that  other  nations  have  to  look  for  guidance  on  this  question.  We 
in  Scotland  have  been  the  true  pioneers  in  education :  and  do  we  now  lag 
so  far  behind  that  we  must  be  sending  out  scouts  to  see  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  front  ?  The  traditions  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  three 
hundred  years  are  behind  us,  and  with  all  its  defects  our  present  educa- 
tional system  is,  as  a  whole,  still  worthy  of  our  past  history.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  we  claim  to  lead  Europe  and  America.  Still,  gentle- 
men, I  must  so  far  consider  the  weak  brother  as  to  tell  him  that  in  Eng- 
land some  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  the  two  Universities,  being 
met  together  at  Winchester  in  the  Headmasters*  Conference  of  1873,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  instituting  Chairs  of  Education  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  mere  fact  that  the  question  was  seriously  discussed  by 
such  a  conclave,  in  a  country  whose  whole  training  and  habit  of  mind  is 
alien  to  philosophy,  is  itself  most  significant    And  although  there  was 
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no  Teiy  practical  issue  to  the  Ck>nference,  opinions  of  weight  were  recorded. 
While  desiderating,  as  was  to  be  expected,  arrangements  for  practical 
training,  as  well  as  for  theoretical  and  historical  instruction,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  wrote  as  follows : — 

'  ...  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  provide  that  men  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  their  business,  and  of  reflecting 
on  what  thej  have  seen,  before  they  begin  to  teach.  For  this  purpose 
the  ideal  system  would  be  this :  to  have  a  Professor  of  Education,  either 
in  London,  or  in  Oxford,  or  in  Cambridge,  or  to  have  one  in  each;  to  re- 
quire the  Professor  or  Professors  to  give  certificates  to  such  B.A.  as 
attended  their  lectures  and  passed  a  good  examination  in  them.' 

Then  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Cambridge,  the  eminent  (Emeritus)  Headmaster 
of  Shrewsbury,  says: — 

* .  .  .  Professional  lectures  supported  by  examinations  and  certificates, 
which  should  be  essential  to  the  function  of  public  school  teaching, 
though  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  them,  seem  to  promise  some 
important  good.  Especially  this,  they  would  give  to  Education  the  status 
of  a  faculty  and  profession :  they  would  oblige  every  master  to  regard 
his  work  as  professional,  as  work  to  be  done  on  definite  principles,  and 
with  high  public  responsibility.  They  would  enhance  the  personal  and 
social  dignity  of  masters,  and  thereby  promote  their  efficiency,  their  use- 
fulness, and  their  happiness.  Such  professional  lectures  would,  I  sup- 
pose, be  directed  to  the  theory  and  history  of  Education,  and  also  to  the 
art  and  method  of  teaching:  in  all  which  moral  and  mental  science, 
without  being  directly  taught,  would  be  assumed  and  used  as  a  principal 
and  reguhitive.'  This  is  well  said,  and  I  willingly  adopt  the  words  as 
my  own  programme. 

Having  heard  all  this,  do  you  think  that  I  push  my  argument  too  far 
when  I  maintain  that  the  subject  of  Education  as  such  demands,  as  of 
right,  a  place  in  the  University  curriculum,  with  a  view  to  the  constitut- 
ing of  a  Faculty  of  Education  ?  The  philosophy  of  Education  is,  in  fikct, 
now  a  distinct  subject,  and  the  importance  and  intimate  relation  of  it  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  require  that  it  shall  be  held  in  academic 
honor,  and  provided  with  academic  standing  room.  Its  relation  to  the 
Universities,  moreover,  as  a  means  of  bringing  them,  through  some  recog- 
nized functionary,  a  functionary  controlled  by  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  into  close  connection  with  the  whole  scholastic  machinery  of  the 
country,  thereby  extending  their  just  influence,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

University  ObjecUons  to  a  Chair  of  Education, 
We  have,  however,  still  other  objections  to  the  founding  of  an  Educa- 
tion Chair  to  face,  proceeding  mainly  from  those  who  take  what  might 
be  called  an  Academic  view  of  the  question.  Education,  they  say,  is  an 
important  subject,  we  admit,  but  it  is  too  closely  allied  with  practice  to 
be  a  fit  subject  for  University  teaching.  It  is  a  subject  rather  for  the 
laboratory  of  the  schoolmaster  than  for  the  theoretical  and  historical  pre- 
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lections  of  a  Professor.  Now  it  is  to  be  at  once  admitted  that  this  is  a 
fair  subject  for  debate ;  but  I  am  entitled  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  din- 
cussed  as  part  of  a  larger  question — this  question,  namely.  Is  a  Univer- 
sity to  train  for  professions  at  all  ?  My  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a  University  is  to  train  for  the  professions,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  within  a  University  as  many  Faculties  as  there  are  recognized  pro- 
fessions. It  is  not  because  of  the  claims  which  the  Theory  and  HiHtory 
of  Education  can  make  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  general  University 
discipline  (though  not  a  little  might  be  said  on  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
beginning  from  Plato),  that  it  seeks  admission  to  a  University  curriculum. 
It  is  as  a  complement  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  completing  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  country  for  their  profession,  that  it  rests  its 
claim.  That  future  Educators  who  are  receiving  their  general  instruction 
in  a  University  should  there  also  study  the  subject  of  Education,  is  to 
my  mind  of  the  nature  of  a  truism.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  any 
to  hold  another  view  without  including  in  their  condemnation  all  Uni- 
versity studies  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  special  professional 
preparation  for  active  life. 

That  a  University  should  close  its  doors  to  all  save  theoretical  studies, 
or  at  least  to  all  save  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  a  man 
without  regard  to  his  future  occupation, — is  an  intelligible  and  perhaps 
tenable  opinion ;  but  in  these  days  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  One 
has  naturally  much  sympathy  with  that  conception  of  a  University, 
according  to  which  it  is  constituted  of  a  body  of  learned  men,  whose  sole 
business  is  to  pursue  science  and  abstract  studies  generally,  while  admit- 
ting to  their  workshop  only  the  select  few  who  desire  to  spend  their  lives 
far  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  But  such  an  institution  requires  only  the 
collegiate  life  to  make  it  a  secular  monastery.  All  monasteries  have  a 
certain  sentimental  charm,  and  this  kind  of  nineteenth-century  monas- 
tery not  least  But  our  modern,  especially  Scottish,  Universities,  are  far 
removed  from  such  a  conception.  They  are  compromises  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  They  aim  at  one  end  of  their  curriculum 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  intelligence  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  other  to  connect  themselves  with  the  duties  of  active  life.  And  if,  in 
thus  adapting  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  they  have  thought  it 
wise  to  constitute  or  complete  certain  Faculties,  is  the  equipping  of  the 
future  teacher  of  the  country  with  the  principles,  history,  and  methods 
of  his  special  task  of  less  moment  than  the  equipping  of  the  future  en- 
gineer, agriculturist,  physician,  or  lawyer? 

There  is  yet  another  objection  taken  by  a  few — ^an  objection  which  is 
certainly  specious.  *  We  admit,'  they  say,  '  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject in  itself;  we  recognize  the  desirableness  of  using  the  Universities  to 
supply  the  professions  of  the  country,  because  we  think  that  we  thereby 
contribute  to  the  strength  and  dignity  of  those  professions,  and  send  out 
recruits  who,  along  with  their  professional  knowledge,  carry  with  them 
a  certain  nortioa  of  University  culture,  and  so  contribute  to  maintain  % 
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high  standard  of  social  life.  This  cultare  we  endeavor  to  give,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  merely  professional  training,  and  that 
whereby  we  prevent  the  University  from  being  converted  into  a  mere 
aggregate  of  specialist  colleges.  But,  while  admitting  all  this,  we  shall 
recognize  no  subject  of  instruction  in  any  Faculty  which  can  not  rank 
itself  among  the  sciences,  either  in  itself  or  by  direct  affiliation.*  There 
is  much  vagueness  and  half  thought  about  this  objection.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  very  many  of  the  existing  Chairs  are  divorced  by  their 
very  nature  from  the  category  of  sciences.  All  those  Chairs  which  have 
to  do  with  Humane  Letters,  not  merely  the  Chairs  of  ancient  tongues, 
but  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  and  even  Law,  have  a  place  in  the 
higher  education  of  youth  by  virtue  of  qualities  which  are,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  antagonistic  to  the  conception  of  science.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  objections  urged  on  the  scientific  ground  are  a  covert  attack  on 
The  Humanities,  and  especially  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  in  all  its 
branches.  The  objectors  start  with  the  assumption  that  nothing  is 
worthy  of  University  study  save  science,  and  at  the  same  moment  they 
restrict  the  term  *  science*  to  aggregates  of  fact  that  can  be  demonstrated 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  of  question.  There  is  no  science  in  this, 
the  strictest  acceptance  of  the  term,  except  Mathematics  and  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  rest  on  Mathematics. 

Botany,  for  example,  is  not  a  science  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the 
term  ;  it  may  be  one  day  a  science,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  a  system  of  classic 
fication,  and  a  record  of  interesting  observations  and  reasonings  on  the 
physiology  of  vegetable  organisms — so  far  as  they  go,  correct  and  verifiable. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  discovery  in  Biology  being  made,  which  would  revolutionize  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  Botany  in  one  day.  Botany  may  be  held  to  repre- 
sent other  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  the  name  of  science  is 
freely  accorded.  The  objectors  would  not  drive  such  studies  as  Botany 
out  of  the  Universities,  because  they  include  them  (as  I  think,  inconsist- 
ently) in  their  notion  of  science.  The  fact  is,  that  such  objectors  respect 
Botany  and  similar  studies,  because  they  are  at  least  possible  sciences, 
inasmuch  as  they  deal  with  what  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  sense,  and 
handled  and  weighed  and  measured,  and  so  forth.  Their  objection  to 
Education  as  a  special  branch  of  study  is  at  bottom  this,  that  it  adds 
another  to  the  list  of  humane  studies  which  already  disturb  their  scientific 
intellects — to  wit.  Classics,  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Ethics,  and  I  rather  sus- 
pect Political  Economy  toa  To  History  they  may  condescend  to  give 
academic  standing  room,  because  after  ail  it  has  to  do  with  things  that 
did  make  their  appearance  as  phenomena  on  the  face  of  the  planet,  and 
probably  admit  of  some  sort  of  co-ordination.  But  as  to  those  other  de- 
partments of  thought  which  I  have  named,  and  all  such,  the  sooner  they 
are  dispatched  to  the  limbo  of  ineptitudes  the  better.  It  is  naturally  dis- 
turbing to  such  minds  to  find  subjects,  which  do  not  admit  of  exact 
treatmenti  assuming  rank  and  importance  in  determining  the  progress 
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of  civilization,  and  in  tho  regulation  of  coteroporary  academical  arrange- 
ments. The  most  recent  improvement  in  the  microscope  does  not  enable 
them  to  see  the  so-called  things  of  mind ;  the  most  delicately  adjusted 
scales  will  not  weigh  them ;  their  genesis  and  their  modu»  operandi  are 
invisible  and  impalpable,  and  their  possible  and  actual  results  defy  any 
calculus.  It  is  not  only  disturbing,  but  distressing,  that  such  things 
should  be — nay,  that  such  things  should,  in  truth,  constitute  the  great 
forces  which,  in  all  ages,  have  moved  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  have 
made  the  history  of  man. 

If  a  science  be  a  synthetic  and  systematic  body  of  truth  regarding  a 
department  of  knowledge,  which  starts  from  certain  axiomatic  statements, 
and,  by  help  of  a  few  postulates,  builds  up  its  fabric  of  verity  so  that  each 
part  rises  out  of  another  by  necessary  sequence,  then  it  is  well  to  say  at 
once  that  Education  is  not  a  science,  nay,  that  it  never  will  be  a  science. 
But  are  we  to  measure  its  right  to  a  place  in  a  University  system  by  such 
stringent  requirements  ?  If  so,  what  department  of  study  belonging  to 
the  Littera  Humaniares  will  stand  the  test?  Is  Metaphysics  a  science? 
In  one  sense  *  No,'  in  another  it  is  the  %cientia  tdentia/rum — the  r^cSm 
^i\Mro^ia.  Even  in  the  field  of  formal  Logic  do  not  men  still  occupy  hos- 
tile camps  ?  Of  Ethics,  what  shall  we  say  ?  For  2,400  years  men  have 
thought,  spoken,  and  taught,  but  with  yifh&t sdentifie  result?  With  this, 
that  even  now  the  criterion  of  the  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  the  nature 
of  conscience,  the  very  existence  of  the  sentiment  of  duty  as  an  inner 
power,  are  still  matters  of  debate.  And  yet  there  is  a  philosophy,  if  not 
a  science,  of  Ethics.  Is  History  a  science  ?  .  Some  vainly  imagine  that 
it  is  at  least  a  possible  science.  Given  certain  conditions,  they  are  pre- 
pared, by  the  help  of  the  Registrar-General,  to  predict  the  history  of  a 
nation.  But  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  social  movements  of  the  whole 
involve  the  equally  necessary  movement  of  each  individual  of  that  whole ; 
and  that  a  science  of  History  demands  for  its  possibility,  not  only  an 
unbending  system  of  physical  laws  within  which  man  is  to  work,  but 
also  that  man  himself  shall  be  an  automaton  I  And  yet,  though  there 
be  no  science,  there  is  a  philosophy,  of  History.  Is  Political  Economy  a 
science?  Even  now  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  department  of 
knowledge  are  an  arena  for  discussion.  The  question  of  Supply  and 
Demand  is  still  debated;  the  difiSculties  of  the  Currency  question  are 
still  open  to  further  discussion  ;  even  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  verm^ 
Protection  is  still  a  moot  point  Not  perhaps  in  this  country ;  but  we 
must  not  let  our  insular  self-complacency  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  United  States  and  our  Colonies,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  not  merely  set  aside  in  practice,  but  im- 
pugned by  argument  The  very  theory  of  Rent,  which  J.  S.  Mill  con- 
siders to  be  the  p<mi  annorum  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  discovery 
of  which  is  the  crowing  glory  of  Ricardo,  is  still  unsettled.  Is  Jurispru- 
dence a  science  ?  No ;  and  yet  is  there  no  philosophy  of  Law  ?  So  with 
Education.    I  am  quite  willing  to  hand  over  the  word  ^scieiioe '  to  tboee 
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departments  of  knowledge  which  have  to  do  with  Mathematics,  and  with 
things  seen  and  temporal,  if  only  I  am  allowed  to  comprehend  those  other 
studies  which  truly  constitute  the  life  of  man  under  the  term  Philosophy 
As  theory,  Education  allies  itself  to  Psychology,  Physiology,  and  Sociol- 
ogy. The  materials  of  its  teaching  it  draws  from  these  philosophies,  from 
the  practice  of  the  school-room,  and  from  the  rich  domain  of  History. 

Minor  Objections. 
Grant  all  this,  but  still  those  generally  well  affected  to  the  new  study 
liave  misgivings.  The  Chair  of  Education  will  be  a  mere  platform  for  the 
ainng  of  theoretical  views  or  the  enunciation  of  crotchets.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  would  allay  such  fears  by  pointing  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
Chair  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  talking  at  large  about  Education, 
but  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  profession,  and  that  this  practical  aim 
is  inconsistent  with  windy  talk.  I  have  some  sympathy  with  the  cynical 
liove  Peacock,  who,  in  describing  certain  social  bores  in  the  shape  of  men 
of  one  idea  who  hold  forth  in  season  and  out  of  season,  says : — *Thc  worst 
of  all  bores  was  the  third.  His  subject  had  no  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end.  It  was  Education.  Never  was  such  a  journey  through  thb  desert 
of  mind,  the  great  Sahara  of  intellect  The  very  recollection  makes  me 
thirsty.*  Such  men  are  not  educationists  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  applicable  within  these  walls.  They  are  men  of  leisure  who  have  rest- 
less minds,  and  if  they  have  not  one  fixed  idea  or  crotchet,  will  find 
another.  An  educationist  has  no  crotchets.  That  man  has  crotchets 
who,  having  seized  on  that  particular  comer  of  a  large  and  many  sided 
subject  which  has  some  secret  affinity  with  his  own  mind,  or  affords  the 
quickest  passage  to  notoriety,  pursues  it  to  the  death.  Now,  an  educa- 
tionist is,  by  virtue  of  his  very  name  and  vocation,  inaccessible  to  all 
petty  fanaticisms.  He  has  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  infinite  variety,  and 
so  variously  related  to  life,  that  he  is  more  apt  to  be  lost  in  hesitations 
and  skepticisms  than  to  be  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea.  If  you  wish  to 
meet  with  educational  crotchets,  you  must  go  to  the  specialist  in  this  or 
that  department  of  knowledge,  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  take  up  the 
question  of  Education,  as  you  see  he  often  in  moments  of  aberration  takes 
up  other  subjects  which  i^re  outside  his  own  range  of  intellectual  experi- 
ence. It  is  only  in  such  cases  that  you  will  find  the  con6dence  and  self- 
assurance  which  is  bom  of  limited  knowledge,  and  the  pertinacious  in- 
sistance  which  fiows  fi*om  these  habits  of  mind.  To  him  whose  subject 
is  Education  crotchets  are  prohibited,  because  his  opinions  on  this  or  that 
point  are  related  on  the  one  side  to  rational  and  comprehensive  theory,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  daily  practice  of  the  school-room  and  the  needs  of  life. 

Ed/ucatUmal  Ag€fncie8. 

Having  dealt  thus  far  with  what  may  be  called  the  apologetics  of  my 

subject,  and  arrogated  for  it  a  place  in  our  Academic  system,  whether  we 

regard  its  inherent  claims  or  its  relations  to  the  well-being  of  the  country, 

I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  error  of  magnifying  too  much  its 
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importance.  The  more  abstract  treatment  of  the  theory  of  Education  is 
doubtless,  if  true  in  its  philosophy,  of  universal  application.  It  sweeps 
the  whole  field.  But  this  will  engage  our  attention  only  within  carefully 
prescribed  limits,  and  when  we  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject  we  have 
to  restrict  ourselves  on  all  sides.  The  education  of  every  human  being 
is  determined  by  potent  influences  which  do  not  properly  M\  within  the 
range  of  our  consideration  here.  The  breed  of  men  to  which  the  child 
belongs,  the  character  of  his  parents,  the  human  society  into  which  he  is 
bom,  the  physical  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  are  silently 
but  irresistibly  forming  him.  The  traditions  of  his  country,  its  popular 
literature,  its  very  idiom»  of  speech,  its  laws  and  customs,  its  religious 
life,  its  family  life,  constitute  an  aggregate  of  influence  which  chiefly  make 
him  what  he  is.  With  these  things  we  have  to  do  only  by  way  of  a  pass- 
ing reference ;  we  have  not  to  deal  with  them.  By  their  constant  pres- 
ence they  mold  the  future  man,  himself  unconscious.  They  are  the 
atmosphere  of  the  humanity  of  his  particular  time  and  place,  and  in 
breathing  it,  he  is  essentially  a  pcutivc  agent.  Our  business  is  rather 
with  th»  conscious  and  active  elements  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth. 
We  have  to  make  the  passive  creature  of  circumstances  a  free,  self-con- 
scious, rational  agent,  endowed  with  purposes  and  ideals,  and  we  have  to 
flnd  the  means  of  best  doing  this.  The  passive  activity  of  our  nature  is 
not  to  be  ignored  in  our  educational  methods ;  it  is  to  be  turned  to  use 
as  one  of  our  most  potent  instruments ;  but  it  is  mainly  the  self-conscious 
forces  that  we  have  to  educe  and  direct.  Even  in  doing  this  we  are 
bound  by  external  conditions,  and  must  take  note  not  only  of  the  almost 
irresistible  forces  around  us,  but  of  minor  conditions  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance. 

Aim  and  Characteristic  of  the  Educational  Process. 
Each  successive  century,  and  the  traditions  and  circumstances  of  each 
country,  nay,  the  genius  of  each  people,  present  to  us  the  educational 
problem  in  ever-changing  aspects.  Educational  systems  can  not  be  man- 
ufactured in  the  study.  Our  theory  of  the  end  of  all  education,  and  the 
means  by  which  that  end  has  to  be  attained,  may  be,  or  rather  ought  to 
be,  always  the  same  ;  but  the  application  of  that  theory  must  vary  with 
varying  external  conditions.  What  present  defects  have  we  here  and 
now,  and  to  what  dangers  are  we  exposed  ?  is  the  form  which  the  practi- 
cal question  must  take  with  us.  Now  I  would  say  that  one  of  our  chief 
dangers  in  these  days  is  the  over  instruction  of  willing  and  ingenuous 
boys.  We  are  in  the  very  midst  of  what  will  afterward  be  designated 
the  information  epoch  of  Education.  We  are  in  danger  of  confounding 
the  faculty  for  swallowing  with  the  faculty  for  digesting.  To  borrow 
words  from  biological  science,  we  sometimes  proceed  as  if  the  mind  of 
man  grew  by  accretion  and  not  by  intus-susception.  The  system  of  uni- 
versal examinations  has  encouraged  this.  Now  a  system  whereby  the 
teachers  of  the  country  are  converted  into  *'  coaches,^  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
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hostile  to  the  true  conception  of  Education.  No  school  which  converts 
itself  into  a  coaching  establishment  is  a  place  of  education  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  There  is  a  repose,  a  calm,  a  stability  in  the  steady 
march  of  all  sound  Education,  which  is  alien  to  the  feverish  spirit  that 
animates  the  ante-chamber  of  an  examination  room. 

The  aim  of  the  educationist  is  not  the  giving  of  information,  nay,  not 
even  instruction,  though  this  is  essential,  but  mainly  discipline ;  and  the 
aim  of  discipline  is  the  production  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  the 
directing  and  cherishing  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  nature,  spiritual  and 
physical,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  each  man,  within  the  limits  of  the 
capacity  which  God  has  given  him,  to  realize  in  and  for  himself,  with 
more  or  less  success,  the  type  of  humanity,  and  in  his  relation  to  others 
to  exhibit  a  capability  for  wise  and  vigorous  action.  This  result  will  not 
be  attained  by  pressure.  By  anticipating  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of 
nature,  we  destroy  the  organism.  Many  and  subtle  are  the  ways  in  which 
nature  avenges  itself  on  the  delicate,  complicated  machinery  of  man  ;  but 
avenge  itself  somehow  it  will  and  must 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  pernicious,  that  system  which 
overstrains  the  active  intelligence  of  the  willing  and  ambitious  boy,  or 
that  which  fills  his  mind,  while  it  is  yet  mainly  passive,  with  the  results 
of  mature  thought,  and  endows  him  with  a  kind  of  miniature  omniscience. 
Those  who  survive  such  methods  of  training  may,  doubtiess,  be  very 
useful  agents,  very  serviceable  machines,  but  they  will  rarely  initiate. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  their  minds  will  be  either  exhausted  or  overlaid. 
That  elasticity  of  mind  which  enables  a  man  always  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  varying  requirements  of  the  day  and  hour  in  the  Family  and  the 
State ;  that  free  movement  of  will  which  is  ever  ready  to  encounter  more 
than  half-way  the  vicissitudes  and  exigencies  of  life,  with  a  consciousness 
that  its  powers  and  capacities  are  not  itself,  but  only  the  instruments  of 
the  life  of  reason,  and  that  they  are  ever  within  his  power  to  regulate 
and  adapt — his  servants,  not  his  masters^  that  soundness  of  brain  and 
muscle  which  reacts  on  his  inner  self  by  giving  steadiness  to  his  moral 
purpose,  will  assuredly  not  be  promoted  by  forcing  more  and  more  sub- 
jects into  the  school  curriculum,  and  applying  the  pressure  of  constant 
examinations  by  outside  authorities.  We  want  men  who  will  be  ready 
for  the  crisis  of  life  as  well  as  for  its  daily  routine  of  duty,  and  who  will, 
by  their  mere  manner  of  encountering  even  their  ordinary  work,  con- 
tribute to  the  advance  of  the  commonwealth  in  vigor  and  virtue.  Such 
men  alone  are  fully  competent  for  all  the  services  which  their  country 
may  demand  from  them.  Such  men  may  be  slowly  grown  ;  they  can  not 
be  manu&ctured  under  a  system  of  pressure.  Qreat  Britain  has  had 
many  such ;  Scotiand  has  been  prolific  of  them.  The  intellect,  the  will, 
and  the  arm  of  Scotsmen  have  done,  we  flatter  ourselves,  their  fair  share  in 
creating  the  British  Empire ;  and  they  have  done  it  all  by  virtue  mainly 
of  their  breed,  and  by  such  restricted  education  as  Arithmetic  Latin, 
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and  the  Shorter  Catechism  afforded.    No  superincmnhent  load  of  impos- 
sible tasks  oppressed  their  minds  while  yet  immature. 

Do  not  draw  a  hasty  inference  from  what  has  now  been  said.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  the  industrial  competition  of  one 
nation  with  another,  the  revolution  in  the  arts  of  war,  all  demand  that 
the  materials  of  education  should  change  with  changing  conditions  of  life. 
I  am  quite  alive  to  this  necessity — ^but  the  inner  Form  (if  I  may  here  use 
this  term)  must  remain  ever  the  same.  For  after  all  that  can  be  said,  the 
main  object  of  our  efforts  must,  on  one  side  at  least,  be  the  growth  of 
Power  in  the  future  man.  If  we  would  secure  this,  the  pursuit  of  it 
must  control  and  regulate  the  instruction  we  give,  and  the  method  of 
giving  it  Above  all,  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Having  faith  in  the 
quiet  processes  of  Nature,  we  must,  as  educators,  be  calm,  deliberate, 
and  ever  regard  the  end. 

Ibrmal  End  of  Educaiiait-*-PotDer. 

The  power  which  we  desire  to  foster  is  the  product  of  will  and  of  nat- 
ural force  It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  two  elements  in  any  act  but 
for  purposes  of  thought  they  may  be  regarded  as  distinct-  I  shall  refer 
again  to  the  element  of  natural  force  ;  our  present  concern  is  with  power 
in  its  intellectual  and  moral  relations,  which  is  Will.  It  operates  in  the 
region  of  intelligence  and  emotion  alike.  The  ground  and  root  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity  is  ultimately,  I  believe,  the  same,  and  the  end 
is  the  same — the  Ethical  Life.  If  this  can  be  shown  analytically,  we 
shall  reduce  to  unity  the  whole  idea  of  Education  in  its  merely  formal 
aspect,  and  supply  a  conception  which,  while  helping  us  to  estimate  the 
value  of  educational  instruments  and  methods,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exalt  and  guide  our  conceptions  of  duty  as  educators. 

Heal  End  of  Educaiion —  Culture. 

Power,  however,  can  not  work  on  nothing ;  and  we  have  next  to  con- 
sider it  in  its  concrete  relations  in  order  that  we  may  discern  and  exhibit 
the  Content  as  well  as  the  Form  of  the  Educational  Idea.  True  that  our 
range  of  discussion  is  in  this  place  finally  limited  by  the  practical  object 
which  we  have  immediately  in  view — the  production  of  the  good  citizen ; 
but  this,  though  our  primary,  is  not  our  ultimate  aim.  Citizenship  is 
not  the  end  of  human  life,  but  only  the  means  to  an  end.  For,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  ultimate  reference  of  all  thought  and  action  of  man  is  to 
himself  as  a  personality.  Christianity,  which  teaches  the  most  thorough- 
going ultraism,  also  teaches  this;  and  in  teaching  this,  it  deepened  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  Culture  which  had  been  laid  by  the 
Greeks.  Speaking  quite  generally.  Culture  may,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  be  accepted  as  the  end  of  all  exercise  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  and  therefore  in  its  ultimate  result  the  Real  end  of  Education, 
just  as  power  is  the  Formal  end. 

Culture  must  have  a  Center, 

But  in  accepting  *  Culture'  as  a  fit  expression  for  the  real  end  of  Edu- 
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cation,  we  have  to  examine  carefdlly  the  featares  of  this  god  as  they 
appear  on  the  canvas  of  modem  litterateurs,  and  distinguish  our  own 
conception  from  theirs.  No  finality,  no  perfectness  is  possible  for  man, 
and  Culture  therefore  must  be  restricted,  viewed  educationally,  to  the 
idea  rather  of  a  process  than  of  an  attained  and  staple  product.  It  is  the 
harmonious  and  continuous  growing  of  a  man  in  all  that  pertains  to  hu- 
manity. Culture  in  the  sphere  of  Education  is,  I  say,  a  continuous  pro- 
cess—the harmonious  balancing  of  all  the  varied  forces  that  constitute 
the  life  of  a  human  souL  Now,  such  a  balancing  is  impossible  save 
round  some  center.  From  this  may  be  deduced  two  practical  conclusions 
on  Education  in  respect  of  its  Content.  Mrtt^  that  intellectual  culture 
will  be  most  thorough  when  a  man  has  some  leading  subject  as  the  center 
of  his  intellectual  activity;  and  secondly^  that  moral  culture,  the  harmo- 
nious growth  of  the  soul,  is  possible  only  where  there  is  a  center  round 
which  all  the  moral  and  sesthetic  elements  of  our  nature  turn.  That 
center  is  God  himself^  round  which  reality,  the  sentiments,  emotions, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  moral  life  range  themselves.  In  God  alone 
the  ethical  life  has  true  existence.  If  for  God  we  substitute  self,  we  sub- 
stitute an  empty  and  barren  &ct  in  the  room  of  a  pregnant  and  life- 
giving  idea. 

When  I  say  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  vigorous  intellectual 
growth  that  a  man  should  have  some  prime  subject  of  thought  and  study, 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  every  man  must  be  a  specialist  A  special- 
ist, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  man  who  has  so  used  up  both  his 
powers  and  his  mental  interests  in  one  specific  direction  as  to  weaken  his 
capacity  for  all  other  objects,  and  to  narrow  his  mental  range.  A  study 
prosecuted  so  exclusively  weakens  the  judgment  for  all  else.  A  leading 
subject,  but  not  an  exclusive  subject^  is  wanted,  and  this  will  be  found 
to  strengthen  the  judgment  for  all  elsa  In  the  moral  r^on,  again,  the 
p^manent  center  of  all  our  thought  and  activity,  which  is  God,  so  far 
from  narrowing,  expands  the  growing  man.  The  central  idea  is  like  a 
sun,  under  which  the  whole  being  lives  and  grows,  and  from  which  each 
individual  part  draws  warmth  and  strength.  Culture  without  this  center 
is  the  depravation  of  a  great  idea,  and  has  no  object  higher  than  self. 
Self  can  form  no  true  center  to  sell 

ChiUure  must  he  AcHve. 
Moral  Culture,  frirther,  must  not  only  find  its  center  outside  of  self  in 
God,  but  it  must  express  itself  in  action,  if  it  is  to  live.  It  is  a  misuse 
of  terms  to  call  thctt  Culture  which,  laboring  under  the  baleful  influence 
of  self-worship,  has  forgotten  that  power  can  fulfill  itself  only  in  action. 
With  some  minds  of  strong  aesthetic  proclivities.  Culture  issues  in  a  kind 
of  paralysis  of  judgment  The  soul  floats  in  the  dim  and  dreamy  poten- 
tialities of  sentiment  The  man  of  this  kind  of  Culture  indulges  himself 
in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  is  fre- 
quently  distinguished  for  a  spurious  amiability,  nourishes  feeling  in  a  self- 
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imposed  retirement  from  the  duties  of  dtiBenship,  occupies  himself  with 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  refined  sensibilities,  ever  repeating  to  him- 
self the  words  which  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  god  of  Bpicurus, 
*Mihi  pulchre  est:  Ego  beatus  sum.'  This  result  indeed  is  the  very 
Nemesis  of  Culture  when  it  has  lost  its  way.  This  is  the  Ate  of  the  lit- 
erary no  less  than  of  the  religious  recluse.  Depend  upon  it,  Nature, 
which  is  strong  and  virile,  will  have  none  of  this:  it  demands  the  active 
manifestation  of  such  power  as  we  have,  in  expressed  thought  or  living 
deed.  Thus,  then,  only  does  moral  Culture  reach  its  true  aim,  by  first 
centering  itself  in  God,  and  next  by  forgetting  itself  in  action. 

Culture,  then,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  accept  as  an 
expression  of  the  sum  of  the  end  of  Education  m  respect  of  Content,  as 
distinguished  from  the  end  of  Education  with  respect  to  Form  (which 
end  is  Power),  is  the  harmonious  growing  of  all  that  is  in  man.  As  a 
harmonious  growing  of  intellect  it  demands  a  prime  intellectual  study, 
but  discourages  specialism.  As  a  harmonious  and  therefore  balanced 
growing  of  the  moral  life,  it  must  have  a  center  round  which  it  may  bal- 
ance itseH  other  than  itself;  and  that  center  of  truth  and  reality  is  God, 
the  source  and  sustainer  of  life,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human 
endeavor :  finally,  as  a  living  and  wholesome  as  well  as  a  harmonious 
growing,  it  has  to  seek  the  very  conditions  of  its  existence  outside  itself 
in  action.  It  finds  in  the  opportunities  of  life  at  once  its  nourishment, 
the  conditions  of  its  vitality,  and  the  measure  of  its  soundness.  It  lives 
neither  from  itself,  in  itself  nor  to  itself 

Ftactical  conduswn  in  reaped  of  EducaiiofL 
Culture  thus  interpreted  is  not,  you  will  at  once  see,  unpractical  id  kik 
aims  in  the  hands  of  the  educationist  For  we  find  that  it  can  not  be 
truly  promoted  &ve  by  ever  keeping  in  view  the  practical  issue  of  all 
training — the  rearing  of  a  religious  people,  and  the  preparation  of  youth 
for  social  duty  and  for  the  service  of  humanity,  whereby  alone  they  can 
truly  serve  and  fulfill  themselves.  In  its  practical  relations  to  the  Sciraoe 
and  Art  of  Education,  the  term  will  be  found  pregnant  with  instruction 
as  regards  method  also.  For  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  enjoins  unity  of  purpose  as  opposed  to  fi'agmentary  encyclopsedism, 
and  in  the  moral  sphere  the  need  of  the  Religious  idea  and  the  concep- 
tion of  social  duty,  without  which  all  our  moral  sentiment  and  moral 
discipline  would  be  jointless  and  invertebrate. 

The  educational  skeptic  will  say,  '  These  be  brave  words :  what  baff 
this  culture  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  masses  ?*  I  might  reply  that^ 
I  deal  here  with  Education,  and  not  merely  with  the  education  of  those^ 
whose  school  time  ends  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  I  do  noi^ 
choose  to  take  refiige  in  a  reply  which  would  involve  me  in  the  confession 
that  the  education  of  one  class  of  the  community  is  essentially  oalike 
that  of  another,  and  has  difierent  aims.  Were  it  so,  there  would  be  no 
unity  in  the  idea  of  Edqcation — and  this  is  to  say  that  there  would  be  nci 
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idea  of  Education  at  all.  The  thread  of  intellectual  discipline,  of  moral 
purpose,  and  of  culture  runs  through  all  education  alike.  The  end  is  the 
same  and  the  processes  are  the  same.  The  seed  which  we  sow  in  the 
humblest  Tillage  school,  and  the  tender  plant  which  there  through  many 
obstacles  forces  itself  into  the  light  by  the  help  of  the  skilled  hand  of  the 
Tillage  schoolmistress,  are  not  different  in  kind  from  the  seed  and  the 
plant  which  in  more  faTorable  soil,  and  by  force  of  a  higher  organization, 
grow  up  into  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Bacon.  To  some  extent  indeed  we  may  say 
that  Education  is  at  every  stage  complete  in  its  idea  and  uniform  in  its 
methods.  It  is  with  a  process,  not  a  consummation,  that  the  teacher  has 
to  do,  and  with  an  unfinished  process  that  he  has  to  be  content  With 
every  individual  soul  he  has  to  deal  as  with  a  being  that  lives  for  ever, 
and  that  may  carry  forward  its  growth  and  the  impulse  he  gives  it  after 
this  brief  life  is  past  It  is  only  when  we  commit  the  vulgar  error  of 
confounding  growth  of  soul  with  intellectual  acquisition  that  we  depre- 
ciate the  possible  results  of  Primary  Education.  The  experience  of  us 
all  testifies  to  this,  and  justifies  and  sustains  our  loftiest  hopes.  Have  we 
not  all  seen  the  highest  ends  of  Education  attained  in  lives  limited  in 
their  scope,  brief  in  their  duration,  and  barren  of  opportunity? 

'In  small  proportion!  we  jost  beanty  see, 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be.* — Ben  Jnuen. 

VhUy  of  the  Formal  and  Real 

Having  thus  set  before  you  the  twofold  end  of  Education  in  respect 
of  Form  and  of  Content — ^Power  and  Culture,  our  next  duty,  in  work- 
ing out  a  theory  of  Education,  is  to  follow  the  secret  inner  moTements 
of  Mind  whereby  it  reaches  these  ends,  and  finally  attains  to  the  con- 
summate man. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  in  the  process  of  our  thought  that  a  new 
consideration  is  forced  on  us.  For  we  find  that  the  Formal  processes 
that  tend  to  Discipline  and  the  processes  that  tend  to  Culture  cross  and 
recrofis  each  other.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  purposes  of  exact  thought,  to  distinguish  the  Formal  and  the 
Real,  these  two  are  in  truth  one  in  a  concrete  third  notion.  Culture, 
without  the  presence  of  a  dominant  and  regulatiTe  inner  power,  is  im- 
possible; on  the  other  hand,  an  inner  regulative  power,  saTe  as  the 
center  of  an  abundant  material  of  cognitions  and  emotions  ranged  and 
co-ordinated  under  some  supreme  and  gOTeming  principles,  is  an  empty 
abstraction.  The  two  unite  together  in  the  Ethical  life.  The  more  or 
less  of  knowledge  or  of  faculty  is  a  small  matter ;  the  Ethical  life  is  all 
in  all.  It  is  because  the  Formal  and  Real  are  in  truth  one  in  their  issue 
that  we  find  it  impossible,  saTe  in  a  Tery  rough  way,  to  separate  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  growth  of  Power,  which  are  disciplinal,  and  the  steps  of  the 
growth  of  Culture,  which  are  the  realities  of  knowledge.  By  fixing  their 
attention  too  much  on  one  side  or  the  other,  men  take  a  partial  view  of 
Education,  and  partial  opinions  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  partisan  Tiews. 
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My  conception  of  Edacation  is  a  conciliation  of  both ;  but  it  is  gOTerned 
by  the  Foiinal  and  not  by  the  Real  element  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  man  is  that,  while  he  is  of  Nature,  he  is  also  above  and  out- 
side Nature.  By  Will  it  is  that  man  is  what  he  is.  In  my  estimate, 
therefore,  of  the  comparatiye  claims  of  the  Disoiplinal  and  the  Real  in 
educating,  I  assign  priority  to  the  former. 

iVocesMff  of  EducaHon — Inldlecliuai. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  side  from  which  we  regard  the  idea 
of  Education  will  determine  the  value  which  we  attach  to  particular 
studies,  and  the  methods  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  which  we 
shall  most  affect  But  when  we  pass  from  the  general  oonsideration  of 
the  Formal  and  the  Real  elements  in  Education,  and  the  part  which  each 
plays  in  the  production  of  that  unity  '  of  a  completely  fashioned  Will,' 
which  is  the  goal  of  our  labors,  and  descend  to  the  mental  processes 
themselves  whereby  intellectual  and  moral  elements  are  taken  into  the 
structure  of  the  life  of  a  rational  being  and  contribute  to  its  organic 
growth,  we  are  on  ground  common  to  all  In  this  field  of  inquiry,  as  in 
every  other,  we  are  but  the  ministers  and  interpreters  of  nature.  The 
subtle  processes  whereby  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  man  is  built 
up  are  in  truth  the  processes  of  Education.  To  trace  these  is  a  difiScult 
task,  and  one  in  which  we  can  not  hope  wholly  to  succeed.  But  we  may 
go  on  in  full  faith  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  Nature  works  by  moral 
and  intellectual  discipline  to  the  growth  of  Power,  and  by  knowledge  to 
the  growth  of  Culture.  The  analysis  which  we  institute  to  ascertain  this 
foay  is  not  influenced  by  our  philosophical  conceptions:  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  fact  On  this  analysis  rests  the  whole  system. of  Methods  of 
instruction  and  of  school-keeping,  which  ought  to  constitute  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  from  this  place.  In  the  sphere 
of  the  Understanding,  for  example,  by  what  cunning  process  does  intel- 
ligence take  to  itself  the  materials  of  its  life?  A  matter  this  of  great 
importance ;  for  the  determination  of  the  different  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  understanding  determines  at  the  same  time  the  period  at  which 
the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  diverse  aspects  of  these,  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  child,  the  boy,  and  the  youth  respectively,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  assimilation.  For  it  is  by  assimilation  only  that  true 
growth  is  possible ;  all  else  is  mere  acquisition,  and  so  &r  from  being 
education,  it  is  not  even  instruction.  On  this  subject,  as  indeed  on  aU 
questions  of  methodology,  we  shall  learn  most  from  infant  schools.  It 
is  in  the  {caching  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  that  the  art  of  teaching 
chiefly  reveals  itsel£ 

Morai  and  BeUgioua. 

In  the  Moral  sphere,  again,  we  encounter  difficulties  of  method  mnch 
more  grave.  We  have  here  to  tread  delicately  and  warily.  The  ques- 
tion of  times  and  ways  is  a  vital  one.  We  readily  perceive  the  foUy  of 
presenting  the  whole  of  knowledge  in  mass  and  at  once  to  a  child's 
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anderstanding,  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  put  at  once  before  him  the 
complex  sum  of  moral  and  religious  doctrine  and  precepts,  in  the  hope 
of  producing  thereby  a  living  effect.  The  ideas  of  religion  and  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  morality  must  follow  experience,  accompany 
intellectaal  growth,  and  wait  even  on  the  activity  of  the  imagination. 
The  educator  will  approach  this  portion  of  his  task  with  much  earnest* 
ness  and  some  fear.  He  has  to  shape  and  to  inspire  a  human  soul,  full 
of  sensibility,  alive  to  the  lightest  touch,  quickly  responsive  to  every  ap- 
peal of  love  and  every  word  of  hate.  *  A  mother's  scream,'  says  Jean 
Paul,  *  will  resound  through  the  whole  future  life  of  a  child ;'  and  do  we 
not  know  that  the  memory  of  a  mother's  tenderness  lives  for  ever  ?  Let 
not  the  instructor  of  youth  imagine  that  he  has  no  concern  with  what 
may  be  called  the  refineinents  and  subtleties  of  moral  training.  If  he 
does  so,  his  psychology  is  fundamentally  unsound.  Even  in  little  things 
the  teacher  must  seek  and  find  his  opportunity.  Le»  petites  morales  of 
good  personal  habits  and  of  good  manners  are  to  him  by  no  means 
trivial.  They  constitute  frequently  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  apply 
to  the  ordinary  acts  of  the  school -room  and  the  playground  the  deeper 
truths  which  inspire  his  teaching ;  and  they  are  in  the  case  of  many 
childish  natures  the  only  way  in  which  those  deeper  truths  can  be 
brought  into  consciousness  as  living  and  governing  forces.  They  are 
the  outer  expression  of  an  inner  state,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
outer  expression  we  always  sustain  the  inner  life;  nay,  we  sometimes 
evoke  it  when  otherwise  it  would  not  emerge.  Manners  seem  to  be  of 
slight  importance,  but  they  are  often  of  large  import,  and  are  not  seldom 
convertible  with  morals,  as  the  word  itself  was  among  the  Ronums.  The 
Laureate  speaks  truly  when  he  says : — 

*  Manaen  are  not  idle,  bat  the  fralt 
Of  loyal  nataie  and  of  Doble  mind.' 

Unaiy  in  (he  EOiioai  fo>e. 
I  have  been  speaking  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  discipline ;  but  I  would  repeat  that,  beyond  and  above 
both  these,  constituting  the  unity  in  which  the  two  meet,  is  the  Ethical 
li^  This  proposition — ^that  the  intellectual  and  moral  substance  of 
education,  and  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  the  Formal  and  the 
Real,  are  fused  in  the  unity  of  the  Ethical  life — ^it  will  be  my  business 
to  explain  and  make  good  in  the  more  philosophical  portion  of  my 
course.  Tou  will  then  see,  I  trust,  that  the  Ethical  function  of  the 
teacher  can  not  be  pressed  too  far.  It  will  appear  also  that  it  is  the 
ethical  element  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  manly  and  gefierous  growth 
of  boyhood,  and  the  sole  force  which  can  permanently  sustain  even 
purely  intellectual  effort  All  labor  of  the  schoolmaster  is  of  doubt- 
fhl  issue  as  regards  the  merely  intellectual  retultant  in  his  pupils, 
but  every  act  which  is  inspired  by  the  ethical  spirit  has  its  sure 
intellectual  as  wdl  as  moral  reward.    It  can  not  possibly  be  wholly 
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lost  Here  the  spiritual  forces  are  on  our  side,  and  continually  make 
for  us.  Indeed,  if  we  have  not  this  fiuth,  we  had  better  give  the  whole 
business  up. 

Be  it  observed  that  the  term  Ethical  is  here  used  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  it  comprehends  Religion.  It  is  the  Ethics  of  a  religion  which  jus- 
tify a  creed  before  the  world,  and  it  is  the  religion  of  ethics  which  gives 
moral  teaching  a  hold  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  a  sure  foundation  in 
human  reason.  The  morality  of  secularism  has  for  its  foundation  self- 
interest,  and  for  its  sanction  coercion  ;  it  may  preserve  society ;  but  it  is 
only  when  ethici^  are  in  union  with  religious  conceptions,  either  passing 
into  these  or  rising  out  of  them,  that  they  promote  the  true  life  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  religion  which  affords  to  Ethical  science  the  basis  in  the 
infinite,  and  presents  to  the  Ethical  life  issues  in  the  infinite. 

Malerialsfor  Education, 

The  question  which  next  most  presses  for  consideration  is — ^What  in- 
struments or  materials  are  most  promotive  of  the  end  we  propose  to  our- 
selves, viewed  in  the  light  of  their  ultimate  unity  in  the  Ethical  life? 
We  have  to  select  those  instruments  which  by  their  nature  contribute 
most,  and  most  surely,  to  the  supreme  end  of  all  our  endeavors.  By  this 
measure  we  must  mete  the  instruments  which  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  offers  us.  It  is  impossible,  and  were  it  possible  it  would  be 
undesirable,  and  destructive  of  all  sound  discipline,  to  teach  even  the 
beginnings  of  every  subject  But  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  adjust 
the  rival  claims  of  Literature  (including  under  this  head  Languages, 
Ancient  and  Modem),  Science,  and  Esthetics.  The  philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation is  a  poor  afiair  if  it  can  not,  out  of  tbe  materials  which  are  clamant 
for  attention  in  the  school-room  because  of  their  immediate  use  in  the 
work  of  life,  and  therefore  essential  prerequisites  of  ethical  activity,  find 
apt  instruments  for  its  purpose.  Such  questions  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  society.  If  Primary  Instruction,  for  example,  must 
exclude  fi*om  its  curriculum  Science,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  our  daily  instruction  should  be  so  contrived  as 
to  place  a  child  in  intelligent  relations  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
and  to  enable  him  to  look  with  the  eye  of  Reason,  and  not  of  the  brute, 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  ?  Still  less  is  there  room  for 
doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  elements  and  applications  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  of  social  economy  should  enter  into  every  scheme  of  in- 
struction.' It  is  through  these  subjects  indeed  that  we  shall  at  once 
rectify  the  conceptions  of  the  pupil  as  to  the  sphere  of  duty  in  which 
God  has  placed  him,  and  give  direction,  significance,  and  practical  force 
to  our  moral  teaching. 

In  the  secondary  stage  of  Education,  again — that  which  immediately 
precedes  University  discipline, — the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Latin  and 
Greek  must  be  largely  determined  by  what  we  mean  when  we  name  these 
studies.    If  such  instruction  resolves  itself  into  mere  memory  work  and 
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gerund-grinding,  it  is  even  then  not  without  educative  uses,  but  it  must 
make  way,  and  that  quickly,  for  other  and  better  disciplines.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  so  employed  as.  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  inductive  and  deduct- 
ive processes ;  if  the  study  of  words  and  sentences  be  an  unconscious 
study  of  thought,  and  if  they  become,  as  boys  advance,  a  study  of  Form 
and  an  introduction  to  the  pregnant  and  elevating  idea  of  Art ;  if  the 
embalmed  thoughts  be  truly  made  to  breathe  and  the  dead  words  to 
bum;  then  indeed  we  have  here  an  instrument  of  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable  excellence.  It  is  true  that  the  rich  records  of  modem 
life  and  literature  now  yield  us  much  of  the  culture  we  seek  in  antiquity, 
but  we  can  not  afford  to  dispel  the  halo  which  gathers  round  the  remote 
past,  and  the  deeds  of  the  men  who  have  gone  before  us.  Imagination 
here,  by  idealizing,  sustains  morality,  and  is  the  spur  of  the  intellect 
Still  less  can  we  afford  to  part  with  the  impersonal  and  objective  charac- 
ter of  the  teachings  of  Judsea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  to  substitute  for 
them  the  subjective  and  partisan  lessons  of  modem  life.  On  the 
whole,  I  feal  with  Jean  Paul,  who  says,  '  The  present  ranks  of  human- 
ity  would  sink  irrecoverably  if  youth  did  not  take  its  way  through  the 
silent  temple  of  the  mighty  past,  into  the  busy  market-place  of  life.* 
But  even  after  all  this  is  said,  and  more  than  this,  it  is  an  anachronism 
to  give  such  studies  exclusive  possession  of  the  field.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  not  more  than  half  the  school  time  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  given  to  ancient  studies,  even  in  the  upper  classes  of  pro- 
fessedly classical  schools;  and  not  all  boys  should  be  even  thus  far 
restricted.  It  is  a  discredit  to  our  great  Educational  Institutions  that 
any  boy  of  seventeen  should  be  in  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  Physics 
and  Physiology. 

Physiology  m  rdaHon  to  EducaHon. 

As  yet,  Gfentlemen,  we  have  been  talking  of  the  education  of  man  as 
if  we  were  speaking  of  spirits  in  a  world  of  spirits,  except  when  we 
alluded  briefly  to  the  conditions  of  Power.  From  birth  to  death, 
however,  l£an  is  subject  to  extemal  circumstances  which  are  for  the 
most  part  too  mighty  for  him.  He  seems  to  rise  out  of  a  physical 
organization  :  it  is  the  outer  which  at  first  evokes  his  slumbering  con- 
sciousness at  birth,  and  the  outer  conquers  him  in  death.  With  these 
physical  conditions  of  existence  he  has  to  effect  a  compromise.  All  his 
receptivity  and  all  his  activity  is  in  and  through  mortal  brain  and  muscle. 
All  his  moral  and  intellectual  activity  must  therefore  be  carried  on  with 
due  regard  to  the  extemal  instrument  which  he  must  employ.  By  so 
saying  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  any  theory  of  the  relation  between  mind 
and  body.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  former,  both  in  its  sensibilities 
and  activities,  is  bound  up  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  latter,  and  to 
those  laws  it  must  conform,  or  fail  itself  to  live. 

The  theoretical  question  of  the  identification  of  thought  and  emotion 
with  nerve-processes  is  simply  one  part  of  a  much  kuiger  question,  the 
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relation  of  Nature  itself  to  Mind.  Evade  it  as  we  may,  encumber  it  as 
we  may  with  irreleyant  and  side  issues,  the  question  is  really  this :  Are 
thought  and  personality  the  product  of  natural  force,  or  are  natural 
forces  themselves  the  product  of  thought  and  personality?  Does  the 
outer  make  the  inner,  or  the  inner  the  outer  f  Now  this,  as  other  cog- 
nate questions,  can  not  be  firom  this  Chair  treated  critically.  The  critical 
and  historical  investigation  of  all  such  subjects  is  otherwise  provided  for. 
I  must  therefore  in  all  such  matters  assume  a  purely  dogmatic  position, 
and  with  dogma  you  must  be  here  content  The  advance  of  Physiology 
into  the  sphere  of  Psychology  has  been  viewed  by  many  of  the  older 
and  purely  introspective  school  with  unnecessary  jealousy  and  even 
alarm.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  physiology  of  Mind  neces- 
sarily rests  on  a  materialistic  theory  of  intelligence.  This  is  often 
assumed  ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two.  The 
physiology  of  Mind  is  merely  the  study  of  those  material  processes  in 
which  sensation  and  intelligence  and  even  moral  emotion  are  involved, 
and  which  at  once  condition  consciousness  and  are  conditioned  by  it. 
It  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  Mind,  but  can  never  occupy 
the  ground  of  the  older  Psychology.  In  every  step  of  its  processes  it 
demands  a  reflection  on  consciousness,  and  an  analysis  of  the  life  and 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  to  give  it  significance, — ^nay,  even  to  ren- 
der its  results  intelligible. 

If,  leaping  out  of  ourselves,  we  entirely  change  our  point  of  departure 
in  self,  and  look  at  self  and  all  that  we  call  Mind  from  the  outside  as  a 
mere  product  of  physical  forces,  as  a  function  of  matter,  we -are  then  no 
longer  dealing  with  a  merely  psychological  question,  but  only,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  with  a  part  of  that  larger  cosmical  question — ^the  orig- 
ination of  all  things;  and  by  our  conclusions  as  to  this  larger  inquiry, 
the  subordinate,  yet  to  us  all  important  subject,  must  be  determined.  In 
brief,  the  only  effectual  answer  to  the  proposition  '  All  is  Nature,'  is  the 
counter  proposition  *A11  is  Mind.'  That  man  alone  can  entertain  the 
thought  of  Mindless  man  who  has  first  taken  to  his  bosom  the  withering 
thought  of  Godless  Nature. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  as  students  of 
Education,  dogmatically  to  assume  that  Mind  works  under  physical  con- 
ditions. Every  sensation,  every  emotion,  every  act  of  memory,  every  act 
of  thought,  is  effected  through  brain,  and  involves  a  certain  process  and 
a  certain  exhaustion  of  substance.  The  proper  nutrition  of  brain,  con- 
sequentiy,  with  a  view  to  the  repair  of  waste,  must  ever  be  with  educa- 
tionists a  matter  of  prime  consideration.  The  effects  of  overstraining  or 
of  defective  nutritive  process  are  in  their  practical  relations  vital  I  am 
sufficiently  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  clean  skins,  and 
spacious  well-drained  school-rooms ;  but  these  and  other  physical  ques- 
tions are  all  subsidiary  to  the  consideration  of  the  demands  which  the 
life  of  sensibility,  emotion,  will,  and  thought  make  on  the  brain.  Here 
Physiology  holds  up  the  fijiger  of  warning.    Bat  instructive  as  the  nega- 
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tiTe  teachings  of  Phjrsiology  are,  the  poutiye  contribations  which  it  has 
to  make  to  the  philosophy  of  Education  are  even  more  valuable.  The 
intimate  connection  subsisting  between  states  of  consciousness  and  cere- 
bral changes,  and  the  relation  of  these  when  repeated  to  what  may  be 
called  the  ^set'  of  the  nerve  apparatus,  bring  to  view,  with  a  vividness 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  psychology,  the  manner  of 
the  formation  of  habits  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action.  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  more  encouraging  to  the  earnest  teacher  than  the  study  of  the 
Physiology  of  Habit 

It  will  now  be  more  clearly  apparent  why  I  selected  the  word  '  Power' 
to  denote  the  formal  end  of  Education.  It  is  preferable  to  Will,  because 
this  has  to  do  rather  with  moral  and  intellectual  relations  regarded 
purely  as  such.  When  an  active  and  iree,  self-determining,  ever  ready 
will  is  aided  by  those  physical  conditions  which  determine  the  healthful 
activity  of  all  the  bodily  organs,  so  that  they  respond  willingly  to  the 
demands  made  on  them,  we  have  a  complex  state  before  us.  There  is  a 
natural  volition,  the  issue  of  mere  life  and  health  in  our  physical  frame, 
which  bounds  forward  to  ally  itself  with  the  movement  of  intelligent 
Will,  and  gives  to  the  latter  a  certain  steadiness  and  self-assuranoe.  To 
this  combination  of  free  will  with  the  gladly  oo6perating  volition  of  the 
bodily  organization  we  assign  the  name  otFotoer, 

LimitaHon  of  Scope. 

It  would  appear  that  in  dealing  with  Education  we  touch  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  our  wandering : 
for  the  IBzing  of  the  ends  of  Education  at  once  imposes  a  limit  on  the 
studies  belonging  to  this  Chair,  and  gives  stability  to  them.  It  will  pro- 
tect us  both  from  vague  speculation  and  from  tedious  detail.  To  enter 
into  questions  of  philosophy  is  so  &r  from  being  incumbent  on  us  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  defeat  the  specific  objects  for  which  this  Chair  has 
been  founded.  The  consideration  of  these  questions  has  been  already 
provided  for  in  the  University  curriculum.  But  while  the  Professor 
must  here,  as  representing  a  practical  subject,  avoid  all  speculation,  he 
must  yet  find  some  dogmatic  philosophic  basis  as  a  support  for  his 
thought,  if  his  teaching  is  not  to  be  an  aggregate  of  disjointed  essays. 
In  Psychology  and  Physiology  he  must  lay  his  foundations ;  but  from 
these  departments  of  knowledge  he  will  select  only  such  materials  as 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  Education,  and  in  giving  significance  and  the 
force  of  law  to  educational  ends,  processes,  and  methods. 

This  portion  of  our  course  has  to  be  treated  In  detail  as  belonging  to 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  will  necessarily  occupy  much  of  our  attention. 
It  will  be  iUustrated  by  model  lessons,  and  by  observation  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  best  schoola  The  means  of  obtaining  practice  in  teaching 
will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be  provided. 

Butory  and  Biogragphy, 
Thus  informed  aa  to  the  ends  and  philosophy  of  Education,  and  the 
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rational  grounds  of  pedagogic  methods,  we  shall  then  find  ourselyes  in 
a  good  position  for  survejing  History.  As  we  read  the  records  of  the 
past  we  shall  see  that  education  by  and  in  the  hmilj  was  early  over- 
powered by  the  education  of  the  tribe,  and  finally  of  the  State.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  society,  while  man  was  yet  struggling  for  sub- 
sistence, education  could  only  mean  the  fitting  of  a  man  to  secure 
for  himself  the  necessary  protection  and  food;  nor  is  this  primary 
necessity  ever  to  be  lost  sight  of  as  the  basis  of  all  educational  sys- 
tems, even  among  the  most  cultivated  nations.  As  society  advances, 
division  of  labor  and  the  rudiments  of  professions  extend  the  sphere 
of  rational  life  and  the  conception  which  the  more  thoughtful  form  of 
man's  capabilities,  needs,  duties,  and  destiny.  Religion,  Law,  and 
Medicine  become  gateways  of  speculation ;  and  through  speculation  it 
is  that  humanity  has  been  enabled  to  rise.  Speculation  may  be  said  to 
begin  when  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  becomes  an  object  of  pure 
desire,  and  man  becomes  an  object  of  interest  and  wonder  to  man.  As 
soon  as  men  surmise  their  own  greatness,  apprehend  that  each  is  valua- 
ble not  only  for  what  he  can  do,  but  for  what  he  is,  and  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  the  idea  of  Culture  enters — ^which  contemplates 
the  growth  of  man  to  the  full  stature  of  his  race.  In  the  educational 
history  of  Oriental  nations,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  we  shall  see  these 
ideas  take  form.  The  process  of  historical  evolution  will  thus  furnish  a 
continual  illustration  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  while  guard- 
ing us  against  the  errors  of  other  times,  recall  to  us  great  ideas  which  we 
are  apt  to  push  rudely  aside  with  the  vulgar  self-assurance  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  mechanical  age,  oblivious  of  the  debts  its  owes  to  the  past, 
and  ignoring  its  moral  inheritance. 

We  shall  find,  too,  much  instruction  firom  the  study  of  the  educa- 
tional organization  of  other  countries,  and  much  encouragement  fix>m 
the  study,  in  their  historical  connection,  of  the  systems  of  those  who 
have  been  eminent  as  educational  reformers.  Those  systems  are  generally 
full  of  suggestive  material,  even  when  their  leading  ideas  must  be  pro- 
nounced partial  and  inadequate. 

Summary  and  Ckmdusion, 
I  have  now  endeavored  to  vindicate,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  a  lecture 
permit,  the  position  of  this  Chair  in  an  Academic  curriculum,  and  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  it  proposes  to  give  to  those 
fitting  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  school  It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
the  future  teacher  of  the  higher  class  of  public  schools  be  carried 
through  such  a  course,  he  will  not  merely  be  better  fitted  for  his  pro- 
fessional work  than  now,  but  he  himself  benefited  by  the  mental 
discipline  which  the  curriculum  will  afford.  Going  forth  to  the  duties 
of  active  life  instructed  in  the  ends,  processes,  and  history  of  Education, 
he  will  not  work  blindly;  but,  conneeting  his  daily  duties  with  the 
philosophy  of  man,  he  will  see  all  methods  of  instruction  in  their 
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rational  grounds ;  and,  allying  himself  with  the  long  history  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  will  regard  with  that  self-respect,  which  is  alien  to  self-con- 
ceit, his  position  as  the  responsihle  distrihutor,  within  his  sphere,  of  the 
accumulated  knowledge  and  civilization  of  his  time.  Going  forth,  too, 
with  an  inspiring  motive  suggested  by  the  ethical  end  toward  which  all 
his  labor  tends,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  moral  fervor  which  we  demand 
of  a  minister  of  sacred  things.  All  instruction,  all  discipline,  will  be 
truly  valuable  in  his  eyes  only  in  so  &r  as  they  subserve  that  ultimate 
ethical  purpose  in  which  the  Form  and  Content  of  Education  finally 
unite.  Set  apart  to  educate  children  for  the  State — whatever  instru- 
ments he  may  use,  whatever  methods  he  may  pursue — ^this  purpose  will 
ever  be  present  to  his  thought,  exalting  his  life  and  sustaining  his  activ- 
ity. It  is  only  by  laboring  toward  this  end  that  he  can  fitiy  discharge 
his  special  function  in  society,  find  a  certain  reward  even  in  partial  suc- 
cess, and,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  *  store  up  for  himself  the  good  pro- 
vision of  peaceful  hours.*  What  is  it  to  him  that  he  should  teach  this 
or  that  particular  subject  with  apparent  success,  if  he  lail  to  build  up 
and  elevate  the  whole  humanity  of  his  pupils  1  And  should  he  pursue 
any  other  purpose  than  this,  and  pursue  it  with  success,  what  will  be 
the  result  in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow?  A  mere  sharpening  of 
the  wits,  but  no  wit  to  find  the  true  way.  *  What  an  infinite  mock  is 
this,*  says  Shakspeare,  *  that  a  man  should  have  the  best  use  of  his  eyes 
to  see  the  way  of  blindness  t* 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  if  the  teacher  can  be  led  to  rise  to  the 
full  conception  of  his  task,  and  to  understand  that  he  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  great  moral  forces  of  society,  one  of  the  conservators  of  civilization, 
he  will  be  among  the  first  to  resist  all  attempts  to  divorce  his  daily  work 
from  the  Ethical  and  Religious  life  of  his  time.  This  follows  from  the 
idea  of  Education  and  of  the  Educator's  function,  which  I  have  endea- 
vored to  set  forth.  He  will  at  once  see  that  so  to  divorce  him  is  to  throw 
him  out  of  all  relation  to  the  true  humanity  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future,  and  to  abrogate  that  which  is  at  once  his  highest  duty  and  great- 
est privilege.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  restriction,  he  must 
be  content  to  forego  the  full  measure  of  the  social  respect  and  State 
consideration  which  are  rightfhlly  his  due.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  school,  and  held  by  society  to  be  so  ordained,  he  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  clamor  for  a  social  recognition  which  will  be  freely  accorded 
to  him  whose  office  it  is. 

* ....  to  iMT,  to  teach ; 
Boeominf ,  m  it  moet  and  fit, 
A  liak  amoof  the  days  lo  knit 
Tha  fanaratiooi  eaeh  with  each.* 

I(  Gentiemen,  men  can  be  sent  forth  from  this  University  for  the  service 
of  their  country  so  equipped  and  so  inspired,  the  Chair  of  Education 
will  have  made  good  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Academic  curriculum^ 
and  the  objects  of  the  Founders  wiU  be  attained 
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UiTUODUCnOlT. 

Prof.  Mbiklejohn,  the  recently-appointed  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  delivered  bis  Inaugural 
Address  in  the  Hall  of  the  United  Colleges,  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  to  a  crowded  audience.  We  copy  from  the  Educational 
Times  the  following  extracts.  After  glancing  at  the  Theory  of 
Education — and  the  importance  of  a  new  chapter  in  psychology 
on  the  nature  and  proper  food  of  the  growing  mind,  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers,  the  speaker  points  out  a  number  of 
evils,  or  usixig  Lord  Bacon's  phrase, '  peccant'  humors,  in  the  present 
system  of  Teaching. 

1.  The  EvU  of  EncydopcBdism  and  Abridgment 
(1.)  The  almost  complete  absence  from  the  public  mind  of  any  distinct  idea  of 
what  they  want,  of  any  clear  end  and  aim,  of  any  intelligible  and  workable 
meaning  of  the  word  educaiionj  leaves  it  a  prey,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  thought- 
less and  unexamined  tradition,  and  on  the  other,  to  passing  impulses,  unreason- 
ing wishes,  and  momentary  attractions.  Now,  the  increase  in  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  during  the  last  two  generations  have  been  so  great, 
and  the  results  obtained  so  astonishing  and  beneficial,  that  many  persons  have 
been  filled  with  a  strong  and  perfectly  reasonable  desire  that  their  children 
should  learn  the  most  important  of  these  sciences,  and  should  thus  be  able  to 
have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  scientific  triumphs  and  the  social  benefits 
which  meet  our  eyes  at  every  turn.  It  is  'desirable/  they  say,  that  their  chil- 
dren should  '  learn '  Botany,  and  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Physi- 
ology, and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  sciences.  And  so  it  is.  But  if  we  look 
more  closely  into  the  minds  of  these  worthy  persons,  we  shall  find  that  they  do 
not  wish  their  children  to  follow  the  method  and  to  walk  on  the  path  of  these 
sciences, — that  they  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  work — the  only  work — which 
can  put  them  in  true  and  legitimate  possession  of  scientific  knowledge ;  but  that 
what  they  want  for  them  is  an  acquaintance  with  results  and  a  mind  stocked 
with  what  is  called  '  information '  about  them.  The  teacher  accordingly  looks 
not  within,  to  arrange  his  own  ideas  and  his  own  knowledge;  but  without,  for 
a  book,  where  every  thing  is  set  down  in  an  orderly  manner,  where  what  has 
taken  scientific  men  months  and  years  to  find  out  is  'mastered'  by  the  little 
boy  in  half  an  hour,  where  every  thing  can  be  learnt  about  the  science,  and 
where  a  patent  method  is  exhibited  of  telling  you  every  thing,  with  the  result 
that  you  know  nothing.  These  books  take  as  their  chief  aim  the  giving  of  a 
skeleton ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  teaching  of  physiology,  they  take  care  to  make 
sure  of  their  dceleton  first 

(2.)  This  vice  of  encydopeedism,  moreover,  brings  with  it  a  sister  vice,  which 

is  the  obverse  of  itself  and  which  is,  if  possible,  much  worse  than  itself.    This 

other  vice  is  the  vice  of  Abridgmeni.    Human  life  is  short,  and  the  arts  and 

sciences  are  becoming  longer  and  larger  eveiy  day;  but  time  must  be  found  for 

(220) 
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ereiy  one  of  them  somehow.  Thus  the  demon  haste—the  haste  and  htnry  of 
the  exchange  and  the  market — is  in  danger  of  importation  into  the  tranqaillity 
of  childhood  and  what  ought  to  be  the  oalm  ongoing  of  yoath. 

Let  me  take  an  example  or  two.  There  is  a  *  suhjecl; '  taught  in  schools  which 
is  called  Geography^  and  which,  from  its  name,  we  should  guess  to  be  a  con- 
nected description  of  the  operations  and  appearances  of  Nature  in  terrestrial 
space.  Now  the  story  of  the  meaning  and  connection  of  the  infinitely  beautiful 
sights  that  lie  all  around  us— ^f  the  life  of  man  and  animals  and  plants  all  over 
the  globe— is  a  story  not  very  difficult  to  tell,  and  that  is  certain  to  be  followed 
with  the  growing  interest  and  wonder  of  the  children  who  listen.  But  into 
what  has  this  intensely  interesting  narrative  been  turned  by  school  traditions, 
and  by  the  ever-pressing  necessities  of  routine  and  drill  ?  Into  a  list  of  dry 
names,  a  wilderness  of  unconnected  facts,  a  long  array  of  numbers,  a  mound  of 
misoelianeous  gossip  and  statistical  material,  which  no  architectonic  power  of 
the  pupil  can  ever  raise  into  a  mental  edifice.  He  does  not  make  the  attempt. 
The  teacher  himself  does  not  make  the  attempt  He  thinks  he  is  giving 
'knowledge;'  and  a  small  dose  of  this  dead  *  information'  is  poured  into  the 
pupil's  memory  twice  a  week.  No  curiosity  precedes  the  process ;  no  wonder 
accompanies  it;  no  exercise  of  judgment  is  oalled  for  by  it;  no  imaginative  or 
sympathetic  power  is  quickened  by  it.  No  power  except  the  volitional  mem- 
ory is  called  into  use;  and  that  is  the  poorest  and  most  barren  side  of  the  mind. 
The  knowledge  given — if  knowledge  it  can  be  called — is  the  same  in  kind  and 
in  interest  with  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  directory  of  a  city  or  a  county. 

One  asks  naturally,  Who  is  it  that  makes  such  books?  Are  they  indeed  hu- 
man and  breathing  beings?  Did  they  sit  down,  of  set  and  deliberate  purpose, 
and  say  to  themselves,  'Now  I  will  tell  young  people  what  the  world  is,  and 
what  they  ought  to  try  and  see  when  they  open  their  eyes  ?'  No ;  these  books 
were  not  written  in  the  sense  in  which  a  poem  or  a  work  on  mathematics  is 
written;  they  were  produced  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  degeneration;  they 
grrew  as  funguses  glbw,  from  the  decay  of  that  which  was  nobler  and  better 
than  themselves.  The  fSicts  came  together  like  any  other  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  or  like  the  moraine-wall  on  a  glacier,  by  the  gradual  exclusion  and 
edgmg  off  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  mass  of  ice.  Some  one,  in  a  thought- 
less moment,  fancied  that  a  list  of  names  would  be  at  least  '  convenient '  both 
for  teacher  and  pupil ;  another  added  to  the  list  those  names  which  he,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  judgment  based  upon  no  consideration  whatever,  took  it  into  his 
bead  that  boys  and  girls  'ought  to  know;'  while  a  third  or  a  fourth  thought 
Uiat  he  could  and  should  make  a  bigger  book,  and  a  more  exhaustive  and  ex- 
hausting set  of  tasks,  than  any  previous  compiler ;  and  thus  this  terrible  inflic- 
tion, this  fearful  mass  of  facts,  this  dreary  labor,  has  grown  to  its  present  mon- 
strous proportions.  There  are  books  on  this  subject,  used  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  learn  by  heart  and  to  attach  to  a 
black  dot  upon  a  map  about  12,000  names,  not  one-tenth  of  which  is  there  any 
internal  or  external  necessity  for  knowing  any  thing  whatever  about  The  time 
and  the  power  of  the  school  are  wasted  in  this  dreary  business,  and  permanent 
disgust  or  a  wrong  bent  is  given  to  the  unfortunate  pupil.  Such  is  the  result 
of  a  mindless  dealing  with  things  of  the  mind.  This  thoughtless  and  '  unnatural 
selection '  ends,  in  the  field  of  the  intellect^  in  a  sort  of  distorted  Darwinianism ; 
it  ends  in  the  survival  of  the  unfittest  We  send  our  children  to  rummage  in 
this  dust-heap  of  disconnected  details,  while  all  around  them  the  fair  world  of 
nature  lies  unquestioned  and  unexplored.  Much  better  that  our  young  men 
should  be  following  the  plow  and  tilling  the  ground,  or  making  sound  and  last- 
ing chairs  and  tables,  than  that  they  should  waste  their  time  and  nerves  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  place  for  this  dishonest  nonsense  in  the  memory  of  their  pupils. 

Let  us  take  another  example,  liiere  is  nothing  so  edifying  and  inspiring  for 
the  young  as  the  right  learning  of  History.  They  like  to  hear  what  the  grown 
up  people  have  done  and  said — ^what  brave  men  have  done,  and  what  wise  men 
have  planned,  and  men  of  genius  have  written  or  sung;  nor  can  there  be  the 
least  objection  to  giving  them  a  connected  view  of  the  course  of  events  m  our 
own  history  or  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  if  all  this  is  given  so  as  to 
carry  the  living  interest  of  the  pupil  with  us,  it  can  not  be  forgotten.  Biography 
for  the  youngest  events  for  those  a  little  older,  and  the  connection  of  events 
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with  what  is  called  the  derelopment  of  the  nation  for  those  stiU  older,- 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  steps  toward  a  general  and  retainable  view  of  his- 
tory. But  the  greed  for  facts,  the  felt  and  fussy  necessity  of  *  knowing '  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing,  drives  us  into  the  path  of  compression,  so  tbat^  at  last, 
every  thing  that  has,  and  much  that  has  not  happened,  Is  squeesed  into  the  pages 
of  the  school  history  book.  I  have  before  me  a  *  complete '  history  of  England, 
from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cesar  down  to  our  late  war  in  Abyssinia,  which 
costs  only  a  penny.  It  is  called  a  text-book;  but  we  all  know  very  well  that 
it  is  not  so  employed — that  it  is  not  used  by  the  teacher  to  give  narrative  from 
and  to  base  explanations  upon;  but  that  it  is  in  daily  use  as  a  memory  and  a 
cram  book.  These  and  larger  books  have  been  rightly  said  *to  combine  the  re- 
spective disadvantages  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
being  little  better  Sian  a  list  of  dates  and  battles,  enlivened  by  murders  and 
other  crimes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  entertaining  stories,  most  of  which  are  now 
no  longer  regarded  as  authentic,  and  which  we  are  taught  first  to  believe  and 
afterward  to  disbelieve.'  I  do  not  myself  know  what  general  impression — ^if 
any — the  getting  up  of  such  books  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  growing  youth; 
but  I  should  judge,  from  an  examination  I  have  made  of  several  hundreds,  that 
the  half-conscious  notion  which  settles  in  their  heads  is,  that  the  government 
of  Grod  upon  earth  is  a  government  of  accident  tempered  by  catastrophe.  Now 
the  chance  of  filling  the  heads  and  hearts  of  youi^r  persons  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  and  constructive  side  of  humanity,  of  firing  them  with  a  love  of 
nobleness  and  goodness,  of  training  them  to  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the 
State  and  of  their  fellow-men,  is  lost,  and  the  spirit  of  history  is  extinguished 
by  the  demands  of  routine  and  drill  of  encydopsedism  and  abridgment  A 
horius  siccus  of  dates  and  events,  deaths  and  successions,  battles  and  murders, 
— a  dry  and  highly  abstract  calculus  of  historical  series  and  constitutional 
epochs,  out  of  which  comes  no  mspiration,  and  into  which  can  be  put  no  sym- 
pathy,— ^takes  the  place  of  a  living  and  spoken  narrative,  to  which  children  can 
listen  for  hours,  to  which  they  will  listen  when  repeated  iif  the  very  same  words 
again  and  again,  the  gaps  of  which  they  will  fill  with  that  imaginative  experi- 
ence which  exists  in  a  more  or  less  latent  form  in  the  mind  of  every  child.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  'learns'  the  poor  stuff  that  is  given  him  in  books;  he  can  not 
hold  it;  it  can  not  hold  him;  it  will  not  combine  with  other  knowledge,  and 
when  he  leaves  school,  he  quite  comfortably  gives  it  all  up  and  forgets  al\ 
about  it 

Let  me  take  still  another  example ;  and  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  calling 
your  attention  to  it,  as  what  I  have  to  say  applies  in  this  subject  both  to  primary 
and  to  secondary  instruction.  There  is  a  subject  called  Grammar,  whidi  fills  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  in  aU  our  schools.  There  are  also  about  seven 
hundred  grammars  of  the  English  lang^uage  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
to  show  the  teacher  how  to  teach  it,  and  to  guide  the  pupil  how  to  learn  it 
Of  these  seven  hundred,  most  of  which  I  have  looked  into,  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  are  only  expressions  of  private  opinion  regarding  certain  phenomena 
in  our  mother  tongue;  and  they  have  no  more  value  for  a  student  of  the  philol- 
ogy of  the  English  language  than  Mrs.  Marcet's  conversations  on  chemistry  have 
for  a  modem  student  of  that  science.  But  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  pur- 
pose we  have  in  teaching  what  is  called  Grammar?  That  purpose  can  only  be 
one  of  three.  Either  it  is  (1)  to  teach  the  history,  growth,  and  form  of  our  own 
language,  on  the  scientific  basis  of  philology;  or  (2)  it  is  to  teach  grammar  as 
an  introduction  to  literature,  to  the  power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  best 
writers;  or  it  is  (3)  to  furnish  a  certam  kind  of  easv  and  agreeable  training  in 
elementary  log^c,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  received  from  words.  If  the  first  be 
our  object,  we  are  very  deficient  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  grammars  in  general 
use  give  no  hint  of  the  fact  that  our  language  had  any  history  at  all,  and  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  difference  between  the  English  of  the  present  century  and 
the  English  of  the  fourteenth  or  of  the  ninth.  If  it  is  the  second  purpose  that 
is  kept  in  view,  we  must  lament  the  fact  that  elaborate  preparations — ^in  the 
form  of  pareing,  analysis,  rules  of  syntax,  etymology,  and  prosody — ^are  made ; 
and  when  the  pupil  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  great  masters  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  form  with 
some  of  them  a  life-long  friendship,  the  introduction  does  not  take  place  at  all. 
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If  a  tnining  in  the  art  of  thinking  is  oar  aim,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  this  is 
very  useful,  and  there  are  good  teachers  who  succeed  admirably  iu  it  But 
they  are  not  assisted  by  the  hooka  On  the  contraiy,  these  books  afford  to  the 
young  student  of  logic  bis  best  and  richest  field  for  the  hunt  after  logical  errors ; 
they  contain,  iu  rank  profusion,  every  kind  of  blunder — cross-diyision,  undis- 
tributed middle,  imperfect  induction,  insufficient  and  inconyertible  definition, 
'  and  eyery  other  species  of  logical  &llacy. 

Now,  this  short  review  of  the  state  in  which  three  widely  taught  subjects  are 
at  present  found,  calls  our  attention  to  two  important  considerations.  The  first 
is  the  question,  What  influence  can  a  university  have  upon  teaching  in  schools? 
And  the  second  is,  How  can  such  subjects  as  are  at  present  taught  in  schools  be 
best  engineered? 

The  spirit  and  tendency  of  universi^  teaching  are  to  lead  the  student  in  sci- 
ence to  Nature  herself  and  to  show  him  how  to  interrogate  her;  in  literature, 
to  guide  the  student  always  to  the  best  in  thought  and  in  expression,  and  to 
show  him  how  to  enjoy  and  to  live  in  that  Copies  or  compilations,  which  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  the  unauthentic,  the  second-hand,  and  the  unverifia- 
ble,  have  no  legitimate  position,  and  can  meet  with  nothing  but  temporary 
sufferance  within  the  walls  of  a -university.  Now,  it  is  this  spirit  which  requires 
to  be  breathed  into  the  whole  of  our  primary  and  most  of  our  secondary  educa- 
tion. At  present,  the  two  diseases  of  both — and  they  are.  chronic  diseases — are 
the  appropriation  by  the  memory  alone  of  results  apart  from  methods  and  pro- 
cesses, and  the  belief  that  we  are  acquainted  with  some  work  in  literature, 
when  we  have  neither  appreciated  it  nor  felt  it,  but  only  read  about  it  and 
about  it 

The  second  question  involves  in  it  the  farther  question,  which  I  can  only 
glance  at  here:  What  amount  of  abridgment  is  possible,  necessary,  and  usefm 
for  the  young  learner?  This  question  has  never  yet  been  asked;  and  yet  it  is 
of  vital  importance  in  primary  instruction.  If  an  abridge  statement  of  facts 
is  presented  to  grown  up  and  thoughtful  persons,  they  insist  on  knowing  all  the 
steps  that  have  led  to  this  abridgment ;  they  have  probably  made  themselves 
acquainted  long  ago  with  all  the  data  which  underlie  and  give  reality  to  each 
general  notion,  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  verify  every  item  in  the  general 
view.  But  nothing  of  all  this  has  been  done  by,  or  is  possible  for,  the  young 
learner,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  it.  Our  old  fiiend,  the  volitional  memory,  is  at 
hand  to  help  us,  and  into  that  illimitable  tank  all  kinds  of  facts,  data,  concep- 
tions, and  representations  are  thrown,  and  the  fermenting  process  is  neither  ex- 
amined nor  r^^arded. 

The  pressure  of  encydopedism  all  over  the  country,  both  in  primary  and  in 
secondary  schools,  is  producing  a  most  remarkable  tendency, — a  tendency 
which  is  completely  hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  education.  This  tendency  in- 
spires pupil-teachers  and  other  examinees  to  ask  the  question :  What  absolutely 
nnallest  amount  of  knowledge  am  I  to  compel  myself  to  receive  in  order  that  I 
may  force  my  way  through  the  narrow  gate  of  examination  ?  And  abridgment 
is  at  hand  to  make  the  process  as  dry  and  useless  to  him  as  it  can  be  made. 

2.  I%e  T^army  of  Books, 
Another  idoUm  acholoB — and  one  which  it  is  time  to  dethrone,  or  at  least  to  put 
down  to  a  lower  place — ^is  the  book.  The  tyranny  of  the  book  is  felt  fh>m  the 
farthest  north  to  the  extremest  south  of  this  island ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  enemy  to  education,  and  to  right  conceptions  of 
what  education  may  be  made,  that  we  at  present  have.  Tlie  popular  notion  of 
instruction  in  school  always  contains  three  factors — a  Teacher,  a  Book,  and  the 
Learners;  and  the  arrangement  is  the  teacher  behind  the  book,  and  the  pupil 
in  front  of  it,  while  the  process — it  is  sometimes  called  a  method — is  to  pour,  in 
the  readiest  way  that  can  be  invented,  the  contents  of  the  book  into  the  mem- 
ory of  the  pupil.  And  thus  the  true  idea  of  education  is  obscured,  and  it  is 
indeed  in  many  of  our  schools  in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost ;  I  mean  the 
conception  of  education  as  the  corUad  of  living  mind  xoifh  Uving  mind.  Spiritual 
light  and  divine  fire  may,  as  we  all  know,  be  passed  on  by  writings  and  books; 
bat,  for  true  education,  are  less  often  helps  than  obstructions.  In  the  school- 
room they  interfere  to  a  large  extent  with  the  cheering  sight  of  the  first  begin- 
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ning  and  gradual  growth'  of  a  new  knowledge,  with  the  bright  interplay  of 
qaeation  and  answer,  with  the  kindly  hint  and  the  shrewd  guess,  with  the  per- 
petual seeking  and  finding,  with  the  hunt  and  the  capture,  with  the  constant 
correction  of  each  other's  bearings,  with  the  coming  to  branching  paths  '  in  the 
wanderings  of  careful  thought,'  with  the  flympathetic  reception  of  truth  and  the 
oollectiye  enthusiasm  for  beauty. 

3.  Mechanical  Methods. 

The  third  'peccant'  humor  which  at  present  infects  the  body  of  edncation  ia 
the  employment  of  Mechanical  Methods.  These  methods  were  perhaps  not  at 
first  mechanical;  they  have  become  so  by  degeneration  in  the  hands  of  merely 
imitative  persons.  If  a  method  is  not  thoroughly  assimilated  by  the  teacher,  so 
as  to  become  a  living  part  of  his  own  mind,  if  it  does  not  marry  itself  willingly 
to  his  own  thought  and  bis  own  habits,  if  it  is  adopted  as  a  mere  plan  for  say- 
ing himself  trouble,  and  for  escaping  from  his  usual  amount  of  work,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  machine,  into  something  that  can  not  call 
forth  thought  and  mental  activity  from  his  pupils. 

Again,  our  schools  try  to  cultivate  the  art  of  clear  and  adequate  expression  in 
speech  and  in  writing.  But,  losing  sight  of  the  true  end,  and  of  the  right 
means  to  that  end,  and  having  lost  the  inspiration  of  the  vital  force  which  cre- 
ates the  art,  their  attempts  dwindle  into  a  mere  set  of  imitations  and  a  code 
of  petty  rules,  into  the  bastard  arts  of  '  composition '  on  the  one  hand,  and 
'elocution'  on  the  other;  and  young  people  are  urged  to  acquire  what  is  oalled 
a  style  without  regard  to  the  subject-matter  they  have  to  think  about,  or  the  soul 
that  must  give  expression  to  the  thought. 

Once  more,  our  mechanical  methods  blind  us  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  to 
analyze  our  subjects  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  so  to  arrange  the  steps  that  the 
children  may  go  up  vrith  ease  and  pleasure.  We  are  constantly  giving  knowl- 
edge prematurely;  we  are  every  day  anticipating  results  which  the  child  will 
reach  for  himself;  and  all  our  pupils  sufier  in  their  brains  from  the  malady  of 
the  day — ^uuperfect  digestion. 

4.  Didactic  Tsaching, 

The  fourth  disease  which  is  chronic  in  our  modes  of  instruction  is  what  may 
be  best  described  as  the  Didactic  Disease.  It  may  seem  strange  to  classify  what 
looks  like  the  essential  condition  of  all  teaching,  or  indeed  as  teaching  itself,  as 
the  base  and  the  enemy  of  it  But  I  employ  the  word  didactic  here  to  indicate 
two  things,  both  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  good  and  sound  teaching.  One 
is  the  presentation  of  results  with  subsequent  analysis  and  explanations  of 
them ;  the  other  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  tdUng^  in  opposition  to  eliciting 
or  educing.  Now,  if  a  pupil  can  be  led  along  the  right  path  of  induction,  and 
arrive  at  these  results  by  the  motion  of  his  own  mind,  the  results  remain  with 
him  for  ever,  and  are  a  new  power  for  the  acquisition  of  more ;  whereas  we 
never  can  be  quite  sure  whether  the  pupil  has  appropriated,  in  a  thorough-going 
and  healthy  way,  the  conclusions  which  were  at  first  presented  to  him  as  such, 
and  afterward  explained  and  apologized  for.  Again,  it  is  plain  that  knowledge 
given  is  one  of  those  dangerous  g^  which,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 
'  are  not  to  be  given,'  and  that,  in  this  region  also,  the  eternal  law  of  value  rules 
beyond  contradiction.  '  You  must  pay  for  every  thing  that  which  it  is  worth.' 
If  you  get  your  knowledge  for  nothing,  it  is  worth  exactly  that  and  no  more. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  more  room  or  ground  of  existence  for  didactic  teaching  than 
there  is  for  didactic  poetry.  Both  education  and  poetry  are  believed,  and  right- 
ly believed,  to  be  perpetually  attended  by  delight  and  a  healty  up-building  of 
the  mental  frame;  both  lose  that  healthy  and  edifying  delight  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  presence  of  the  consciously  didactic  element  The  process  of  giving 
on  the  one  hand  and  taking  on  the  other — the  process  of  telling  and  listening, 
of  learning  by  heart,  repeating  and  hearing — ^this  process  goes  on  until  the 
minds  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  beaten  hard  like  a  macadamized  road,  and 
it  would  be  as  useful  to  cast  fresh  seed  on  the  one  as  on  the  other.  Wonder 
and  curiosity  and  interest  are  left  outside,  waiting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
school  door;  and  they  have  to  wait  there  until  they  rejoin  the  child  in  the  fields 
or  by  the  river  side. 
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A.  Bbonbok  AloottI  (whose  father's  name  was  written  Joseph 
Chatfield  Alcoek,  as  was  his  grandfather  Joseph  Alcock,  the  first 
settler  of  Wolcott)  was  horn  on  Spindle  Hill,  Wolcott,  Novemher 
29y  1799.  His  father  owned  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  which 
he  tilled,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  in  summer,  and  worked  as  a 
mechanic  in  making  all  sorts  of  forming  tools  and  household  utensils 
for  his  town  folks  in  the  winter,  and  intervals  not  occupied  with  his 
farming — ^living  in  a  quiet,  simple  way  with  a  wife  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  and  character.  The  mother  of  our  Concord 
philosopher,  as  he  has  heen  named  from  his  residence  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  since  1830,  was  Anna  Bronson,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Amos  Bronson,  of  Plymouth :  a  man  of  property,  influence,  and 
decided  theological  opinions,  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  Connecticut  farmers  at  that  time.  She  was  the  sister 
of  an  eminent  clergyman  and  scholar, — Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  for 
some  years  at  the  head  of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire,  and 
previously  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Waterbury.  Sh'e  had 
some  advantages  of  culture  not  so  common  in  Wolcott  at  that  time, 
and  at  her  marriage  brought  to  the  Spindle  Hill  neighborhood  a  re- 
finement of  disposition  and  a  grace  of  deportment  that  gave  a  more 
polite  tone  to  the  little  community.  In  course  of  time  her  hus- 
band and  children  joined  her  in  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship,  when 
introduced  in  their  neighborhood,  where  the  service  was  read  (at  the 
Spindle  Hill  school-house),  until  in  course  of  time  a  church  was 
gathered.  She  united  steadfastness  and  persistency  of  purpose  with 
uncommon  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  was  truly,  as  her 
son  declares  her,  *  meek,  forgiving,  patient,  generous,  and  self-sus- 
tained, the  best  of  wives  and  mothers.'  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
surviving  her  husband  more  than  thirty  years. 

From  his  earliest  years  Mr.  Alcott  was  fond  of  books,  and  read 

*  Abridgad  ftom  Blamoir  bj  F.  A.  Sanborn,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Oenteonial  Celebration  of  the 
■ettlMDent  of  the  town  of  V^oleott,  In  Ckmneetlont,  1873. 

t  Tbie  ehanffft  In  the  speUiaf  of  the  frmilj  nine  wm  made  bj  the  two  eomiiit  for  the  nk« 
of  eopbony. 
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eagerly  all  that  he  conld  find.  He  went  to  school  in  the  Spindle 
Hill  district  nntil  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  a  practice  which  he  has  continued  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  since.  Still  earlier  he  had  read  Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  book  of  all  others  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
his  mind.  He  learned  to  write  by  practicing  with  chalk  on  his 
mother's  kitchen  floor,  and  became  in  his.  boyhood  a  skillful  pen- 
man, so  that  his  first  essay  in  teaching  was  as  master  of  a  writing- 
school.  He  was  mainly  self-taught,  in  the  higher  studies,  although 
he  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Bronson,  at  Cheshire,  in 
1818,  and  in  1815  of  Rev.  John  Keys,  of  Wolcott  Hill. 

He  worked  during  boyhood  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  with  his 
father  and  brothers,  and  was  dextrous  at  mechanical  tasks.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  worked  for  a  while  at  clock  making,  in  Plymouth, 
and  in  the  same  year  went  on  an  excursion  into  northern  Connecti- 
cut and  western  Massachusetts,  selling  a  few  articles  as  he  went,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
confirmed,  along  with  his  father,  as  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  ceremony  being  performed  in  Waterbury,  by  Bishop 
Brownell,  after  which  young  Alcott,  with  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr. 
William  A.  Alcott,*  used  to  read  the  church  service  on  Sundays  at 
the  school-house  in  their  neighborhood.  The  two  cousins  also  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  at  this  time,  and  founded  a  small  library 
for  their  mutual  improvement.  A  few  years  later  they  visited  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas  together,  on  one  of  those  peddling  pilgrim- 
ages which  makes  such  a  romantic  feature  of  Mr.  Alcott's  early  life. 

n-cwels  and  Peddling  Pilgrimages, 

Mr.  Alcott  began  his  travels  early.  His  first  visit  to  New  Haven 
was  in  1813,  when  he  went  to  a  bookstore  and  sighed  for  a  place 
in  it,  for  the  sake  of  reading  all  the  books.  And  he  turned  his  ram- 
bles in  Yii^inia  and  North  Carolina  to  good  account  in  the  way  of 
reading;  gaining  access  to  the  libraries  of  the  great  houses  as  he 
went  along. 

The  beginning  of  his  rambles  was  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1818,  when  Uie  youth  was  almost-  nineteen  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  subscription  book  agent, 
selling  copies  of  Flavel's  *  Keeping  the  Heart'  His  earnings  were 
spent  in  New  Haven  for  a  prayer-book  for  his  mother,  another  for 
himself,  a  dictionary,  and  a  supply  of  paper  for  his  diaries.  These 
short  journeys  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  had 

*  Memoir  in  Banmd'i  American  Joanwl  of  Edacation,  VoL  It.  688-698. 
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worn  off  his  natural  bashfiilness  somewhat^  and  had  increased  his 
longing  to  see  more  of  the  great  world.  His  father  and  mother 
wonld  £un  have  retained  him  at  home,  but  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Norfolk  in  one  of  the  coasting  vessels  from  New  Haven,  and  had  a 
dream  that  he  conld  easily,  in  Yiiginia,  find  a  place  as  a  teacher. 
Accordingly  he  sailed  from  New  Haven,  October  13th,  1818,  in  the 
good  sloop  <  Three  Sisters,'  Captain  Sperry,  skipper,  with  fifteen 
other  passengers,  chiefly  peddlers  from  Connecticut  and  workmen 
going  in  the  employ  of  the  Tisdales,  Connecticut  tinmen,  who  had 
a  shop  at  Norfolk.  The  voyage  lasted  about  a  week,  and  young 
Alcott  landed  in  Virginia,  October  20th.  His  passage  money  seems 
to  have  been  ten  dollars.  For  a  few  days  after  arriving  at  Norfolk 
he  continued  to  board  with  Captain  Sperry,  but  soon  went  to  live 
at  Tisdale's,  the  tinman,  and  was  urged  by  him  to  enter  his  service. 
At  first  Mr.  Alcott  was  bent  on  teaching,  but  having  tried  from  the 
24th  of  October  to  the  12th  of  November,  without  success,  to  get 
a  school,  and  being  then  somewhat  in  debt»  the  youth  accepted  his 
offer,  and  began  to  peddle  for  him  about  the  city.  This  continued 
until  some  time  in  December,  but  apparently  without  much  pecu- 
niary result,  for  just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  we  find  Mr. 
Alcott  buying  a  small  stock  of  Virginia  almanacs,  and  selling  them 
to  the  (Stizens  of  Norfolk  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per  cent. 
Each  almanac  cost  three  pence  and  was  sold  for  nine  pence,  and  the 
young  merchant  easily  earned  a  dollar  or  two  a  day  so  long  as  the 
holidays  lasted.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  enlarge  his  stock,  and 
to  sell  trinkets  and  silks  to  the  fEunilies  in  the  surrounding  country. 
He  went»  therefore,  to  a  dealer  in  <  fancy  goods,'  in  Norfolk,  and 
bought  goods  costing  nearly  three  hundred  dollars,  which  he  be- 
stowed in  two  small  tin  trunks,  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  as  the 
peddler  journeyed  on  foot  from  house  to  house.  There  were  tor- 
toise-shell combs,  thimbles,  scissors,  various  articles  of  ornament  for 
ladies,  puzzles  and  picture-books  for  children,  spectacles,  razors, 
and  many  other  wares  for  the  men,  beside  needles,  buttons,  sewing- 
silk,  and  much  more  that  was  not  then  a  part  of  a  peddler's  stock 
in  £astem  Virginia. 

The  first  trip  as  a  peddler  of  small  wares  was  made  in  January, 
1819,  and  was  a  circuit  from  Norfolk,  by  way  of  Hampton,  along 
the  James  river  for  awhile,  then  across  the  country  to  Yorktown^ 
and  by  the  York  county  plantations  back  to  Hampton  and  Norfolk 
again.  It  proved  profitable,  and  both  goods  and  merchant  found 
unexpected  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Viiginians.  An  American  foot- 
peddler,  a  bashful  Yankee,  neither  impertinent  nor  stingy,  was  a 
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novelty  in  those  le^ons,  and,  it  soon  appeared,  an  agreeable  novelty. 
He  was  kindly  received  at  the  great  hoases  of  the  planters,  where 
he  generally  spent  the  nighty  accepting  conrteonsly  their  cnstomary 
hospitality,  though  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  slave  quarters.  On 
Sundays  and  rainy  days,  when  his  trade  could  not  be  pursued,  this 
diffident  and  bookish  Autolycus  remained  in  the  planters'  houses, 
and  had  permission  to  read  in  their  libraries,  where  he  found  many 
books  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  In  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia there  lived  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  descended  families 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  with  large  and  choice  libraries,  which  they 
allowed  the  young  man  from  Connecticut  to  explore  for  himself. 
Biography  was  his  &vorite  reading,  then  poems  and  tales,  and  he 
had  a  keen  appetite — not  so  common  among  lads  of  nineteen — for 
metaphysics  and  books  of  devotion.  Cowper's  Life  and  Letters, 
Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  and  Lavater's  Physiognomy 
were  among  the  books  thus  read ;  nor  was  his  favorite.  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  forgotten,  which  he  found  in  fine  editions  among  the 
Virginians. 

80H00L  KJUBPlHa. 

The  next  stage  in  his  career  was  school  keeping, — an  occupation 
begun  in  1823,  that  he  pursued  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  His  first 
school  was  in  a  district  of  Bristol,  the  adjoining  town,  and  only  three 
miles  from  Spindle  Hill.  Here  he  taught  for  three  months,  his  wages 
being  $10  a  month  besides  board,  and  was  so  good  a  teacher  as  to 
make  the  school  committee  desirous  to  engage  him  again.  He  did 
indeed  teach  school  in  Bristol  the  next  winter  (1824-5),  but  not  in 
the  same  district,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  he  gave  writing  lessons 
at  Wolcott.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1825,  he  resided  in 
Cheshire  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Bronson,  who  then  edited  the  Church- 
marCs  Magazine^  for  which  Mr.  Alcott  procured  subscribers,  and 
copied  his  uncle's  manuscript  for  the  printer.  While  residing  with 
Dr.  Bronson  this  season,  he  read  Butler's  Analogy,  Reid  and  Stew- 
art's Metaphysics,  Watts's  Logic,  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  and 
Dwight's  Theology ;  his  readings  being  to  some  extent  directed  by 
his  uncle,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  after  beginning  to  teach 
school  in  Cheshire,  in  November,  1825.  This  school  occupied  Mr. 
Alcott  from  that  time  until  June,  1827,  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
closed  it  and  returned  to  Wolcott.  He  wrote  a  brief  account  of  it 
and  his  method,*  which  was  published  in  Mr.  William  Russell's 
American  ^  Journal  of  EducaHtm^  in  January,  1828,  and  attracted 

*  This  Mooont  wu  rapablished  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  PiMidMtof  tba  Univenitj  of  North  OiroUoa, 
In  a  Berioi  of  Biiajn  dovotad  to  Popolav  EdneatioQ— about  1833. 
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inucli  notice.  It  was  in  Cheshire,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Alcott  began  to 
develop  his  peculiar  system  of  instmction,  which  afterward  received 
so  much  praise  and  blame  in  Boston.  He  continued  this  system  in 
a  similar  school  in  Bristol  in  the  winter  of  1827-8,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  an  infant  school  in  Salem  street, 
in  June,  1828.  In  the  following  April  he  opened  a  private  school 
near  St  Paul's  church  on  Tremont  street,  in  which  he  remained 
until  November  5,  1830,  when  he  gave  it  up  to  open  a  school  in 
Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  where  with  his  associate,  Mr. 
William  Russell,  he  remained  a  little  more  than  two  years.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  1833,  he  opened  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  which 
continued  until  July,  1834,  soon  after  which,  September  22,  1834, 
Mr.  Alcott  returned  to  Boston  and  there  began  his  famous  Temple 
school,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  published. 
This  was  nearly  eleven  years  after  his  first  winter's  school  keeping 
in  Bristol.  Mr.  Alcott  had  now  reached  the  35th  year  of  his  life, 
and  the  fifth  of  his  married  life. 

Previous  to  1827,  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  all 
New  England,  were  at  a  low  degree  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
comfort,  and  in  all  these  matters  Mr.  Alcott  set  the  example  of  im^ 
provement.  He  first  gave  his  pupils  single  desks,  now  so  common, 
instead  of  the  long  benches  and  double  or  three-seated  desks,  still 
in  use  in  some  sections.  He  gave  his  youthful  pupils  slates  and 
pencils,  and  blackboards.  He  established  a  school  library,  and 
taught  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  careful  reading;  he  broke 
away  from  the  old  rule  of  severe  and  indiscriminate  punishments, 
and  substituted  therefor  appeals  to  the  affections  and  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  children,  so  that  he  was  able  almost  wholly  to  dispense 
with  corporeal  punishment  He  introduced,  also,  light  gymnastic 
exercises,  evening  amusements  at  the  school-room,  the  keeping  of 
diaries  by  young  children,  and,  in  general,  an  affectionate  and  rev- 
erent mode  of  drawing  out  the  child's  mind  toward  knowledge, 
rather  than  the  pouring  in  of  instruction  by  mechanical  or  com- 
pulsory processes.  Familiar  as  this  natural  method  of  teaching  has 
since  become,  it  was  an  innovation  five  and  forty  years  ago, — as 
much  so  as  Pestalozzi's  method  had  been  in  £urope  when  he  began 
the  instruction  of  poor  children  in  Switzerland  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  in  1827,  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  informed  by  letter  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Alcott  of  his  cousin's  la- 
bors in  Cheshire,  wrote  direct  for  a  detailed  statement  of  his  princi- 
ples and  method  of  training  children.  In  due  time  came  to  me  a 
full  account  of  the  school  of  Cheshire,  which  revealed  such  a  depth 
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of  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  such  a  true  sympathy  with  chil- 
dren, such  profound  appreciation  of  the  work  of  education,  and  was, 
withal,  so  philosophically  arranged  and  exquisitely  written,  that  I  at 
once  felt  assured  the  man  must  be  a  genius,  and  that  I  must  know 
him  more  intimately.  So  I  wrote,  inviting  him  urgently  to  visit 
me.  He  came  and  passed  a  week  with  me  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I  have  never,  but  in  one  instance,  been  so  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  life.  He  seemed 
to  me  like  a  bom  sage  and  saint. 

The  most  devoted  of  Pestalozzi's  personal  friends  and  followers 
in  England,  Mr.  James  Pierrpont  Greaves,  who  first  learned  of  Mr. 
Alcott's  experiments  in  education  from  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  after 
her  return  from  America  in  1837,  afterward,  to  a  school  near  Lon- 
don, gave  the  name  of  *  Alcott  House.' 

In  his  educational,  at  least  his  formal  school  work,  Mr.  Alcott 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  ideas  in  education,  now  almost 
universally  received,  were  slow  in  making  their  way  among  the  plain 
and  practical  people  of  New  England.  Like  Pestalozzi,  he  was  con- 
tinually at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  affairs,  and  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  a  coadjutor  in  his  schools  who  could  supply  the 
practical  ability  to  match  and  complete  his  own  idealism.  Hence 
the  brief  period  of  his  success  in  each  place  where  he  taught,  and 
his  frequent  removals  from  town  to  town,  and  city  to  city.  Every 
where  he  impressed  the  best  men  and  women  with  the  depth  and 
worth  of  his  character,  the  fervor  of  his  philanthropy,  the  delicacy 
and  penetration  of  his  genius,  and  they  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  May 
did,  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  They  sought  his  fellowship, 
aided  his  plans,  rejoiced  in  his  successes,  and  knew  how  to  pardon 
his  fiftilures.  During  the  period  from  1826  to  1836,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  among  them  Drs.  Gallaudet  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hart- 
ford; Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Garrison,  of  Boston;  Mr.  B.  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord ;  Messrs.  Matthew  Carey,  Boberts  Yauz,  and 
Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia;  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed 
Boston  families, — ^the  Mays,  Phillipses,  Savages,  Shaws,  Quincys, 
etc.  Among  the  eminent  women  who  took  an  interest  in  his  school 
may  be  named,  (besides  Miss  Martineau),  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  her  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hoar,  and  others.  Both  Miss  Fuller  and  Miss  Peabody  were 
assistant  teachers  in  the  Temple  school  at  Boston,  and  Miss  Pea- 
body compiled  the  accounts  of  it,  which  were  published  under  the 
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title  of  '  Becord  of  a  School,'  and  ^  Convenations  with  Children  on 
the  Oospelfl.'  Mr.  Emerson,  who  had  become  intimate  with  Mr. 
Alcott  in  1835,  saluted  him  with  high  expectation  in  this  part  of  his 
career,  and  said  to  him  what  Burke  said  to  John  Howard, '  Your 
plan  is  original,  and  as  fiiil  of  genius  as  of  humanity ;  so  do  not  let 
it  sleep  or  stop  a  day.' 

The  conversation  with  pupils  on  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
winter  of  1835-6,  excited  some  opposition,  however,  and  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Graham,  the  vegetarian,  in  1836,  also  gave  offense. 
The  publication  of  the  'Conversations,'  in  the  winter  of  1836-7, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  attack  in  the  newspapers  of  1837. 

The  effect  of  such  denunciation  then  was  crushing.  The  school 
at  the  Temple,  which  began  in  1834  with  thirty  pupils,  and  had  re- 
ceived as  many  as  forty,  fell  to  ten  pupils  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and 
after  lingering  along  for  a  year  or  two,  with  one  or  two  changes  of 
place,  was  finally  given  up  in  1839.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
closing  it  then  was  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Alcott's  patrons  to  have 
their  children  educated  in  the  same  room  with  a  colored  child  whom 
he  had  admitted,  and  when  the  protesting  parents  found  Mr.  Alcott 
determined  not  to  dismiss  the  colored  child,  they  withdrew  their 
own  children — ^leaving  him  with  only  five  pupils, — his  own  three 
daughters,  a  child  of  .Mr.  William  Russell,  and  young  Robinson,  the 
cause  of  offense.  Up  to  this  time  (June,  1839)  the  I'eceipts  of  Mr. 
Alcott  for  tuition  since  he  began  his  school  at  the  Temple,  five 
years  before,  had  been  $5,730;  namely,  in  the  first  year,  $1,794; 
the  second,  $1,649;  the  third,  $1,395;  the  fourth,  (after  the  attack 
in  the  newspapers),  $549,  and  in  the  last  year  only  $343.  The  ex- 
penses of  rent,  furniture,  assistant  teachers,  and  the  maintenance 
of  family  had  been  much  more  than  this, — and  in  April,  1837,  the 
costly  furniture,  school  library,  and  other  apparatus  of  the  Temple 
school  were  sold  at  auction.  The  city  press  and  the  city  mob  had 
their  way  with  Mr.  Alcott's  school,  just  as  two  yean  before  they  had 
their  way  with  Mr.  Gkurison's  anti-slavery  meeting.  The  poor  and 
unpopular  schoolmaster  from  Connecticut  was  hooted  down,  and  his 
generous  experiments  in  education  were  frustrated  in  Boston,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  and  appeals  of  such  champions  as  Dr.  Alcott, 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Russell,  James  Freeman  Clu*ke,  Rev.  Chandler 
Robbins,  Miss  Fuller,  Dr.  Fnmess,  Dr.  Hedge,  and  other  friends 
of  culture  and  philosophy. 

During  this  period,  as  at  all  times  since  his  marriage  in  1830,  Mr. 
Alcott  found  great  sympathy  and  encouragement  at  his  own  fireside. 
Mrs.  Alcott  was  a  daughter  of  CoL  Joseph  May,  of  Boston,  and  waa 
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born  in  that  city,  October  8,  1800.  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of 
Syracuse,  whose  memoir  has  been  qaoted,  was  her  elder  brother, 
bom  in  1793.  It  was  at  his  parsonage  honse  in  Brooklyn  that  she 
first  met  Mr.  Alcott,  in  1827,  when  he  was  teaching  school  in  Che- 
shire, and  it  was  brgely  on  her  account  and  throngh  the  efforts  of 
her  family  and  friends  that  he  went  to  Boston,  in  1828,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Salem  street  infant  school  They  were  married  May 
23,  1830,  and  resided  in  Boston  until  their  removal  to  Gkrmantown 
in  the  following  winter.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Anna  Bronson,  now 
Mrs.  Pratt,  (the  mother  of  Miss  Alcott's  ^Little  Men')  was  bom  at 
Germantown,  March  16, 1831,  and  Miss  Alcott  herself  (Louisa  May) 
was  bom  at  Germantown,  November  29,  1832.  A  third  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Sewall,  was  born  in  Boston,  June  24,  1835,  and  died  in 
Concord,  March  14,  1858.  Miss  May  Alcott,  the  youngest  of  the 
four  daughters,  now  a  well-known  artist,  was  bora  in  Concord,  July 
26,  1840.  The  eldest  of  the  four,  Anna  Bronson  Alcott,  named  for 
her  grandmother,  was  married  May  23, 1860,  the  anniversary  of  her 
mother's  wedding  day,  to  Mr.  John  B.  Pratt,  of  Concord,  a  son  of 
Minot  Pratt,  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  community  in  former  years, 
and  of  late  an  esteemed  (utizen  of  Concord.  Their  children  are  the 
famous  <  Little  Men,' — Frederick  Alcott  Pratt,  bora  March  28, 1863, 
and  John  Sewall  Pratt,  bora  June  24,  1866.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  left  a 
widow  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  November  27,  1870, 
and  has  since  resided  much  of  the  time,  with  her  two  sons,  at  her 
fJEither's  house  in  Concord. 

TrcanscendafM  Agitation  and  Club. 
From  birth  to  1823,  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  we  inay  con- 
sider Mr.  Alcott  as  preparing  himself  for  the  work  of  life.  From 
1823  to  1839,  nearly  sixteen  years,  he  was  zealously  occupied  in  the 
business  of  education.  For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more,  he  has 
stood  forth  as  an  ideal  reformer,  and  the  representative  of  a  school 
of  thought  and  ethics,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  in  New 
fingland.  During  the  years  from  1834  to  1840,  the  so-called  Trans- 
cendental Movement  was  making  progress  among  the  New  England 
people,  and  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  was  one  of  its  originators,  and  so,  less  directly,  were  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  and  the  Germans  whom  they  make  known  to  the  English- 
speiJdng  races.  Mr.  Alcott  was  a  Transcendentalist  by  birth,  and 
early  imbibed  a  relish  for  speculation  and  sentiments  such  as  the 
Transcendentalists  were  familiar  with.  He  first  heard  Dr.  Channing 
preach  (on  the  'Dignity  of  the  Intellect')  in  April,  1828,  and  in 
October  pf  the  same  year,  he  listened  to  a  sermon  firom  B.  W. 
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BmeTBon,  at  the  Channcey  Place  church,  Boston,  on  'The  Uni- 
yenality  of  the  Notion  of  a  Deity.'  In  Philadelphia,  between  the 
years  1880  and  1834,  he  read  many  metaphysical  and  mystical 
books,  and  specnlated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  the  soal  and  on  hu- 
man perfectability,  so  that  he  was  well  prepared,  upon  his  return  to 
New  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  to  join  in  the  then  nascent 
Transcendental  movement,  which  went  forward  rapidly  to  its  culmin- 
ation about  1840,  after  which  it  ebbed  away,  and  gave  its  strength 
to  other  and  more  special  agitations.  In  1837,  when  the  Philis- 
tines were  in  fiill  cry  against  the  Temple  school  and  its  heretical 
teacher,  Mr.  Alcott  was  spoken  of  as  the  leader  of  the  Transcend- 
entalists, — ^a  distinction  now  generally  given  to  his  friend  Mr.  £me^ 
son,  with  whom  he  became  intimate  in  1835-6.  They  joined  in 
many  activities  of  the  time ;  were  members  and  originators  of  the 
somewhat  fJEimous  Transcendental  club,  which  met,  under  various 
names,  from  1836  to  1850.  It  was  first  called  'The  Symposium,' 
and  met  originally  on  the  19th  of  September,  1836,  at  the  house 
of  George  Ripley,  then  a  minister  in  Boston.  In  the  October  fol- 
k>wing,  it  met  at  Mr.  Alcott's  house  (26  Front  street),  and  there 
were  present  Mr.  Emerson,  George  Ripley,  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  O. 
A.  Brownson,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  C.  A.  Bartol.  The 
subject  of  conversation  that  day  was  'American  genius;  causes 
which  hinder  its  growth.'  Two  years  later,  in  1838,  we  find  it 
meeting  at  Dr.  Bartol's,  in  Chestnut  street,  Boston,  where  of  late 
years  the  'Radical  Club'  has  often  gathered;  there  were  then 
present  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  FoUan,  Dr.  C.  Francis,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Caleb  Stetson, 'William  Russell,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
and  John  S.  Dwight,  the  famous  musical  critic.  The  topic  discussed 
was  'Pantheism.'  In  September,  1839,  there  is  record  of  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Francis,  in  Watertown,  where,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  Margaret  Fuller,  William  Henry  Channing,  Robert 
Bartlett^  and  Samuel  J.  May,  were  present.  In  December,  1839, 
at  George  Ripley's,  Dr.  Channing,  Geoi^  Bancroft,  the  sculptor 
Clevenger,  the  artist-poet  C.  P.  Cranch,  and  Samuel  G.  Ward,  were 
among  the  company.  These  names  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  dub,  and  the  attraction  it  had  for  thinking  and  as- 
piring persona.  In  October,  1840,  we  find  Mr.  Alcott  in  consulta- 
tion with  G^ige  Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller,  at  Mr.  Emerson's 
house,  in  Concord,  concerning  the  proposed  community,  which  was 
afterward  established  at  Brook  Farm.  In  1848,  the  Transcendental 
club  became  the  '  Town  and  County  Club,'  on  a  wider  .basis,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  came  to  an  end,  having  done  its  work. 
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Daring  this  period  of  Transcendental  agitation,  from  1835  to 
1850y  Mr.  Alcott  gradaally  passed  through  the  various  degrees  of  his 
prc^ess  as  a  reformer.  In  1835,  he  gave  up  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  the  next  year  wanted  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  to  lecture  in 
his  schooL  Still  earlier  he  had  joined  the  anti-slavery  society,  when 
founded  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  he  was  present  at  many 
of  the  celebrated  gatherings  of  abolitionists, — for  instance,  at  the 
Lovejoy  meeting  in  Fanueil  Hall,  in  1837,  when  Wendell  Phillips 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  anti-slavery  orator.  In  1840,  he 
met  at  Chardon  street  chapel,  with  the  'Friends  of  Universal  Re- 
form,' among  whom  were  Garrison,  Edmund  Quincy,  Henry  C. 
Wright,  Theodore  Parker,  W.  H.  Channing,  Mrs.  Maria  Chapman, 
Abby  Kelly,  Christopher  Greene,  and  others  of  the  same  school 
of  thought. 

Labor  amd  OuUure^IhdUands. 

About  1840,  plans  for  life  in  communities  began  to  be  much 
talked  about,  and  Mr.  Alcott  indulged  in  the  hope  that  something 
might  thus  be  done  to  reform  the  evils  of  the  time.  He  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Brook  Farm  community,  and  that  of  Adin  Ballou 
at  Hopedale  in  Milford,  but  declined,  and  instead  fell  back  for  a 
while  on  plain  living  and  manual  labor  at  Concord,  where  he 
worked  in  field  and  garden,  and  in  the  winter  of  1840-1  chopped 
wood  in  the  woodlands  of  that  village.  ■ 

Speaking  of  this  period  in  Mr.  Alcott's  life,  Dr.  Channing  said  in 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  written  in  July,  1841 : — <  Mr.  Alcott 
little  suspects  how  my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  One  of  my  dearest 
ideas  and  hopes  is  the  union  of  labor  and  culture.  1  wish  to  see 
labor  honored,  and  united  with  the  free  development  of  the  intel* 
lect  and  heart  Mr.  Alcott,  hiring  himself  out  for  day  labpr,  and 
at  the  same  time  living  in  a  region  of  high  thought,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  object  in  our  Commonwealth.  I  do  not  care  much 
for  Orpheus  in  *'  The  Dial,"  but  Orpheus  at  the  plow  is  after  my 
own  heart  There  he  teaches  a  grand  lesson ;  more  than  most  of 
OS  teach  by  the  pen.' 

Sailing  for  England  in  May,  1842,  his  experience  there  confirmed 
Mr.  Alcott  in  his  dream  of  an  ideal  community,  and  on  his  return, 
in  October,  he  began  to  prepare  for  founding  such  a  paradise. 
Meanwhile  he  refrised  to  comply  with  the  requurements  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  for  declining  to  pay  his  tax  was  lodged  in  the  Concord  jail, 
January  16, 1848.  The  late  Samuel  Hoar,  fiither  of  Judge  Hoar, 
and  Hon.  Geoige  F.  Hoar,  paid  the  tax  without  Mr.  Alcott's  consent, 
and  he  was  released  the  same  day.    During  the  following  springg. 
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in  company  with  one  of  his  EDgliah  friends,  Charles- Lane,  he  exam- 
ined estates,  with  a  view  to  purchase  one  for  the  proposed  com- 
munity, and  finally  Lane  bought  the  '  Wyman  Farm,'  in  Hanrard, 
consisting  of  90  acres,  vdth  an  old  flEirm-house  upon  it,  where  Mr. 
Alcott  and  his  family,  vdth  Mr.  Lane  and  a  few  others,  took  up  their 
abode  in  June,  1843,  calling  the  new  home  '  Fruitlands.' 

This  place,  a  picturesque  farm,  lying  now  along  the  Worcester 
and  Nashua  railroad,  and  bordering  the  Nashua  river  in  Harvard, 
Mass.,  was  not  well  adapted  for  such  an  experiment  as  Mr.  Alcott 
and  his  friends  undertook ;  nor  did  their  hopes  and  plans  agree  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  world.  Their  way  of  life  was  to  be 
cheerful  and  religious,  free  from  the  falsehood  and  the  cares  that  in- 
fested society ;  it  became,  in  fact,  hard  and  dismal,  and  ended  in 
bringing  Mr.  Alcott,  almost  vdth  despair  in  his  heart,  to  give  up  his 
hopes  of  initiating  a  better  life  among  mankind  by  the  example  of 
such  communities  as  he  had  planned  Fruitlands  to  be.  He  finally 
abandoned  the  farm,  in  poverty  and  disappointment,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  1844.  The  lesson  thus  taught,  was  a  severe  one, 
but  Mr.  Alcott  looks  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  turning  points  in 
his  life.  From  that  day  forward,  he  has  bad  less  desire  to  change 
the  outward  condition  of  men  upon  earth  than  to  modify  and  en- 
lighten their  inward  life. 

Betum  to  Concord — InstrucHon  by  OomoersaHofk 

In  1845,  Mr.  Alcott  bought  a  small  &rm  in  Concord,  with  an  old 
house  upon  it,  which  he  rebuilt  and  christened  '  Hillside.'  A  few 
years  later,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
he  changed  the  name  to  'Wayside.'  At  'Hillside'  Mr.  Alcott  gar- 
dened and  gave  conversations,  and  in  the  year  1847,  while  living 
there,  he  built  in  Mr.  Emerson's  garden,  not  far  off,  the  unique 
summer-house  which  ornamented  the  grounds  until  within  ten  years 
past,  when  it  decayed  and  fell  into  ruin.  In  1848  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  did  not  return  until  1857.  Since  then  he  has  lived 
constantly  in  Concord. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  through  all  this  period 
of  agitation  and  outward  activity,  that  he  could  propagate  his  ideas 
best  by  conversations.  Accordingly,  from  1839  to  the  present 
time,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  held  conversations  on  his 
chosen  subjects,  and  in  many  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country.  He  has  not  valued,  as  many  reformers  do,  the  opportu- 
nity of  moving  great  numbers  of  people,  at  conventions  and  in 
churches,  but  has  preferred  the  more  quiet,  and,  as  he  esteems 
it^  the  more  natural  method  of  conversing.    This  period  of  his  life. 
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may  perhaps,  then,  be  best  described  as  the  period  of  conversalion ; 
although  of  later  years  he  has  often  spoken  from  pulpits  and  plat- 
forms on  the  same  topics  with  which  his  conversations  have  to  do. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  the  first  person  in 
America,  at  least  in  modem  times,  to  develop  conversation  as  a 
means  of  public  instruction,  for  which  it  was  much  employed  in  the 
period  of  Greek  philosophy. 

His  home  has  been  at  all  times  a  center  of  hospitality,  and  a  re- 
sort for  persons  with  ideas  and  aspirations.  Not  unfrequently  hia 
formal  conversations  have  been  held  there ;  at  other  times  in  the 
parlors  of  his  friends,  at  public  halls  or  college  rooms',  or  in  the 
chambers  of  some  club.  A  list  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  these 
conversations  have  taken  place,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  had 
part  in  them,  would  indicate  how  wide  has  been  the  influence,  for 
thought  and  culture,  exercised  by  Mr.  Alcott,  in  this  peculiar  manner. 
Reports^  and  other  ISMicaiions. 

The  '  Record  of  a  School,'  and  the  *  Conversations  on  the  Gos- 
pels,' were  compiled  by  other  persons,  reporting  what  was  said. 
During  the  publication  of  the  Dial,  from  1840  to  1844,  when  it  was 
the  organ  of  the  Transcendentalists,  Mr.  Alcott  contributed  some 
pages,  among  them  his  '  Orphic  Sayings,'  which  attracted  much  no- 
tice, not  always  of  the  most  respectful  kind.  Other  writings  of  that 
period  and  earlier,  for  the  most  part,  remained  in  manuscripts 
After  a  long  period,  in  which  he  published  little  or  nothmg.  Mi; 
Alcott,  in  1856,  became  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Concord, 
and  in  this  capacity  printed  several  long  reports,  which  are  notice* 
able  publications.  He  published  some  essays,  poems,  and  conver- 
sations in  the  Boston  Commonwealth  and  The  Radical,  between 
1863  and  1868,  and  in  the  last  named  year  brought  out  a  modest 
volume  of  essays,  entitled  'Tablets.'  This  was  followed,  in  1872, 
by  another  volume,  styled  '  Concord  Days,'  and  still  other  volumes 
are  said  to  be  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Alcott  is  in  person  tall  and  fiedr,  of  kindly  and  dignified  bear- 
ing, resembling  somewhat  the  portraits  of  Wordsworth,  but  of  a 
more  elegant  mien  and  a  more  polished  manner  than  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  possessed.  At  this  period,  though  touched  by  time, 
he  is  still  youthful  in  spirit  and  capable  of  much  travel  and  fatigue 
and  of  assiduous  mental  labor.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  by  in- 
tellectual efforts  that  he  has  distinguished  himself,  as  by  a  '  wise 
passivity,'  and  a  natural  intuition,  or  as  Mr.  Emerson  has  said  of 
him,  in  the  sketch  which  the  New  American  Cyclopedia  contains,  by 
'  subtle  and  deep  science  of  that  which  actuaUy  passes  in  thought' 
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AssooiATBD  with  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  as  «  bene- 
frctor  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  is  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  the 
late  John  Carter  Brown.  This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Proyidence,  Au- 
gust 27,  1797,  and  died  June  10, 1874.  He  was  educated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1816.  After  spending  some  years  in 
Europe,  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits  in  Providence,  and  at  length 
became  a  partner  in  the  ancestral  house  of  Brown  Ik  Ives,  of  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  partner.  Accustomed  to  the 
use  of  wealth,  he  devoted  it  to  the  gratification  of  elevated  tastes.  He 
began  early  in  life  to  form  a  collection  of  rare  books ;  at  first  in  several 
different  departments  of  literature ;  at  length,  however,  restricting  it  to 
books  relating  to  the  continent  of  America,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  In  making  this  collection,  his  first  aim  was  to  secure,  as 
fiu:  as  possible,  the  rarest  books  relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  original 
editions,  in  whatever  language  they  might  be  printed.  Beginning  at  a 
period  when  competitors  were  comparatively  few,  and  devoting  to  it  a 
large  part  of  a  long  life,  he  was  able  to  obtain  nearly  all  the  works  of 
this  description  which  are  most  highly  prized,  some  of  which  were  pos* 
sessed  by  no  other  person.  His  collection  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1874,  was  thought  to  be  surpassed  by  no  other  of  similar  character  ex- 
tant He  had  caused  a  catalogue  to  be  prepared,  which  was  printed  be- 
tween 1866  and  1871.  This  catalogue  is  in  four  parts,  or  volumes.  The 
first  part,  embracing  the  period  from  1487  to  1600,  contains  600  titles. 
The  second,  for  the  period  between  1601  and  1700,  contains  1,162  titles, 
and  the  third  and  fourth,  for  the  period  between  1701  and  1800,  contain 
together  4,178  titles.  Important  additions  had  also  been  made  of  works 
relating  to  each  of  these  periods.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  allow- 
ing access  to  his  collection,  to  authors  and  others,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates.  He  also  frequently  lent 
his  books  to  be  used  at  a  distance ;  and  in  at  least  three  instances,  be  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  volumes  which,  if  they  had  been  lost,  could  not  have 
been  replaced. 

Mr.  Brown,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the  largest  bene&ctor  of 
Brown  University  next  to  his  lather.  His  gifts  to  this  institution  were 
in  different  forms,  and  were  scattered  over  a  long  period  of  bis  life.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  University  Library,  and  made  important 
additions  to  its  books ;  and  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  gave  a  hand- 
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some  8am  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  Library  building.  To  bis  numer- 
ous gifts,  be  added,  by  bis  last  will  and  testament,  the  bequest  of  a  lot 
of  land,  as  a  site  for  such  a  building,  and  $50,000  towards  its  erection, 
which,  together  with  the  previous  sum,  will  secure  that  result  The  en- 
tire amount  of  his  benefactions  to  the  University  is  not  less  than  $165,- 
000,  an  amount  which,  as  has  been  stated,  has  been  exceeded  only  by 
that  bestowed  by  his  father.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  poor  students,  and 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  aid  them  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
education,  provided  they  were  really  earnest  in  their  work.  He  also  not 
unfrequently  extended  aid  to  academies  and  colleges  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country  that  appealed  to  his  generosity ;  and  of  the  libraries  and 
institutions  of  education  in  his  native  State,  he  was  a  liberal  supporter. 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  movement  initiated 
by  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike  of  South  Kingstown,  in  the  Legislature  of  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  and  conducted  successfully  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
System  of  Public  Schools  for  the  whole  State,  by  Henry  Barnard  of 
Connecticut,  with  the  oodperation  of  prominent  teachers  and  public 
spirited  citizens  organized  and  acting  through  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction.  To  any  call  for  pecuniary  contributions  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  (John  Kingsbury,  LL.  B.,)  Mr.  Brown  promptly 
responded. 

But  his  bene&ctions  were  by  no  means  limited  to  institutions  of  edu- 
cation. Of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
a  bequest  in  his  father's  will,  he  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  and 
a  trustee  till  1867,  when  he  was  made  President  of  the  Corporation,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  frequent- 
ly united  with  its  other  friends  in  liberal  contributions  for  its  benefit 
When  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  was  projected,  in  1868,  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  largest  contributors  for  its  foundation,  and  subsequently 
increased  his  gifts,  and  bequeathed  to  it,  in  his  will,  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
raising  the  entire  amount  of  his  benefiustions  within  about  ten  years  to 
at  least  $65,000. 

Mr.  Brown  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  whether 
State  or  National,  save  in  the  movement  against  slavery.  With  this  he 
was  more  or  less  connected  fh>m  the  beginning.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  *New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
people  Kansas  with  settlers  who  would  make  it  a  free  State.  Of  this 
Society  he  acted  for  a  time  as  President,  and  made  liberal  contributions 
to  its  fiinds ;  but  in  none  of  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected was  he  fond  of  prominent  positions,  nor  did  he  ever  seek  to  exer- 
cise any  controlling  influence  over  their  affairs.  He  was  distinguished 
for  the  honesty  and  simplicity  as  well  as  the  sterling  integrity  of  his  life 
and  character.  He  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  bene&c- 
tors  of  learning,  and  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  philanthropic  institu- 
tions  in  the  State  where  he  was  bom  and  where  he  spent  his  life. 
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THOHAS  BRIT,  D.D. 

Thomas  Brat,  D.D.,  founder  of  the  earliest  Parochial  Libraries 
in  America,  was  bom  in  the  year  1656,  at  Marton,  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, and  educated  at  the  Grammar  school  at  Oswestry,  and  at  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  d^ee  in  1693.  Immedi- 
ately after  he  commenced  bachelor,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
officiated  as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Price,  and  be- 
came vicar  of  Over-Whitacre  in  Warwickshire. 

A  publication  of  his,  in  1693,  entitled  'Catechetical  Lectures,* 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Compton,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
who  at  once  solicited  the  author  to  undertake  an  important  mission 
to  Maryland.  Before  entering  on  his  work,  for  which  he  was 
clothed  with  the  judicial  functions  of  Commissary  for  Maryland,  he 
projected  a  system  of  Parochial  Libraries,  to  be  established  in  each 
parish,  as  a  means  of  further  culture  for  those  who  should  go  out 
as  missionaries  to  the  intellectually  destitute  portions  of  his  field. 

The  Annapolitan  Library. 
Before  leaving  for  Maryland,  Mr.  Bray,  in  company  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colony,  waited  on  the  then  Princess  Anne,  with  the 
dutiful  respects  of  the  Governor  and  people,  who  had  recently 
named  the  capital  of  the  Province  after  her,  Annapolis.  She  testi- 
fied her  grateful  sense  of  this  compliment  by  presenting  Mr.  Bray 
with  a  liberal  contribution  in  aid  of  his  library  project  This 
timely  help  was  memorialized  by  him  by  establishing  his  first  library 
in  Annapolis,  with  a  choice  collection  of  books  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  'Annapolitan  Library.' 

Lending  libraries. 

Meeting  with  repulses,  in  his  application  for  aid  for  the  poor 
parishes  in  Maryland,  on  the  ground  that  similar  help  was  needed 
by  the  poor  rural  clergy  of  England,  Mr.  Bray  at  once  solicited  and 
received  subscriptions  from  those  who  declined  the  first,  to  estab- 
lish Lending  Libraries  in  every  deanery  in  the  kingdom.  In  this 
connection  he  published,  in  1696,  BiUiotheea  Parochialis^  a  scheme 
of  theological  reading,  with  a  list  of  books,  which  might  be  profita- 
bly read  by  the  reverend  clei^,  on  the  most  important  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 

Socieiy  for  the  PropagaUan  of  GhriaHan  Knowledge. 

In  1697,  he  proffered  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  which 
he  had  secured  to  be  numerously  signed,  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  the  lands  alienated  on  account  of  alledged  superstitious  uses,  for 
the  propagation  of  religion  in  the  plantations.    Failing  in  this,  he 
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went  over  to  Holland  to  solicit  from  King  William  his  consent  to  a 
grant  of  some  arrears  of  taxes  dae  to  the  crown,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Not  snccessfiil  in  this  scheme,  he  drew  np  a  plan  of  a  volun- 
tary Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Religions  Knowledge,  as  well  at 
home  as  in  the  plantations,  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  this  Society  was  actually  formed  in  1697. 

These  labors,  so  widely  beneficent,  had  been  performed  by  Dr. 
Bray,  while  his  salary  as  Commissary  was  in  abeyance,  and  could 
not  be  enjoyed  until  he  was  actually  on  duty  in  Maryland ;  and 
whdn  he  was  offered  preferment  at  home,  he  still  labored  on  to  pro- 
cure libraries  and  missionaries  for  his  province.  He  sailed  for 
America  in  1699,  but  returned,  in  1701,  to  England  to  secure  the 
Royal  sanction  to  a  measure,  passed  by  the  Assembly,  for  establish- 
ing the  Church  of  England  and  securing  the  legal  maintenance  in 
the  province. 

Dr.  Bray  did  not  return  to  America,  but  continued  to  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  missionary  operations  of  his  church.  He  published, 
in  1701,  a  Memorial  representing  the  state  of  Religion  and  Learn- 
ing in  the  Foreign  Plantations,  and  advocated  the  selection,  prepar- 
ation, and  employment  of  suitable  persons  to  be  missionaries  in  the 
colonies — young  men,  of  a  true  missionary  spirit,  with  strength  and 
will  to  endure  labor  and  fatigue,  of  exemplary  lives  and  conversation, 
and  well-read  in  theological  learning,  to  meet  at  once  the  endless 
variety  of  objections  and  fancies  to  which  ignorance  and  isolation 
had  given  birth  in  the  colonies.  His  plans  for  meeting  these  wants, 
although  not  specifically  carried  out,  resulted  in  the  organizing  of  a 
society  for  the  same  general  purpose  on  his  return  from  America. 

Society  for  FropagaUng  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parte. 

In  May,  1701,  on  the  petition  of  Dr.  Bray,  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  seal,  were  issued  for  creating  another  corporation  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign 
Parts* — an  institution  to  which  the  Episcopal  church,  all  over  the 
world,  owes  a  debt  of  grateful  affection. 

In  1706,  be  accepted  the  donative  of  of  St.  Botolph  without 
Aldgate,  worth  £150  per  annum,  having  been  for  some  time  enabled 
to  continue  in  his  benevolent  work  only  by  a  gift  of  Lord  Weymouth. 
In  1727,  he  made  a  casual  visit  to  White  Chapel  prison,  and  was  so 
much  afiected  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners,  that  he 
at  once  solicited  benefactions  for  their  relief,  which  led  to  a  more 
extended  effort  for  the  improvement  of  British  prisons  generally. 

Dr.  Bray  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  1730. 
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M.  Gbobgb  Pouchbt,  in  the  Beme  dea  Deua  Mandea,  in  1809, 
pablished  a  paper  on  the  German  Universities,  founded  on  his  own 
observation  and  studies,  as  a  student  in  Berlin,  and  on  the  reports  of 
Jaccoud  and  Lorain.  This  paper  was  translated,  and  appeared  in  the 
lAffing  Age  for  January,  1870,  and  a  portion  of  this  we  transfer  to  our 
pages  as  a  contribution  to  our  International  Estimate  of  National 
Systems  of  Public  Instruction: 

UNTVXBSITT  OBGAlTtZATIOlY. 

Each  University  is  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
it  is  placed,  but  it  takes  also  a  title  in  memory  of  the  sovereign  who  founded 
or  restored  it  Thus  Berlin  contains  the  Frederick  William  University,  and 
Freiburg  the  Albertlne.  All  the  Universities  regard  themselves  as  members 
of  one  family,  whether  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  or  Bohemia.  This 
fraternity  extends  without  limit  The  Universities  of  Russia  and  Holland 
borrow  professors  from  Germany.  A  great  step  in  civilization  will  be  made 
when  our  institutions  are  so  modified  as  to  permit  a  similar  exchange  of 
scientific  men  with  neighboring  nations.  The  German  Universities,  in  other 
respects  absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  are  established  on  the  same 
plan,  and  submitted  to  the  same  regime. 

The  Universities  are  corporate  bodies,  with  certain  privileges,  but  receiving 
subsidies  and  professors  from  the  State.  The  funds  of  the  University,  when 
there  are  any,  arc  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  cannot  be  alienated  by 
the  State.  If  they  are  large  enough,  the  University  is  not  under  the  power  of 
the  administration,  which  cannot  even  move  it  from  one  town  to  another.  At 
Freiburg,  the  principal  resource  of  the  University  is  a  municipal  grant  which 
would  be  annulled  in  case  of  transplantation.  These  are  exceptional  condi- 
tions ;  most  of  the  Universities  receive  subsidies  from  the  State,  which  are 
very  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  budgets  of  the  littie  countries  which 
vote  them.  The  University  of  Leipsic  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  120,000  thalers ; 
Saxony  adds  to  this  sum  58,600  thalers.  The  University  of  Berlin  has  a  rev- 
enue of  only  72  thalers,  and  receives  180,000  thalers  from  the  government 
During  the  year  1861,  Prussia  expended  for  its  seven  Universities  the  sum  of 
590,860  thalers,  or  in  round  numbers  400,000  dollars  in  gold,  to  which  were 
added  the  private  revenues  of  the  Universities  themselves. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Prussian  law,  **  the  Universities  are  privileged 
corporations  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  the  professors  and  matriculated 
fetudents,  and  of  the  employ^  and  their  inferiors  in  its  administration,''  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  persons  attached  to  the  Universities  enjoy  the  academic  priv- 
ileges. The  very  fencing,  swimming  and  riding  masters,  the  beadle,  the 
janitor,  the  jailor,  and  the  lamplighter  enjoy  these  advantages,  and  see  their 
names  after  those  of  the  professors  on  the  official  list  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation.  As  for  the  students,  the  mere  entering  of  their  names  confers 
upon  them  citizenship  in  the  University.  They  are  subject  from  that  moment, 
like  the  employ^  and  assistants,  to  a  special  jurisdiction,  the  representative 
of  which,  in  Prussia  at  least,  is  styled  the  University  Judge.  Generally  he  is 
a  magistrate  of  the  town.  He  has  the  rank  of  professor,  and  has  a  position 
on  the  left  of  the  rector.  He  takes  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  disci- 
pline and  misdemeanors  committed  by  the  students  and  minor  officials,  even 
16  241 
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oatside  of  the  limits  of  the  Univenity,  and  can  condemn  them  to  confine- 
ment in  the  academic  prison. 

As  to  the  Professors,  they  govern  themselves,  decide  all  qaestions  relattng 
to  instmction,  and  maintain  their  privileges  scrapnlonsly  intact  Doubtless 
these  are  less  than  they  formerly  were,  having  been  diminished  by  the  suc- 
cessive expansions  of  the  common  law,  but  as  they  are  still  a  guarantee  of 
the  independence  of  the  governing  board,  that  is  enough  to  make  them 
precious.  The  Professors  are  only  subject  to  themselves  and  to  the  heada 
whom  they  elect  Each  year  the  Faculty  appoints  its  Dean,  and  the  four 
Faculties,  in  assembly,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Rector  and  Senate.  This 
last  body  consists  of  tho  Rector,  his  predecessor,  the  four  Deans  and  six 
members  chosen  among  the  Professors.  It  represents  the  highest  expression 
of  academic  power,  and  its  judgment  is  final.  It  is  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  afiairs  of  the  corporation,  and  defending  it,  when  necessary,  against 
the  invasion  of  power.  It  is  still  a  prerogative  of  the  UniverBity  that  every 
public  document  published  by  the  Senate  and  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
Rector  is  exempt  from  the  censorship  in  the  countries  where  that  exists. 

COBF8  OF  INBTBUCTIOM. 

The  corps  of  instruction  of  a  German  University  consists  of  four  classes  of 
teachers  having  very  distinct  rights,  namely,  ordinary  professors,  professors 
extraordinary,  prkHU-^U)eentm^  who  may  be  compared  to  tutors,  and  finally, 
decidedly  below  the  others,  the  teachers  of  languages  and  polite  accomplish- 
ments. These  last  liave  not  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  employ^  of  the  faculty.  They  teach  ail  the  modem  languages, 
sometimes  even  those  of  the  East,  music,  singing,  riding,  dancing,  fencing, 
swimming,  gymnastics,  stenography,  and  writing.  These  teachers  are  not 
merely  under  the  patronage  of  the  University.  Their  teaching  is  supervised 
by  tbe  senate;  and  their  prices  are  sometimes  fixed  by  a  tarifi^  some  even 
receiving  a  slight  salary. 

The  ordinary  professors  form  the  faculty.  The  Dean  as  well  as  the  Rector 
are  always  chosen  from  among  them,  and  they  alone  are  members  of  the 
Senate.  They  are  never  numerous.  The  largest  faculties  of  philosophy,  as 
those  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Breslau,  have  not  more  than  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  of  them ;  a  small  number,  when  one  considers  that  in  the  facul- 
ties of  philosophy,  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  human  Icnowl- 
edge,  excepting  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  Their  number  depends  upon 
the  wealth  and  popularity  of  the  University,  and  in  the  small  faculties  is  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  insufficient  and  indeed  almost  absurd.  At  Jena,  the 
medical  faculty  contains  only  five  professors;  the  law  faculty  at  Giessen  only 
four.  These  professors  represent  as  it  were  the  instruction  of  the  faculty  re- 
duced to  its  meagrest  limits,  and  (carcdy  suflicing  for  the  academic  demands; 
but  they  are  always  supported  by  hunger  numbers  of  extraordinary  professors 
and  of  primt-docuUm  who  enlarge  and  complete  the  scheme  of  studies. 

The  ordinary  professors  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  from  a  list  pre- 
sented by  the  faculty.  The  formalities  are  nearly  tho  same  in  all  the  German 
States.  The  vacancy  of  the  chaii  is  publicly  announced  through  the  news- 
papers, and  any  one  who  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  can  become  a  can- 
didate by  presenting  an  application  to  the  faculty.  The  latter  in  its  turn  is 
not  obliged  to  choose  from  among  these  candidates ;  it  maizes  out  its  own 
list  in  perfect  freedom  at  a  special  meeting  in  which  only  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessors take  part  This  list  contains  generally  three  names;  but  when  the 
faculty  deems  proper,  when  it  wishes  to  bestow  an  especial  mark  of  esteem 
on  any  candidate,  he  is  nominated  alone.  This  honor  is  customary  when  the 
candidate  is  already  ordinary  professor  in  another  faulty.    The  Rector  trana- 
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mits  the  list  to  the  mhiister,  and  he  presents  it  to  the  sovereign,  without  being 
at  liberty  to  make  any  alteration  in  it  This  priyilege  which  the  University 
has  of  commnnicatlng  to  the  ruler  of  the  State  the  expression  of  its  choice, 
without  limitation  from  any  intermediate  authority,  is  one  of  its  oldest 
prerogatives,  and  one  of  those  which  it  guards  with  the  greatest  jealousy. 
There  is  no  example,  even  in  Austria,  of  an  appointment  made  by  the  sover- 
eign outside  of  the  list  of  the  faculty.  There  have  been  certain  cases  of  the 
refusal  of  the  appointment  for  political  reasons,  and  under  such  circum- 
EtanceA  the  place  has  renudned  vacant  xmtil  matters  were  reconciled.  In  such 
cases  the  government  imposes  a  fort  of  veto;  but  it  would  never  occur  to  it 
to  substitute  its  own  candidate  for  that  of  the  corporation.  It  sometimes 
happens  also  that  it  complies  with  the  public  sentiment,  which  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  professors  but  affirmed  by  the  students.  The  latter  being 
themselves  members  of  the  corporation,  can  in  fact  under  certain  circum- 
stances interfere  directly.  When  they  think  they  have  a  serious  reason  for 
not  approving  the  choice  which  has  been  made,  they  have  the  right  to  make 
known  to  the  sovereign  their  xmheeded  desires.  One  of  the  best  known  pro< 
f essors  of  the  Vienna  medical  faculty  owes  his  chair  solely  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  sort 

SALABUS  AND   C0MPBN8ATI0N  OF  FBOFBSSOB8. 

The  regular  salary  of  the  ordinary  professors  varies  in  the  different  Uni- 
versities and  even  with  different  professors  in  the  same  University.  Every 
ten  years  it  is  increased.  Moreover  the  academic  faculty  in  order  to  attract 
to  itself  some  famous  professor  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  offer  him 
extraordinary  advantages.  At  every  vacancy  a  curious  sort  of  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  the  professor  takes  place  between  the  Universities.  It  is  all 
done  discreetly,  but  the  bidding  is  none  the  less  genuine.  It  is  thus  that  a 
professor  according  to  his  merit  as  a  savant,  or  his  success  in  his  instruction 
—the  two  advantages  are  equally  sought  for— is  able  to  advance  from  the 
smaller  to  the  more  important  Universities ;  and  if  he  has  a  place  at  Vienna 
or  Berlin  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  it  by  imceaslng  efiCorts.  The  professor's 
chair  in  Germany  is  never  a  place  of  repose,  or  the  reward  of  a  completed 
career.    There  Is  never-ending  toil  and  contest    Self-interest  forbids  sloth. 

In  fact  the  professor  does  not  receive  all  his  emolument  from  the  State,  as 
is  the  case  in  France.  A  part  of  it  is  paid  him  directly  by  the  students.  The 
French  system  may  have  its  merits,  but  it  certainly  has  one  disadvantage. 
The  least  is  that  it  becomes  customary  for  this  fixed  salary  to  be  regarded  as 
the  recompense  for  a  life  consecrated  to  toil,  and  not  as  the  remuneration  for 
the  work  of  instruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  professor  occupies 
himself  but  very  little  with  his  pupils.  Our  men  of  science  rarely  have 
about  them  students  from  whom  they  receive  fees.  They  entrench  them- 
selves in  this  matter  behind  a  certain  dignity  which  in  Germany  is  Judged 
very  severely.  The  Germans  say  to  us :  "  that  your  instruction  is  gratuitous, 
appears  to  be  advantageous  to  the  students,  but  it  is  rather  more  so  to  the 
professor,  by  freeing  him  from  the  duty  of  instruction  at  hours  for  which  ho 
has  the  right  to  maintain  that  he  is  not  paid."  It  is^  doubtful  indeed  whether 
this  system  be  of  advantage  to  the  student  All  those  who  have  frequented 
or  had  the  direction  of  laboratories  know  that  those  alone  work  who  pay. 
We  are  so  constituted.  Gratuitous  higher  instruction  Is  a  generous  dream, 
but  it  is  a  dream,  and  moreover  is  it  quite  Just  that  those  studies  wliich  lead 
to  honor,  to  great  industries,  to  brilliant  and  lucrative  positions,  should  be 
gratuitous,  when  no  one  thinks  of  demanding  the  same  privilege  for  that 
secondary  instruction,  which  now  a  days  is  indispensable  for  entrance  into 
the  most  modest  career  ?    There  b  a  certain  inconsex^iuence  In  this. 
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The  Germans  find  a  donble  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  professor  besides 
receiving  a  fixed  salary  from  the  State  is  directly  paid  by  his  pupils.  In  the 
first  place  the  teacher  seeks  the  more  to  adapt  himself  to  their  needs,  and 
besides,  his  fees  are  always  in  proportion  to  his  merits,  whether  the  students 
be  attracted  by  his  brilliant  lectures,  or  the  wish  to  hear  the  author  of  famous 
works.  In  France  the  student  pays  each  trimester  a  certain  entrance  fee, 
which  in  fact  confers  no  privileges  upon  him,  elnce  the  instruction  is  open  to 
the  public  The  sum  of  these  fees  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  th^  exam- 
inations and  of  the  diploma.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  title  of  doctor.  In  Ger- 
many, the  student  chooses,  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  the  courses 
which  he  proposes  to  follow.  He  inscribes  his  name  with  the  Secretary,  and 
pays  for  each  one  a  certain  fee  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  professor.  The 
rules  content  themselves  with  setting  a  minimum,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
is  established  shows  the  constant  tendency  of  the  German  Universities  to 
render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works.  The  minimum  to  be  paid  by  the 
student  for  a  semestrial  course  is  as  many  momentary  units  as  the  professor 
gives  lessons  a  week.  If  he  gives,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  five  lessons,  the 
fee  is  5  florins  in  Austria,  in  Prussia  5  thalers.  The  professor  receives  the 
whole  of  the  fees,  but  they  are  paid  at  the  Secretary's  office,  thereby  avoiding 
any  awkwardness.  By  the  income  which  he  draws  from  the  students,  the 
professor  is  interested  in  giving  a  large  number  of  lessons  in  ofder  to  increase 
the  minimum  and  have  them  good,  in  order  to  secure  many  auditors.  By 
that  part  of  his  salary  which  he  receives  from  the  State,  he  \A  secure  in 
sickness  and  old  age.  There  is  no  retired  list ;  the  title  of  Professor  is 
held  for  life.  When  the  Professor  becomes  infirm,  he  rests.  Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  professors  and  pHmU-doeenlen  instruction  is  not  impaired. 

FRIYAT-DOCBNTEN  Ain>  THB  SUCCB88ION  OF  FB0FE8S0RS. 

The  Pruf  slan  regulations  say :  "  The  mission  of  the  University  is  by  means 
of  lectures  and  other  academic  exercises  to  give  general  instruction,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  to  young  men  suitably  prepared  by  their  elementary 
studies,  and  it  Is  moreover  to  qualify  them  to  enter  the  difTerent  branches  of 
the  service  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  professions  which 
demand  a  learned  education  of  a  high  order.**  It  is  evident  that  with  its 
small  number  of  ordinary  professors  the  University  cannot  fill  out  such  a 
programme.  It  is  here  that  the  extraordinary  professors  and  the  privat-docen- 
ten  come  in.  At  Berlin  for  twenty-seven  ordinary  professors  in  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy,  there  are  thirty- three  professors  extraordinary  This  number 
is  never  limited.  It  depends  upon  the  resources  of  the  University,  or  the 
sums  that  the  government  puts  at  its  disposal.  If  the  Faculty  finds  that  a 
new  or  important  branch  of  science  is  not  represented  in  their  instruction, 
it  seeks  a  professor  extraordinary  to  fill  the  gap,  or  it  gives  this  title  to  some 
man  of  merit  whom  it  wishes  to  secure,  meanwhile  vraiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attach  him  more  closely.  The  professors  extraordinary  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty.  Their  functions 
are  for  Ufe.  Often  they  have  no  other  salary  than  the  students*  fees,  the 
amount  of  which  they  fix  as  the  other  professors  do.  By  way  of  exception, 
a  regular  salary  may  be  granted  to  those  whose  courses  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
attract  many  pupils. 

As  to  the  position  of  priual-docerU,  it  is  open  to  every  one  who  has  attained 
the  degree  of  doctor.  It  is  acquired  by  a  special  examination,  the  details  of 
which  are  carefully  fixed  by  rule.  It  is  an  examination,  but  without  compe- 
tition. There  are  no  competitive  examinations  in  Germany;  they  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  a  University,  which  Is  to  leave  the  entrance  free 
to  every  capacity,  with  the  number  only  limited  by  the  necessities  of  instruc- 
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tlon.  The  pHival-doeentm  neyer  receWe  any  other  emolument  than  the 
students*  fees,  and  lose  their  title  If  they  remain  two  years  unemployed. 
They  vary  the  instmction  of  the  Faculty  as  the  extraordinary  Professors 
complete  it  The  lectures  of  the  prwai-doeenieH  often  serve  as  repetitionin 
In  fact,  nothing  is  more  conmion  tlian  to  see  several  courses  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  one  Faculty.  Hence  arises  rivalry  among  the  professors  which  cannot 
but  be  of  advantage  to  the  students.  There  is  perfect  liberty  on  both  sides. 
The  professor  teaches  what  he  will  and  as  he  will,  the  student  goes  where  he 
knows  he  can  best  secure  economy  and  profit  A  curious  rule  allows  him  to 
attend  all  the  courses  of  the  Faculty  ffratia  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the  semes- 
ter. Only  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  he  obliged  to  make  his  choice  and 
register  himself.  A  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  single  course,  even  at  that 
of  a  privat-docent^  or  at  another  University,  admits  one  to  the  examinations, 
and  no  examiner  takes  it  amiss  that  the  candidate  has  not  followed  his 
lectures. 

Cost  of  French  and  Oerman  Higher  SdueaUon. 

Without  doubt  the  sums  x>aid  to  the  professors  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  soon  exceed  the  trimestrial  fees  of  our  French  student,  but  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  hours  given  by  the  professor  to 
his  courses,  the  number  of  pupils  that  he  has,  and  the  faculties  given  for 
practical  instruction.  One  can  thus  readily  convince  himself  that  the  ex- 
pen^e8  of  the  German  student  are  much  more  thoroughly  repaid,  and  that 
the  amount  of  instruction  which  he  would  receive  in  France  for  the  same 
sum  cannot  be  compared  wlUx  that  which  he  gets  in  Germany.  And  more- 
over, to  appreciate  the  expense  of  education  in  any  country,  it  is  not  enough 
to  know  what  the  schooling  costs,  we  must  ascertain  the.  total  amount  of 
the  academic  expenses  added  to  the  general  cost  of  removal  and  living.  It  is 
evident  that  the  smaller  university  towns  offer  to  students  of  moderate 
means  advantages  of  cheap  living,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Paris.  Cer- 
tain universities,  as  that  of  Grelfswald,  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by 
poor  students,  while  Bonn  and  Heidelbeiig,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  drink 
wine,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  wealthy  and  frivolous.  Finally  one  ought 
besides  to  take  into  account  certain  conditions  wliich  lessen  still  further  the 
average  expenses  of  studying  in  Germany. 

The  professor  can.always  at  his  pleasure  exempt  a  student  from  the  pay- 
ment of  his  fee.  He  always  does  this  for  foreigners  who  bring  letters  of 
introduction  to  him,  and  we  have  everywhere  found  that  this  hospitality  of 
knowledge  is  generously  practised.  Another  custom  grants  the  same  exemp- 
tion to  the  sons  of  professors  and  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  universities 
even  down  to  the  secretary.  The  faculty  itself  can  remit  all  or  half  of  the 
fees  to  such  students  as  shall  prove  their  poverty  and  at  the  same  thne  give 
evidence  by  a  special  examination  of  merit  and  ability.  The  number  of  those 
who  profit  from  these  immxmities  is  estimated  at  1200,  or  one  fifth  of  the 
German  students.  The  expenses  of  the  students  are  often  defrayed  by  ex- 
hibitions, founded  either  by  the  State,  by  parishes,  or  by  private  individuals. 
At  Greifswald,  where  there  are  only  850  students,  there  are  more  than  forty 
such  foundations.  They  are  divided  on  examination  among  students  who 
bring  certificates  of  poverty.  There  are  other  and  humbler  foundations; 
the  University  for  instance  always  disposes  of  a  certain  number  of  free 
plates,  in  a  restaurant  of  the  town,  and  these  are  allotted  each  semester  to 
poor  students  after  a  special  examination,  which  is  held  with  a  certain  solem- 
nity before  the  assembled  faculty,  and  only  includes  the  subjects  studied 
during  the  last  term.  Among  institutions  which  have  been  founded  in  a 
more  modem  spirit,  the  solicitude  of  the  af^na  maJUr  for  her  Indigent  students 
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is  no  less  constant  There  has  existed  at  Heidelbeig  since  the  year  1868  an 
association  for  the  assistance  of  slcl^  students.  The  professors  belong  to  thu 
association.  The  students  pay  a  semi-annual  subscription  of  SO  l^reuzers,  but 
are  exempt  from  this  in  case  of  poverty.  '  The  professors  contribute  to  it 
their  time,  care,  and  good  will  The  patients  have  a  special  ward  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  choose  the  doctor  they  prefer.  Those  who  are  able  pay  their 
board,  the  others  are  attended  gratuitously.  The  council  of  the  association 
is  composed  of  the  prorector,  who  corresponds  to  the  rector  of  other  uni- 
versities, two  professors  of  the  medical  faculty,  a  doctor  of  the  town,  two 
professors  chosen  each  year  by  the  Senate,  and  five  students. 

The  universal  interest  in  Germany  in  advanced  studies  does  not  grow  out 
of  bounties,  scholarships,  and  prizes,  but  the  number,  merit  and  independence 
of  the  teaching  body,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  and  of 
science.  It  is  a  matter  of  especial  importance  that  the  si/dem  of  education 
ehovld  be  capable  of  reoeiving  aU  neeestary  modifteatitms  vithout  delay  and  without 
fHoUnee,  The  higher  instruction  in  Trance,  imprisoned  from  its  origin  in  the 
administrative  mould,  is  to-day  the  same  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  scarcely 
have  any  new  chairs  been  created.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
of  education,  free  from  all  governmental  shackles,  has  continually  changed, 
grown  and  perfected  itself,  by  the  mere  rivalry  of  the  various  universities. 
In  the  la  t  fifty  years  the  number  of  courses  has  at  least  doubled.  The 
faculties  of  law  and  theology  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  but  those  of 
medicine  and  philosophy,  more  allied  to  the  movement  of  the  age,  have  seen 
the  number  of  their  instructors  increase  from  day  to  day.  At  ^erlln  the 
number  of  professors  and  privai-doeerUen  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
philosophy  was  127  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862;  In  1864  it  was  140;  an  in- 
crease of  18  professors  in  two  years,  and  as  each  gives  on  an  average  two 
courses,  this  is  an  augmentation  of  twenty-six  semi-annual  courses. 
No  (Sirrieulum—Libefiy  of  Inttruction. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  ehaSre^  there  are  only  prqfeteon.  The 
•  Faculty  is  not  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  courses,  it 
is  a  corporation  of  professors  who  teach  after  their  own  fashion.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  schemes  advance,  not  only  are  new  men  added  to  the  Faculty,  but 
each  professor  varies  his  instruction  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  conform,  even  in  appearance,  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  programme  which  was  countersigned  by  a  minister  of  state  some 
twenty  years  before. 

If  he  makes  mistakes,  if  he  follows  the  wrong  path,  ihe  pri»at'doeenien  are 
there;  they  will  not  fail  in  their  own  interest  to  supply  any  omission  in  the 
instruction  of  the  professors.  Is  a  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  pro- 
fessor, it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  appoint  some  plodding  dullard  to  fill  it, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  ho  has  religiously  followed  the  beaten  path.  The 
Faculty  does  not  bind  itself  to  continue  any  of  its  courses.  In  the  last  six 
years,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin  has  had  to  replace  three  ordinary 
professors,  two  of  chemistry,  and  one  of  astronomy;  it  has  secured  a 
physicist,  a  mathematician,  and  a  paleontologist 

The  German  system  of  education,  thanks  to  this  freedom  of  the  professors, 
which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  method,  has  acquired  a  multiplicity,  variety, 
and  adaptability  which  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
foreseeing  central  administration.  Every  branch  of  science,  no  matter  how 
special,  though  It  be  the  growth  of  yesterday,  has  the  right  of  citizenship  In 
the  University,  and  Invites  students.  We  should  like  to  give  an  entire  list  of 
the  courses  delivered  during  the  last  semester  In  one  of  the  greater  Faculties 
of  Philosophy.    There  would  be  found  all  the  natural,  historical,  and  social 
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sciences  more  or  less  folly  represented  according  to  the  interests  of  the 
times:  the  theory  of  micrometric  observaUons  by  the  side  of  postal  law. 
Moll^re^s  plays  by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of  the  Trojan  cycle.  French 
civil  law  is  expounded  at  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  Berne, 
and  Heidelberg.  Instruction  is  given  in  various  ways.  One  professor  com- 
ments upon  a  work  he  is  about  to  publish,  another  simply  describes  a  Journey 
he  has  made.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  course  on  the  literature  of  a  foreign 
language^  be  held  In  that  tongue,  in  French,  Italian,  or  English.  At  some 
of  the  older  Universities  the  lectures  are  given  in  Latin.  At  Prague,  there 
are  some  young  prUmt-docenUn  who  instruct  in  the  rzeeh  language. 

Each  professor  holds  generally  two  courses  at  the  same  time,  or  even  three, 
for  which  he  charges  different  fees.  On  the  programmes  they  are  styled 
pMiee,  pHvatUn^  priifaiistime.  The  lectures  publice  are  those  for  which  the 
student  has  only  the  minimum  fee  to  pay.  These  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  others  are,  if  it  is  desired,  a  sort  of  conferences,  or  actual  recitations, 
the  price  of  which  is  sometimes  higher,  but  which  none  the  less  are  an- 
nounced upon  the  official  programme,  and  are  often  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
University.  They  are  generally  upon  some  very  special  point,  or  are  of  a 
more  practical  nature  than  the  others.  One  professor  may  lecture  in  one  of 
his  courses  on  meteorology,  and  in  the  other  on  experimental  physics.  Bopp 
lectured  pMiee  on  Sansl^rit,  and  prkfolim  on  the  comparative  grammar  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German. 

Fbrm  and  Place  qf  IruArveHon, 

The  lecturers  have  no  oratorical  pretensions.  The  only  care  of  the  profes- 
sor Is  to  be  understood.  Some,  in  the  great  cities,  have  occasionally  tried  to 
break  through  the  old  academic  simplicity  by  inviting  the  outside  public.  At 
Berlin  we  saw  an  attempt  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  DuBois-Reymond.  On 
one  evening  of  every  week  the  citizens  of  Berlin  would  crowd  into  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  the  University,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  more  than 
S0O  places.  The  students  were  few,  the  majority  were  men  of  a  certain  age, 
scientific  amateurs,  old  students  of  the  University  who  were  not  sorry  to  be 
once  more  within  the  walls  which  had  witnessed  their  youthful  studies.  The 
learned  professor  read  his  lecture,  which  he  tried  to  make  eloquent.  It  was 
upon  the  recent  progress  made  in  the  department  of  biology— spontaneous 
generation,  the  antiquity  of  man,  palsontology,  he  treated  of  them  all.  Tliis 
method  of  lecturing,  of  which  one  can  form  an  idea  from  the  conferences  of 
the  Sorbonne  save  tiiat  there  were  no  ladles  present,  and  that  no  experiments 
were  made  simply  to  amuse  the  audience,  was  so  opposed  to  the  old  university 
usages  that  it  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  some  slight  feelings  of  Jealousy. 
When  the  students  saw  this  emhient  physiologist  discussing  thus  all  varieties 
of  subjects,  they  raid,  somewhat  maliciously,  that  he  a<»pired  to  Fucceed 
Humboldt  They  f aid,  too,  that  these  lecture*,  given  before  a  public  com- 
posed solely  of  amateurs,  were  of  no  uee  for  the  progress  of  science,  and  that 
DuBols-Reymond  would  liave  done  better  to  leave  the  business  of  vulgarizing 
knowledge  to  tho^e  who  had  npt  advanced  it,  as  he  had  done. 

Nowhere  In  Germany  are  there  large  halls  like  those  at  Paris,  or  in  f  ome  of 
our  provincial  towns.  The  lecture-rooms  are  small,  often  inconvenient,  and 
poorly  lighted.  In  fact,  the  first  comer  one  can  find  is  good  enough.  Von 
Siebold,  at  Munich,  lectures  in  the  garret  of  the  museum.  A  sort  of  in- 
timacy is  very  soon  established  between  the  professor  and  his  pupils  by  the 
very  sx>ecial  nature  of  the  lectures,  and  the  small  number  of  students  who 
attend  them.  A  few  years  ago  Ewald,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  at 
GGttingen,  was  confined  to  hi^  bed  by  illness.  He  gave  his  lecture?  in  his 
chamber.  The  etudents,  seated  around  his  bed,  were  busy  writing,  while 
Madame  Ewald  attended  to  her  household  duties.    It  is  nothing  uncommon 
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for  the  lectures,  eyen  puMee  lectnrea,  to  be  given  at  the  pro£e£8or*8  hon^e. 
Five  or  six  of  us  attended  Ehrenberg's  lectures.  Ue  received  ns  in  hid  study, 
in  the  midt  of  his  microscopes,  his  books,  and  his  menagerie  of  infu  oria 
bottled  in  tubes.  We  would  talk  about  the  last  meeting,  ask  the  explanation 
of  tome  matter  which  would  cau5e  a  long  digression ;  in  looking  for  one 
creature  in  the  tubes,  we  would  come  upon  another,  and  the  lecture  had  to  be 
begun  anew;  or  ehe  it  was  some  obscure  reference  that  had  to  be  explained, 
and  we  rummaged  through  the  library;  and  the  result  was,  that  with  all  their 
interruptions  and  irregularities  these  lectures  were  most  excellent  and 
profitable. 

This  di'^dain  of  all  show,  this  eimplicity  are  not  mere  matters  of  fashion, 
they  are  related  to  the  very  essence  of  German  instruction.  The  professor 
teaches  us  as  he  works,  his  coureci  are  only  an  exposition  of  hi-^  metliod. 
He  explores  and  shows  how  a  subject  is  to  be  explored.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  German  professor  ** works  aloud,**  before  his  pupils;  the  phra«e  is  very 
accurate.  In  France  our  scientific  professors  confine  thenuelves  to  showing 
the  results  that  have  been  acquired. 

General  SpirU  qf  Seientifle  Researeh. 

The  German  University  has  founded  the  icientific  glory  of  the  country. 
E\&Ty  privai-doemt  Isnows  that  his  only  chance  of  success  is  to  make  himself 
known  by  deeper  investigation,  and  better  work  than  hi  rivals  can  perform. 
He  knows  too  that  his  personal  standing  is  in  no  danger  from  intrigue  or 
disgrace,  from  Che  interference  of  officials  or  the  Judgment  of  a  remote 
superior  who  is  to  l>e  won  by  flattery.  Hi>  only  Judges  will  be  his  peers,  the 
professors  of  other  Faculties,  under  the  protection  of  public  opinion.  The 
seientifle  reviews  proclaim  the  re^-ults  of  hU  etudle?,  and  the  students  Fpread 
the  renown  of  his  instruction.  His  future  is  sure,  he  will  become  titular  or 
supplementary  professor.  No  power,  no  clique  can  prevent  him.  There  Is 
no  ca«e  on  record  of  a  privai-docerU  of  merit  who  ha^  remained  in  the  second 
rank.  The  secret  of  this  is  in  tliat  German  freedom  from  centralization, 
which  flll4  U4  with  astonishment  The  privat'doeeni  of  a  great  university 
leaves  it  without  fear,  he  has  no  need  of  keeping  friends  or  a  powerful  pro- 
tector there  in  order  to  be  a<«ured  of  his  recall  at  some  future  day.  He  is 
certain  that  he  will  be  summoned  from  his  exile  at  one  of  the  less -known 
universities,  such  as  Giessen,  Rostock,  or  Marburg,  if  he  prove  himself  worth}*. 

After  Ptudying  and  lecturing  all  day,  the  young  professors  gather  in  the 
evening,  drink  a  glass  of  beer  together,  exchange  ecienUfic  information, 
diFcus9,  affirm  their  doctrines,  and  excite  from  this  mutual  contact  greater 
ardor  for  the  next  day's  work. 

The  eighteenth  century  gave  French  science  the  preponderance  in  Europe. 
In  1795,  Pallas,  a  German,  printed  at  St  Peter^buig  his  Tableau  phytique  «( 
tcpographique  de  la  Tauride  in  French.  Until  1804  the  Memoirs  of  Uie 
Academy  of  Berlin  were  issued  in  French.  French  had  become  the  language 
of  learning  throughout  the  continent  All  this  advance  has  been  lost  The 
wars  of  the  Empire,  crowned  by  the  awakening  of  German  nationality,  were 
the  signal  of  a  violent  reaction  which  extended  to  literature  and  f  eience.  The 
universities,  after  having  rai«ed  the  theory  of  education  to  a  lofty  height,  are 
now  founding  its  practice  on  the  broade  t  basip.  The  German  ndnd  has  been 
renewed  by  them,  it  quits  its  secular  fwaddUng-clothes,  and  enters  into  the 
maturity  of  the  modem  spirit  with  all  the  advantage  of  an  unrivalled 
Oystem  of  education.  Therefore  the  influence  of  Germany  in  science  goes  on 
increasing  in  £uroi)e.  A  few  months  ago,  a  pritrat-docmi  of  BerUn,  appointed 
professor  at  the  capital  of  Holland,  began  his  course  In  German.  The  reason 
which  he  gave  to  hl^  aotoni«hed  hearer «  wa«,  that  Germany  wa^  henceforth 
the  universal  language  of  science. 
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L — THE  AM0X7NT  AND  KIND  OP  TEACJHING  POWER  PROVIDED. 
The  first  fact  which  impresses  the  English  observer  ol  Oennan  Universities 
under  this  head  is  this— that  the  number  of  teachers,  both  of  the  first  and 
second  grade,  is  considerably  greater  than  in  English  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, even  after  account  has  been  taken  of  the  larger  number  of  students; 
and  this  discrepancy  is,  perhaps,  greatest  In  the  Science  Departments.  Pro- 
vision is  thus  made  both  for  the  effective  Instruction  of  students,  and  for  the 
zealous  prosecution  of  original  research.  It  is  in  this  fixed  union  of  teaching 
with  independent  research  that  Prot  von  Sybel,  the  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  in  his  eloquent  lecture  "on  German  and  Foreign  Universities," 
finds  the  special  excellence  of  the  German  Universities  to  consist  The  com- 
bination is  cherished,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
but  because  by  this  union  in  one  body  of  students,  teachers,  and  discoverers, 
a  school  Is  made,  students  are  drawn  from  a  wider  area  as  to  an  acknowledged 
centre  of  intellectual  action,  and  an  etprU  de  corps  is  created,  which  reacts 
with  incredible  effect  on  the  energies  of  teachers  and  learners  alike. 

BONN. 

In  the  University  of  Bonn  there  are  two  professors  of  chemistry,  Kekul6 
and  Landolt,  who  are  respectively  ober-director  and  director  of  the  newly- 
erected  chemical  Institute ;  and  under  these  are  five  skilled  assistants— one 
for  organic  chemistry,  one  for  qualitative  and  one  for  quantitative  analysis, 
one  for  the  lecture-room,  and  one  a  sort  of  supernumerary.  Again,  Pro- 
fessor Blschof  is  director  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  technological 
cabinet  There  are,  besides,  directors  of  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  and 
apparatus,  and  probably  other  officers  in  this  department 

The  directorate  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  with  its  cabinets,  is  vacant 

In  the  Natural  History  Department  we  find  two  professors,  who  are  also 
Directors  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  museum  also  poese^ses  a 
Curator  of  the  Palseontologlcal  Collection,  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  an 
authorized  lecturer  on  his  subjects.  Attached  to  the  Botanical  Garden  and 
Institute  are  a  professor,  an  inspector,  and  an  assistant  No  account  is  here 
taken  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  prolessors,  who  are  included  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 

Of  Astronomy  there  Is  one  professor.  Dr.  Ai^elander,  who  is  also  Director 
of  the  Observatory ;  he  has  one  skilled  assistant 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  we  are  able  to  make  a  comparison  with 
the  provision  existing  in  Owens  College,  in  a  ratio  with  the  number  of 
students  taught  There  are  about  90  students  In  Professor  Kekul^^s  largest 
class,  and  In  the  three  laboratories  Is  room  for  60  workers,  though  these  60 
places  are  not  all  filled.     At  Owens  College,  last  session,  there  were  78 

*  Report  by  J.  O.  Oreenwood  and  H.  B.  Roecoe,  the  former  Principal  and  the  latter 
Professor  in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  to  a  committee  charged  with  an  extension 
of  the  College  lesoarces  and  cnrricalam,  so  as  to  Inclade  Instmctlon  In  Science 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  one  of  the  great  Industrial  districts  of  England.  This 
Report  covers  an  acconnt  of  their  visit  to  the  Science  Department  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Universities  and  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  and  is  Inclnded  al8o  In  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  fommlssion  on  Sdentlflc  Instmctlon  to  Parliament  in  1874. 
249 
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BtndentB  in  the  laigest  cIubb,  and  44  workers  in  the  laboratory ;  and  our  staff 
consists  of  one  professor  and  one  assistant. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  Bonn  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  (Faculty 
of  Arts),  for  the  summer  half  year  of  1868,  was  275 ;  the  number  of  ordinary 
professors  was  27 ;  of  extraordinary  professors,  11 ;  and  of  authorized  priyate 
teachers  (lecturers),  19. 

GOmiTaBN. 

In  Gdttingen  chemistry  is  (against  the  usage  in  Germany)  attached  to  the 
medical  faculty ;  there  are,  however,  three  divisions — the  general,  the  physio- 
logical, and  the  agricultural  In.  the  first,  we  found  Professor  WOhler,  with 
four  skilled  assistants ;  two  of  these  being  also  professors.  In  the  phydolog- 
ical  division  is  another  professor,  with  one  assistant ;  and  in  the  agricultural 
division  is  one  professor  and  one  assistant  There  are,  further,  four  labora- 
tory servants. 

Prof.  WOhler  delivers  the  principal  course  of  lectures  on  systematic  chem- 
istry. His  assistants  lecture  on  special  branches.  The  whole  staff  directs 
the  laboratory ;  and  over  and  above  these  are  the  two  professors  of  physiolog- 
ical and  agricultural  chemistry,  who  conduct  their  own  laboratories. 

In  Physics,  Professor  Weber  and  his  assistants,  Professors  Listing  and 
Rohlrausch,  conduct  an  excellent  physical  laboratory,  and  lecture  on  the 
several  branches  of  physics— Systematic  Physics,  Optics,  Electricity,  &c, 
Light  and  Heat,  Meteorology.  Prof.  Ulrich  treats  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics. 

In  Natural  History,  Professor  Keferstein  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy, 
and  performs  zootomical  demonstrations  in  the  Zoological  Museum  during 
eight  hours  weekly  to  the  students ;  for  four  hours  weekly  the  museum  is 
open  to  the  public,  when  the  same  professor  is  present  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions. Two  professors  lecture  on  botany  (each  six  hours  weekly),  and  com- 
bine with  their  lectures  excursions  and  demonstrations  in  the  botanical 
garden ;  there  is  also  a  third  assistant  professor.  Professors  Sartorius  von 
Waltershausen  and  von  Seebach  lecture  each  four  or  five  hours  weekly  on 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  conduct  practical  demonstrations '  in  the 
museums. 

Professor  Ellnkerfues  lectures  on  astronomy,  theoretical  and  practical. 

We  have  g^ven  this  minute  analysis  of  the  provision  made  at  GOttingen  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  as  the  routine  of 
any  one  of  the  leading  Universities  serves  to  illustrate  the  method  adopted  in 
Germany.  Gdttingen,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  one  of  the  more  recentiy- 
founded  Universities,  nor  is  it  in  any  special  degree  subject  to  the  influences 
which  have  so  remarkably  fostered  the  growth  of  the  branch  of  education 
under  consideration. 


Of  Berlin  University  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  in  chemistry  four  pro- 
fessors and  five  other  lectureiB  give  20  distinct  courses— theoretical  and 
practical— among  which.  In  addition  to  several  distinct  courses  on  systematic 
chemlstiy,  are  Included  such  subjects  as  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  chem- 
ical foundations  of  geology,  metallurgy,  and  pharmacy. 

Under  the  head  of  Physics,  the  following  distinct  courses  were  given  in  the 
summer  half  year  of  1868 : 

BoofWMklr. 

Bzperimental  physics ^.  4 

Technology ,..  6 

Acoastics 4 

Capillary  theory S 

Theory  of  light  and  optical  instroments  2 

Physiological  optics 4 


•  WMkh. 


Mechaiilcal  theory  of  heat. . . 

Hydrography 1 

Physical  jgeography,    theoretical  and 

practical. 2 

Instniction  in  the  method  of  making 

geographical  A  physical  ohservatioos   8 
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Theses  10  conrses  are  given  by  seven  professors ;  and  a  physical  laboratory 
is  conducted  by  Professor  Magnus. 

In  Natural  History  10  professors  and  lecturers  gave  21  courses,  theoretical 
and  practical.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  do  not  set  forth  this  list  of  teachers  and 
lecturers  as  a  pattern  for  us  to  follow  in  Owens  College,  or  in  English  Uni- 
versities generally.  We  only  desire  to  point  out  and  emphatically  to  press  the 
importance  of  the  principle  tliat  the  existence  (in  due  proportions)  of  a 
plurality  of  teachers  is  an  Indispensable  prerequisite  both  for  breadth  and 
depth  of  instruction.  Where  only  one  teacher  is  charged  with  one  leading 
branch  of  study,  it  is  barely  within  his  power  to  provide  the  systematic  teach- 
ing necessary  for  pass-men ;  whereas,  if,  as  in  German  Universities,  several 
teachers  lecture  concurrently  on  subdivisions  of  a  subject,  the  more  advanced 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  more  thoroughly  some  one  section 
of  their  subject  The  teachers  are  also  induced,  by  the  opportunity  of  lec- 
turing on  special  subjects,  to  engage  in  prof ounder  investigations;  and  thus 
that  other  aim  of  University  institutions — the  advancement  of  science  and 
the  promotion  of  a  learned  cla-s — ^Is  furthered.  This  is  a  consideration, 
however,  at  least  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  for  a  remote  future ;  it  is 
sufScient  for  us  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  this  plurality  of  teachers  in  order 
to  really  effective  teaching. 

The  Berlin  Gewerbe-Akademie,  which  corresponds  to  the  polytechnic 
schools  of  Zurich  and  Carlsruhe,  is  an  institution  of  the  first  magnitude. 
There  are  520  students  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  and  a  very  complete 
staff  of  professors.  It  is  divided  into  three  departments — (1)  of  mechanics, 
(2)  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  (3)  of  shipbuilding;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a  fourth,  to  be  called  the  philosophical  department,  to  embrace  subjects 
appertaining  to  general  culture,  including  even  the  **  beaux  arts.'*  The  State 
allots  £7,800  yearly  to  the  support  of  the  academy,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
large  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  collections  of  models  and  casts,  and  on 
the  very  complete  library. 

PRBIBBRO— MIMINO  ACADBMT. 

This  school  offers  many  advantages  over  our  Royal  School  of  Mines 
inasmuch  a?  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  mining  district,  and  combines 
complete  courses  of  lectures  on  all  the  branches  of  science  allied  to  mining, 
with  practical  instruction,  not  only  in  the  working  of  mines  (chiefly  lead, 
copper,  and  silver),  but  also  in  the  metallurgical  processes,  carried  out  on  the 
large  scale,  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores.  This 
school  has  been  famous  ever  since  it)  foundation  in  1766.  Among  the  names 
of  its  professors  are  found  the  most  illustrious  geologists,  mineralogists, 
miners,  and  metallurgists  of  the  time.  The  ntmiber  of  students  at  the  school 
this  last  summer  was  92,  and  of  these  nearly  half  were  young  men  from  the 

*  It  will  complete  this  analysis  of  the  courses  given  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
the  sommer  semester  of  1867-8,  if  we  add  that— 

In  classics  and  the  aUied  subjects  18  professors  and  lectnzers  gave  88  courses ;  and 
on  other  ancient  and  on  modem  languages  18  professors  and  lectnrers  gave  40  conrses. 

In  mathematics  6  professors  and  lecturers  gave  18  courses. 

In  what  we  should  term  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  Indndin^  Pedagogy,  11  pro- 
fessors and  lectnrers  gave  19  conrses. 

In  the  economic  and  agricultural  sciences  7  professors  and  lectnrers  gave  12  courses. 

In  history  and  gsogmphy  9  professors  and  lecturers  gave  18  courses. 

In  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  7  professors  and  lectnrers  gave  10  courses. 

All  the  courses  enumerated  above  belong  to  the  faculty  of  arts  (philosophische 
facnlt&t),  and  are  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  three  other  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine. 
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United  states,  who  oome  oyer  in  large  numbers  to  study  mining;  indeed 
almost  every  nation  is  here  represented.  Foreigners  pay  fees  amounting  to 
£80  per  annum,  but  the  fees  for  Saxon  students  are  almost  nominal.  We  were 
told  that  there  is  at  present  no  demand  whatever  for  miners  in  Saxony,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  number  of  Saxon  students  has  greatly  diminished. 
The  following  list  of  lectures  and  practical  courses  delivered  at  Frelbeig  in 
the  year  1865-6  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  tuition : 

Sal^Mla.  pw  WMk. 

Assaying  in  the  dry  way  1 

Mineralogy  and  Bepetition  Lecture.,  -j    ^ 

Practical  Mineraloffy 8 

Theoretical  Cnratalloaaphy 1 

Geognoey  and  KepetltiOD 6 

Palaeontology 1 

Geology  of  Ores 2 

Civil  Engineering 8 

Mining  Engineering,  let  dlv.  and  rep..  5 

Mining  Engineering,  9d  dlv.  and  rep. . .  5 

Practical  Assaying 15 

Practical  Assaying  in  the  wet  way 2 

Blowpipe  Assaying 6 

Mining  Law 4 

Book-keeping 8 

French 4 


Mathematics,  Ist  division 4 

Descriptive  Geometry 4 

Elementary  Mechanics 4 

Mathematics,  8d  dlv.:  and  Mechanics.  4 

Elemen  tary  Mechanics  applied  to  mines  8 
Construction  of  mining  machines, 

Istcoarse 8 

8d  coarse 4 

Dravring 14 

Physics 4 

Theoretical  Chemistry 4 

Practical  Chemistry 4 

Analytical  Chemistry 4 

General  Underground  Surveying 8 

Practical  Underground  Surveyii^.        .  8 

Practice  in  snch  surveying .(daily)  9 

General  Metalluigy ^ 4 

Metallurgy  of  iron 8 

One  day  per  week  is  left  free  from  lectures,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  vi«it  the 
mines  and  smelting  works.  All  those  who  wish  to  pass  the  Government  ex- 
amination, and  thus  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  post  in  the  Saxon  mines 
(which  are  all  worked  and  owned  by  Government),  must,  before  they  enter 
the  mining  school,  undergo  a  preliminary  examination  in  general  knowledge, 
and  then  devote  five  months  to  practical  mining.  A  similar  preliminary 
course  in  smelting  is  necessary  before  the  Saxon  student  can  be  admitted  to 
the  lectures  of  the  academy ;  these  two  practical  course?,  while  obligatory  on 
all  regular  or  Government  students,  are  open  to  all  who  wi  h  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  After  having  gone  through  the  academy,  the  Government 
student  has  to  pass  an  examination  arranged,  according  to  the  special  part  of 
the  subject  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  (1)  for  miners ;  (2)  for  mining  sur- 
veyors; (8)  formachini^s;  (4)  for  smelters. 

We  were  conducted  by  the  veteran  mineralogist,  Breithaupt,  to  see  the  un- 
rivalled collection  of  minerals  which  he  has  brought  together  during  his  50 
years  of  successful  labor  at  the  academy.  The  whole  of  this  in  many  re- 
spects, the  flne«t  collection  in  the  world  has  been  made  with  the  small  annual 
grant  of  £46 ;  but  of  course  the  mineralogical  richneis  of  the  locality  has 
greatiy  assisted  the  collector. 

Connected,  in  a  certain  extent,  with  the  Freiberg  Academy  is  the  recently- 
founded  Free  Mining  School  of  Zwickau,  establitshed  by  the  State  chiefly  for 
the  education  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  coal  mines  of  Saxony.  In  this 
school  the  miners  spend  two  days  a  week,  working  the  rest  of  the  time  at 
their  trade.  The  subjects  taught  are  mathematics,  German  language,  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  and  practical  mining.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
pupils  of  this  school  Bub<equentiy  obtain  free  admission  to  the  Frelbeig 
Academy.  The  only  institution  analogous  to  this  in  our  country  appears  to 
be  the  Bristol  School  for  miners ;  it  is  high  time  that  steps  were  taken  to  do 
something  for  the  education  of  the  higher  class  of  pitmen  in  our  district^ 
amongst  whom  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  exists. 

XiBIFZIO. 

In  Ldpzic  University  the  new  laboratory  is  just  approaching  completion, 
and  it  appeared  to  ns  to  offer  one  of  the  best  models,  as  to  plan,  style  and 
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coet  ProYiBlOn  is  beinfc  made  for  100  workers— 60  of  them  beginners,  and  40 
more  advanced  students.  Prof.  Kolbe,  the  Director,  will  be  famished  with 
three  skilled  assistants— two  for  the  laboratory  and  one  for  the  lectnre-room 
—but  Dr.  Kolbe  belieyes  that  four  will,  in  fact,  be  necessary.  In  addition 
three  serYsnts  will  be  provided. 

HBIBELBBBO* 

In  Heidelberg,  as  in  Berlin,  and  even  in  a  more  perfect  measure,  large  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  study  of  physical  science^  ThePhy  ical  Laboratory 
conducted  by  Prof.  Kirchhoff  Is  very  successful.  Once  weekly,  Prof.  Kirch- 
hoff  lectures,  with  experiments,  on  a  given  subject;  in  the  following  week 
each  student  in  the  laboratory  goes  through  the  experiments  for  himself;  and 
in  this  consists  the  essence  of  the  course.  Students  can  also  prosecute  inde- 
pendent research  for  several  hours  in  the  week. 

The  Chemical  School  of  Heidelberg  has  always  been  a  celebrated  one,  and 
since  the  appointment  of  Bunsen  to  the  University,  its  renown  has  greatly 
increased.  In  no  other  European  laboratory,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  of  Liebig,  at  Giessen,  have  so  many  promising  scientifle  chemists  been 
trahied,  and  this  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  untiring  interests  shown  in  each 
student  by  the  illustrious  Professor,  who,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his 
science,  imparts  to  his  students  a  portion  of  that  interest  in,  and  zeal  for, 
original  investigation,  which  are  the  real  marks  of  a  scientific  spirit  Many 
of  Uio  chemical  students  at  Heidelberg  come,  as  with  us,  to  study  the  science 
for  the  sake  of  its  subsequent  applications  to  manufactures,  medicioe,  or 
pharmacy — ^for  all  the  German  druggists  and  pharmaceutical  chemists  are 
wisely  comx>ellod  to  attend  a  rcg^ular  University  course ;  but  many,  probably 
a  large  fraction  of  the  number,  study  the  science  for  its  own  sake,  most  of 
these  students  intending  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  higher  posts  of 
scientific  instruction  in  various  countries.  Amongst  the  companions  of  those 
who  studied  at  Heidelberg  with  one  of  the  reporters  were  men  who  are  now 
maldng  rising  reputations  in  most  of  the  German  Universities,  or  in  the 
various  scientific  institutions  of  France,  Russia,  Portugal,  Great  Britain, 
and  America. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory,  conducted  by  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Helmholtz,  is  a  novel  and  important  feature  in  the  science  department  in 
Heidelberg.  A  handsome  and  spacious  building  has  recently  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  professors  of  physics  and  physiology.  This  embraces  lecture- 
rooms,  laboratories,  rooms  for  apparatus  and  instruments,  and  for  conducting 
special  scientific  investigations,  besides  dwelling-houses  for  the  professors 
and  their  families. 

We  were  conducted  over  the  admirably-kept  zoological  collection  by  the 
chief  director,  Prof.  Pagenstecher.  The  yearly  sum  at  his  disposal  for  the 
maintenance  and  augmentation  of  the  collection  is  1,400  gulden ;  in  round 
numbers,  £120.  Of  this  sum  he  devotes  £50  to  the  acquisition  of  new  speci- 
mens ;  £35  to  the  cost  of  preparations ;  £25  to  glass  and  other  materials;  and 
£10  to  heating,  Ac  Many  of  the  more  costly  specimens  have  not  been  pur- 
chased, however,  but  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  museum.  Still,  by  being 
always  on  the  look-out,  he  often  procures  really  valuable  things  for  small 
sura<«.  Ho  told  us  with  great  triumph  of  his  most  recent  acquisitions— a  huge 
bison,  from  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Cologne,  for  £6,  and  a  Belsnoptera 
rostrata  for  £16. 

The  cases  (which  are  fitted  with  iron,  not  wood,  for  the  larger  specimens) 
alone  have  cost  more  than  £1,000 ;  this  sum  is  not  included  in  the  annual 
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flcient  funds  for  maintaining  and  enlai^ging  the  collectlona.  He  told  ns  he 
was  always  waging  a  fierce  battle  "  einen  grosien  Kampf  '*  with  his  prepara- 
tions, though  he  managed  to  Iceep  them  nnder  with  the  assistance  of  four  or 
five  young  men,  who  help  him  to  dissect  and  prepare  in  his  laboratory. 

In  the  winter  half  year  Prof.  Pagenstecher  gives  courses  on  special  Eoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  and  comparative  physiology,  with  microscopic  demon- 
strations; in  the  summer  half  year  he  gives  general  zoology  and  palnon- 
tology. 

The  cases  in  the  museum  are  freely  open  to  the  students,  and  a  small  cata^ 
logue  18  placed  in  each.  All  the  year  round  a  sort  of  zoological  laboratory 
goes  on  for  zootomical  practice. 

Dr.  Pagenstecher  is  professor  of  the  subjects  enumerated,  and  director  of 
the  museum.  On  hearing  of  our  present  arrangement  for  teaching  Natural 
History  in  Owens  College,  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provision.  In  his  judgment  it  is  not  possible  to  do  with  fewer  than  three 
professors  at  least,  viz.:  Of  Geology  and  Palsontology ;  of  Zoology  and 
Human  Physiology ;  of  Botany. 

GABLSRUHS— FOLTTSCHNIO  SCHOOL. 

The  science  schools  in  Bonn,  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  Leipzic,  and  Heidelberg  are 
integral  parts  of  those  Universities ;  in  form,  indeed,  they  do  not  even  con- 
stitute a  distinct  faculty,  being  annexed  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  Carlsruhe, 
however,  exists  an  example  of  that  important  institution  of  modem  Germany 
-—the  Polytechnicum.  The  Polytechnicum  may  be  defined  as  an  institution 
for  teaching,  on  the  largest  scale,  all  the  branches  of  the  sciences  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  not  only  in  their  principles,  but  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  several  industrial  arts — ^these  applications  being  not  treated  as 
illustrations  of  science  merely,  but  rather  regarded  as  the  main  subjects  for 
instruction,  for  the  sal^e  of  which  systematic  lectures  were  given  on  theoretic 
science. 

The  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsruhe,  with  that  at  Zurich,  seemed  to  us  to 
be  very  ably  and  successfully  conducted,  and  to  contrast  favorably  with  some 
other  Institutions  of  the  same  Idnd,  in  the  more  higlily  scientific  character  of 
its  teaching,  l>oth  experimental  and  theoretic. 

It  is  worth  while  briefly  to  describe  the  constitution  of  tliis  important  insti- 
tution, with  its  600  students. 

In  the  original  programme  the  school  was  declared  to  consist  of  one  general 
and  aeven  special  departments.  The  general  department,  called  the  mathe- 
matical, furnished  instruction  in  mathematics,  in  natural  science,  and  in 
modem  languages  and  literature;  and  was  viewed  as  preparatory  to  the 
special  schools,  and  also  as  adapted  for  those  who  proposed  to  become 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  seven  special  schools  were 
of  (1)  Civil  Engineering;  (2)  Mechanical  Engineering;  (3)  Architecture; 
(4)  Forestry;  (5)  Manufacturing  Chemistry;  (6)  Commercial  Studies;  (7) 
Civil  Service  (Postchule).  This  constitution  is  in  the  latest  programme  so  far 
modified  that  il)  the  general  department  is  no  longer  treated  in  form  as  in- 
troductory to  the  rest,  though  it  still  appears  to  be  so  virtually ;  and  (2)  the 
last  two  of  the  special  departments  enumerated  above  are  omitted,  while  an 
agricultural  department  is  added.  The  schools  are,  therefore,  now  seven, 
viz.:  (1)  Mathematics;  (2)  Civil  Engineering;  (3)  Mechanical  EngineeHng; 
(4)  Architecture;  (5)  Chemistry;  (6)  Forestry;  (7)  Agriculture. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  24  professors  and  10  assistant  lecturers 

and  laboratory  assistants.    The  appliances  comprise  live  laboratories  (viz.: 

Chemical,  Physical,  Mineralogical,  and    for  Forestry  and  Agriculture),  a 

%  library,  and  12  different  cabinetl  or  collections.    The  Department  of  Natural 
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Philoflophy  appeared  to  ns  to  be  very  ably  conducted;  as  many  as  IdO 
stndonta  attend  the  lectures  of  Prol  Wiedemann,  in  the  large  theatre  of  the 
department ;  and  the  cabinets  (which  are  the  private  property  of  the  Orand 
Duke)  are  lai^^  and  well  arranged.  In  the  physical  laboratory  were  14 
students,  who  go  through  the  course  in  groups  of  four;  most  of  these 
become  teachers  of  the  subjects  in  Beal-Schnlen;  some  get  important  posts 
in  large  mechanical  workshops. 

MUNICH — UHlVKJiSITT   AND  POLITNOUNIC. 

In  Munich,  as  in  Berlin,  there  are  a  University  and  a  Folytechic  School  side 
by  side. 

The  newly-founded  polytechnicum  in  Munich  is  to  absorb  the  schools 
hitherto  existing  in  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Wurtsburg.  The  buildings 
were  not  completed  at  the  date  of  our  visit 

Dr.  Jolly,  professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the  University,  in  addition 
to  his  lectures,  conducts  a  very  important  department  called  the  Mathematico- 
Physical  Seminary.  There  are  at  present  about  10  or  13  in  this  department, 
which,  with  the  physical  laboratory.  Is  open  to  all  who  propose  to  become 
teachers  of  physics  in  the  Beal-Schulen.  Professor  Jolly's  method  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Prol  Kirchhofll  He  goes  through  each  set  of  experi- 
ments once,  and  after  that  the  students  endeavor  to  perform  them.  When 
they  fail  to  succeed  they  consi|lt  the  professor  or  his  assistant.  At  the  end  o^ 
the  semester  there  is  a  practical  examination. 

zOrICH— UNTVBRSITT  AND  POLTTECHNIG. 

In  Zurich,  also,  there  are  both  a  University  and  a  Polytechnic  School ;  and 
although  the  university  is  a  cantonal  and  the  school  a  federal  institution,  they 
%re  BO  far  allied,  that  they  shore  one  building,  and  many  students  of  the 
University  are,  at  the  same  time,  pupils  in  the  school.  The  total  cost  to  the 
State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  £13,000  per  annum. 
The  professors  of  the  two  institutions,  moreover,  work  to  a  certain  degree  in 
concert  For  instance.  Dr.  Bolley  is  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  school, 
and  Dr.  Stftdler,  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the  University.  They  have 
each  a  laboratory ;  but  Prof.  St&dler*s  is  an  analytical,  and  Prof.  Bolley's  a 
technical  laboratory.  There  are  43  students  working  in  the  former,  and  50  in 
the  latter. 

There  is  less  freedom  allowed  to  pupils  of  the  school  as  to  the  class  to  be 
attended.  Definite  courses  are  laid  down;  but,  as  at  Owens  College,  relaxa- 
tions are  freely  granted. 

The  most  important  department  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  that  of 
mechanics  and  engineering ;  there  are  also  departments  for  forestry  and  sgri- 
culture,  and  an  important  department  for  teachers— a  sort  of  technological 
seminary. 

The  professor  of  technical  or  applied  chemistry,  Dr.  Bolley,  lectures  about 
three  or  four  times  weekly  throughout  the  session  He  makes  four  or  five 
subdivisions:  as  the  chemistry  of  color;  of  heating  and  lighting;  of  mate- 
rials; of  nourishment;  of  agriculture.  Before  entering  this  class  the 
student  is  required  to  have  attended  a  theoretical  course  and  an  elementary 
experimental  course. 

Dr.  Zeuner,  the  professor  of  engineering,  gives  about  50  or  60  lectures 
yearly  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  and  he  lectures  six  times  a  week 
for  two  semesters,  on  the  theory  of  machines.  The  character  of  his  courses 
is  very  high  and  rigorous;  he  insists  on  a  knowledge  of  the  differential 
calculus  ai  a  condition  of  entering  his  classes.  He  proceeded  to  remark  on 
the  generally  Inadequate  mathematical  preparation  of  English  students  of 
engineering,  and  mentioned  his  conviction  that  Professor  Rankine,  for  whose 
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works  he  expressed  an  nnbounded  admiration,  must  find  the  sphere  of  Ids 
efficiency  as  a  teacher  seriously  limited  by  reason  of  the  want  of  due  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  students. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  prospectus  of  the  lectures  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  ZQrich  school  show  how  much  more  complete  is  the 
scheme  of  instruction  there  than  has  at  present  been  found  possible  in 
England: 

R'-DepartminU  of  OMl  JBngWmrtmg, 
(Duration  of  course,  ZX  years.) 
1st  year.— Differential  and  integral  calculus.    Descriptive  geometry.    Princi- 
ples  of  construction.     Practice  in  construction.     Drawing. 
Experimental  physics.    Experimental  chemistry. 
2d  year.— Differential  equations.    Technical  mechanics.    Geometry  of  three 
dimensions.    Perspective.    Technical   geology.     Topography. 
Drawing.    Descriptive  mechanical  construction.    Surveying. 
Sd  year. — Theoretical  mechanical  construction.    Astronomy.    Geodesy.    Con- 
struction of  iron  bridges,  railways,  and  iron  roofs.    Drawing. 
In  addition  to  these  course?  there  are  similarly  extensive  programme*  for 
(A)  the  Department  of  Architecture,  and  (G)  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.    The  number  of  regular  students  in  the  year  1867  was  in  these 
subject «:  (A)  Department  of  Architecture,  83;»(B)  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, 108 ;  (C)  Department  of  Mechanical  En^eering,  87. 

n.— PROVISION  MADE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OP  PROFESSORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

1.  i\t>/eMOr«.— The  Professors  ordinarli,  at  the  German  Universities  and 
Polytechnic  School?,  are  servants  of  the  State,  and,  a^  tuch,  all  receive 
salaries  from  the  Government,  varying  in  amount  from  £50  to  £400  per 
annum,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  chair  and  the  standing  of  the 
professor.  In  addition  to  this  flxed  stipend,  a  large  portion,  or  in  many  ca^es 
the  whole,  of  the  fees  falls  to  the  profes-or,  and  generally  dwelling-houses 
are  attached  to  the  e  tabli  hment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  profe  sor 
and  Ktaff  In  the  case  of  reveral  of  the  leading  professor  hips  the  houses  are 
spacious  and  handsome,  and  valued  at  lea  t  at  £100  per  annum. 

2  SkUQed  AMiatarUs  —Attached  to  every  professorship  of  chemistry  are 
several  a«si  tant^hips.  The  fk*t\  i&nU  are  chosen  by  the  professor  from  the 
most  promising  or  best  qualified  student^ ;  they  are  alFO  State  Fervants,  and 
receive  salaries  from  Government  amounting  to  from  £40  to  £60  per  annum, 
with  the  addition  of  residence,  with  fire,  &c.  The  duties  of  the^e  a  Mutants 
are  (1)  to  attend  to  tlie  preparation  for  illustrating  the  experimental  lectures 
of  the  professor;  (2)  to  assist  in  the  practical  teaching  in  the  laboratory. 
For  the  fir  t  of  the  e  purpo  es  the  rerviccs  of  one  a«M^tant  is  required; 
for  the  second  a  number  of  a  sistant^  are  required,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  student*  working.  In  Bonn  and  Berlin  one  assistant  U  appointed 
for  every  12  or  18  student^  whilst  in  other  laboratories  a  larger  number  of 
student?  are  placed  xmder  each  a  si  tant.  On  the  whole,  we  find  that  the 
average  ratio  of  students  to  a  ristants  is  20  to  1  In  Fome  ca  es  (as  at  GOt- 
tingen)  the  as«istant^  are  professors  (extraordlnarii)  in  the  Univcr  ity,  and 
lecture  on  special  Fubjects,  a«  well  a^  take  a  certain  number  of  the  beginners 
In  the  laboratory  altogether  off  the  hands  of  the  profe  sor. 

8.  .Ww*.— The  fee^  both  for  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  are  much 
lower  than  with  u«».  This  i«,  of  cour-'C,  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
science  schools  are  Government  institutions.  Thus  at  Heidelberg  the  fee  for 
the  lectures  on  chemistry  (five  hours  weekly,  for  from  four  to  five  months)  is 
£1  148.  per  **  eemester,"  whilst  the  laboratory  fee  is  £4  for  working  pix  days 
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Mq^ort  of  OommfitUe  of  ihe  American  Social  Science  AMeooiation,  Jan,  10, 1877. 

There  is  an  order  of  education,  which  may  be  called 
special,  by  which  every  individual  in  a  community  in  har- 
mony with  his  choice  shall  not  only  be  cultivated  into  an 
able  man,  but  shall,  in  addition,  have  a  practical  training  in 
that  peculiar  knowledge  and  specific  skill  by  which  he  be- 
comes habitually  a  machinist,  mason,  carpenter,  builder, 
architect,  engineer,  ship-builder,  naval  architect,  etc.  Each 
of  these  duties  must  be  learned  by  some  person,  over  and 
above  and  in  addition  to  all  that  he  knows  in  common  with 
others ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  work  of  each  citizen  will  have 
value  in  exact  proportion  to  his  skill.  In  other  words,  the 
value  of  a  nation's  work  will  vary  with  the  excellence  of  its 
national  system  of  technical  education. 

The  question  comes  home  to  every  one  of  us.  How 
shall  we  train  the  children  and  youth,  who  are  to  succeed  us 
in  this  world,  changed  by  science  and  invention,  for  the  wide 
field  of  responsibility  that  lies  before  them  ?  The  conditions 
of  society  have  undergone  such  a  radical  change  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  the  laborer  must  now  receive  a 
different  practical  education  from  what  was  required  two 
generations  ago.  Apprenticeship  having  departed,  never 
to  return  in  its  ancient  form,  something  else  must  take  its 
place,  and  give  to  our  artisans  practical  instruction.  Every 
youth  should  have  placed  within  his  reach  such  technical 
instruction  as  will  enable  him  to  become  the  master  of  his 
trade,  art  or  occupation.  By  the  old  apprentice  system, 
the  boy  was  bound  to  the  master  some  seven  years,  and 
received  his  instruction  more  by  his  own  observation  than 
by  any  direct  teaching.     We  recommend  the  plan  suggested 
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by  Mr.  S.  P.  Buggies,  and  so  uniyersally  endorsed  by  the 
press,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former  system  of  our 
fathers,  —  that  the  youth,  whenever  he  has  completed  his 
general  education  in  any  of  our  public  or  private  schools, 
majT  enter  what  may  be  called  a 

DXTBLOPIKO  SCHOOL, 

SO  established  and  arranged  as  to  give  all  the  pupils  a 
good  general  idea  of  all  the  different  trades,  arts  or  callings, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  by  themselves  or  tke 
superintendent  for  what  kind  of  business  they  have  the 
greatest  natural  genius.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  one  very 
large  room,  with  a  steam-engine  and  boiler  in  the  middle  of 
it,  so  that  all  pupils  that  have  any  taste  for  the  management 
of  steam,  or  steam-engines,  could  examine  every  point,  and 
readily  understand  all  about  it.  Then  we  would  have  a  car- 
penter*8  bench,  with  a  variety  of  tools,  to  show  how  that 
work  was  done ;  then  perhaps  turning-lathes,  to  show  how 
the  wood-turning  business  was  performed ;  then,  with  the  aid 
of  blackboards  and  carving-tools,  it  might  be  seen  how 
drawing  and  carving  is  done,  by  those  that  have  any  inclina- 
tion for  that  business.  We  should  also  have  planing- 
machines,  lathes,  upright  drills,  jig-saws,  etc.,  to  represent 
the  machinist  business.  Foundry  work  should  be  shown  by 
having  the  usual  fixtures  for  sand,  and  two  and  three  part 
flasks  for  moulding,  etc. ;  the  casting  could  be  done  in  soft 
metals,  as  lead,  zinc  or  tin,  which  could  be  reused,  as  the 
whole  art  in  foundry  work  consists  in  the  different  maimer  of 
moulding;  and  almost  all  other  trades  or  methods  of 
doing  work  could  be  pretty  well  represented  in  the  same 
room. 

THB  8CHOaL-«HOP. 

As  soon  as  it  should  be  ascertained  what  kind  of  business 
the  pupil  is  best  fitted  for  by  nature,  he  would  be  recom- 
mended to  the  SghooIj-Shop  where  that  trtide  should  be 
taught,  and  be  more  thoroughly  instructed  in  two  years,  and 
become  a  better  medianic,  than  in  six  or  seven  years  under 
the  old  system  of  learning  a  trade. 
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SchoolrShopa  y%.  Workshops, 

We  would  here  like  to  show  the  difference  between 
mechanical  shops  of  all  kinds  that  should  be  established  to 
teach  a  trade,  art  or  calling,  and  the  shops  already  estab- 
lished for  doing  work  of  that  particular  kind  for  profit. 
For  example,  we  will  speak  of  the  machine-shop,  which, 
as  now  arranged,  is  fitted  up  with  the  general  tools  and 
fixtures  necessary'  to  do  a  particular  class  of  work,  such 
as  locomotiye  building,  or  steam-engine  building  of  various 
sizes,  or  printing-press  machinery,  or  factory  machinery,  or 
tool-making,  etc.,  etc.,  neither  of  which  would  have  every 
variety  of  tool  or  fixtures  in  any  one  shop  for  doing  every 
kind  of  machine  work.  But  when  we  fit  up  a  machine-shop 
for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  that  trade  or  art,  it 
should  contain,  not  only  planers,  lathes,  upright  drills,  gear- 
cutting  machines,  etc.,  for  doing  work  generally,  but  should 
contain  every  tool  and  appliance  of  every  name  and  nature 
that  is  ever  used  in  any  shop  whatever,  so  that  the  student 
would  become  acquainted  with  every  manner  of  doing  work 
and  the  management  of  every  kiud  of  tool  or  device  ever  used 
in. any  place  or  business  for  doing  work.  Also  there  should 
be  a  very  particular  selection  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  be 
made  at  the  school-shops,  consisting  of  lathes  and  planers 
and  other  tools  that  are  always  kept  on  sale,  large  and  small 
work  of  different  kinds,  making  as  great  variety  of  work  as 
possible  for  the  pupil  to  practise  upon  in  building,  so  that  he 
would  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  and  every  part  of  the 
machine  business ;  and  each  pupil  would  be  taught  to  make 
the  whole,  and  put  together  eveiy  machine  that  was  being 
constructed. 

The  Sckool^Shop  TrcuMng. 

In  the  sohoolHshop  the  pupil  would  advance  from  a  lower 
degree  of  instruction  to  a  higher  as  rapidly  aa  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  good  workmanship  would  justify*  The 
instructor  would  be  paid  a  satisfactory  salary,  and  not  be 
peimitted  to  make  merchandise  of  the  time  of  the  student. 
All  machinery,  or  articles  made  by  the  students,  could  be 
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put  on  sale,  or  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  appro- 
priated towards  the  expenses  of  the  **  school-shops." 

The  great  and  rapid  change  in  the  division  of  labor 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  great  variety  of 
appliances  for  doing  ail  kmds  of  business,  show  plamly  the 
importance  of  changing  the  system  of  instruction  at  the 
present  time.  We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  will  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  youth,  and  would  prove  in 
the  end  to  be  veiy  economical  for  the  whole  community. 

AX  AOB  OF  8PBGIALI8T8. 

Formerly  a  carpenter  was  taught  to  build  a  whole  house  : 
he  used  to  jack  down  his  floor-boards,  make  sashes,  blinds, 
doors,  stick  out  his  mouldings,  build  his  stairs,  split  out  the 
laths,  etc. 

Now  this  work  is  divided  into  specialties.  We  have 
planing-mills,  where  boards  are  planed  by  the  wonderful 
^planing-machine  "  to  an  equal  thickness ;  tongued,  grooved 
and  jointed  if  desired;  also,  machines  run  by  steam  for 
sticking  out  mouldings  of  every  size  and  description. 
There  are  special  establishments  for  making  blinds,  sashes, 
and  doors  of  every  description  and  variety,  by  machinery 
invented  and  adapted  to  that  special  purpose.  Stair-building, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  carpenter's  trade,  is  now  a  specialty 
or  business  by  itself.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  machine  business,  caused  by  the  subdivision  of  labor 
and  the  introduction  of  various  machines  and  appliances  to 
perform  the  labor  formerly  done  by  hand.  Instead  of  chip- 
ping and  filing  to  make  a  straight  edge  or  level  surface,  the 
material  b  now  placed  upon  the  planer  for  planing  iron,  where 
the  edge  is  made  perfectly  straight,  or  the  sur&ce  perfectly 
level,  in  one-tenth  the  time  formerly  required  before  the 
introduction  of  the  planing-maohine.  This  is  true  of  other 
varieties  of  work,  by  means  of  upright  drills,  jig-saws, 
screw-cutting  apparatus,  polishing  and  emery  wheels,  uni- 
versal chucks  and  other  appliances  to  the  lathe,  together 
with  other  apparatus  which  facilitates  the  manufiicture  of 
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the  yariouB  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  well  known  there  is  no 
place  at  the  present,  nor  has  there  been  for  some  time  past, 
where  a  boy  could  ^  learn  a  trade." 

AJUPTIHG  SDno^Tioir. 

We  boast  of  our  liberal  institutions,  and  our  admirable 
form  of  government ;  nay,  more,  of  our  intelligence.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  learning ; 
but  who  cannot  perceive  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  justly  lay  claim  to  that  noble,  refined  and 
practical  excellence  which  ought  to  adorn  a  great,  a  pros- 
perous and  free  people?  We  must  strike  out  new  paths. 
We  must  advance  with  flie  world.  How  many  men  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  materials  with  which  they  work? 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  we  have  the  hearty  approval 
and  co-operation  of  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  the  experienced 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  in  relation 
to  the  above-proposed  plan. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension  by  those  who  have 
desired  information  in  relation  to  the  many  articles  published 
upon  this  subject  in  our  public  papers  during  the  past  year, 
we  would  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  the  object 
of  the  above  plan  to  give  to  all  the  youth  leaving  our  public 
or  private  schools  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  chosen  trade  or  occupation  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Every  boy,  rich  or  poor,  is,  we  think,  as 
much  entitled  to  be  taught  a  good  trade  as  to  have  an  edu- 
cation in  our  public  schools.  We  also  believe  the  proposed 
plan  would  be  self-supporting  in  a  short  time  after  being  once 
put  in  successful  operation. 

To  recapitulate :  — 

First.  There  would  be  great  advantage  gained  by  select- 
ing the  right  youth  (by  the  Developing  School)  for  the 
right  business. 

Second.  The  boys  would  be  taught  the  trade,  instead  of 
getting  their  knowledge  by  observation,  as  was  the  case  by 
tihe  former  plan ;  and  not  be  kept  on  work  which  would  be 
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most  profitable  for  the  master,  as  it  would  be  his  whole 
object  to  teach  the  boys,  instead  of  making  profit  on  their 
work. 

Third.  The  schoolnshop  would  be  much  more  perfectly 
fitted  up  (as  described)  to  tmoh  the  business  than  any  shop 
to  do  work  for  profit,  as  all  shops  heretofore  have  only  been 
fitted  with  such  tools  and  appliances  as  were  necessary  to  do 
their  particular  class  of  work. 

Fourth.  The  kind  of  work  selected  to  be  made  by  the 
boys  would  be  both  large  and  small,  embracing  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  them  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  every  branch  of  the  business. 

Fifth.  There  would  be  good  moral  discipline  in  the  school- 
shop,  the  boys  not  being  mixed  up  with  journeymen  and  all 
classes  usually  found  in  all  shops  as  generally  established. 

Sixth.   There  would  be  no  more  expense  to  the  boy  while 
learning  the  trade  and  making  him  a  producer,  than  there 
was  while  getting  his  public-school  education. 
\  Seventh.   The  worth  of  the  work  made  by  the  boys  would 
probably  pay  current  expenses  after  a  very  short  time. 

KWMABKW  BT  WBKDBLL  FHIIXIP8. 

One  of  the  great  problems  which  confronts  republican 
statesmanship  is  how  to  manage  the  population  of  cities. 
The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  gather  men  into  cities. 
These  treble  and  quadruple  while  the  country  only  doubles. 
In  every  large  town  and  great  city  is  always  present  a  vicious 
class,  a  burden  and  check  on  the  welfare  of  the  conununily , 
ready  at  any  moment  to  become  dangerous.  The  education 
and  moral  training  of  these  is  of  the  first  importance.  Lack- 
ing this,  republican  institutions  are  sure  to  be  a  failure. 
Every  city  has  two  kinds  of  education  for  this  class :  one 
is  the  schools ;  the  other  is  the  tolerated  temptations  and 
houses  of  vice.  These  ediuxUe  men  just  as  much  as  other 
schools  do.  Their  results  are  more  immediately  visible  and 
more  easily  measured  than  those  of  the  book-schools  are. 
While  there  lies  on  our  Chief  of  Police's  table  a  perfect  list 
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of  erery  honse  in  the  city  devoted  to  vicious  indulgence, 
aud  such  houses  are  not  closed,  they  must  be  considered 
a  tolerated  and  recognized  means  of  training  the  masses. 

Now,  idleness  is  one  of  the  first  temptations  to  vice. 
Children  should  be  taught  how  to  work,  and,  if  possible, 
trained  to  love  work.  Again,  one  of  the  first  safeguards 
against  dishonesty  is,  to  know  how  to  make  an  honest 
living. 

Seven  out  of  ten  who  come  out  of  bur  public  schools  will 
prefer  a  trade  or  be  obliged  to  make  their  living  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  My  experience  is  that  hundreds  leave  school 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  wholly  unable  to  do  anything  for  which 
any  man  would  be  willing  or  could  afford  to  give  them  a 
dollar.  Here  is  the  ready  and  fruitful  source  of  vice  and 
danger  in  large  towns  and  cities. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  no  right  to  take  a  man's 
child  from  him  and  keep  him  until  he  is  fifteen,  or  to  induce 
a  man  to  trust  his  child  with  us  until  be  is  fifteen,  and 
then  hand  him  back  unable  and  unfit  to  earn  his  bread. 
We  have  done  the  boy  and  the  city  a  harm  rather  than  a  good. 
Education  means  fitting  a  man  for  hia  life.  We  have  rather 
unfitted  than  fitted  such  a  boy  for  the  life  of  labor  which  is 
to  be  his  life. 

Of  course  I  do  not  object  to  any  liberal  knowledge  we 
give  him. .  Neither  do  I  now  and  here  intend  to  notice  or 
criticise  the  perfection  or  imperfection  with  which  this  is 
done.  On  that  I  have  my  opinions,  and  I  do  not  consider 
our  success  in  that  line  anything  to  be  proud  of.  But  I 
maintain  that  as  respects  that  large  class  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands,  our  system  is  not  as  good  as  that  which  prevailed  a 
century  ago,  and  still  prevails  in  our  small  towns.  The  boy 
went  to  school  six  months,  and  helped  his  father  on  the  farm 
or  in  his  trade  the  other  six.  At  sixteen  or  eighteen  such  a 
boy  came  into  life  able  to  maintain  himself,  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  a  help,  not  a  burden  or  danger  to  the  community ; 
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his  life  a  career,  Dot  a  lottery ;  the  city  an  opening  and  oppor- 
tunity to  him,  not  merely  a  temptation. 

Men  wonder  sometimee  at  the  extraordinary  success  of 
what  we  call  self-educated  men.  Most  of  them  had  such  a 
training  us  I  have  described,  and  if  they  had  failed  when 
competing  with  men  merely  book-trained,  that  would  be  more 
matter  of  their  wonder  than  their  success  is. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  this  old  system  back  -again ;  but  it 
gives  us  a  good  hint  how  to  amend  ours. 

The  boy  who  is  going  to  college  has  two  or  three  more 
years  of  education  given  him  to  fit  him  for  his  future. 
Why  should  not  the  city  extend  to  the  children  who  prefer 
some  mechanical  trade  equal  favors,  parallel  advantages? 
the  same  amount  of  training  for  their  future  that  the  college 
boy  has  for  his  ?  The  discrimination  against  those  who  pre- 
fer to  work  with  their  bands  is  very  unjust. 

Our  system  of  education  helps  the  literary  class  to  an 
unfair  extent  when  compared  with  what  it  affords  to  those 
who  choose  some  mechanical  pursuit.  Our  system  stops 
too  short ;  and  as  a  justice  to  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  to 
society,  it  should  see  to  it,  that  those  whose  life  is  to  be  one 
of  manual  labor  should  be  better  trained  for  it ;  the  system 
Mr.  Ruggles  proposes  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  to 
this  end.  Its  main  features  must  be  added  to  our  Public 
School  System,  which  daily  becomes  more  unequal  to  the 
task  it  assumes. 

The  Developing  School  is  an  entirely  new  suggestion,  and 
an  instrument  and  help  to  education  of  great  value. 

We  put  a  child  into  a  hall  or  school,  where  he  sees  every 
variety  of  mechanical  work  going  om  He  tries  his  hand  at 
any  he  fancies.  Soon  his  natural  bent  or  taste  shows  itself. 
His  peculiar  genius  chooses  and  clings  to  some  one  kind  of 
work.  He  has  found  his  calling  —  the  square  peg,  as  the 
phrase  is,  has  found  the  square  hole  —  and  is  not  obliged 
to  stagger  and  stumble  through  life  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole.     This  natural  bent  once  found  out,  we  hand  the  child 
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over  to  that  school-shop  which  teaches  his  particular  trade, 
and  thus  fit  him  for  his  life. 

In  this  school  he  should  be  broadly  trained  in  all  that 
pertaLos  to  his  chosen  calling ;  not  be  crippled  by  being  con- 
fined to  some  one  small  item,  or  portion  of  it.  He  should 
not  be  crippled  by  being  set  —  as  we  used  to  say  when  pins 
were  made  by  hand  — to  make  a  pin's  head  or  point  all  his 
life.  If  one  portion  of  his  chosen  trade  fails  him,  he  should 
hare  some  insight  into  all  its  particulars,  and  be  thus  able  in 
almost  any  erent  or  emergency  to  stand  on  his  feet  an  inde- 
pendent man.  Never  let  us  lose  the  well-known  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yankee  race,  that  no  shock  can  erer  shake 
one  off  his  feet,  and  no  fiftte  place  him  where  he  would  not  be 
worth  his  keep. 

Mr.  Hale  followed  Mr.  Phillips.  He  called  attention  to 
the  loss  which  the  community  sustains  by  placing  boys  in 
occupations  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  their  native 
abilities.  He  spoke  also  of  the  difficulty  of  educating  boys 
in  accordance  with  their  native  ability,  even  when  that 
ability  has  been  ascertained.  He  took,  as  an  illustration, 
the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossibility,  of  training 
a  Boston  boy  to  a  sailor's  life.  He  asked  the  audience  if 
anybody  remembered  an  instance  within  the  last  ten  years 
when  a  Boston  boy  had  been  trained  to  a  life  at  sea.  Yet 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  passion  for  the  sea  in 
our  blood.  We  are  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  race  have  been  its 
victories  on  the  ocean.  That  is  only  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  neglecting  the  native 
ability  of  our  own  children,  in  our  drift  or  habit  of  turning 
all  our  boys  into  tradesmen. 

Now,  the  great  duty  of  the  State  is  to  make  the  most  out 
of  every  child  bom  in  the  State.  These  children  are  bom 
with  great  diversity  of  ability,  and  they  must  be  trained  to 
every  variety  of  calling,  if  the  State  be  wise.    If  Jenny 
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Lind  be  born  here,  she  must  be  trained  to  music ;  if  John 
Afiltoo  be  born  here,  he  must  be  trained  to  letters ;  and  none 
of  the  follies  of  Adam  Smith,  or  of  the  other  economists, 
must  condemn  them  to  heading  pins  or  spinning  cotton. 
But,  as  we  live,  we  are  fast  losing  the  opportunities  for  this 
variety  of  training.  We  begin  bravely  on  the  broad  system 
of  the  public  schools.  Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  said  that  the  average  Boston  boy  leaves  school  forever 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old.  What  is  it,  then,  for  which 
you  have  trained  him  ?  Anybody  who  knows  the  real  open- 
ings for  those  boys  will  tell  you  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  news-boys  or  cash-boys  in  the 
great  retail  shops,  or  sellers  of  lozenges  at  the  door  of  the 
Museum. 

Now,  these  are  not  good  preparations  for  life.  Nobody 
ever  saw  a  grown-up  cash-boy,  or  a  grown-up  lozenge-boy. 
My  friends,  the  manufacturers,  say  that  they  are  glad  to 
have  a  few  of  these  boys  in  their  mills ;  but  I  have  to  say  to 
them  that  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  loom  or  the  spinning-firame 
is  not  a  good  education  for  manhood  or  womanhood.  And 
I  have  to  remind  them  that  the  prime  business  of  a  Christian 
State  is  not  to  make  cottons,  but  to  make  men  and  Wbmen. 

Now,  the  report  has  told  you  what  are  the  causes  for  the 
difficulty  in  training  boys  to  the  use  of  their  hands  and  heads 
together.  We  want  the  trained  mechanic  as  much  as  we 
ever  did.  But  our  system,  alas,  no  longer  permits  the 
trained  man  in  his  workshop  to  give  a  personal  training  to 
the  boy  who  is  to  learn.  Our  system  even  keeps  boys  out 
of  the  sight  of  workmen,  so  that  they  really  tell  a  story  of 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  never  seen  any  mechanic  at  his 
work,  except  a  plumber,  —  and  that  boy  chose  a  plumber's 
trade  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  choose  I  What 
follows  all  this  difficulty  in  teaching  boys  to  use  the  powers 
God  has  given  them  ?  Why,  there  grows  up  a  race  of  inef- 
ficient men,  who  have  not  learned  to  do  anything  at  all. 
They  are  left  in  the  grade  of  mere  brute  labor,  because  they 
have  learned  no  art  or  handicraft  in  their  boyhood. 
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Mr.  Hale  continued :  — 

Here  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  look  upon  this 
subject :  For  more  than  twenty  years  now,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  study  all  the  questions  of  city  poverty,  of  pauperism, 
and  of  other  misery ;  and  I  tell  you  what  any  working  min- 
ister will  tell  you,  that,  after  intemperance,  the  worst  evil 
you  have  is  your  body  of  untrained  laborers,  and  that  your 
present  social  status  makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of 
labor.  It  is  to  supply  this  central  need  that  Mr.  Ruggles 
proposes  his  plan  of  the  Developing  School,  and  the  schools 
connected  with  it. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  best  plan  was  the 
old  New  England  plan.  The  fathers  builded  better  than 
they  knew  when  they  sent  a  boy  to  school  for  three  months, 
and  then  kept  him  at  work  for  three  months  at  the  bench,  in 
the  fishing-boat,  or  on  the  &rm.  But  we  think  we  have  out- 
grown that  system.  We  compel  the  school-boy,  while  he  is 
Sk  school-boy,  to  keep  at  school  all  the  time.  We  teach  him 
to  calculate  how  many  bushels  of  oats  can  be  exchanged 
against  how  many  bushels  of  wheat,  when  oats  are  so  much 
and  wheat  is  so  much,  — and  he  does  not,  for  all  our  teach- 
ings, know  a  kernel  of  oats  nor  a  kernel  of  wheat  when  he 
sees  them.  Then,  finding  our  boys  good  for  nothing,  we 
turn  round  and  beg  the  schools  to  undertake  their  training. 
Just  as  we  have  made  the  schools  teach  a  liMe  music,  and  a 
litde  drawing,  and  a  litUe  sewing,  we  ask  them  to  be  good 
enough  to  teach  a  litUe  filing,  and  a  litUe  planing,  and  a  Utile 
sawing.  But  all  this  is  merely  overburdening  the  school 
system,  which  is  overburdened  already ;  and  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  separate  training  of  each  boy,  according  to  his 
own  personal  ability. 

What  Mr.  Buggles's  plan  suggests  is  a  school  to  which  the 
boy  shall  come  when  he  is  of  proper  age  to  learn  his  trade,  — 
where  he  shall  first  be  tried,  by  an  intelligent  master,  on 
different  lines  of  work.  The  report  which  has  been  read 
ezphuns  to  you  the  detail.  In  a  few  months,  or  perhaps 
weeks,  we  shall  know  whether  this  boy  will  be  a  good  ma- 
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ohimsty  or  a  good  founder,  or  a  good  carpenter,  or  good 
watchmaker.  We  shall  know  his  physical  aptitudes,  his 
moral  aptitudes ;  we  shall  know  what  line  of  work  he  can 
follow  well.  Then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  take  him  into  the 
separate  school,  where  that  aptitude  can  be  best  developed. 

I  am  told  by  skilful  men,  and  I  believe,  that  under  two 
years  of  such  careful  training,  for  the  new  purpose  of  train- 
ing, an  intelligent  boy  will  learn  more  than  he  would  learn 
in  seven  years  of  the  old  apprenticeship,  knocked  about  here 
and  there,  left  to  run  errands  or  to  take  the  rough  work  gen- 
erally, —  perhaps  making  rivets  for  a  year,  if  there  were  need 
of  rivets,  or  punching-holes  for  a  year,  if  there  were  need  of 
holes.  If  that  estimate  be  true,  our  plan  proposes  to  save 
five  years  of  each  young  man's  life,  and  to  give  it  to  him  as 
his  freedom  present,  even  before  he  comes  of  age. 

We  wish  the  State  to  add  this  developing  system  to  its 
system  of  schools,  because  the  State  can  do  it  better  than 
any  private  corporation.  The  State  has  determined,  wisely, 
that  all  the  larger  towns  shall  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
public  schools,  shall  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  college.  It 
has  determined,  wisely,  that  they  shall  teach  drawing  in 
those  schools,  resolving  to  develop  the  hardly  budding 
genius  of  art  in  our  manufactures.  Let  it  determine,  with 
the  same  wisdom,  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  workshops  of 
other  lands  for  the  skilled  workmen  whom  it  must  have,  if  its 
great  enterprises  are  to  prosper. 

It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that  when  Robert  Stephenson 
had  conceived,  and,  I  may  say,  determined  on,  that  great 
invention  of  the  locomotive,  which  has  revolutionized  the 
world,  he  knew  so  well  what  he  needed,  and  the  world 
needed,  that  he  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  build  his 
model  till  he  had  first  trained  the  machinists  who  were  to 
build  it  with  him.  The  machine-shop  in  which  the  **  Rocket " 
was  built  had  been  first  the  training-school  of  the  machinists 
who  built  her ;  and,  when  the  great  day  of  trial  came,  the 
result  appeared.  She  did  not  break  down  on  experiment  in 
the  competition  with  her  rivals.     They  did.     She  did  not 
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need  to  be  hauled  off  for  repairs.  What  she  was  bidden  to  do 
she  did.  What  he  had  prophesied,  she  performed.  And  the 
day  that  the  great  trial  was  over,  modem  society,  had  it  only 
known  it,  was  re-bom  I  In  that  new  birth  it  was  needed  that 
Robert  Stephenson  should  fitly  train  a  school  of  machinists 
to  their  duty. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  so  soon  as  the  State  throws  the 
prestige  of  the  public  school  qrstem  around  its  schools  of 
industry,  and  opens  them  as  freely  as  it  opens  its  schools  of 
Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  the  higher  mathematics,  we  shall  see 
boys  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity  and  quickness  of  eye,  re- 
pair to. them  with  as  much  eagerness  as  boys  now  repair  to 
West  Point  or  to  Annapolis, — with  more  eagerness  than 
they  show  in  going  to  Yale  and  Harvard.  The  State  will 
have  provided  what  its  system  now  lacks,  and  will  meet  the 
wants  and  aspirations,  as  it  trains  the  inborn  faculties,  of 
every  child  of  God  bom  into  its  arms. 

MB.  auzuB  wBiosr. 

Mr.  Presidbnt:  The  filing  school,  so  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, seems  to  be  quite  aside  from  the  aim  of  the  report 
before  the  Association,  and  rather  in  the  line  which  we 
wish  to  avoid.  The  tendency  of  the  present  system  of 
manufactures  is  to  turn  the  boy  into  a  tool  instead  of  a 
man,  —  a  tool  that  must  rust  when  out  of  employ,  instead 
of  a  man  who  can  get  his  living  and  more,  everywhere.  We 
wish  to  educate  the  boy,  not  into  a  filing  tool  of  the  highest 
possible  perfection,  or  drilling  tool,  or  turning  tool ;  but  into 
a  master  of  so  large  a  variety  of  tools,  that  he  can  create  all 
the  parts  of  some  complicated  and  useful  mechanism,  so  as  to 
work,  and  produce  something.  Boyhood  is  not  long  enough 
to  acquire  absolute  perfection  in  perhaps  any  one  of  a  score  of 
conmion  old-fashioned  hand-tools,  which,  used  with  the 
highest  possible  skill,  can  produce  surprising  and  beautiful 
results. 

The  trouble  is,  if  it  were  long  enough,  the  beautiful  result 
produced  would  not  be  the  production  of  the  twenty  persons 
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using  the  twenty  tools,  but  of  some  superintending  bndn 
which  used  twenty  human  tools  or  twenty  inanimate  tools  to 
produce  it.  Of  all  old-fashioned  tools  the  file  is  perhaps  the 
most  painfully  difficult  to  use  perfectly.  It  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  metallio  arts,  and,  without  very  high  skill 
in  its  use,  the  present  system  of  machinery  could  not  have 
been  born.  But  that  once  in  existence,  the  importance  and 
domain  of  the  file,  and  the  miraculously  true  filer,  shrink 
almost  into  insignificance.  If  people  were  hereafter  to  be 
born  without  legs,  the  accomplishment  of  standing  on  one's 
head  and  walking  on  his  hands  would  assume  great  impor- 
tance. So  if  planing  and  turning  engines,  including  the  turn- 
ing of  irregular  forms,  were  to  be  lost  to  mankind,  the  old 
marvellous  skill  in  the  use  of  the  file  might  loom  up 
again. 

What  we  want  in  the  field  of  practical  education  is  some 
substitute  for  the  dead  apprenticeship  system.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  machinery  in  great  establishments,  the  old  trades 
which  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  are  either  abol- 
ished or  shrivelled  to  littleness. 

The  Yankee  boy,  the  most  constructive  *' critter''  naturally 
in  the  world,  is  pretty  much  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  all 
sorts  of  tools.  And,  knowing  nothing  of  tools,  the  machines 
which  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  the  tools  are  a  sealed  book 
and  a  mystery  to  him.  If  he  goes  to  a  machine  shop,  they 
will,  perhaps,  take  him  on  the  footing  of  a  tool,  and  set  him 
to  doing  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever,  one  particular  thing ; 
that  is,  if  he  does  not  disgust  the  superintendent  by  letting  his 
machine  do  some  mischief,  which  in  his  ignorance  he  is  likely 
enough  to  do.  He  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city,  in  a  per- 
fect Babel  maze  of  buzzing  and  clanking,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  all  Greek  to  him. 

But  suppose  he  had  first  been  let  into  my  friend  Ruggles's 
proposed  school-shop,  furnished  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
tools  and  machines,  and  encouraged  to  try  his  ingenuityin  using 
them  to  make  something  —  to  make  the  various  parts  and 
put  them  together.     He  does  not  become  perfect  with  any 
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tool,  but  he  becomes  familiar  with  a  good  many.  He  has  done 
something  with  them  himself.  He  has  through  them  achieved 
a  certain  mastery  over  matter.  Let  him  now  go  into  a 
machine-shop,  or  great  mechanical  manufactory,  and  though 
he  may  be  set,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  do  one  thing  over  and 
over,  he  understands  and  sympathizes  with  all  that  is  going 
on.  He  catches  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  feels  himself  in 
some  degree  master  of  the  situation.  Instead  of  gloomily 
sinking  to  a  level  with  the  tool  he  is  set  to  use,  he  seeks  to 
command  its  best  services  in  the  hope  of  conunanding  others 
by  and  by. 

One  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  it  seems  to  me,  when  his  friend  asked  him  how 
he  should  educate  his  son  for  a  literary  career,  was  ^  Turn 
him  loose  in  a  library.**  There  is  a  pretty  large  class  of 
Yankee  boys  that  would  be  sure  to  educate  themselves  if 
turned  loose  in  a  well-furnished  shop.  The  addition  of 
capable  and  kind  teachers  would  not  render  it  less  sure. 

[The  discussion  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  set  forth  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Social  Science  Association, 
was  continued  on  the  following  evening,  at  the. Institute  of 
Technology,  by  Prof.  Eunkle,  Prof.  Whitaker,  Prof.  Wat- 
son, Mr.  Newell  and  others.  The  Russian  system  of 
teaching  the  use  of  tools  by  actual  training  in  all  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  file  and  other  implements  was  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Ruggles's  plan  of  teaching  the  entire  trade,  with  some 
division  as  to  preference ;  but  all  the  speakers  were  agreed 
that  the  old  apprenticeship,  which  in  its  best  days  was  a 
slow  process  of  repetition,  mostly  of  the  least  important 
parts  of  a  trade,  had  gone  by,  and  that  some  substitute  for 
it  must  be  devised  and  generally  and  systematically  applied.] 
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BEMINTSOKNGBS  OF  BBNBZ.* 


Mb.  BiDitob: — Cbnvinoed  that  I  can  not  )t>e  better  employed  than  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  education,  and  espedaUj  that  of  femalea,  from  whose 
noraeries  we  are  to  receive  men  of  wisdom  to  fill  every  department  of  usefiU 
influenoe  in  society,  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  to  state  what  I 
know  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  FemaiA  Bduoation  in  this  country,  during  the 
half-cmMary  past  The  place  of  my  nativity  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford, 
(Connecticut)  and  my  acquaintance  somewhat  extended  in  the  county.  In 
1770,  common  schools  were  open  to  every  child,  and  the  expense  of  instruc- 
tion  paid  by  the  public,  partly  by  the  school  fund,  which  was  then  but  small, 
and  partly  by  town  taxes.  In  larger  districts,  the  sdiools  were  kept  six 
months  in  the  year,  in  the  smaller,  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The  branches 
taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  rarely  even  the  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic The  Assembly's  Catechism  was  repeated  at  the  dose  of  every  Saturday 
forenoon  school  Those  of  good  memory  could  repeat  the  whole  hundred  and 
eight  answers,  the  ten  commandments,  a  part  of  Dilworth's  Rules  of  Spelling, 
the  stops  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  prosody.  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book 
was  introduced  about  the  year  1762.  I  have  known  boys  that  could  do  some- 
thing m  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Girls  were  never  taught  it.  At 
public  examinations,  as  late  as  1774,  in  some  mstances  earlier,  the  speaking  of 
pieces  and  dialogues  was  introduced,  and  specimens  of  writing ;  but  I  never 
recollect  arithmetic.  Whether  the  school  consisted  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  even 
one  hundred,  which  I  have  known,  one  teacher  only  was  employed,  and  among 
his  pupils  there  were  sometimes  twenty  ABC  scholars. 

Girls  had  no  separate  dasseS)  though  generally  sitting  on  separate  benches. 
A  merchant  flrom  Boston,  resident  in  my  native  town,  who  wss  desirous  to  give 
his  eldest  daughter  the  beet  education,  sent  her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be 
taught  needlework  and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good  and  gen- 
teel company.  To  complete  this  education,  (mother  quarter,  the  year  following, 
was  spent  at  Boston.  A  third  quarter  was  then  allowed  her  at  the  school  of  a 
lady  in  Hartford.  Another  female  among  my  schoohnates  was  allowed  to  at- 
tend the  same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to  attain  the  same  accom- 
plishments of  needlework,  good  reading,  marking,  and  polished  manners. 
These  are  the  only  instances  of  female  education,  beyond  that  of  the  common 
schools  before  described,  which  I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent  on 
Connecticut  River,  until  1776.    Soon  after  that  period,  I  saw  and  instructed 

*  B«T.  Winiam  Woodbrid««,  in  the  AnMrtcan  Joanial  of  Edaoation  for  September,  1830,  ud 
in  tbe  Amef  iean  Aooeli  of  Edoeation,  for  November,  1831. 
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two  joung  ladies,  who  had  attended  tbe  private  infitraction  of  a  neighboring 
Qleigyinan. 

In  1779,  two  students  of  Yale  College^  during  a  long  yaoation,  after  the  Brit- 
ish troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a  olaaB  of  young  ladies,  who  were 
taught  arithmetic,  geography,  composition,  &a,  for  the  term  of  one  quaeter. 

One  of  these  students,  (Bev.  William  Woodbridge,)  during  Us  senior  year  in 
college,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  kept  a  young  ladies'  school  in  New 
Haven,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  scholars,  in  which  he  taught  grammar, 
geography,  composition,  and  the  elements  of  rhetoria  The  success  of  this 
school  was  such  as  to  encourage  a  similar  school  in  another  place,  and  with 
about  the  same  number  of  scholars.  These  attempts  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
similar  school  in  Newburyport,  which  was  supported  two  quarters  only.  Be- 
fore that  period  the  Moravians  had  opened  a  BdbooL  for  females  in  Betiilehem. 
This  place  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  numbers^  and  continues  to  enjoy  a 
high  reputation,  notwithstanding  its  many  rivala  Full  to  overflowing,  when 
they  could  accommodate  no  mora,  they  opened  other  branches  in  other  places^ 
which  I  cannot  enumerate. 

In  1780,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time  in  my  lile,  I  heard  a  class  of  young 
ladies  parse  English.  After  the  success  of  the  Moravians  in  female  education, 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  influence  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject \Drs.  Morgan,-  Rush,  (the  great  advocate  of  education,)  with  others,  whom 
I  can  not  name,  instituted  an  academy  for  females  in  Philadelphia.  Their  attei^ 
tion,  influence,  and  fostering  care  were  successfhl,  and  from  them  sprang  all  the 
following  and  celebrated  schools  in  that  city.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  entitled  the  '*  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Female  Academy 
in  Philadelphia,"  to  which  I  must  refer  for  ferther  and  more  particular  in- 
formation. 

About  the  year  1785,  young  ladies  were  taught  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education  by  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  Academy  at  Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  his  influence  was  exerted  with  great  effect,  in  improving  the  state 
of  female  education.  v 

In  the  year  1789,  a  Female  Academy  was  opened  in  Medford,  within  five 
miles  of  Boston,  so  fer  as  I  am  informed,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
New  England.  This  was  the  resort  of  scholars  flt>m  all  the  Eastern  States: 
The  place  was  delightfhl  and  airy,  containing  ample  and  commodious  buildingS) 
and  fruit  gardens  of  about  five  acres. 

Here  the  school  flourished  in  numbers  for  seven  years,  until  the  estate  was  di- 
vided and  sold,  and  its  removal  became  necessary.  Seven  years  of  experiment| 
however,  had  evinced  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Schools  upon  a  similar 
plan,  and  female  high  schools,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught,  were 
soon  multiplied,  and  a  new  order  of  things  arose  upon  the  female  world. 

[In  a  subsequent  communication  *'  Senex"  thus  resumes  the  subject] 

You  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New  England,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  acquired  that  firmness,  and  eneigy,  and  excellence  of 
character  for  which  they  have  been  so  justly  distinguished,  while  their  advan- 
tages of  school  education  were  so  limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded  on  the  foot,  that  it  is  aoi 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  but  the  nature  of  that  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  the  surrounding  influences  and  habits,  which 
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form  the  chaxaoter.  Natural  logio — ^the  self-taught  art  of  thinkini^waB  the 
guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.  The  first  of  Watts'  five  methods  of  men- 
tal improvement^  ''The  attentive  notioe  of  every  instructive  object  and  occur- 
rence," was  not  then  in  circulation,  but  was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newq^ar 
pers  were  taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  femiliea,  in  the  most  popu- 
lous villages  and  towns.  Books,  though  scarce,  were  found  in  some  fiunUies,  * 
and  freely  lent;  and  in  place  of  a  flood  of  books,  many  of  which  are  trifling  or 
pjKiiicious,  there  were  a  few,  of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughly 
read,  and  talked  o(  and  digested.  In  town  and  village  libraries,  there  were 
some  useful  histories,  natural  and  potitical.  Milton,  Watts'  Lyric  Poems, 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Hervey's  Meditationi^  the  Tattler,  and  Addison's 
Spectator,  were  not  scarce,  though  not  generally  diflbsed.  Pamela,  GlariBsa 
Harlow,  and  an  abridgement  of  Grandison,  were  in  a  few  hands,  and  eagerly 
read ;  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Orusoe,  was  the  chief  work  of  this  kind 
for  the  young. 

But  the  daily,  attentive  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  great  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  discretion,  was  deemed  indispensable  in  those  days,  when  every 
child  had  a  Bible,  and  was  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  at  morn- 
ing prayers.  This  study,  with  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms  (a  book  which,  with 
all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich  treasure  of  poetry  and  thought,  as 
well  as  piety,)  at  home,  at  church,  and  in  singing  schools,  I  regard  as  having 
furnished,  more  than  all  other  books  and  instructions,  the  means  of  mental  im- 
provement^ for  forty  years  of  the  last  century. 

But  when  were  found  the  hours  for  mental  improvement  ?  Time  will  always 
be  found,  for  that  which  engages  the  affections.  If  the  spinning  day's  work 
was  one  and  a  hal^  or  two  runs,  early  rising,  and  quick  movements  at  the 
wheel,  dispatched  the  task.  The  time  was  redeemed.  Often  was  the  book  laid 
within  readi  of  the  eye  that  occasionally  glanced  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  knitting  or  sewing. 

In  the  families  of  educated  men/ social  intercourse  became  an  important 
means  of  education  to  the  daughters. .  The  parents  spent  their  evenings  at 
home.  In  almost  every  town,  there  were  one  or  more  collegiate  students,  or 
men  of  pTX)fe88ionaiand  liberal  education.  Many  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
and  "  boarded  round  *'  in  families.  The  conversation  of  such  persons  was  then 
'  highly  appreciated,  listened  to,  repeated  and  remembered.  These  circumstances 
afforded  considerable  aid  to  thd  cause  of  female  education ;  for  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  means  more  scantUy  provided,  were  more  carefully  improved. 

The  mind  is  formed  by  the  current  of  its  leading  thoughts,  as  the  intervale, 
by  that  of  its  river.  At  that  period,  th|  social,  domestic  and  sacred  virtues 
were  the  general  standard  of  female  meri^  in  place  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
mentBL  Throughout  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  domestic  virtues  are  extolled ; 
and  among  the  ancients,  the  companions  of  kings  and  princes,  without  these 
aooomplishmenta,  were  thought  unqualified  for  their  station.  The  daughters  of 
New  England  studied  the  economics  of  the  Proverbs.  Nine  tenths  of  all  the 
cloths  in  use  were  of  domestic  manufhcture.  So  late  as  the  eight  years'  Bev- 
ohitioiiary  war,  when  hand-cards  only  were  used  in  carding  wool,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  dothing  for  the  New  England  troops,  was  manu&ctured  by  the  patient, 
laborious  industry,  of  our  mothers  and  daughters.  This  was  done  hi  addition 
to  all  femily  dothing^  bedding  and  hosiery.    If  tiiey  had  a  caEco^  worsted,  or 
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still  more  rarely,  a  silk  gown,  it  was  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  or  in 
home-made  doth.  A  wedding-gown  often  lasted  until  the  daughter  was  ready 
to  wear  it  on  the  like  oocasion. 

But  the  wise  and  prudent  mother  in  Kew  England  educated  her  daughters 
most  by  her  own  oounsels  and  example,  to  virtue,  and  respectability.  '*Her 
'mouth  was  opened  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.'* 
Example,  however, — practical  example,  led  the  way,  and  was  accompanied  by 
parental  counsel  The  Either  did  not  fisdl  to  enforce  the  oounsels  of  maternal 
wisdom,  by  saying,  "Be  sure,  my  child,  to  obey  your  mother."  An  eagle  eye 
of  watchful  care,  like  the  nightly  moonbeams,  spread  its  influenoe  over  all 
their  steps,  and  the  public  eye  and  opinion  were  two  fidthful  sentinels,  who 
never  slept  on  the  watch.  Under  such  restraints  and  by  such  means  were  fe- 
male virtues  reared  and  guarded,  and  that  sterling  energy  of  character,  of 
which  you  speak,  was  formed,  family  government  then  was  general.  So  was 
family  worship  among  the  serious  and  moral;  who  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  at- 
tended public  worship  so  generally,  that  if  one  was  absent,  the  conclusion  was, 
that  he  was  either  out  of  town,  or  sick.  The  Revolution,  however,  changed  the 
New  England  habits  and  manners  surprisingly,  and  deplorably. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  females  over  ten  years  of  age^  in 
populous  towns,  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  placed  in  the  common  schools, 
and  taught  to  write  a  good  hand,  compose  a  little,  cipher,  and  know  something 
of  history.  The  cause  of  female  education  was  thus  considerably  advanced. 
Young  women  became  ambitious  to  qualify  themselves  for  school-keeping  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  when  sons  were  in  the  field. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for  female  improvement  in  the 
higher  branches,  a  general  excitement  appeared  in  parents,  and  an  emulatbn  in 
daughters  to  attend  them.  Mauy  attended  such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters, 
others  a  year,  some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of  attendance  for  in- 
struction in  elementary  branches,  arose  higher  improvements.  The  love  of 
reading  and  habits  of  application  became  &shionable;  and  foshion  wtfknow  is 
the  mistress  of  the  world. 

When  the  instruction  of  females  in  any  of  the  departments  of  science  was 
first  proposed,  it  excited  ridicule.  The  man  who  devoted  his  time  and  heart  to 
the  work  was  regarded  as  an  Enthusiast  The  ory  was—"  What  need  is  there 
of  learning  how  fiu-  off  the  sun  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  to  warm  ub  ?" — 
"What,  will  the  teacher  learn  his  pupils  to  make  Almanacs?" — "When  girls 
become  scholars,  who  is  to  make  the  puddings  and  the  pies  7"  But  these  nar- 
row prejudices  have  ahnost  passed  away.  Many  have  since  become  equally 
enthusiasts  on  this  subject,  and  the  results  of  an  improved  system  of  femaJe 
education  have  not  disappointed  their  hopes  or  mine.  By  a  true  discipline  of 
mind,  and  application  to  the  solid  branches  of  knowledge,  our  well  educated 
females  have  become  more  agreeable  companions,  more  usefiil  members  of  soci- 
ety, and  more  skillful  and  faithfbl  teachers,  without  disqualifying  themsehres 
for  domestic  avocations.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  better  prepared  by 
these  means,  to  promote  their  own  happhiess,  as  well  as  that  of  others; 
whether  the  scene  of  their  labors  was  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  or 
the  wider  sphere  of  public  and  extensive  plans  of  benevolence ;  and  at  no  pe- 
riod of  history,  perhaps,  have  the  sex  exerted  a  holier  or  hi^pier  influence  Vfoa 
Booiety. 
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ChBege  Lift  under  President  Wheelock* 

Dr.  Whbblock  located  his  college  in  Hanover  in  1769.  In  1770,  his  family, 
his  aeryantB,  bis  laborerB,  and  scholars,  numbering  seventy,  with  cattle  and 
carts,  furniture  and  clothing,  with  books  and  implements  of  husbandry  and  the 
arts,  make  their  way  wearily  and  slowly,  to  the  spot  where  now  the  college 
buildings  stand.  Trees  were  felled  and  made  into  log-houses, — some  half  a 
dozen, — ^with  one  large  enough  for  the  college  dormitories  and  a  recitation  room. 
Grounds  were  cleared;  roads  were  built;  Mink  brook  was  made  to  run  a  corn 
and  saw-mill ;  chapel  exercises  were  conducted  at  times  in  the  open  air,  classes 
formed  and  instructed,  and  the  first  commencement  made  to  come  off  in  1771, 
and  a  master's  degree  conferred  upon  four  young  men. 

Dr.  Wheelock  had  seen  sixty  winters,  but  never  such  an  one  as  he  endured 
in  that  of  1770-71.  The  storms  and  snows  and  cold  came  direct  from  the  north 
pole.  Snow-shoes  and  buskins,  mittens  and  hand-sleds,  were  often  the  only  lo- 
comotive means  of  access  to  the  outside  world,  and  supplies  must  come  from 
the  nearest  log^bouse  farmers,  or,  when  teams  could  conquer  snows  five  feet 
deep,  from  river  towns  far  down  toward  the  sea.  But  tbere  was  wood  enough, 
and  fires  enough,  and  pine  knots  enough,  and  enough  *  bean  porridge  hot  and 
bean  porridge  cold,*  to  keep  the  school  and  college  up  to  studies,  to  their  redta- 
tionfl  and  their  lectures. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  intensely  busy ;  his  bow  was  never  unbent  He  was 
president  of  the  college  and  preceptor  of  the  school ;  bis  eye  located  the  site 
of  the  future  college  building,  laid  out  the  present  beautifiil  park  around  which 
the  officers  of  the  college  and  men  of  business  should  dwell  He  located  the 
roads,  superintended  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  and  the  building  of  the  bridges 
and  mills.  Hear  what  he  says  of  his  family  and  operations  his  third  year: — 
'For  six  ninths  in  the  year  I  have  thirty  to  forty  laborers,  beskie  men  in  the 
mills,  kitchen,  wash-hoUse,  Ac ;  the  last  year  about  eighty  students,  dependent 
and  independent,  beside  my  &mily,  consequently  large.  I  have  seven  yoke  of 
oxen,  twenty  cows ;  have  cleared  and  fenced  fifteen  acres  of  wheat,  and  have 
twenty  acres  of  com:  have  cleared  pasturing,  sowed  hay-seed,  and  girdled  all 
the  growth  on  five  hundred  acres.  I  have  inclosed  with  a  fence  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  this  wilderness,  to  restrun  my  cattle  and  horses  A  little 
more  than  three  years  ago  there  was  nothing  here  but  a  horrible  wilderness; 
now  eleven  com£)rtable  dwelHng-houaes,  beside  the  students'  house,  barns,  malt 
and  brew-house,  shops,  Ac.  I  live  in  my  little  storehouse ; — ^my  family  is  much 
straighted,  but  can  not  afford  to  build  for  myself.' 

In  his  Narrative  for  1773,  under  date  of  October  15,  Dr.  Wheelock  says: — 
*To  give  a  more  dear  view  and  conception  of  my  situation,  exerdses,  and  la- 
bors in  this  new  world,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  ihia  day^  not  because  there  is 
any  thing  special,  more  than  has  been  common  to  every  day,  but  because  I 
know  now  what  is  actually  before  ma 

*  Three  men  are  employed  ib  dearing  land  at  Landaff)  to  prevent  the  forfeiture 
of  that  tow;n ;  one  man  is  supposed  to  be  now  returning  with  stores  from  Nor- 
wich, in  Oonn.,  two  hundred  miles  distant^  with  a  team  of  six  oxen,  with  whom 
I  expect  one  or  two  teams  more,  which  are  to  be  procured  there;  three  labor- 

*  Jadfft  CnMbjr't  Ftnt  Hatf  CaUurf  of  Dartmmth  CoUego.  Ad  addrav  before  the  mlamDi 
in  1875.    HsMiver,  1876. 
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era  at  the  mills,  repairing  some  breaches,  and  fitting  for  nae ;  fourteen  employed 
libout  my  house  to  prepare  for  my  removal  there;  two  employed  in  the  college 
kitchen;  three  digging  cellar  for  the  new  college;  five  gathering  in  the  Indian 
harvest ;  four  receiving  and  counting  brick  which  I  bought  at  Lyme ;  several  at 
Plainfield,  digging  and  preparing  limestone  to  be  burnt  for  a  irycU^  whether  a 
supply  can  be  got  there  for  the  new  college, — all  necessary,  and  neither  can  be 
with  prudence  omitted.* 

On  the  same  day,  and  daily,  he  attended  chapel  services,  instructed  a  dasa, 
and  directed  the  studies  and  counseled  three  tutora  of  the  college,  as  he  could 
not  maintain  profossora ;  also,  looked  after  Moor's  school,  under  college  students. 
He  was  the  magistrate  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  but  evidently  had  little 
business  in  this  line,  as  he  says  he  *is  blessed  with  a  peaceable  &mily,  diligent 
and  orderly  students,  and  f&ithfhl  laborere.  I  have  not  heard  a  pro&ne  word 
spoken  by  one  of  my  number,  nor  have  I  reason  to  think  there  has  been  one 
for  three  yeara  past,  nor  do  pro&ne  persons  expect  to  be  employed  in  my  service, 
or  allowed  to  continue  here.  I  have  found  nothing  more  necessary  to  maintain 
good  order  and  regularity  than  to  show  what  is  the  law  and  mind  of  Christ,  what 
will  please  God  and  wnat  will  not*  *  My  government  is  parental.*  He  says, — 
*  A  number  of  students  have  done  much  to  lessen  their  expenses  the  last  year  by 
turning  a  necessary  diversion  to  agreeable  manual  labor,  and  many  will  probably 
do  so  for  years  to  come.* 

OoBegelkinds, 

The  name  *  Dartmouth  *  brought  no  money  to  the  college.  Lord  Dartmouth's 
money  was  in  the  school,  and  the  English  and  Scotch  friends  looked  after  the 
school  and  were  jealous  of  the  college.  The  doctor  now  put  his  foot  into  a 
financial  desert,  as  forbidding  as  the  wilderness  he  had  chosen  for  his  college. 
Gov.  Banning  Wentworth  gave  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Hanover,  where 
the  college  is  located,  and  probably  the  same  reserved  to  him  in  th#charter  of 
the  town.  Gov.  John  Wentworth  gave  four  hundred  acres.  Other  land  own- 
era  gave  lands  to  encourage  the  president  to  locate  there,  and  the  &rmera  in  all 
that  region  subscribed  labor,  materials,  and  food;  some  subscribers,  however, 
failed  to  make  good  their  promises,  from  alledged  inability.  Ck)llections  of  money 
were  made  ttom  individuals  far  and  near.  John  Phillips  gave,  in  1770,  $3,333, 
and  afterward  founded  the  Phillips  Professorahip  of  Theology.  The  State  gave 
£100  for  Dr.  Wheelock's  support,  and  £500  in  1773  toward  the  new  college 
building,  and  afterward  built  the  medical  college. 
Studies  in  1790. 

The  students  are  divided  into  four  claase&  The  fVeshmen  study  the  learned 
languages,  the  rules  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  languages,  geog^raphy,  logic,  and  mathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  languages,  enter  on  natural  and  moral  phi- 
losophy and  composition. 

The  senior  class  compose  in  English  and  Latin;  study  metaphysics,  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  and  political  law. 

The  books  used  by  the  students  are  Lowth*8  English  Grammar,  Perry's  Dic- 
tionary, Pike*s  Arithmetic,  Guthrie's  Geography,  Ward's  Mathematics,  Atkin- 
son's Epitome,  Hammond's  Algebra,  Martin's  and  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy, 
Ferguson's  Astronomy,  Locke's  Essay,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  Burle- 
maqui's  Natural  and  Political  Law.— JSsOmap'tf  BtgL  of  If.  K  p.  296. 
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Early  Students  at  Dartmouth. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  a  Connecticut*  man,  edacated  at  Yale,  and  had  attained 
the  very  highest  rank  among  the  very  learned  divines  of  his  State.  He  was  a 
most  eloquent  preacher,  and  an  accomplished  teacher.  His  school  had  g^iyen 
him  wide-spread  reputation,  and  the  noveltj  of  his  enterprise  attracted  great  at- 
tention. The  young  men  of  Connecticut  were,  therefore,  drawn  to  him,  and  also 
the  sons  of  the  early  settlers  in  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  up  to  the  col- 
lege, those  towns  having  been  settled  mostly  by  Connecticut  people,  and  incor- 
porated by  names  of  towns  in  Connecticut  During  the  first  ten  years,  forty- 
two  young  men  ftom  Connecticut  received  degrees  out  of  one  hundred  conferred 
during  that  period,  Massachusetts  thirty-five,  and  New  Hampshire  twelve,  leav- 
ing twelve  for  Vermont  and  other  States.  The  long  and  deep  stretch  of  wilder- 
ness, north-west  of  Concord  and  Plymouth,  prevented  the  young  men  of  New 
Hampshire  from  a  resort  to  Dartmouth. 

Another  element  of  success  was  found  in  the  religious  features  of  the  educa- 
tion, and  very  small  expenses  of  living  at  the  college.  Money  was  high  and 
food  was  low ;  com  was  worth  three  shillings  per  bushel,  and  beef  three  to  four 
cents  a  pound.  Dr.  Wheelock  paid  his  men  three  to  four  shillings  a  day,  and 
servant  girls  in  their  checkered  aprons  received  as  many  shillings  a  week.  He 
charged  in  his  accounts  five  shillings  per  week  for  board,  lodging,  and  washing 
for  Indian  scholars. 

It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Wheelock  took  along  with  him  to  Hanover  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Osbom,  to  take  charge  of  his  mills.  This  man  had  four  brothers, 
who  afterward  graduated  at  the  college — ^Benjamin  in  1775.  The  mill  man, 
Osbom,  wrote  to  Joseph  Yaill,  a  young  roan  of  Litchfield,  to  come  up  to  Han- 
over 'to  obtain  a  college  education,  by  helping  him  tend  the  mills:'  and  Mr. 
YaiU  tells  us  bow  he  answered  the  call  He  says  he  '  started  September  28, 
1772,  with  three  others,  with  packs  on  their  backs,  with  an  ax  and  one  horse, 
to  find  their  way,  as  best  they  might,  180  miles  to  the  college  saw-mill.  We 
found  the  mills  down  in  the  woods,  where  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  and  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  owl  added  to  the  gloommess  of  the  night  season.  We 
made  ourselves  bunks  and  filled  them  with  st]«w,  did  our  own  cooking  and 
washing,'  and,  if  you  can  believe  it,  they  took  in  a  boarder?  'The  price  paid 
for  sawing  and  sticking  boards  was  one  dollar  a  thousand,  and  half  the  toll  for 
grinding.  Upon  this  income  we  were  ourselves  to  live  and  offset  the  board  of 
Sophomore  Osbom,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  became  our  teacher  to  fit  us  for 
college,  and  whose  compensation  was  canceled  by  his  boarding  with  us.  We 
were  two  years  fitting.  One  of  our  number  died  and  another  returned  home, 
but  two  others  came  on  and  filled  their  places,'  so  that  the  mill  work,  the  board- 
ing-house, and  Sophomore  Osbom's  support  should  not  fiuL  Mr.  Yaill  entered 
college,  and  says  he  studied  in  his  cold  home  with  pine  knots  for  light,  walked 

»  AnoDg  his  lint  itiidanto  wia  John  Ladyard,  the  tnvelar,  bom  at  Groloii,  Oonn.,  in  1791,  who 
morted  to  Dutmoath  to  qualify  liimMlf  to  booome  a  miaioDary  amoDf  the  lodiaos.  Bat  he  did 
not  take  to  hia  booki,  at  maoh  at  to  a  itndy  of  the  Indiana,  and  he  took  leave  of  both  at  the  clow 
of  hit  fint  year,  by  paddling  his  own  canoe  down  to  Hartford,  totaUy  onaequainted  with  the 
•hoob  and  rapidi  of  Conoeetieot  River,  140  miles  below,  where  his  landing  on  the  bank  of  Little 
River,  in  floot  of  bis  uncle's  residence,  is  commemorated  by  an  ehn,  still  standinf ,  planted  by  him- 
sslC  Abel  Curtis,  a  native  of  Connecticut  (b.  1755),  of  the  class  of  177«,  published  at  Drsadoo 
(Lebanon  Crank,  the  tract  of  500  acres  given  by  Gov.  Wentworth  to  Dr.  Wheelock)  a  Compend 
of  English  Grammar.    Caleb  Bingham,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  VJBSL 
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four  milds  a  day  to  his  redtations,  feeing  a  north-wegt  windf  and  often  breaking 
hia  own  path  in  the  new  snows.  'It  is  marvelous  I  did  not  freeze,  as  I  was 
thinly  clad.'  '  In  my  junior  year,'  he  adds,  '  my  healtli  failing,  tlie  president 
gave  me  a  room  in  the  college  and  placed  under  my  oversight  and  teaching 
certain  Canadian  boys,  who  were  to  be  taught  English ;  and  afterward  I  liad 
charge  of  Moor's  Charity  School,  so  that  I  graduated  only  twenty  dollars  in 
debt;'  and  '  I  record  my  gratitude  to  God  fbr  my  unshaken  resolution  to  perse- 
vere amidst  all  discouragements.'  This  Ber^jamin  Osborn,  teacher  of  the  saw- 
mill boys,  became  a  clergyman  of  great  usefulness,  and  married  the  sister  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary ;  and  Mr.  Yaill  was  pastor  at  the 
church  in  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  fifty-eight  years,  and  died  in  1850. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  coUepe,  who  graduated  in  1788, 
was  the  fortunate  subject  of  a  social  arrangement  which  made  an  escape  for 
him  from  all  the  rough  life  of  the  students  in  his  day.  Good  old  Dr.  Dana, 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  the  fether  of  our  late  president,  being  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on 
a  visit  to  his  father,  and  finding  commencement  was  at  hand,  took  an  ax  in  his 
carriage  and  drove  up  to  witness  the  exercises.  Being  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Faculty, — for  then  there  were  Professors,  Smith,  Ripley,  and  Woodward, — he 
remarked  he  had  two  sons  fitted  for  college,  but  he  hardly  knew  how  he  could 
sustain  them.  So  a  bargain  was  struck  between  pr.  Dana  and  Professors  Rip- 
ley and  Woodward,  that  the  Dana  lads  should  come  into  their  families,  and,  in 
return,  a  daughter  of  each  professor  should  board  an  equal  time  with  him  at 
Ipswich, — thus  giving  the  young  gentlemen  the  higher  studios  of  college,  and 
the  young  misses  the  more  polished  teaching  and  social  amenities  of  more  culti- 
vated society.  But  we  may  judge  of  the  short  commons  at  both  places,  by  a 
letter  written  by  the  father  to'  his  son  Daniel,  saying, — '  He  had  got  together 
two  dollars  toward  the  payment  of  hia  bills  1' 

Mr.  Hidden,  of  the  class  of  Prof.  Adams,  1791,  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass. 
After  he  had  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  and  was  about  to  be  married  in 
Gilmantown,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  opened  shop,  being  invited  to  attend  com- 
mencement in  company  with  his  pastor  and  two  or  three  prominent  men  of  the 
town,  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  Gov.  Wentworth's  college,  he 
was  so  delighted  with  the  exercises  and  tlie  young  men,  that  he  postponed  his 
marriage,  and  fitted  for  college  under  his  pastor,  while  working  at  his  bench. 
He  took  his  tools  along  w;ith  him,  and  repaured  and  made  shoes  till  he  gradu- 
ated. After  his  first  year,  his  biographer  says,  he,  in  company  with  another 
student,  drove  on  a  cow,  which  greatly  diminished  expenses ;  and  when  he 
graduated,  one  friend  gave  hun  a  guinea  for  liis  diploma,  another  $^0  to  pay 
ofi"  his  bills,  and  a  third  friend  gave  him  a  graduating  suit  (The  keeping  of 
cows  by  students  came  down  to  my  time.)  This  man  was  my  childhood's  min- 
ister ; — gathered  more  than  five  hundred  converts  into  his  church,  and  planted 
other  churches  in  other  towns  around  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  fiom 
1792  to  1837.  He  was  true  to  his  lady-love,  who  waited  long  for  the  nuptials, 
which  took  place  m  two  months  after  ordination. 

Only  the  bravest  and  strongest  young  men  and  women  dared  to  plunge  into 
distant  townships,  with  an  ox  team  of  furniture,  food,  and  rough  implements  of 
farming,  to  drive  back  the  wild  beasts,  and  conyert  the  forest  hills  into  productive 
farms.  Hard  work  and  privation  were  daily  duties ;  but  sweoft  sleep  at  night 
gave  daily  increasing  hope  and  strength. 
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[Dr.  Belknap,  a  gradnate  of  Harvard  college,  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  principal  religions  society  of  Dover,  writes  as  follows  in  1788  :] 

I  have  long  thought,  and  do  still  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes of  my  life  to  be  obliged  to  rear  a  family  of  children  in  a 
place  and  among  a  people  where  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  literature  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  prevailing  vices ;  where  there  is  not  so  much 
public  spirit  as  to  build  a  school-house ;  where  men  of  the  first 
rank  let  their  children  grow  up  uncultivated  as  weeds  on  the  high- 
way ;  where  grand  juries  pay  no  regard  to  their  oaths ;  and  where 
a  judge  on  the  bench  has  publicly  instructed  them  to  invent  subter- 
fuges and  evasions  to  cheat  their  consciences  and  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  which  in  another 
part  of  the  same  charge  he  pretended  to  extol,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  country  from  slavery.  You  may  think  this  picture  is  too 
highly  colored.  But  it  is  literally  and  exactly  true ;  and  if  you 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  General  Sullivan,  who  is  now 
gone  on  business  of  Congress,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  this  town 
and  country,  I  beg  you  would  ask  him,  whether  my  representation 
is  not  just.  He  4s  an  exception  to  one  part  of  my  description ;  for 
he  is  a  friend  to  literature,  as  men  who  have  emerged  from  nothing 
through  the  force  of  their  own  genius  commonly  are. 

It  was  not  always  as  bad  as  it  is  now.  Before  the  war,  though 
there  was  not  one  tenth  part  so  much  regard  had  to  the  instruction 
of  youth  as  there  ought  to  have  been,  yet  there  was  more  than 
DOW.  The  scenes  we  have  passed  through  have  extinguished  every 
sentiment  that  was  '^vorable  to  education  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people  at  large,  and  all  the  attempts  which  a  poor  lonely  individual 
or  two  in  a  town  can  do  to  revive  or  rekindle  the  flame,  are  totally 
ineffectual.  I  have  preached,  talked,  convened  special  meetings  for 
the  purpose,  offered  my  services  in  person,  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
extreme  difficulties  which  the  late  times  brought  me  and  my  family 
into  for  a  subsistence,  the  many  shifts^  the  manual  labor,  the  time 
consumed  in  moving  here  and  there,  together  with  the  stated  duties 
of  my  office,  were  extremely  un&vorable  to  family  education,  which 
I  am  convinced  is  a  mode  much  inferior  to  public  schools 

Since  I  wrote  that  letter  another  subscription  has  been  started  to 
build  a  school-house  in  this  town,  and  I  have  argued  the  point  with 
a  number  of  the  most  wealthy  people  of  this  place.  The  next  week 
will  show  the  effect  Sometimes  it  is  the  situation,  sometimes  the 
expense,  sometimes  the  want  of  a  resolute  undertaking,  which  has 
defeated  such  a  design ;  and  now  if  all  together  should  combine  on 
this  occasion,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
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DANDiL  WEBSTIBr— AUTOBIOORAPHT  (1829). 

I  was  born  January  18,  1782.  My  father,  by  two  marriages,  bad  five 
sons  and  five  daughters.  I  am  the  youngest  son,  and  only  surviving 
child.  I  have  nephews  and  nieces,  both  of  the  whole  and  half  blood ; 
that  is  to  say,  sons  and  daughters  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  of  both  my 
father's  wives. 

The  year  following  my  birth,  my  father  removed  from  his  first  resi- 
dence, which  was  a  log  house  on  the  hill,  to  the  river  side,  in  the  same 
town ;  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Here,  in  the  meadow  land,  by  tfan 
river,  with  rough  hills  hanging  over,  was  the  scene  of  my  earliest  recol- 
lections ;  or,  as  was  said  in  another  case,  *  Here  I  found  myself.'  I  can 
recollect  when  it  was  1790;  but  can  not  say  that  I  can  remember 
further  back. 

[Mr.  Webster  makes  the  following  allusion  to  his  birUiplace  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Saratoga  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1840: 

It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log-cabin ;  but  my  elder  brothers  and 
Bisters  were'bom  in  a  log-cabin  raised  amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire, 
— a  period  so  early  that,  when  the  smoke  rose  fipom  its  rude  chimney  and  curled 
over  the  flrozen  bills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation 
between  it  and  the  sejlilements  on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist 
I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit  I  carry  my  children  to  it  to  teach  them  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to 
dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the 
touching  narative  and  incidents,  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive 
family  alone.  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now 
among  the  living;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affection- 
ate veneration  for  him  who  reared  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and 
destruction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof)  and  through  the 
fire  and  blood  of  seven  years'  revolutionary  war,  shrank  from  no  danger,  no 
toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition 
better  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted 
for  ever  from  the  memory  of  mankind.] 

I  do  not  remember  when  or  by  whom  I  was  taught  to  read ;  because 
I  can  not  and  never  could  recollect  a  time  when  I  could  not  read  the 
Bible.  I  suppose  I  was  taught  by  my  mother,  or  by  my  elder  sisters. 
My  fiUher  seemed  to  have  no  higher  object  in  the  world,  than  to  educate 
his  children,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  very  limited  ability.  No  means 
were  within  his  reach,  generally  speaking,  but  the  small  town  schools. 
These  were  kept  by  teachers,  sufficiently  indifferent,  in  the  several  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  township,  each  a  small  part  of  the  year.  To  these  I  was 
sent,  with  the  other  children. 

When  the  school  was  in  our  neighborhood,  it  was  easy  to  attend ; 
when  it  removed  to  a  more  distant  district  I  followed  it,  still  living  at 
home.  While  yet  quite  young,  and  in  winter,  I  was  sent  daily  two  and 
a  half  or  three  miles  to  the  school  When  it  removed  still  further,  my 
father  sometimes  boarded  me  out,  in  a  neighboring  family,  so  that  I 
could  still  be  in  the  school 
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In  these  schools^  nothing  was  taught  but  reading  and  wriUng ;  and,  as 
to  these,  the  first  I  generally  could  perform  better  than  the  teacher,  and 
the  last  a  good  master  could  hardlj  instruct  me  in ;  writing  was  so  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  repulsive  an  occupation  to  me  always.  My  masters 
used  to  tell  me,  that  they  feared,  after  all,  my  fingers  were  destined  for 
the  plow-tail  • 

I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that,  in  those  boyish  days,  there 
were  two  things  I  did  dearly  love,  viz. :  reading  and  playing ;  passions 
which  did  not  cease  to  struggle,  when  boyhood  was  over,  (have  they  yet, 
altogether?)  and  in  regard  to  which  neither  the  cita  mora  nor  the  victoria 
lata  could  be  said  of  either. 

At  a  very  early  day,  owing  I  believe  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  my  father,  a  very  small  cir- 
culating library  had  been  bought  These  institutions,  I  believe,  about 
that  time  received  an  impulse,  among  other  causes,  from  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Belknap,  our  New  Hampshire  historian.  I  obtained  some  of  these 
books,  and  read  them.  I  remember  the  Spectator  among  them ;  and  I 
remember,  too,  that  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Addison's  criticism  on 
Chevy  Chase,  for  the  sake  of  reading  connectedly  the  song,  the  verses 
of  which  he  quotes  from  time  to  time  as  subjects  of  remark. 

I  was  fond  of  poetry.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  DA  Watts*s  Psahns 
and  Hynms  I  could  repeat  memoriter^  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  I 
am  sure  that  no  other  sacred  poetry  will  ever  appear  to  me  so  affecting 
and  devout  I  remember  that  my  father  brought  home  from  some  of  the 
lower  towns  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  published  in  a  sort  of  pamphlet  I 
took  it,  and  very  soon  could  repeat  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  We  had 
so  few  books  that  to  read  them  once  or  twice  was  nothing.  We  thought 
they  were  all  to  be  got  by  heart  I  have  thought  of  this  frequently 
since,  when  that  sagacious  admonition  of  one  of  the  ancients  (was  it 
Pliny  ?)  has  been  quoted,  legers  muUum  non  multa. 

On  the  25th  day  of  May,  1796,  my  father  mounted  his  horse,  placed 
me  on  another,  carried  me  to  Exeter,  and  placed  me  in  Phillips  Academy, 
then  and  now  under  the  care  of  that  most  excellent  man,  Dr.  Beiyamin 
Abbott  I  had  never  been  from  home  before,  and  the  change  over- 
powered ma  I  hardly  remained  master  of  my  own  senses,  among  nine- 
ty boys,  who  had  seen  so  much  more,  and  appeared  to  know  so  much 
more  than  I  did.  I  was  put  to  English  grammar,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetia  The  first,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  fairly  mastered  between  May 
and  October ;  in  the  others  I  made  some  progress.  In  the  autum,  there 
was  a  short  vacation.  I  went  home,  staid  a  few  days,  and  returned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  quarter,  and  then  began  the  Latin  grammar. 
My  first  exercises  in  Latin  were  recited  to  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster. 
He  had,  I  think,  abready  joined  college,  but  had  returned  to  Exeter,  per- 
haps in  the  college  vacation,  and  was  acting  as  usher,  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  then  absent  through  indisposition. 

It  so  happened,  that  within  the  few  months  during  which  I  was  at  the 
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Exeter  Academy,  Mr.  Thacher,  now  Judge  of  the  MunicifMl  Ooart  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Emery,*  the  distingaished  counselor  at  Portland,  were 
my  instructors.  I  am  proud  to  call  them  both  masters.  I  believe  I  made 
tolerable  progress  in  most  branches  which  I  attended  to,  while  in  this 
school;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not  make  a 
declamation.  I  could  not  speak  before  the  school.  The  kind  and  excel- 
lent Buckminster  sought,  especially,  to  persuade  me  to  perform  the  exer- 
cise of  declamation,  like  other  boys ;  but  I  could  not  do  it  Many  a 
piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  rehearse,  in  my  own 
room,  over  and  over  again ;  yet  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school 
collected  to  hear  declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all 
eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  could  not  raise  myself  from  it  Sometimes  the 
instructors  frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always 
pressed,  and  entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture ;  but  I 
could  never  command  sufScient  resolution.  When  the  occasion  was  over 
I  went  home  and  wept  bitter  tears  of  mortification. 

At  the  winter  vacation,  December,  1796,  or  January,  1797,  my  father 
came  for  me,  and  took  me  home.  Some  long-enduring  friendships  I 
formed  in  the  few  months  I  was  at  Exeter.  J.  W.  Bracket,  late  of  New 
York,  deceased ;  William  Garland,  late  of  Portsmouth,  deceased ;  Qov. 
Cass,  of  Michi^n;  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  James  H.  Bingham,  now  of 
Olaremont,  New  Hampshire,  are  of  the  number.  In  February,  1797,  my 
&ther  carried  me  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood's,  in  Boscawen,  and  placed 
me  under  the  tuition  of  that  most  benevolent  and  excellent  man.  It 
was  but  half  a  dozen  miles  from  our  own  house.  On  the  way  to  Mr. 
Wood's,  my  father  first  intimated  to  me  his  intention  of  sending  me  to 
college.  The  very  idea  thrilled  my  whole  tnane.  He  said  he  then  lived 
but  for  his  children,  and  if  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  myself,  he  would 
do  what  he  could  for  me.  I  remember  that  I  was  quite  overcome,  and 
my  head  grew  dizzy.  The  thing  appeared  to  me  so  high,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  sacrifice  it  was  to  cost  my  fkther  so  great,  I  could  only  press 
his  hands  and  shed  tears.  Excellent,  excellent  parent!  I  can  not  think 
of  him,  even  now,  without  turning  child  again. 

Mr.  Wood  put  me  upon  Virgil  and  Tully;  and  I  conceived  a  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  them,  especially  the  latter,  which  rendered  application  no 
longer  a  task.  With  what  vehemence  did  I  denounce  Catiline  I  With 
what  earnestness  struggle  for  Milo!  In  the  spring  I  began  the  Qreek 
grammar,  and  at  midsummer  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me:  'I  expected  to  keep 
you  till  next  year,  but  I  am  tired  of  you,  and  I  shall  put  you  into  college 
next  month.'  And  so  he  did,  but  it  was  a  mere  breaking  in ;  I  was,  in- 
deed, miserably  prepared,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  Mr.  Wood 
accomplished  his  promise,  and  I  entered  Dartmouth  College,  as  a  Fresh- 
man, August,  1797.    At  Boscawen,  I  had  found  another  circulating  li- 

*  BIr.  Nicbolu  Emery,  a  giaduata  of  Hanraid  College,  had  cbaife  of  the  lo%reet  elan  to  which 
yonaf  Weheter  was  aarigned.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  waa  latiified  that  h{i  pupirs  plaee  was 
higher  up :  *  Weheter,  yoa  will  paaa  into  the  other  room,  and,  boyi,  you  will  take  your  final  leave 
of  Weheter;  you  will  never  lee  him  again.* 
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brary,  and  had  read  many  of  its  volumes.  I  remember  especially  that  I 
found  Don  Quixote,  in  the  common  translation,  and  in  an  edition,  as  I 
think,  of  thr^  or  four  duodecimo  Yolumes.  I  began  to  read  it,  and  it  is 
literally  true  that  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  I  had  finished  it ;  nor  did 
I  lay  it  down  for  five  minutes ;  so  great  was  the  power  of  that  extraor- 
dinary book  on  my  imagination. 

My  college  life  was  not  an  idle  one,  beside  the  regular  attendance  on 
prescribed  duties  and  studies,  I  read  something  of  English  history  and 
English  literature.  Perhaps  my  reading  was  too  miscellaneous.  I  even 
paid  my  board  for  a  year  by  superintending  a  little  weekly  newspaper, 
and  making  selections  for  it,  firom  books  of  literature,  and  from  the  con- 
temporary publications.  I  suppose  I  sometimes  wrote  a  foolish  para- 
graph myself  While  in  college  I  delivered  two  or  three  occasional 
addresses,  which  were  published,  I  trust  they  are  forgotten ;  they  Were 
in  very  bad  taste.  I  had  not  then  learned  that  all  true  power  in  writing 
is  in  the  idea,  not  in  the  style,  an  error  into  which  the  Ars  rJietoricOy  as 
it  is  usually  taught,  may  easily  lead  stronger  heads  than  mine. 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  at  the  May  vacation,  being  then  Sophomore,  I 
visited  my  family,  and  then  held  serious  consultation  with  my  brother. 
I  remember  well  when  we  went  to  bed,  we  began  to  talk  matters  over, 
and  that  we  rose,  after  sunrise,  without  having  shut  our  eyes.  But  we 
had  settled  our  plan.  He  had  thought  of  going  into  some  new  part  of 
the  country.  That  was  discussed  and  disagreed  to.  All  the  proa  and 
cans  of  the  question  of  remaining  at  home  were  weighed  and  considered, 
and  when  our  council  broke  up,  or  rather  got  up,  its  result  was  that  I 
should  propose  to  my  father,  that  he,  late  as  it  was,  should  be  sent  to 
school  also,  and  to  college.  This,  we  knew,  would  be  a  trying  thing  to 
my  father  and  mother,  and  two  unmarried  sisters.  My  &ther  was  grow- 
ing old,  his  health  not  good,  and  his  circumstances  far  from  easy.  The 
farm  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  family  taken  care  of;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  do  all  this  but  him,  who  was  regarded  as  the  main  stay,  that 
is  to  say,  Ezekiel.  However,'  I  ventured  on  the  negotiation,  and  it  was 
carried,  as  other  things  are  often,  by  the  earnest  and  sanguine  manner 
of  youth.  I  told  him  that  I  was  unhappy  at  my  brother^s  prospects. 
For  myself,  I  saw  my  way  to  knowledge,  respectability,  and  self-protec- 
tion ;  but  as  to  him,  all  looked  the  other  way ;  that  I  would  keep  school, 
and  get  along  as  well  as  I  could — be  more  than  four  years  in  getting 
through  college,  if  necessary,  provided  he  also  could  be  sent  to  study. 
He  said  at  once  he  lived  but  for  his  children ;  that  he  had  but  little,  and 
on  that  little  he  put  no  value,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be  useful  to  them. 
That  to  carry  us  both  through  college  would  take  all  he  was  worth ;  that 
for  himself  he  was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  but  that  this  was  a  serious 
matter  to  our  mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters ;  that  we  must  settle  the 
matter  with  them,  and  if  their  consent  was  obtained,  he  would  trust  to 
Providence,  and  get  along  as  well  as  he  could.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
about  ten  days,  I  had  gone  back  to  college,  having  first  seen  my  brother 
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take  leave  of  the  meadows,  and  place  hinuielf  in  school,  under  a  teacher 
in  Latin.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Mr.  Wood's,  and  there  pursued  the 
requisite  studies,  and  mj  father  carried  him,  with  me,  to  college,  in  March, 
1801,  when  he  joined  the  then  Freshman  class. 

Being  graduated  in  August,  1801,  I  immediately  entered  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's ofSce,  in  Salisbury,  next  door  to  my  father's  house,  to  study  the 
law.  There  I  remained  till  January  following,  viz. :  January,  1803. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  required  that  I  should  then  go  some  where  and 
gain  a  little  money.  I  was  written  to,  luckily,  to  go  to  Fryeburg,  Miune, 
to  keep  school.  I  accepted  the  offer,  traversed  the  country  on  horse- 
back, and  commenced  my  labors.  I  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $350 
per  annum.  This  was  no  small  thing,  for  I  compared  it  not  with  what 
might  be  before  me,  but  what  was  actually  behind  me.  It  was  better, 
certainly,  than  following  the  plow.  But  let  me  say  something  in  &vor 
of  my  own  industry ;  not  to  make  a  merit  of  it,  for  necessity  sometimes 
makes  the  most  idle  industrious.  It  so  happened  that  I  boarded  at  Frye- 
burg with  the  gentlemen,  James  Osgood,  Esq.,  who  was  Register  of  Deeds 
of  the  then  newly  created  County  of  Oxford.  He  was  not  el&rieal,  in 
and  of  himself;  and  bis  registration  was  to  be  done  by  deputy.  The  fee 
for  recording  at  full  length  a  common  deed,  in  a  large  fair  hand,  and  with 
the  care  requisite  to  avoid  errors,  was  ^100  shillings  and  threepence,  Mr. 
Osgood  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  do  this  writing,  and  that  of  the  two 
shillings  and  three  pence  for  each  deed,  I  should  have  one  shilling  and 
six  pence,  and  he  should  have  the  remaining  nine-pence.  I  greedily 
seised  on  so  tempting  an  offer,  and  set  to  work.  Of  a  long  winter's  even- 
ing I  could  copy  two  deeds,  and  that  was  half  a  dollar.  Four  evenings 
in  a  week  earned  two  dollars;  and  two  dollars  a  week  paid  my  board. 

In  May  of  this  year  (1802),  having  a  week's  vacation,.!  took  my  quar- 
ter's salary,  mounted  a  horse,  went  straight  over  all  the  hills  to  Hanover, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  these,  the  first  earnings  of  my  life,  into 
my  brother's  hands,  for  his  college  expenses.  Having  enjoyed  this  sin- 
cere and  high  pleasure,  I  hied  me  back  again  to  my  school  and  my  copy- 
ing of  deeds.  I  staid  in  Fryeburg  only  till  September.  My  brother 
then  came  to  see  me ;  we  made  a  journey  together  to  the  lower  part 
of  Maine,  and  returned  to  Salisbury.  I  resumed  my  place  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's office,  and  he  went  back  to  college. 

At  Fryeburg,  I  found  another  circulating  library,  and  made  some  use 
of  it  I  remember  to  have  read,  while  at  Fryeburg,  Adams's  Defense 
of  the  American  Constitutions,  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Gold- 
smith's History  of  England,  and  some  other  small  things.  I  borrowed 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  also,  and  read,  I  think,  two  or  three  volumes 
of  them.  Here,  also,  I  found  Mr.  Ames's  celebrated  speech  on  the 
British  Treaty,  and  committed  it  to  memory. 

From  September,  1802,  to  February  or  March,  1804,  I  remained  in 
Mr.  Thompson's  office,  and  studied  the  law.  He  was  an  admirable  man, 
and  a  good  lawyer  himself;  but  I  was  put  to  study  in  the  old  way,  that 
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is,  the  hardest  books  first,  and  lost  much  time.  I  read  Coke  Littleton 
throu^y  without  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it.  Happening  to  take 
up  Espinasse's  Law  of  Nisi  Prius,  I  found  I  could  understand  it,  and, 
arguing  that  the  object  of  reading  was  to  understand  what  was  written, 
I  laid  down  the  Tenerable  Coke  et  alio§  iimiles  reoereruUM,  and  kept  com- 
pany for  a  time  with  Mr.  Espinasse  and  others,  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  in- 
telligible writera  A  boy  of  twenty,  with  no  previous  knowledge  on  such 
subject  can  not  understand  Coke.    It  is  folly  to  set  him  on  such  an  author. 

I  brought  from  college  a  very  scanty  inheritance  of  Latin.  I  now 
tried  to  add  to  it  I  made  myself  familiar  with  most  of  Tully^s  orations, 
committed  to  memory  large  passages  of  some  of  them ;  read  Sallust,  and 
Cffisar,  and  Horace.  Some  of  Horace's  odes  I  translated  into  poor  Eng- 
lish rhymes ;  they  were  printed ;  I  have  never  seen  them  since.  My 
brother  was  a  &r  better  Latin  scholar  than  myself,  and  in  one  of  his  va- 
cations we  read  Juvenal  together.  But  I  never  mastered  his  style,  so  as 
to  read  him  with  ease  and  pleasure.  At  this  period  of  my  life  I  passed 
a  great  deal  of  time  alone.  My  amusements  were  fishing,  and  shooting, 
and  riding ;  and  all  these  were  without  a  companion.  I  loved  this  occa- 
sional solitude  then,  and  have  loved  it  ever  since,  and  love  it  still.  I  like 
to  contemplate  nature,  and  to  hold  communion,  unbroken  by  the  pres- 
ence of  human  beings,  with  '  this  universal  fiiune,  thus  wondrous  iair ;' 
I  like  solitude,  also,  as  favorable  to  thoughts  less  lofty.  I  like  to  let  the 
thoughts  go  free,  and  indulge  in  their  excursions.  And  when  thinhing 
is  to  be  done,  one  must  of  course  be  alone.  No  man  knows  hinm^f  who 
docs  not  thus,  sometimes,  keep  his  own  company.  At  a  subsequent 
period  of  life,  I  have  found  that  my  lonely  journeys,  when  following  the 
court  on  its  circuits,  have  afforded  many  an  edifying  day.* 

To  find  some  situation  for  one  or  the  other  of  us,  I  set  off  in  February, 
1804,  and  found  my  way  to  Boston.  My  journey  was  fortunate.  Dr. 
Perkins  had  been  in  the  instruction  of  a  school,  in  Short  street,  (now 
Kingston  street) ;  he  was  about  leaving  it,  and  proposed  that  my  brother 
should  take  it  I  hastened  home,  and  he  had  just  then  finished  a  short 
engagement  in  school  keeping,  at  Sanbomton,  or  was  about  finishing  it, 
it  being  near  the  end  of  the  winter  vacation ;  and  he  readily  seized  the 
opportunity  of  employment  in  Boston.  This  broke  in  upon  his  college 
life,  but  he  thought  he  could  keep  up  with  his  class.  A  letter,  stating 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  was  sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  college,  and 
he  went  immediately  to  Boston.  His  success  was  good — nay,  great ;  so 
great,  that  he  thought  be  could  earn  enough  to  defray,  in  addition  to 
debts  and  other  charges,  the  expense  of  my  living  in  Boston,  for  what 
remained  of  my  term  of  study.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  Boston  in  July, 
to  pass  a  few  months  in  some  ofBce.      ^ 

*  The  argument  id  the  Dartmouth  College  ease  was  mainlj  arranged,  during  a  joumej  on  pro- 
feniooal  hmioen  from  Boaton  to  Banwtable  and  baek.  John  Adann't  speech  was  oompoted,  oot 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1770,  but  in  Massachufetti,  in  1898,  in  a  New  England  chaise.  The  address 
far  Bunker  Hill  was,  in  gmt  part,  composed  in  Mankpn  Brook ;  T—Ukua^  Jokammo  de  Trutta 
it  F.  W.  yutro. 
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[Mr.  Webster  retained  through  life  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
teachers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letters  to  Master  James 
Tappan — ^accompanied  by  a  handsome  gratuity.] 

WASHiyOTOK,  Febrvary  26th,  1861. 

Master  Tappan, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  am  rejoiced  to  know  that 
you  are  among  the  living.  I  remember  you  perfectly  well  as  a  teacher  of  my 
in&nt  years.  I  suppose  my  mother  must  have  taught  me  to  read  very  early,  as 
I  have  never  been  able  to  recollect  the  time  when  I  could  not  read  the  Bible. 
I  think  Master  Chase  was  my  earliest  schoolmaster,  probably  when  I  was  three 
or  four  years  old.  Then  came  Master  Tappan.  You  boarded  at  our  house,  and 
sometimes,  I  think,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Sanborn,  our  neighbor,  the 
lame  man.  Most  of  those  whom  you  knew  in  *  New  Salisbury,'  have  gone  to 
their  graves.  Mr.  John  Sanborn,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  is  yet  living,  and  is 
about  your  age.  Mr.  John  Colby,  who  married  my  oldest  sister,  Susannah,  is 
also  living.  On  tiie  '  North  Road '  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Hunton,  and  on  the  '■  South 
Road '  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Pettengil.  I  think  of  none  else  among  the  living  whom 
you  would  probably  remember. 

You  have  indeed  lived  a  checkered  life.  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  bear 
prosperity  with  meekness,  and  adversity  with  patience.  These  things  are  all 
ordered  for  us  far  better  than  we  could  order  them  for  ourselves.  We  may  pray 
for  our  daily  bread ;  we  may  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins ;  we  may  pray 
to  be  kept  from  temptation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  in  us,  and 
in  all  men,  and  his  will  every  where  be  done.  Beyond  this,  we  hardly  know 
for  what  good  to  supplicate  the  Divine  Mercy.  Our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth 
what  we  have  need  of  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  we  are  sure  that  his 
eye  and  his  loving  kindness  are  upon  us  and  around  us  every  moment 

I  thank  you  again,  my  good  schoolmaster,  for  your  kind  letter,  which  has 
awakened  many  sleeping  recollections;  and,  with  all  good  wishes,  I  remain 
your  friend  and  pupil,  Daniel  Websteb. 

Boston,  My  20,  1852. 
Master  Tappan, — I  hear,  with  much  pleasure,  through  the  public  press,  that 
you  continue  to  enjoy  life,  with  mental  faculties  bright  and  vivid,  although  you 
have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  are  somewhat  infirm.  I  came  to-day 
from  the  very  spot  in  which  you  taught  me;  and  to  me,  a  most  delightful  spot 
it  is.  The  river  and  the  hills  are  beautiful  as  ever.  But  the  graves  of  my 
&ther  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  early  friends,  give  it  to  me 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  city  of  the  dead.  But  let  us  not  repine. 
You  have  lived  long,  and  my  life  is  already  not  short;  and  we  have  both  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  Two  or  three  persons  are  still  living  who,  like  myself,  were 
brought  up  ^ih  tua  ferula.  They  remember  'Master  Tappan.'  And  now,  my 
good  old  master,  receive  a  renewed  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  from  your 
grateful  pupil :  with  his  wishes  and  prayers  for  your  happiness  in  all  that  re- 
mains  to  you  of  this  life,  and  more  especially  for  your  rich  participation  here- 
after in  the  more  durable  riches  of  righteousness.  Daniel  Websteb. 

[At  the  interesting  festival  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Abbott's  retire- 
ment from  the  principalship  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  which  he 
had  filled  for  fifty  years,  Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  his  numerous  pu> 
pils  who  came  together  from  every  part  of  the  country,  represent- 
ing every  department  of  professional  and  public  life,  with  offerings 
of  gratitude  to  their  feithful  instructor.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  was 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  of  which  no  printed  memorial  remains.] 

[At  numerous  gatherings  of  the  Sons  of  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Webster 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  him  in  the  prepara- 
tory stage  of  his  life  work.] 
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BT  B.  B.  BDWABDS.* 


ZNTBODUOTEOH. 

Thsrs  is  much  in  the  state  of  education  in  this  country,  which  is 
encouraging  to  the  philanthropist  and  scholar.  Its  great  object 
seems  to  be  more  and  more  distinctly  apprehended.  The  harmo- 
nious cnltiyation  of  all  the  powers  which  belong  to  man,  is  regarded 
as  of  paramount  importance.  Hence  the  means  which  are  devised 
to  purify  and  interest  the  affections,  to  discipline  and  mature  the 
understanding,  and  to  render  the  body  in  the  highest  degree  the 
coadjutor  of  the  mind.  The  Bible  is  beginning  to  take  that  place 
in  plans  of  study,  which  its  great  value  as  a  storehouse  of  princi- 
ples in  morals,  and  literature,  and  religion,  demand.  Its  merits  as 
a  text-book,  are  undergoing  a  thorough  discussion.  The  results  of 
inquiry. aud  of  experience  on  this  subject,  can  not  be  doubtful. 
From  present  appearances,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  soon 
be  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  at  all  our  higher  seminaries. 

We  have  reason  to  b<^lieve  that  greater  attention  is  paid  to  indi- 
vidual minds  at  our  public  institutions.  The  indisciiminatc  instnic- 
tion  of  a  clwtSy  has  long  been  a  fatal  error.  The  instructors  have 
not  studied  the  peculiar  conformation — the  excellencies  and  defects 
of  particular  minds.  The  sound  advice  of  Mr.  Jardine,  the  excel- 
lent Glasgow  professor,  has  produced,  we  think,  considerable  effect 
in  this  country. 

The  study  of  classical  literature  is  now  placed  on  its  right  basis. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  indispen|^ble  part  of  a  truly  liberal  education. 
It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  assail  it  successfully,  at  the 
present  time,  than  it  would  have  been  ^ye  years  since.  The  defense 
of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  been  conducted  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  with  great  ability.     We  have  observed  a 

*  Abridged  from  Qaaitorly  Regittar  for  May,  1833.  We  have  peraonal  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternive  oorreepondence  used  by  Dr.  Edwards  to  gather  the  material  for  this  article.  It  was  the 
most  eomprehenshre  and  aoeorale  exposition  of  the  condition  of  ednoation  and  various  literary  in- 
■titotlons  of  the  sereraJ  Stales,  whieh  had,  up  to  that  time  been  presented  to  the  public.  For 
Ifamoir  of  Mr.  Edwards,  see  American  Jonmal  of  Education,  Vol.  zt.  p.  675. 
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protracted  and  unanswerable  vindication  of  its  utility,  in  a  news- 
paper published  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.  At  the  same 
time,  other  departments  of  study  are  not  excluded  from  a  due  share 
of  attention.  The  apparatus  and  other  means  of  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  physics,  are  becoming  more  and  more  ample  and 
effective.  The  objection  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  from  the  little 
time  which  could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  from  the  superficial  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  consequently  gained,  has  been  in  some  measure 
removed,  by  the  practice  of  studying  an  entire  author,  rather  than 
detached  portions  of  a  great  number.  The  feeling  averse  to  the 
study,  arising  from  its  alledged  immoral  tendency,  has  been  in  some 
degree,  and  may  be,  doubtless,  entirely  removed,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  select  authors. 

Manual  labor  schools,  and  other  means  for  the  physical  education 
of  scholars,  continue  to  attract  a  considerable  share  of  the  public 
favor.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  some  of  their  friends  have 
been  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  benefits  from  them.  The 
difficulties  attending  their  organization,  and  perfect  and  continued 
operation,  have  been  much  greater  than  were  anticipated.  It  has 
been  found  somewhat  embarrassing  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  institution,  a  strpng  interest  in  intellectual  and 
physical  education.  Still,  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  subject  by  private  individuals,  and  in  a  discon- 
nected manner,  than  there  was  ten  years  since ;  and  all  this  is  a 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  manual  labor  schools. 

On  the  whole,  we  derive  great  encouragement  from  what  has  been 
accomplished  within  the  last  few  years  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  proper  degree 
and  the  right  manner  of  employing  legislative  patronage,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  importance.  The  adequate  preparation  of  a  great  number 
of  school  teachers,  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  requiring  most  anx- 
ious and  elaborate  discussion.  The  whole  subject  of  the  internal 
economy  of  education,  or  the  proper  motives  for  study  and  effort, 
are  but  just  beginning  to  excite  attention.  A  thorough  perception 
of  the  wants  of  the  community  in  reference  to  school-books,  does 
not  yet  exist.  New  books  are  multiplied  almost  without  number, 
but  many  of  them  differing  little  from  each  other  and  constructed 
hastily,  without  any  fixed  principles  and  intention.  Lyceums,  or 
popular  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  needs  a  careful  examination. 
In  short,  there  are  many  things  in  respect  both  to  the  principles 
and  details  of  instruction  and  education,  in  this  country,  which 
have  yet  been  hardly  at  all  considered. 
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MAINR 

.  Elbmemtaby  Eduoatton. — The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provided  at  an  early 
period  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  EngUsh  schools,  in  every  town  con- 
taining sixty  families,  and  for  that  of  grammar  schools  of  a  higher  order,  in 
every  town  containing  tWQ  hundred  families.  When  Maine  became  a  separate 
State,  in  1820,  one  of  the  first  subjects,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  its  leg- 
islature, was  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  The  principal 
variation  consisted  in  omitting  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  families  wliich 
a  town  should  contain  before  it  should  be  required  to  support  a  school,  and  in- 
stead of  this,  requiring  that  every  town  of  whatever  size,  should  raise  annually 
for  the  support  of  schools,  a  sum  equal  at  least,  to  forty  cents  for  each  person  in 
the  town,  and  distribute  this  sum  among  the  several  schools  Or  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  renpective  numbers  of  scholars  in  each.  The  expenditure  of  the 
sum  is  left  principally  to  the  discretion  of  the  town,  and  its  committee  or  agents 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  schools  are  required  to  be  established  in  con- 
venient districts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  are  invested  with 
corporate  powers  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  for  some  other  purposes 
of  minor  consequence.  The  parents  are  required  to  furnish  their  children  wiih 
such  books  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  superintending  school  committee  of  tlio 
town ;  and  all  are  entitled  equally  to  the  benetits  of  the  school. 

In  1825,  the  legislature  required  a  report  from  each  town  in  the  State,  of  the 
situation  of  their  schools,  so  far  as  respected  the  number  of  school  districts,  and 
of  children  usually  attending  school,  the  time  during  which  they  were  open  for 
instructing  each  year,  and  the  funds  by  which  they  were  supported.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  results: 

Number  of  school*  districts 2,409 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  21 137,031 

Number  who  usually  attend  school 101,326 

Amount  required  by  law  to  be  raised  and  expended  annually  .$119,334  00 

Amount  annually  raised  from  taxes 132,263  92 

Amount  from  permanent  funds. 6,614  66 

Total  annual  expenditure 137,878  67 

Aggr^cate  number  of  months  annually,  schools  are  opened. .  11,441 

Estimated  population  in  1825 337,244 

Probable  increase  of  scholars  annually 6,035 

Number  of  scholars  in  1833,  estimated 140,000 

Months  in  which  each  school  is  open,  male  teachers. 2,0 

"          "              "        "            "      female      "      2,6 

Scholars  on  an  average  attending  in  each  district 40 

Average  wages  of  teachers  and  other  expenses  per  month. . .  $12  04 

Average  atmual  expense  for  each  scholar. 1  35 

Average  expense  for  each  scholar  per  month 30 

Proportion  of  scholars  to  each  100  of  whole  population 30 

Ratio  per  cent  to  the  whole  taxable  property,  valuation  of 

1820 6 

We  have  seen  no  recent  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in 
Maine.    We  presume  the  proportion  have  not  materially  varied. 

AoADEMiES  AND  HiOH  SoHQOLS. — ^The  two  oldcst  Incorporated  academies  in 
the  State  are  the  Berwick  and  Hallowell  academies,  both  established  by  tlie 
legislature  in  1791.  In  1829,  the  Berwick  academy  owned  in  real  estate,  an 
academy  building  of  wood,  nearly  forty  years  old,  and  ten  acres  of  land,  esti- 
mated at  $700;  in  personal  estate,  $6,837,  loaned  to  banks  and  individuals. 
In  addition,  the  Hon.  John  Lord  gave  in  1815,  $500  for  a  fund,  the  profits  to 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  Bibles  for  the  scholars.  The  ffalkmeU  academy 
has  in  real  estate,  between  $4,000  and  $5,000;  in  personal  estate  $3,072.  Of 
the  funds,  $1,000  were  given  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowdoin ;  the  academy  build- 
ing, which  was  burned  in  1805,  was  erected  and  finished  by  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  The  Fryehurg  academy,  incorporated  in  1792,  has  a  build- 
ing estimated  at  $3,000,  and  a  fiuid  whose  income  is  $566  25.    All  the.  funds 
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were  derived  from  the  grants  of  the  legudature.  The  Wcuhingion  academy  at 
East  Machias^  incorporated  in  1792,  has  funds,  being  personal  estate  secured  by 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  $17,090  93,  chemical  apparatus,  $200,  academy  build- 
ing and  site,  $4,500,  total,  $21,790  93.  Nearly  the  whole  is  the  proceeds  of  a 
township  of  land  granted  by  Massachusetts.  Fortland  academy,  incorporated 
in  1794,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Lincoln  academy  at  Newcastle,  has 
1 1,520  acres  of  land,  incorporated  in  1801 .  The  funds  of  the  NuehiU  academy, 
incorporated  in  1803,  amount  to  $6,552  in  real  estate,  and  $800  in  personal 
estate.  Nearly  all  was  derived  fVom  the  sale  of  a  half  township  of  land.  Gor- 
hjm  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,520  acres  of  land.  The  Hampden 
academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  11,620  acres  of  land.  The  Hebron  academy 
ha-s  an  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  of  $8,006  64.  About  half  was  given  , 
by  individuals  and  half  by  the  legislature;  incorporated  in  1804.  The  funds 
of  the  BaVi  academy,  incorporated  in  1805,  are  $8,060,  the  whole  of  which  was 
derived  from  sales  of  a  half  township  of  land.  The  Farmingion  academy,  in- 
corporated in  1807,  has  in  real  estate  $1,000,  and  in  personal  $1,294.  The 
B'xfomjifld  academy  has  in  real  estate  $500,  and  in  personal  $3,000,  nearly  all 
derived  from  the  sale  of  a  half  township  of  land.  The  institution  has  been  in 
constant  operation  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  The  Bath  female  academy, 
incorporated  in  1808,  has  11,520  acres  of  laud.  The  Belfast  academy  was  in- 
corporated in  1808.  It  has  fhnds  to  the  amount  of  $6,723  76.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  property  of  the  BridgeUm  academy  is  $10,441  97.  Of  this  sum, 
$3,000  were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  academy  at  Limerick  was 
incorporated  in  1808.  It  has  a'produciive  fund  of  $1,760.  There  is  a  library 
of  about  110  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books  for  the  use  of  the  scholars.  An 
apparatus  worth  $300,'  has  recently  been  engaged.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  terms  is  46,  in  winter,  20.  Mr. 
John  V.  Bean  is  the  principal.  A  female  department  formerly  existed  in  the 
academy,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reorganize  it  this  spring.  The  Monmouth  acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  1808.  Its  property  amounts  to  $6,649  92;  about 
$6,000  of  which  wore  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature.  The  Warren  academy, 
incorporated  in  1808,  has  11,620  acres  of  land.  The  Wiscanfict  academy  has 
fUnds  to  the  amount  of  $4,428.  The  Ihornion  academy  at  Saoo,  has  in  real 
estate  $1,000,  in  personal  $6,180;  from  individual  bounty  $3,680  were  de^ 
rived ;  incorporated  in  18 1 1 .  The  Nbi-tJi  Yar^nouth  academy,  incorporated  in  1 8 11, 
has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $19,000.  The  Bangor  female  academy  was 
incorporated  in  1818.  The  Gony  female  academy  at  Augusta,  incorporated  in 
1818,  founded  in  1816,  has  in  funds  $9,986,  of  which  $3,226  were  a  donation 
of  Judge  Cony.  The  library  contains  1,200  volumes,  the  donation  of  gentle- 
men in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  The  China  academy,  incorporated  the  same 
year,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $4,900.  The  Dearborn  academy  at 
Buxton,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,776.  The  whole  was  derived  from  in- 
dividual donations.  The  Brunstvick  academy  was  incorporated  in  1823.  It  has 
not  been  in  operation,  we  believe,  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  only  property  is  the 
building,  which  cost  between  $600  and  $700.  The  Fhxcroft  academy,  incor- 
porated in  1823,  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $4,950  89.  Of  the  academy  at 
Anson,  incorporated  in  1823,  we  know  nothing.  During  the  last  winter,  an  in- 
stitution called  the  '  Parsonsfleld  seminary,*  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Maine.  It  is  under  the  Patronage 'of  the  Free-Will  Baptists.  Its  operations 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  About  50  scholars.  One. object  is  to  aid 
their  young  men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry  and  missionsY  It  is  now  in  a 
fiounshing  condition.  Mr.  Hoeea  Quimby  is  principal.  Tuition  $3  a  quarter. 
Hoard  from  $1  to  $1  26  a  week. 

Gardiner  lyceutn.  This  institution  was  established  at  Gardiner,  on  the  Ken- 
n.-bec  river,  in  1822,  by  the  lilierality  of  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  Esq.  It 
was  designed  to  prepare  youths  by  a  scientific  education  to  become  skillful 
farmers  and  mechanics.  The  legislature  has  bestowed  upon  it  $6,000.  Lec- 
tures were  g^ven  very  extensively  on  the  sciences  as  connected  with  the  arts 
and  with  common  life.  Its  operations  are  for  the  present  suspended.  With  the 
reasons  of  this  measure,  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Maine  We^an  seminary.    This  institutioii  was  founded  at  Beadfield,  in 
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Kennebec  oounly,  in  January,  1825.  In  February,  1827,  the  legislature  gave 
it  a  half  township  of  land,  consisting  of  11,520  acres.^  An  original  and  princi- 
pal object  of  the  seminary  was  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  denomination.  From  the  report  of  the  trustees,  presented  January 
9, 1833,  we  learn  the  following  &cts :  The  number  of  students  during  the  spring 
term,  was  116;  fall  term  143.  Of  these,  55  were  employed  in  the  laboring  de- 
partment, 15  in  agricultural,  and  40  in  mechanical  labor.  Of  the  students 
employed  in  these  two  departments,  30  paid  by  their  labor  the  whole  expense 
of  their  board,  and  a  few  did  more  than  this.  The  remainder  defrayed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  expenses  in  the  same  wayT  '  The  studies  of  those  who 
labor  have  not  been  impeded  by  devoting  five  houTs  in  a  day  regularly  to  this 
employment.  Though  the  proficiency  of  those  who  do  not  labor  may  be  greater 
for  a  few  weeks,  yet  in  a  course  of  study,  the  laboring  student  has  an  obvious 
advantage  in  his  uniform  health  and  increased  vigor  of  mind^  '  Experience 
has  proved  abundantly  that  the  inorals  of  the  students  are  aTscr^romoted  by  a 
regiilar  system  of  labor.'  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  seminary,  nearly 
300  students  have  been  employed  in  the  laboring  departments,  and  have  paid  a 
considerable  amount  toward  the  expenses  of  their  education.  A  largo  propor- 
tion of  them  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of  education.  On 
account  of  numerous  applications,  during  the  past  year,  a  new  blacksmith's 
shop  has  been  erected,  and  a  larger  shop  for  the  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers. 
The  amount  of  property  exclusive  of  debts,  belonging  to  the  institution  is 
$12,114  90.  'At  present  our  debts  are  pressing  heavily  upon  us;  and  the  care 
and  perplexity  in  which  this  state  of  things  involves  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion, serves  much  to  circumscribe  our  usefulness.  Funds  are  greatly  needed  to 
furnish  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  library  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  anjl  also  to  finish  the  shops  which  have  been  commenced.'  Merritt 
Caldwell  is  principal  of  this  institution,  with  several  assistauta  Dudley  Moody, 
Esq.,  general  agent. 

The  whole  amount  of  capital,  permanently  invested  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  all  the  academies  in  Maine,  including  their  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus  was,  in  1825,  not  far  from  220,000  dollars.  It  does  not  now  probably 
exceed  250,000  dollara  The  number  of  youths  annually  under  instruction  was, 
in  the  period  just  mentioned,  about  1,000.  It  may  now  be  1,200.  Tiie  year  is 
generally  divided  into  four  terms  of  1 1  weeks  each,  with  four  vacations  of  two 
weeks  each.  Total  expense  for  the  education  of  each  scholar  is  50  or  60  dol- 
lars. Board  may  be  placed  on  an  average  at  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per 
week.  We  find  in  a  recent  Maine  newspaper  of  a  very  respectable  ciiaracter,  the . 
following  statement:  'We  do  not  recollect  hardly  three  academies  in  the  State, 
which  have  not  become  either  nearly  inefficient,  for  want  of  funds,  or  are  strug- 
gling under  a  weight  of  responsibilities  and  debts  that  would  sink  any  class  of  the 
community,  unless  they  had  minds  like  a  Gifibrd,  a  Heyne,  or  a  Franklin,  and 
the  heart  of  a  Howard.*  If  this  statement  conveys  any  thing  like  the  truth,  as 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  does,  it  becomes  the  oeople  of  Maine  to  asr 
certain  the  causes  and  apply  the  remedies  without  delay.v 

Colleges  and  higher  Seminabies. —  WatervUle  college.  This  institution  is 
located  on  the  western  bank  of  Kennebec  river,  in  the  town  of  Waterville, 
eighteen  miles  above  Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  two  brick  edifices,  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  village,  with 
an  ample  space  between  them  for  a  chapel,  which  is  soon  to  be  erected.  The 
following  gentlemen  compose  the  &cttlty  of  the  college: 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  president 

Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.,  professor  of  institutes  of  medicine,  Ac. 

Thomas  J.  Conant,  Greek  and  German  languages. 

George  W.  Keely,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Willitfd  Parker,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Bev.  Calvin  Newton,  rhetorio  and  Hebrew. 

David  Palmer,  M.  D.,  medical  jurisprudence,  pharmacy,  ^ 

John  O'B.  Chaplin,  Latin  and  English  languages. 
The  requisites  for  admission  and  the  course  of  studies  are  similar  to  thoee 
generally  required  by  the  New  England  oollegee.    Among  the  classics  studied 
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in  college,  are  Plato's  Pbsedo,  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  Cicero's  Tusculan  Ques- 
tions, Juvenal's  Satires,  Ac.  The  German  language  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
All  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  student  in  college,  except  the  ex- 
pense of  books  and  furniture,  which  may  be  hired  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  year, 
is  75  dollars,  of  which  board  is  39  dollars,  and  college  bills  26  dollars  50  cents. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are  loaned  to  such  students  as  wish  to  hire,  for  a 
few  cents  a  term.  The  workshop  connected  with  the  college,  consists  of  two 
buildings,  one  80  feet  by  twenty,  of  one  story ;  the  other  of  two  stories,  80  feet 
by  24.    Students  are  allowed  to  labor  in  the  shop  three  hours  a  day. 

*In  the  mechanics'  sliop  connected  with  WaterviUe  college,  an  experiment 
has  been  made,  the  results  of  which,  though  obtained  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, are  certainly  of  the  most  cheering  kind.  By  devoting  three  hours  of 
each  secular  day  to  business  of  this  kind,  the  students  have  earned  from  one  to 
two  dollars  a  week,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  furnisliing  good  ground  to 
believe  that  wiien  the  system  is  properly  matured,  the  industrious  student  will 
be  able  to  earn  at  least  sixty  dollars  a  year.'  Of  tlie  school  of  medicine  con- 
nected with  WaterviUe  college,  we  shall  give  some  account  under  the  head  of 
Vermont. 

Bowdoin  college.  This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1794.  The  first  dass  was  graduated  in  September,  1806.  Hon. 
James  Bowdoin  of  Boston,  gave  it  6,000  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lisbon. 
He  also  purchased  for  it  a  coUection  of  well  arranged  minerals,  and  fine  models 
of  crystallography.  In  hia  last. will,  he  bequeathed  to  it  a  collection  of  75 
paintings,  as  well  as  other  articles.  The  college  buildings  are  delightfully  situ- 
ated, on  a  plain  near  the  Androscoggin  river,  in  Cumberland  county,  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Portland,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  Au- 
gusta. Rev.  Br.  Joseph  McKeen  was  the  first  president  of  the 'college.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  office  in  September,  1802,  and  died  July  15,  1807.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  Appleton.  who  remained  in  the  office  firom 
December,  1807,  till  his  death,  November  12, 1819,  He  was  succeeded  in  1820, 
by  the  Rev  William  Allen,  D.  D.  On  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  trustees  surrendered  its  former  charter,  and  received  a  new  one  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  '^'ith  a  liberal  annuity  in  aid  of  its  funds.  By  a  law  of  the 
legislature  of  Maine,  passed  in  1831,  Dr.  Allen  was  removed  from  the  presi- 
dency. The  legality  of  this  act  of  the  legislature  will  soon  be  tried  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States.  Other  facts  concerning  the  college  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  tables  in  the  sequel. 

Medical  scfiool  This  institution  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
June  7,  1 820,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Boards  of  trustees  and  overseers 
of  Bowdoin  college.  The  lectures  commence  annually  about  the  middle  of  Feb-' 
ruary  and  continue  three  months.  The  fees  for  the  various  courses  are  about 
fifty  dollars,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  library  contjiins  about 
2,600  volumes,  selected  with  much  care.    Number  of  students  100. 

Bangor  iheoiogircU  fteminary.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1814,  by 
the  name  of  the  Maine  charity  school,  and  was  opened  in  Hampden  in  1816, 
with  the  special  view  to  the  instruction  of  young  men,  of  the  Congregational 
denomination,  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  afterward  removed  to 
Bangor,  a  town  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation,  on  the  Penobscot  river,  in 
Penobscot  county,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  66  east  of  Auprusta,  661  from  Wash- 
ington city,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  State.  Its  first  professors  were  Rev.  John 
Smith,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Bancroft  Fowler.  It  has  passed  through  great  adversi- 
ties, and  undergone  several  important  changes  of  character,  until  it  is  substan- 
tially conformed  to  the  other  schools  of  theology  in  our  country.  Rev.  Enoch 
Pond,  lately  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Boston,  is  professor  of  theology, 
and  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  formerly  minister  of  Sturbridge,  Mas&,  is  professor  of 
Biblical  literature.  No  professor  of  sacred  eloquence  is  yet  appointed.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  institution,  sixty-two  young  men  have  been  educated 
for  the  ministry,  and  about  twenty  others  have  received  assistance  in  preparing 
for  the  same  work,  making  more  than  eighty  in  all.  Most  of  them  have  been 
aided  by  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  whole  amount  thus  appropriated, 
exceeds  12,000  dollars.     Tiiese  young  men  have  been  residents  of  eight  or  ten 
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States.  Twenty-eight  churches  in  Maine,  have  been  from  this  source  fiimished 
with  pastors,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  present  settled  ministers  of  the  Con- 
gregational denomination  in  Maine,  acquired  their  education  at  Bangor.  To 
relieve  the  seminary  from  all  embarrassments,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum 
of  30,000  dollars.  A  part  of  the  sum  has  been  subscribed.  Bangor  is  more 
than  200  miles  from  any  other  theological  seminary.  Connected  with  it  is  a 
classical  department  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  'The  order  of  studies 
is  arranged  with  a  special  reference  to  the  theological  course,  so  as  to  be  sub- 
stantiaUy  equivalerU  to  a  more  liberal  education.'  This  department  is  open  for 
uny  students  who  wish  to  become  fitted  for  college,  and  any  young  man  of  good 
moral  character  may  be  received.  Bangor  is  in  tlie  center  of  a  coromonwewalth, 
which  will  probably,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  sustain  a  population  of 
2,000,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Elsmentabt  Eduoation. — Common  schoola  are  established  throughout  the 
State,  and  for  their  support  a  """^  flmft"r^lrg  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  1818^  to  90,000 
dollars,  is  annually  raiegd  by  a/jepar^t^  tft y  Tha  State  has  a_ literary  fund 
amounting  to  t>4,UuO  dollars,  formea  by  a  tax  of  ?"^-hftlf  Pf^r  Pfi"*^  ^p-^T^n  napi- 
t%l_ofJhfi-banks.  ThS  pfbce^s  dTlhis  fund,  and  also  an  annual  inoome  of 
9,000  dollars,  deriv^  from  a  tax  on  banks,  are  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  We  have  no  information  of  any  recent  changes  in  regard  to 
common  schools  in  this  State.  We  presume  that  their  condition  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  other  New  England  States. 

A0ADSKIB8  AND  OTHER  PUBUO  SCHOOI& 

Kame.  IncorporcOed.  Instmdors. 

Adams  female,  Deny 1823  C.  C.  P.  Gale,  and  assistants. 

Alstead 1819 Not  in  operation. 

Atkinson 1791 , . . .  John  Kelly. 

Boscawen 1828 Miss  Sarah  Crocker. 

Brackett,  Greenland 1824 Edward  Buxton. 

Chesterfield 1790 Charles  L.  Strong. 

Effingham 1819 Eaton  Mason,  A.  B. 

Francestown 1819 Benjamin  F.  Wallace. 

Franklin,  Dover 1803 Thomas  Hardy. 

GUfbrd 1820 

Gihnanton 1794 Wm.  C.  Clark. 

Hampton 1810 Boswell  Harris  A  J.  Dow. 

Haverhill 1794 Ephraim  Kingbury. 

Hillsborough 1821 

Holmes,  Plymouth 1808 

Hopkinton 1827  B.  S.  Colby,  Miss  C.  Knight 

Kimball  Ua  Plainfield 1813 Rev.  Israel  NewelL 

Lancaster. 1808 Walter  P.  Flanders. 

New  Hampton 1821  Wm.  Heatli,'D.  Burbank,  &a 

New  Ipswich 1789 Robert  A.  Coffin,  Mrs.  Coffin. 

Newport 1819 

Pembroke 1818 E.  D.  Eldridge,  Miss  HilL 

PhiUips,  Exeter 1781 B.  Abbot,  Rev.  T.  Hurd,  G. 

L.  Soule,  J.  H.  Abbot 

Pinkerton,  Derry 1814 Abel  F.  Hildreth. 

Portsmouth 1808 S.  L.  Emery,  Miss  K 

Salisbury 1808  Spalding. 

Rochester 1827 

Wakefield 1827 

Walpole 1831        C.  H.  Allen. 

Wolreboro'  and  Tuftonboro'. .  1820        Rev.  £nos.  Merrilli' 

Woodman,  ^mbomton.'.. . .  1820        Lewis  F.  Laine. 

PhiUips  Exeter  academy  was  founded  at  Exeter,  by  the  Hon.  John  Phillips, 
LL  D.    It  is  one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
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States.  It  has  a  library  of  600  volumes  and  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatuai 
The  building  is  an  edifice  76  by  36  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  two  wings,  34 
by  28  feet,  one  story  high.  The  number  of  students  is  75.  The  Adanis  female 
academy  in  Derry,  has  a  fund  of  $4,000.  It  has  a  good  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus.  All  the  branches  of  an  English  education  are  taught,  with  the 
Latin  and  French  languages.  The  Gtimanton  academy  has  funds — 6,000  dol- 
lars at  interest,  and  7,000  acres  of  land  in  Coos  county.  The  Kimball  Union 
academy  has  40,000  dollars  in  funds,  the  donation  of  Hon.  Daniel  Kimball.  The 
income  is  devoted  principally  to  aid  pious  and  indigent  young  men  in  preparing 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  trusieesrare  13  in  number, — annual  meeting  in 
May.  First  vacation  three  weeks  from  (he  second  Wednesday  in  May ;  second, 
three  weeks  from  commencement  at  Dartmouth  college ;  third,  three  weeks  from 
the  last  Wednesday  in  December.  Application  for  aid  may  be  made  to  the  sec- 
retary, Newton  Whittlesey,  Ksq.,  Cornish.  The  Pinkerion  academy  was  founded 
by  Major  John  Pinkerton.  Funds  15,000  dollars,  besides  real  estate.  The  un- 
incorporated public  schools  with  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: 

Ambent,  A.  Whittemore,  Jr Exeter,  Mim  Julia  A.  Perry. 

Antrim Hancock.  Ephrnim  Taylor. 

Bamstead,  Nathaniel  Giover Keene  Fern.  Bern.,  MisMt  Piak,  Withington, 

Kent,  and  Hoi  met. 

Coneord,  Joseph  B.  Eastman Pittsfield,  John  Sanborn. 

Concord  Female,  Miss  Mary  B.  Ware Wentworth,  Joseph  Fellows. 

Concord  Female  Seminary,  Miss  L.  C.  Far- 

nam Nashua,  Frederick  A.  Eldridge. 

Derry  village.  Misses  Washburn  and  Fair- 

ehild Claremont,  Young  ladies',  Misses  Thatcher 

and  Stevens. 

Aoidemical  and  theological  insUt'uUons  at  New  Hampton,  This  seminary  is 
situated  near  the  center  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pem- 
igewasset  river,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Merrimac  From  an  elevation  less 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  institution,  may  be  seen  an  area  of  more  than  100  miles 
in  diameter,  including  a  point  of  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  east,  and  of  Vermont 
on  the  west.  The  institution,  in  its  present  form,  went  into  operation  in  1826. 
Forty-nine  scholarships  were  procured  in  a  short  time,  on  the  principle,  that  the 
subscribers  should  pay  the  tuition  of  a  scholar  for  five  years.  In  1826,  Mr. 
Fomsworth  was  elected  principal  and  professor  of  theology.  The  ace  of  incor- 
poration provides  that  the  Baptist  State  convention  shall,  annually,  elect  seven 
of  tlie  thirteen  trustees,  the  principal  being  one,  ex-officio,  and  five  of  the  ten 
overseers.  In  1827,  an  additional  buUding  was  erected.  In  1829,  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies  was  estabhshed  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  institution,  and  a 
suitable  building  was  erected  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  A  large  ed- 
ifice was  soon  afler  erected  at  an  expense  of  not  far  from  7,000  dollars.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  100  feet  in  length  by  36  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  high, 
divided  into  36  rooms,  having  also  a  basement  devoted  to  the  commons.  The 
plan  of  the  institution  is  this:  Five  distinct  departments;  theological,  embracing 
such  students  as  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  under  the  care  of  the  principal ; 
classical^  students  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  dtntior  BtigUahj  higher 
branches  of  English  studies ;  junior  FrngUsh^  lads  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of 
age;  and  the  female  department,  instructed  usually  by  tiiree  ladies.  The  theo- 
l(^c;il  department  is  now  entirely  suspended.  The  whole  expenses  of  a  student, 
annually,  exclusive  of  books,  do  not  exceed  70  dollars.  The  annual  period  of 
instruction  is  divided  into  three  terms,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, last  Monday  in  November,  and  first  Monday  in  May,  with  vacations  of 
two  and  a  half  weeks,  one  week,  and  two  weeks.  Mr.  Famsworth  has  lately 
resigned  his  appointment    The  instructors  are  now, — 

,  principal  and  professor  of  languages. 

Wm.  Heath,  professor  of  mathematics  and  na^iral  philoeophy. 
M.  Curtis,  D.  Burbank,  tutors. 
G.  T.  Barker,  teacher  of  penmanship. 
Martha  Hazeltine,  principal  of  female  seminary. 
Misses  Rand,  Sleeper,  and  Woodman,  assistants. 
The  following  was  the  number  of  students  in  November,  1832 : 
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ClaflBical  Students 96  Senior  English 76 

Junior  English 34  Female 108 . 

Total 314 

A  public  examination  of  all  tbe(  departments  takes  place  on  the  dose  of  the 
summer  term. 

CoLLBGES  AND  HIGHER  SEMIKARIE& — Dartmouih  cottegc  In  December,  1*743, 
Samson  Ocoom,  a  Mohegau  Indian,  solicited  admission  into  an  English  school, 
taught  by  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  education  of  Occom,  Br.  Wheelock  was  induced  to  form  the 
plan  of  an  Indian  missionary  school  Two  Indian  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe, 
entered  the  school  in  December,  1754  In  ]'762,  Dr.  Wheelock  had  more  than 
twenty  Indian  youths  under  his  care.  For  their  maintenance,  funds  were  ob- 
tained by  subscription  of  benevolent  individuals,  from  the  legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  commissioners  in  Boston  of  the  Sootch 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge  Joshua  Moor,  a  fiumer  at  Mans- 
field, Connecticut,  having  made  a  donation  of  a  house  and  two  acres  of  land  in 
Lebanon,  contiguous  to  Dr.  W.'s  house,  the  institution  received  the  name  of 
Moor's  Indian  cliarity  school.  In  1764,  the  Scotch  society  appointed  a  board 
of  correspondents  in  Connecticut  This  board,  in  1765,  sent  out  white  mission- 
aries and  Indian  schoolmasters  to  the  Indians  in  New  York.  For  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  school,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Minister  of  Norwich,  and  Samson  Occom, 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  1766.  The  money,  which  they  collected  for  Moor^s 
school,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  in  England,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  was  the  head,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  society. 
As  the  school  increased,  Dr.  W.  determined  to  remove  it  to  a  more  favorable 
location,  nearer  to  the  Indians,  and  to  establish  in  connection  with  it  a  college 
for  instruction  ui  all  the  branches  of  science.  Larger  tracts  of  land  being 
offered  in  New  Hampshire  tlian  elsewhere,  he  concluded  to  transplant  his 
school  to  Hanover,  and  there  to  found  a  college.  A  charter  was  given  by  Gov- 
ernor Wentworth  in  1769.  In  1770,  Dr.  W.  removed  to  Hanover.  The  school 
has  ever  been  distinct  from  the  college,  with  a  separate  incorporation,  obtained 
at  a  subsequent  period  from  New  Hampshire.  Of  Moor's  school,  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  was  a  benefiictor,  but  not  of  Dartmouth  college,  to  the  establishment 
of  which,  he  and  the  other  trustees  of  the  fund  were  opposed,  as  bemg  a  de- 
parture from  the  origfinal  design.  Dr.  W.,  his  family,  and  pupils,  in  all  about 
seventy  individuals,  at  first  resided  in  log-houses,  but  the  frame  of  a  small  two- 
story  ooUege  was  soon  set  up.  The  first  commencement  in  the  college  was 
held  in  1771,  when  four  students  graduated.  At  this  period  the  number  of  hia 
scholars  destined  for  missionaries  was  24,  of  whom  18  were  whites,  and  only  6 
Indians.  Experience  had  proved  that  his  plan  of  an  Indian  college  coiild  not 
succeed.  He  bad  found  that  of  40  Indian  youths,  who  had  been  under  his  care, 
20  had  returned  to  the  vices  of  savage  life.  The  revolutionary  war,  obstructed, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  projects  which  he  had  commenced. 

After  being  at  the  head  of  the  college  about  nine  years^  he  died  April  24, 
1779,  aged  68.  Having  the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor,  he  nominated 
his  son,  John  Wheelock,  LL.  D.  He  remained  in  the  office  from  1779  to  1815, 
when  he  was  removed  by  the  trustees.  The  reasons  of  this  measure  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  at  length  in  this  place.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  in  June,  1815,  Dr.  Wheelock,  then  president  of  the  coDege,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  that  body,  charging  a  majority  of  the  trustees  with  gross 
misbehavior  in  ofBce.  The  legislature  sent  thereupon  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate facts  and  make  a  report.  This  report  was  committed  to  a  joint  committee 
of  both  houses,  who  'expressly  declined  considering  the  report  of  facts  of  the 
investigating  committee  as  the  proper  ground  on  which  the  legislature  ought  to 
proceed  in  relation  to  the  college.*  The  trustees  soon  idfter  removed  Dr. 
Wheelock  firom  the  presidency,  and  appointed  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  of 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  who  accepted  the  appointment.  By  successive  acts 
of  the  legislature,  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  old  charter,  and  nine  other  indi- 
viduals, were  appointed  trustees  of  a  new  corporation,  under  the  name  of  the 
Dartmouth  university.  A  board  of  overseers  was  also  chosen.  Nine  of  the 
trustees  were  to  be  sufficient  for  a  quorum.    A  part  of  the  new  board  met  and 
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elected  Dr.  Wheelock  as  president,  who  died  soon  after.  Another  individual 
was  substituted  in  his  place.  The  new  trustees  took  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  college.  Nearlj  the  whole  body  of  students,  however,  remained 
under  the  instruction  of  the  feculty  appointed  by  the  former  board.  The  case 
was  soon  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  were  declared  to  be  constitutional.  The  subject  was  then  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  judgment  of  the 
State  Court  was  reversed,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  declared  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional This  question  was  thus  put  at  rest  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  enlightened  friends  of  our  public  institutions  throughout  the  United  States. 
President  Brown  died  greatly  lamented,  July,  27,  1820,  aged  36.  His  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  and  firmness,  remarkably  qualified  him  for  his  tiying  situa- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  who  remained  in  office 
but  one  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.  D.  Dr.  Tyler 
resigned  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  in  1829,  by  the' Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D., 
the  present  incumbent    The  fiiculty  of  the  college  are, — 

Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  president 

Ebenezer  Adams,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Rev.  Roswell  Shurtleff,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  political  econ. 

Reuben  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  professor  of  mat  med.  and  intel.  philosophy. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Hadduck,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratoiy. 

Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stow,  professor  of  languages. 

Phillips,  professor  of  Sieology. 

Lra  Toung  and  Evarts,  Worcester,  tutors. 
*  There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  annually,  in  all  the 
branches  to  which  they  have  attended  during  the  year;  continued  not  less  than 
ten  days,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
of  education,  invited  by  the  faculty  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  fkculty  to  make  this  scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  young  men  under  their  tuition,  strict  and  thorough;  and  to 
determine  their  standing  by  the  progress  actually  made,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired.'  *  Instruction  is  given  to  the  three  higher  classes  chiefly,  and  to  the 
fi-eshmen  in  part,  by  the  president  and  professors,  whose  permanent  connection 
with  the  coUege  may  be  expected  to  secure  to  the  students  the  benefits  of 
experience  and  of  extended  investigations.'  Individuals  who  wish  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  recitations  of  particular  departments  only,  without  reference  to 
a  degree,  may  have  that  privilege.  The  usual  course  of  studies  and  lectures 
is  adopted.  The  whole  expenses  of  a  student,  annually,  with  the  exception  of 
books,  clothes,  and  personal  expenses,  is  estimated  at  $94  24;  of  this  sum,  $27 
is  for  tuition,  and  $47  50  for  board. 

Medical  department  of  Dartmoufh  coUege.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  be- 
gins one  week  after  the  college  commencement,  and  continues  14  weeka  Four 
lectures  daily;  a  part  of  the  time,  five.  Fees  for  the  course,  $50.  Matric- 
ulating fee,  $2.  Library  foe  for  those  who  take  books,  fifty  cents.  Sui^cal 
operations  performed  gratuitously  before  the  medical  class,  during  lectures.  A 
course  of  private  instruction  is  given  by  Drs.  Mussey  and  Hall,  commencing  the 
first  of  March,  and  continuing  till  the  coUege  commencement  in  August  Fees 
for  the  private  course,  $25.  Resident  pupils  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
resident  graduates,  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  college  library,  and  may  attend 
the  public  lectures  in  the  academical  departments  without  expense.  The  grad- 
uating expenses  are  18  dollars.  The  professors  in  this  department,  are  Drs. 
Mussey,  Oliver,  and  Professor  Hale.  The  delegates  from  the  New  Hampshire 
medical  society  are  Drs.  Thomas  Chadboume  and  Moses  Long. 

The  New  Hampshire  medical  society  was  incorporated  in  February,  1^91. 
The  annual  meeting  is  at  Concord,  on  Tuesday,  preoed'mg  the  general  election. 
President,  Daniel  Oliver,  M.  D.,  of  Hanover,  12  counselors,  12  censors.  .  Enos 
Hoyt,  M.  D.,  Northfield,  secretary;  Nathan  Sanborn,  M.  D.,  Henniker,  treasurer; 
orators  for  1833,  Drs.  Twitchell  and  Sanborn;  fellows,  75;  districts,  6. 

The  New  Hampshire  historical  society  was  incorporated  June  13, 1823.  An- 
nual meeting,  second  Wednesday  in  June.    Hon.  Matthew  Harvey,  Hopkmton, 
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president;  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  Concord,  secretary.  Committee  for  publishing 
foarth  volume,'  Hon.  Wm.  Preecott,  Rev.  N.  Bouton,  John  Farmer;  orator  for 
1832,  John  Kelly,  Esq.    Number  of  members,  50. 

.     VERMONT. 

BLEHENTiLRT  Eduoation. — ^The  money  iiiinrirl  ]|j  (liri  Biiiitti«l  law  fin  lilin  wi|> 
port  of  schools,  at  three  per  oentwfin.  the  grand  list,  (the  valuation  of  taices,) 
would  be  between  50,000  dollars  and  60,d00dollar8;  and  about  as  much  more 
is  supposed  to  bejaiaed  by  school  district  taxes.  The  SUjte  has  a  literary  fund, 
derived  principally  lh)Ul"a  laA  Of  Hirpe'r  cent  on  the  annual  profits  oTthe  bapks; 
the  amount  on  loan  in  September,  1829,  was  $23,763  32.  The  number  of  dis- 
trict scliools  in  183^1:,  ^as  about  2,400.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in  Ver- 
mont, in  1830,  between  five  and  twenty  years  inclusive,  was  104,850.  This 
would  give  about  43  scholars  to  each  school  district  Probably  the  average 
number  who  attend  school  in  each  district,  is  less  than  30.  The  legislature  ap- 
plied to  the  school  fund  in  1832,  $9,586.  The  commissioners  of  this  fVind,  are 
Benjamin  F.  Doming  of  Danville,  Jacob  Collamer  of  Royalton,  William  Page  of 
Rutland,  and  Zadock  Thompson  of  Burlington. 

Academies  and  High  bouools. — The  whole  number  of  academies  and  high 
schools  is  about  35.  A  part  are  incorporated ;  a  number  are  not  now  in  opera- 
tion.   We  are  not  able  to  furnish  a  complete  list. 

Brandon  select  school  Number  of  scholars,  February,  1833,  116,  of  whom 
30  are  ladies.  Terms  for  all  studies  except  the  languages,  $3 ;  for  the  Latin, 
Greek,  or  French  languages,  $4  Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Taylor  is  principal  Bap- 
tist  mstUuHon  in  Brandon.  The  trustees  of  the  'Vermont  literary  and  scientific 
institution,'  at  a  late  meeting,  selected  the  ground  on  which  the  building  for  the 
male  department  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed,  and  purchased  a  substantial 
dwelling-house  and  about  30  acres  of  land,  immediately  connected  with  the  site 
given  by  the  inliabitants  of  Brandon.  An  individual  has  given  the  trustees  a 
lease  of  a  workshop  and  water  privileges  for  twenty  years,  rent  free.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  and  to  have  a  male  and  female  in- 
stitution in  separate  buildings,  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Brandon  have  agreed  to  erect  and  finish  one  of  the  edifices,  100  by  40 
feet,  three  stories  high.  A  very  flourishing  female  seminary  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation  in  Middlebury^  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Cooke, 
formerly  of  Vergennes.  In  the  same  place  is  a  classical  institution  for  lads,  in 
some  sense  preparatory  to  Middlebury  college,  though  entirely  distinct  from  it 
At  BwrUngton  there  are  several  schools  of  an  established  character;  at  OJielsea, 
a  high  school ;  at  BoyaUon,  a  female  school  under  the  care  of  Miss  Washburn ; 
at  Nonoichj  opposite  Dartmouth  college,  the  Methodists  are  intending  to  estab- 
lish a  literary  institution ;  at  Chester  there  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the 
State,  with  a  commodious  brick  building,  well  situated;  at  Bandolph  is  the 
'  Orange  county  grammar  school,'  under  the  care  of  Timothy  G.  Brainerd  as 

rjrmanent  principal  instructor;  tuition,  $2  50  a  quarter,  and  board  from  $1  to 
1  50  a  week ;  at  Springfield,  is  the  Springfield  vtilage  schody  under  the  care  of 
Homer  H.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  MidcUebury  college.  The  Oraftsbury  academy 
has  a  large  and  commodious  building,  and  a  valuable  apparatus ;  Mr.  Hosmer, 
principal,  and  Miss  Sabin  the  charge  of  the  female  department;  tuition,  $3  a 
quarter ;  board  from  $1  to  $1  25  a  week ;  instruction  «is  given  in  rousia  The 
Bennington  academy  has  been  for  some  time  an  important  seminary  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  State.  At  Manchester^  in  Bennington  county,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  is  the  '  Burr  Seminary,'  founded  by  the  late 
Joseph  Burr,  Esq.  Mr.  Burr  bequeathed  $10,000  for  this  object,  on  condition 
that  $10,000  additional,  should  be  raised  within  a  definite  period.  The  sum  has 
been  raised.  From  a  prospectus  of  the  institution,  just  published,  we  quote  the 
following  sentences:  ^    ^ 

'The  seminary  is  to  be  opened  with  public  exercises  on  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1833,  and  instruction  is  to  commence  on  the  day  following,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  principal,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.,  associ- 
ate principal 
'The  course  of  instraction  will  include  the  mathematics  and  the  several 
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branches  of  a  thorough  English  education;  together  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  Languages,  and  generally  all  the  branches  neoessarj  for  adiniflaion  into 
any  of  oar  colleges.  Such  as  are  denied  the  higher  privileges  of  a  ooUegiate 
education,  may  be  conducted  through  a  more  extendi  course,  preparato^  to 
their  entering  directly  upon  professional  studies.  The  Bible,  also,  will  be  the 
distinct  object  of  study,  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  suitable  occasions,  famil- 
iar instruction  will  be  given  on  morals  and  religion. 

'The  expenses  of  the  institution  will  be,  for  tuition  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches,  $3  a  quarter,  or  $12  a  year;  and  in  the  higher  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  ancient  classics,  $4  a  quarter,  or  $16  a  year; — for  room  rent  $1  50 
a  quarter,  or  $6  a  year ;  and  for  board  and  washing,  the  cost,  not  exceed- 
ing $1  25  a  week,  exclusive  of  fUel  and  light.  Payment  is  to  be  made  quar- 
terly; for  which  satis&ctoiy  security  will  be  expected  on  admission  to  the 
seminary. 

'The  means  furnished  by  the  institution,  toward  defraying  these  expenses, 
consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  income  of  the  charity  fund ;  that  is,  the  interest 
of  $10,000  bequeattied  by  Mr.  Burr,  wliich  will  enable  the  board  to  furnish 
instruction  gratuitously,  to  thirty-eight  pupils;  'and  to  this  the  number  of  their 
beneficiaries,  at  present,  is  neceeoEuily  limited.  In  the  distribution  of  this 
charity,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  indigence  of  the  applicants,  and  their  prom- 
ise of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  withoui  regard  to  any  rdigums  denominaiion. 
And  on  making  application,  they  will  be  expected  to  furnish  the  same  testimo- 
nials of  their  indigence  and  Christian  character,  as  are  required  by  the  American 
Education  Society.  Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  executive  committee,  to  wit :  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson 
of  Dorset,  Bey.  Mr.  Coleman,  Bev.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  John  Aiken,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester. 

'  A  more  important  and  efficient  aid,  it  is  believed,  will  be  derived  fi-om  ike 
labor  of  Vie  students.  For  the  purpose  of  agricultural  labor,  a  lot  of  about  thirty 
acres  of  land  is  attached  to  the  institution,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will  be 
appropriated  to  tillage  and  gardening.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  worksliop,  to  be  furnished  with  valuable  machinery,  propelled  by 
a  water  power,  and  affording  important  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  various  branches  of  mechanical  labor.  The  steward  of  the  seminary  is  him- 
self an  experienced  and  skillfUl  mechanic,  and  it  wiU  be  his  duty  to  superintend 
the  operations  of  the  shops,  to  make  the  necessary  contracts,  to  instruct  the  in- 
experienced, and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  profitable  employment  of  all 
during  the  hours  of  labor.' 

Colleges  and  higher  Sbminaribs. — Mtddiebury  coUege,  This  college  was 
incorporated  in  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  Middlebury,  a  town  of  3,468 
inhabitants,  in  Addison  county,  32  mUes  south  of  Burlington,  32  north  of  Rut- 
land, and  51  south-west  of  Montpelier.  The  college  buildings  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  of  wood,  three  stories  high,  containing  a  chapel  and  20  rooms  for 
students;  the  other,  a  spacious  edifice  of  stone,  108  feet  by  40,  four  stories  high, 
containing  48  rooms  for  students.  The  buildings  are  on  an  elevation  of  342 
feet  above  lake  Champlain.  The  fbnds  of  the  college  are  not  large,  having 
been  derived  entirely  from  individual  donations.  The  board  of  trustees,  styled 
the  'president  and  fellows  of  Middlebury  college,'  is  not  limited  as  to  numbers. 
This  college  holds  an  important  rank  among  the  seminaries  of  the  land.  It  has 
been  distinguished,  perhaps,  above  all  others  for  the  enjoyment  of  special  divine 
infiuenoes.  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.,  fix>m  1800 
to  1809.  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  flrom  1810  to  1817.  Rev.  Joshua  Bates, 
D.  D.,  the  present  incumbent^  was  inducted  into  oflBce  in  1818.  The  board  of 
trustees  now  consists  of  25  members,  12  laymen  and  13  clergymen ;  21  residents 
in  the  State,  and  4  elsewhere.  The  faculty  are, — 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  president 
Rev.  John  Hough,  professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  Wm.  0.  Fowler,  Burr  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Edward  Turner,  Painter  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Wm.  H.  Parker,  tutor  and  librarian. 

A  convenient  mechanical  shop  has  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  appropri- 
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ate  tools ;  and  a  mechanical  association  formed  among  the  students,  for  the 

Eurpoee  of  obtaining  regular  and  profitable  exercise.  The  usual  expenses  of  a 
beral  education  are  considerably  diminished  by  the  ample  library  of  the  Be- 
neficent society,  from  which  indigent  students  are  gratuitously  furnished  with 
text-books ;  and  other  students  at  a  small  expense.  The  tuition  is  ^20,  and  the 
average  board  (in  private  femilies)  $1  25  a  week,  amounting  to  $50  per  annum. 
The  whole  expense  is  about  $86.  Those  students  who  desire  it,  have  assisumce 
in  pursuing  studies  not  required  by  the  laws  of  college,  such  as  the  Hebrew  and 
French  languages.  The  course  of  study  does  not  vary  materially  from  that 
pursued  at  other  oollege& 

University  of  Vermont  ai  BwrJ/mqton.  This  institution  was  incorporated  and 
established  at  Burlington,  in  1791,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  till  1800.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  a  mile  distant  from  lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  ground  elevated  245  feet  abbve  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  com- 
manding im  extensive  and  delightful  prospect,  embracing  a  view  of  the  lake 
with  the  high  mountains  beyond  on  the  west,  and  the  Green  mountains  on  the 
east.  A  large  college  edifice  of  brick,  which  was  completed  in  1801,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1824;  since  which  time  three  brick  edifices  have  been  erected, 
two  of  them  containing  rooms  for  students,  the  other  a  chapel  and  other  public 
rooms.  The  university  possesses  considerable  endowments,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  lands.  Burlington  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Vermont. 
It  is  38  miles  west  of  Montpelier,  and  100  south  of  Montreal  Its  population 
in  1830,  was  5,525.    The  following  are  the  (acuity  of  the  university: 

Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.,  president 

George  W.  Benedict,  professor  of  natural  history,  chemistiy,  Ac. 

Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  professor  of  languages. 

George  Huntington,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  this  seminary  is  remarkably  intelligent  and 
thorough.  Thou,c:h  the  distinction  of  classes  is  preserved,  yet  the  main  part 
of  the  instruction  is  carried  on  by  subjects — that  is,  all  in  the  institution  study 
tlie  Latin  language,  for  instance,  together.  £ntire  authors  are  used,  rather 
than  extracts,  and  compends.  A  rigorous  examination,  of  several  weeks  con- 
tinuation, is  held  in  the  summer.  We  quote  the  following  extracts  fix>m  a  cir- 
cular, lately  issued  by  President  Marsh.  It  is  important,  as  showing  the  com- 
parative state  of  education  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  and  as  a  reason 
why  the  Vermont  university  has  not  received  a  larger  patronage: 

'  They  are  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  recent  catalogues  of  the 
several  colleges  named  in  the  table,  and  probably  present  a  fair  average  of  the 
number  in  colleges  for  a  period  of  four  years.  There  may  be  some  few  students 
indeed  in  other  colleges  out  of  the  State,  whose  catalogues  were  not  at  band, 
but  not  enougli  it  is  presumed  materially  to  aflect  the  result.  The  annexed 
table  exhibits  at  one  view  'the  number  from  the  several  counties  in  each  of  the 
college,  and  the  whole  number  from  each  county.  At  the  bottom  is  seen  the 
number  from  the  State  in  each  of  the  several  colleges,  and  the  sum  of  the 
whole.  In  the  two  last  columns  are  the  population  of  the  several  counties,  and 
the  ratio  of  students  to  population  in  each. 
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*  1.  From  this  table  it  appears,  that  of  174  stadents,  63,  or  somethiDg  over  one- 
third,  go  out  of  the  State  for  their  education. 

'2.  That  from  the  six  Bouthem  counties  with  a  population  of  170,052,  there 
are  at  college  136  students,  and  from  the  seven  northern  counties  with  a  popu- 
lation of  116,656  only  38  students,  while  the  same  ratio  with  the  southern  would 
give  them  93. 

'  3.  That  Addison  and  Rutland  counties  with  a  population  of  661,235  educate 
66,  while  a  population  of  the  same  amount  nearest  to  this  university,  including 
Chittenden,  Grand  Isle,  Franklin,  and  a  part  of  Washington,  educate^ but  17 
students;  and  that  those  two  counties  alone  educate  nearly  twice  as  many  as  all 
the  northern  counties,  which  according  to  the  same  ratio  would  educate  136. 
The  last  column  shows  in  a  strilcing  degree  also,  the  disparity  in  the  ratio  of 
inhabitants  to  students  in  these  districts. 

*4.  Of  the  66  students  from  Addison  and  Rutland  counties,  60  are  at  the  ool- 
lege  within  their  own  limits.  Did  the  corresponding  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  institution  furnish  students  in  the  SJime  ratio,  and  regard  their  local  interests 
with  the  same  zeal,  the  institution  would  now  have  from  its  own  neighborhood 
53  in  addition  to  the  7  which  it  now  has,  aside  fh>m  the  effect  of  this  in  draw- 
ing students  from  abroad. 

'  5.  The  friends  and  patrons  of  this  institution  may  find  in  these  facts  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  students,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouragement  with  regard  to  its  Aiture  usefulness,  if,  with  the  increasing 
wealth  and  improvement  in  other  respects  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State, 
such  means  are  used,  as  surely  ought  to  be  used,  to  promote  here  the  higher 
interests  of  education.  These  counties,  though  more  recently  settled,  are  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  any  other  part  of  ttie  State  in  general  enterprise,  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  not  be  long  behind  in  directing 
their  attention  and  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  education  among  them  in  all 
its  departments.' 

Medical  school  connected  with  the  Uhivers&y  of  Vermont  Instruction  is  given 
by  Drs.  Lincoln,  Sweetser,  and  Benedict. 

Vermont  academy  of  medicine  at  Castleion, 

Clinicai  school  of  medicine  at  Woodstock.    Connected  with  Waterville  college, 
Maine,  and  with  Middiebury  college.    The  professora  are, — 
Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D.,  physiology,  pathology,  fta 
WiUard  Parker,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  surgery. 
David  Palmer,  M.  D.,  obstetrics,  materia  medica. 
John  DeWolfe,  chemistry  and  botany. 

The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  and 
continues  13  weeks.  From  four  to  six  lectures  are  given  daily.  Foes  for  all 
the  lectures,  $40 ;  graduation  fee,  $12 ;  diploma  ,$3.  Examinations  for  degrees 
are  held  at  tiie  close  of  the  term  by  the  faculty,  assisted  by  a  board  of  visitora 
appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Middiebury  college,  and  delegates  from  the 
Vermont  medical  society. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Elbmentart  Eduoatton. — ^The  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  school  returns 
made  to  the  general  court,  in  January,  1833,  from  ninety-nine  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Amount  paid  for  public  instruction  during  the  year  1832,  $98,086 
43.  Number  of  public  school  districts.  791.  Aggregate  time  of  keeping  schools 
in  the  year,  estimated  in  months;  male  teachers,  2,586;  female  teachers,  3,725. 
Whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  kept  by  the  towns  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  49,582.  Number  of  academjes  and  private  schools,  395.  Number 
of  pupils  in  academies  and  private  schools  not  attending  public  schools,  8,284. 
Estimated  amount  of  compensation  of  instructors  of  academies  and  private 
schools,  $81,294  39.  Number  of  persons  over  fourteen  years,  and  under  twenty- 
one,  not  able  to  read  and  write,  10.  The  towns  from  which  the  returns  are 
made  are  distributed  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
State.  The  population  of  the  whole  State  in  1830,  was  610,014;  of  the  99 
towns  from  which  returns  were  made,  201,681.  Whole  number  of  towns 
and  districts  in  the  CommonwealUi,  305 ;  towns  from  which  returns  have  been 
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received,  99 ;  so  that  from  one-third  of  the  towns  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population,  returns  have  been  received.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  tbo 
whole  Commonwealth  maj,  therefore,  be  thus  stated: 

Number  of  towns 306 

Number  of  school  districts 2,273 

Number  of  months  taogfat  by  male  teachers 7,768 

"        "       *  "      by  female  teachers 11,176 

Total  number  of  months 18,933 

Pupils  in  Public  schools 148,666 

Cost  of  public  instruction $294,269  29 

Number  of  academies  and  private  schools 1,1 86 

Pupils  in  academies  and  private  schools 24,862 

Pay  of  instructors  of  academies  and  private  schools $243,883  17 

Number  between  14  and  21  who  can  not  read 30 

Tlie  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  male  instructors,  by  the  month,  is  from 
$10  to  $25.  The  average  is  probably  about  $15.  Females  are  generally  paid 
by  the  week,  from  75  cents  to  $3,  average,  $1  25.  The  price  of  wages  is  higher 
in  Worcester  nnd  the  couuties  ea^st,  than  it  is  in  the  four  western  counties 

T^pjctt  ^  nn  anhnnl  fi^^^^  in  this  State .^^^L^r  r.^ ^t^-^.K^J' / ^^^ 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Boston,  in  January,  1830,  was  as  follows:  9 
grammar  and  9  writing  schools ;  one  Latin  and  one  English  high  sc:hool  for 
boys;  67  schools  for  children  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  denom- 
inated primnry  schools;  2  schools  in  the  house  of  industry,  and  one  school 
denominated  the  house  of  reformation ;  the  three  last  in  South  Boston,  making 
together  80  public  schools.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  at  the  above 
schools  was  7,430.  The  total  expense  for  the  year  1829,  of  the  public  schools, 
was  $65,500.  The  whole  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city,  was  156,  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  4,018;  the  expense  of  tuition,  Ac,  JB>107,702.  The 
whole  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  was  235 ;  whole  number  of  pupils, 
11,448;  total  amount  for  tuition,  fuel,  books,  Ac.,  $196,829  26. 

Academies  and  Public  schools. — The  academy  at  WilUamsioum  was  incor- 
porated in  1828;  we  have  not  learned  its  present  condition.  The  Pittsjield 
feinale  academy  was  incorporated  in  1807.  The  Berkshire  gymnasium  was 
established  in  Pittsfield  in  1827 ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Chester 
Dewey,  formerly  professor  in  Williams  college — he  is  assisted  by  a  number  of 
teachers  in  the  English  branches  of  education  and  in  the  languages;  three  large 
and  elegant  buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  commanding  site  north  of  the 
town;  the  whole  expense  of  the  board,  tuition,  kc.  of  lads,  is  from  $196  to 
$260,  according  to  their  age.  The  Stockbridge  academy  was  incorporated  in 
1828.  The  Lenox^  academy,  incorporated  in  1803,  has  prepared  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals  for  college,  and  is  a  very  useAil  institution ;  the  average  num- 
ber of  scholars,  60  or  70;  the  KorU\field  academy  has  107  students,  and  the 
annual  expense  for  instruction,  Ac.,  is  $800.  At  Greenfield  is  the  *  FeUenburg 
institution,'  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  James  H.  CofBn ;  the  Students  are 
essentially  aided  by  provisions  for  manual  labor;  Mr.  Coffin  is  an  experienced 
instructor.  At  the  same  place  is  a  female  seminary  of  considerable  reputation, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones.  Deerfidd^  academy  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  and  was  incorporated  m  1797 ;  it  has  a  valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  Am?ierfiC*  academy  was  incorporated  in  1816,  and 
is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Simeon  Colton ;  in  the  autumn,  a  class  of  school 
teachers  is  instructed ;  beneficiaries  receive  their  tuition  grratnitously ;  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  from  90  to  120,  all  males;  a  class  of  20  or  30  are  fitted  for 
college  each  year ;  it  has  been  ever  since  its  establishment  one  of  the  principal 
academies  in  the  State.  The  operations  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  classical  institu- 
tion m  the  same  town,  we  believe,  are  for  the  present  suspended ;  a  change  in 
its  character  is  contemplated.  In  the  same  place  is  a  flourishing  female  school 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Hannah  .White.  At  Conway  is  a  valuable  private 
school,  taught  by  Mr.  John  Clary.  At  Ashfield  is  an  academy,  called  the  '  San- 
derson academy,'  incorporated  in  1821,  not  now  in  operation.    At  Eadley  is 

V    *  Shows  that  it  bat  had  a  tiact  of  land  fromUia  le^fislatore,  six  miles  tquare  in  Main«L  i 
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Hopkins!*  academj,  inoorporated  in  1 816,  tinder  the  care  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sabin  and 
Miss  Louisa  Billings;  the  income  from  the  frinds  amounts  to  about  $400  per 
annum.  At  Sou£  HaeUey^  four  miles  below  Hadley,  is  the  '  Woodbridye  school,' 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Vinson  Gould  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Austin ;  it  is  for  lads 
only;  it  has  usually  30  or  40  scholars.  One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to 
exert  a  correct  mond  influence.  At  NoiihampUm  is  the  Round  Hill  school  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell.  It  is  after  the  model  of  the  German  gym- 
nasia, and  embraces  a  course  of  very  thorough  English  and  classical  instruction. 
At  Souihampton,  eight  miles  south  of  Northampton,  is  the  *  Sheldon  academy,' 
incorporated  in  1829.  Samuel- Hunt  and  Mahlon  P.  Chapman,  principals.  A 
small  philosophical  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  mstitution.  Gratuitous 
lectures  are  given  on  various  interesting  subjects.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  school  keeping  in  the  autumn.  The  expenses  are,  board,  from  $1  to  $1  60 
per  week,  fuel  and  lights  included.  Tuition,  $3  per  term,  with  a  small  charge 
for  fuel  The  summer  term  commences  May  29,  and  the  &11  term  September  4, 
1833.    The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  1832  was  91  males,  and  63  females. 

W€s0^ld*  academy  was  incorporated  in  1793.  Number  of  scholars  during 
the  year  ending  Nov.,  1832,  186  males,  217  females;  tuition  is  paid  in  advance, 
•  $3  in  summer,  $3  26  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring;  students  in  languages  pay 
fifty  cents  a  quarter  more  than  students  in  English  studies.  The  academy  is 
provided  with  a  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Lectures  are  given  on  a 
variety  of  subjects;  board  is  from  $133to$]76a  week;  the  academy  has  a 
fund,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  part;  the 
location  is  delightful ;  Rev.  Emerson  Davis  is  the  principal.  Miss  Harriet  J.^es- 
ser,  preceptress,  with  nine  assistant  teachers.  There  has  been  an  academy  or 
high  school  at  Southwich  furnished  with  a  respectable  building  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  Springfidd  $600  is  paid  annually  for  the  support  of  a  high  school. 
There  are  26  schools  in  the  districts,  besides  throe  private  ones  on  the  United 
States  territory ;  the  whole  amount  paid  for  public  and  private  instruction,  is 
$6,100;  the  number  of  scholars  is  about  2,000.  At  Wilbraham,*  is  the  Wes- 
leyan  seminary,  incorponited  in  1824,  and  a  flourishing  institution,  embracing 
males  and  females,  and  a  various  course  of  study.  At  Moruson*  is  a  very  flour- 
ishing institution,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Sandford  Lawton ;  the  half  township 
of  land  g^ven  to  this  academy  was  sold  for  $5,000 ;  attached  to  the  institution  is 
a  general  fund  of  $6,000,  a  premium  fund  of  $500,  and  a  charity  fund  of  $6,500, 
making  in  all  $13,000;  the  charity  fund  is  designed  to  aid  young  men  in  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry ;  facilities  are  enjoyed  at  this  academy  for  manual  labor; 
board  is  very  reasonable.  At  West  Brookjield  is  a  female  academy,  incorporated 
in  1826.  ^At  Leicesici-*  is  one  of  the  oldest  academies  in  the  State,  incorporated 
in  1784;  the  funds  amount  to  $19,000;  average  number  of  scholars,  60  or  70; 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  use  of  this  academy.  At 
Dudley*  is  Nichols  academy,  incorporated  in  1819;  Rev.  William  S.  Porter, 
principal.  At  Milford*  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1828,  which  has  about 
35  scholars  each  quarter.  At  WcJitminsier  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1833, 
which  has  25  scholars,  about  one-half  from  the  neighboring  towna  The  Bap- 
tists are  adopting  measures  to  establish  a  literary  institution  of  a  high  order  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  and  on  a  system  afibrdiug  opportunity  for  manual  labor. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $5,000  in  shares  of  $26  each,  of  which 
$2,700  have  been  raised.  The  actuUiniy*  at  New  Salem  was  incorporated  in 
1795;  the  Gatas,  in  Marlboro',  in  1830;  funds,  $2,000;  the  Framingluim*  in 
1799,  funds,  $7,000;  the..BiBe7taiin  1820;  the  Groton*  in  1793,  James  Towner, 
principal.  The  feniale  seminary  at  Uxbridge,  is  not  incorporated ;  board,  $1  40 
a  week.  The  Lancaster  academy  was  incorporated  in  1828;  thA  Lexington  in 
1822 ;  the  Wesiford*  in  1793 ;  the  Middlesex  female  at  Concord,  in  1806.  The 
HdverJiiU,  incorporated  in  1828,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  Jr., 
and  Miss  L.  S.  Batchelder;  tuition,  $4  a  term;  board  from  $1  60  to  $2  a 
week.  Central  village  acadeiny  in  Dracut,  incorporated  in  1833;  the  Bradford 
academy  in  the  west  parish  of  Bradford,  was  incorporated  in  1804;  tuition  from 
4  dollars  to  6  dollars  a  quarter;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  principal;  Miss  Hassel- 
tine,  Miss  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  in  the  female  department.  The  Dummer* 
academy  at  Newbury,  incorporated  in  1782,  has  large  funds,  given  by  the  gen- 
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tlenaaa  whoae  name  it  bean.  The  Newbwrypori  academy,  inoorpoiated  in  1807. 
At  BijfiM  is  a  female  scfaool,  established  dbieflj  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the 
Ipswich  female  seminary,  yet  advanced  classes  are  received;  it  is  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Louisa  Packard;  tuition,  5  dollars  a  quarter;  board  1  dollar  76 
cents  a  week.  The  Ipawich  femaie  seminary,  was  incorporated  in  1828.  Misses 
Z.  P.  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon,  teachers;  11  assistant  teachers;  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  1832,  221.  It  is  the  leading  object  of  the  seminary  to  prepare  young 
ladies  of  mature  minds  for  active  usefulness,  especially  to  become  teachers; 
none  are  received  under  the  age  of  14  years.  The  winter  term  commences  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  and  continues  25  weeks,  including  a  vacation 
of  one  week.  The  summer  term  commences  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and 
continues  16  weeks;  Miss  Grant  is  now  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  ill 
health ;  board,  including  washing  and  lights,  is  1  dollar  75  cents  a  week ;  tuition 
for  the  winter  term,  15  dollars,  for  the  summer,  10  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  entrancei 
At  Ihpafield  is  an  academy  incorporated  in  1828;  Marblehead  in  1792 ;  at  Lynnt 
incorporated  in  1805 ;  at  Korih  Andover,  the  Franklin  academy,  incorporated  in 
1803 ;  at  East  Bradford,  the  Merrimao,  incorporated  in  1822.  FkiUips*  at  An- 
dover,  south  parish,  was  incorporated  in  1780,  and  has  two  departments,  cdassi- 
cal  and  English ;  the  first  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Osgood  Johnson.  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  this  school,  has  lately  re- 
signed his  office ;  he  educated  a  very  large  number  for  college ;  the  institution 
is  provided  with  a  respectable  building  and  with  a  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes;  the  English  school  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  who  is  well  known  by  the  publication  of  several 
important  school-books;  it  has  an  excellent  building  of  stone,  is  furnished  with 
various  apparatus,  and  is  altogether  a  very  eligible  place  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation; a  boarding  establishment  is  connected  with  both  institutions,  with  land 
and  mechanical  accommodations  for  manual  labor ;  a  student,  by  laboring  three 
hours  in  a  day,  may  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  his  expenses.  A  short  dis- 
tance fit)m  the  two  institutions  just  named,  is  the  Abbot  female  academy,  incor- 
porated in  1829 ;  Samuel  Lamson,  A.  M.,  principal,  Mr.  T.  D.  Smith,  Misses  L. 
Tenney,  M.  P.  Abbot,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Everett,  assistants;  number  of  pupils, 
74;  board  from  1  dollar  50  cents  to  2  dollars  a  week ;  a  convenient  bosurding- 
house  will  soon  be  erected;  tuition  from  4  dollars  to  5  dollars  a  term.  At 
Wobvm  is  the  Warren  academy,  incorporated  in  1830;  funds,  $8,000,  and 
accommodations  for  manual  labor.  The  Souih  Reading  academy  was  incor- 
porated in  1828,  and  is  10  miles  north  of  Boston;  the  building  cost  2,700 
dollars,  defrayed  chiefly  by  the  Baptist  society  of  South  Reading;  two  depart- 
ments, English  and  dassical;  Rev.  Harvey  Ball  and  Mr.  Samuel  Randall, 
instructors;  the  number  of  students  averages  fix>m  50  to  60;  about  one-half 
are  destined  for  the  Christian  ministry,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  prepare  for 
college,  or  directly  for  the  Newton  theological  institution ;  a  chemical  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus  belong  to  the  institution.  At  C?iarksi(}wn  is  a  female  sem- 
inary, incorporated  in  1833. 

In  Boston,  in  addition  to  what  was  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  we  notice  the 
following  schools:  the  Mount  Vernon  female  school,  kept  in  the  masonic  templ^ 
Tremont  street ;  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  principal,  assisted  by  Miss  R.  Leach  and  others ; 
number  of  teachers  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1833, 10;  scholars,  135 ;  Professor 
E.  A.  Andrews  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  took  charge  of  the  school  May 
Ist ;  in  Bovodoin  street  is  a  school  for  lads^  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pike ; 
in  Salem  street  is  an  academy,  incorporated  in  1816 ;  in  PhiUips  place  is  a  female 
school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Bailey;  in  Tremont  street,  another  female 
school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson ;  in  Ghatmcy  hall,  is  a  large 
scfaool  of  lads  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Thayer;  at  South  Boston  is  a  female 
seminary,  superintended  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  and  incorporated  in  1833 ;  Mr.  F. 
Leverett  keeps  a  select  classical  school ;  the  Laiin  grttmmar  school  is  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Charles  K.  Dillaway.  In  addition,  there  is  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent schools,  where  the  course  of  instruction  is  substantiidly  the  same  as  that 
pursued  at  the  country  academies. 

In  tiie  counties  sooth  of  Boston  are  the  following  institutions:  at  Dorchesier 
a  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parish;  m  WeymoulOi^  the  Braintree  and  Wey- 
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mouth  academy,  incorporated  in  1828;  Biridgtwater*  academy,  incorporated  in 
1799,  with  6,000  dollara  fiinda;  Bristol*  at  Taunton,  incorporated  in  1792; 
Chatham,  1829  ;\2>ay«*  at  Wrentham,  1806;  2^&y  at  Hingham,  1797;  26,000 
dollars  fiinds;  IHends  at  Kew  Bedford,  1812;  Ainda,  6,000  dollars;  libraiy, 
1,200  volumee;  Hanover,  1829;  KimfaUm,  1816;  MiddUboro\  1829,  Baptist, 
Leonard  Tobey,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  instructora;  Sherburne,  1828;  Sandmek,^ 
1824;  Plymouih,  1793;  Nantucket,*  1801;  in  the  same  town  89  scholara 
attend  'Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  school,'  the  expense  of  which  is  1,243  dol- 
lars, besides  which  49  private  schools  are  returned,  at  an  expense  of  9,668 
dollars;  at  JEdgartown,  there  are  two  academies,'  'Edgartown'  and  'Dukes 
county,' both  incorporated  in  1833 — students  in  both,  100;  expense  of  both, 
1,000  dollara;  Partridge  at  Duxbury,  1829;  MiUon,*  1798;  Pando^h,  1833; 
FrankUn,  1833;  NetvUm  female.  Miss  A.  Hall,  instructress;  board,  1  dollar  76 
cents ;  tuition  £k>m  6  dollara  to  7  dollara :  Young  ladies  school  in  North  Bridge- 
water,  Miss  J.  A.  Perry,  instructress ;  tuition  ftx>m  2  dollara  to  7  dollara. 

GoLLKGBS  AMD  HIGHER  Sbminaribs. —  WiUiame  coUege,  This  institution  is 
situated  in  Berkshire  county,  at  Williamstown,  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  State,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  State  lines  of  Vermont  and  New  York ; 
it  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  who 
commanded,  for  some  time,  two  small  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoosac,  in 
Adams  and  WiUiamstown,  and  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  September  8,  1756.  He  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school  in  the  township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  condition 
that  the  town  should  be  called  Williamstown ;  trustees  were  appointed  in  1786 ; 
the  school  was  opened  in  1791 ;  in  1793,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  college,  under 
the  presidency  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D. ;  the  firet  dass,  four  in  number, 
graduated  in  1795.  Dr.  Fitch  remained  in  office  fixnn  1796  to  1815,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  in  1821. 
The  following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  faculty: 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  divinity. 

Ebenezer  Kellogg,  professor  of  languages  and  librarian. 

Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  history. 

Mark  Hopkins,  M.  D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 

Albert  Hopkins,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Edward  Lasell  and  Joseph  L.  Partridge,  tutors. 
The  course  of  studies  does  not  materialUy  vary  fhom  that  pursued  at  most  of 
the  New  England  colleges.  The  expenses  of  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  board, 
washing,  and  wood,  vary  from  79  dollara  60  cents,  to  106  dollara  60  oentB,  year- 
ly. The  inoome  of  the  charity  fimds  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  of  more  than 
30  students,  and  is  divided  among  applicants  according  to  their  necessities ;  half 
of  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  indigent  young  men  of  merits  whether  designed 
for  the  Christian  ministry  or  not 

Berkshire  Medical  institution.  This  institution  is  established  in  Pittsfleld, 
Berkshire  county;  the  average  number  of  students  is  from  80  to  100;  the 
course  of  instruction  is  a  lecture  and  reading  term ;  tuition  for  the  former,  $40^ 
for  the  latter,  $36 ;  the  former  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  of  September 
and  continues  15  weeks;  the  latter  on  the  firat  Wednesday  of  February  and 
continues,  with  the  exception  of  three  weeks'  vacation  in  May,  to  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  August ;  for  this  institution,  $3,000  have  been  raised  by  subscription, 
and  $5,000  given  by  the  lenslature;  the  professora  are  Cbildsi  Williaflos^  8. 
White,  S.  P.  White,  Coventry,  andDewey. 

Amherst  coUege,  This  college  is  situated  in  Amherst,  a  short  distance  from 
the  east  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  8  miles  east  of  Northampton,  80  miles  west 
from  Boston,  66  miles  east  of  Williams  coUege,  and  80  miles  north  of  Yale  col- 
lege; it  is  near  the  center  of  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  in  a  veiy  fiivorable 
location  in  all  points  of  view ;  it  was  eatablished  in  1^^,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  Br.  Moore,  and  was  incorporated  by  tlielegislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  ]  825.  Dr.  Moore  died  in  June,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  B.,  who  now  fills  the  office.  Four  large  coUege  buUd- 
ings  have  been  erected,  each  four  stories  in  height^  three  of  them  containing  32 
rooms  each  for  stadents,  and  the  fourth  comprising  a  large  chapel,  Ubrary-room, 
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two  rooms  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  rhetori- 
cal chamber,  four  recitation  rooms,  and  convenient  basement  rooms  for  the 
chemical  lectures  and  apparatus;  ftjujJiaSHip^n  f>fj^n  n^f^  f^^  i\^tk  nnWt^^  ^as 
raised  in  1832 ;  a  part  of  this  sum  will  be  deVoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 
of  the  college,  a  part  to  the  erection  of  a  fifth  edifice,  and  the  remainder  for  other 
purposes.  Within  the  past  year,  the  college  has  received  from  £)urope,  phUo- 
sophical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  books  to  the  value  of  $8,000 ;  the  apparatus 
was  selected  with  great  care,  by  Professor  Hovey,  in  London  and  Paris,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country ;  the  books  are  mostly  standard  works 
in  the  English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  the  various  libra- 
ries received  an  addition  of  4,000  volumes ;  no  student  is  admissible  to  the 
freshman  class  till  he  has  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to  have  an  advanced 
standing  without  a  oorresponding  increase  of  age.  The  necessary  expenses  of 
a  student  for  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  vacations,  vary  from  $96  to  $122; 
the  expense  for  books  is  comparatively  trifiing;  the  tuition  of  beneficiaries  of 
charitable  associations,  and  of  other  indigent,  pious  youths  preparing  for  the 
ministry  is  wholly  paid  from  the  fiind  appropriated  for  that  purpose;  about  36 
indigent  students  are  gratuitously  supplied  with  furniture.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen compose  the  faculty : 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  president  and  pro£  of  mestal  philo&  and 

divinity. 
Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Sylvester  Hovey,  profiMSor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Rev.  N.  W.  Fiske,  professor  of  Greek,  and  belles  lettresi 

^  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Latin. 

Samuel  M.  Worcester,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

E.  &  &iell,  associate  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Justin  Perkins  and  Wm.  S.  Tyler,  tutors. 

ffarvard  OmversUy.  This  institution  is  located  at  Cambridge,  Middlesex 
county,  on  Charles  river,  four  miles  west  of  Boston.  About  the  year  1636,  the 
general  court  advanced  four  hundred  pounds  toward  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege; in  1637,  the  college  was  located  at  Newtown;  in  1638,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Cambridge;  in  1638,  Rev.  John  Harvard  of  Charlestown, 
left  a  bequest  to  the  college  of  £779  27«.  2(1 ;  in  honor  of  this  munificent  ben- 
e&ctor,  the  general  court  gave  to  the  college  the  name  Harvard,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Eaton  was  the  first  instructor,  but  was  soon  dismissed.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  presidents  of  the  college  with  the  time  of  their  administration :  Rev. 
Henry  Dunster,  1640-1659.  Rev.  Charles  Chaunqy,  1654-1671.  Leonard 
Hoar,  M.  D.,  1672-1675.  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  1679-1681.  Rev.  John  Rogers, 
1683-1684.  Rev.  Licrease  Mather,  D.  D.,  1684-1701.  Rev.  Samuel  Wil- 
lard,  vice-president,  1701-1707.  John  Leverett,  F.  R.  S.,  1708-1724  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1726-1737.  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  1737-1769.  Rev. 
Samuel  Locke,  D.  D.,  1770-1773.  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  D.  D.,  1774-1780. 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  D.  D.,  1781-1801.  Rev.  Samuel  Webber,  D.  D.,  1806- 
1810.  Rev.  John  T.  Kirkland,  D.  D.,  LL  D.,  1810-1828.  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
LL.  D.,  1828.  Tt|fl  f^^llnwiny  are  the  principal  .donations  which  have  been  made 
V?  thft  TanJYPraitj  by  tihfl  1^^"^'^-  .In.X63arX400;  in  1640,  the  Charies  river  ferry, 
for  a  number  ofyeare  worth  £12  annually,  in  1786  worth  £200  annually;  two 
other  bridges  over  tlie  same  river  pay  £100  annually ;  for  a  long  series  of  years 
annual  grants  were  made  by  the  legislature;  $15,000  firom  lands  in  Maine; 
Massachusetts  hall  built  in  1723;  Hollis  hall  in  1763;  Harvard  in  1765;  Hol- 
wortby  and  Stoughton,  built  by  lotteries;  in  1814,  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years; 
the  library  contains  40,000  volumes,  and  is  of  great  value;  in  1817  the  library 
of  Professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburgh,  was  bought,  and  presented  to  the  library  by 
Col.  Israel  Thomdike,  containing  upward  of  3,000  volumes  wholly  on  Ameri- 
can history,  geography,  and  statistics;  in  1823,  1,200  volumes  on  the  same 
subjects  were  purchased  of  B.  B.  Warden,  American  consul  at  Paris;  in  1830, 
400  volumes  on  the  same  subjects,  not  included  in  the  preceding  purchases, 
were  procured  in  London ;  it  contains  the  most  complete  collection  m  the  world 
on  American  histoiy  and  its  kindred  subjects;  the  collection  of  maps  and  charts 
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exceeds  13,000.  'The  library  is  opened  freely  to  literary  men  of  all  parties, 
sects,  and  persuasions,  with  no  other  restrictions  than  what  are  essential  to  its 
preserration,  and  to  its  appropriate  use  in  the  advancement  of  general  sdenoe 
and  literature.'  The  income  of  Harvard  college  is  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  per  annum,  and  the  expenditure  about  the  same,  about  half  from 
tuition;  the  personal  property  of  the  college  is  over  $300,000;  the  corporation 
are  Premdent  Quincy,  Rev.  Eliphalet  Porter,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Charles  Jackson,  Na- 
thaniel Bowditoh,  Joseph  Story,  and  Francis  C.  Gray;  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq., 
treasurer.  The  overseers,  in  addition  to  the  governor,  lieut-govemor,  council, 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  president  of  the  university, 
are  29  in  number,  15  laymen  and  14  clergymen,  ^e  members  of  the  faooUj 
are  as  follows : 

Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  president 

,  Massachusetts  prof,  of  natural  histoiy. 

Kev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  Hollis  prof,  of  divinity. 

,  Alford  prof,  of  nat  reL  mor.  phiL,  Ac 

Rev.  John  S.  Popkin,  D.  D.,  Eliot  proC  of  Greek  literature. 

Francis  Sales,  Esq.,  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish. 

James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Hersey  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physia 

John  G.  Warren,  M.  D.,  Hersey  prof,  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  Dane  prof,  of  law. 

y  Hancock  prof,  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literataie. 

John  Farrar,  Hollis  prof  mathematics  and  nat  philosophy. 

Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  prof  of  materia  medica. 

^  Rumford  professor. 

Thomas  Nuttall,  lecturer  on  natural  history. 

George  Ticknor,  Smith  prof  French  and  Latin,  fta 

Walter  ChanniDg,  M.  D.,  prof  obstet  and  med.  juiisprudenoe. 

Edward  T.  Ghanning,  Boylston  prof  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

Jonathan  Barber,  instructor  in  elocution. 

John  W.  Webster,  Erving  prof  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  prof,  pulpit  eloquence  and  past  care. 

John  Ware,  M.  D.,  adjunct  prof,  theory  and  practice  of  physia 

Tbaddeus  W.  Harris,  M.  D.,  librarian. 

Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey,  prof  biblical  literature. 

Pietro  Bachi,  instructor  in  Itelian,  Spanish,  Ac 

Charles  FoUen,  prof  German  language  and  literature. 

f  Royail  prof  of  law. 

Charles  Beck,  prof  o£  Ditin  and  permanent  tutor. 

Francis  M.  J.  Surault,  instructor  in  French. 

Cornelius  C.  Felton,  prof  of  Greek  and  permanent  tutor. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Henry  S.  McKean,  Jole  Giles,  and  Benjamin  Peiroe,  ta- 
tora;  Edmund  L.  Cusbing,  Chandler  Robbins,  James  F.  Clark,  and  Samuel  Jl 
Devens,  proctora;  Oliver  Sparhawk,  steward.  The  necessary  expenses  are  as 
follows;  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  Ac.,  $90;  board  forty  weeks,  $73  50;  text- 
books, $12  60;  special  repairs,  $3;  total,  $179;  wood  is  $6  or  $7  a  cord; 
washing  from  $3  to  $5  a  quarter. 

Zmw  school  connected  with  Harvard  UniveraUy.  The  design  of  this  institution 
is  to  afford  a  complete  couree  of  legal  education  for  gentlemen  destined  for  the 
bar  in  different  parte  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  also  elementary  instruction  for 
gentlemen  desiring  to  qualify  themselves  for  public  life  or  commercial  business; 
it  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Royall  professor  of  law. 
Judge  Story  resides  at  Cambridge,  and  during  the  intorvaJs  of  his  official  duties, 
asaisto  in  the  direction  of  the  school ;  the  terms  and  vacations  correspond  with 
those  of  the  undergraduates;  the  fees  for  instruction  are  $100  per  annum,  for 
which  the  studente  have  the  use  of  lecture  rooms,  the  library,  and  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  of  the  university  gratuitously.  No  previous 
examination  is  necessary  for  admission,  and  oonstent  residence  at  Cambridge  is 
not  deemed  indispensable;  the  course  of  study  embraces  law  of  personality, 
commereial  and  maritime  law,  law  of  real  property,  equi^,  crown  law,  dvil 
law  law  of  nations,  constitutional  law. 
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Medical  school  The  fkcnlty  of  medicine  oonsists  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  profeeeors  and  lecturers  authorized  to  give  instruction  to  the 
medical  students.  Candidatee  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  must  comply 
with  the  following  rules:  They  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
dellTOTed  at  the  Maasachusetta  medical  college ;  have  employed  three  years  in 
their  profeasional  studies  under  the  instruction  of  a  regular  practitioner  of  med- 
icine; if  not  possessed  of  a  universily  education,  shall  satisfy  the  faculty  in  re- 
spect to  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  ezperiroental  philosophy; 
£ur  weeks  before  the  examination  must  transmit  to  the  dean  of  the  foculty  a 
dissertation  written  by  themselves  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine ; 
and  must  submit  to  a  separate  examination  before  all  the  faculty ;  these  disser- 
tations must  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  and  for  the  winter 
examination  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December ;  the  lectures  are  delivered 
at  the  Massachusetts  medical  college  in  Boston,  and  commence  annually  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  October;  they  continue  four  months;  during  the  lectures, 
the  students  may  find  in  the  city  various  opportunities  for  practical  instruction. 

Divinity  school  Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  on  the  day  before 
commencement,  and  pass  an  examhiation  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  *If  unknown  to  the  &culty,  they  are  to  present 
testimonials  of  their  moral  and  serious  character.'  Students  are  required  to 
reside  in  or  near  divinity  hall;  they  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $60  for  the  pay- 
ment of  term  bills;  board  is  $1  75  a  week ;  each  student  must  possess  a  copy 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  languages,  the  latter  in  Gries- 
bacb's  edition;  a  copy  of  all  other  class-books  is  furnished  on  loan;  indigent 
students  are  aided  from  foundations  and  other  sources;  instruction  is  given  by 
Professor  Ware  in  natural  religion,  church  history,  and  systematic  theology ;  by 
Professor  Ware,  Jr.,  in  pulpit  eloquence,  composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
and  pastoral  duties;  by  Ptofesaor  Palfrey  in  biblical  literature,  Hebrew  criti- 
cism, Ac 

Newton  Theological  instiiuUon.  This  seminary  is  situated  at  Newton,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  is  under  tbe  direction  of 
persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination;  it  has  two  principal  buildings,  a  mansion 
house,  and  a  brick  edifice  85  feet  long,  49  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement ;  it  has  31  rooms  for  students,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a  bedroom ;  it  also  contains  a  reading  room,  a  chapel,  and  library  room.  The 
institution  was  incorporated  in  February,  1826,  and  commenced  operations  in 
the  following  November,  with  three  students  in  the  family  of  Proressor  Chase. 
The  institution  is  open  for  those  persons,  and  those  only,  who  give  evidence  of 
possessing  genuine  piety,  suitable  grifi»  and  attainments,  and  of  their  being  in- 
fluenced by  proper  motives  in  wishing  to  pursue  theological  studies.  The  reg- 
ular course  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  biblical  literature,  church  history, 
biblical  theology,  and  pastoral  duties.  The  plan  contemplates  four  professor- 
ships; only  three  have  been  yet  appointed: 

Bev.  Irah  Chase,  prof  of  biblical  theology. 
Rev.  Henry.  J.  Ripley,  prof  of  biblical  Uteratura 
Rev.  James  D.  Knowles,  prof  of  pastoral  duties. 

Theological  aeminary  al  Andover,  This  institntion  was  established  in  Ando- 
▼er,  Essex  county,  in  1807.  It  is  endowed  by  the  donations  of  John  Norris, 
and  of  his  widow  of  Salem,  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Phillips,  John  Phillips,  and  Samuel 
Abbot  of  Andover,  and  of  Moses  Brown  and  William  Bartlet  of  Newburyport 
The  seminary  has  a  president,  four  ordinary  and  one  extraordinary  professor- 
ships; the  president  is  generally  to  be  a  professor  in  the  semmary.  The  build- 
ings are  three  in  number,  built  of  brick,  on  an  elevated  site,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect;  the  central  edifice  contains  the  chapel,  three  lecture 
rooms,  and  a  large  library  room ;  the  others  furnish  accommodations  for  120 
students.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  fourth  building ;  in  addition  there 
are  houses  for  the  president,  three  professors,  and  the  steward ;  also  a  large 
building  of  stone  for  the  purposes  of  manuid  labor ;  the  seminary  is  under  the 
same  board  of  trustees,  which  have  the  management  of  Phillips  academy;  the 
foeulty  and  instroctors  are^ 
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Rev.  Ebenecer  Porter,  premdent,  and  kctarer  on  homfletioi. 

Rot.  Leonard  Woods,  Abbot  proC  Christian  theology. 

Bey.  Moses  Stoart^  associate  pro£  sacred  literature. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Bartlet  pro£  sacred  rhetoria 

Bey.  Ralph  Emerson,  Brown  pro£  eod.  histoiy  and  leotorer  on  pastoral 

duties. 
Edward  Robinson,  pro£  eztraor.  sacred  literatore  and  librarian. 

The  institution  is  equally  open  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations ;  it  is  re- 
quired of  eyery  candidate  for  admission,  that  he  fhmish  testimonials  that  he 
possesses  good  natural  and  acquired  talents,  that  he  has  been  regularly  educa- 
ted at  some  college,  or  has  otherwise  made  equiyalent  literary  acquisitions,  that 
he  sustains  a  fair  moral  character,  and  is  hopefUlly  possessed  of  personal  piety, 
if  not  a  professor  of  religion,  he  is  required  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  religion ;  candidates,  who  expect  charitable  assistance,  must 
present  the  proper  testimonials  of  then:  indigence.  Eyery  candidate  must  be 
prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
chrestomathy  of  Professor  Stuart,  so  far  as  the  extracts  from  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus extend.  The  libraries  and  all  the  facilities  of  education  at  this  institution 
are  more  complete  than  those  which  are  enjoyed  at  any  other  theological  sem- 
inary in  the  Christian  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  literary  associations  in  Massachusetts:  Arrutj-i- 
can  academy  of  arts  and  sciences^  incorporated  in  1780;  N.  Bowditch,  LL.  D., 
P.  R.  S.,  president.  MassachuseUs  historical  society,  instituted  1791,  incorporated 
1794;  statute  meetings  last  Thursday  of  January,  April  and  October,  and  the 
day  before  commencement  at  Cambridge,  John  Dayis,  LL.  D.,  president,  Rey. 
Charles  Lowell,  D.  D.,  recording  secretary,  Rey.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.,  corres- 
ponding secretary,  James  Sayage,   treasurer,   j  librarian.     American 

antiquarian  socidy,  incorporated  October,  1812;  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  presi- 
dent. Rejoice  Newton  of  Worcester,  recording  secretary,  Edward  Eyerett  of 
Charlestown,  foreign  corresponding  secretary,  William  Luicoln  of  Worcester, 
domestic  corresponding  secretary ;  library,  cabinet,  Ac.,  at  Worcester.  American 
instittUe  of  instruction;  Rey.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  Proyidence,  R.  I.,  presi- 
dent, Wm.  C.  Woodbtidge  and  Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston,  corresponding  secre- 
taries; Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  treasurer;  A.  Andrews,  Frederick  Emerson, 
Cornelius  Walker,  curators.  Boston  society  for  diffusion  of  useftU  knowledge; 
Daniel  Webster,  president  Massachusetts  lyceum;  Hon.  A.  H.  Eyerett,  presi- 
dent, Rey.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  oorresponding  secretary,  Josiah  Holbrook,  re- 
cording secretary,  Mr.  T.  H.  Carter,  treasurer,  Messrs.  Wm.  Jackson,  T.  A. 
Greene,  S.  C.  Phillips,  W.  S.  Hastings,  A.  R.  Thompson,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Joseph 
Brown,  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  curators. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Blexbhtart  Education. — ^In  1828,  the  lejg;islature  appropriated  $10,000  an> 
nually  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  wtthautHonty  to  each  town  to  raise  by 
tax  double  tha  amoont  of  its  proportion  of  the  $1 0.000.  All  the  towns  ayailed 
iBsSiselyes  of  its  proyisions.  Tlie  whole  number  of  schools  probably  exceeds 
$700.  Till  within  a  short  period,  education  has  been  yery  much  neglected  in 
Rhode  Island. 

AoADBMiis  AND  HiGH  sOHOOLa — The  Friends'  boarding  school  in  Providence^ 
established  by,  and  belonging  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England,  is  a 
spacious  structure  of  brick,  with  a  basement  of  granite,  under  the  care  of  a  su- 
perintendent, 5  male  and  4  female  teachers.  There  are  117  male  and  70  female 
pupils;  it  has  a  small  library.  The  public  schools  were  established  in  1800, 
and  now  oonsiat  of  6  grammar  schools,  6  primary  schools,  and  one  African 
school;  they  originated  with  the  mechanics'  and  manu&cturers'  association. 
The  English  and  classical  Seminary  at  East  Cfreenwich,  was  opened  for  the  re- 
oeption  of  pupils,  on  the  first  of  April;  G^ige  W.  Greene,  principal;  the  year 
is  diyided  into  two  terms  of  fiye  months  eadi ;  the  first,  commencing  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April,  will  dose  on  the  last  of  August;  the  second,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  of  October,  will  close  on  the  last  of  February;  board  and 
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tuition  in  the  ikmily  of  the  princi|>al,  $200  a  year;  taition  alone  hi  English, 
$36;  for  the  langnages  and  mathematica.  $50;  no  scholar  received  for  leas 
than  a  term. 

OoLLEGBS  AKD  BiOHEB  SsmHARtia — Brown  Vhiversity.  This  institution  was 
incorporated  in  1*764,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island;  it  was  originally  established  at  Warren, 
where,  in  the  year  1*769,  the  first  commencement  was  celebrated ;  it  was  re- 
moved to  Providence  in  1*770 ;  it  takes  its  name  from  Kicholas  Brown,  its  most 
distinguished  benefactor ;  it  has  two  halls,  both  of  brick,  namely,  university 
hall,  four  stories  high,  160  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide,  containing  50  rooms  for 
officers  and  students,  besides  a  chapel,  library,  and  philosophic^  rooms;  and 
Hope  college,  built  in  1822,  four  stories  high,  120  feet  long,  40  wide,  with  48 
rooms  for  officers  and  students ;  they  are  placed  on  some  of  the.  highest  ground 
in  the  city.  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown  has  resolved  to  erect  at  his  own  expense, 
another  college  edifice,  to  embrace  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical  hall,  lecture 
rooms,  Ac.,  to  be  brick,  three  stories  high  besides  the  basement,  86  feet  long 
and  42  wide ;  it  will  be  placed  in  the  front  yard  of  the  college,  ou  the  south, 
and  will  of  course  front  the  north ;  a  subscription  has  just  been  commenced  in 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $25,000,  intended  to  constitute  a  perma- 
nent fiind,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  philosophi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus;  Mr.  Brown  has  given  $10,000  toward  it,  and  an- 
other gentleman  has  subscribed  $1,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  sum  will  be 
completed  by  the  next  commencement  The  government  of  the  university  is 
invested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  consisting  of  12  members,  8  of  whom,  indudine 
the  president,  must  be  Baptists;  and  a  board  of  trustees,  of  36  members,  22  of 
whom  must  be  Baptists;  6  flriends,  6  Episcopalians,  and  4  Congregationalists. 
The  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete ;  the  following  is  the  list  of  presi- 
dents, Rev.  James  Manning,  D.  D.,  1765-1791.  Rev  Jonathan  Maxcy,  D.  D., 
1792-1802.  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1802-1826.  Rev.  Francis  Way- 
land,  D.  D.,  1826.    The  faculty  are, 

Rev.  Francia  Wayland,  D.  D.,  president 

William  G.  Goddard,  prof.  mor.  phil.  and  metaphysice. 

Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  professor  of  languages. 

Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  prof  math,  and  nat  philosophy. 

Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  proC  Latin  language  and  literature. 

George  I.  Chaoe,  Christopher  M.  Nick^  and  William  GammeL  tutors 

Horatio  G.  Bowen,  librarian. 

Any  young  gentlemen  of  good  moral  character,  may,  without  becoming  a 
candidate  for  a  degree,  be  permitted  to  pursue,  with  the  several  classes  of  the 
institution,  such  branches  of  study  as  his  parent  or  guardian  may  select  The 
bill  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent,  library,  and  incidental  expenses,  varies  fit>m 
$103  to  $128  per  annum;  the  board  in  commons  is  charged  at  its  net  expense, 
and  varies  with  the  price  of  provisions ;  good  board  is  furnished  at  $1  per  week, 
and  that  which  is  more  expensive  at  fVom  $1  60  to  $1  61  per  week. 

OONNBCnCTTT.  ^^^  ,^.,M^t^,^<^ 

Blsmentaby  Bdugation. — ^The  sum  divided  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1832,  was  $76,686  60,  which  considerably 
^exceeds  the  expenditure  for  all  other  public  purposes.  This  sum  proceeds  from 
y  9^  fund  derived  from  thaaala^  lands  in  Ohin,  nf  $1,882.26],  The  number  of 
oliilHren  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  all  the  school  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  in  August,  1831,  was  85,096.  It  is  doubtful  whe-  • 
ther  the  schools  would  not  be  better  supported  by  an  annual  tax;  in  other 
^fTftt*""^  ftf  *"  "ffmfi'hm^tti,  tTr^  tax  JP  ^"  property,  and  thus  the  poorer  dasses 
drgjoot.  burdened  ^Tiile  they  pay  nurh  a  prvp^^rt^^"  aa  to  be  intereBted  in  the 
s^fiQMa_fif  the  schools ;  the  rich  cftO  AST^rd  to  pay,  by  the  greater  security  which 
the  education  of  the  poorer  daasea  gives  to  their  pvoperty. 

AcADBMiES  AKD  HiQH  SCHOOLS. — Bocxm  ocodemy  ai  Cokhesier,  incorporated 
in  1802;  fund,  $36,000;  Charles  P.  Otis,  principal,  Samuel  P.  Fox,  Dillon  Wil- 
liams, aasistaDts;  vacations,  first  Thursday  in  September,  3  weeks,  first  Wednea- 
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dfty  in  Jamuur,  3  weeks,  flnt  Wedneadaj  in  ICaj,  2  weeks.  FUUt^kld  academy ; 
James  Humphrey,  principal  and  teacher  of  the  French  laDf^uage,  Chandler  Lee- 
den,  aasiatant ;  vacations  from  anniversaiy  last  Wednesday  in  August,  3  weeks^ 
from  first  in  January,  2  weeks,  from  first  Wednesday  in  May,  2  weeks.  Hart- 
ford female  seminary;  John  T.  Brace,  principal.  Har^d  grammar  school; 
Francis  Fellows,  principal;  tuition,  $6  a  term;  studies  taught,  are  geometry, 
algebra,  Latin,  Greek,  and  various  English  studies;  Andrew  Elingsbury,  JSsq., 
treasurer.  Noruncfi  female  academy ;  Misses  Gaulkins  and  Wood,  instructresses; 
Drs.  Famsworth  and  Hooker,  lecturers.  Kew  Haven  young  ladiea  msHhUe;  Rav 
Palmer  and  Mr&  Palmer,  principals.  Litchfield  female  academy^  Miss  Sarah 
Pierce,  principal,  Misses  Jones,  Ogden,  and  Hart  assistants.  Oo^ien  academy, 
John  Norton,  instructor.  Lancastrian  school,  New  Havent  John  E.  Lowell  and 
pynthia  E.  Bradley,  instructors.  Franklin  instiiuie,  New  Haven,  Charles  U. 
Shepard,  curator.  ChOegiate  instikde.  New  Haven,  Professor  Cleaveland,  princi- 
pal ^piaoopal  academy,  Clieshire,  Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.  D.,  principaL  This 
seminary  has  large  funds.  Anniversary,  first  Wednesday  of  September.  Va- 
cations, four  weeks  from  first  Monday  in  May,  and  four  weeks  from  first  Mon- 
day in  September.  Jhtiand  academy,  incorporated  in  1829.  Bev.  William  Ely, 
president,  Jeremiah  Parish,  secretary.  Ellington  school  This  school  is  situated 
at  Ellington,  about  16  miles  north-east  from  Hartford,  in  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant villages  in  the  State.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  males,  all  of  whom 
board  together  under  the  care  of  proper  guardians.  The  summer  term,  of  24 
weeks,  commences  on  the  fourth  day  of  May.  For  board,  washing,  tuition,  su- 
perintendence, fiiel,  and  lights,  the  charge  is  $90  a  term,  payable  in  advance. 
The  officers  ot  Yale  college  say,  that '  the  school,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  has 
fully  answered  expectations,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  fidelity  of  its  teachers, 
and  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  system  of  instruction.'  Edward  Hall, 
superintendent,  John  Hall,  principal  and  instructor  in  elocution,  Luther  Wright 
in  Greek,  Samuel  G.  Brown  in  Latin,  Luther  Haven  in  English. 

Colleges  and  higher  SEMiNARiBa — Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletoton, 
This  institution  is  on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  16  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  26  north-east  of  New  Haven.  The  population  of  Middletown  in 
1830,  was  6,892.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  town.  The  university  was 
commenced  in  August,  1831.  The  following  statements  will  show  its  present 
condition.  Faculty. — Bev.  Wilbur  Fiske,  D.  D.,  president,  and  acting  professor 
of  mortU  science  and  belles  lettres,  Augustus  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  professor  of 

mathematics,  and  professor  of  natural  science, ,  professor  of  ancient 

languages  and  literature,  and  acting  professor  of  natural  science.  Rev.  Jacob  F. 
Huber,  professor  of  modem  languages.  All  the  studies  pursued  at  tlie  univer- 
sity, are  divided  into  departments,  or  general  classes,  with  a  professor  at 
the  head  of  each.  The  number  of  these  departments  will  be  increased,  as  the 
means  and  wants  of  the  university  shall  increase.  At  present  they  consist  of 
five,  viz.: — L  Moral  science  and  belles  lettres;  II.  Mathematics;  UI.  Ancient 
languages  and  literature;  lY.  Natural  sdenoe;  Y.  Modem  languages.  The 
students  of  each  department  are  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to  accommodnto 
their  different  degrees  of  advancement,  without  any  reference  to  their  standinir 
in  the  other  departments,  or  to  the  time  they  have  been  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. Any  student  may  take  a  partial  or  an  entire  course,  as  may  suit  bis 
circumstances ;  and  when  regularly  dismissed,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma, 
according  to  his  attainments. — ^But  no  one  will  be  entitled  to  the  collegiate  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of.  arts,  except  he  pass  a  thorough  and  satis&ctory  examina- 
tk>n  in  the  entire  classical  course.  Whenever  he  does  this,  he  will  be  admitted 
to  his  degree,  without  regard  to  the  time  he  may  have  been  in  the  university. 
Daily  bills  of  merit  and  demerit  are  kept  of  each  student — ^the  former  denoting 
the  excellencies  of  each  in  his  recitations,  and  other  college  exercises — the  lat- 
ter, the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  each  in  his  respective  duties.  The 
president  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  these  records  in  any  particular  case,  when 
requested  by  the  student  or  his  fiiends ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  delinquencies 
exceed  a  certain  number,  and  where  private  and  public  admonition  has  been 
given  without  effect,  a  statement  of  the  bill  of  demerit  will  be  fbrwarded  to  the 
friends  of  such  ddinqottnt  scholars.    This  will  be  the  last  step  of  discipliAe, 
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preoeding  the  final  one  of  suspension  or  dismission.  The  faculty  are  determined 
that  the  uniyersitj  shall  not  be  infested,  and  the  whole  community  embarrassed 
and  perhaps  corrupted,  by  idle  or  corrupt  membera  The  university  has  a  choice 
library  of  about  3,000  volumeS|  and  a  very  respectable  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus. 

Washington  ChUege,  at  Haaiford.  This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Episcopalians,  and  was  established  in  1826.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground.  Bt  Bev.  Bishop 
Brownell  was  the  first  president    The  fiusulty  are  now 

Bev.  N.  &  Wbeaton,  D.  D.,  president 

Bev.  Horatio  Potter,  proC  mathematics  and  natural  philoaqphy. 

William  11  Holland,  prof  ancient  languages. 

J.  &  Bogers,  IC.  D.,  prof,  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

George  Sumner,  M.  D.,  prof  botany. 

Hon.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  prof  of  law. 

Bev.  F.  S.  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  prof  oriental  languages  and  literature. 

Bev.  Lucius  M.  Purdy,  tutor. 

Gregory  A.  Perdicaris,  teacher  Greek  language,  and  librarian. 

We  quote  the  following  statements  ih>m  a  late  prospectus  of  the  coUegeu 
'Terms  of  admission:— For  the  Freshman  dass,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  arithmetic;  Ceesar's  Commentaries,  or  Sallust;  Cioero'S  ^leot 
Orations;  Virgil;  Jacob's  Greek  Beader ;  theGospelsof  St  Luke  and  St.  John, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  Latin  and  Greek  prosody,  and  composition  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  taught  in  the  Latin  Tutor,  and  in  Neilson's  Greek  Exer- 
cises. Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing  must  sustain  a  fUrther  examination 
on  those  branches,  which  have  been  pureu^  by  the  dass  which  they  propose  to 
enter.  Students  of  the  partial  course  must  be  qualified  to  punue  to  advantage 
those  studies  of  the  regular  course,  to  which  they  propose  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion. They  recite  with  the  regular  classes,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  lectures.  The  study  of  the  modem  languages  forms  a  separate  item  of  ex- 
pense. Every  candidate  for  admission  sha&  present  to  the  president  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  his  preceptor  or  some  other  responsible 
person ;  joul,  if  admitted  from  another  college,  he  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
dismission  in  good  standing.  Public  Worship. — ^The  students  are  required  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  prajrer  in  the  college  chapel ;  and  on  the  Lord's 
day,  to  attend  public  worship,  either  in  the  cbapd,  or  at  such  places  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  may  desire.  Expenaea — For  tuition  $11  00  per  term; 
ibr  roon^rent,  $3  60  per  term ;  for  the  use  of  the  library,  $1  00  per  term ;  for 
sweeping  rooms,  ringing  the  bell,  fuel  for  recitation  rooms,  and  printing,  $2  00 
per  term;  all  payable  in  advance.  Besides  the  above,  there  will  be  occasional 
assessments  for  damages,  extra  printing,  or  other  common  expenses.  No  com- 
mons are  established,  as  it  is  preferred  that  the  students  should  board  in  private 
fiunilies,  contiguous  to  the  college.  The  price  of  board  varies  fit>m  $1  26  to 
$1  76  per  weSk.  The  students  reside  in  the  college^  and  provide  for  them- 
selves bed  and  beddings  furniture  for  their  rooms,  fire-wood,  candles,  books, 
stationary,  and  washing.  Books  and  fiimiture  may  be  sold,  when  the  student 
has  no  farther  use  for  them,  at  a  moderate  reduction  ttom  the  original  cost  The 
following  is  a  near  estimate  of  the  necessary  expenses,  exclusive  of  apparel, 
pocket  money,  traveling,  and  board  in  vacations.  College  bills  $60,  board  40 
weeks,  fix>m  $60  to  $70 ;  fuel,  light,  washing,  from  $16  to  $30 ;  use  of  hooka, 
stationery,  fiimiture,  fix>m  $10  to  $30;  taxes  m  daases,  from  $6  to  $8;  total, 
per  annum,  fix>m  $141  to  $198.  In  r^;ard  to  all  moneys  and  expenses  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  college  laws  must  be  strictly  complied  with: — 'To  pre- 
vent extravagant  or  Improper  expenditure  by  the  students,  all  moneys  designed 
for  their  use  shall  be  placed  by  their  parents  or  guardians  in  the  hands  of  the 
college  Bursar,  who  iSiall  superintend  tiieir  expenses  witii  a  parental  discretion. 
No  student  may  purchase  any  thing  without  his  permission.  All  neoessary 
articles  for  the  students'  use  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Bursar,  who  shall  keep  a 
oonrect  account  with  each  student  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  on  his  be- 
half and  ahaU  receive  a  fixed  sslaiy  for  hia  services;  and  he  shall  charge  each 
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stadent  with  three  per  cent  on  all  moneTB  so  disbaraed,  and  paj  the  nune  into 
the  college  treasury,  ^ony  student  shaU  receive  any  money  which  does  not  pass 
through  &e  hands  of  the  Bursar^  he  ^haU  he  Uahle  to  dismission  from  the  instikh 
Oon.^  A  botanical  garden  and  green  house  is  attached  to  the  college,  well 
stocked  with  plants,  both  exotic  and  indigenous. 

Tale  College.  This  institution  was  established  in  1700,  and  incorporated  in 
1701.  It  was  established  at  Saybrook,  and  the  first  commencement  was  held 
there  September  13,  1702.  To  avoid  charges,  the  commencements  were  for 
several  years  private.  In  1703,  there  was  a  general  contribution  throughout 
the  colony  to  build  a  college  house.  In  1716,  the  institution  was  removed  to 
New  Haven.  .  The  first  ooounenoement  at  New  Haven  was  in  1717,  when  four 
individuals  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art&  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Elihu  Yale,  of  London,  gave  a  donation  of  books  to  the  college,  worth  £100, 
and  goods  to  the  amount  of  £300.  In  gratitude  for  his  munificent  donation,  the 
institution  was  named  Yale  Coluigx.  In  1733,  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Ireland, 
gave  1,000  volumes  of  books,  and  two  small  foundations  for  premiums.  There 
are  now  ten  college  buildings;  four  of  which  are  halls,  100  feet  by  40,  four 
stories  high,  containing  32  rooms  each  for  students ;  a  new  and  convenient 
chapel,  one  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  theological  school,  and  another 
to  the  library ;  two  other  buildings  containing  rooms  for  recitations,  lectures, 
and  libraries ;  a  dining  hall  of  stone,  with  an  elegant  apartment  above  for  the 
mineralogical  cabinet  and  lectures;  a  chemical  laboratory;  and  the  medical 
college,  a  large  edifice  of  stone.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are 
very  good.  The  cabinet  of  mhierals  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  presidents:— Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  1701-1707. 
Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  D.  D.,  1719-1722.  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  1726-1739. 
Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  1739-1766.  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  1766-1777.  Rev. 
Bnra  StUes,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1777-1796.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1796-1817.    Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1817.    The  fiiculty  are  now: 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president 

Hon.  David  Dagsett,  LL  D.  prof  of  law. 

Thomas  Hubbara,  M.  D.,  prof  of  sui^gery. 

Bem'amin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  prod  chemistry,  mfneralogy,  Aa 

James  L.  Eingsley,  LLi  D.,  prof  of  Latin. 

Eli  Ives,  IL  D.,  prof  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 

Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Dwight  proC  ttieology. 

Jonathan  Knight,  M.  D.,  prof  anatomy,  fta 

Timothy  P.  Beers,  K.  D.,  prof,  obstetrics.  • 

Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  prof,  sacred  literature. 

Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  instructor  in  law. 

Rev.  Sleaaar  T.  Fitch,  D.  D.,  prof  divinity. 

Rev.  Ohauncy  A.  Goodrich,  prof,  rhetoric  and  oratoiy. 

Denison  Olmsted,  proC  math,  and  natural  philosophy. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  prof  Greek. 

Henry  Durant,  William  Carter,  Henry  N.  Day,  Flavel  Basoom,  Alfl^  New 
ton,  Leverett  Griggs,  Anthony  D.  Stanley,  and  David  C.  Comstock,  tutors; 
Oliver  P.  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chemistry ;  Erasmus  D.  North, 
teacher  in  elocution.  The  foDowing  statements  will  give  further  information  in 
respect  to  the  coU^re.  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  till  he 
has  completed  his  fourteenth  year;  nor  to  an  advanced  standing  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  age.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years. 
In  each  year  there  are  three  terms  or  sessions.  The  three  younger  classes  are 
divided,  each  into  three  parts;  and  each  of  the  divisions  is  committed  to  the 
particular  charge  of  a  tutor,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  professors,  instructs 
It  The  senior  class  is  instructed  by  the  president  and  professors.  Each  of  the 
four  classes  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  in  a  day ;  except  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays  wben  they  have  only  two.  Gentlemen  well  qualified  to 
teach  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  are  engaged  by  the  &culty  to  give 
instruction  in  these  branches  to  those  students  who  desire  it,  at  their  own  ez- 
peoaai    The  BeriEeleian  premium,  of  about  forty-six  doUars  a  year,  is  given  to 
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the  icholar  in  each  daas  who  pMMe  the  best  ezamtnation  in  Latin  and  Greek ; 
provided  he  reside  an  a  graduate  in  New  Hayen,  one,  two,  or  three  yean, 
rremiuma  are  also  given  for  Latin  and  English  compoution,  and  for  declamation 
in  public 

Tfta  Theological  dqHUiment,  The  instructors  in  the  theological  department 
are  a  professor  of  didactic  theologj,  a  professor  of  sacred  hterature,  and  the 
professors  of  divinity  and  rhetoric  in  the  classical  department  of  the  college. 
The  whole  course  of  mstruction  occupies  three  years;  and  the  students  are 
divided  into  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes. 

The  Law  schooL  The  law  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  David 
^ggett,  LL.  D.,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Connecticut,  and  professor  of 
law ;  and  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law.  The 
students  are  required  to  peruse  the  most  important  elementary  treatises,  and  are 
daily  examined  on  the  author  they  are  reading,  and  receive  at  the  same  time 
explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  subject  they  are  studying.  A  course  of 
lectures  is  delivered  by  the  professor  of  law,  on  all  the  titles  and  subjects  of 
common  and  statute  law.  A  moot  court  is  holden  once  a  week  or  oftener, 
which  employs  the  students  in  drawing  pleadings  and  investigating  and  argu- 
ing questions  of  law.  The  professor  of  law  delivers  lectures  to  the  senior  claas 
in  college,  during  the  first  and  second  terms  once  in  each  week. 

The  Medical  instiiuHon.  The  instructors  of  the  medical  institution,  are  a  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  a  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic,  a  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  a 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  a  professor  of  obstetrics.  The  lectures 
commence  twelve  weeks  from  the  third  Wednesday  in  August^  and  continue 
sixteen  weeks.  During  the  course,  fix>m  60  to  100  lectures  aro  given  by  Mch 
professor.  The  entire  expense  of  a  residence  of  four  months,  through  the 
course^  including  fees  and  all  expensesi  except  clothing,  is  from  120  to  160 
dollars. 

Litchfield  Law  school  Litchfield  is  the  capital  of  Litchfield  county,  30  miles 
west  of  Hartford,  31  north-west  of  New  Haven,  329  !tom  Washington.  We 
quote  the  following  statements  respecting  the  celebrated  law  school  in  this 
town.  The  number  of  students  from  1798  to  182*7,  both  inclusive,  was  730. 
This  law  school  was  established  in  1782  by  the  Hon.  Tapping  Beeve,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  under  his  sole  direction  until  the  year 
1798,  when  the  Hon.  J.  Gould  was  associated  with  him.  These  gentiemen  con- 
tinued their  joint  labors  until  1820,  since  which  period  Judge  Gould  has  lectured 
alone.  From  its  commencement,  it  has  enjoyed  a  patronage,  which  distinguished 
talent  combined  with  great  legal  attainment  justly  merited.  It  has  been  com- 
posed of  young  men  from  every  section  of  the  Union,  many  of  whom  have  since 
been  eminentiy  conspicuous,  both  as  jurists  and  as  statesmen.  And  indeed  even 
now,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  legal  seminaries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  our  country,  this  school  maintains  its  pre-eminence.  This,  it 
is  believed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages,  which  tiie  mode  of  instruction 
hero  prescribed,  possesses  over  the  systems  usually  adopted  m  similar  institu- 
tftona  According  to  the  pUfh  pursued  by  Judge  Gould,  the  law  is  divided  into 
forty-eight  titles,  which  embrace  all  its  important  branches,  and  of  which  he 
treats  in  systematic  detail.  These  titles  are  the  result  of  thirty  years  severe 
and  dose  application.  They  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  legal  reading  during 
that  period,  and  continue  moreover  to  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  modern 
acyndications.  The  lectures,  which  are  delivered  every  day,  and  which  usually 
occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  embrace  every  principle  and  nile  &lling  under  the 
several  divisions  of  the  difibrent  titles.  The  examinations,  which  are  held  every 
Saturday,  upon  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  week,  consist  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  each  rule,  and  not  merely  of  such  questions  as 
can  be  answered  from  memory  without  any  exercise  of  the  judgment  These 
examinations  are  held  a  part  of  the  time,  by  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  Esq.,  a  dis- 
tinguished gentiemen  Of  the  bar,  whose  practice  enables  him  to  mtroduoe  fre- 
quent and  familiar  iUnstrations,  which  create  an  hiterest,  and  serve  to  impress 
more  strongly  upon  the  mind  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  week.  There 
is  also  oonneoted  with  the  institution,  a  moot  court  for  the  argument  of  law 
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questionst  iit  whicb  Jadge  Gknild  presides.  The  qaestiona  that  are  diseosBed, 
are  prepared  by  him  in  the  forms  m  which  they  graerally  arise.  These  ooartai 
are  held  onoe  ai  least  in  each  week,  two  stadents  acting  as  ooonselors,  one  on 
each  side:  And  the  ai^goments  that  are  adyanoed,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge,  are  csrefiilly  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  For  the 
preparation  of  these  questions,  access  may  at  all  times  be  had  to  an  extensive 
libraiy.  Besides  these  courts,  there  are  sodeties  established  for  improvement 
in  forensic  exercises,  which  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  students.  The 
whole  course  is  completed  in  fourteen  months,  including  two  vacations  of  Ibor 
weeks  each,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn.  No  student  can  enter 
for  a  shorter  period  than  three  months.  The  terms  of  instruction  are  $100  for 
the  first  year,  and  $60  for  the  second,  payable  either  in  advance  or  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Asyhmjor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  HartfbrdL  The  American  asylum  owes  its 
origin  to  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  H.  Qallau- 
det)  to  give  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
city.  The  attention  of  people  being  excited,  it  was  computed  that  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  Connecticut ;  and  Mr.  Oallaudet  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  establishment  of  an  institution  at  Hartford  for  their 
relief;  having  previously  stipulated  for  means  of  personally  examining  the 
European  institutions  for  the  relief  of  persons  thus  afflicted.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
embarked  for  Europe  in  May,  1816.  He  returned  in  August,  1816,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Laurent  Glerc,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Abb^  Sicard.  The 
course  of  instruction  commenced,  with  seven  pupils,  in  April,  1817,  and,  in 
1829,  there  were  143  pupils  in  the  institution,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Oallaudet 
and  nine  assistant  instructors.  64  of  the  pupils  were  supported  wholly  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts;  16,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; 13  by  that  of  Mame ;  21  by  that  of  Vermont ;  and  13  by  that  of  Con- 
necticut The  institution,  fh>m  its  establishment  to  1830,  had  imparted  its 
benefits  to  318  personSb  The  fhnds  of  the  asylum  have  been  derived  fix>m  private 
donations,  and  from  a  grant  of  land  in  Alabama,  made  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  1819.  These  have  fttmished  the  institution  with  a  large  and 
commodious  brick  building,  in  which  the  pupils  reside  and  receive  instruction; 
a  dwelling-house  for  the  principal,  and  convenient  out-houses,  including  two 
brick  workshops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  work  four  or  five  hours  daily,  in  order 
to  aoffuire  a  mechanical  trade ;  and  have  enabled  the  directors  to  form  a  perma- 
nent mud  of  eonsiderable  amount 

NEW  TOBK. 

BuDCSirrABT  Education. — *  There  were  hi  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  on  the 
last  day  of  December,  1831,  which  was  the  date  of  the  latest  reports  on  the 
number  of  children,  608,878  children  over  6  and  under  16  years  of  age;  of 
whom  494,969  received  instruction  in  district  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
organized  school  districts  in  the  State  is  9,600;  of  which  8,941  made  their  an- 
niuU  reports.  These  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  an  average 
period  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in- 
structed in  those  districts  which  made  returns,  was  a  fraction  more  than  66  for 
each  school  In  181^  the  number  of  organised  districts  was  2,766,  and  the 
children  taught  according  to  the  returns,  was  140,106.  The  increase  of  those 
districts  which  have  adopted  the  system^  in  16  years,  has  been  of  course,  6,846; 
and  the  mcrease  in  the  number  of  children  taught,  in  the  same  time,  364,863. 
The  productive  capital  of  the  New  York  school  fhnd  now  amounts  to  $1,736,- 
176  28.  The  revenue  it  afforded  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September 
last,  was  $93,766  31.  But  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at 
$101,260 ;  for  the  fUnd  is  increasmg.  This  revenue  is  paid  over  ttom  the  Stale 
treasury  to  the  commissioners  of  the  several  towns  in  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools;  and  it  appears  that  so  much  is  added  fit>m  the  general  fhnds  of 
the  treasury,  as  to  make  up  the  round  sum  of  $100,000.  To  this,  if  we  add 
$188,384  63,  the  avails  of  a  State  tax;  and  $17,198  26  which  is  derived  from 
local  (hnds  ponessed  by  some  of  the  townsi  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $306,« 
682  78 :  and  this  usually  is  denominated  the  *  public  money/    It  appears  that 
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Y61  towns  ptAd  to  tbelr  teachers  dariog  the  past  year,  by  way  of  siibecriptlon, 
Toluntaiy  oontributioDf  or  taxation  in  their  several  cUstiricts,  $368,320  17 ;  and 
this  added  to  the  public  money,  makes  an  aggregate  amount  ot  $663,902  96 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  with  the  exception  of  about  $60,000  otherwise 
applied  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thus  where  the  State  or  the  sdiool  fond 
pays  one  dollar  for  teachers'  wages,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his 
property,  pays  $1  28;  and  by  voluntary  contribution  in  the  school  district 
where  he  resides,  $3  68  for  the  same  object,  to  which  is  added  the  proportion 
of  1*7  cents,  derived  fh>m  the  local  school  fund.  So  that  the  State  pays  less  than 
on&^ixikj  and  the  inhabitants  five-sixths  of  the  teachers'  wages.  But  the  amount 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  expense  annually  incurred 
Sor  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  yearly  value  of  the  capital  vested  in 
school-houses,  the  books,  fuel,  fta,  is  estimated  at  $462,679;  which  added  to 
the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,1 26,482  46,  ex- 
pended annually  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  common  schools.  And  the 
revenue  of  the  school  fond;  that  is,  the  $100,000  paid  from  the  State  treasury 
pays  a  fraction  less  than  <me-ek»enih  of  the  annual  expenditures  upon  these 
schools.  Before  the  last  year  it  never  has  paid  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  Thus,  every  year's  experience  of  the  tendency  of  the  New  York  com- 
mon school  system  should  increase  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  which  devised 
a  plan  so  excellent^  and  which  makes  a  fond  obviously  beneficial  to  the  State, 
instead  of  operating  to  paralyze  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  as 
has  sometimes  happened,  especially  in  Connecticut  The  superintendent  ap- 
pears to  regard  the  incorporated  academies,  of  which  there  are  about  67  in  the 
State,  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  appropriate  seminaries  for  preparing 
teachers  for  common  schools ;  and  also  urges  with  great  earnestness,  the  im- 
portance of  employing  competent  teachers  of  common  schools,  at  much  more 
liberal  prices  than  heretofora  He  urges,  too,  a  more  rigid  discharge  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  and,— as  we  are  very  happy  to  see, 
expresses  a  deep  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  provide  tiie 
means  of  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  manufacturing  eetablishmeDts.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  fomishing  every  school  district  in  the  State  with  a 
copy  of  Hall's  lectures  on  schoof  keeping:  a  measure  of  undoubted  importance, 
and  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  other  States. 

The  sum  apportioned  to  public  schools  in  New  York  city,  during  the  year 
1832,  was  $90,748  86,  being  nearly  $20  to  each  scholar  instructed  in  the 
schools,  which  are  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  share  in  the  fonds.  The  cul- 
pable indifference  of  parents  in  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools,  is  still  felt  as  a  serious  evil  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric.  The  public 
school  society  has  endeavored  to  counteract  this  deplorable  apathy,  by  employ- 
ing a  person  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  to  visit  parents  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  to  invite  and  persuade  them  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  it 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  have 
passed  an  ordinance,  *  excluding  from  the  participation  of  public  charity,  when 
it  may  be  required,  all  out-door  poor,  whether  emigrants  or  not,  who,  having 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  neglect  or  refose  to  send  them  to 
some  one  of  the  public  schools.'  About  4,000  families  are  usually  aided  as  out- 
door poor;  averaging  five  to  each  family,  it  gives  a  total  of  20,000,  who  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  this  ordinance.  The  English  reader  is  used  in  649  towns  in 
the  State;  DaboU's  arithmetic  in  472;  Murray's  grammar  in  462;  Webster's 
spelling  book  in  433 ;  the  New  Testament  in  166 ;  Woodbridge's  geography  in 
376;  Walker's  dictionary  in  96;  Olney's  geography  in  183;  Cobb's  spelling 
book  in  236;  Eirkham's  grammar  in  111,  Ac. 

Academies  and  HfGH  schools. — *The  incorporated  academies,'  says  Mr. 
Flagg,  in  his  last  report,  *may  be  relied  upon  as  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  There  are  now  67  academies  in  the  State ;  in  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  which  about  $400,000  have  been  expended  by  the  State  and  by  indi- 
viduals ;  and  to  these  academies  a  revenue  of  $10,000  is  distributed  annually 
by  the  State.  In  1827,  $150,000  w^re  transferred  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  State,  to  the  literature  fund,  for  the  avowed  object  of  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  of  common  schools^  by  increasing  the  apportionment  to  the 
academies.'    In  each  senatorial  district  the  sum  of  $1,260  is  distributed. 
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At  Hocheater  is  ft  manual  labor  sohool,  which  not  long  since  commenced  op- 
erations. At  Whitestown,  near  Utica»  is  the  Oneida  inaiikUe^  a  manual  labor 
school,  which  has  been  in  operation  a  number  of  jrears.  Bey.  (George  W.  Gale 
has  lately  been  chosen  principal  The  Kinderhook  academy  is  under  the  care 
of  Messrs.  Silas  Metcalf)  and  James  JohnsoUi  Jr.  The  jnonU  improyement  of 
the  pupils  receiyes  particular  attention.  The  library  contains  nearly  400  select 
yolumes.  Board  is  about  $1  95  a  week;  tuition  from  $3  to  $6  a  quarter.  The 
Albany  academy  has  16  trustees,  and  220  students.  T.  R  Beds,  principal; 
Peter  Bullions,  Joseph  Henry,  Daniel  D.  T.  Leach,  and  G.  W.  Oarpenter,  instruct- 
ors. Buffalo  liUrary  and  acienHfic  academy.  Bey.  Charles  Bishop,  principal ; 
Rey.  G.  O.  Warner,  and  James  Jaryis,  Jr.,  assistants.  ErajBimus  Hall  academy^ 
Flatbush,  L.  L,  four  miles  from  New  York  city,  J.  W.  Kellogg,  principal.  The 
building  is  100  feet  by  36,  with  a  wiug  of  60  feet  by  26.  Flushing  institiUe  for 
boys,  Queens  county.  Rey.  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  prindpaL  Otneva  academy  for 
boys,  connected  with  Geneya  college,  86  pupils  in  1830.  The  Th^femaJk  sem- 
inary was  instituted  in  1821 ;  Emma  Willard,  prindpal,  a  yice-prindpal,  and 
19  assistants.  Pupils  between  200  and  300,  one-third  from  Troy.  The  Brook- 
liyn  collegiate  insUhde,  opposite  New  York  dty,  has  a  capital  of  $30,000,  designed 
to  afford  young  ladies  the  same  adyantages  that  are  enjoyed  by  young  men  in 
colleges.  76  pupils  can  be  accommodated  as  boarders  with  the  prind^MiL  The 
Oniario  female  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1826,  capital  $10,000,  Miss  Han- 
nah Upham,  prindpal;  and  6  assistants;  100  scholars.  The  other  prindpal 
female  academies  are  Clinton,  Hamilton,  Cortlandyille,  Homer,  Oooperstown, 
Whitesboro,  Washington  at  Greenwich,  Bensselaeryille,  Hobart  in  Delaware 
county,  Mt.  Pleasant  in  Westchester,  Ac.  In  1830,  there  had  been  distributed 
to  the  yarious  academies  from  the  literature  fund,  $120,188  83;  and  giyen  di- 
rectly by  the  legislature,  $27,268  82. 

COLLKOBS  Ain>  HIGHER  SsuiNABiEa — BroclqKfTl  coUtge.  The  college,  which 
the  Baptists  are  here  erecting,  is  constructed  of  free  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  fiye 
stories  high  mduding  the  basement.  Ezdusiye  of  the  chapel,  library  room. 
Aa,  there  are  to  be  90  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  students.  Connected 
with  the  institution  are  fiye  acres  of  land.  The  whole  cost  of  the  establishment 
is  $16,000. 

Geneva  college.  This  institution  was  established  at  Geneya  in  1826.  Rey.' 
Richard  8.  Mason,  D.  D.,  president.  'The  diKcipline  exercised  at  this  college, 
is  as  much  as  possible  of  the  paternal  character,  by  priyate  admonition,  rather 
than  public  censure,  by  the  endeayor  to  produce  correct  conduct  from  the  in- 
culcation of  correct  prindpals — ^religious  prindpals,  if  this  can  be  effected — if 
not  from  the  inculcation  of  honorable  and  gentlemanly  feelings.  A  system  of 
espionage  and  coercion  is  as  much  as  possible  ayoided.*  The  following  is  the 
list  of  officers : 

Rey.  Richard  S.  Mason,  D.  D.,  president 

Horace  Webster,  prof,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

,  prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

M.  D.  Holstein,  prof,  of  modem  languages. 

Auburn  Theological  seminary.  This  institution  was  established  by  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  in  1820.    The  &culty  are: 

Rey.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  prof,  of  Christian  theology. 

Rey.  M.  L.  R.  Perrine,  D.  D.,  prof,  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Rey.  Henry  Mills,  prof,  of  biblical  literature. 

,  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric. 

EdmiUon  college.  This  institution  is  located  at  Clinton,  a  yillage  in  the  town 
of  Kirkland,  Oneida  county.  It  was  established  in  1812.  Rey.  Asel  Backus, 
D.  D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rey.  Henry  Dayis, 
D.  D.  Dr.  D.  resigned  in  1832,  and  Rey.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, is  the  president  elect  The  location  of  this  college  is  delightfiil.  The  col- 
lege buildings,  three  in  number,  four  storiM  high,  stand  in  a  line,  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  commanding  an  eztensiye  prospect  of  rich  and  picturesque  sceneiy. 
A  law  professorship  has  been  recently  founded  in  this  college,  by  the  bequest 
of  $20,000  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Maynard  of  Utica.    The  faculty  of  this  college  are : 
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Rer.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  presideat  elect 

John  H.  Laihrop,  proC  of  mathematicB  and  natoial  philosophy. 

Rev.  Simeon  North,  prof,  of  languages. 

Josiah  Nojes,  M.  D.,  prof,  of  chemiatrj  and  natural  history.  , 

,  proC  of  law. 

Ebeneaer  B.  Maltbie,  tutor. 

ffamUton  LUerary  and  Theological  Seminary.  Thia  institution  is  at  HamOton, 
in  Madison  county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1819.  The  sum  of  $8,000  was 
raised.  Id  1822,  the  instruction  of  the  students  was  committed  to  two  profess- 
ors. In  1823,  a  building  was  erected,  sufficient  to  accommodate  40  students. 
Another  building  was  finished  in  1827.  It  is  of  stone,  100  feet  by  60,  four 
stories  high,  containing  34  rooms  for  study,  as  many  for  lodging,  a  reading-room, 
lecture  room,  and  a  chapel,  sufficient  to  accommodate  2,000  people.  The  ex- 
pense was  about  $7,000.  Near  the  building  there  is  a  commodious  boarding- 
house,  a  joiner's  shop,  and  a  &rm  of  130  acres,  owned  by  the  Baptist  education 
society. 

Bey.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  prof  mental  phUoaophy  and  theology. 

Bev.  Bamas  Sears,  prof,  biblical  theology. 

Rev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  prof.  Hebrew,  and  biblical  criticism. 

Rev.  Daniel  Hascall,  prof,  sacred  rhetoric. 

Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  prof,  elect  of  math,  and  nat.  philosophy. 

Asahel  G.  Kendrick,  prof,  of  languages. 

William  Mather,  M.  D.,  of  Fairfield,  gives  a  course  of  lectures  in  chemistry. 
Medical  Schoot  at  Fairfidd.    This  school  is  established  by»  authority  of  the 
State,  and  is  under  its  patronage.    It  has  190  students.    The  professors  are: 

J.  NcNaugbton,  M.  D.,  prof,  anatomy  and  surgery. 

T.  R.  Beck,  M.  D.,  prof,  physic  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

W.  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  prof  obstetrics,  Ac. 

James  Hadley,  M.  D.,  prof,  chemistry. 

James  Delamater,  M.  D.,  prof,  surgery. 

Harhoidc  Seminary.  This  institution  owes  its  establishment  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Hartwig,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  bequeathed  a  large 
estate  in  land  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  seminary,  for  training  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  particularly  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was  incorporated  in  1815, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  principal  and  first  professor  of  theology  should  always 
be  a  Lutheran.  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hartwick,  in  Otsego  county.  The 
seminary  commenced  its  operations  in  1815,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
Hazelius,  D.  D.,  as  principal.  At  his  resignation,  in  August,  1830,  Rev.  6. 
B.  Miller  was  elected  principal.  Rev.  0.  B.  Thummel  is  assistant  teacher  and 
librarian.  The  seminary  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  theological  and 
academical  In  the  a(»demical,  the  students  are  fitted  for  ooUege,  or  for  the 
active  duties  of  life. 

Ofuon  OoUege.  Schenectady,  where  this  institution  is  established,  is  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Mohawk,  15  miles  fit>m  Albany.  The  Brie  canal  passes 
through  it,  and  it  is  connected  with  Albany  by  a  railroad.  The  population  in 
1830,  was  4,256.  The  college  was  founded  in  1795.  The  first  president  was 
the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  brother  of  the  president  of  New  Jersey  ooUega  He 
presided  over  it  with  great  reputation  for  three  years.  His  successor  was  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  I>.  D.,  who  continued  in  the  office  fh)m  June,  1799,  till 
his  death,  August  1,  IdOl.  The  present  incumbent  is  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott^ 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.    The  professors  are : 

Rev.  Robert  Proudfit,  Greek  and  Latin. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

Bev.  John  A.  Tates,  oriental  literature. 

Joel  B.  Nott,  botany  and  mineralogy. 

Rev.  John  Nott,  assistant  prof,  of  languages. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Proat»  I.  W.  Jackson,  Thomas  G.  Reed,  assistsnt  profeeson. 
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Cohvfnhia  Ck>Uage.  This  institntioo,  in  the  cit7  of  New  YoA,  was  (bimd«d  hj 
royal  charter,  in  1754,  under  the  name  of  Kinfr's  College,  by  which  title  it  con- 
tinued to  be  known  until  the  revolution.  The  presidents  under  the  charter 
were  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  1*764-1763.  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  LL.  D.,  1763- 
1776.  During  the  interval  between  1776  and  1784,  the  business  of  instruction 
was  necessarily  suspended,  and  the  college  edifice  appropriated  to  the  services 
of  a  military  hospital.  The  regents  of  the  university,  (individuals  appointed  by 
act  of  the  legi^ture  to  superintend  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the 
State,)  discharged  the  duties  of  trustees  till  1787,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  original  charter  of  the  college  was  confirmed,  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution altered  to  Columbia  College,  and  the  government  intrusted  to  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  presidents  under  this  new  charter,  are  WUliam  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.  D.,  1787-1800.  Rev.  Charles  Wharton,  D.  D.,  1801-1801.  Jit.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  D.  D.,  1801-1811.  Rev.  William  Harris,  D.  D.,  1811-1889. 
Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D.,  1830.    The  faculty  are: 

William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D..  president. 

Rev.  John  Mc Vicar,  D.  D.^  prof.  mor.  and  men.  phiL  rhet  and  polit.  econ. 
N.  F.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  prof.  Greek  and  Latin. 
Charles  Anthon,  Jay  prof.  Latin  and  Greek. 
James  Renwick,  prof  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
Henry  J.  Anderson,  prof.  math,  and  astronomy. 
James  Kent,  LL.  D.,  prof  law. 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  prof  Italian. 
Rev.  Antoine  Verren,  prof.  French. 
A  grammar  s^ool  connected  with  the  college,,  under  the  care  of  ProfiBssor 
Anthon,  contains  100  students. 

University  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  university  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  in  1831.  It  is  projected  on  the  liberal  scale  of  the  universities  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  funds  have  been  raised  by  the  subscription  of 
individuals  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  32  members,  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders, together  with  the  Mayor  and  four  members  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city.  There  are  two  general  departments  in  the  university.  The  first 
eomprises  professorships  and  fiiculties  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  which  may  be  increased  according  to  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery and  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  second  embraces  what  is  usually 
deemed  a  full  course  of  classical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical  instruction, 
and  also  a  complete  course  of  English  literature,  of  mathematics,  and  scienoes^ 
with  their  application  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts,  and  generally  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  The  emoluments  of  professors  arise  fh)m  salaries  and  fh>m 
fees.  The  professors  are  divided  into  faculties  of  letters,  of  science,  and  the 
arts,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.  The  last  is  not  yet  appointed.  In  the  first  gen- 
eral department,  there  are  aUending  members,  who  are  subjected  only  to  such 
general  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  payment  of  feesi  and  good 
order  within  the  precincts  of  the  university;  and  mairicuhtsd  members,  who 
are  candidates  for  honors,  and  who  are  subjected  to  examinations  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  institution.  In  the  second  general  department  the  course  of 
instruction  is  by  lectures,  examinations,  recitations,  compositions,  and  public 
speaking.  Every  student  has  an  unlimited  choice  of  the  branches  taught  The 
instructors  appointed  are : 

Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  chancellor  and  instructor  in  sacred  an- 

tiquitiea 

, J  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 

Rev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phOosophy  and 

belles  lettres. 
Henry  Yethake,  professor  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
D.  B.  Douglass,  professor  natural  philosophy,  architecture,  and  engineering. 
John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  professor  sculpture  and  painting. 
Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  professor  Greek  and  oriental  literature. 
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BaT.  G«orge  Bash,  wjycmct  profesMr  Hebrew. 

Rev.  John  Mulligan,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Bey.  Wm.  Bmenpentscb,  profeesor  German. 

lOguel  Cabrera  de  Nevares,  profeaaor  Spanish. 

Lorenzo  L.  da  Ponte,  proleasor  Italian. 

Charles  Parmantier,  professor  French. 

Heniy  Bostwick,  instructor  in  history,  geompbj. 

Rev.  8.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy. 

Franda  Lieber,  LL.  D.,  lecturer  on  commerce,  agriculture,  to. 

OoUege  of  Phyikiaiu  and  Smffcons  in  New  York  dty.  Number  of  students^ 
188.    Professors: 

John  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Alexander  H.  Stevens,  IL  D.,  surgery. 

Joseph  IL  Smith,  11  D^  theory  and  practice  of  pbysia 

Edward  Dekfleld,  M.  D.,  obstetric^  Ac. 

John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  materia  medica^  Ac. 

John  Torrey,  IC.  D.,  chemistry  and  botany. 
Lectures  commence  qn  the  first  Monday  of  November  annually,  and  continue 
four  months.    The  college  building  is  situated  in  Barday  street 

Omeral  ThoohgicaX  Seminary  of  the  Proteitant  Epiaeopai  Churth  in  (he  United 
8taie8f  heated  in  New  York  city.    Instructors: 

Bt  Bev.  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  proC  nature,  mm.  and  pol.  of  church. 

Bev.  Sb  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  proC  biblical  learn,  and  interpretation. 

Bev.  Bird  Wilson,  D.  D.,  prof,  systematic  divinity. 

C.  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  prof,  oriental  and  Greek  literature. 

Bev.  B.  W.  Harris,  librarian. 

From  the  last  Beport  of  the  Gommittee  of  the  General  Gonventkm  on  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  seminary,  we  take  the  following : — The  oontribu- 
tioos  and  donations  to  the  seminary,  fix>m  its  first  establishment  down  to  the 
present  day,  amount  to  the  capital  sum  of  $158,928  67.  Of  which  there  have 
been  expended  for  current  purposes,  $40,290  60 ;  for  buildmgs,  $33,520 ;  filling 
up  water  lots,  Ac.,  $9,595;  assessments  for  streets,  Ac,  $1,325 ;  investments  of 
sums  contributed  for  scholarships,  $14,194  72 ;  leaving  a  capital  of  $60,003  35, 
invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  $3,600. 
The  annual  expenditure,  with  the  utmost  economy,  amounts  to  $5,000,  and  the 
deflcien<7,  consequently,  of  the  receipts,  to  cover  the  expenditure  is  $1,400. 
Two  large  legacies  have  been  given  to  the  institution,  one  of  $60,000  by  Mr. 
Bherred,  and  another  of  $100,000  by  Mr.  Frederic  Kohne,  but  neither  of  them 
are  yet  available. 

The  foUowing  oompirative  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  higher  sem- 
inaries, compiled  by  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  we  take  flrom  Mr.  Williams's 
New  York  Begister:— 

17W.    [POFUL4TIOH  or  van  itati  340,190.] 

Naabir  of  Mlligw 1 

AcMlMBiM 8 

Nonber  of  itiidmu  in  Um  eoll^  about 40 

Nnmbtr  of  aebokif  in  Um  aoadtmiot,  about ISO 

180O.    [POFVLATIOM  586,050.] 

OoOifW 9 

AMdeniM 10 

BtudoottiBlliooollagos 990 

Wbolo  Bonbtr  of  itiidMila  in  the  aettdemiet,  of  whom  only  a  imall  propoftioa 

won  claaiMl  itiadaiita. 844 


1810.    [rorvL4Tioii  99B,p4B.] 

OolklM 9 

Modieal  eolkfo 1 

'     "     ii« 9S 

I  io  Um  oollegM,  about 990 

lit  fton  tlM  Modieal  c 


molo  anmbar  of  ■tudaoli  io  tbo  aeaidamiai,  of  wbom  518  aio  raportad  as  mw- 
auiflffdaiiioalrtadiasortlMhigfawbraiiebMof  EiwUdiodoeatJoa 1,495 
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1880.    [popniiATioii  l,39S,8ia.J 
OoIfofM  (ineludiiif  Um  College  of  Phvtieius  and  Suiftooi  in  Hm  mtj  of 

New  York  ud  in  the  wertern  dittriot) S 

Aoademies 30 

Stndenti  in  the  oolWei .• 473 

Suidentiin  the  Medical  eolleget 106 

Whole  nnmber  of  students  in  the  academies  durinf  the  year  1810,  of  whom 

636rtoeived  elassioal  instnietioo,  &c 9;S18 

1830.     [POP17ia.TIOII  ABOUT  1^,000.J 

CoUefSS 4 

Modieal  GoUflges 9- 

Academies 55 

Students  in  the  coIUms.  indodinf  those  in  the  preparatory  schools  connected  * 

with  Columbia  and  GenoTa  colleges 506 

BtudenUin  the  Medical  colleges S70  ' 

Students  in  the  academies,  pursuing  classical  studies  and  the  higher  branches 

of  English  education 8,090 

.    Other  students 1,805 

Whde  nnmber  of  stndeola  in  the  academies 3^35 

There  are  two  academies  of  fine  arts  in  New  York — the  American  and  Na- 
tional, the  former  supported  by  artists,  the  latter  by  amateurs.  The  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  has  been  very  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects.  The 
Clinton  Hall  is  a  recent  association  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts.  The  Society  Library,  founded  in  1754,  oontaius  more  than  22,000 
volumes.  The  Historical  Society,  incorporated  in  1809,  has  collected  a  vast 
number  of  records  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
New  York.  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Bumb,  under  Mr. 
Harvey  P.  Feet,  has  accommodations  for  150  pupils. 

NEW  JERSBY. 

Elembntabt  Education. — Considerable  attention  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  has  recently  been  awakened  throughout  the  State,  and  measures  are 
in  progress  which  promise  important  and  happy  results.  A  school  ftmd,  now 
exceeding  $250,000,  is  managed  by  trustees  under  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  is  steadily  increasing ;  while  a  large  portion  of  its  annual  mcome  is 
distributed  among  the  several  townships,  and  is  applied,  augmented  by  moneys 
voluntarily  raised  by  the  townships,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 
otherwise  to  extend  the  means  of  education  over  the  whole  community.  In  the 
dreularof  the  American  School  Agent's  Society,  it  is  stated  that  in  *New 
Jersey,  in  1828,  11,742  children  were  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  and 
16,000  adults  unable  to  read.  In  many  of  the  towns,  more  than  half  of  the 
children  never  attend,  and  in  two  counties,  48  districts  were  entirely  destitute 
of  schools.* 

AoADEMiBS  AVD  HiGHBB  Sbhxvabibs. — A  ICsnusl  Labor  School  has  been 
lately  established  near  Se^antville,  seven  miles  fix>m  Flemington,  and  40  from 
Philadelphia,  by  l£r.  R.  Bittenhouse,  called  the  MarUua  Manual  Labor  Institute, 
It  has  a  &rm  of  150  acres,  a  house  which  wOl  accommodate  30  students. 
About  three  hours  every  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted,  are  occupied 
in  manual  labor.  For  tuition,  board,  lodging,  lights,  and  fiiel,  $25  a  quarter 
are  charged.  At  Princeton,  is  the  JEdgehtU  Seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Patton,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  lads, 
limited  to  40,  are  taken  under  the  entire  control  of  Mr.  Patton.  Several  assist- 
ant teachere  are  employed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  private  schools  in 
the  country.  At  the  same  place  is  a  Boarding  School  for  boys,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Sears.  The  ages  at  which  boys  are  admitted  are  from  seven 
to  fourteen.  The  winter  session  commences  the  first  Thursday  in  November, 
and  continues  22  weeks.  Charge  for  board,  tuition,  fuel,  ftc.,  $100.  The  sum- 
mer session  commences  on  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  continues  21  weeks. 
Charge,  $90.  LawrenceviUe  High  Sch4}ol  Isaac  Y.  Brown,  Alexander  H. 
Phillips,  principals;  terms,  $200  per  annum,  exclusive  of  books  and  clothing. 
Newark  Young  Ladies'  Institute.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worcester,  principals.  Board 
and  family  tuition  $36  a  quarter;  tuition  in  elementary  education,  $5 ;  in  higher 
^^lish  studies,  $7 ;  in  languages,  $8,  Apc.    iSRS  2bp  Schooli  Mendham.    Ezra 
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Fairefaild,  prindpaL  Terms  for  boarding,  tuition,  washing,  foiel,  lights,  $136 
per  annum.  Small  children  are  taught  in  a  separate  departmemt  At  Eioomr 
fieid  is  an  academy  of  long  standing.  At  Orange  is  a  daasicaJ  school  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Pierson.  * 

Ck)LLBGK8  A2n>  HiOHBR  SuiNABiEa — Hutgen  College.  This  institution  is  es- 
tablished at  New  Brunswick,  33  miles  south-west  of  New  701%,  and  56  north- 
east of  Philadelphia,  on  the  west  side  of  Raritan  river,  ^e  college  was 
founded  in  1770,  and  named  after  a  distinguished  bene&ctor..  The  principal 
bmlding  is  of  stone^  three  stories  in  height  The  students  generally  lodge  with 
private  fiunilies  in  the  village,  and  the  buOding  is  devoted  to  f public  purposes. 
Bev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D.,  is  president  of  the  College,  and  jprofeesor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  70.  Ifiev.  John  Groes 
has  given  lectures  the  past  year  in  belles  lettree,  and  Professor  Beck  in  natural 
history  and  chemistry.  *  A  Bible  Socie^,  and  a  weekly  aasoaiation  for  prayer 
exist  in  the  GoUege,  and  the  biblical  recitation  and  chapel  service  on  the  Siab- 
bath  are  well  attended.  The  Grammar  School  attached  to  thje  College  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rob«t  0.  Currie,  and 
numbers  at  present  28  scholars.  An  English  and  Scientific  ^hool,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  the  same  building,  has  33  scholars.'  j 

The  Theological  Seminary  al  New  Brunawkk.  This  institulpon  is  also  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  church,  and  is  connected  with  Rutgers  College. 
The  number  of  students  is  20.    The  professors  are :  ^ 

Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D.,  didactic  and  poL  theology. 

Rev.  James  S.  Cannon,  D.  D.,  church  hist  and  eocL  govi^mment 

Rev.  Alexander  McClelland,  D.  D.,  biblical  literature. 

CoUege  of  New  Jersey^  at  Prinoeton,  This  institution  was  established  in  1746 
in  Elisabethtown.  From  1746  to  1767,  it  was  at  Newark.  In  1757,  it  was 
removed  to  Princeton.  The  list  of  presidents  is  as  followk :— Rev.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  1746-1747.  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  1748-1757.  Rev.  Jonathan  Ekl- 
wards,  1767-1758.  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  1759-1761.  Biev.  Samuel  Finley, 
1761-1766.  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1768-1794.  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1795-1812.  Rev.  Ashbel  G^reen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1812-1822.  Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.,  1823.  The  priqcipal  bene&ctors  to 
the  college  are  Colonel  Henry  Rutgers  and  his  sisters, '  $6,500 ;  Dr.  Elias 
Boudinot,  $15,000,  and  4,000  acres  of  land;  Dr.  David  Kpsack  of  New  York, 
1,000  specimens  of  minerals ;  the  &mily  of  the  late  Gk>vem6r  Phillips  of  Boston, 
$2,000.  The  principal  college  building  is  of  stone— the  same  m  which  a  party 
of  British  troops  took  refuge  in  1777,  and  from  which  thijy  were  dislodged  by 
Washington.  A  great  number  of  distingmshed  men  have  been  educated  at  this 
coUege.  It  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  with  the  special  view  of 
raising  up  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and 
preparations  are  making  to  erect  an  additional  building.    The  offioers  are: 

Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.,  president 

Rev.  John  Maclean,  vice-president  and  prof!  ancient  ]anguage& 

Rev.  Albert  B.  Dod,  professor  of  mathematics. 

Joseph  Henry,  professor  natural  philosophy* 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry. 

Samuel  L.  Howell,  M.  D.,  professor  anatomy  and  phTi. 

Lewis  Haigous,  professor  French  and  Spanish.         / 

Joseph  A.  Alexander,  adjunct  professor  ancient  languages. 

Benedict  Jager,  professor  of  German  and  Italian. 

Samuel  H.  McDonald,  James  C  Edwards,  and  John  S.  Hart^  tutors. 

Theological  Seminary  of  (he  Pre^fyierian  Church  in  ite  UnOed  SkUes.  This 
seminary  was  established  at  Prinoeton  in  1812.    The  pmfessors  are : 

1812. — Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  prof,  didactic  and  pol.  theology. 
1813. — Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  prof  ecd  hist  ind  church  government 
1822. — ^Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  pro£  oriental  and  biblical  literature. 

The  number  of  scholarships  is  23.    The  professors*  .salaries  are  paid  tan  a 
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flind  of  tiie  G«fteral  Aflsembly.  An  ftdditioiud  instractor  in  oriental  and  biblical 
literature  will  ^probably  be  soon  appointed.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are 
the  following  :•— Original  lanffuages  of  the  scriptures,  sacred  chronology  and 
geography,  biblical  and  profane  history  connected,  Jewish  antiquities,  and 
ezegetical  the#logy.  Second  year :  biblical  criticism,  didactic  theology,  eccle- 
siastical historf,  and  Hebrew  language.  Third  year:  biblical  and  polem&s 
theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  church  goyemment,  composition  and  delirery 
of  sermons,  pastoral  care. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Blbmbntabt  Education.— In  1682,  William  Penn  published  his  Pre&ce  to 
the  'Frame  of  Gk>yemment,'  in  which  he  says  that,  *that  which  makes  a  good 
constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities,  that, 
because  they  deicend  not  with  woridly  inheritance,  must  be  carefblly  propa- 
gated by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth.'  In  the  'Frame'  itself  he  provides 
that  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  schools. 
The  Constitation  of  the  State,  adopted  in  1790,  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision : — *The  Ltigislature,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  shall  provide  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  tau)^ht  gratis.'  In  April,  1831,  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education ;  it  created  a  scEobl  mndyP.i  / 
appointSSthree  commissioners  to  manage  it,  assigned  to  said  rand  All  lUoueys 
due  for  unpatented  lands  secured  to  the  State  by  mortgage  or  lien  for  purdiase 
money,  and  all  m4  neys  for  applications,  warrants,  and  patents  for  lands,  fees  in 
the  Land  Office,  1  md  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar,  laid  ICarch  26, 
1831.  The  State .  Treasurer  lis  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  amount  received 
fi>r  the  fund.  Tl^e  interest  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  mterest 
shall  amount  to  $100,000  annually,  after  which  the  interest  shall  be  annually 
distributed  for  support  of  schools.  In  1730,  there  were  at  least  400,000 
children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Of  these^  not 
160,000  were  in  alt  the  schools  in  the  State,  during  the  preceding  year. 

AcADBMiES  and]  High  sohoolb. — ^We  have  compiled  the  following  statements 
firom  two  articles  hi  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennqrlvania,  of  January  6th  and 
12th,  1833:— 


Ytm,  ,__  

1784.  GMmaotown  PMblie  Sehod.  .$ 

1797.  Pittibaff f. 5,000 

1787.  EpkeopaL  PhiliHialphia. 10,p00 

1787.  WaahinctoD...! 6,000 

1788.  Newark I lottery 

1788.  ReadlDff 1 JO.OQO 

1789.  Lutheran  Char. '4ohool 6,000 

1797.  Waahiii(toD...D. 3.000 

ITSe.  Beading 4,000 

1796.  PitUbiiK :is 6,000 

1798.  Hanover  School  Jlottery 9,790 

1799.  Yorl[ '  

1799.  Chambenban. 
1803.  BoitleCon 

1803.  BeaTer. .1 600 

1804.  Noithamberland.l. ... 

1804.  Norristown i 

1806.  Bellefonte 1 

1805.  Norristown P. 9,000 

1805.  Doyleitown \\ 3,000 

1805.  Pennepark  Sohoolk lottery 

1805.  Eaiton 1 9,000 

1806.  Bellefonle .* 6,000 

1806.  Graenbaif \ 600 

1806w  BeaTOHowa | lands 

1807.  Beading w 9,000 

1807.  Wilkeibam \. 9,000 

1807.  MeedTiUa I. 

1807.  Dorlettown $. 800 

1806.  Uniootowa _, 

180&  Northamberlaod...:. 9,000 

1809.  Harrisbarg ^ 1,000 

1810.  Gnendrarr 9 9,000 

1810.  Bomenet : 9,000 

1810.  Get^ibwi \ 9/M» 


18J0.  Bedfoid |9,000 

1810.  Greene 9;000 

1810.  Bntler 9,000 

1811.  MeedWUe 1,000 

1811.  Cheater 9,000 

1811.  Mercer 9,000 

1811.  WiUianwport 9,000 

1811.  Bito 600  aena  land 

1811.  Walerfoid 600  do. 

1819.  Loller 

J819.  Meroer 9.000 

1819.  Venango 9.000 

1813.  HogfaeaiaaFMe  School 

1813.  Beaver. 

1813.  DeUwara'and'Beaehwoodi!!  9.000 

1813.  Boitleton SOO 

1813.  Butler land 

1813.  Franklin  Behool 

1813.  Athen 9,000 

1813.  Orwigibnrg 9,000 

1813.  Alleotown 9,000 

1814.  Harriibnig land 

1814.  Indiana 9.000 

1814.  Stroodaburg 

1814.  Lewirton 9,000 

1816.  Lebanon 9.000 

1816.  Huntington 9,000 

1816.  Sotqaehanna 9,000 

1817.  Wertoberter. 1,000 

1817.  Allegbanj 9.000 

1817.  Erie 

1817.  WelMiorough 9,000 

1818.  Harrid>tttg |,000 

181&  Beeding \uA 

ISiaDaaviS 
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1819.  EtMMbaiv 10,000 

1890.  Sri« 8.000 

1881.  G«ninDtown  Behool 8;000 

1881.  Erie laad 

1881.  Kittaninff 8.000 

18881  Wamn 500  aem  land 

1883.  Franklin knd 

1883.  Straibttn 

1887.  Clearaeld 8,000 

1887.  llilfoid 8.000 

1887.  Miffliiubiirg 8;000 


Faor.  JWwt.  

1887.  Unioa • 

18S7.  Lancaater 3,000 

1838.  B«a«hwoodi 1,000 

1889.  SmflthporL 8,000 

1830.  LaRaytrUla ^ 

1830.  Doodair 

1831.  Erie not  to  be  taxed 

1838.  Warren 8,000 

1838.  Clear6eld not  taxed 

1833.  CurwenviUe do. 

1838.  Miitoa 


O0LLBGB8  AND  HiGHBB  SsMiNABisa — JHchiMon  CoJkgt,  This  institation  was 
inoorporated  in  1783.  It  was  established  at  Carlisle.  In  1*786,  it  received  fit)in 
the  legislature  $1,400;  in  1788,  a  lot  of  land;  in  1789,  $12,000  by  lottery;  in 
1791,  $4,000;  in  1795,  $5,000;  in  1803,  the  State  lent  $6,000  on  mortage  of 
lands;  in  1806,  $4,000  on  a  new  mortgajge;  in  1819,  the  mortgage  held  by  the 
State  for  $10,000  was  canceled;  in  1821,  $10,000;  in  1826,  $3,000  annually 
for  seven  years.    This  institution  is  not  now  in  existence. 

J^enon  OoUege,  ai  Ganonaburg.  This  institution  was  inoorporated  in  1802. 
It  has  received  the  following  from  the  State:  in  1806,  $3,000 ;  in  1821,  $10,000 
annually  tor  five  years;  in  1826,  $1,000  annually  for  four  years ;  in  1832,  $2,000 
per  annum  for  four  years,  six  indigent  students  to  be  educated  by  this  grant  for 
four  years ;  and  after  that,  24  to  be  prepared  for  school  teachers.  Canonsburg 
is  in  Washington  county,  18  miles  south-west  of  Pittsburg.  The  following  are 
the  officers: 

Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.,  president 

John  M'lCiUan,  D.  D.,  prpC  theology. 

James  Ramsey,  D.  D.,  prof  Hebrew. 

John  H.  Kennedy,  prof.  math,  and  nat  philosophy. 

Jacob  Green,  M.  D.,  prof,  chemistry  and  nat  history. 

William  Smith,  prof,  languages. 

Geoi^ge  Marshall  and  Qeorge  M.  Hall,  teachers. 
Agreeably  to  a  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  provision  is  made  for  a 
thorough  English  and  mercaotUe  education,  to  qualify  persons  for  teaching 
Oommon  schools.  Gratuitous  instruction  will  be  given  to  six  applicants  of  this 
description.  According  to  legislative  enactment,  preference  wUl  be  given  to 
citizens,  and  the  sons  of  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

MecUceU  FhcuUy  of  Jeffsraon  OoUege,  located  at  Philadelphia.  Nine  trustees 
residing  in  Philadelphia  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  medical  department, 
agreeably  to  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature.    The  professors  are : 

Granville  S.  Pattison,  Esq.,  prof,  anatomy. 

George  M^Olellan,  M.  D.,  prof  surgery. 

John  Revere,  M.  D.,  prof  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

Samuel  Calhoun,  M.  D.,  prof  materia  medica  and  jurisprudence. 

Jacob  Green,  M.  D.,  prof  chemistry. 

Samuel  M^Clellan,  M.  D.,  prof  institutes,  medicine,  and  obstetrics. 
Waahinglon  GoUege,  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1806.  It  is  in 
Washington  county,  in  the  township  of  Washington,  26  miles  south-west  of 
Pittsburg.  The  college  buildings  can  accommodate  150  student&  It  com- 
menced operations  under  a  new  organization  m  1830.  A  professorship  of  Eng- 
lish literature  was  established,  with  a  view  to  prepare  young  men  to  take 
charge  of  Common  schools.  The  legislature  appropriated  $500  per  annum  to 
carry  this  design  into  effect  In  addition  to  the  grant  mentioned,  the  legis- 
lature has  given  the  college  at  different  times,  $9,000.  The  number  of  students 
is  119.    The  &culty  and  instructors  are: 

Rev.  David  M'Conaughy,  president 

Rev.  William  P.  Aldrich,  prof  mathematics,  fta  fta 

Rev.  J.  H.  Agnew,  prof  languagea 

John  L.  Ck>w,  Esq.,  prof.  English  literature,  fta,  fta 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  assistant  prof  languages. 

Mr.  James  McLean,  tutor  of  the  grammar  school 

Mr.  Joseph  Gow,  assistant  teacher  in  the  English  department 
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AUeghany  OoOege^  ai  MeadviUe,  incorporated  in  1817,  with  a  grant  of  $2,000; 
in  1821,  $1,000  annually  for  five  years  waa  given;  in  1827,  $1,000  annually  for 
four  years.  Rev.  Timothy  Aiden,  D.  D.,  president  The  library  of  8.000  vol- 
umes, was  mostly  the  donation  of  Bev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Western  Umvenity^  at  Pittsburg.  Incorporated  in  1819.  Persons  of  every 
religious  denomination  may  be  trustees,  principals^  or  professors.  In  1826,  a 
sum  of  $2,400  annually,  for  five  years,  was  given  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  a  relinquishment  of  Ifmd  by  the  trustees;  and  appoint- 
ing new  trustees.  R  Bruce^  M.  D.,  is  the  princinaL  The  number  of  under- 
graduates is  60  or  60. 

Western  TheologiccU  Seminary^  ai  AUeghany-ioum,  This  institution  is  near 
Pittsburg.  It  was  commenced  in  1829.  The  building,  160  feet  long,  four 
stories  high,  cost  $17,000.  It  stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  overlooking  the  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  rivei-s,  Pittsburg,  and  an  extensive  country.  The  number  of 
students  is  29.  Bfforts  to  combine  manual  labor  with  study  have  been  success- 
ful. The  students  earned,  in  1831,  $290  in  work  upon  the  theological  edifice. 
The  institution  is  now  in  debt  about  $4,300. 

Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  D.  D.,  prof,  theology. 

ICr.  John  W.  Nevin,  teacher  of  biblical  literature. 

Madison  College,  In  March,  1827,  a  college  was  incorporated  at  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county.  The  Act  empowered  the  trustees  to  connect  an  agricultural 
department  with  the  college.  In  1828,  $6,000  were  granted  by  the  legislature. 
Its  operations  are  now  suspended. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Beformed  Synod  of  the  West  This  in- 
stitution was  incorporated  in  1828.  It  is  connected  with  the  Associate  Presby- 
terians. The  number  of  students  is  19.  A  building  is  erecting  46  feet  by  17 
three  stories  high,  at  an  expense  of  $6,700. 

OeOysburg  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg  is  in  Adams  county,  116  miles 
south-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  great  road  fix>m  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
It  is  44  miles  south-west  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  remarkably  central  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In  September,  1826^  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker  was 
inaugurated  Professor  of  Christian  theology.  Rev.  B.  Kurta  collected  in  Europe 
$12,000,  with  valuable  books  in  addition,  for  the  library.  In  1830,  Rev.  Ernest 
L  Hazelius,  of  the  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  professor.  He 
gives  instruction  in  German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  church  history,  sacred 
geography,  Ac ;  Mr.  Schmucker  in  theology,  pulpit  eloquence,  pastoral  duties, 
and  mental  philosophy.  The  Ubraiy  contains  7,000  volumes,  principally  in  the 
German  language.  The  building  is  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  contains 
two  lecture-roomS)  library,  chapel,  and  rooms  for  60  students.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  students  is  about  20. 

There  has  been,  for  some  time^  connected  with  the  Seminary,  a  Preparatory 
School,  or  Gymnasium^  in  which  those  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  are  carried  through  a  regular  course  of  education.  About  60  students 
are  attached  to  this  department,  30  of  whom  expect  to  enter  the  Theological 
Department  In  April,  1832,  this  gymnasium  was  erected  into  a  coUei^e,  and 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  *  Pennsylvania  GoU^.'  No  disabilities  are 
to  be  imposed  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  A  German  professorship  is 
appointee^  the  incumbent  of  which,  among  other  duties,  is  to  prepare  young 
men  to  become  teachers  in  German  schools.  The  institution  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  7th  of  November,  1832.    Five  professors  have  been  appointed. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  A.  K,  prof,  of  intellectual  philos.  and  mor.  science. 
£.  L.  Hazelius,  D.  D.,  prof  Latin  language  and  German  literature. 
H.  Baucher,  A.  M.,  prof  Greek  language  and  belles  lettree. 
M.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  proC  math.  chem.  and  nat  philosophy. 
J»  H.  Marsden,  A.  M.,  prof  mineralogy  and  botany. 

T?ieok)gical  Seminary  of  the  German  lUf armed  Church.  York,  where  this 
seminary  is  established,  is  24  miles  south-east  of  Harrisburg,  22  miles  south- 
west of  Lancaster,  in  York  county;  population,  in  1830,  4,216;  the  institution 
was  established  at  Carlisle  in  1824,  and  removed  to  York  in  1829;  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  theQk)gy  in  1826 ;  in  1831,  it 
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was  isoorponted;  on  the  18th  of  October,  1832,  Bey.  F.  A.  Banch,  Doctor  of 
Philoflopby,  of  Oermanj,  was  inaagiiratod  Profeaaor  of  Biblical  Litoratare ;  the 
number  of  stadenta  is  about  20 ;  the  Claasicai  School,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Baud),  oommenced  operationa  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1833 ;  pupils  of  e^ery  age 
are  admitted ;  the  number  of  scholars  is  24 ;  the  tuition  for  Uioee  who  attend  to 
Latin  and  Greek  is  $10  a  session — for  othera,  $7  ;  board,  washing,  and  lodging 
are  from  $60  to  $70  per  annum;  Dr.  Bauch  has  published  a  very  intelligent^ 
and  for  this  country,  a  yeiy  original  view  of  the  plan  of  study. 

Lafayette  CoUege^  at  Easton,  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  March, 
1826.  No  disabilities  are  to  operate  against  officers  or  students  on  account  of 
religioa  A  Professor  of  G^ennan  is  by  the  charter  to  be  appointed.  Easton  is 
in  Northampton  county,  on  the  Delaware  river.  Population  m  1821,  2,500 ;  in 
1830,  3,529.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Bey.  George  JunkiD,  president,  three  pro- 
fessors, besides  a  business  agent,  and  a  fiurmer.  President  Junkin  was  formerly 
the  principal  of  the  Germantown  Manual  Labor  School,  which,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Philadelphia,  and  other  causes,  had  been  discontinued.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  other  colleges.  The  present  number  of  stu- 
dente  is  67,  and  they  are  from  thirteen  States.  They  Uibor  three  or  four  hours 
in  a  day,  or  twenty  hours  in  a  week,  either  on  a  &rm  or  in  workshops  provided 
for  the  purpose.  During  the  last  season,  they  have  paid,  with  their  labor,  three- 
eighths  of  all  their  expenses,  altiiough  their  average  age  was  only  sixteen,  and 
this,  too,  without  any  interference  with  their  studies.  The  president  and  the 
students,  between  March  14,  1832,  and  May  9,  performed  the  whole  labor  of 
erecting  a  building  thirty-one  feet  square,  and  two  stories  high,  with  garret 
rooms  finished,  and  the  basement  for  workshops,  and  dividing  it  into  eight  lodg- 
ing rooms,  two  school-rooms,  and  the  shop,  with  the  exception  of  the  masonry 
and  plastering,  and  eight  days'  work  in  the  quarry. 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  institution  was  esteblished  in  its  present 
form,  in  1779,  and  in  1791.  In  1807,  the  legislature  gave  $3,000  to  eeteblish  a 
botenic  garden.  In  1832,  an  Act  was  passed  exempting  the  real  estate  of  the 
University  from  taxation  for  15  yeara  The  University  embraces  a  &culty  of 
medicine,  a  foculty  of  arts,  and  an  academical  department.  The  faculty  of 
medicine  are : 

Philip  Syng  Puysic,  M.  D.,  professor  emeritus,  surgery,  and  anatomy. 

John  Bedman  Ooxe,  M.  D.,  professor  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.  D.,  professor  institutes  and  practice  of  phjrsic,  Ac. 

Thomas  G.  James,  M.  D.,  professor  midwifery. 

Bobert  Hare,  M.  D.,  professor  diemistry. 

William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  professor  surgery. 

William  E.  Homer,  M.  D.,  professor  anatomy,  and  dean. 

William  P.  Dewees,  M.  D.,  adjunct  professor  midwifery. 

Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  assistant  to  Professor  Chapman. 

The  number  of  medical  students  is  368,  of  whom  10  are  ftx)m  New  England, 
103  from  Virginia^  120  from  Pennsylvania.    The  feculty  of  arts  are : 

Bey.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  D.  D.,  professor  moral  philosophy. 

Bobert  Adrian,  LL.  D.,  professor  mathematica 

Bev.  Samuel  E  Wylie,  D.  D.,  professor  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Alexander  D.  Bache,  professor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

Henry  Beed,  assistant  to  Pro£  De  Lancey,  and  professor  English  literature. 

Bey.  Christiiui  F.  Cras6,  assistant  professor. 

Augustus  De  Yalville^  instructor  in  French,  Augustus  Willis  in  Spanish, 
Hermann  Bokum  in  German.  Number  of  students,  105.  The  instructions  of 
the  college  are  conveyed  in  part  by  lectures,  but  principally  by  the  study  of  the 
most  approved  text-books,  aided  by  the  explanations  of  the  professors.  The 
diligence  of  the  student  is  tested  by  rigid  daily  examinations.  The  character 
of  each  recitation  is  recorded,  and  the  results  communicated  to  parents  or  g^iard- 
ians  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  each  term.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  public 
examinations  of  the  dasses  are  held  by  the  feculty;  and  the  students  are 
classed  in  the  order  of  merit  Defective  students  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
a  higher  ckm,  and  inoompetent  stndentB  are  dismissed  from  the  institution. 
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negligent  and  indolent  students  are  transferred  to  a  lower  class  when  nnaUe 
to  proceed  with  the  studies  of  their  own  class.  The  terms  for  instruction  m  the 
re^pilar  studies  of  the  college,  already  enumerated,  are  $25  per  term,  payable  in 
advance.  The  modem  languages  are  taught  by  approved  instniotors,  at  a  mod- 
erate additional  expense.  Proper  boarding,  including,  washing,  fta,  can  be  had 
in  the  city,  for  frcun  $2  50  to  $3  per  week.  Among  the  books  studied,  are 
Whateley's  Logic  and  Bhetoric^  ICaokintoah's  History  of  Rngland,  Lardner'a 
Mechanics,  Kent's  Commentaries. 
Of  the  academical  department^ 

Bey.  Samuel  W.  Orawford  is  principa],  and  teacher  of  dassios. 
Thomas  McAdam,  teacher  of  English. 

T.  A.  WyUe,  Wm.  Alexander,  and  T.  ICoAdam,  Jr.,  assistants.  Number  of 
scholars,  186;  number  in  the  Kngliah  Oharify  schools,  186;  total  in  the  Uni- 
rersity,  828. 

£wtiMian8  in  FhOaddphia.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  A^lum  was  established  in 
1820;  the  annual  expenses  are  about  $11,000;  it  has  received  several  grants 
from  the  legislatures  of  Penn^lvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland;  number  of 
pupils,  70  or  80 ;  Uie  City  Idbrary  was  commenced  in  1731 ;  the  number  of 
books,  including  the  Loganian  Libraiy,  is  35,000 ;  the  Atheneum,  commenced 
in  1814,  has  3,500  volumes,  and  it  receives  70  newspapers,  besides  Bnglish  and 
French ;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a  libnuy  of  5,000  volumes,  and 
that  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  6,000 ;  Peale's  Museum  is  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  natural  objects  in  the  United  States;  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  has  received  a  munificent  donation,  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars,  devoted  to  important  public  objects— among  these  ia 
a  college,  which  will  soon  go  into  operation.  There  are  various  other  interest- 
ing institutions  in  Philadelphia. 

DELAWABB. 

BLBMnTABT  Bduoatioh. — ^Thcre  is  a  school  ftmd  in  this  State,  the  amount 
of  which  is  $170,000 ;  a  tax  is  also  levied  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  academy  in  the  State,  except  a  Manual 
Labor  Academy  lately  established.    There  is  no  college. 

MABTLAND. 

Elucentabt  Eduoation.— The  whole  amount  of  public  funds,  for  tiie  sup- 
port of  Ckimmon  schools,  December  1,  1831,  was  $142,063  76;  this  sum,  how- 
ever, includes  $47,293  66  which  belongs  to  Afferent  counties,  for  the  education 
of  indigent  children,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Free-school 
Fund;  in  addition  to  this,  $5,000  is  annually  impropriated  to  the  University  of 
Maryland,  $13,800  to  other  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  $3,500  to  the 
support  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  law  in  relation  to  Primary  schools 
was  passed  m  1825 ;  it  has  been  partially  carried  into  effect  in  two  or  three 
oountles.  In  Baltimore,  in  1830,  there  were  14,297  children  of  five  and  under 
fifteen  years  of  age;  about  175  schools  and  5,250  schoUuns;  and  in  addition, 
1,000  charity  scholars;  total,  6,250. 

AoAraMiBS  AND  HiGH  80H00I& — ^Thore  are  several  academies,  which  receive 
$800  a  year  fh>m  the  State  treasury. 

GoLLBGES  AND  HiOHBB  SEHiNABDiS. — 8^,  JoMs  OoUege^  ot  AnnopoHs,  Tins 
seminary  was  incorporated  in  1784,  and  received  fVom  ^e  State  $1,750  per  an- 
num, on  condition  that  the  city  should  convey  to  the  trustees  34  acres  of  land, 
the  present  site  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  given  to  the  corporation  by 
Lord  Baltimore.  Hon.  Charles  Carroll,  Bishops  Carroll  and  Claggett,  and  Alex- 
ander C.  Hanson,  were  among  its  foundersL  It  was  opened  November  10, 1789, 
by  Bev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  as  president  pro  tempore.  The  original  grant  was 
annulled  in  the  high  party  excitement  of  1805.  It  has  shice  received  £20,000 
fVom  a  lottery.  The  State  also  give  $1,000  annually,  and  an  effort  is  masing  lo 
increase  it  to  $3,000.  The  first  commencement  was  in  1793.  The  number  of 
alumni  is  about  650,  comprising  many  of  the  public  men  of  Maryland.  The 
biilding  is  three  stories  high,  90  Ibet  lon^  Mid  60  wide.    It  is  on  elevated 
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gzoand,  and  oommaDda  an  extanaiYe  and  delightftil  prospect  It  is  proposed 
soon  to  erect  other  buildinga.  The  following  » the  fiat  of  presidenta: — John 
McDowell,  LL.  D^  Beniy  L.  Davia,  D.  D..  WUliam  Rafferty,  V.  D.,  Rev.  Hector 
Humphreya,  who  has  now  charge  of  the  inatitation. 

Mount  St,  Mairjfi  College^  is  aitoated  in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  branch 
of  the  Blue  Bidge  mountain8»  two  milee  from  Emmettabuig,  in  Frederick  county, 
50  mOes  from  Baltimore^  and  60  from  Waahington.  It  was  established  in  1809 
bj  Dr.  Dubois,  now  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York.  In  1830,  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  college.  Only  20  or  30  students  have  been  graduated.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  July,  1831,  was  130.  There  are  9  professors  and  16  assist- 
anta  The  library  contains  Y,000  volumes^  and  the  philosophical  ^>paratus  ia 
very  good. 

SL  Mary'a  CdHegt^  BaXHtnor^  This  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  in- 
oorporated  in  1806.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  160  boarders.  Bciard, 
$140  per  annum ;  tuition,  $60 ;  entrance  fee,  $6.  The  system  of  instruction  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  pursued  at  other  ooUeges.  The  institution  is  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Baltimore,  and  in  a  good  location. 

OmvertUy  of  MaryUmd,  at  Baltimore,  The  Medical  College  was  founded  in 
1801,  and  in  1812,  received  the  titie  of  Universiiy,  Charles  Williams,  D.  D. 
pnsidenti  and  11  instructors. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
COLLMEB  AND  moBEB  QvMnxAxas.—Oohmibian  OoUege^  at  TTaaMn^toik 
This  institution  is  on  the  high  range  of  ground  north  of  Washington  city,  a 
mile  from  the  President's  house,  and  two  and  a  half  fix>m  the  Capitol.  It  was 
incorporated  by  Congress  in  1821 ;  the  course  of  instruction  was  coomienoed 
in  1822.  Its  buildings  are  a  college  edifice  117  feet  by  46,  four  stories,  having 
48  rooms  for  students  and  a  chapel;  a  second  edifice  partiy  erected,  80  feet  by 
40,  designed  for  a  reiectory;  two  dwelling-houses;  and  a  philosophical  hall,  wr 
lecture  rooms,  classical  school,  Ac.  It  has  47  acres  of  ground,  30  of  which  are 
devoted  to  tillaga  The  library  contains  between  3,000  and  4,000  volumea.  A 
Classical  and  Preparatory  school  ia  connected.  Necessary  expenses,  ezdusive 
of  books  and  stationery,  will  not  exceed  $167  per  annum ;  of  a  pupil  in  the 
school,  $176,  his  time  of  boarding  being  eight  weeks  longer.  On  occasions  of 
great  interest,  students  are  permitted  to  hear  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  argu- 
ments before  the  Supreme  Court  The  trustees  are  elected  trienniaUy.  The 
&cnlty  are: 

Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D.,  president  and  prof,  belles  lettres  and  moral  phiL 

Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.,  professor  anatomy  and  physiology. 

William  Ruggles,  professor  mathematics  and  natural  plulosophy. 

Alexander  M'WUliams,  M.  D.,  botany. 

Thomas.  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  professor  chemistry. 

Wm.  Boulware,  professor  ancient  languages. 

Philip  Leon,  teadier  of  French. 

Washington  Leverett,  and  D.  J.  Noyes^  tutors. 

Number  of  alumni,  300.  Congress  has  given  $26,000  to  the  college.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  sulMcriptions  for  the  endowment 
of  the  presidency,  and  for  the  support  of  one  professor  for  five  years. 

Medical  Department  This  department  was  oiganized  in  1824.  The  profess- 
ors are  Dr.  Sewall,  anatomy  aud  physiology ;  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  theorv 
and  practice  of  physic ;  Dr.  N.  W.  Worthington,  materia  medica ;  Dr.  Frederick 
May,  midwifery;  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  chemistry;  Dr.  Jamea  C.  Hall,  surgery. 
The  ticket  of  each  professor  is  $16.  One  student  from  each  of  the  States  and 
territories  is  admitted  fl^ee  of  charge^  with  the  exception  of  a  matriculating  fee 
of  $6,  and  a  graduating  fee  of  $20.  The  Medical  College  is  in  Tenth  street 
All  the  necessary  anatomical  preparations  are  fiimished.  The  number  of  m*- 
tricttlated  students  has  been  usually  about  30. 

Georgetown  College,  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  under  the  direotion 
of  the  Incorporated  Catholic  Cleigy  of  Maryland.  It  was  first  incorporated  in 
1799,  and  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees  by  Act  of  Congress,  in  1816.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  160.    It  is  the  oldest  Papal  seminaiy  in  the  United 
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States.    Number  of  rolamee  in  the  libraiy,  t.OOO.   At  Georgetown  is  a  mmnery 
containing  60  nuns,  and  a  Oatholic  Female  Academy  of  100  scholars. 

FroUstant  Epiifcopal  Seminary^  at  Alexandria.  The  institution  is  in  a  pleasant 
location,  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  six  from  Washington.  The  seminary 
building  is  of  brick,  8  stories  in  height,  42  feet  long,  and  30  broad.  Its  cost 
was  about  $3,000,  and  it  will  accommodate  30  students.  This  institution  ia 
under  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia. 

Rey.  Rueul  Keith,  D.  D.,  prof,  systematic  divinity. 

Bey.  Edward  R.  Lippitt,  prof,  sacred  literature. 
y    Bey.  William  Jackson,  pro£  pastoral  theotogy. 

VIEGINIA. 

SuaoEMTAHT  BDUOAnoK. — ^A  general  and  complete  system  of  public  educa- 
tion was  devised  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1779 ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  too  extensive  and  minute  for  so  early  a  period.  A 
part  of  it  relating  to  elementary  schools,  was  adopted  in  1779 ;  yet  even  this 
was  never  executed,  apparently  in  consequence  of  its  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
wealthy,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor.  No  other  legislative  meas- 
ure was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  told,  till  1809,  when  an 
Act  was  passed,  appropriating  all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  to  a  permanent 
fond  *for  the  encouragement  of  learning,'  leaving  its  application  to  foture  legis- 
latures. In  1816,  a  large  claim  of  Yurginia  upon  the  United  States,  was  prind- 
pally  applied  to  the  increase  of  this  fond,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
devise  a  system  of  education.  Circulars  were  addressed  by  the  Governor,  as 
I^eeident  of  their  board,  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  country,  request-  / 
ing  fiicts  and  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and,  as  the  result,  a  system  was  proposed 
embracing  a  Jhrimarj  School  for  each  township,  an  Academy  for  each  district, 
and  a  University  for  the  State.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  final  appropriation  of  the  Literary  Fimd,  and  of 
its  results.  *At  the  next  session,  1817-18,  it  was  found  that  the  Literary 
Fund,  by  the  accession  it  had  received  from  the  gnmt  of  the  legislature  two 
years  before,  now  amounted  to  upward  of  $900,000,  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  mora  than  $50,000,  exclusive  of  its  occasional  accessions  from  fines  and  for^ 
foitures.  The  legislature  decided  to  use  this  revenue  in  prbviding  for  those 
species  of  education  which  were  most  wanted  in  the  State;  that  is^  the  very 
lowest  and  the  highest  A  permanent  appropriation  of  $46,000  a  year  was 
made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  $15,000  a  year  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  a  university.  The  first  sum  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  several 
counties  and  corporate  towns  of  the  State,  according  to  their  flree  white  popu- 
lation; and  to  be  placed  under  the  management  and  control  of  Sch4>ol  Cbmimis- 
eionere,  who  were  to  be  annually  ^>pointed  by  the  courts  of  the  several 
counties  and  towna' 

*It  appears,  from  the  Auditor's  Report  of  1831,  that  the  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  according  to  the  returns  (xf  the  School  GommiasionerB, 
amounts  to  27,598,  which  is  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole  white  population, 
694,440,  and  probably  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen:  within  which  limits  the  above  27,598  chUdren  are 
believed  to  be  comprehended.  It  appears  fit>m  the  mass  of  testimony  exhibited 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  Auditor's  Report,  that  although  the  plan  has  been 
attended  with  very  different  degrees  of  success  in  the  different  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  character  of  the  School  Ckimmissioners,  whose  services  are 
gratuitous,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continued  improvement  throughout  the 
State  in  the  execution  of  the  law.* 

In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  system  of  primary 
schools  to  all  claaaoB,  but  leaving  it  discretionary.  '  This  law  gave  authority  to 
the  School  Commissioners  of  each  county,  whenever  they  thought  the  purposes 
of  education  would  be  thereby  promoted,  to  lay  off  their  county  into  districts, 
of  fifom  three  to  seven  miles  square;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  such 
district  shall  have  raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  required  to  buUd  a  school-house 
in  the  district,  the  CommissionerB  sre  authorised  to  contribute  tiie  other  two- 
fifths,  10^  however,  as  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  county's  annual  quota 
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of  the  $46,000.  They  are  Anther  authorized  to  pay  a  sam  not  ezoeeding  one 
haadred  dollars  toward  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  inhahitants  of  the 
district  contribute  an  equal  or  greater  amount;  and,  at  the  school  thus  provided, 
eveiy  white  child  in  the  district  may  be  taught  gratis.  Each  school  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  tibree  trustees,  of  whom  the  School  CrommissionerB 
are  to  appoint  one,  and  the  private  contributors  two.' 

AoADSMiBS  Aim  High  schools. — ^Academies  in  Yvginia  are  private  schools^  * 
commonly  established  by  a  few  public  spirited  individiuds  in  a  county  or  neigh- 
borhood, who  erect  suitable  buildings  and  provide  requisite  teachers.  The 
ordinary  number  of  scholars  is  from  30  to  50.  There  are  about  56  of  these 
academies  in  the  State.  The  grammar  schools  are  conducted  solely  by  their 
respective  teachers.  In  some  of  them  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  are  taught 
But  the  largest  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  taught  in  domestic  schools. 

GOLLEOBS  AKD  HiGBBB  Sbminaribs. — OoUege  of  William  and  Mary.  This 
College  was  originally  projected  in  1688,  the  year  in  which  William  and  Mary 
asceiSed  the  British  throne.    The  instructors  are : 

Adam  Empie,  D.  B.,  president,  and  prof,  moral  philosophy  and  rfaotoria 
William  B.  Rogers,  professor  chemistry  and  natural  phlloeophy. 
Dabney  Brown,  professor  humanity. 
Thomas  K.  Dew,  professor  hist.  met.  and  political  law. 

,  professor  mathematics. 

^  law. 

The  property  of  the  college  amounts  to  about  $150,000,  not,  however,  yield- 
ing an  income  in  proportion  to  that  amount  The  salaries  of  the  professors  are 
$1,000  each,  except  that  the  Professor  of  Law  has  $600,  and  the  Professor  of 
Humanity,  $900. 

Hampden  Sidney  OoUege.  This  institution  is  in  Prince  Edward  county,  80 
miles  south-west  of  Richmond,  on  an  elevated  and  remarkably  healthy  situation. 
It  was  founded  in  1755,  and  has  a  very  liberal  charter.  The  President,  James 
Gushing,  Esq.,  is  professor  of  mental  philosophy,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and 
natural  law ;  besides  which  are  the  chairs  of  chemisiiy,  natural  phlloeophy, 
mathematics,  and  the  learned  languages. 

Onion  Theological  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward  cottnty.  This  institution  is 
under  the  iomiediate  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Hanover,  but  by  its  con- 
stitution is  bound  to  report  annually  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  It  commenced  operations  in  1824.  On  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  of 
that  year,  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  B.  D.,  was  inaugurated  professor  of  Christian 
theology.    The  instructors  are : 

Rev.  George  A.  Baxter,  D.  D.,  pro£  Christian  theology. 
Rev.  Hiram  P.  Goodrich,  pro£  oriental  literature. 
— —  ,  proC  churoh  history. 

Elisha  Ballentine,  assistant  teacher. 

Wa^ington  OoUege^  at  Lexington.  This  College  was  endowed  by  General 
Washington,  with  100  shares  of  the  stock  of  James  river  company,  which 
in  1821  produced  an  annual  income  of  $2,400.  The  tvra  college  halls,  of  brick, 
wHl  accommodate  from  60  to  60  students.    The  feculty  are : 

Louis  Marshall,  M.  D.,  president,  and  proC  languages. 

Rev.  Henry  Rufftaer,  prof,  mathematics. 

Joseph  W.  Famum,  M.  D.,  pro£  ohemistiy  and  nat  philoaophy. 

i  prof.  ethioB. 

K.  R.  Seabrook,  tutor. 
The  ftmds  of  the  college  are  large,  and  the  oourse  of  batmction  thorough. 

Virginia  JSapHei  Seminary,  k>cated  four  miles  north  of  Richmond.  It  is  well 
siftoated  for  the  purposes  of  a  manual  labor  institution,  as  Ridimond  fhmishes 
agoodmaricet  Rev.  Robert  Ryland  is  principal ;  14  scholars,  all  preparing  for 
the  ministry ;  30  students  about  to  be  admitted.  Total  expenses,  $96  per  an- 
num. No  student  under  16  years  to  be  received.  All  to  labor  3  houn  a  day, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted. 
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BandtUph  Macon  OoOege,  BoydUm,  This  ia  in  ICeoUflDbuig  ooonly,  88  mOai 
flooth-ireBt  of  Richmond. 

John  Emorf,  D.  D.,  preiddent 

Kartin  P.  Paiks,  pro£  matbematioa. 

Lorenzo  Lea^  principal  of  the  preparatory  achooL 
Fonnded  in  1831. 

Umversity  of  Virgimek^  oA  ChafhttesviBe.  The  UniTerrify  of  Yirgfaiia  is  lo- 
lated  about  2  milea  from  Ghailotteayille,  in  Albemarle  oomity,  and  rery  near  the 
center  of  population  of  the  State.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1826.  It  owes  its  origin  and  its  peculiar  organization  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  was  erected  by  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000 ;  and  the  State  now 
gives  an  annuily  of  $16,000  for  its  support  D^^rees  are  granted,  after  yeiy 
&orough  and  rigid  examinations,  in  the  aeparaie  ochoob.  The  number  of  the 
graduates,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  session,  in  the  several  schools,  were  as  fol- 
lows :— In  the  school  of  ancient  languages,  2 ;  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  language,  9;  mathematics,  9;  natural  philosophy,  14;  chemistry,  3; 
moral  philosophy,  9;  certificates  of  proficiency  in  political  economy,  1 ;  law,  4; 
medicine,— including  the  school  of  medicine  proper,  (physiology,  pathology,  Ac.) 
the  school  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica,  and  the  schod  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,— the  graduates  receiving  the  title  of  '  Doctor  of  Medicine,'  6.— Students 
who  have  received  separate  degrees  in  the  schoole  of  ancient  languages,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  moral  philosophy,  are  dedared  grad- 
uaiee  of  the  wUvereity,  with  the  title  of  'Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.*  This  title  was  conferred  on  one  student  at  the  last  commencement. 
Number  of  diplomas  granted  in  1832,  47 ;  number  of  certificates  of  profidenoy, 
16.  There  are  no  indigent  students  supported  by  the  university.  The  Hbraiy 
has  about  8,000  volumes ;  but  it  is  very  valuable,  having  been  purchased  in 
Europe^  according  to  a  catalogue  previouisly  made  out  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BuoiXNTABT  Bdxtoation.— This  State  has  a  Literary  Fund,  arising  fifom  bank 
dividends,  Ac.,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  $70,000.  When  this  sum  haa 
reached  a  sufficient  amount^  it  is  to  be  divided  among  the  Oommon  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  free  population.  Some  vigorous  efforts  have  recently  been  made 
to  arouse  the  pubUc  attention  to  the  subject  of  education. ' 

AOABEMIES  AND  HiOH  SCHOOLS. — ^The  Baptists  have  purchased  the  estate  of 
Oen.  Calvin  Jones,  in  Wake  Forest,  16  miles  fit>m  Raleigh,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Manual  Labor  school.  It  will  go  into  operation  in  1834.  $2,000 
are  required  for  this  purpose.  The  Donalson  Aoademy,  and  Manual  Labor 
School,  on  Hay  Mount,  founded  by  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville,  has  been 
latdy  incorporated.    $10,000  subscribed. 

COLLiOBS  AND  HIGHER  Sai[lNABiB& — Vmveni^  of  Norih  CaroUna^  at  Ohapd 
BOL  This  institution  was  established  in  1791.  Joseph  Caldwdl,  D.  D.,  is 
president;  9  instructora;  between  460  and  600  alumni;  1,800  vdumea  in  the 
college  libraiy;  3,000  in  the  atndents' librariea. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BLBonrrABT  Eouoation. — ^The  Free  Sdiod  q^stem  was  adopted  in  1821. 
In  October,  1824^  there  had  been  ^>propriated  on  account  of  Free  schools, 
$441,176  90.  The  annual  legislative  appropriation  is  from  $37,000  to  $38,000. 
About  8,000  or  9,000  children  are  instructed  in  them. 

AoAOiMiBB  AND  HiGH  80H0OL8. — ^Tho  South  Carolina  Female  Institute  is  two 
milea  from  Columbia.  Mrs.  Marka,  prindpal;  properly,  $30,000 ;  prindpal 
edifice^  134  feet  long,  34  broad,  2  stories  high. 

The  foUowing  was  the  list  (^  academies  in  1826 :— Abbeville,  Barnwell, 
Boiling  Springs,  Beaufbrt,  Broad  River,  Cambridge^  Ghesterville,  Cheraw,  Cam- 
dm,  Cedar  Springs,  Edgefield,  Gileaborougfa,  Greenville,  Long  Town,  LanGaa> 
terville,  Marion,  Mt  Ariel,  Monticello,  MinervaviHe,  Mount  Olio,  Newbeirr, 
Pendleton,  PineviUe,  Platts  Spring,  Bodcy  Spring,  Bodcy  Moont^  Society  HiU, 
UnionvOle,  WilUngton,  Winnaborough,  Woodville,  Yorinrilka. 
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OOLLBcns  AXD  m&BMR  SnoirABnn.— iWniMin  Theohguxd  JngHMiont  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention.  Rev.  lieeara.  Jeeee  Hartwell, 
and  Samuel  Furman,  principals;  located  at  the  High  Hilla  of  Santee.  30  stu- 
dents  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

LitOieran  Theological  Stmhary^  ai  Lexington.  Bev.  John  0.  Hope^  professor; 
salary,  $700,  and  dwelling,  and  firewood;  9  students.  A  Classical  school  to 
he  attached,  with  a  principal,  at  a  salary  of  $600.  The  inhabitants  of  Lexing- 
ton gave  $6,287. 

Soulhem  TheologieaX  Seminary.  At  Oolumbiak  the  capital  of  the  State; 
founded  in  1829. 

Thomas  Goulding,  D.  D.,  pro£  eodesiastical  history,  and  church  gorem- 

ment 
William  A  McDowell,  D.  D.,  prof,  elect,  theology. 
George  Howe,  prot  biblical  literature. 

Students,  22 ;  volumes  in  the  library,  1,800.  For  the  Charleston  Union  Pro- 
feesorabip,  $2,371  have  been  collected.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  G^rgia. 

South  Carolina  College.  This  institution  was  established  in  1804,  at  Colum- 
bia. The  entire  expense  of  the  college  to  the  State  has  been  more  than  $420,- 
000.  Of  this  sum,  the  buildings,  library,  and  cabinets,  cost  $154,234  82.  Since 
1824,  the  legislative  appropriations  have  been  $120,000.  Its  Ubrary  consists 
of  about  8,000  volumes  Its  buildings  have  become  very  much  dilapidated. 
Thomas  Cooper,  M.  D.,  is  president 

Charleston  College.  This  College  was  originally  diartered  in  1786,  but  it  was 
no  more  than  a  respectable  grammar  school  till  1824,  when  it  was  organised 
anew,  and  placed  on  a  respectable  footing  as  a  college.  Among  its  original 
trustees,  vrere  C.  C.  Pincltney,  C.  Pinckney,  John  BuUedge,  Edward  Butledge, 
David  Ramsay.  Its  original  funds  were  large,  but  through  neglect^  were  very 
much  diminished.  It  received  some  years  since  from  Elias  Horry,  Esq.,  the  sum 
of  $10,000,  and  from  Thomas  Hansoome,  Esq.,  $12,500.  The  principal  edifice 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It' 
has  lately  received  a  valuable  addition  to  its  philosophical  apparatus.  Its  entire 
property  is  valued  at  $60,000. 

Rev.  Jasper  Adams,  D.  D.,  prindpal,  and  Horry  pro£  mor.  and  poL  philofl- 

ophy. 
William  E.  Bailey,  profbssor  hinguages. 
Stephen  Lee,  professor  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Charles  B.  Cochran,  Jr.,  master  of  English  department. 
Henry  M.  Brans,  Joseph  T.  Lee,  Geo.  Hooper,  tutors. 

Medical  College  of  South  CaroUna.  This  is  situated  in  Charieaton,  and  has 
for  several  yean  reoeived  an  extensive  patronage. 

GEORGLA 

BLIMBRTA.BT  Eduoatioh. — 'There  is  in  this  State  an  Aoademic  Fund  of 
$260,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  divided  among  the  hioorporated 
academies/  There  is  also  a  Poor  School  Fund  of  $250,000,  the  interest  of 
which  is  divided  among  the  several  counties,  aooording  to  their  white  popula- 
tion, and  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  No  definite  plan,  however,  has  been 
devised  to  render  this  ftmd  valuable  to  that  class  for  whom  it  was  designed,  and 
we  foar  thus  far,  much  of  it  has  not  been  usefiil.' 

A0A.DBMIB8  AND  High  80H00L& — 'The  Richmond  Academy,  in  thedt^of 
Augusta,  is  well  endowed,  and  supports  able  teadiera  The  Chatham  Academy, 
in  Savannah,  is  also  a  very  valuable  institution,  and  has  oonsiderable  Amds. 
Two  Manual  Labor  schools  have  just  commenced,  and  promise  much  usefiUness. 
One  is  in  Green  county,  under  the  Baptist  Association,  and  the  other  one  mile 
from  Athens,  under  the  G^rgia  Presbyterian  Education  Society.  Each  has  a 
large  form,  and  oblige  their  students  to  labor  at  least  three  hours  eadi  day. 
The  one  near  Athens  intends  to  give  students  an  opportunity  of  laboring 
enough  to  pay  all  their  expenses.    Board  and  tuition  in  either  of  these  now 
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amounts  only  to  $60  per  annum.  Thej  have  &e  preparation  of  young  men 
for  the  ministiy  as  their  primary  object  They,  however,  ezdude  no  moral 
young  man  from  the  adyantagea  of  the  schoola.' 

Ck>LLBaBB  AND  BiaHiB  SsMiNJiBiBa— A  Baptist  Manual  Labor  School  will 
probably  go  mto  operation  at  Greensborough,  in  1834. 

Vmvertiiy  of  Oeorffia,  cU  AOims.  Incorporated  in  1788 ;  endowment,  30,000 
acres  of  unappropriated  land ;  established  in  Atheps  in  1802,  and  Josiah  Meigs^ 
LL.  D.,  appointed  president  In  1808-9,  Dr.  KoUock  of  Savannah,  was  ap- 
pointed president^  as  Mr.  Meigs  had  resigned.  He  did  not  accept^  and  Bev. 
Professor  Smith,  of  South  Carolina  College,  was  appointed.  Dr.  Smith  accepted 
the  appointment  It  languished  for  want  of  fUnds  till  1816,  when  lands  were 
sold  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  the  proceeds  plaoed  in  bank  stock,  which 
yielded  eight  per  cent  In  1817,  Dr.  Finley  of  New  Jersey,  became  president 
He  died  in  a  few  months  of  fever.  Dr.  Beman,  now  of  Troy,  N.  T.,  was  then 
appointed,  but  declined.  In  1819,  Bev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  appointed  president  and  accepted.  He  raised  the  institution  to  a  very 
respectable  rank.  He  retired  in  1819,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Church,  the  present 
incumbent,  succeeded.  One  of  the  buildings  was  burned  in  1830,  which  cost 
$26,000.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  State,  and  a  valuable  library  also  procured. 
The  annual  income  is  now  $14,000;  $8,000  from  bank  stock,  and  $6,000  from 
the  State;  tuition,  $38  for  each  student  per  annum.  It  was  never  in  so  flour- 
ishing state  as  at  the  present  time.  Alonzo  Church,  D.  D.,  president  and  pro- 
fessor political  economy,  mental  philosophy,  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 
James  Jackson,  professor  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Bev.  S.  Clin, 
rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy.  Henry  Hull,  M.  D.,  mathematics  and  astrono- 
my. James  Shannon,  ancient  languages.  Malthus  A.  Ward,  M.  D.,  natural 
history.  Bev.  Wm.  Shannon,  modern  languages.  B.  K  Hopkins  and  Wm.  L. 
Mitchell,  tutors.  The  college  has  two  buildmgs,  each  120  feet  by  50,  three 
stories  high,  and  a  third  building  for  public  purposes.  A  botanic  garden  has 
been  commenced. 

ALABAMA.  / 

BLnoMTABT  Eduoation. — By  Act  of  Congress,  March  2d,  1819,  640  acres 
of  land  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  schools^ 
and  two  entire  townships  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning. 

COLLIOKS  AND  HIQHRB  Skminari£S.--I^  Orange  Methodist  CoQage.  This  is 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Florence,  Ala.,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation, 
on  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  its  location  is  hicrh  and  healthy.  It  has  been  three 
yoars  in  operation.  The  &culty  consists  of  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of  ancient  and  modem  languages^  and  a  tutoh 
There  is  also  a  superiutendeot 

OhiveraUy  of  Atabanut,  ai  TStecalooaa,  Tuscaloosa  is  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Black  Warrior,  at  the  head  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. Population,  2,500.  The  University  located  in  this  place  in  1827-8,  is  on 
the  Huntsville  road,  a  mile  and  a  half  ih>m  the  State  House.  In  the  center  is 
the  rotundo,  a  laige  circular  building' of  three  stories;  the  first  is  a  large  room 
for  public  occasions;  the  second  a  circular  gallery  for  spectators;  the  third  for 
a  library  room.  There  are  three  three-story  dormitories,  building  for  a  labora- 
tory and  recitation  rooms,  several  professors'  houses,  Ac.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D., 
president,  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  J.  F.  Wallis,  pro- 
fessor chemistry  and  natural  history.  H.  Tutwiler,  ancient  languages.  &  F. 
Bonflls,  modem  languages.  Bev.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  elocution  and  English 
literature.  Wm.  W.  Hudson,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  C.  Jones, 
tutor;  J.  G.  Davenport^  librarian;  B.  B.  McMuUen,  chemical  assistant  The 
institution  went  into  operation  in  April,  1831.  Students,  95.  Board,  tuition, 
room  rent,  fta,  120  dollars  per  annum.    library,  3,000  volumes. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Blsioentaht  BDUOATioir. — ^o  system  in  regard  to  Primary  schools  has  been 
adopted  The  State  has  a  Literaiy  Fund  amounting  to  $30,000,  or  $40,000, 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  available  till  it  shall  amount  to  $500,000.  It  is  supposed 
that  8,000  or  9,000  children  of  a  suitable  age  receive  no  instruction.    The  land/ 
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allowed  by  CongresB  ibr  schools  amounts  to  800,000  acres,  and  is  worth 
2,000,000  doUaiB. 

GOLLEOES  AKD  HiaHBB  Sbmiharieb. — Jejfmon  CoUege^  at  Wa8?^mgtorL  Cap- 
tain Alden  Partridge,  president ;  K  B.  Williston,  J.  Holbrook,  professors ;  and 
*l  assistants.  This  institation  was  opened  December  7,  1829.  It  is  in  part  a 
military  institution;  number  of  cadets,  98.  Physical  education  reoeiyes  special 
attention.  The  principal  building  will  acoommodate  more  than  100  students. 
Every  cadet  must  be  furnished  with  a  Bible,  and  must  attend  public  worship  on 
the  Sabbath. 

FLORIDA. 

five  individuals  have  agreed,  if  it  can  be  done  at  an  expense  within  their 
means,  to  purchase  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  form  a  small  Manual  Labor  School, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee.  A  teacher  is  to  be  employed 
to  take  charge  of  a  limiied  number  of  pupils;  suitable  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  who  are  to  board  to- 
gether, with  as  little  connection  as  possible  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity. 
The  pupils  will  be  required  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  to  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  employments  of  the  amplest  kinds.  No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  except  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher  and  each  of  .the  proprietors; 
nor  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school,  unless  he  submits  to  all  its  regulations. 
The  studies  at  the  commencement,  are  to  be  confined  to  the  usual  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  including  mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  Ac 

LOUISIANA. 

The  legislature  appropriate  about  40,000  doUars  per  annum  fbr  the  education  y 
of  the  indigent  in  the  State.  The  United  States  granted  the  State  46,000  acres  *^ 
of  land  for  a  college,  and  873,000  acres  for  schoola  At  New  Orleans  there  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  Coll^^.  In  the  town  of  Jackson,  parish  of  East  Feliciana, 
is  the  'College  of  Louisiana,'  H.  H.  Gird,  president  ad  interim;  founded  in 
1826  by  the  legislature,  3  instructors,  55  students,  including  those  in  the  pre- 
paratory school 

TENNESSEE. 

In  Maury  county,  30  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  9  from  Columbia,  is  a 
Manual  Labor  School^  lately  commenced.  Rev.  Robert  Hardin,  D.  D.,  president, 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  rhetoric  Rev.  B.  Labaree,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  professor  of  ancient  languages.  W.  L.  Willeford,  Esq.,  professor 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  3  assistant  teachers.  The  course  of 
study  is  liberal,  and  embraces  4  years.  Tuition  and  board  remarkably  low. 
The  Uhwernty  of  Nashvilk  is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  the 
western  States.  The  philosophical  apparatus  cost  in  London  $6,000.  The 
mineralogical  cabinet  contains  more  than  10,000  specimens.  Total  annual  ex- 
pense of  students,  $100.  Theological  students  of  all  denominations  admitted 
at  half  price.  At  QreefiwiUe  is  a  college,,  the  funds  of  which  amount  to  $5,000, 
all  received  from  individuals.  KnoamlU  College  is  in  East  Tennessee.  ScMr 
em  and  Western  Theotogical  BuHtution^  at  MaryvHie^  East  Tenineesee^  established 
in  1819,  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Tennessee.  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D., 
principal  instructor.  A  boarding-house  is  connected,  and  a  farm,  which  is  cul- 
tivated by  indigent  students.    The  institution  is  both  literary  and  theologicaL 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Literary  Fund  of  Kentucky  amounts  to  $140,917  44.  Two  or  three 
years  since,  it  was  supposed  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  be- 
tween four  and  fifteen  attend  school.  At  EOckm^  Todd  county,  is  a  Preparatory 
school  of  a  high  order,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Pierce.  OumberUmd  OoUege, 
at  Princeton^  founded  in  1825,  under  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
A  college  building  has  been  erected,  120  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  Great  benefits  have  resulted  from  the  manual  labor  system.  Center  Col- 
Uge^  atDanvitle,  incorporated  1818 ;  managed  by  a  Board  of  11  trustees  appointed 
(h>m  time  to  time  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky.  The  legislature 
gave  up  all  control  over  its  concerns^  and  surrendered  it  to  the  Synod  in  oon- 
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si^  Ttttion  of  their  endowing  it  without  legidattTe  aaeistanoe.  Rev.  J.  C.  Toung, 
president,  and  professor  c^  mental  philosophy;  J.  M.  Buchanan,  professor  of 
mathematics ;  Bev.  W.  L.  Breokinridge,  professor  of  ancient  languages ;  L.  W. 
Green,  professor  of  beUes  lettree  and  political  economy ;  Luke  Munaell,  If.  D^ 
professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  mineralogy;  Rev.  Joseph  Huber, 
professor  of  modem  languages ;  William  G.  Allen,  Henry  G.  Oummings,  tutors 
of  grammar  school  The  students  are  required  to  attend  a  Bible  recitation  on 
the  Sabbath.  Expenses,  exdusive  of  books  and  clothing,  from  $80  to  $100 
per  annum.  Some  respectable  students  expend  only  from  $65  to  $80.  Those 
intended  for  the  ministry,  by  working  on  a  &rm  two  hours  a  day,  can  be  sup- 
ported on  $60  per  annum.  AU  students  will  soon  enjoy  the  same  benefits. 
Connected  with  the  Ck>llege  is  a  Grammar  school  and  a  Primary  school.  Under 
the  same  Board  is  an  InsHtution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  endowed  by  Congress. 
In  Danville  is  a  Fsmaie  school,  of  a  high  order,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  James  E. 
Burch.  At  MonUceUo  is  an  academy  under  the  care  of  T.  C.  Tupper.  Near 
Salem,  G.  H.  Clarke  county,  is  the  Sylvan  Academy^  under  the  care  of  Rev.  0. 
S.  Hinckley.  At  Lexington  is  the  Shelby  Pemaie  Academy^  under  the  care  of 
J.  L.  and  W.  Tracy.  A  Classical  school  for  boys,  and  an  Lifant  scliool  are  con- 
nected. The  Messrs.  Van  Dorens  have  a  seminary  which  they  call  the  CoUegi- 
aie  InsUMe,  at  Lexington.  At  Winchester  is  a  Female  school,  superintended 
by  Willis  CioUins.  At  VersaUkSj  another  similar  institution,  under  the  care  of 
Miss  C.  A.  Tillery.  At  HiUsborimgh,  Samuel  David  Blythe  instructs  an  English 
and  Classical  school.  The  Trcaisylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  is  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  vaHey  of  the  Mississippi.  The  buildings  stand  on  an  eminence, 
removed  from  the  city.  Rev.  Benjamin  0.  Peers,  president;  John  Luts,  D.  P., 
professor  mathematics;  E.  Rovel,  professor  of  languages;  Charles  E.  Bains, 
principal  of  the  Preparatory  department  At  Bardstown,  is  SL  Joaqth^s,  a 
Roman  Catholic  College.  At  Gwrgetaum,  is  a  Baptist  institution,  lately  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon.  The  professors  are  George  W.  Eaton,  languages 
and  philosophy;  S.  Hatch,  chemistry;  William  Craig,  tutor;  and  C.  Lewis^ 
principal  of  the  Preparatory  department.  Expenses,  $100  per  annum.  It  is 
12  miles  from  Lexington,  and  17  from  Frankfort  Augusla  College  is  a  Method- 
ist institution,  in  Bracken  county,  on  the  Ohio  riyer,  established  as  an  academy 
in  1822,  and  as  a  college  in  1829. 

MISSOURL 

At  St  Louis  is  a  Catholio  institution,  founded  in  1829.  Edifice  is  a  bride 
building,  60  feet  by  40,  about  to  be  enlarged.  It  has  a  pleasant  situation.  Cor- 
porations have  been  formed  for  9  academies.  In  Marion  ooumU/^  a  college  is 
about  being  oonunenoed.    Another  similar  institution  is  also  contemplated. 

ILLINOia  ^ 

A  thirty-sixtii  part  of  each  township  is  granted  for  the  support  fk  sdiools; 
and  three  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  United  States'  lands,  sold  wiUiin 
the  State,  is  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  a  sixth 
part  is  required  to  be  bestowed  on  a  College  or  University.  A  fiirther  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  University,  by  the  grant  of  two  townships  of  land  by  the 
United  States.  An  ^  Illinois  Institute  of  Education,*  was  hitely  formed  at  Yan- 
dalia.  IdinoiB  (JoUege,  at  Jacksonville.  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  president;  Rev. 
J.  M.  Sturtevant,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  Erastus  Colton,  Preparatory  department. 
About  $46,000  have  been  raised  in  the  East  and  West,  toward  founding  this 
institution.  The  building  will  aceommodate  100  students.  A  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, worth  $600  or  $800  has  been  procured.  A  president  two  professors, 
and  an  instructor  in  the  Preparatory  department  have  been  provided.  The  col- 
lege stands  on  a  rising  ground,  in  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful  prairie  of  13,000 
acres,  or  20  square  miles  of  the  richest  soiL  At  Atton^  Madison  county,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  Baptists  is  about  to  be  oommenced.  The  library,  and  other 
property  at  Rode  Spring  will  be  procured.  An  organised  College  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  intended  soon  to  establish.  InstructioD,  we  believe,  has  been  already 
commeDced.    Two  or  three  other  institutiona  are  contemplated. 
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INDIANA. 
The  thirty-aizth  part  of  each  township  of  land  is  reeeired  for  the  support  of 
education.  Reservations  are  also  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indiana  College 
at  Blooming^n.  The  Ainds  of  this  institution  will  amount^  when  the  land  is 
sold,  to  $60,000.  About  half  are  now  sold.  Two  college  buildings  have  been 
erected,  one  40  feet  by  30,  the  other  16  feet  bj  66,  three  stories  in  height  The 
situation  of  the  college  is  very  pleasant  The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough. 
The  Cambridge  mathematics  are  a  part.  South  Hanover  Chliege  and  Indiana 
Theological  Seminary,  Located  at  South  Hanover,  six  miles  below  Madison^ 
Jefferson  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  college  edifice  is  40  feet  by 
100,  and  three  stories  high.  Eight  dormitories  12  feet  square  have  been  erected, 
and  a  carpenter's,  a  cooper's,  and  a  wagon  maker's  shop.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1825,  very  much  through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  Messrs.  John  F. 
Crowe,  and  James  M.  Dickey.    The  president  is  James  Blythe,  D.  D.,  who  is 

nfessor  of  rhetoric,  chemistry,  natural,  mental,  and  moral  philosophy;  Rev. 
in  F.  Crowe,  professor  of  logic,  belles  lettres,  and  political  economy ;  John 
H.  Harney,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  Mark  A.  H.  Niles,  languages; 
Rev.  John  Matthews,  D.  D.,  theology;  Rev.  John  W.  Cunningham,  biblical  lit 

(3HI0. 
Three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar  is  levied  on  the  ad  valorem  amount  of  the 
general  list  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  support  of  Common  schools, 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  flourishing  incorporated  academies  in  the 
State.  At  MarietkL  is  the  Institute  of  Education,  undSr  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Bingham,  French,  and  Adams.  It  comprises  four  departments ;  In&nt 
school,  Primary  school.  Ladies'  seminary,  and  Toung  Men's  High  school.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  Tuition,  fh>m  $2  50  to  $7.  Students  in  all 
the  departments,  about  130.  Provision  is  made  for  manual  labor.  At  Gramr 
viUe  is  a  Litorair  and  Theologic&l  (Baptist)  Institution.  Rev.  John  Pratt^  prin- 
cipal; Pasohal  Carter,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  A.  H. 
Frink,  teacher.  It  commenoed  operations  in  December,  1831.  A  commodious 
building  has  been  erected.  Annual  expenses,  about  70  dollars.  There  is  a 
Fsmale  seminary  in  the  same  place.  At  New  ^anklin  there  is  a  College.  At 
Qambier,  Knox  county,  is  Kenyan  OoOege^  an  Episcopal  institutkin,  founded  by 
Bishop  Chase.  I^v^  QHt}^  ^  UoTiirftipq  i«  nnw  president  Rev.  William 
Sparrow,  Milnor  professor  of  theology;  Rev.  C.  W.  Fitoh,  languages;  John 
Kendrick,  philosophy  and  rhetoric ;  Rev.  Qeorge  Deonison,  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  It  has  8,000  acres  of  land.  It  received  about  13,000  dol- 
lars fVom  England.  A  Diocesan  Theological  seminary  is  connected.  A  very 
large  and  oommodious  buildhig  of  stone  has  been  erected.  Miami  Vhiveraity, 
at  Oxford.  This  institution  is  in  Butler  county,  adjoining  tl^  State  of  Indiana. 
The  lands  of  Oxford  belong  in  fee  simple  to  the  Uniyersity.^  The  township  is  6 
miles  square,  and  oontains  3,000  inhabitaata  The  University  was  chartered  in 
1809,  and  went  into  operation  in  18^4.  .  The  annual  revenue  of  the  institution 
is  more  than  4.000  dollars,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  situation  is  repre-  / 
sented  to  be  deltghtfiiL  The  number  of  instructors  is  11.  Ohio  UnivergUy^  a$  f 
AihsM.  This  ittstiiutbn  is  supported  by  two  townships  of  land,  given  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.  Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor 
of  logio,  rhetoric,  fta ;  professors  Thomas  M.  Drake,  M.  D.,  natural  philosopbx 
and  natural  history;  Rev.  William  Wall,  mathematics;  Joseph  Dana^  Latin  and 
Greek;  Daniel  Read,  academical  preceptor.  Zane  Ssminairy^  ai  OindnnaH. 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  theology ;  Rev.  T.  J. 
Biggs,  professor  of  church  history  and  church  polity;  Rev.  0.  E.  Stowe,  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literature ;  Rev.  N.  H.  Folsom,  professor  of  languages ;  Thomas 
D.  Mitohell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry ;  B.  Whitney,  teacher.  In  the  early 
part  of  1832,  the  committee  commenced  the  erection  of  a  seminary  edifice,  100 
feet  long,  and  40  deep,  and  four  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  which  will  con- 
tain more  than  100  smgle  rooms.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  building  is  8,000 
dollars.  Near  40  of  the  rooms  are  now  occupied,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
finished  by  the  close  of  the  spring  vacation.  The  committee  have  recently 
purchased  fh>m  Mr.  KInathan  Kemper  all  his  form  a^'oining  that  of  the  semin- 
22 
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arj,  containing  about  61  acree  of  his  most  valuable  land.  The  table  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent^  furnished  from  the  farm  with  milk  and  butter,  and  with  all 
the  vegetables  neoeasary;  and  as  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  students  to  dis- 
pense with  tea  and  ooffee,  and  all  articles  of  luxury,  and  to  Uve  on  principles 
of  Christian  simplicity  and  economy,  the  committee  have  been  able  to  fhrniab 
board  at  1  dollar  per  week,  without  loss  to  the  institution.  Expenses  of  theo- 
logical department, — ^Board,  including  the  two  sessions  of  40  weeks,  at  1  dollar 
per  week,  40  dollars;  for  rent  of  room,  from  3  to  6  dollars,  average  4  dollars; 
those  having  double  rooms,  2  dollars;  washing,  40  weeks,  7  dollars;  fbel,  5 
dollars;  light,  8  dollars;  contingent  expenses,  use  of  library,  wood  for  recita- 
tion rooms,  sweeping,  Ac.,  3  dollars;  tuition,  gratis;  total,  60  dollars.  Literary 
department, — Expenses  the  same  as  in  the  Geological  department,  60  dollars; 
an  addition  for  tuition  of  20  dollars;  total,  80  doUara  Medical  OoUegt  of  Ohio, 
at  Cincinnati.  Students,  110 ;  professors,  J.  Cobb,  J.  Whitman,  J.  Smith,  B. 
Slack,  J.  Moorhead,  C.  E.  Pierson.  An  institution,  called  the  Reformed  Medical 
CoQege^  has  lately  been  commenced.  At  Hudson,  in  Portage  county,  is  the 
Western  Reserve  OoUege.  Rev.  Charies  B.  Storrs,  president;  professors,  Rev. 
Beriah  Green,  sacred  literature;  Rev.  Rufus  L.  Nutting,  languages;  Elisur 
Wright,  Jr.,  mathematics  and  nat.  phiL ;  Rev.  David  L.  Coe,  assistant  instructor. 

MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 
A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Civilization  and  Christianisation  of  the 
North-western  Tribes,  has  been  recently  established  at  Detroit.     Heniy  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  is  president    It  is  called  the  'Algic  Society.' 

From  this  comprehensive  and  by  far  the  most  painstaking  and  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
Qp  to  the  time  when  this  was  made,  we  learn  that  so  late  as  1883  :-<- 
pj  1.  There  was  no  national  recognition  at  Washington  by  any  de- 
partment, or  bureau,  or  clerk,  of  the  importance  of  schools  and  y 
education  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  no  informa/ 
tion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  devoted  by  the  general 
government  for  educational  purposes  had  been  disposed  of. 

2.  There  were  only  three  States  (New  York,  Maine,  and  Massa- 
chusetts) which  had  provided  by  law  for  officially  authenticated 
returns  respecting  their  elementary  schools — ^their  number,  pupils, 

nhers,  and  means  of  support 
^.  There  was  not  a  single  State  or  city  which  had  an  officer  whoae 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  that  State  or  dty,  and  only  one  State  (New  York)  in  which 
an  officer  of  any  other  department  was  charged  with  the  general  ^ 
supervision  of  Common  schools,  or  a  Board  to  report  on  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

I  i.  Outside  of  Boston  there  was  not  a  single  city  which  had  a 
system  of  public  schools^  culminating  in  a  High  school — ^all  the 
higher  instruction  below  the  college  curriculum  being  given  in  incor- 
porated academies  and  seminaries  in  no  way  responsible  to  the 
public  or  the  legislature. 

5.  Not  a  single  State  or  city  Normal  school,  or  seminary  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  had  been  established. 
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MBMOIB. 

JoBiT  LouiB  ViTBB — whose  social  position  as  tutor  in  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  Cardinal  de  Croy,  as  professor  at  the  Univer- 
tfities  of  Oxford  and  Louvain,  correspondent  of  Erasmus  and  other 
eminent  scholars,  and  whose  publications  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Education  enabled  him  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  pedagogy  of  his  age — was  bom  in  Valencia  in  1402,  of  an  old 
but  impoverislied  noble  family  His  mother,  a  woman  of  uncommon 
energy  of  character,  appears  to  have  exercised  great  influence  upon 
her  son,  and  he  often  speaks  of  jier  with  the-  deepest  veneration.  He 
was  educated  strictly  as  a  Spanish  Catholic  noble,  probably  with  a 
little  ascetic  severity,  for  the  absolute  submission  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  and  the  unconditional  obedience  and  reverence  of  the 
children  toward  the  mother,  were  his  ideal  of  the  rule  of  a  Christian 
family.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  counted  among  the  most 
brilliant  pupils  at  the  new  Academy  of  Valencia,  and  took  part  with 
his  teacher,  Armiguetus— whom  Majans,  the  biographer  of  Vives, 
calls  ^^homo  intignUer  harbivnu'*^ — ^in  combating  the  introduction  of 
the  new  grammar  of  the  Humanists.  In  1509,  two  years  later,  we  findi 
young  Vivos  at  the  University  of  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  influence 
of  the  Dialecticians,  whose  theology  was  the  most  abstruse,  and  whose 
Latin  the  most  barbarous.  But  even  they  seemed  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform,  and  Vives  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  works  ol 
ancient  authors,  although,  as  he  tells  us,  the  empty  disputations  of 
the  schools  occupied  much  of  his  time. 

In  1513  Vives  settled  in  the  Valdura  family  in  Bruges,  then  under 
Spanish  rule.  Later  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  host,  at 
that  time  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old,  and  he  ever  afterward 
regarded  it  as  his  adopted  home. 

Two  years  afterward  he  published  an  allegory,  **  CkrUiU  Trinm-' 
phu$,^^  the  earliest  of  his  works  that  has  been  preserved.  The  per- 
sons are  his  teachers  and  fellow-students  in  Paris,  and  his  aim  was  to 
initiate  a  reform  in  the  poetical  style  of  the  periods  After  revisiting 
Paris  he  returned  to  Bruges,  and  shortly  afterward  appears  at  Lou- 

*  CompUed  from  an  elAbonte  article  In  Bcbmldl  **Fi&daffOfftacke  Xncpctopddtet"  by  Dr. 
Lftoge. 
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yain  as  tutor  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  young  Cardinal  de  Croy,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Ghieyres, 
Minister  of  Charles  V.,  who,  although  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  nominated  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  was  already 
Bishop  of  Cambnd.  These  high  dignities  did  not  appear  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  studies,  and  Vives  gave  him  instruction  in  the 
ancient  classic  authors,  and  it  would  seem  in  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy, in  which  he  already  pursued  an  independent  system.  His 
** Declamations** — written,  according  to  Erasmus,  in  his  best  style — 
were  composed,  witliout  doubt,  for  the  political  instruction  of  his 
distinguished  pupil,  as  indeed  he  mentions  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  He  dwells  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  governing, — ^how  happy  and  stable  a  moderate  rule,  how 
wretched,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deal  with  discontented  and  rebellions 
subjects ;  that  the  prince  should  do  nothing  in  which  his  own  interests 
were  not  subordinated  to  those  of  the  State.  He  bewails  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  and  says  his  only  consolation  is  in  the  hope  that 
a  new  and  better  period  was  approaching.  We  have  also  a  small 
treatise  from  the  same  year,  entitled  **  De  IniUU,  SeatU^  et  LaudUms 
FhUoiophiaey "  which  is  perhaps  the  first  plan  of  a  history  of  philos- 
ophy we  possess,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  tlic  author's  originality 
and  independence  of  thought.  His  '^Reflections  on  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms,*'  written  also  for  the  edification  of  his  pupil,  bears 
evidence  of  a  great  mind,  although  encumbered  by  the  scholastic 
phrases  of  the  period.  In  his  essay  against  the  pseudo-Dialectidans — 
written  in  1519,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  schools — 
Vives  cut  himself  off  from  the  party  to  which  he  at  first  belonged, 
and  attacked  his  former  associates  with  vigor. 

In  1519,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Paris  with  the  •  Cardinal,  where,  in  spite  of  his  late  essay, 
he  was  warmly  received  by  his  former  friends.  His  literary  repu- 
tation seems  now  to  have  been  fully  established,  and  in  letters 
from  More  and  Erasmus  we  read  high  praises  of  the  Spanish  scholar. 
His  attainments  were  soon  to  be  tested.  Early  in  1531  the  young 
Cardinal  de  Croy  died,  leaving,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  no  pro- 
vision for  his  former  tutor,  and  Vives  was  obliged  to  turn  his  labors 
to  some  practical  end.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1621,  he  began  a 
commentary  on  the  ^^De  Owitate  Dei'^  of  St.  Augustine,  but  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  returned  from  Louvain  to  Bruges  in  order 
to  be  with  his  own  country-people.  Erasmus,  who  was  editing  the 
work,  became  impatient  at  the  delay,  and,  indeed,  since  the  death  of 
Cardinal  de  Croy,  a  very  perceptible  change  appears  in  the  manner  of 
the  courtly  Churchman  toward  Vives.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  Vives 
writes  that  his  health  is  improving,  but  that  he  intends  to  remain  in 
Bruges  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Charles,  as 
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he  was  shortly  to  be  there  to  meet  the  English  embassadors,  Wolsey 
and  More.  These  high  dignitaries  received  him  cordially;  and  no 
dottbt  it  was  owing  to  this  interview  that  he  went  later  to  England, 
and  dedicated  his  ^*De  Oivitate  Dei '-  to  King  Henry.  There  is  a  re- 
port, too,  that  he  had  been  already  appointed  to  a  position  in  Oxford ; 
bat  of  that  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  commentary,  when  com- 
pleted, fully  sustained  Vives'  reputation  for  depth  and  brilliancy,  and 
deepened  the  excitement  of  the  politico-religious  contest  of  the  day ; 
but  his  health  was  exhausted  by  his  continued  application.  He  writes 
to  Erasmus  in  August,  1522,  that  he  dreads  teaching  again,  although 
the  devotion  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  pupils  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  anything  but  irksome  to  him. 

His  work,  ^^De  Institutions  Feminae  CfkrisUane,^^  dediciitod  to 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  written,  as  a  relaxation,  after 
finishing  his  Commentary,  is  principally  of  a  pedagogical  character, 
and  treats  of  the  education  and  demeanor  of  Christian  women, 
handling  the  subject  decidedly  from  an  ascetic,  monastic  point  of 
view. 

The  winter  semester  of  1522-^28  was  the  last  daring  which  he 
taught  at  Louvain,  as  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  Pope 
Hadrian  YI.  (Oct.  12,  1522),  begging  him  to  exert  his  vast  author- 
ity to  secure  peace  to  the  Christian  world,  and  urging  the  c<mvoca- 
tion  of  a  Gkneral  Council.  He  recalls  to  the  Pope  their  former  con- 
nection at  the  University,  before  the  humble  dean  had  been 
appointed  to  the  highest  dignity  in  Christendom,  and  urges  his 
views  with  all  the  frankness  of  a  friend. 

In  1528  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Spain,  of  which  we  have  no 
particulars,  except  that  he  left  the  Netherlands  in  an  unhappy  frame 
of  mind  (letter  to  Erasmus,  May  10,  1528),  as  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  result  of  the  sale  of  his  works.  His  way  led  through  Eng- 
land, and  whether  his  reception  there  induced  him  to  return,  or 
whether  he  had  already  received  an  appointment,  is  uncertain ;  but 
we  know,  from  Anthony  Wood*s  ^^Athenae  Oxoni&nsUy^^  that,  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  (1528),  he  delivered  two  lectures  at  Oxford,  both  of 
which  were  honored  by  the  attendance  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  For  some  time,  now,  he  stood  in 
close  connection  with  the  English  court ;  probably,  although  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty,  engaged  as  tutor  of  Princess  Mary.  He 
appears  to  have  passed  some  portion  of  each  year  at  his  home  in 
Bruges,  where  most  of  his  productions  of  this  period  were  com- 
posed. He  wrote  several  letters  to  Henry  VHI.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Battle  of  Pavia,  urging  him  to  set  an  example  to  the  other 
princes  of  a  peaceful  policy;  and  also  to  the  Bishop  of  lincoln,  the 
King's  confessor,  hoj^g  thus  indirectly  to  work  upon  him.  In 
1526  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  important  treatises,  *^De  Subten- 
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iione  Paup&rumy^  dedicated  to  the  Municipal  Oooncil  of  Bnigee,  one 
of  the  first  worka  on  this  subject,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  fonned 
the  basis  of  the  English  system  of  the  care  of  the  poor.  Our  space 
is  too  limited  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  article;  but  the  point 
which  the  author  makes  is,  that  although  the  motives  which  move 
us  to  charity  are  essentially  religious,  yet  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  funds  is  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  State, 
and  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Church,  regarding  all 
interference  of  the  clergy  with  donations  for  the  poor  with  a  jealous 
eye. 

In  1526-^37  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus  appears  to  have 
been  more  frequent,  although  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  latter 
show  but  little  of  his  former  warm  friendship.  In  1628  a  most 
unfortunate  turn  of  affairs  took  place,  which  we  can  best  lay  before 
the  reader  in  Yives'  own  words.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  King's 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  Vives  had  been  an  especial  protegS  of  the  Queen.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Vergara:  **Tou  must  already  have  heard  of  the 
troubles  between  the  King  and  Queen,  as  it  is  now  talked  of  every- 
where. I  have  taken  the  side  of  the  Queen,  whose  cause  has 
seemed  to  me  just,  and  have  defended  her  by  word  and  pen.  This 
oflfended  his  Majesty  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  imprisoned  for  six 
weeks,  and  only  released  on  condition  of  never  approaching  the 
palace  again.  I  then  concluded  it  safest  to  return  home  [to  Bruges], 
and,  indeed,  the  Queen  advised  me  to  in  a  secret  letter.  Shortly 
after.  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  sent  to  Britain  to  judge  the  cause. 
The  King  was  very  solicitous  that  the  Queen  appoint  counsel  to 
defend  her  side  before  Campeggio  and  Wolsey.  She,  therefore, 
called  me  to  her  aid;  but  I  told  her  plainly  that  any  defence 
before  such  a  court  were  useless,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  be  condemned  unheard  than  with  the  appearance  of 
defence.  The  King  sought  only  to  save  appearances  with  his 
people,  that  the  Queen  might  not  appear  to  have  been  unjustly 
treated;  that  he  had  little  regard  for  the  rest.  At  this  the  Queen 
was  incensed  that  I  did  not  at  once  obey  her  call,  instead  of  follow- 
ing my  own  good  judgment,  which  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  together.  So  it  has  come  about  that  the  King 
regards  me  as  his  adversary,  and  the  Queen  as  disobedient  and 
opinionated,  and  both  of  them  have  withdrawn  my  pension."  This 
letter  was  written  some  three  years  after  the  events  took  place,  and 
he  adds  that  he  scarcely  knows  himself  how  he  has  managed  to  get 
his  living,  but  that  the  gifts  which  Qod  sends  in  silence  are  greater 
than  those  which  we  win  with  applause  from  men.  In  1581  he 
wrote  again  to  the  King,  moved,  as  he  says,  by  his  love  for  England, 
to  which  he  owes  so  much,  and  making  use  of  a  different  method, 
since  he  had  failed  before  to  touch  the  King's  conscience,  by  show- 
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ing  how  destructiye  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  allow 
parties  to  be  formed,  as  they  would  be,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession,  etc. 

From  this  time  on,  we  know  but  little  of  Vives.  He  retired  to 
Bruges,  whence  he  fled  with  his  family  during  the  plague,  and 
visited  Paris,  where  he  again  lectured  for  a  short  time.  In  1587- 
'89  he  passed  some  time  at  Breda,  in  the  court  of  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Nassau,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of 
his;  and  he  speaks  of  her  in  his  book,  ^^De  Ohriitiana  JFeminae^^^  as 
a  promising  girl. 

£ver  since  his  return  from  England,  he  complained  of  gout,  and, 
indeed,  had  struggled  against  a  weak  constitution  all  his  life.  In 
spite  of  his  illness,  he  worked  harder  than  ever,  and  his  best  pro- 
ductions date  from  this  period.  He  had  scarcely  finished  a  great 
work,  **i)«  Veritaie  Fidei  Chriatianae^^^  on  which,  his  biographer 
says,  he  devoted  more  thought  than  any  other,  than  he  succumbed 
to  a  complication  of  diseases,  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  1540,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  work  of  Vives  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  pedagogi- 
cal reformers,  is  called  ^^De  Diseiplinis,"  It  appeared  in  1581, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  is  divided  into  three 
principal  parts.  In  the  Introduction,  he  justifies  the  position  he 
assumes  in  regard  to  Aristotle.  While  he  reverences  Aristotle  as  a 
great  master,  he  declared  that  the  world  had  gained  in  experience 
since  he  wrote,  and  sees  no  reason  why  the  minds  of  that  day 
should  not  discard  his  teachings,  if  not  found  correct,  as  he  himself 
set  aside  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors.  Vives  does  not  doubt 
but  that  later  generations  will  find  theories  better  adapted  to  their 
ends  than  those  he  himself  advances,  and  greets  as  a  friend  the  one 
who  shall  expose  his  errors. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  sciences. 
Many  of  them,  he  says,  are  coexistent  with  the  origin  of  the  sciences, 
others  are  attributable  to  moral  causes, — as,  for  instance,  pride,  the 
desire  to  shine  as  the  discoverer  of  some  new  theory ;  and  he  relates, 
as  an  example,  how  a  fellow-student  in  Paris  had  declared  to  him 
that,  sooner  than  not  distinguish  himself  by  founding  some  new 
doctrine,  he  would  defend  one  of  whose  falsity  he  was  convinced. 

The  historical  and  material  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  sciences  is 
next  treated.  One  of  these  was  the  migration  of  nations,  by  which 
the  existing  order  of  civilization  was  annihilated ;  then,  the  obscurity 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  whicli  is  so  great,  he  says,  that  it  takes 
less  time  to  discover  from  nature  the  truths  they  contain,  than  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  the  parchment ;  then,  again,  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  themselves.  Another  cause  is  the  ever- 
increasing  use  of  commentaries,  instead  of  the  study  of  the  originals, 
by  which  the  various  opinions  of  the  commentators  only  lead  further 
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from  the  original  sense ;  again,  he  laments  the  practice  of  scholastic 
disputation,  ^*  which  is  tanght  the  pupils  before  they  know  what 
they  are  disputing  about.''  Other  reasons  are,  that  teaching  la 
regarded  rather  as  a  trade  than  a  vocation,  and  that  the  office  of 
teacher  is  not  sufficiently  respected,  so  that  many  great  minds  refuse 
to  undertake  a  calling  which  would  bring  them  into  contempt,  and 
it  is  thus  left  to  incompetent  and  coarser  minds  to  instruct  our 
youth. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  decline  of  grammar,  by  which  Vives 
means  Philology,  the  old,  comprehensiye  definition.  He  inveighs 
against  the  purist  who  would  banish  every  word  not  found  in  their 
model  authors,  by  which  means  a  vast  number  of  words,  absolutely 
indispensable  in  the  sciences,  have  been  discarded.  We  pass  over 
the  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  work  to  that  which  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  The  last  five  books  of  '*  2>d 
DiidplinU"  are  entitled  ^^  De  Tradmdis  DUeipUnU^^^  and  open  with 
an  especial  introduction,  in  which  the  author  reviews  the  inner  causes 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  knowledge.  The  first  book  treats  of 
the  origin  of  the  Sciences,  much  in  the  same  train  of  thought  that 
Bacon  pursued.  In  the  second,  he  gives  his  views  on  what  should  be 
taught,  who  should  be  teacher,  and  where  schools  should  be  erected. 
He  begins  with  the  latter.  Schools,  he  says,  should  above  all  other 
things  have  a  healthy  situation,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  to  offer 
greater  attractions  to  the  students  than  their  books.  It  should  not 
be  too  near  commercial  or  industrial  centres,  where  the  noise  might 
be  inconvenient,  but  at  the  same  time  should  not  be  too  secluded 
from  the  world ;  after  a  long  list  of  requisites  he  adds  that  it  should 
not  be  thought  strange  that  so  much  attention  be  devoted  to  choosing 
a  place  where  learning  was  to  be  cultivated,  when  we  devote  such 
care  to  the  proper  situation  even  of  a  beehive.  Teachers  ^hould  not 
only  have  the  necessary  attainments,  but  they  must  have  the  faculty 
of  imparting  knowledge.  Their  morals  must  be  good,  and  their 
first  care  be  to  do  nothing  which  could  give  a  bad  example  to  their 
pupils,  or,  if  they  have  bad  habits,  they  should  at  least  abstain  from 
them  before  the  school.  They  must  be  prudent  and  cautious  in 
rewarding,  and  especially  in  punishing.  They  should  be  animated 
by  paternal  feelings  toward  their  pupils,  and  be  happy  to  impart 
instruction  without  regard  to  the  material  advantages  which 
may  accrue  to  them.  Above  all  things,  covetousness  and  ambition 
should  be  unknown  to  them,  for  what  care,  he  says,  can  scholars 
hope,  from  a  man  who  hopes  to  make  either  fortune  or  reputation 
out  of  them.  All  opportunities  of  making  money  should  be  banished 
from  the  schools,  and  tKe  State  should  fix  such  salaries  as  would  be 
sufficient  for  an  honest  man  without  being  an  inducement  to  such  as 
had  no  call  for  the  profession.  Every  opportunity  for  display  should 
be  avoided,  therefore  he  recommends  the  limiting  of  the  public  dis- 
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putations,  as  the  applaoBe  is  seldom  bestowed  on  those  who  defend, 
the  truth.     He  would  also  control  the  conferring  of  academic  grades. 

On  placing  the  boy  at  school — this  refers  especially  to  younger 
pupils — ^the  parent  should  impress  upon  his  son  that  he  is  not  to 
study  in  order  to  be  able  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  He  must  under- 
stand that  the  aim  of  his  education  is  to  make  him  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man.  The  boy  should  remain  one  or  two  years  in  the  school 
in  order  that  his  capabilities  may  be  developed, — four  times  a  year 
the  teachers  should  hold  a  private  conference,  and  assign  to  the 
scholars  such  branches  as  they  may  be  most  fitted  to  pursue.  Those 
who  appear  to  have  no  taste  for  study  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  as  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and  they  would  only  be 
further  disgraced  by  their  failure.  But  above  all,  the  teacher  should 
be  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  and  live  worthy  of  it.  It 
is  often  asked,  says  Vives,  whether  boys  are  better  brought  up  at  or 
away  from  home.  If  academies  like  the  one  he  describes  existed^ 
he  is  of  the  opinion  they  should  be  sent  there,  and  from  their  earliest 
childhood;  but  as  they  exist,  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
Children,  he  says,  are  like  apes  {mnt  ptteri  naturalUer  nmii)^  and 
imitate  that  which  they  see  in  their  elders,  and  thus  their  character 
is  often  ruined  by  those  who  should  form  it  and  better  it.  Parents, 
he  says,  are  clearly  held  responsible  for  their  children  on  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ  and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Fathers, — what  care, 
then,  should  they  not  exercise  in  regard  to  the  influences  exerted  in 
their  families.  He  regards  education  in  the  family  as  better  in  many 
respects  than  sending  youth  to  the  universities,  where,  it  is  well 
known,  instruction  was  given  to  boys  of  all  ages.  The  care  the 
children  receive  is  better,  and  the  parental  authority  better  sustained 
by  its  continual  exercise.  The  piety  of  the  parents  is  an  example  to 
the  children.  If  the  children  are  by  nature  bad,  and  require  to  be 
governed  by  fear,  that  inspired  by  the  position  of  the  parent  is  best 
calculated  to  rule  them ;  if  they  are  to  be  led  by  love,  surely  none 
is  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  members  of  the  same 
family. 

Yives  then  urges  again  the  establishment  in  each  city  of  a  gym- 
nasium {ludtiB  Uterariua),  and  gives  directions  for  organizing  and 
directing  it,  particularly  for  ascertaining  the  mental  capacities  and 
characteristics  of  the  pupils,  previous  to  classifying  them  and  as- 
signing tasks.  He  calls  attention  to  the  .necessity  of  assigning  to 
each  one  that  which  nature  manifestly  intended  him  to  do.  Those 
who  at  first  sight  do  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  tastes,  should 
not  be  turned  away  until  after  efforts  have  been  made  to  test  their 
capacities;  but  if  after  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  them,  it  were 
better  that  they  devote  themselves  to  some  branch  of  industry. 

Last  of  all,  Vives  treats  of  the  method,  in  which  he  clearly  advises 
the  inductive.     Studies  should   be  so  arranged  that  one  branch 
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seems  the  imtanl  consequenoe  of  the  preceding.  He  recommends 
frequent  instruction  in  religion,  in  order  to  keep  fresh  in  the  pupils' 
minds  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  third  book  treats  of  the  study  of  languages.  He  speaks  first 
of  the  importance  of  speech  in  general  as  being  the  bond  of  humanity, 
then  of  the  importance  of  knowing  one's  native  language  well,  as 
facilitating  the  acquirement  of  all  others,  and  recommends  the  great- 
est care  in  this,  even  to  choosing  an  educated  nurse  for  the  chil- 
dren. He  dilates  on  the  advantage  of  one  universal  language,  and 
thinks  Latin  would  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  one.  The  study 
of  Latin  should  be  the  principid  occupation  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fifteenth  year.  Qreek  should  be  learned  on  mastering  Latin,  partly  on 
account  of  its  own  importance,  partly  to  complete  the  study  of  Latin, 
which  Vives  thinks  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  Living  languages  are 
learned  better  and  quicker  through  intercourse  with  those  who  speak 
them  than  from  books.  Teachers  especially  should  know  the  mother 
tongue  of  their  pupils  and  be  versed  in  its  literature.  In  interpreting 
the  ancient  authors,  the  teacher  should  first  explain  in  the  vernacular, 
then  in  Latin,  pronouncing  distinctly,  and  using  gestures  when  neces- 
sary. He  should  also  enliven  the  work  by  explaining  the  legends, 
proverbs,  special  meaning  of  words,  and  the  subject  which  comes 
up  in  the  account.  He  recommends  written  exercises  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  and  also  that  emulation  be  encouraged 
among  the  scholars  by  prizes,  etc  As  to  discipline,  exhortation 
and  correction,  he  says,  are  continually  necessary,  and  no  bad  habits 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  There  are  some  things,  however, 
which  young  pupils  cannot  understand,  and  the  teacher  should  with- 
hold his  correction  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  able  to.  It  may 
be  best,  too,  according  to  circumstances,  to  ignore  certain  things, — 
but  never  any  immoral  behavior.  The  teacher  should  never  lose  his 
temper  because  the  pupil  does  not  at  once  understand,  and  those  who 
use  frightful  tlireats  and  blows  in  order  to  get  from  young  pupils 
what  could  hardly  be  expected  of  riper  ones,  deserve  themselves  to 
be  Hogged.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  overcome  gently  the 
scholars*  shyness  and  timidity,  and  rather  let  a  mistake  go  unnoticed 
than  embarrass  the  boy  by  calling  immediate  attention  to  it.  He 
should  be  earnest  but  not  severe,  mild  but  without  weakness,  never 
threaten  without  enforcing  what  they  have  threatened,  if  necessary 
with  the  rod.  Corporal  punishment  should  be  seldom  applied,  and 
never  to  such  a  degree  as  unnecessarily  to  humiliate  the  pupiL 

He  would  allow  his  pupils  plenty  of  playtimes,  and  recommends 
hearty,  romping  games;  the  boys  should  not  be  brought  to  hate 
their  studies  by  being  driven  and  confined  to  them.  ^*The  human 
spirit,"  he  says,  ^^has  a  wonderful  love  of  liberty;  man  will  exert 
himself,  but  will  not  be  compelled."  The  rest  of  this  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  authors  which  he  recommends,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  remark  that,  to  finiBh  sach  a  colossal  field  of  reading,  would  be 
next  to  impossible. 

The  fourth  book  contains  but  few  pedagogical  suggestions  beyond 
giving  an  order  in  which  the  studies  sliould  be  pursued ;  but  it  is 
especially  important  as  showing  the  position  which  Yives  takes  in 
regard  to  the  natural  sciences,  as  the  predecessor  of  Bacom.  He  is 
not,  like  Bacon,  an  enthusiastic  apostle  of  the  natural  sciences ;  he 
even  says  that  the  ^^eontemplatio  rerum  naturete"  can  be  dangerous  to 
one  whose  faith  is  not  firm.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
an  art  of  discovery  in  connection  with  Vives  as  with  Bacon,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  treats  all  his  subjects  with  especial  regard  for  the 
inductive  method.  The  relation  in  which  he  places  physics,  in  the 
widest  sense,  to  metaphysics,  is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon. 

We  have  just  seen  that  Yives  recommends  the  inductive  method  in 
regard  to  grammar;  the  resolving  of  laws  from  the  observation  of 
the  single  instances,  and  metaphysics  be  founds  on  the  perception 
of  isolated  material  phenomena.  Another  point  in  which  Yives  re- 
sembles Bacon,  is  the  decision  with  which  he  refers  from  all  belief 
on  authority,  all  literary  speculation,  and  all  a  priori  theories,  to  the 
immediate  observation  of  nature  as  the  true  source  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge: '^Neque  enim  est  philosophus,  qui  de  ^instantibus,'  et  de 
*motu  enormi,'aut  ^conformi'  nugatur  subtiliter,  sed  qui  genera- 
tlones  et  naturas  novit  plantarum  atque  animantium,  qui  causas,  cur 
quidquid  fiat,  et  quomodo."  .  .  .  And  this  was  written  a  hundred 
years  before  Bacon,  at  a  time  when  original  investigation  was  scarcely 
,  known!  Yives  now  recommends  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
arts  of  life — ^agriculture,  archicecture,  navigation,  etc. — which,  he 
says',  can  be  better  acquired  by  asking  questions  and  independent 
observation,  than  by  study.  For  those,  he  says,  who  would  con- 
tinue their  studies,  the  path  separates  here;  for,  from  this  point, 
one  mind  may  not  master  all  the  branches.  Yives  distinguishes  be- 
tween those  *^qui  corpora,  ^  qui  animo§  euraturi  tunt;  "  but  while  he 
devotes  the  rest  of  this  book  to  medicine,  he  avoids  meddling  with 
theology. 

The  fifth  and  last  book  consists  of  two  parts, — a  dissertation  on 
political  sciences,  and  a  treatise,  ^^De  VUa  et  MorSbu9  JSruditi^  ^*  which 
closes  the  work.  ^^Prudentia,"  which  forms,  according  to  Yives, 
the  principal  virtue  of  the  statesman,  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  serious 
and  profound  study  of  history,  in  which  he  lays  the  greatest  weight 
upon  the  ^^les  togatae,^'*  and  the  conquests  of  mind  over  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  passions.  With  the  chronicles  of  wars  and  battles  he 
would  have  as  little  to  do  as  is  consistent  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  events,  and  they  should  be  regarded  as  acts  of  depredation 
and  robbery,  except  when  undertaken  against  robbers  themselves, 
which,  he  bewails,  is  seldom  the  case.  After  a  short  review  of  his- 
torical literature,  he  says  such  studies  are  best  pursued  in  the  riper 
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years  of  one^s  life,  after  the  judgment  is  formed  and  strengthened 
by  experience.  In  regard  to  the  laws,  Vives  would  see  realized  the 
legal  fiction  that  they  be  hnawn  by  everybody.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  simple  in  form  as  possible,  in  the  vernacular,  and  should 
be,  like  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  learned  by  heart  in  the 
schools.  He  also  demands  that  the  laws  be  not  alone  just  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  where  enacted,  but  toward  other  nations. 

The  treatise  *'De  VUa  et  MorHbuB  ShrudiU ''  is  a  worthy  close  of  this 
great  work.  The  moral  principles  which  must  guide  the  studies  and 
manners  of  the  scholar  are  nowhere  better  defined.  Pride,  vanity, 
and  selfishness,  he  says,  value  the  semblance  of  work  as  much  as  the 
reality ;  at  a  disputation,  he  who  is  obliged  to  yield  his  position  to  the 
truths  advanced  by  the  other  should  not  be  called  ^Wanquished;*' 
if  truth  is  spoken,  it  matters  not  by  whom.  Criticism  is  necessary 
everywhere,  but  it  should  never  degenerate  into  personal  deprecia- 
tion. Envy  and  malice,  which  are  sure  to  follow  every  great  achieve- 
ment, are  to  be  borne  in  silence.  Should  another  make  an  important 
discovery,  we  ought  to  congratulate  him ;  for  truth  is  the  property 
of  no  one,  and  the  discoveries  of  others  can  infringe  no  rights  of 
ours. 

It  remains  to  notice  more  at  length  the  treatise  ^^De  Ingtitvtione 
Peminae  CkrisHanae,*^  Vives  requires  of  the  mother,  that,  like  Cor- 
nelia, she  regard  her  children  as  her  greatest  treasure.  Where  pos- 
sible, the  mother  should  nurse  her  children  herself,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  most  natural  for  mother  and  child,  but  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  the  mother  can  know,  and  the  surest  foundation  of  the 
chiUVs  affection.  The  mother's  milk,  he  says,  influences  the  char- 
acter of  the  child.  If,  however,  the  services  of  a  nutse  are  unavoid- 
able, the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  her  selection.  If  the 
mother  can  read  and  write,  she  should  instruct  her  children  in  these 
elements,  and  thus  be  at  once  their  mother,  teacher,  and  nurse,  which 
will  increase  their  love  for  her,  and  hasten  their  progress.  The  girls 
she  should  instruct  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  house.  For  the  sake  of 
her  children,  she  should  always  take  the  greatest  pains  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  with  purity ;  she  should  not  relate  empty  fables  for  their 
amusement,  but  rather  such  little  stories  as  may  instruct  and  edify 
them,  and  teach  them  to  love  virtue  and  hate  vice  before  they  know 
even  the  distinction  between  them.  Children  always  come  to  their 
mother  to  inquire  of  everything,  and  believe  implicitly  all  she  tells 
them.  What  opportunities,  he  exclaims,  has  she  not,  to  form  their 
character  for  good  or  evil  I  They  should  learn  from  her  that  riches, 
power,  praise,  titles,  and  beauty  are  vain  and  empty  things;  that 
piety,  virtue,  bravery,  self-denial,  culture,  meekness,  compassion, 
and  love  of  our  neighbors  are  imperishable  virtues.  Every  one,  he 
sayft,  places  wealth  at  the  summit  of  their  desires ;  they  fawn  upon 
the  nobility,  work  for  positions,  praise  beauty,  worship  success,  and 
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follow  lust,  while  they  spurn  poverty,  laugh  at  meekness,  mistrust 
piety,  hate  education,  and  believe  honesty  and  justice  a  fable.  And 
so  the  majority  of  men  are  bad,  even  while  our  natures  incline  us 
more  to  virtue  than  vice.  It  is  the  duty  of  mothers  to  correct  these 
impressions  while  the  minds  of  the  children  are  unformed ;  and  it  is 
for  them  to  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the  Divine  spark  which  God 
has  planted  there.  Again,  mothers  should  be  careful  not  to  enfeeble 
the  mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  their  boys  by  too  much  tender- 
ness. There  are  mothers,  he  says,  whose  children  never  eat,  drink, 
or  sleep  enough.  Such  care  they  should  devote  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  children's  minds.  He  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  would  not  have  the  mother  weaken  her  influence  over 
her  children  by  showing  too  much  fondness.  Sons,  he  says,  may  be 
spoiled  by  yiel/ding  too  much,  but  girls  are  utterly  ruined  by  it.  Lax 
discipline  makes  a  man  bad  enough,  but  it  renders  girls  criminal. 
These  views  are  a  consequence  of  his  belief  that  women  are  more  in- 
clined by  nature  to  sin  than  men,  and  the  rule  he  lays  down  for  the 
education  of  girls  results  from  this.  Even  in  the  earliest  years  he 
would  have  complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  even  in  children's 
games.  Dolls  he  would  banish  from  the  nursery,  as  they  only  en- 
courage vanity  and  love  of  dress ;  and  he  recommends  as  playthings, 
toys  which  represent  household  articles.  All  girls,  even  the  daugh- 
ters of  princes,  he  would  have  brought  up  to  direct  the  house,  be 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  its  management.  They  should  learn 
to  cook  as  well ;  and  he  says  the  reason  the  Belgians  spend  so  much 
time  at  the  taverns  is  because  their  tables  are  so  badly  supplied  at 
home.  As  to  the  actual  instruction  girls  should  receive,  Vives  sees 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  well  educated  as  men,  as  far  as 
their  capabilities  go,  with  this  exception,  that  the  studies  they  pursue 
should  be  directed  to  their  moral  elevation,  and,  therefore,  be  liinited 
to  such  authors  as  elevate  and  refine  their  characters.  Women  learn 
for  their  own  sakes,  not,  like  men,  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  to 
appear  as  teachers  is  not  becoming  in  women,  and  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  should  be  limited  to  the  circle  of  their  own  children. 

The  Pedagogy  of  Vives,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  the  merit  of 
being  a  thorough  and  logically-deduced  system.  Although  appear- 
ing in  disconnected  form,  scattered  through  all  his  works,  his  sys- 
tem has  a  unity  of  design,  of  which  we  may  briefly  give 'the  leading 
points. 

Christianity,  colored,  indeed,  by  mediaeval  scholasticism  and  pre- 
judice, but,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  platonic,  stoical  Christianity, 
forms  the  basis.  Honesty,  justice,  and  purity  of  heart  are  the 
great  virtues  upon  which  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of 
mankind  is  based.  The  sin  developed  by  the  original  fall  of  man  is 
woven  into  society,  and  produces  there  the  worst  effects.  Selfish- 
ness is  nourished  by  the  continual  thirst  for  wealth  and  power; 
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temporal  greatness  is  admired  and  sought  for  by  every  means. 
Pride,  meanness  of  spirit,  desire  of  power,  and  cowardly  servility, 
spring  from  the  same  sources.  Men  who,  following  their  better 
natures,  would,  perhaps,  be  virtuous,  are  carried  away  by  the 
general  tendency  to  wickedness,  and  their  influence  works  in  turn 
on  their  children.  The  evil  must  be  combated  in  the  State,  in  the 
family,  in  each  one*s  own  heart.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  the  man, 
the  family  is  the  field  for  the  women.  The  most  important  bonds  of 
society,  the  most  important  means  of  making  one's  influence  felt  in 
the  State,  is  speech.  Freedom  of  speech  flourishes  in  free  States, 
but  is  crushed  by  tyrants.  Men  should  be  formed  by  education,  not 
only  to  recognize  what  is  good,  but  exemplify  and  enforce  by  their 
lives  and  words.  The  characters  of  those  who  are  destined  to  rule 
the  State  should  not  only  be  carefully  trained,  but  their  minds 
ought,  by  every  means,  to  be  developed,  and  they  should  be  exer- 
cised in  oratory.  The  princes,  as,  indeed,  almost  all  the  great  dig- 
nitaries of  Church  and  State,  are  ruined  by  selfishness  and  flattery. 
The  principles  of  peace  and  obedience  to  authority  forbid  us  to 
proceed  against  them  other  than  with  spiritual  means;  but  these 
every  honest  man  can  and  should  use,  so  as  to  awaken  the  con- 
sciences of  those  in  power,  and  supplant,  by  truth,  hypocrisy  and 
flattery.  No  means  should  be  neglected  to  work  on  the  consciences 
of  the  heirs  of  princes,  nor  should  the  people  be  neglected,  as  they 
often  receive  such  instruction  more  gratefully  than  the  others.  The 
law,  which,  as  it  is  at  present,  only  encourages  litigation  and  hate, 
stands  in  need  of  a  vigorous  reform.  It  should  be  simplified  and 
modelled  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  on  strict  principles  of  equity 
and  natural  justice.  It  follows  that  the  culture,  both  of  the  family 
and  school,  should  not  only  aim  at  overcoming  these  false  ideas  of 
greatness  and  splendor,  and  producing,  in  their  stead,  true  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  but  that  all  the  influences  of  the  school,  and  the  gen- 
eral intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil,  should  be  such  as  to 
edify  and  ennoble  the  latter.  No  distinction  should  be  accorded  to 
the  scholar  because  of  the  wealth  and  position  of  its  parents ;  they 
should  be  taught  to  love  one  another  as  brothers. 

The  sciences  are  ruined  from  the  same  causes  as  society.  The  de- 
sire to  be  an  authority  in  the  literary  world  corresponds  to  the  lust 
for  power  in  the  State ;  and  the  blind  reverence  for  the  words  of  the 
master  to  the  cowardly  servility  before  authority.  The  same  spirit 
which  leads  to  war  and  ruins  States,  causes  no  less  devastation  in 
the  liberal  arts.  The  disputes  of  parties  resound  in  the  academic 
halls,  and  render  the  quiet  acquisition  of  knowledge  impossible. 
Triumphing  over  others,  and  winning  an  empty  title,  are  not  worthy 
objects  of  our  endeavors.  It  should  be  all  the  same  to  us  by  whom 
truth  is  discovered.  The  interest  in  the  subject  itself,  and  the  pure 
consciousness  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  better  than  the  praises  of 
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the  schools.  Bat  the  sciences  stand  in  need  of  a  material  reform. 
For  example,  history  is  so  obscured  by  a  mass  of  tradition  and  false- 
hood, that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  real  truth;  and  thus  it  is 
with  many  other  branches  of  learning.  To  remedy  this,  we  must 
oat  ourselves  off  from  the  noisy  wrangling  of  the  schools,  and  treat 
the  subject  with  unprejudiced  minds. 

Vives  saw  clearly  the  evils  which  were  threatening  Chiirch  and 
State  in  his  day,  and  endeavored  to  combat  them  in  the  manner  we 
have  briefly  shown.  He  founded  no  school,  but  the  influence  of  his 
powerful  mind  has  been  clearly  felt,  although  not  always  acknowl- 
edged by  those  who  have  profited  by  hifl  teachings. 
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WITH  Rbmarks  on  thb  Cokditiok  of  School-Houbbb  in  1873. 

The  following  Remarks  are  taken  from  the  Special  Report  of  Bir. 
Phipps,  General  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature  in  1878. 

In  1887,  when  the  Board  was  established,  the  condition  of  the  public 
school-houses  ibJoughout  the  State,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  disgraceful, 
an^  for  years  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Upon  churches, 
court-houses  and  jails,  houses  and  stables  and  other  buildings,  public 
and  private,  money  had  been  freely  expended  to  secure  comfort,  neatness, 
and  even  elegance.  The  school-houses  alone  were  neglected,  and  "  suf- 
fered to  go  where  age  and  the  elements  would  carry  them."  Not  one- 
third  part  of  the  public  school-houses  in  Massachusetts  were  considered 
tenantable  by  any  decent  family,  out  of  the  poor-house,  or  in  it. 

When  Mr.  Mann  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  first  secretary  of  your 
Board,  the  deplorable  condition  6t  the  school-houses  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  his  earliest  and  most  earnest  efforts  were  directed  to  their 
improvement.  The  "  Supplement"  to  his  first  annual  report  (in  March, 
1838)  was  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  was  instrumental  in  awakening 
an  interest,  which,  strengthened  by  his  own  earnest  and  persistent  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  by  those  of  his  successors  and  their  associates,  has 
culminated  in  the  present  greatly  improved  condition  of  the  school- 
buildings  in  our  own  and  other  States. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  spoken  of  the  wretched  school-buildings 
which  I  have  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  sparsely  populated,  and 
remote  from  the  centers  of  wealth,  and  although  they  are  from  year  to 
year  giving  place  to  new  and  greatly  improved  ones,  very  many  still 
remain.  Need  I  say  that  these  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  those  towns 
that  still  ding  to  the  "  district  system,"  and  that  so  long  as  that  contin- 
ues to  exist,  little  or  no  improvement  in  school  accommodations  can  be 
expected  of  them  ?  When  the  law  was  passed  in  1869,  abolishing  the 
district  system,  and  thus  transferring  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
school-buildings  to  the  several  towns,  in  very  many  places  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school-buildings  was  entered  upon  at  once.  Old  buildings 
were  sold  or  thoroughly  repaired  and  remodeled ;  new  ones  were  erected, 
and  furnished  with  modem  furniture  and  many  other  needed  appliances. 
In  some  towns,  having  numerous  district  schools,  containing  frequently 
less  than  a  doien  children,  and  continued  for  unequal  periods,  of  in  some 
cases  less  than  the  minimum  time  required  by  law,  a  few  large  bi.ildings 
were  erected  in  such  localities  as  would  accommodate  large  numbers  of 
children,  who  being  distributed  in  the  different  rooms  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  study,  could  be  taught  much  more  efficiently  in  these 
graded  schools,  and  enjoy  equal  privileges  in  point  of  time.  I  cite  one 
or  two  out  of  numerous  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  statement : 

In  1868-9,  the  Committee  in  a  districted  town,  speaking  of  the  school- 
houses,  say :  "  Most  of  them  are  old,  out  of  repair,  and  badly  constructed, 
and  in  some  instances  about  the  only  remains  of  a  once  flourishing 
neighborhood.  They  have  stood  up  and  battled  with  time  and  progress 
28 
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aboat  as  long  as  thej  can,  and  what  vitality  they  now  have  seems  to  be 
taking  a  new  direction,  and  instead  of  trying  to  stand,  they  are  trjring  to 
tumble  down,  and  would  doubtless  feel  grateful  to  the  first  high  wind 
for  relief."  Immediately  on  the  abolishment  of  the  district  system,  they 
"  set  about  to  establish  a  new  condition  of  things,  dioosing  a  committee 
to  examine  locations  for  school-houses,  make  estimates  and  furnish  plans, 
&c."  The  next  year  a  large  school-building  was  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  town  for  the  accommodation  of  five  graded  schools,  with  six  well- 
furnished,  convenient  rooms,  besides  a  hall  in  the  upper  story,  and  a 
basement  for  heating  apparatus,  etc. 

The  Committee  of  another  town,  in  a  report  just  before  the  district 
system  was  abolished,  in  speaking  of  one  district  school-house,  say  that 
"  twenty-five  children  sat  upon  the  floor  for  lack  of  benches,  because  the 
people  did  not  care  enough  to  provide  them;"  and  that  there  were 
"  four  other  districts,  where  school-houses  were  uninhabitable  from 
dilapidation."  Two  years  after  the  legislature  abolished  the  system,  the 
Committee  say :  *'  The  liberal  sums  voted  &v  the  town,  the  past  and  pres- 
ent year,  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  is  another  evidence  of 
a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people." 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  another  town,  in  April,  1869,  just 
before  the  abolishment  of  the  district  system,  it  appears  that  many  of 
their  school-houses  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Of  one,  valued 
at  $50,  it  is  said  that "  the  doors  and  windows  are  so  aged  and  loose  as 
to  admit  the  air  so  freely  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  warm  it,"  and 
"  we  value  it  merely  because,  being  of  wood,  it  may  be  useful  for  fuel  if 
taken  down.  It  is  really  cruel  to  keep  children  and  teachers  in  it." 
Another  was  valued  at  |100.  Others  from  $900  to  $2,000.  The  valua- 
tion of  one  school-house,  then  m  um,  is  said  to  be  "  absolutely  nothing," 
"  as  no  one  could  afifbrd  to  take  it  away  for  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed."  "The  walls  are  seamed  with  cracks,  and  great  fissures 
yawn  at  the  passer-by."  "The  doors  are  hacked  and  hewed."  "Tlie 
desks  are  old-fashioned,  inconvenient  and  badly  whittled."  "  The  benches 
have  no  backs."  "  There  are  no  means  provided  for  ventilation,  except 
where  the  six-by-eight  panes  of  glass  have  been  broken  from  the  sashes." 
"  In  this  single  room  the  scholars  of  all  ages  and  attainments "  (there 
were  76  registered,  with  an  average  attendance  of  51)  "  are  indiscrimi- 
nately crowded  together,  and  must  be  educated  to  habits  of  carelessness, 
untlirift  and  untidiness.  If  this  were  an  Illinois  prairie  instead  of  an 
old  Massachusetts  town,  we  should  have  a  spacious  and  costly  building 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  departments  of  various  grades,  and  teachers 
adapted  to  each  one.  Shall  we  not  have  such  a  building  here  ?  "  And 
th^  town,  after  tJie  district  tyUem  toas  aboUahed,  said  they  slunUd,  and 
with  wise  liberality  at  once  proceeded  to  erect  "a  neat  school-honse  to 
take  the  place  of  the  crazy  old  brick  afikir,"  which  had  been  so  graph- 
ically described  by  the  school  committee.  Other  houses  were  speedily 
erected,  and  in  their  report,  March,  1871,  the  committee  say, "  the  school- 
houses  under  our  care  are  generally  in  good  condition." 

Of  another  town  having  a  population  of  less  than  600,  and  a  valuation 
of  a  little  more  than  $200,000,  the  committee  say  that  the  town  voted  in 
1870  "  to  build  three  new  houses,  and  to  make  extensive  repairs  upon 
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another,  and  all  to  be  done  this  year.  These  buildings,  thoagh  not  ele- 
gant or  expensive,  are  neat,  commodious  and  comfortable.  The  other 
school-houses  have  been  built  but  a  short  time,  so  that  all,  six  in  num- 
ber, are  substantially  new.  The  school-rooms  are  furnished  with  mod- 
ern seats  and  desks,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  in  school  apparatus,  outline 
maps,  charts,"  &c.  Few,  if  any,  towns  in  the  State  have  done  as  much 
as  Peru  has,  and  in  view  of  benefits  already  realized,  and  others  confi- 
dently anticipated,  no  wonder  the  committee  say,  "  We  congratulate  our 
dtizens  upon  their  refusal  to  return  to  the  old  district  system.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  been  an  advance  backwards,  and  the  present  is  not 
the  age  for  retrograde  movements  in  matters  pertaining  to  education." 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  Act  of  the  legislature 
of  1871,  permitting  such  towns  as  desired  to  do  so  to  return  to  the  dig- 
trict  system,  is  seen  in  the  large  number  of  poor  buildings,  similar  to 
those  above  described,  still  used  for  school  purposes,  in  many  of  the 
towns  that  have  readopted  the  system,  and  thus  arrested  the  improve- 
ment of  their  school-buildings,  which  the  town  is  so  much  more  able  to 
effect  than  the  district.  Here  is  a  case  in  point,  and  it  is  one  of  many 
that  might  be  given.  In  1807-8,  the  school  committee  of  a  certain  town 
speak  of  **  the  dilapidated  state  of  some  of  the  school-houses."  They 
say, "  they  inay  at  some  remote  period  have  been  an  ornament  to  the 
hills  or  hollows  they  now  disfigure,  but  that  was  a  remote  period,  and 
they  have  outlived  their  beauty  and  their  usefulness.  There  may  be 
pleasant  associations  still  lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  aged,  which  ren- 
der them  almost  sacred ;  but  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  to  the  sentiment  of  the  past  is  doubtful.  In 
some  of  the  school-houses  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  keep 
comfortable  in  cold  weather,  except  by  an  effort  that  leaves  no  thought 
or  time  for  study ;  and  their  condition  is  such  as  to  make  him  feel  that 
h^  has,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  been  confined  in  them  as  a  pun- 
ishment." In  1870,  the  school-houses  are  again  spoken  of  as  "  a  dishonor 
to  the  town,"  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  "  the  much-needed 
improvement  of  the  school-houses  would  be  one  of  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  doing  away  with  the  district  system."  But,  alas ! 
after  expending  $26  in  1809,  and  $80  in  1870,  for  repairing  their  ten 
school-houses,  very  soon  after  the  legislature  passed  the  Act  above 
alluded  to,  the  town  voted  to  return  to  the  district  system,  and  thus 
"  the  much-needed  improvement  of  the  school  houses  "  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  Without  prolonging  this  part  of  my  Report,  I  cannot  refrain, 
in  closing  it,  from  expressing  the  earnest  conviction  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  Act,  this  "advance  backward"  in  our  educa- 
tional interests  by  the  legislature  of  1871, 1  should  not  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  so  many  relics  of  the  past  which  exist  as  "  a  dishonor  to  the 
towns "  in  which  they  are  found,  but  could  with  great  pleasure,  and 
pride  even,  report  to  you  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
good  old  Commonwealth  **  the  condition  of  its  school-houses  "  has  every- 
where been  greatly  improved,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Phippa  for  the  use  of  the  following  Pluui^ 
which  illustrate  his  Special  Report : 
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FLAK  07  ORADBD  SCHOOL  IN  WHITIKBVILLS  (NOBTHBRIDGB). 

This  bailding  is  oonstracted  of  wood ;  exterior  dimensions  being  forty, 
five  feet  by  thirty-five  feet,  finished  in  two  stories;  the  first  arranged 
with  school-room  receiving  its  light  from  three  large  doable  windows 
on  either  side ;  measures  thirty-two  feet  by  thirty-f oar  feet,  and  has 
seventy  single  desks  for  primary  department ;  this  story  has  also  a  sep- 
arate entrance  for  papils  on  either  side  of  main  vestibule,  with  conve- 
niently arranged  staircases  to  cellar-room. 

The  second  story  is  reached  by  means  of  a  wide  doable-staircase,  and 
has  accommodations  for  fifty-six  papils,  the  school-room  being  of  same 
dimensions  as  the  one  below,  with  convenient  clothing-rooms  or  entries 
and  also  teacher's  private  room,  with  book-dosets  directly  in  the  rear  of 
platform. 

FLAN  OF  UNOSADBB  SCHOOL  IN  NOBTHBBIDOB  OBNTBB. 

This  school-honse  is  thirty-five  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  located  on  a 
commanding  lot  of  land,  one  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
which  is  laid  out  with  creditable  skill.  The  building  is  of  wood,  with 
slated  roof,  finished  in  bracketed  style.  The  school-room  is  thirteen 
feet  high,  arranged  with  single  desks  for  sixty-four  pupils ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  light  is  like  that  of  the  building  at  Whitinsville,  the  windows 
being  in  the  side  walls ;  the  internal  walls  are  lined  up  to  a  convenient 
height  with  wood,  and  plastered  above ;  the  building  can  be  readily 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  story.  The  matter  of  ventilation 
and  heating  has  been  attended  to  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The 
usual  conveniences  in  the  way  of  blackboard,  tablets,  entrances,  cellar- 
stairs,  closets,  etc.,  are  as  presented  in  the  plan. 

The  contract  for  the  three  school-houses  of  this  style  erected  by  the 
town,  exclusive  of  cellar  and  furnishing,  was  $8,000. 

FLAN  OF  UNORADSD  SCHOOL  IN  BBIHFIXLD. 

This  is  a  wooden  school-house  finished  in  bracketed  style,  similar  to 
that  at  Whitinsville ;  is  arranged  with  two  school-rooms  on  one  fioor, 
eighteen  feet  by  twenty-nine  feet  and  twenty<eight  feet  by  twenty-nine 
feet  respectively ;  the  other  conveniences,  such  as  entrances,  stairs  and 
closets,  make  up  the  dimensions  of  the  building  to  sixty  feet  by  thirty 
feet ;  the  building  is  at  present  one  story  high,  fourteen  feet  in  the 
clear ;  the  walls  externally  being  clapboarded  and  internally  sheathed 
throughout  to  the  height  of  window-stools  and  plastered  above ;  the 
school-rooms  are  sheathed  overhead,  and  otherwise  the  interior  is  finished 
in  the  most  complete  manner. 

The  basement-story  is  eight  feet  high,  arranged  for  fuel  and  play- 
rooms, and  other  conveniences  to  perfect  the  same. 

The  building,  including  cellar,  superstructure  and  furniture,  cost  not 
far  from  $8,100. 
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PLAHB  fob  ClTUfiB. 
TBI  aAfiVAJU)  OBAMHAB  SCHOOL  IN  CHABLB8TOWH. 

The  building  for  the  Harvard  Grammar  School  in  Charlestown*  was 
dedicated  Feb.  22, 1872,  and  cost,  with  site  and  equipment,  $130325. 

From  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed,  the  exterior  presents  a  very 
solid  and  substantial  appearance,  it  being  the  object  of  the  architect  to 


Basbmxmt. 

produce  a  building  elegant  and  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  without 
incurring  useless  expense  in  meretricious  ornamentation ;  it  is  three  sto- 
ries in  height,  exclusive  of  a  high  basement.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
pressed  bricks  and  trimmed  with  granite  from  Maine. 

*  By  action  of  the  leg! slatore,  and  the  concurrent  vote  nf  the  legal  voters  of  the  cities 
of  Cbarlestown  and  Boeton,  the  city  is  now  Inclu'ded  in  the  chartered  llmitB  of  Bovton, 
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The  roof  is  "  hipped,"  covered  with  nlate,  and  sarmonnted  hj  an  iron 
cresting  of  pleasing  pattern ;  the  cornice  of  the  front  central  projection 
is  carried  above  the  general  level  of  the  oomioe  of  the  main  bailding» 
covered  with  a  roof  of  steeper  pitch  and  longer  rafter,  and  crowned  with 
an  iron  finial  and  vane  of  bold  design,  making  this  a  striking  and 
emphatic  feature  of  the  building  when  seen  from  any  point  on  Bow 
Street. 

The  building  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a  lot,  which  allows  of  spacious 
yards  in  front  and  on  each  side  for  play-grounds. 


FOHV  Floob. 

The  basement  is  twelve  feet  high,  has  entrances  from  the  yards  on 
either  side,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  heating  apparatus  and  f  uel- 
roomp,  light,  spacious  and  well- ventilated  play-rooms  for  the  boys  and 
girli) — for  use  during  inclement  weather-*  with  which  are  connected  the 
water-closets ;  from  each  play-room  is  a  flight  of  otidrs  leading  to  the 
first  floor. 

Entering  the  building  from  the  front  we  find  on  either  side  of  the 
entiance-hall,  comfortable  and  commodious  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
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pTindpftl  and  oommittee,  with  which  are  connected  diessing-roomB  and 
water-closets  for  the  male  and  female  teachers. 

There  are  also  on  this  floor  five  school-rooms,  each  twenty-eight  by 
thirty-two  feet,  having  in  connection  the  requisite  clothes-rooms.  Trans- 
versely through  the  building  runs  a  corridor  fourteen  feet  wide,  from 
each  end  of  which  start  broad  flights  of  stairs  of  easy  ascent,  leading  to 
the  second  floor,  and  down  to  the  vestibules  connected  with  the  entrances 
from  the  yards.  This  corridor  is  well  lighted  by  means  of  a  large  mul- 
lioned  window  at  each  end. 


SSOOND  FiJUOB. 


This  story  is  thirteen  feet  high. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  of  this  floor  is  that  the  space  usually  used 
for  a  sixth  school-room  is  devoted  to  a  front  entrance,  committee  and 
principal's  rooms  as  described  above. 

The  second  story  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  first,  and  contains  six 
school-rooms  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  clothes-rooms.  The  corridor 
is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  on  the  first  floor. 

The  third  story  contains  three  school-rooms  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with 
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clotlieB-ioomfl.  The  exhibition-hall  is  in  the  front  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, &nd  oocnpies  its  whole  width  and  about  half  ite  depth,  being  ninety 
feet  eight  inches  by  forty-two  feet  ten  inches,  and  nineteen  feet  six 
inches  in  height;  it  is  well-lighted  on  three  sides  by  large  windows, 
among  which  is  an  arcade  of  lancet^haped  windows  of  liberal  height, 
which  is  introduced  with  admirable  effect ;  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall 
and  directly  opposite  this  arcade  is  a  recess  for  the  stage,  which  is  of 
ample  dimensions. 


Thibd  Floob. 


The  principal  partitions  throughout  are  of  solid  brickwork,  the  inside 
finish  is  of  soft  brown  ash,  with  hard-pine  floors,  platforms  and  stairs, 
and  every  arrangement  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  conTenienoe  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  which  experience  could  suggest.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation  received  the  most  careful  study 
and  attention  fhnn  the  architect,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

The  classrooms  are  flooded  with  pure  air,  heated  to  the  requisite  tem- 
perature in  winter,  and  the  air  whidi  has  lost  its  vitality  and  purity  is 
drawn  off  into  flues,  whose  exhaustive  power  is  increased  by  their  posi- 
tion 1a  the  building. 
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n.     MIUTABT  BDUGATION  IN  1876b 

The  London  Tmei  of  August  38,  1876,  comments  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  military  schools  and 
education  of  officers  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education  since  1869, 
following  the  second  Report  of  the  Director-General  issued  in  1876: 

8t4:^  College. 

To  begin  with  the  Staff  College,  it  is  satisfoctory  to  find  that  the  more 
practicaT  direction  g^ven  to  the  course  of  studies  at  that  institution  in  1870, 
when  the  compulsory  study  of  mathematics  was  largely  replaced  by  a  more 
extended  readme  and  practice  of  military  history,  military  administration, 
fortification,  ana  reconnoissance,  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results. 
More  officers  have  come  forward  for  examination,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  course  of  study  is  a  far  better  preparation  for  the  work  re- 
quired of  a  staff  officer  than  the  previously  exisfang  high  reading  of  mathe- 
matica  During  the  three  years  embraced  In  f^e  present  Report  (from  1873  to 
1875  incluBive)  124  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  competitive  entrance 
examinations  for  the  Staff  College.  Of  this  number  86  were  examined  at 
home,  and  88  at  foreign  stations;  45.3  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  52.6  per 
oentb  of  the  latter,  obtaining  admission  to  the  College.  Of  those  who  were 
examined  at  home  only  17.4,  and  of  those  who  were  examined  abroad  only 
13.1  per  cent,  failed  to  obtain  the  oualifying  minimum  of  marks  in  the  three 
subjects  which  are  held  to  be  obligatory.  Comparing  the  result  of  these  ex- 
aminations with  those  held  during  the  preceding  four  years,  we  find  that  the 
average  number  of  competitors  per  annum  has  increased  from  87.5  to  41.3; 
whUe  the  percentage  of  candidates  disqualified  in  the  obligatory  subjects  is 
only  16.1  as  compiuned  with  20.7  in  the  former  period.  Turning  to  the  Final 
Bxaminations,  we  find  that  54  officers  who  had  undenpooe  the  whole  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  Regulations,  were  examined  at  the  College  during  the 
years  1878-^,  and  that  of  these,  while  two  passed  with  '*  honors,^  none  failed. 
During  the  same  period,  also,  seven  other  officers  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  revised  Regulations  of  1870,  for  presenting 
tfaem£lves  at  toe  final  examination  without  having  gone  through  the  course  ot 
study  at  the  College,  and  all  passed;  one,  however,  succeeding  at  his  second 
trial  only.  With  regeird  to  the  studies  pursued  at  the  College,  we  observe  that 
the  execution  of  reoonnoissances  on  a  large  scale,  an  exercise  which  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Ro^l  Commission,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
mostfavorite  meaiis  of  education  in  all  Continental  armies,  is  continued  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Commandant,  and  also  that  the  study  of  mili- 
tary art  and  history  has  been  laively  developed.  The  more  extended  reading 
of  these  latter  subjects  cannot  fail  to  bear  good  fruit,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  lessons  of  vital  importance  may  be  thus  learnt  which  will  be  ap- 
plied practioally  in  time  of  need.  Another  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the 
practice,  which  nas  been  recently  introduced,  of^employing  in  succession  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  months  officers  who  have  passed  out  of  the  College  in 
uie  InteUigenoe  Department  of  the  War  Office.  During  this  service  their  mdi- 
Tldual  fitness  for  various  duties  is  f  uUy  tested,  and  an  opportunity  is  also 
afforded  them  of  acquiring  a  kuowledge  of  details  which  will  be  useful  to  them 
in  their  after  career  as  staff  offioera 

In  the  same  way  that  the  special  mission  of  the  Staff  College  is  to  prepare 
officers  of  the  army  generally  for  the  performance  of  staff  duties,  so  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  advanced,  class  of  Royal  Artillery  officers  is  to  prepare 
officers  of  the  latter  branch  of  the  service  for  appointments  in  the  Royal 
ArMoal,  the  Small  Arms  Factories,  Gunpowder  Factories.  Royal  Laboratoiyi 
fta  Owing  to  various  circumstanoes.  the  class  was,  a  few  years  ago,  tem- 
norarily  susp^ided:  but  on  the  1st  of  October,  1874,  it  was  reopened  at  the 
Rc^al  Artillery  Inscitution,  eight  officers  joining  IIl  only  three  of  whom  were 
UentenantSL  Mere,  as  at  the  Staff  College,  very  material  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  study;  in  this  case,  in  consequenoe  of  recommendations 
made  by  a  special  committee  iq[>pointed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  subjects 
the  regular  course  of  study  haJB  been  reduced  from  two  years  to  18  monthr 
duration,  and  officers  are  now  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  in  their  own 
quarters,  althowi^  they  are  required  to  attend,  as  a  class,  the  lectures  on 
metallnrffy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanism,  and  the  instruction  in  profes- 


sional somects.  As  at  the  Staff  College,  the  final  examination  is  also  now 
open  to  all  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  an  opportunity  of  undergoing 
a  nigher  examination  is  offered  to  all  those  who  pass,  whether  they  have  gone 
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tfaxoarii  tbe  preacribed  oonne  of  rtody  or  noti  should  tli^  be  deeiioiis  of 
obtatmng  *'honoi8''  in  any  particular  sobjecte. 

Royal  MUUary  Aeadmny. 

Taming  now  to  the  establiflluoflntB  for  the  education  of  the  Junior  offloecs  of 
the  Army—the  Boyal  Military  Academy  and  the  Roval  Military  Coll^^e— we 
find  that  in  the  former  institution  only  very  slight  ana  unimportant  alterations 
in  the  details  of  studies  have  been  made.  As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  the 
abolition  of  purchase  and  the  introduction  of  the  open  competmve  system  of 
examination  for  first  appointments  to  the  other  branches  of  tbe  senioe  has 
leauned  both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  the  long  and  ezpenslYe  course  of  studv  there 
naturally  not  beinfir  so  attractiye  as  the  immediate  commission,  wiui  pay. 
offered  to  suooessfiu  candidates  for  the  line.  Since,  however,  as  we  shtul 
presently  see,  it  is  now  intended  to  remodel  the  College  at  Sandhurst  on  a  basis 
similar  to  the  Academy,  it  may  be  expected  that  candidates  for  the  Boyal 
Artillery  will  be  once  more  forthcoming  in  as  great  numbers  as  before.  The 
total  number  who  have  presented  themselves  at  the  entrance  examinadons 
during  the  last  three  years  amounts  to  1,1 13— namely,  hi  1873, 847:  in  1874. 454; 
and  in  1875,  S12.  Ox  these  numbers,  again,  in  1873, 186  candidates  qualified, 
and  121  were  admitted  into  the  Academy.    In  1874,  342  qualified,  and  102  were 

'  ""   '.andlC  '"^ '" 


admitted:  and  hi  1875. 103  qualified,  and  101  were  admitted.  Of  the  aggregate 
number,  therefore,  021  qualified  and  324  were  admitted,  the  proportion  of  dis- 
qualified candidates  being  44.2  per  oentb 

Boyal  MUUary  CfoUege. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sister  establishment  of  the  Academy,  the  Boyal  Mili- 
tary College  has  passed  through  a  period  of  continuous  change.  In  December, 
18TO,  the  <»det  syntem,  which  nad  existed  since  the  foundation  of  the  College, 
was  aboUdied,  and  the  iostitution  was  reorganised  to  serve  as  a  ^laoe  for  uie 
instruction  in  certain  professioiial  subjects  of  sub-lieutenants  of  Cavalry  and 
Infimtiry  after  they  had,  by  serving  12  months  with  their  regiments,  acquired 
sndi  a  Knowledge  of  drill  and  soldiering  generally  as*  would  enable  them  to 
benefit  fully  by  the  proposed  course  <^  more  theoretical  study.  The  first 
division  of  these  sub-neutenants  joined  the  College  from  their  regimentB  hi 
Januaiy,  1878;  tiie  establishment  having  been  utilised  during  the  period  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  cidet  system  for  the  uistraction  of  cer- 
tain young  gentlemen  who  had  passed  the  examination  for  direct  oommisBioiUL 
but  for  whom  there  were  not  as  yet  sufficient  vacancies  upon  the  general  list  of 
sub-lieatenantB.  The  plan  of  muitaxy'  education,  however,  tiius  mtroduced  hi 
January,  1873,  did  not  succeed.  Difliculties  arose  In  maintaining  the  discipline 
neoeanry  in  an  educational  establishment  among  a  large  assemblage  of  young 
officers  who  had  already  enjoyed  the  comparative  freedom  and  liberty  ox  res^ 
mental  life;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  early  in  1875,  a  fresh  set  of  regub- 
tioos  for  the  government  of  the  College  was  ismied,  by  which  it  was  provided 
tbat  the  establishment  should  be  in  future  used  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
special  military  education  to  sub-lieutenants  before  joining  tiieir  respective 
regiments,  and  to  other  successful  candidates  in  the  competitive  examination 
who  might  be  waiting  for  vacancies.  But  this  syBtem  of  admitting  to  the 
College  sub  lieutenants,  who,  although  they  have  not  actually  joined  thehr 
corps,  are  already  commissioned  officers,  has  not  been  found  to  work  much 
better  than  the  one  it  superseded,  and  consequentiy  instructions  have  now 
been  issued  to  the  effect  that  after  the  end  of  the  present  year  the  students  at 
the  College  shall  be  young  men,  whose  commissions  will  be  entirely  dependent 
npon  thev  conduct  while  undeigoinff  instruction  there,  and  upon  thehr  reaching 
a  oertahi  standard  of  professional  knowledge.  Moreover,  not  being  gaaetted 
as  snb-UeutenantB,  the  new  class  of  students  will  not  receive  pay,  bu^  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  yearly  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
snbaistenoa  Thus  a  retnni  will  be  made,  except  as  rsffaros  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  College  course  of  study  and  the  ase  of  aomiasion,  to  the  cadet 
system  which  was  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  187u.  The  course  of  study  will 
oontinne  to  be  limited,  as  now,  to  two  terms,  extending  from  the  10th  of 
Felvuary  to  the  80th  of  July,  and  from  the  lOth  of  S^tember  to  the  15th  of 
December.  The  coarse  of  instruction  will  be  confined,  as  it  is  at  present,  to 
the  following  subjects— namely,  the  Queen's  Berulations  and  Orderafortfae 
Army,  miUtary  law,  tactics,  field  fortification,  and  the  elementB  of  permanent 
foftifloation,  military  topography  and  reoonnoteance,  drill,  riding,  gymnastica 
Witii  regard  to  the  nmnbers  who  have  passed  through  the  Collegeduring  the 
last  three  years,  it  iqipears  that  an  aggregate  of  820  sublieutenants  have  been 
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examined  dminf  that  period— namely,  50  in  1878,  34  in  1874,  and  286  in  1875. 
Of  these  330,  86  socceeded  in  obtaming  a  flrst-daas  oertjflcate,  UO  were 
granted  a  second,  and  57  a  third-dasB  certificate;  while  17  faUed  to  reach  the 
necessary  standard,  and  have,  consequently,  now  to  pass  a  similar  examination 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  their  commissions  as  sub-lieutenants,  failing 
which  they  will  be  remoyed  from  the  service.  Besides  these  880,  however,  135 
other  sab-ueatenants  have  bean  examined  on  the  Sandhurst  course  during  the 
hist  three  years.  These  were  officers  who  were  serving  the  required  13  months 
witii  their  regiments  prior  to  joining  the  Royal  Military  College  when  the 
system  at  thatinstitution  waa  changed.  There  being  no  longer  any  place  for 
them  at  Sandhurst  under  the  new  plan,  the  task  of  preparing  them  for  exami- 
nation devolved  upon  the  garrison  instructors.  Eignt  months  were  allowed  for 
the  preparation  of  each  class,  and  the  result  of  the  examinations  has  been  that 
48  have  obtained  a  first-class  certificate,  48  a  second,  19  a  third,  while  16  ftuled. 

But  the  preparation  of  these  sub-lieutenants  has  not  been  by  any  means  the 
only  work  performed  by  the  garrison  instructors  durine  the  last  three  years. 
Forty-eight  si^lieutenants,  who  had  failed  in  the  several  examinations  at  the 
Royu  luUtary  Ck>llege,  or  who  had  been  removed  therefrom  for  breaches  of 
discipline,  lUso  came  to  them  for  further  instruction,  and  all,  save  nine,  suc- 
ceeded eventually  In  iwwKJng  the  prescribed  examination.  Ot  the  nine,  six 
having  failed  twice,  have  been  reqtdred  to  resign  their  commiBBion&  Dnrinff 
the  three  years  also  614  lieutenants  nave  undergone  instruction  in  the  Special 
Annj  Examination  Course,  and  478  have  passed  the  prescribed  examination. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  111  officers,  generally  of  superior  rank,  attended  the 
garrison  instructor's  classes  voluntarily,  and,  with  one  exception,  obtained 
from  the  superintending  officer  certificates  oi  qualification,  and,  finally,  87 
fub-lieutenants  of  West  Indian  regiments  have  gone  through  the  instructor's 
classep,  and,  with  one  exception  again,  were  reported  qualmed.  The  issue  of 
the  General  Order  of  the  Ist  of  Novemoer,  1875,  has  also  added  largely  to  the 
work  of  saMson  instructors.  By  this  order,  captains,  before  they  can  be 
ccmsidered  elLg;ible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major,  are  required  to  pass 
such  an  examination  in  tactics  aa  shall  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
standard  works  relating  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  positions,  advanced  and 
rear  guards  and  outposts,  ani  that  they  can  read  a  military  map  correctly, 
and  c&spose  thereon  a  combined  force  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery 
under  given  conditions. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military 
education  which  has  been  imparted  to  the  officers  of  the  army  during  the  last 
three  years;  and,  fro.-n  the  review,  it  is  evident  that  Ebiglish  officers  now  enjoy 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  acquiring  profeasional  knowledge  fully  equal  to 
those  posssssed  by  officers  of  Continental  Armies,  while  the  result  of  the  sev- 
eral examinations  shows  very  clearly  that  they  fully  appreciate  and  are  minded 
to  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  them  for  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  theory  as  well  aa  in  the  practice  of  modem  warfare. 

The  Repoit  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Army  Promotion,  1876, 
contains  valuable  information,  and  the  opinions  of  prominent  officers 
on  the  various  modifications  which  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
military  system  of  England. 

ABMT  pBOMonoir. 

His  Royal  Highness  (Duke  of  Cambridge),  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in  Chief,  says : 

The  power  of  filling  any  vacancy,  since  the  abolition  of  purchase,  belongs  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Commander- in-Chiet  The  power  is  not  exer- 
dsed  to  the  extent  of  doin^  away  with  seniority  in  regimental  appointments. 
Practically,  seniority  regmates  regimental  promotion,  but  with  rejection  or  . 
selection  wnerever  it  is  found  advuable  not  to  promote  the  reghnental  senior 
officer.  That  is  the  way  at  present;  but  if  his  Highness  were  succeeded  by 
anybody  who  took  a  dilrerent  view,  it  would  be  quite  within  his  competency  to 
have  nothing  but  selection  if  he  thought  fit— so,  at  least,  the  witness  under- 
stood. Regimental  seniority,  tempered  and  varied  by  selection  (the  expreasion 
is  Lord  Penzance's),  is  the  best  system  we  can  adopt  at  present  and  it  is  a  fair 
system.  The  regimental  sentiment  and  feeling  are  really  the  backbone  of  all 
our  Army  arrangements.  It  must  most  decidedly  be  seniority  in  the  regiment, 
and  not  in  the  Army.  A  change  to  th'^  latter  mode  of  reckoning  service 
would  simply  destroy  the  regimental  systeuL    For  exercising  the  discretion 
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which  they  have,  the  military  authoritieB  posBea  the  oaofldential  Repoiia, 
which  now  oome  in  very  regolarly.  of  every  oflSoer;  not  the  old  Reports, 
whioh  were  in  very  general  terms,  bat  regular  and  distinct  Reports  npon  the 
character  and  condoct  of  every  ofiiosr  in  every  regiment  of  the  service. 

Oot^lidenitUU  Reports  of  Chmmanding  Offieen. 

The  great  dilBcalty  of  selection  is  that  each  commanding  oflBcer  looks  upon 
cases  m>m  a  different  point  of  view.  One  man  is  extremely  lenient,  and 
another  man  is  extremely  the  reverse;  one  man  is  very  susceptible,  perhaps, 
of  any  little  sli^^  and  of  course  all  uiat  comes  oat  in  the  confidential  views 
which  he  givesL  The  diificulty  is  to  steer  clear  of  injustice,  and  therefore,  even 
when  there  are  Reports  against  an  officer,  they  would  never  be  taken  without 
making  inquiries  as  to  wnether  they  are  borne  out  by  instances  and  drcum- 
stances  which  could  be  detailed.  There  is  not  the  same  danger  witii  regard  to 
Reports  of  merit  as  in  the  case  of  demerit.  With  demerit,  the  witness 
would  alwajrs  be  extremely  cautious.  If  he  were  well  satisfied  with  the  gen- 
eral officer's  Report,  which  was  in  the  same  sense  as  the  commanding  officer's, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  act  npon  the  joint  Report;  but  if  it  were  merely  the 
oonomanding  officer's  Report,  and  the  general  officer  said  he  could  not  nve  a 
decided  opinion,  his  Highness  would  certainly,  before  acting  to  the  detnment 
of  an  officer,  take  some  measures  to  ascertain  the  facts  oi  the  case.  The 
annual  Reports  have  been  kept  ever  since  the  abolition  of  purchase.  They  are 
all  posted  up  and  kept  in  volumes  in  a  continuous  history.  A  good  many 
modifications  have  been  made  since  the  system  was  commenced,  and  there  u 
one  thing  now  introduced  to  which,  his  Highness  thinks,  the  general  com- 
manding or  the  inspecting  officer  rather  objects,  but  it  is  essential.  It  is  now 
ordered  that  the  officer  who  inspects  is  to  have  the  answers  filled  in,  or,  at  all 
events,  explained,  in  the  commanding  officer's  presence,  at  the  inspection,  so 
that  the  inspecting  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  judge  as  far  as  he  can  of  the 
ground  upon  whi(£  such  statements  are  made.  Some  i^^neral  officers  object  to 
uat,  but  it  is  extremely  important,  because  you  have  the  chance  of  seeing 
whether  there  is  any  favor  or  affection  in  anything  that  is  stated.  The  system 
of  reports  is  satisfactory. 

While  his  Royal  Highness  thought  that  the  power  of  rejection  base:!  upon 
the  reports  is  an  efficient  methoa  of  securing  promotion  to  the  best  man,  he 
considered  that  the  attempts  to  establish  a  syrtem  which,  quite  independent  of 
demerit,  should  give  promotion  to  marked  merit  would  be  open  to  very  mve 
objection.  Yon  might,  while  intending  to  do  the  right  thing,  do  in josl^  to 
officers  who  really  are  just  as  well  wortiny  of  consideration  as  those  you  select 
Ther^  are  about  o,000  officers  in  the  Army,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
the  Ck>mmander-in-Chief  to  investigate  the  comparative  merits  of  those  6,000. 
Our  service  is  so  varied.  Supposing  it  were  like  the  Oerman  Army,  where  the 
whole  service  is  at  home,  you  mi^ht  have  much  more  facilities.  Witii  our 
Army  one  man  may  be  engaged  m  beneficial  and  acceptable  service  in  the 
field  in  India  or  elsewhere.  Another  may  be  serving  in  a  bad  climate  in  the 
West  Indies.  Yet  the  merits  of  the  latter  may  be  as  great  as  those  of  the 
man  who  is  serving  Y&rv  agreeably  to  himself  in  the  field.  Now,  if  you  give 
an  the  profit  and  all  tne  advantage  to  the  field  service  and  to  favorably  dr- 
cumstanced  corps,  those  unfortunate  men  who  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  have  not  the  same  advantage  will  be  entirely  left  in  the  background.  His 
Royal  Highness  admitted,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  active  service  is  a 
means  of  disclosing  merit;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that  during  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  bidian  Mutiny,  there  were  certain  regiments  that  had  not  tho 
advantage  of  being  in  either  of  them,  and  the  career  of  the  officers  of  those 
regimenn  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  if  you  onlv  looked  at  those 
who  were  serving  in  the  field.  Those  who  were  doing  garrison  dnty,  by  not 
having  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  the  merit  which  they  possess  in  common 
with  others,  would  suffer,  and  you  could  not  maintain  the  Army  on  a  just 
footing.  Our  service  is  so  verv  varied  and  so  very  peculiar,  we  have  i-o  many 
incidents  of  service  to  deal  with  that  even  if  you  could  work  out  such  a  system 
in  any  other  Army,  he  was  sure  vou  could  not  in  ours.  There  will  always  be 
cases  in  our  Army  where  an  inofividual  has  shown  great  merit  and  is  worthy 
at  selection,  and  bv  that  the  Service  derives  sreat  benefit  But  yon  would 
canse  great  injustice  if  you  masle  that  the  rule.  One  set  of  men  would  by 
accident  get  the  whole  oeneflt,  and  others,  who  perhaps  were  quite  as  good 
men,  would  not  have  a  chance.  He  therefore  adhered  to  seniority  in  the  regi- 
ment, though  in  selecting  officers  t3  become  captains  the  senior  lieutenants  in 
other  regiments  had  generally  been  taken. 

Seniority  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  popular  system  in  the  Army.    Of  course  you 
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will  always  have  indlTldiiak  who  think  that  there  is  something  about  them 
that  may  bring  them  more  prominently  forward,  and  that  they  would  get  on 
qnidBer  by  seleotion,  bat  the  great  bulk  of  the  oflSoera  would  predter  Moiofity. 

Rapid  PromcHon  by  Special  Capacity. 

Lord  Penamoe  now  took  his  Boyal  Highness's  ophiion  upon  certain  sugges- 
tions for  pushine  forward  young  men  desirous  of  making  the  Army  their  pro- 
fession, who  had  shown  capacity.  If  they  passed  the  Staff  College,  or  in 
Indian  languages,  or  if  they  served  as  adjutant,  &c.,  might  an  artificial  addi- 
tion be  made  to  their  years  of  fervioe  wMdi  would  give  them  a  practical 
seniority  in  their  refi^ent  9  The  Duke  of  Oambridge  thought  that  would  be 
very  objectionabla  He  was  not  at  aU  sure  that  the  officers  who  pass  the  Staff 
College  were  the  best  to  be  promoted.  He  should  prefer  taking  the  best  regi- 
mental officers  he  could  pick  out,  and  would  oertsJnly  give  tiie  class  suggested 
no  special  advantages.  They  set  already  Staff  appointments  by  going  to  the 
Staff  College.  The  lunior  Staff  appointments  are  always  given  to  offices  who 
have  passed  the  College.  As  to  the  rest,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  an 
officer  passes  in  Hindnstant  for  instance,  he  is  a  good  officer.  Many  great 
bookworms  are  very  moderate  officers.  The  Commaz^ier-in-Chief  prefers  a  man 
who  has  led  his  company  or  his  rquadron  well,  and  who  is  known  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  conmianding  officer  to  be  a  man  io  be  relied  upon  at  tlie  outposts. 
No  doubt,  said  Lord  Penzance,  mere  literary  acquirements  form  but  one  qual- 
ffication  for  a  good  officer;  and  his  Royal  Highness  replied  that  he  dia  not 
object  to  them  at  xill,  but  still  he  did  not  think  yoa  ought  to  rely  on  them  solely. 
You  ought  not  to  give  undue  jOTeponderance  to  them  over  really  military 
requirementa  Assenting  to  a  different  suggestion  from  the  chairman  in  refer- 
ence to  the  younger  officers  of  a  regimentrhis  Royal  Highness  said  you  would 
always  be  able  to  pick  out  the  b«t  man  in  a  regiment  ftt)m  the  feeling  of  a 
r^ment.  Ho  would  himself  infinitely  prefer  to  pick  out  the  best  man  by 
regimental  intuition  than  by  any  tesc  examination.  If  he  were  to  ask  tbie 
commanding  officers  to  recommend  the  best  man  for  the  Staff,  he  would  get 
the  best 

Appointment  from  the  Staff  CoUege, 

The  principle  of  appointing  from  the  Staff  College  has  not  been  carried  out 
hitherto  to  the  full  extent  in  the  upper  grades,  the  officers  not  havine  been  of 
the  rank  to  justify  it;  besides  which,  His  Royal  Highness  prefers  to  nave  the 
power  of  putting  his  own  hand  on  a  man  who  he  is  satisaed  would  make  a 
(rood  Staff  officer,  rather  than  merely  to  look  to  those  who  have  passed  the 
College  r  xamlnation.  Returning  to  promotion  by  '^  regimental  intuition,''  his 
Royal  Highness  said  that  if  by  selection  you  promote  men  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, you  will  destroy  the  regiment  entirely.  You  can  only  promote  out  of 
the  regiment.  For  instance,  there  were  a  great  many  lieutenants  who  went 
to  Ashantee,  and  whenever  you  can  you  would  give  them  a  pull  if  they  have 
been  well  thought  of.  You  would  select  them  for  promotion  on  occasions 
when  you  do  not  want  to  give  promotion  in  there^^enl  The  promotion  was 
for  service  in  the  field  and  not  merely  for  suooeas  m  examination.  His  Royal 
Highnpfw  did  not  think  the  system  could  be  carried  out  through  the  medium  of 
unattached  promotion.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  get  an  officer  who  was  once 
promoted  to  unattached  rank  back  mto  the  service,  because,  of  course,  when 
promotion  goes  in  a  regunent,  all  the  officers  expect  to  have  the  benefit,  unless 
there  is  some  default.  To  take  the  case  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  rule,  and  it  was  in  the  Warrant,  that  a  man  who  got  brevet  rank  in 
the  field  had  a  right  to  claim  its  conversion  into  substantive  rank.  That  gave 
him  positive  rank  in  the  Army;  but  some  majors  who  then  took  substantive 
rank  have  never  been  brought  back  to  this  day,  and,  it  is  fearec^  never  can  be. 

E""  thought  they  were  doing  themselves  a  good  turn  in  takmg  substantive 
but  there  really  has  never  been  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  back, 
men  have  been  lost  and  made  discontented  and  unhappy.  It  would  be 
just  the  same  now,  because  if  you  are  to  have,  as  a  rule,  regunputalpromotion 
with  rejection,  very  few,  indeed,  would  be  brought  back  from  the  Unattached 
List. 

With  regard  to  Staff  appointments  his  Royal  Highness  thought  the  five 
years'  rule  ought  to  be  maintained,  but  the  muitary  authorities  ought  to  have 
very  large  powers  to  reappoint  men  who  have  shown  themselves  ve]^  capable 
of  Staff  appofaitmeiita.  They  have,  in  faxA,  at  present  unlimited  power.  In 
the  higto  grades,  the  appointments  are  all  maoe  now  by  the  selection  of  his 
RoyaTHighness  in  con  jimction  with  his  Staff,  but  he  holds  himself  responsible. 
As  a  n^  he  would  not  reappoint,  but  on  emeigeocies  he  would  look  for  men 
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who  had  been  on  the  Staff ,  and  he  would  selecttfaematonoe,  without  any  Imlta- 
tion,  whether  they  bad  had  a  Staff  appomtment  lately  or  not  On  the  con- 
trary,  he  ahotdd  prefer  them,  and  tbe  feeling  of  the  Anny  would  be  in  tKfot 
of  soch  a  oourse.  In  ordinary  times  of  peace  a  Staff  appointment  of  fire 
yean  is  a  good  rule,  and  one  which  is  to  tne  advantage  of  toe  juniors;  bat  he 
shoald  never  allow  it  to  prevent  him  from  reappointing  a  man  who  really 
showed  very  great  merit  in  pref erenoe  even  to  a  man  who  nad  not  been  on  tte 
Staff.  In  uie  event  of  pressure  he  would  take  the  man  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  prove  himself  an  efikdent  Staff  ofllcer. 

Sftvct  JVomoMon. 

Officers  now  often  imagine,  when  going  on  foreign  servioe»  that  they  are 
sure  to  get  brevet  It  is  a  gmt  mistake.  Unless  uiey  get  some  brevet  pro- 
motion, they  think  they  are  discredited.  Brevet  should  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule;  whereas  the  feeling  appears  to  be  now  that  brevet  Phonld  be  the 
rule,  and  non-brevet  the  exception.  Brevet  should,  in  general,  be  confined  to 
distinguished  personal  service. 

He  wished  he  could  say  brevet  promotion  was  not  essential,  but  he  did  not 
see  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it  Some  have  thought,  and  he  himself  thought, 
that  in  many  cases,  if  you  had  a  lorj^  power  of  giving  good  service  rewards, 
that  would  tEike  the  place  of  brevet  m  some  respecta,  say  £100  a  year  additional 
pay,  or  £60  additional  pay  to  a  captain,  and  so  on,  that  would,  to  a  ocrtain 
extent  take  the  place  of  orevet;  but  that  would  not  give  the  man  the  pull  that 
he  has  in  Army  rank,  because,  of  course,  the  advanni^  in  Army  rank  is  very 
great  Take  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself  very 
much.  He  had  very  good  luck,  and  he  knew  how  to  avail  nimself  of  it,  but  he 
wai  only  a  substantive  major  when  he  was  promoted  to  general  officer,  and  if 
ho  had  not  had  his  Army  rank  by  brevet  he  would  not  have  been  where  he  was 
now.  If  you  do  away  with  brevet  a  ^;ood  many  men  could  never  come  to  the 
frnnt  at  a^L  It  is  much  less  objectionable  than  the  selection  of  men  for  a 
higher  sn^  >:  tantive  rank,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  many  officers  This  injures 
no  one,  and  yet  puts  a  man  forward.  A  good  service  pension  would  not  give  the 
advantage  gained  in  that  way.  Tbe  reason  why  unattached  promotion  would 
not  be  so  gm)d  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  man  back  to  full  pay.  A  man 
who  receives  brevet  rank  remains  on  full  pay. 


Entrance  by  CompeUHve  SboaminaJtion. 


The  I 


rhe  frystsm  of  entrance  into  the  Army  through  a  competitive  examinatlan 
has  not  as  yet  produced  much  change.  If  there  is  any  at  all,  perhaps  it  is  that 
it  has  excluded  some  men  whom  otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  see  hi  the 
Army;  but  it  is  very  early  to  give  any  decided  opinion.  Competitive  exam- 
ination is,  however,  most  objectionable.  The  only  good  system  is  a  qualifying 
examination.  You  may  put  the  qualifying  examination  as  high  as  you  uke; 
you  may  moke  it  higher  than  the  competiBve  even  if  yon  like;  but  by  com- 
petitive examination  you  lose  tome  of  the  very  best  officers  you  could  possibly 
nave  in  the  Army.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  you  are  to 
have  a  qualifying  examination  it  isnoctobeanii^one.  It  rests  with  the 
authorities  to  aecide  bow  high  it  shoald  be.  But  the  moment  you  make  it  com- 
petitive, you  exclude  a  laige  number  of  men  who  have  not  had  the  same 
msbruction  as  some  of  their  neighbors.  Yoo  give  a  commission  to  the  hii^iest 
intellectual  acquirements,  and  no  other  considerations  are  taken  into  account 
These  acquirements  are  by  no  means  the  only  quality  wanted  in  an  officer.  "  I 
am  all  for  examination.''  his  Royal  Highness  continued,  '*  but  I  am  for  a  qnali 
fyjng  examination,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  you  can 
put  as  high  or  as  low  as  you  like."  The  moment  you  make  it  compotitave  you 
ai^  obliged  rigidly  to  adnere  to  the  results  of  that  system.  A  certain  amount 
of  acquired  knowledge  should  be  a  sine  qud  non.  but  a  competitive  examinar 
tion  gives  you  a  great  many  men  whose  actual  scientiflc  acquirements  are 
hitler  than  vou  would  get  if  it  was  only  a  analifyinff  examination,  while  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  you  would  get  as  good  officers.  Some  of  tbe  men  with  the 
highest  qualiflcations  in  respect  of  acquirements,  the  most  skUful  in  languages, 
have  indeed  had  other  qualities  cotxifained,  and  they  are  just  the  men  you 
would  like  to  have;  but  you  wouldnot  lose  those  men  if  you  had  a  high  qualify- 
ing examination,  whereas,  when  you  come  down  to  menof  rather  lower  aoquir>  - 
ments,  you  may  find  a  very  fhie  fellow  who  has  not  the  same  ability  for  studv, 
and  alUKMigh  the  man  who  studied  with  him  mav  be  a  very  inferior  man  in 
pifcysigtf  e,  yet  he  gets  the  preference.  The  two  oonmtions,  mental  and  physical, 
might  be  combined. 
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JAMBS  A.  HILLH0U8B. 


FBOVBSSIOV  OF  LVmSBS  PAST  AND  PBWENT.* 

Whilk  comparing  the  opinions  prevalent  at  different  periods,  the 
question  sometimes  rises  in  the  mind,  whether  the  profession  of 
Letters  be  not  fallen  from  the  rank  it  once  held  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind.  If  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Ancient  world  of 
Philosophers,  Orators,  and  Poets,  worshiped  in  their  own  day,  as 
well  as  canonized  by  after  times; — of  Lyceums,  Academies,  and 
Philosophic  gardens,  so  illustrious  as  to  decide  the  nomenclature 
of  their  age ; — of  literary  contests  before  ten  thousand  auditors ; — 
of  histories  and  tragedies,  pronounced  before  assembled  Greece ; — 
of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  antiquity,  avowedly  manifesting  his 
conception  of  the  Iliad  by  his  life  and  actions ; — ^if  these  be  deemed 
allusions  to  times  too  remote,  turn  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Behold  all 
Europe,  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  combat- 
ing for  subtilties,  which  neither  party  understood,  with  the  animosity 
of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines :  consider  the  universities  of  Paris  and 
Oxford,  with  their  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  students :  enu- 
merate in  the  halls  of  Cambridge,  Salamanca,  Bologna,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  Montpellier,  and  Salerno,  the  eager  and  enthusiastic  mul- 
titudes. Follow  those,  who  first  caught  the  irradiation  of  reviving 
letters,  in  their  painful  and  dangerous  pilgrimages  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  ; — ransacking  the  dusty  receptacles  of  monastic 
lore  for  classic  treasures.  Mark  their  exultation ;  and  hear  the  an- 
swering acclaim  on  the  discovery  of  a  numuscript.  See  sovereign 
Princes  defending  the  Faith  with  peaceful  weapons,  and  disputing 
the  priae  with  their  own  poets,  and  prowest  Knights  defying 
Trouv^res  and  Troubadours  to  literary  strife. 

*  From  an  AMnm  by  Jubh  A.  HilUioan  (mo  of  Jumt  HinboiM,  N«w  HaTsn,  Coon.,  emi- 
owtlbrlifapffMtienlnMlHj  inpobUea&ln  w  nmnhmuiihB  fltalo  nad  Natioool  Lafhktaio, 
MidMCMnailMMioir«rtb«BelMol  Fund),  notboc  of  Haiad,  Dj—wr—  m  JUfw§ttU^  and  othar 
poUioaUow  (from  1819  to  1830)  which  wora  uroad  in  a  eollaelod  fiinn  in  two  Tolumat  in  1838. 
Ba  WM  bofo  in  17SS  aad  diad  In  1841-axhihiUnc,  in  Utqoiat  HlHaiy  flodiM  and  aatlWlf.a 
haootiM  aiOMpli  aflha  praftHiaMl  MB  of  lallMi. 
24 
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These,  and  similar  indices  of  the  times,  are  too  familiar  to  need 
enumerating :  but  the  world  at  laige  laj  in  the  shadow  of  ignorance. 
Knowledge  was  the  purchase  of  prodigious  toil,  and  they  who 
achieved  its  honors  were  regarded  with  envy  and  admiration.  The 
fjBunished  intellect  once  roused,  however,  to  a  sense  of  its  necessi- 
ties, grew  clamorous  for  supplies.  A  book  became  a  treasure, — 
feasted  on, — ruminated, — kept  in  contact  with  the  feelings, — and 
thus  into  the  fused  and  heated  mind  could  transmit  its  coloring  and 
vitality.  No  multiplicity  of  entertainment  paralyzed  curiosity, — 
no  skimming  of  magazines,  themselves  the  skimmings  of  things  as 
worthless, — ^no  trumpery  annuals,  no  frothy  monthlies,  troubled 
mankind : — no  light  reading  then  filled  with  fumes  and  vapor  the 
receptacle  of  knowledge. 

But  though  fewer  books,  more  lovingly  mastered,  may  have 
formed  more  vigorous  and  thinking  intellects;  and  though  the 
wreath  of  genius  darted  intenser  splendor  through  the  surrounding 
gloom ;  it  is  far  from  following,  that  the  profession  of  letters  en- 
joyed a  greater  amount  of  honor.  More  idolatry  may  have  been 
lavished  on  its  chief  ornaments ;  but  its  aggregate  respect  and  con- 
sideration must  be  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  numbers  who 
can  appreciate  its  claims.  Measuring  in  this  way,  a  comparison  can 
not  stand.  Instead  of  a  few  long-lost  volumes,  rescued  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  learning,  and  transferred  to  the  cabinets  of  Kings, 
or  the  collections  of  the  wealthy,  we  see  books  multiplied  into 
household  articles.  Knowledge  no  longer  glimmers  like  the  streaks 
of  the  far-off  dawn ;  but,  like  the  risen  luminary,  penetrates  the 
casement  of  the  cottage  as  well  as  cloistered  windows.  Instead  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  thousands  and  millions  now  gather  the  fruit  of 
learning,  and  feel  the  electric  stroke  of  genius. 

BELA.TrVB  EAKK   OF  LETBBATUBB  AND  SOIENO& 

Were  we  to  weigh  systems  of  intellectual  philosophy,  his- 
tories, and  poems,  against  the  scientific  applications  of  steam,  and 
the  necromancy  of  chemistry, — a  chapter  of  Locke  against  a  party 
pamphlet, — the  richest  portion  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  against  the 
maps,  sections,  submarine,  and  subterranean,  wonders  of  the  Oeol- 
ogists,  and  accept  the  decision  of  the  multitude,  such  anticipations 
might  not  seem  fantastic.  Were  there  no  transient  tastes, — ^no  ex- 
hausting of  all  things  that  relate  to  mere  matter, — could  scienc)B 
proceed  in  affecting  changes  for  centuries  to  come  with  the  same 
success  as  during  the  last  fifty  years ;-— could  we  hope  indeed  to  pry 
into  the  planets,  and  regale  ourselves  like  Beigerac  or  Astolpho 
umidst  the  wonders  of  the  Moon, — ^it  would  be  excusable  to  fear 
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the  utter  absoiption  of  Btadious  mmds  in  Bcientific  reBearches,  and 
of  the  world's  onriositj  in  watching  their  astonishing  results.  But 
for  gifted  men,  who  see  as  through  an  optic  tube  the  instructive 
past,  and  are  able  to  reach  an  independent  estimate  of  the  value 
and  dignitj  of  human  pursuits ;  to  despair  of  those  which  relate  to 
the  mind  itself, — which  feed  its  essence,  preserve  its  puritj,  and 
impart  its  radiance, — ^is  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  their  own  con- 
victions, and  a  denial  of  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Is  it  not  glaringlj  unphilosophical,  to  rank  secondary  to  its  mere 
instruments  what  is  coessential  to  the  moving  agent  9 — ^to  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  laws  of  matter,  the  interests  of  the  very  power  by 
whose  restless  searchings  they  were  brought  to  light  f — Shall  we  in- 
deed admit  the  classifications  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms ; — ^theories  respecting  the  structure  of  the  globe ; — disputed 
dogmas  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;— or  mooted  points  of  poli- 
tics,— ^to  bind,  as  to  its  noblest  task,  that  principle  which  can  ex- 
pound its  own  interior  mysteries ; — ^which  can  disclose  the  secrets 
and  draw  the  moral  of  departed  ages ; — which  can  climb  up  into 
heaven,  and  go  down  into  hell,  and  can  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  ? 

That^  on  which  individual  refinement  and  social  happiness  de- 
pendf — which  humanizes  the  heart,  embellishes  the  imagination,  ac- 
quaints reason  with  its  objects,  and  conscience  with  its  duties, — ^is  a 
higher  pursuit  than  naked  science.  The  great  Masters  of  Literature 
need  not  shrink  from  the  comparison.  They  administer  in  things 
invisible,  and  not  made  with  hands ;  but  they  belong  to  a  mightier 
dispensation,  and  the  relations  they  establish  can  not  terminate  with 
material  worlds. — ^Let  not  these  remarks  be  misunderstood.  Sci- 
ence is  the  pivot,  and  axis,  of  the  machine  of  Ufe ; — ^many  of  its  les- 
sons are  wonderful  and  sublime;  and  we  have  all  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  united  in  its  professors  the  graces  of  letters  with  the 
utmost  intellectual  exactness.  Nothing  more  is  intended  than  to  place 
the  cause  of  Literature  on  its  true  elevation,  and  to  answer  the  re- 
proaches so  often  cast  upon  it  by  men  of  one  idea,  or  of  unreflective 
habits,  as  unprofitable  to  its  followers,  and  useless  to  society, — not 
seeming  to  be  aware  that  society  itself,  in  their  acceptation  of  the 
term,  could  not  subsist,  if  its  treasures  and  spirit  were  swept  away. 

UTERATUBB  AS  A  TITLE  TO  BBSPBOT. 

Wealth,  talents,  and  high  birth,  with  its  usual  concomitants,  have 
heretofore  divided  the  homage  of  mankind.  One  of  these  titles  to 
respect,  namely,  ancestral  distinction,  we  have  deemed  inconsistent 
witii  weightier  interests.    But,  among  our  British  progenitors,  it 
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was  reoogniMd  in  ito  fiillest  extent,  and  gnaided  by  pririleges  tlult 
erected  the  Anglo-Nonpan  Aristocracy  into  the  most  powerful  and 
high-spirited  class  in  feudal  Europe.  Participators  with  the  Con- 
queror in  the  hazards  and  glory  of  his  enterprise,  they  were  reward- 
ed with  ample  territories.  Drawing  around  them  their  battlements, 
and  discharging  amidst  their  own  feudatories  the  functions  of  inde- 
pendent princes,  their  spirits  grew  too  haughty  to  brook  the  arbi- 
trary sway  of  their  acknowledged  soyereigns.  Singly  or  combmed, 
they  remonstrated,  resbted,  imposed  restrictions,  extorted  charters, 
— till  the  Nimrods  who  griped  the  English  scepter  were  tamed,  and 
paled  in  by  ordinances.  Though  turbulent  and  quarrelsome  when 
without  weightier  occupation,  under  a  popular,  that  is,  a  warlike  mon- 
arch, and  against  a  foreign  foe,  the  Aristocracy  were  foremost  in 
danger  and  prodigal  of  their  blood.  But  the  People  were  made  of 
the  same  thews  and  sinews  as  their  nobles.  They,  too,  felt  the  Teu- 
tonic stream  bounding  in  their  veins :  they  bethought  them  of  rights, 
and  began  to  parley  with  their  hands  upon  their  hilts.  By  degrees, 
they  framed  an  organ,  and  through  it  have  persisted  in  making 
themselves  heard,  till  the  whisper  of  the  Commons  has  become  for- 
midable to  their  once  lawless  masters. 

This  '  old  and  haughty  nation'  is  our  progenitor ;  and  under  the 
influences  above  described,  were  boro  and  educated  the  Patriarchs 
oi  the  American  States.  These  remarkable  men  have  received  their 
meed  too  often  to  leave  a  trait  to  be  disclosed.  Ton  know  their 
primitive  and  martyr-like  faith,  their  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and 
their  resolution  to  encounter  every  hazard,  for  a  greater  share  of 
political  and  religious  freedom.  Parting,  in  dissatisfection,  with 
their  native  land,  suffering  every  physical  extremity,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  bonds  that  wound  deeper  than  the  flesh;  they  naturally  re- 
solved,— ^if  human  courage,  and  human  will,  under  the  favor  of 
Heaven,  could  do  it, — to  secure  their  objects.  When,  therefore,  in 
process  of  time,  principles  which  they  deemed  subversive  of  these 
objects,  were  pressed  upon  them,  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  ever 
acted  sprang  into  distincter  action.  The  fether  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  his  natal  soil ;  the  descendant  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  parent  government.  As  domestic  quarrels  are  bitter, 
and  we  are  the  sons  of  men  who  participated  in  that  with  Britain, 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  we  had  grown  up  with  an  exaggerated 
and  rather  unphilosophical  dislike  of  some  of  her  outward  forms, 
and  with  a  blind  admiration  of  the  fEmltless  excellence  of  our  own. 
That  wcy  abstractly  as  men,  are  snnerior  to  our  English  forefiMlien, 
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would  be  hard  to  proTO.  I^  as  memben  of  a  political  oommmiity, 
we  excel  them  in  virtoe,  or  jntter  notions  of  human  rights,  we  owe 
that  sapeiiority  to  circumstances.  The  Anglo-Norman  Government 
has  endured  nearly  eight  centuries :  under  it  have  appeared  exmples 
of  genius,  Tirtue,  and  valor,  not  surpassed  in  the  aonals  of  our 
species ;  and,  with  an  handsbreath  of  territory,  it  is  still  great  and 
glorious  among  the  nations. 

Our  history  bepins  with  the  abandonment  of  time-honored  things, 
and  the  disruption  of  old  attachments.  We  have  no  antiquity,  no 
ancestral  prejudices,  to  honor.  We  have,  as  it  were,  built  an  empire 
in  a  day,  and  one  of  our  dangers  is  indicated  by  symptoms  of  too 
slightly  reverencing  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  Reformers  by 
trade, — despisers  of  things  cumbrous,  or  antiquated, — ^to  alter, — ^to 
build  anew — are  our  amusement  and  delight ;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  in  these  matters,  we  excel  all  ancient  and  modem  archi- 
tects. Having  no  lna$  toward  a  state  of  rest, — ^no  anchoring  feel- 
ings,— IB  there  not  risk  of  some  day  drifting  before  wild  opinions, 
or  steering  by  some  leas  faithful  instrument  than  that  which  we  have 
heretofore  trusted  I — ^We  present  the  spectacle  of  a  people  risen  sud- 
denly to  the  dignity  of  a  primary  Power,  without  an  individual 
among  the  millions  who  can  call  himself^  in  a  political  sense,  better 
than  his  neighbor.  There  is  before  our  eyes  no  order  of  men  whose 
biiih  places  them,  at  once  and  for  ever,  on  the  summits  of  life, 
whence  they  can  calmly  view  the  complex  scene  of  human  action. 
Among  us,  all  are  breathless  and  pursuing ;  all  mixed  in  the  dust 
and  conflict  of  the  course.  None  stands,  like  our  national  emblem 
on  the  clifl^ 

CImt,  eonstant,  onobtenraat,  unabased. 
In  Iht  Mid  ligbt  aboTa  tlw  d0wi  of  Dioni.' 

Hence,  no  examples  of  eharaeter  can  be  formed  among  us  wholly 
exempt  from  popular  influences.  The  vantage  of  instructed  leisure, 
— ^the  power  and  dignity  of  immense  wealth  as  a  natural  birthright, 
— ^a  noble  theatre  of  action  insured  by  the  laws,  where  patriotism 
can  act,  and  eloquence  persuade,  without  asking  leave  of  the  multi- 
tude,— ^the  impulse  to  high,  perhaps  to  proud  sentiments,  which  a 
name  transmitted  through  a  long  and  glorious  line  tends  to  inspire, 
— all  these  are  influential  eatises  ;  and  have  shot  downwards  through 
the  gentry  and  people  of  England  a  tone  of  sentiment  salutary  in 
thai  commercial  nation. 

We  are  &r  from  regretting,  that  some  of  these  influences  are  not 
found  here;   for  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  picture;  and  100  have 
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chosen  to  look  to  other  coiiBenratiTe  principles.  Onr  allegiance  is 
sworn  to  a  Mistress  of  higher  than  regal  lineage,  and  more  than 
Queenly  beaaty ; — whose  cheek  reveals  the  dawn,  that  many  mar- 
tyrs have  died  to  hasten ; — whose  adorning  jewels,  are  the  tears  of 
the  oppressed,  worn  in  remembrance  of  a  day  of  liberation.  To 
assert  that  allegiance,  these  States  wonld  rise,  we  firmly  believe, 
against  the  World ! — With  this  declaration  of  poUlical  fidth,  and 
the  assnrance,  that  no  allusion  will  be  had  to  any  individual,  or 
party,  we  hope  to  be  indulged  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  remark. 

With  no  constitutional  superiors ;  responsible  only  to  magistrates 
of  their  own  choosing ;  being  the  fountains  of  power,  and  the  dis- 
pensers of  office,  and  therefore  flattered  by  the  venal,  as  a//-irt>e,  all- 
good  ;  is  there  no  danger  lest  the  People  become  heady  ?  aspire  to 
dictate  in  things  they  can  not  understand  ?  mistake  lawlessness  for 
freedom,  and  licentiousness  for  liberty  9 — Whence  proceed  the  out- 
breakings  of  popular  violence  through  the  land  9-— Whence  comes 
the  fierce,  the  deepening  clamor  for  the  PeopU^t  right, — ^namely, 
men  whose  skill  is  with  the  plowshare,  and  the  workman's  hammer, 
— ^to  imtruet  their  legislators, — ^to  govern,  like  automatons,  those 
whom  they  have  selected,  or  ought  to  have  selected,  for  their  integ^ 
lity  and  wisdom,  and  whose  decisions  common  sense  would  leave 
to  judgment  and  conscience,  enlightened  by  debate  t 

Many  of  our  faults,  much  of  our  danger,  are  chaigeable  on  a 
reckless  Press,  No  institutions,  or  principles,  are  spared  its  empiric 
handling.  The  most  sacred  axioms  of  jurisprudence,  the  most  un- 
blemished public  characters,  the  vital  points  of  constitutional  policy 
and  safety,  are  dragged  into  discussion,  and  exposed  to  scorn,  by 
presumptuous  scribblers,  from  end  to  end  of  the  nation,  simply  be- 
cause bread  is  a  necessary  of  life  to  them,  and  politics  to  the  people. 
Made  masters,  as  they  imagine,  of  the  gravest  interests  by  these 
shallow  and  mischievous  disquisitions,  some  become  puffed  up  with 
a  dangerous  conceit  of  their  own  intelligence ;— others,  misled,  by 
falsities,  err  with  right  intentions ; — and  thousands  corrupted  by  the 
abuse  heaped,  in  turn,  on  all  men  and  all  measures,  lose  their  belief 
in  political  virtue,  and  cease  to  reverence  any  thing. 

So  torpid  in  our  moral  sense,  and  so  short-sighted  our  policy, 
that,  from  trivial  motives,  we  patronize  public  prints,  whose  con- 
ductors we  believe,  and  admit,  to  be  profligate;  we  help  to  difiuse 
their  pestilential  matter  through  the  land,  and  then  murmur,  and 
tremble,  at  the  plague-epots  which  break  out  upon  the  people.    No 
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other  Bfttion  has  passed  in  so  short  a  time  from  the  use,  to  the  abuse, 
of  this  tremendous  engine. 

The  standard  of  national  taste  and  acquirement  is  thus  exposed 
to  depreciation.  Men  lose  their  intellectual  ardor,  their  sensibilitj 
to  glorj ;  they  are  paralyzed  by  an  atmosphere  whose  influence  they 
can  not  resist,  and  will  not  yield  to, — in  which  laurels  wither,  and 
garlands  fade. — Look  around  and  look  back :  compare  the  public 
men  of  our  later,  with  those  of  our  earlier  day ;  and  be  yourselves 
the  judges.  Number  the  illustrious  heads  whom  you  would  now 
bow  down  to  with  irresistible  respect  Where  are  they  ? — Whom 
do  we  trust  or  reverence  ? — Where  is  our  cohort  of  civic  wisdom  ? 
where  is  the  solitary  example  of  unsl&ndered  patriotism  ? — ^Yet  with 
our  physical  increase,  extending  fame,  and  independent  rank,  one 
would  suppose  motives  might  be  found,  inspiring  enough  to  carry  us 
onward  in  intellectual  and  moral  glory. 

The  passion  for  office,  and  the  parties  which  it  combines  and 
inspires,  fills  the  country  with  disquiet,  the  villages  with  dissension, 
the  cities  with  violence ;  it  troubles  our  hearts  with  bitterness,  our 
firesides  with  disputes,  and  the  universal  atmosphere  with  confiict- 
ing  fidsehoods.  It  firightfully  expedites  that  corruption,  which  all 
history  teaches  to  be  sd9Sciently  inseparable  from  a  nation's  growing 
wealth.  It  engenders  heart-burnings  in  these  States,  whose  smoth- 
ered embers  will  break  out  in  future  mischiefl  It  has  struck  alarm 
into  the  hearts  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen,  and  drawn  from 
them  bodings  which  ought  to  smk  deeply  into  ours. 

Politka  and  the  Love  of  M(mey  control  our  hearts,  and  direct  our 
energies,  with  an  exdusiveness  not  elsewhere  found.  In  Greece,  lit- 
erary and  intellectual  distinction,  in  Rome,  military  glory,  in  Europe, 
political  privileges  and  noble  blood,  left  mere  wealth  a  secondary 
title  to  consideration.  Hete^  there  is  nothing  to  refine,  nothing  to 
limit,  its  injurious  influence.  This  is  our  other  Demon,  He  is  an 
arrogant,  yet  a  base  spirit.  In  his  need, — he  boweth, — he  subserv- 
eth, — ^he  waiteth  to  take  advantage, — ^he  speaketh  double  meanings, 
— ^he  hath  a  covetous  eye  upon  his  neighbor, — ^he  pincheth, — he 
hoardeth.  Over  the  wheels  of  his  splendor,  he  crieth  to  Learning, 
to  Genius,  to  Philanthropy : — '  What  have  ye  been  about  all  your 
days,  unfortunate  foot  passengers  P — ^Precluded,  as  we  are,  from 
founding  fitmilies,  the  desire  is  aggravated  to  accumulate  rapidly 
while  there  is  a  span  of  life  to  enjoy :  possessing  no  touchstone  of 
rank,  all  imagine,  that  wealth  will  admit  them,  especially  in  the 
cities,  to  upper  seats,  and  they  are  impatient  to  occupy.    But  alas  I 
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no  sooner  aie  we  trantfened  from  dust,  toi^  and  jMundmony  to  tlie 
&r-off  and  brilliant  firmament  of  Fashion,  tlian  cmel  apprehensions 
assail  us,  lest  onr  stellary  position  should  lose  its  luster  bj  fresh  in- 
truders from  our  native  sphere! 

OOBBlOnTB  VOBOI  OV  L1TBUTUR& 

But  how  can  this  excess  be  reclaimed?  To  whom  shall  it  be  re- 
signed? What  force  can  now  unclench  the  giant  grasp  of  the 
People  ? — ^The  young  Titan  has  risen  up,  and  shaken  his  '  invincible 
locks,'  and  proved  his  surpassing  strength. — ^Though  he  can  not  be 
deprived  of  his  power,  may  not  his  eyes  be  enlightened,  his  heart 
be  refined,  his  purposes  aud  aims  made  beneficient  and  wise? 
Therein  lies  our  hope  I — And  in  casting  about  for  the  means  of  op- 
posing the  senswU,  selfishy  and  mercenary  tendencies  of  our  nature, 
(the  real  Hydra  of  free  institutions),  and  of  so  elevating  man,  as  to 
render  it  not  chimerical  to  expect  from  him  the  safe  ordering  of  his 
steps,  no  mere  human  agency  can  be  compared  with  the  resources 
laid  up  in  the  great  Trbasurb-Houbb  of  Litbraturx. — ^There,  is 
collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, — the  volumes  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet : — ^there  stand  the  heroic 
patterns  of  courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  virtue : — ^there, 
are  embodied  the  gentler  attributes,  which  soften  and  purify,  while 
they  charm,  the  heart : — there  lie  the  charts  of  those  who  have  ex- 
plored the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul :-— there,  the  dear-bought 
testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  shows, 
that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker's  will : — 
there  stands  the  Poet's  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings : 
— ^there  hang  the  deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriot 
eloquence  has  poured  its  inspiring  echoes  over  oppressed  nations : — 
there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own  self-emitted  light,  repose  the 
Heavenly  Oracles.  This  glorious  fane,  vast,  and  ftiU  of  wonders, 
has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and 
could  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of  savages. 

M01TVX8  AKD  OBJBOTS   FOB  TOUKO  USS  OW  WXALIH  AND  LBIBUBB. 

A  restless,  discontented,  aspiring,  immortal  principle,  placed  in  a 
material  fonUf  whose  clamorous  q>petites,  bitter  painsi  and  final 
languishing  and  decay,  are  perpetuslly  at  war  with  the  peace  and 
innocence  of  the  spiritual  occupant ;  and  have,  moreover,  power  to 
jeopard  its  lasting  welfeune ;  is  the  mysterious  oombination  of  Hu- 
man Nature  I  To  employ  the  never-resting  fisoulty ;  to  turn  of  its 
desires  from  the  dangerous  illusions  of  the  senses  to  the  ennobling 
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eajoymentt  of  tbe  mind ;  to  place  before  the  high-reaching  princi- 
ple, oiyecU  that  will  excite,  and  reward,  iU  efforts,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  unfit  a  thing  immortal  for  the  probabilities,  that  await  it 
when  time  shaU  be  no  more; — ^theae  are  the  legitimate  aims  of  a 
perftci  education. 

Left  to  the  scanty  round  of  gratifications  supplied  by  the  senses, 
or  eked  by  the  frivolons  gayeties  which  wealth  mistakes  for  pleasure, 
the  unfurnished  mind  becomes  weary  of  all  things  and  itsell  With 
the  capacity  to  feel  its  frretchedness,  but  without  tastes  or  intellect* 
ual  light  to  guide  it  to  any  ayenue  of  escape,  it  gropes  round  its 
confines  of  day,  with  the  sensations  of  a  caged  wild  beast.  It  riseih 
up,  it  moveth  to  and  fro,  it  lieth  down  again.  In  the  morning  it 
says,  Would  God  it  were  evening !  in  the  evening  it  cries,  Would 
Gk>d  it  were  morning !  Driven  in  upon  itself,  with  passions  and  der 
sires  that  madden  for  action,  it  grows  desperate ;  its  vision  becomes 
perverted ;  and,  at  last,  vice  and  ignominy  seem  preferable  to  what 
the  great  Poet  calls  *  the  hell  of  the  lukewarm,*  Such  is. the  end  of 
many  a  youth,  to  whom  authoritative  discipline  and  enlaiged  teach- 
ing might  have  early  opened  the  interesting  spectacle  of  man's  past 
and  prospective  destiny.  Instead  of  languishing, — ^his  mind  might 
have  throbbed,  and  burned,  over  the  trials,  the  oppressions,  the  forti- 
tude, the  triumphs,  of  men  and  nations : — ^breathed  upon  by  the  life- 
giving  lips  of  the  Patriot,  he  might  have  discovered,  that  he  had  not 
only  a  country  to  love,  but  a  head  and  a  heart  to  serve  her : — going 
out  with  Science,  in  her  researches  through  the  universe,  hetnight 
have  found,  amidst  the  secrets  of  Nature,  ever-growing  food  for  re- 
flection and  delight : — ^ascending  where  the  Muses  sit^  he  might  have 
gased  on  transporting  scenes,  and  transfigured  beings;  and  snatched, 
through  heaven's  half-unfolded  portals^  glinq>8es  unutterable  of 
things  beyond. 

The  mischievous,  and  truly  American  notion,  that,  to  enjoy  a  re- 
spectable position,  every  man  must  traffic^  or  preachy  otpraetiee^  or 
hold  an  office^  brings  to  beggary  and  infiuny,  many  who  might  have 
lived,  under  a  juster  estimate  of  things,  usefully  and  happily ;  and 
cuts  us  off  fix>m  a  needful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  portion  of  society. 
The  necessity  of  laboring  for  sustenance  is,  indeed,  the  great  safe^ 
guard  <tf  the  world,  the  haUaet^  without  which  the  wild  passions  of 
men  would  bring  communities  to  ^>eedy  wreck  But  man  will  not 
labor  without  a  motim ;  and  successful  accumulation,  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  deprives  the  son  of  this  impulse.  Instead,  then,  of 
vainly  contending  against  laws,  as  insurmonntahle  as  those  of  physics, 
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and  attemptmg  to  drive  their  children  into  lucrative  indostry,  why 
do  not  men,  who  hare  made  themselveB  opulent,  open  their  eyes,  at 
once,  to  the  glaring  fitust,  that  the  cause, — ^the  cause  itself, — ^which 
braced  their  own  nerves  to  the  struggle  for  fortune,  does  not  exist 
for  their  ofispring  ?  The  father  has  taken  from  the  son  his  motive/ 
— a  motive  confessedly  important  to  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  by  every  consider- 
ation of  prudence  and  humanity,  neither  to  attempt  to  drag  him 
forward  without  a  cheering,  animating  principle  of  action, — ^nor 
recklessly  to  abandon  him  to  his  own  guidance, — nor  to  poison  him 
with  the  love  of  lucre  for  itself;  but,  under  new  circumstances, — 
with  new  prospects, — at  a  totaUy  different  starting-place  from  his 
own, — ^to  supply  other  motives,— dra,mu  from  our  sensibility  to  rep- 
utation,— from  our  natural  desire  to  know, — ^from  an  enlarged  view 
of  our  capacities  and  enjoyments, — and  a  more  high  and  liberal  es- 
timate of  our  relations  to  society.  Fearful,  indeed,  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  leaving  youth,  without  mental  resources,  to  the  temptations 
of  splendid  idleness !  Men  who  have  not  considered  this  subject, 
while  the  objects  of  their  affection  yet  surround  their  table,  drop 
no  seeds  of  generous  sentiments,  animate  them  with  no  discourse 
on  the  beauty  of  disinterestedness,  the  paramount  value  of  the 
mind,  and  the  dignity  of  that  renown  which  is  the  echo  of  illustri- 
ous actions.  Absorbed  in  one  pursuit,  their  morning  precept,  their 
mid-day  example,  and  their  evening  moral,  too  often  conspire  to 
teach 'a  single  maxim,  and  that  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  incul- 
cation, so  often  and  so  variously  repeated :  '  It  is  better  to  get  wis- 
dom than  gold.*  Right  views,  a  careful  choice  of  agents,  and  the 
delegation,  beUmeSy  of  strict  authority,  would  insure  the  object. 
Only  let  the  parent  feel,  and  the  son  be  early  taught^  that,  with  the 
command  of  money  and  leisure,  to  enter  on  manhood  without  hav- 
ing mastered  every  attainable  accomplishment,  is  more  disgraceful 
than  threadbare  garments,  and  we  might  have  the  happiness  to  see 
in  the  inheritors  of  paternal  wealth,  less  frequently,  idle,  ignorant 
prodigals  and  heart-breakers,  and  more  frequently,  high-minded, 
highly-educated  young  men,  embellishing,  if  not  called  to  public 
trusts,  a  private  station. 

With  such  a  chus  ornamenting  the  circles  of  our  chief  cities,  we 
should  soon  see  a  modification  of  claims.  The  arrogance  of  simple 
wealth  would  stand  rebuked,  before  the  double  title  of  those  who 
superadded  intellectual  distinction.  Accomplished  minds,  finding 
the  air  of  fiuhionable  assemblies  more  respirable,  would  more  fre- 
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qnenUj  yentuie  into  thenL  Society  might  be  lively,  varioos,  and 
intelligent; — an  alliance  of  wit^  learning,  genius,  and  fortane,  on 
terma  of  just  appreciation.  Meanwhile,  the  higher  standard  of  pub- 
Kc  sentiment  in  relation  to  intellectual  pursuits  would  thrill  along 
the  nerves  of  literature  and  the  arts, — ^to  thousands,  who  now  act  in 
the  belief^  that  money  is  the  true  and  only  Ealon«  With  the  juster 
recognition  of  mental  claims,  and  the  increasing  honors  paid  to  let- 
ters by  the  /etir,  would  follow  an  increase  of  respect  in  the  many. 
Thence  would  ensue  rectified  perceptions  as  to  man's  true  aims ;  a 
calmer  and  righter  mind ;  and  less  subserviency  to  our  passions. 

The  People  (meaning  the  mass)  have  been  sharper  sighted  to  their 
true  interests  than  the  rich.  The  means  of  elementary  education 
are  scattered  every  where ;  munificent  funds  are  established  in  many 
of  the  States,  which  insure  the  benefit  of  common  schools  to  all. 
Those  inferior  departments  of  knowledge,  whose  utiUty  is  more  ob- 
vious to  the  multitude,  and  within  their  aims,  have  been  provided 
for.  But  where  are  the  great  foundations  of  the  affluent?  where 
the  evidences  of  their  high  appreciation  of  a  noble  education  9  The 
sons  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic  are  pushing  forward ;  the  distance 
is  growing  less  and  less  between  them  and  the  heirs  of  the  wealthiest 
citixen : — ^nay,  often,  privation  and  seclusion  have  done  for  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  of  the  one,  what  the  amplest  means  and  opportu- 
nity have  fiuled  to  purchase  for  the  other, — fiuled  because  misap- 
plied, or  not  applied  at  alL  Blindness  to  the  real  value  of  intellect- 
ual accomplishment  lies  at  the  root  of  common  opinion;  and  must 
first  be  cured.  The  possessors  of  wealth  may,  then,  be  disenchanted 
of  the  notion,  that  their  sons,  if  not  installed  in  the  counting-room, 
or  distributed  among  the  professionsi  must  be  blotted  firom  the  roll 
of  useful  citixens. — ^They  must  and  can  be  convinced,  that  our  great- 
est want  b  the  want  of  an  order  combining  superior  means  with 
illuminated  minds ;  and  that  the  two  especial  testimonies,  required 
by  their  country,  at  the  hands  of  the  opulent^  are, — ^building  towers 
of  light  to  preserve  rational  liberty,  amidst  the  fogs  and  shallows  of 
democratical  fonaticism ;  and  bequeathing  to  her  their  sons  equipped, 
either  for  public  or  private  life,  by  a  consummate  edueation. 

■XAMPTJBB  nr  TBB  PAST  AMD  PBHUT. 

Oast  your  thoughts  backward,  and  say.  What  transpired  in  Egypt, 
between  Sesostris  and  Nectanebis  9  what  in  Assyria,  between  Ninus 
and  Sardanapalus?  what  in  Persia,  between  Rustan  and  Cyrus  f — 
Tet  these  were  predominating  Empires.  We  see  dimly,  through  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  vast  shapes  wearing  kingly  crowns,  moving  in 
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the  twilight^  with  power  in  their  hands,  and  violenee  in  their  hearta; 
we  hear  the  indistinct  tread  of  their  innumerable  armies ;  and,  here 
and  there,  a  pillar  remains  to  indicate  the  conqueror's  foot  Their 
pyramids,  their  mighty  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  the  fiagments.of  their 
gigantic  temples,  bespeak  their  industry,  superstition,  and  despotism. 
But  the  lessons  which  their  minuter  history  might  have  taught,  are 
for  erer  lost.  They,  and  others  like  them,  were  not  lettered  naUoM, 
and  they  have  passed  away,  with  all  their  vast  and  complex  inters 
ests,  with  aD  their  glory  or  ignominy,  with  all  that  could  instruct 
and  influence  after  ages.  How  different  with  that  little  people,—^ 
whose  emblem,  the  image  of  either  of  the  Empires  just  named 
might  hold  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, — ^who,  for  only  about  three 
centuries,  bustled,  fought,  wrote,  built,  declaimed,  and  colonised ; 
and  then  were  swallowed  up  by  yulgar  conquest  I  To  the  present 
hour,  their  philosophy  instructs,  their  poetry  inspires,  their  heroism 
nerves,  their  great  men  are  our  types,  their  temples  are  our  models, 
their  artists  are  our  wonder,  their  battle-grounds  are  holy,  their 
name,  &me,  and  influence  are  bounded  only  by  the  cope  of  heaven, 
and  by  noble  seusibility  in  the  breast  of  man! — ^Therein,  see  the 
power  of  mind : — mark,  how  pervading  intellect  surpasses  barbaric 
splendor  and  vast  dominion : — ^acknowledge,  when  Time  has  done 
his  office,  how  the  halo  round  the  head  of  genius  transcends  the 
bauble  of  a  King. 

Direct  your  thoughts,  once  more,  to  our  maternal  Island. — Com- 
pare her  colonial  expansion,  her  impregnable  stations,  her  Neptunean 
armament,  her  viceregal  empire,  with  the  cloudy  spot  amidst  the 
northern  seas,  where  is  the  hiding  of  her  power.  She  ransacks  the 
Desert,  and  ransacks  the  Pole : — she  sifts  for  the  gems  of  the  Deo- 
can,  she  pumps  for  the  ore  of  Mexico : — ^her  warehouses  and  looms 
supply  the  world : — ^her  treasury  pays  the  conflicts  of  nations.  Tet, 
true  to  her  glory,  she  has  studied  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the 
starry  heavens ;  she  has  fisithomed  and  revealed  the  laws  of  the 
mind ;  she  has  carried  up  natural  and  moral  truth  to  the  Gh-eat 
Source  itself  of  all ;  she  has  shadowed  herself  with  poetic  laurels, 
which  Greece  might  envy. 

With  such  precedents,  such  a  parentage,  what  must  be  our  future 
estimate,  unless  we  take  in  the  strong  conviction,  that  gain  is  not 
glory,  or  physical  increase  moral  greatness  ?  The  field  of  our  duties 
is  wide,  beneficent^  and  noble. .  It  is  ours^  to  put  the  crowning 
hand  to  the  institutions  of  liberty,  and  to  prove  their  entire  ade- 
quacy to  safety,  tianquilUty,  and  justice : — ^to  show,  thai  Religion 
can  flourish  without  human  enactments;  Government  be  strong 
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without  an  anny;  property  respected,  where  the  many  rale;  per* 
tonal  dignity  reverenced  without  aristocratic  rank;  and  that-  the 
highest  intelleeiwd  aiiainmmt  can  coexist  with  BepnbUcan  equality. 
To  satisfy  the  world  on  these  and  snch-like  points,  by  onr  happy 
example  and  philosophical  comments,  is  a  godtike  tmst — ^Its  trinm* 
phant  dischaige  >roald  probably  banish  Despotism  from  the  civilized 
earth. — ^How  magnificent  our  position  for  these  and  other  purposes, 
not  now  to  be  discussed,  which  Providence  may  design  to  unfold, 
through  our  agency,  to  myriads  who  know  as  little  of  the  light  of 
Salvation,  as  of  that  of  Liberty.  Seated  between  the  seas,  on  a 
nobler  territory  than  was  ever  the  portion  of  one  kindred  and  lan- 
guage ;  divested  (fortunately,  we  hope,)  of  old  systems  and  preju- 
dices,  the  operation  of  present  causes,  if  not  arrested,  must  at  no 
distant  period  arm  this  Union  with  unrivcUed  power/  If  her  in*- 
telligence  and  virtue  could  be  made  commensurate  with  her  responsi- 
bilities, she  might  sit  like  the  Viceregent  of  Eternal  Justice  among 
the  children  of  men.  A  calmer  grandeur,  less  astonishing  energy, 
(because  less  needed^)  would  characterize  her,  than  have  distinguished 
the  tiny  England;  whose  ascendency  rests,  not  on  numbers  and 
territory,  but  on  bright,  immaterial  pillars,  which  we  dread  to  see 
vanishing  from  beneath  her,  like  the  departing  rainbow.  Should 
that  day  of  eclipse  and  sorrow  come, — should  the  ancestral  spirit, 
which  has  so  long  disdained  to  meet  its  foes  except  beyond  the  sea- 
mark, find  its  vigor  spent,  its  star  declining, — ^may  We  have  the 
happiness  to  interpose  the  filial  buckler,  and  teach  the  danger  to 
Autocrats  of  any  air  sweetened  by  the  language  of  our  fathers ! 

How  easy  to  sketch,  how  difficult  to  realize  I— difficult,  only,  be- 
cause man  is  selfish,  reckless,  and  corrupt  The  possibility  is  ours, 
— ^the  staff  of  power  is  in  our  hand  : — ^no  foreign  foe  can  take  it 
bom  us.  It  may  be  broken  by  domestic  quarrels ;  it  may  be  cast 
away  by  levity,  or  a  short-sighted  policy.  Disunion  may  reduce  to 
fragmentary  parts  what  would  have  been  the  greatest  Common- 
wealth, and  the  most  transcendent  political  spectacle,  ever  witnessed. 

An  important  agency  in  averting  these  disasters,  and  bringing  out 
the  true  results  of  Liberty,  devolves  on  men  of  Letters.  In  the 
axiom  of  a  sagacious  writer.  Instructed  Reason  is'  the  necessary  con- 
servator of  free  institutions.  From  men  who  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  principles  involTed  in  ours,  but  who  despise  the  squabble  for 
tfrtifte  under  them ; — who  apprecUte  the  power  conferred  by  na- 
tional and  individaal  wealth,  but  who  disapprove  the  insensibility 
to  reputation  engendered  by  excessive  thrift; — ^who  are  apprized  by 
an  examination  of  many  forms  of  polity  of  their  general  relations 
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to  human  nature, — who  know  how  the  atrong  hare  Men,  imd  the 
wise  have  erred; — unfettered  by  the  dogmaa  of  any  party,  and 
wearing  the  badge  of  no  profession  ; — ^from  such  men,  if  such  th0r€ 
bey  we  have  a  right  to  expect  comprehensive  views  of  national  inter- 
ests, profound  expositions  of  fundamental  questions,  and  a  just  sensi- 
bility to  national  glory.  If  such  men  do  not  exist  among  us,  then 
are  we  destitute  of  an  order  indispensable  to  the  dignity  and  safety 
of  a  free  state.  Is  it  not  undeniable,  that  men  in  office  stand  in  a 
perilous  dilemma  between  their  convictions  and  their  constituents  t 
What  is  the  essential  difference  to  the  public  between  statesmen 
without  the  second  sight,  and  those,  whose  position  entails  on  them 
the  perpetual  curse  of  unbelief? — Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  nation 
will  not  assent,  with  unity,  to  any  theorems  of  political  philosophy 
thrown  out  amidst  the  peals  and  flashes  of  debate  9 — ^A  great  de- 
bater is  charged  with  the  double  and  opposite  properties  of  the 
magnetic  poles.  Without  able  writersy  who  identify  themselves 
with  DO  section,  sect,  or  party,  there  can  be  no  incorruptible  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion,  no  high  test  of  principle  or  men.  All  is 
left  to  the  wild,  conflicting  jargon  of  the  party  press, — where  each 
side  confirms  itself  in  error,  and  denies  and  discredits  whatever  is 
repugnant  to  its  interests  or  its  prejudices. 

An  immediate  advantage  from  elevating  the  literary  standard, 
would  show  itself  in  the  diurnal  prints.  We  should  have  the  intel- 
ligence required  by  the  age  served  up  with  more  elegance  and  skill; 
with  less  coarse  invective,  less  personal  abuse,  more  argument,  and  less 
clamor.  Decency  accompanies  refinement,  refinement  springs  from 
knowledge.  Moreover,  with  a  literary  arena,  a  recognized  and  hon- 
ored field  for  the  exercise  of  every  species  of  talents,  ambitious  and 
ardent  minds  would  feel  less  the  necessity  of  seeking  glory  at  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

The  observer  of  the  last  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
grossments of  party  strife,  and  the  universal  hurry  to  grow  rich, 
descries,  here  and  there,  minds  of  clearer  substance,  springing  up 
like  lights  in  a  dark  place,  growing  visible  at  a  distance,  and  begin- 
ning to  touch  our  vanity  as  a  people.  Names  could  now  be  cited, 
in  the  ranks  of  science  and  literature,  which  the  nation  cherishes. — 
We  advert  to  them,  as  omens,  that  keep  hope  alive. 

If  considerations  like  the  foregoing  administer  any  spur  to  their 
national  pride,  any  motives  to  ^heir  sense  of  duty,  any  concentra- 
tion to  their  secret  wishes  for  personal  distinction,  let  literary  men 
press  forward : — greater  wonders  have  been  achieved  than  to  bring 
this  nation  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the  claims  we  are  urging.    First 
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of  ally  let  them  lift  every  Toice,  unite  every  inflaence,  never  deust 
from  importunity,  till  one  change  is  effected.  Cottons  and  woolens 
have  felt  our  protecting  care,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  spindle 
and  the  loom.  Not  so  the  native  Cabrics  of  thought,  not  so  the 
sparkling  woofs  of  fimcy.  Careful  by  our  treaties  and  tarifis  to 
place  physical  industry  on  an  equal  footing  with  competitors,  we 
have  left  the  lettered  intdUet  of  our  country,  under  the  difficulties 
incident  to  a  new  people,  under  the  natund  discouragements  of  a 
commercial  spirit,  under  the  derisive  sneers  of  foreign,  nations,  to 
Btru^le  with  great  and  wholly  unneceesary  disadvantages.  The  re- 
gions which  acknowledge  the  English  langui^  whether  on  this  or 
that  side  the  sea,  constitute  the  great  theater  on  which  every  writer 
of  that  language  is  entitled  to  fair  play.  Why,  then,  leave  our  re- 
ciprocal laws  on  their  present  basis? — It  is,  now,  the  interest  of 
every  American  Publisher  to  reprint,  by  thousands,  English  books, 
because  a  remuneration  to  the  Author  forms  no  item  in  his  account 
To  place  our  countryman,  therefore,  on  his  own  soil,  on  a  par  with 
English  writers  in  the  estimate  of  American  Publishers,  his  labor 
must  be  gratuitous.    Few  will  consent  to  that 

Let  men,  whose  reflections  have  made  them  sensible  how  wanting 
this  Union  has  been  to  herself,  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  on 
others  their  own  convictions.  Let  the  Lyceums,  and  AthensBums, 
and  every  other  literary  forum,  occasionally  hear  cutting  truths  and 
mortifying  comparisons,  instead  of  abstract  discussion  and  elegant 
flattery ;  till  the  national  sensibility  is  touched,  and  a  blush  called 
forth  for  the  desolation  of  the  high  places  of  Letters.  Where  is 
the  library  in  this  powerful  Empire  (with  one  partial  exception),  that 
a  sixpenny  German  Palatine  would  honor  with  the  name!* — ^Where 
are  the  archives  in  more  than  a  single  state,  from  which  its  own  his- 
tory could  be  written  I — Where  are  our  observatories  \ — ^Where  are 
our  fellowships  f — Where  are  the  sums  paid  out  for  exploration  and 
dbcovery  ? — ^What  national  care  or  fevor,  as  a  people,  have  we  ex- 
tended to  any  high  department  of  knowledge  ?  The  consequences 
have  not  falsified  common  laws.  We  have  effected — much  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  discredit, — some  things  excellent  of  their  kind, 
but  nothing  great.  We  have  no  literary  corps, — few  thoroughly  ed- 
cated  men.  Have  we  a  master  capable  of  rising,  in  a  learned  and 
eloquent  system  of  political  ethics,  to  the  height  of  even  our  own 
'  great  argument,'  of  instructing  "^ile  he  delights,  and  cautioning 

*  Bioee  the  delivery  of  thii  addroM  in  1836.  the  Libnry  of  Congran  hai  ezpanded  to  350,000 
ToIamM ;  the  Attor  Libnry  to  180«000  volume* ;  the  Boston  Pablie  Library  to  900,000  yolaoiM^ 
and  there  are  now  (1875)  50  Pnblie  Librariei  with  an  afr^gate  of  3,000,000  vohimei. 
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while  be  animatea,  the  nations  who  are  girding  npfheir  loins  for  the 
Day  of  Freedom  ? 

In  metaphysics^  traly,  we  boast  a  writer  whose  position  (assigned 
by  more  instructed  judges  than  onnelyes)  is  second  to  few  that  ever 
reasoned  of  'fisite,  fixed  fiite,  /tm  willy  foreknowledge  absolnte.' 
Yet  so  strange  is  our  insensibility,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
more  than  one-half  of  any  miscellaneous  audience  would  understand 
the  plainest  allusion  to  their  immortal  countryman* 

It  is  impossible  to  expand  the  subject  further.  True-hearted 
earnestness,  concentration,  and  perseveranoe  would  effect  a  change. 
The  sincere  cooperation  of  the  rich  alone  would  put  causes  in  action, 
that  would  soon  pervade  and  stimulate  the  whole  community. — 
But,  whatever  present  disappointment  may  await  hopes  like  these, 
literary  men  ought  never  to  relax  their  efforts,  never  to  undervalue 
their  noble  calling.  Overlooked  they  may  be,  in  the  busy  world, 
or  beside  the  political  idols  of  the  hour;  but  they  have  sources 
of  cheerfulness,  and  sustaining  dignity,  within,  which  neither  fickle 
fortune,  nor  fickle  party,  can  take  away.  Their  peace  of  mind  is 
not  laid  up  in  vessels  whi(!h  a  demagogue  can  shatter ;  their  honors 
are  not  transitory  as  the  tenure  of  office ;  their  independent  thoughts 
are  not  tortured  to  conformity  by  the  machinery  of  party ;  their 
soul's  vital  aspiration  is  not  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  canvass ;  old 
age  is  not,  to  them,  the  *  pining  atrophy '  of  worn-out  or  disap- 
pointed statesmen.  A  living  fount  of  mental  gladness  sparkles  in 
their  bosom.  Solitude  is  not  solitude  to  them :  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  the  wide-spread,  every-varying  Universe,  are  passing  before 
them,  and  visions  of  the  future  beckon  them  on.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, amidst  the  glare  and  hnrry  of  a  great  metropolis,  struck  with 
the  results  of  her  confederated  minds,  the  man  of  letters  may  feel 
useless  and  alone.  Let  him  reflect,  that  all  usefulness,  and  all  hi^ 
piness,  are  a  compromise ;  and  that  periodical  eclipses  are  the  price 
of  habitual  enthusiasm.  Let  him  ponder,  and  compare ; — ^but  never 
mistake  so  widely  as  to  link,  even  in  wish,  his  immortal  part  to  the 
drag-rope  of  the  world's  affairs.  His  pursuits  refer  to  higher,  though 
less  obvious  things;  to  ideal  beauty, — abstract  truth, — ^universal  in- 
terests,—-enduring  principles:  they  bring  wealth  to  the  soul,  and 
transport  to  the  mind :  they  drop  ^eeds  which  shoot  up  a  growth 
for  perpetuity :  they  collect  radiance  for  the  torch  which  Faith  waves 
to  man,  contending  with  shadows  and  billows  on  this  world's  shore, 
ere  his  eye  catches  that  fixed  and  purer  beam,  which  bums  always 
on  the  battlements  of  lus  final  home. 
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Cotton  Mathsr,  D.D.  (from  the  UniyerBity  of  Aberdeen)^  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  LondoD,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb. 
12,  1663,  the  son  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  and  Maria,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Cotton.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Latin  school  under  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1678 — ^before 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  youth  of  prodigious  industry  and  re- 
tentive memory.  For  six  years  alter  graduation  he  continued  a 
hard  student,  and  fitted  young  men  for  college.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  ordained  colleague  of  his  &ther  over  the  South 
Church,  where  he  continued  pastor  after  his  father's  death,  until 
his  own  death  in  17128,  aged  65.  His  publications,  including 
numerous  Sermons  and  Tracts,  number  382 — ^all  of  them  evidencing 
vast  industry,  his  ardent  desire  to  do  good,  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing ;  but  the  best  in  point  of  style  and  extensive  research  are  weak- 
ened by  strange  conceits  :and  peculiarities,  and  overloaded  with 
Latin  quotations  of  the  most  commonplace  sentiments.  But  with 
all  these  drawbacks  we  have  met  no  other  writer  of  his  age  who  had 
so  exalted  an  estimate  of  the  worth  and  power  of  the  office  of 
teacher,  or  the  necessity  of  good  schools  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Dr.  Mather's  indiscriminating  eulogy  of  the  &thers  of  New  Eng- 
and  has  caused  his  zeal  to  preserve  memorials  and  traditions  of 
their  character  and  services  to  be  overlooked  even  by  those  who 
profit  most  by  his  labors ;  and  in  our  condemnation  of  his  errors 
of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  and  the  interference  of  mag- 
istrates, and  ministers  with  the  manners  of  private  life,  we  too  often 
forget  th^t  he  only  expressed  (he  opinions  of  many  men  still  re- 
garded among  the  wisest  of  their  generation.  He  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  one  who  strove  con- 
scientiously to  do  good  to  every  body  in  any  way  open  to  him.  But 
his  indiscreet  seal,  and  lack  of  common  sense,  greatly  diminished 
his  influence,  and  deprived  him  of  positions  for  which  his  learning 
and  love  of  letters  eminently  qualified  him — such  as  the  presidency 
of  Harvard  college.    He  died  Feb.  13, 1728. 
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BOHorAOinB;  on,  vbbays  to  do  good. 

Maliher't  'JBnoys  to  Do  Good, '  by  which  title  it  is  referred  to  by  FrankUn  as 
having  had  an  influenoe  on  his  oondact  through  lif  e^  and  inspired  him  with  a 
dorire  to  be  a  doer  of  good— was  originally  published  by  the  author  in  1710, 
with  the  foUowhig  titleiiago:  '  Bonifagiub:  An  Essay  upon  the  good  that  is  to 
be  derived  and  designed  by  those  who  desire  to  answer  the  great  end  of  life, 
and  to  Do  Good  while  they  live.  A  book  offered  first,  in  general,  unto  all 
Christians  in  a  personal  capacity  or  in  a  relative.  Then  more  particularly 
unto  magistrates,  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  schoolmasters,  gentlemen, 
officers,  churches,  and  untoall  societies  of  a  religioua  character  and  intention; 
with  humble  proposals  of  unexceptionable  methods  to  do  good  in  the  world,' 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  or 
raprints,  but  in  all  which  have  come  under  our  notice  the  title  has  read: 
''Essays  to  Do  Good:  Addressed  to  aU  ChristianSj  whether  in  PiMie  or 
PrwaU  CapacUies.  By  the  late  Ck>tton  Mather,  D.D.,  F.R.a"  In  the 
elaborate  Prefsoe  the  author  turns  to  Sir  WOUam  Ashurst  as  the  type  of  a 
Fublio  Spirit)  which  delights  in  doing  good,  and  makes  the  doing  of  good  every 
day  and  to  everybody,  as  opportunity  offers,  a  duty.  He  cites  the  Koran, 
which  again  and  again  asserts,  'Gk>d  loves  those  who  are  inclined  to  do  good,' 
and  enforces  a  Christian  duty  by  a  Pagan  proverb,  that  'a  good  man  is  a 
common  good.'  The  book  proper  opens  with  three  chapters,  to  show  that 
there  is  much  occasion  to  do  good,  as  well  as  of  excellence  in  well-doing,  and 
rewards  for  doing  sa  The  true  nature  of  good  works  consistB  in  the  motive, 
wiiich  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  justify  our  faith.  Our  opportunities  to  do  good 
are  our  talontsL  Our  capacity  to  do  good  makes  tiie  doing  of  it  a  duty.  To 
develop  this  capacity,  inward  piety  and  frequent  self-examination  are  neoes- 
saiy.  Having  made  ourselves  good,  or  at  least  put  ourselves  into  favorable 
conditions  for  doing  good,  our  author  goes  into  particulars,  which  we  present 
in  the  order  of  his  treatment,  numbering  the  same  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 

1.  On  doing  good  to  our  relatives,  children,  and  domestics.  Once  or  twice 
every  week  *let  us  call  over  our  several  relations  and  devise  something  that 
may  be  called  heroical  goodness  in  our  discharging  them,— the  duties  of  hus- 
band and  wife— each  in  their  sphere. 

ParxntsI  How  much  ou^^t  you  to  be  devising  for  the  jKood  of  your 
children.  Often  ooniridflr  how  to  make  them  '*  wise  children:"'^ how  to  carry 
on  aderirable  education  for  them,  an  education  that  may  renoer  them  desira- 
ble; how  to  render  them  lovely  anid  polite,  and  serviceable  to  their  seneration. 
Often  conaidBr  how  to  enrich  their  minos  with  valuable  knowledge;  how  to 
inrtQ  into  their  minds  generous,  gracious,  and  heavenly  prindpleis:  how  to 
restrain  and  rescue  them  from  the  '*  paths  of  the  destroyer,^  and  lortb^  them 
against  their  peculiar  temptatious. 

I  would  betifflesdo  what  I  can  to  produce  a  temper  of  benignity  in  my 
diildren,  both  towards  one  another  sod  towards  all  other  persons.  I  win 
instruct  them  how  ready  they  should  be  to  conununicate  to  others  a  part  of 
what  they  have;  and  they  shall  not  want  for  encouragement  when  they  dis- 
cover a  lovtog,  courteous,  and  benevolent  disposition.  I  will  give  them  now 
and  then  a  piece  of  moiMy,  that  with  their  own  little  hands  they  may  dis- 
pense something  to  the  poor.  Yea.  if  any  one  has  hurt  or  vexed  them,  I  will 
not  only  forbid  all  revenge,  but  will  also  oblige  them  to  do  a  kindness,  as  soon 
as  nosstble,  to  the  vexattous  person.  AU  coarseness  of  language  or  behavior 
in  tnem,  I  will  discountenance. 

I  would  be  solicitous  to  have  my  children  expert,  not  only  at  reading  with 


propriety,  but  also  at  writing  a  fair  hand.    I  will  then  assiKU  them  suchL 

to  read,  as  I  may  judge  mom  agreeable  and  profitable;  obliging  them  to  jdve 
me  some  accouiit  of  what  they  read;  but  will  keep  a  strict  eye  on  what  they 
read,  lest  they  should  stumble  on  the  devil's  library,  and  poison  themselves 
with  foolish  romances^  novels,  plays,  songs,  or  jests,  "that  axe  not  convenient." 
I  win  direct  them  also  to  wiite  out  such  thixus  as  may  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  them;  and  they  shaU  have  their  Uank  nooks  neatly  kept,  on  purpose 
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to  enter  such  jpassages  as  I  reoommeod  to  iSaaiL  I  wlU  particalarly  require 
them  now  and  then  to  oooqxise  a  prayer,  and  bring  it  to  me^  that  bo  I  may 
disoem  what  sense  they  have  of  their  own  everlasting  interests. 

I  will  never  use  coiporeal  punishment,  except  it  be  for  an  atrodous  crime, 
or  for  a  smaller  fault  obstinidiely  persisted  in.  I  would  ever  proportioii  chas- 
tisements to  faults;  not  punish  severely  for  a  very  small  instance  of  cfaildish- 
nees:  and  only  frown  a  little  for  some  real  wickedness.  Nor  shall  my 
chastisements  ever  be  dispensed  in  passion  and  fury;  but  I  will  first  show  them 
tiie  command  of  God,  by  transeressing  which  they  have  displeased  me.  The 
slavish,  boisterous  manner  of  education  too  commonly  used,  I  considar  as  no 
small  article  in  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Grod  upon  a  nusersble  world. 

I  wish  that  among  all  the  branches  of  4  polite  education,  which  I  would  en- 
deavor to  give  my  children,  each  of  them,  the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons, 
may  have  so  much  acquaintance  with  some  profitable  avocation  (whether  it  be 
painting,  or  the  law,  or  medicine,  or  any  other  employment  to  which  their 
own  inclmation  mav  the  most  lead  them),  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  subsistence,  if  by  the  providence  of  God.  they 
should  ever  be  brought  into  destitute  circumstances.  Why  should  not  they  be 
thus  instructed  as  well  as  FauL  the  tent-maker?  Children  of  the  highest  rank 
may  have  occasion  to  bless  their  parents  who  made  such  a  provision  for  them. 
The  Jews  have  a  saying  on  this  subject  which  is  worthv  to  be  mentioned: 
*'  Whoever  teaches  nothis  son  some  trade  or  business,  does  in  realily  teach 
him  to  be  a  thief' 

2.  On  doing  good  to  our  servants.  My  servants  are  in  some  sense  my 
children.  While  we  impress  on  them  lessons  and  lives  of  obedience,  honesty, 
industry,  and  piety,  we  must  teach  them  to  read  and  to  write— be  solicitous 
about  the  company  they  keep. 

a  On  doing  good  to  our  neighbors.  'Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction '—' to  deliver  the  orphan  who 
has  no  helper,  and  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.'  Once  a  week  at 
least  would  it  be  too  much  to  think— <  What  neighbor  is  reduced  to  pinching 
and  painful  poverty,  or  impoverished  with  heavy  loesesf  What  neighbor  is 
languishing  with  sickness,  or  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  relative! 
and  then  consider  what  can  be  done  for  them?  What  assistance  can  be  ren- 
dered by  expression  of  sympathy  or  direct  pecuniary  aid?  If  there  are  any  poor 
children  totally  destitute  of  education,  do  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  that 
state.  Let  care  be  taken  that  they  may  be  taught  to  read,  to  know  their  cate- 
chism, and  the  truth  of  their  only  Saviour.  But  you  must  not  only  do  good  as 
a  neighbor  in  reciprocal  ways,  but  you  must  '  love  your  enemies,  if  you  have 
any;  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.' 

4^  Private  meetings  for  religion.  Families  of  a  neighborhood  should  visit 
at  each  other's  houses  for  prayer,  for  religious  conversation,  for  psalm  singing, 
and  reading  of  sermons  and  religious  literaturei  The  men  who  compose  such 
an  asBociation  should  privately  mediate  and  ask  themselves  certain  test  ques- 
tions as  to  the  good  that  can  be  done  at  and  by  such  conferences. 

There  should  be  another  sort  of  society— that  of  Young  Men,  These  wlU 
become  nurseries  of  the  churches.  [In  the  suggestions  under  this  head  we  find 
the  germs  of  many  of  the  doings  of  Franklin's  Juirro— with  less  of  prayers 
and  psalm  singing,  but  in  the  same  spirit  of  self  and  mutual  improvement. 
Here,  too,  we  find  tiie  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  period] 

5.  Proposals  to  Ministers  of  the  GospeL  They  are  specially  set  apart  to  do 
goodr-by  example,  by  visitation,  by  exhortation,  by  prayer,  by  studying  and 
writing  sermons  with  an  inward  conviction  of  the  vital  importance  of  each  to 
the  best  good  of  the  people,  so  that  the  words  will  go  direct  from  the  heart  to 
the  heart;  by  catechising  in  their  pastoral  visit  on  the  subjects  preached  upon; 
by  distributing  littie  books  of  piety.  And  also  all  alms  for  the  poor,  and 
fnftfUHi^A  for  the  sick. 
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I^jistors,  uphold  and  cherish  good  schools  in  your  towns!  And  be  prevailed 
upon  oocaaionaUy  to  yiflit  the  8cdoo]&  That  holy  man,  Mr.  Thcnuas  white,  ex- 
proaood  a  desire  ^*  That  able  and  zealous  ministers  would  sometimee  preach  at 
the  schools;  because  preaching  is  the  converting  ordinance;  and  the  children 
will  be  oblijged  to  hear  with  more  attention  in  the  school  than  in  the  pnblio 
oonffregation;  and  the  ministers  mi^^t  h«re  condescend  to  such  expressions  as 
mi^t  work  most  upon  them,  and  yet  not  be  so  fit  for  a  public  congregation." 
I  have  read  the  following  account  of  one  who  was  awakened  by  ima  advice  to 
act  accordingly:  "  At  certain  times  he  soccessively  visited  the  8chool&  When 
he  went  to  sSiool  be  first  offered  aprayw  for  the  children,  as  much  adapted  to 
their  condition  as  he  could  make  it  Then  he  went  through  the  catechism,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  necessary;  making  the  several  children  repeat  the 
several  answers;  bat  he  mvided  the  questions,  that  every  article  in  the  answers 
might  be  nnderrtood  bv-  them;  expecting  them  to  answer  Tes  or  No  to  each  of 
thoe  divisions.  He  also  put  to  them  such  questions  as  would  make  them  see 
and  own  their  duties,  and  often  express  a  resolution  to  perform  them.  Then 
he  preached  a  short  sermon  to  them,  exceedingly  plain,  on  some  suitable  script- 
ure, with  all  possible  ingenuity  and  earnestness,  m  order  to  excite  their  atten- 
tive regnrd.  After  this  he  singled  out  a  number  of  scholars,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten.  and  bid  each  of  them  turn  to  a  certain  scripture,  which  he  made  them  read 
to  the  whole  school;  giving  them  to  see  by  his  brief  remarks  upon  it  that  it 
contained  something  which  it  particularly  concerned  children  to  take  notice 
of.  Then  he  conduaed  with  a  snort  prayer  for  a  bleiE^ng  on  the  school  and  on 
the  tutors. 

[The  author's  'Proposals  for  Schoolmasters,'  whom  Dr.  Mather  ranks  only 
below  ministers  of  the  GkMpel,  we  present  without  abridgment  at  the  close  of 
this  sunmiary.] 

e.  Proposals  to  Churches  for  doing  good.  Such  as  days  of  prayer-<layB 
for  special  meditation  in  private  by  Chureh  members— special  collections  for 
certain  desirable  objects,  such  as  sending  Bibles  and  Catechisms  among  the 
poor,  and  missionaries  to  destitute  places,  and  aasiBting  weak  congregations  to 
build  and  repair  their  meeting-houses  and  support  their  minister. 

7.  Prepoeals  to  Magistrate&  This  is  a  special  field  for  doing  good.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  ordinance  of  GKkL 

Rulers  who  make  no  other  use  of  their  superior  station  than  to  swagger  over 
their  neighbors,  command  their  flatteries,  enrich  themselves  with  spSli^  and 
wallow  in  sensual  pleasures,  are  the  basest  of  men.  How  much  good  can  be 
done  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  country  who  will  make  the  domg  of  good 
his  chief  intenti<Hi— witneaB  a  Constantine,  a  Theodosius,  or  a  Oratian.  A 
macistrate  exemplary  for  piety,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  meridian  strength, 
sheSs  the  rays  of  heaven  with  a  penetrating  force  upon  the  people,  rejoicing 
under  his  wmgs. 

If  only  good  men  were  put  into  oommisBions,  and  all  men  of  vidous  char- 
acter removed  avowedly  because  of  their  vices,  such  action  on  the  part  of  a 
chief  magistrate  would  improve  an  afflicted  nation  more  than  a  thousand 
proclamations  against  vice.  The  enactment  of  good  laws,  the  upholding  by 
example  and  word  of  mouth  of  faithful  ministers,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  without  discrimination  of  rich  or  poor,  and  without  the  taking  of  a 
bribe,  or  resorting  to  tricks,  are  primal  duties  with  all  in  authority. 

8.  Proposals  to  Physicians.  They  enjoy  many  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
They  are  admitted  into  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  great— they  are  men  of 
learning,  and  can  instruct  the  ignorant— 4hey  can  assist  the  poor  witiiout 
fees-^they  can  carry  a  cheerful  countenance  into  the  chamber  of  the  broken 
sphit— they  can  minister  to  minds  diseased  and  darkened— they  can  look  after 
the  spiritual  health  of  their  patientsL 

0.  Proposals  to  Bich  Men.  ItisanarticleinmyoommiflBion, 'Charge  them 
that  are  rich  in  this  world  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute^  willing  to  oommunioate.'  A  tenth  is  the  least  portion  of  a 
man's  income  to  be  devoted  to  pious  uses,  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven  are 
promised  to  those  who  honor  the  Lord  in  their  substance,  and  cast  their  grain 
into  the  moist  earth.  To  reUeve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  is  lending  unto 
the  Lend,  to  be  repaid  fomfold. 
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10.  Proposals  to  LndieB.  YoorakiMazidyoarprajenshoiildgoiiptogetfaar. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  by  which  yoa  are  known— Leo^dioji—Ijeaf  a 
loaf  of  hr^ad^  and  dlan  to  wrug  lafdy  reduced  to  lady— one  tpfto  disftributot 
bread— indicates  your  missioin  to  Tlsit  the  sick,  help  the  needy,  and  reliey  e  the 
miserable. 

XL  Miscftllaneoas  Prcqpoeals  to  Gentlmnen.  'The  hands  of  the  poor  are  the 
treasory-box  of  Christ'  'Blessed  is  he  that  oonsidereth  the  poor,  the  Lord 
wiU  preserve  him.'  Disperse  with  your  alms  food  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
your  feDowmen— Bibles,  catechisms,  and  documientB  of  piety. 

To  take  a  poor  child,  espeoiaUy  an  on>han,  left  in  poverty,  and  to  bestow  a 
liberal  education  upon  it,  Is  an  admirable  charity;  yea,  it  may  draw  after  it  a 
long  train  of  good,  and  may  interest  you  in  all  the  good  that  shall  be  done  by 
him  whom  yon  have  educated. 

Hence^  also,  what  is  done  for  schools,  for  colleges,  and  for  hospitals,  is  done 
for  the  general  good.  The  endowment  or  maintenance  of  these  is  at  onoe  to 
do  good  to  many. 

Bishop  Sanderson  says:  'Idle  gentlemen  and  idle  beggars  are  the  pests  of 
the  conmionwealth.'  Find  out  some  friend  of  good  ability,  warm  affections, 
and  exoeUent  piety,  and  entreat  him  to  suggest  to  you  opportunities  for  doing 
good. 

12.  Proposals  to  Church,  Civil  and  Military  OiBcera  Under  this  head 
elders,  deacons,  legislators,  selectmen,  grand  jurymen,  constables,  tithing- 
men,  militia  officers,  commanders  at  sea  are  specbBed,  with  particular  'pro- 
posals' for  each. 

Id.  Proposals  to  Lawyers.  '  Gentlemen  of  the  law 'are  set  apart  as  a  daas 
because  their  ability  and  opportunities  to  do  good  are  large.  An  hofMai  law- 
yer should  not  be  known  by  his  rori^.  Tour  preparation  for  usefulness 
must  be  laid  in  your  piety,  and  your  work  should  be  dedicated  to  the  most 
high  and  gracious  God.  He  cites  with  approbation  the  'Bxamen  Mis- 
ceUaneum.' 

"  A  lawyer  who  is  a  knave  deserves  death  more  than  a  man  that  robs  on  the 


highway;  for  he  profanes  the  sanctuary  of  the  distressed,  and  betrays  tho 
liberties  of  the  peopla"  To  avoid  such  a  censure,  a  lawyer  must  snunall 
those  indirect  ways  of  *'making  haste  to  be  rich/'  in  whicn  a  man  cannot  bo 


innocent;  such  ways  as  provoked  the  father  of  Sir  Ifathew  Hale  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  the  law,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preserving  a  gooil 
conscience  in  it.  Sir,  be  prevailed  upon  constanUy  to  keep  a  court  of^iancer-' 
in  your  own  breast;  ana  scorn  and  fear  to  do  anything  but  that  which  your 
conscience  will  pronounce  consiBtent  with  and  conducing  to  "glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

I  remember  that  Schusterus,  a  famous  lawyer  and  counsellor  who  died  at 
Heidelberg  in  tiie  year  1672^  has  an  admirable  passage  in  his  epitaph: 
"  Mortl  iir  'XimaB  vooem  emisit; 
Nihil  M  nnqnamBiiAi*iii»e  coiiBiUo, 
Cojas  Jam-jAin  morltunun  peniieret.*' 
"When  at  the  point  of  death  he  could  say,  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  practice  gave  an  opinion  of  which  I  now  repent."    A  lawyer  who  can 
leave  the  wond  with  such  language  as  this,  proves  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
world  than  can  be  expressed. 

Excessive  fees  must  be  disgorged  by  restitution. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  the  author  relates  the  following  conoeming 
his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer:  "That  worthy  man  was  very  remaricahle  in 
two  most  admirable  practices.  One  was,  that  when  any  one  of  his  neighbors 
wishing  to  sue  another  applied  to  him  for  advice,  it  was  nis  custom  in  the  most 
persuasive  and  affectionate  manner  imaginable  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
between  both  parties;  preferring  the  consolation  of  heAng  apeaoe-maker  to  all 
the  fees  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  blowing  up  the  difrorencea  Another 
was,  he  was  accustomed  every  night  to  examine  himaelf  with  reflections  on 
the  transactions  of  the  past  day;  and  if  he  found  that  he  had  neither  doiM 
good  to  others,  nor  got  good  to  his  own  soul,  he  was  as  mudi  grieved  as  Titus 
was  when  he  complained  in  the  evening,  '*  My  friendsl    I  have  lost  a  day." 
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If  yon  administer  Jnstioe  be  governed  by  the  roles  of  Chief  Justioe  ^ik}^  i 

''That  liutice  be  administered  nprifhtlT,  deliberately,  resolately. 

**That  I  rest  not  on  my  own  miderstanding,  but  implore  ^e  direction  of 
AlmiB^ty  Qod. 

**That  in  the  ezeaation  of  jnstloe  I  oarefolly  lay  aside  my  own  itnaBifimn,  and 
do  not  eive  way  to  them,  however  inroTokBd. 

''Thai  I  be  wholly  intent  on  the  busineBB  I  am  about 

''That  I  suffer  not  myself  to  be  prepossessed  with  any  judgment  at  aH  tUl 
all  the  business  and  both  parties  are  neard.'' 

H.  Societies  fbr  the  Reformation  and  Suppression  of  Vloe.  Their  work  should 
be  to  oo-operate  with  the  anthoritiee  to  obtain  and  enforce  wholesome  laws,  to 
aid  the  election  of  faithful  offloexs,  and  defeat  the  success  of  such  as  have 
proved  unfaithful;  to  erect,  inspect^  and  support  charity  schools,  and  schools 
of  various  kinds;  to  disseminate  bodks  and  tnota  Here  follow  |>oiiitf  o/ am- 
tideraUon  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  sodety  to  elicit  suggestions: 

1  Is  there  any  remarkable  disorder  in  the  place  which  requires  our  en- 
deavors for  the  suppression  of  itf  and  in  what  good,  fair,  likely  way  may  we 
attempt  itf 

8^  Is  there  any  particular  person  whose  disorderly  behavior  may  be  so 
scandalous  that  it  may  be  proper  to  send  him  our  charitable  admonltdonf  or 
are  there  any  contending  persons  whom  we  should  exhort  to  quench  their 
contentionsr 

8.  Is  there  any  particular  service  to  the  interests  of  religion  which  we  may 
conveniently  request  our  ministers  to  take  notice  of? 

4.  Is  tiiere  anything  which  we  may  do  well  to  mention  and  recommend  to 
the  magistrates  for  the  further  promotion  of  good  order? 

5.  Is  there  any  sort  of  officers  among  us  who  are  so  unmindftil  of  their 
duty  that  we  may  properly  remind  them  of  it? 

6u  Oan  any  further  methods  be  deviaed  that  ignorance  and  wickedness  may 
be  chased  from  our  people  in  general;  and  that  domestic  piety  in  particular 
may  flourish  among  them! 

7.  Is  there  anv  instance  of  oppression  or  fraudulence  in  the  dealings  of  any 
sort  of  people  wnidi  may  call  for  our  efforts  to  prevent  it  in  future? 

8.  Is  there  any  matter  to  be  humbly  recommended  to  the  legislative  power 
to  be  enacted  into  a  law  for  the  public  benefit? 

9.  Do  we  know  of  any  person  buigiiishing  under  heavy  affliction,  and  what 
can  we  do  for  the  succor  of  that  afflicted  nebhbor? 

10.  Has  any  person  a  proposal  to  make  for  the  further  advantage,  assist- 
anoe,  and  usefulness  of  this  society? 

15.  A  Catalogue  of  Desirable  Things.  In  this  list  is  included  the  propagation 
of  the  Qospel  by  Protestant  missionaries  '  after  the  example  of  the  Popish 
idolaters,  who  have  sent  six  hundred  dengymen  into  China  within  a  few 
years.'  'O  my  Gkxl,  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  Thee,  my 
GodI'  when  tthink  what  pains  they  have  taken  to  caary  on  their  work,  and 
how  little  is  done  for  many  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

Poor  sailors  and  poor  soldiers  call  for  our  pity.  They  meet  with  great 
troubtes,  and  yet  their  manners  seldom  discover  any  good  effects  of  their 
trialB.  what  shall  be  done  to  make  them  a  better  set  of  men?  Besides  more 
books  of  piety  distributed  among  them,  other  methods  must  be  devised. 

The  Trademnan*8  library  should  be  more  enriched.  We  have  seen  "hus- 
bandly npiritnaliiedi''  the  employment  of  the  "shepherd  spiritualised:'* 
"  navigation  sj^ritoaiiaed:"  and  the  "  weaver,"  also,  furnished  with  agreeable 
mediti^ons.  To  spread  the  nets  of  salvation  for  men  in  the  way  of  their  peiv 
sonal  ca^ngs.  ana  to  oonTey  pious  thouehts  in  the  terms  and  branches  of 
their  personal  callings,  is  a  real  service  to  the  interests  of  piety. 

iraiMrs<e<as  which  shall  have  more  CkMegia  i^staeis  in  them,  like  those  of 
the  exoeDent  Franckins  in  the  Lower  Saxony.  O  that  such  institutions  were 
more  numerous  I  Seminaries  in  which  the  scholars  may  have  a  most  polite 
education,  but  not  be  sent  forth  with  recommendations  for  the  evangelical 
miniatry,  till  vmon  a  strict  examinatian  it  be  found  that  their  aouls  are  fired 
wiih  the  fear  of  Gkxl,  the  love  of  Christ,  a  aeal  to  do  good,  and  a  resolution  to 
bear  poverty,  reproach,  and  all  sorts  of  temptations,  in  the  service  of  religion. 

Let  oharUy  achooU  also  "increase  and  multiply;''  Charity  schools  which 
may  provide  subjects  for  the  great  Saviour,  Uesttnas  for  the  next  generation; 
Chancy  sdiools  not  perverted  to  introdudng  a  defective  Christianity. 
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We  give  below  the  nilM  which  Dr.  ICather  laid  down  f  or  his  own  goidwioe 
in  laying  oat  work  for  himaalf  for  the  seTeral  dayi  of  the  week: 

SkMbbcUh  JfomtfiHir.— What  shall  I  do^  as  a  pastor  of  a  ofanroh,  for  the  good 
of  the  flodc  under  my  chaive  f 

Jfotufoy.— What  shall  I  <£>  in  my  fionily  and  for  the  good  of  it. 

TVieaday.— What  shall  I  do  for  my  relations  afaroad  f 

IFednesaay.— What  shall  I  do  for  the  churches  of  the  Lord,  and  liie  mors 
gODeral  interest  of  religion  in  the  woridf 

2%urMiay.~What  gw)d  mav  I  do  in  the  several  societies  to  widoh  I  bekmg  f 

J^Viday.— What  special  sabjects  of  aflliction  and  oUects  of  compassion  may 
I  take  under  my  particular  care,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  themf 

8aturday,^'what  more  have  I  to  do  for  the  interest  of  God  in  my  own 
heart  and  fifef 

To  the  above  should  be  added  his  genaral  notioa  to  all  who  interviewed  him 
when  engaged  in  study— *  Be  short ' 

In  his  antobiography,  began  when  on  a  risit  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  at  Tuyford  in  1771,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  speaking  of  the  books  in 
bis  father's  library  and  his  passionate  fondness  of  reading  in  his 
youth,  says:  'There  was  also  a  book  of  Defoe's  called  An  Euay  on 
Ih-ojeett,*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's  called  An  Bk$ay  to  Do  Goody 
which  perhaps  gave  me  a  tarn  of  thinking  that  had  an  inflaence  on 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life.' 

In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  the  son  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
Dr.  Franklin  writes : 

Hie  last  time  I  saw  yoor  fsther  was  the  hegiiming  of  ITM^  ^/hea  1  visited 
him  after  my  firrt  trip  to  Pemisylvania.  He  received  me  in  his  library;  and, 
on  n^  taking  leave,  showed  me  a  shorter  way  oat  of  the  house^  throogh  a 
narrow  passsge,  ^vddcfa  was  crossed  by  a  beam  overiiead.  We  were  still  talking 
as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  taming  partly  towards 
him,  when  he  said  hastOy, 'Stoop!  stoop!'  I  did  not  understand  him  till  I  felt 
my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  who  never  missed  any  occasion 
of  giving  instruction;  and  iq;Km  this  he  said  to  me:  'Tou  are  young,  and  have 
the  world  before  you;  stoop  as  you  go  through  it^  and  you  will  miss  many 
hard  thumps.'  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  frequently  been  of 
use  to  me;  and  I  often  think  of  it,  when  I  see  pride  mortliled,  and  misfortunes 
brought  upon  people  by  their  carrying  tiieir  heads  too  hi^ 

In  another  letter,  dated  Passy,  Nov.  10,  1779,  referring  to  a  paper 
of  '  Advice  addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,'  by  the  same 
son.  Dr.  Franklin  says : 

Such  writings,  ihsmf^  they  may  be  lightiy  paawd  over  by  many  readen^ 
yet,  if  they  make  a  deep  imprassion  on  one  active  mind  in  a  hundred,  the 
effects  may  be  constderable. 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  little  instsnoe,  which,  tiioa|^  it  relates  to 
myself,  will  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  you.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  met  with 
a  book  entitled  'Enaya  to  Do  Qood^'  which  I  think  was  written  by  your 
father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  its  fonner  posMSSor  that  several 
leaves  of  it  were  torn  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  me  sudi  a  turn  of  thinking 
as  to  have  an  jnflnence  on  my  conduct  through  life,  for  I  have  always  set  a 
greater  value  on  the  ohancter  of  a  doer  of  good  tiian  any  other  kind  of  repu- 
tation; and  if  I  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  tiiink,  a  usafol  oitiHU,  the  public 
owes  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book. 


*  For  a  MunnMrT  «f  the  contento  of  this  remtrkftHle  Isssy,  see  Bamsrd'i  R^ifilUh 
P9dagogv—Old  and  Ntw.  Defoe  in  this  Tnatlse  satieipaiss  soaie  ef  the  grtat  todtti 
and  adacatlenal  rotonas  ef  the  19th  emtaiy. 
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;  MAT  DO  QOGD, 

Fran  the  tribe  of  Levi,  let  ns  proceed  wltii  oar  proponis  to  the  tribe  of 
Staneoii;  from  whidi  tiiere  hae  been  a  frequent  aeoent  to  the  former.  The 
JShkooimader  bm  many  opportuulttos  of  dobig  good.  God  make  him  seiislble 
of  hie  obUgattons!  We  read  that  *'the  little  anoi  have  ttieir  aagela."  It  la 
haid  wock  to  keep  a  achool;  but  it  is  God't  woric,  and  it  may  be  so  managed  aa 
to  be  Uke  the  work  of  angels;  the  tutors  of  the  chikSren  may  be  like  their 
*<tiitelor  angels."  Mekdioir  Adams  properly  styled  it  '*An  office  most 
laborioDSi  yet  to  God  most  pleasing.'' 

Tntorsl  will  yon  not  rsgard  the  childraa  midar  yom*  wing,  as  committed  to 
yoa  by  the  gknioDS  Lord  with  sudi  a  charge  as  this?  "TkJke  them,  and  bring 
them  np  for  Me,and  I  will  payyoayoorwagesr*  Whenever  a  new  scholar 
comes  under  yoor  care^  yon  may  say,  **Here  my  Lord  sends  me  andAier 
objecti  for  whom  I  may  do  something,  that  he  may  be  usefOl  in  the  world.'' 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  you,  and  consider  what  you  may  do  in- 
stmmentally,  that  of  such  may  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

8ii%  let  it  be  your  grand  design  to  instO  into  their  minds  the  doctrines  of 
pie^.  Consider  it  as  their  chief  interest,  and  youra  also,  that  they  may  so 
know  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  as  to  become  wise  to  salvation.  Embrace  every  op- 
portonity  of  dropping  some  hooey  from  the  rock  upon  them.  Happy  the 
diildren,  and  as  happy  the  master,  where  they  who  relate  the  history  of  their 
couverstan  may  say,  ''there  was  a  schoolmaster  -wrho  brought  us  to  Christ" 
Yon  have  been  told,  "certainly,  it  is  a  nobler  work  to  make  the  little  ones 
know  their  Saviour,  than  know  their  letters.  The  lessons  of  Jesus  are  nobler 
things  than  the  lessonsof  Cato.  The  sanctifying  transfonnation  of  their  souls 
wonki  be  infinitely  preferable  to  anything  in  Ovid's  MetanuuphosesL" 

OBsUehtaing  should  be  a  frequent,  at  least  a  weekly,  exercise  in  the  school; 
and  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  most  edifying,  applicatory,  and  admonitory 
manner.  In  some  places  the  maglBtrate  pennits  no  person  to  keep  a  school, 
unless  he  produces  a  testimonial  of  his  ability  and  disposttkm  to  perform  the 
woric  of  religiaus  eatecMnng, 

Dr.  Reynolds,  in  aftmetal  sermon  for  an  wninent  schoolmaster,  has  the  fol- 
kywing  passage,  woritiy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold:  *'If  grammar  sdiools 
have  hx^  and  learned  men  set  over  tiiem,  not  only  the  brainsy  but  also  the  souls 
of  the  ddldren  mi|^  there  be  enriched,  and  the  work  both  of  u^M^fag  and  of 
grace  be  early  commenced  in  them."  in  order  to  this,  let  it  be  proposed  that 
yon  not  only  pray  with  yon  scholars  daily,  but  also  take  occasion,  from  the 
pnblio  sermons,  and  from  remarkable  occurrences  in  yon  naighbariiood, 
frequently  to  inculcate  tiie  lessons  of  piety  on  the  children. 

Tutors  in  the  coUeges  may  do  well  to  converse  with  each  of  their  piqidls 
alone^  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  affection,  conceniing  iiieir  internal  state, 
conoenlng  repentance  for  sin,  and  fsith  in  Jesus  Christy  and  to  bring  them  to 
ezpresB  resolutions  of  serlonsirfety.  Yon  may  do  a  thousand  things  to  vendsr 
your  pupils  orthodox  in  sentiment^  regular  in  practice,  and  qualified  for  pnbUo 
servioei  I  have  read  of  a  tutor  who  made  it  Us  practice  in  every  recitation 
to  take  occasion,  from  sometiiing  or  other  that  occurred,  to  drop  at  least  one 
sentenoethathadatendsnoytopromotethefearaf  God  in  their  hearts.  TUs 
method  sometimes  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  study,  but  the  good  effect  suffidentiy 
recompensed  hfan  for  it. 

I  should  be  1^  to  see  certain  authors  received  into  the  grammar  schools  as 
wIth— twni^  which  are  not  generally  admitted  there^  such  as  (kutaUo  in  the  Latin 
tongue^  and  F^ueHus  In  the  Greek;  and  I  covild  wish,  with  some  modem 
writers,  that  "a northwest  paange"  for  the  attainment  of  Latin  mi|^  be dis- 
coveied;  thai  trntrmi  of  a  Jonm^  which  mi|^t  be  dispatched  in  a  few  days, 
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tfaey  might  nofc  be  obliged  to  wander,  like  tiie  childreii  of  Isnel,  many  yean 
inthewjldemeai.  I  inifi^  x«dte  the  complaint  of  AQaOn,  "that  little  boya 
are  tau^^  in  the  acfaoolB  the  filthy  actloafl  of  the  Ffeigaa  goda^  for  reciting 
whidi,^  aaid  he^  "I  waa  caJled  a  boy  of  promiBe;''  or  the  oomplaint  of  Lnttier, 
« that  onr  achoota  are  Pagan  latiier  than  Ghiiatian.*'  I  might  mention  what  a 
late  anthor  aaya,  *'Iknewan  aged  and  eminent  achoohnaater  who,  after  keep- 
ing a  acfaodl  abont  fifty  yean,  said  withaaadcoontenanoe,  thatitwaaagreat 
tremble  to  him  that  he  had  apent  so  mnch  time  in  reading  Pagan  anthon  to  fait 
acholan;  and  wished  it  were  customary  to  read  such  a  book  as  Duporfa  yems 
on  Job,  rather  than  Homer,  &o.  I  pray  God  to  pat  it  into  the  hearts  of  a 
wise  parliament  to  porge  onr  adbools;  that  instead  of  learning  vain  fictions 
and  filthy  stories,  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
with  books  containing  grave  sayings,  and  things  which  may  make  tiiem  truly 
wise  and  useful  in  the  woiid."  But  I  presume  little  notice  will  be  takm  of 
such  wishes  as  these.    It  is  witii  despair  that  I  mention  them. 

Among  the  occaaians  for  promoting  religion  in  the  achdIarB,  one  in  the 
foriUng  sehooU  desenres  peculiar  notice.  I  have  read  of  an  atrooioas  sinner 
who  was  converted  to  God  by  accidentally  reading  the  following  sentence  <ji 
Austin,  written  in  a  window:  "He  who  has  promised  pardon  to  the  penitent 
sinner,  has  not  promised  repentance  to  the  presumptuous  one."  Who  can  tell 
what  good  may  be  done  to  the  young  scholar  by  a  sentence  in  his  copy-bookf 
Let  their  copies  be  composed  of  sentences  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance, of  sentences  which  shall  contain  the  brightest  Tno-yitna  of  wisdom, 
wortiiy  to  be  written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  their  hearts,  to  be  graven  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond  there.  God  has  UesKd  such  sentences  to  many 
scholars;  they  have  been  useful  to  them  all  their  daya 

In  the  grammar  school,  also,  the  scholars  may  be  directed  for  their  ezerdaes 
to  turn  into  Latin  such  passages  as  may  be  useful  for  their  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  furnish  them  with  supplies  from  *^the  tower  of 
David."  Their  letten  also  may  be  on  subjects  which  may  be  friendly  to  tiie 
interests  of  virtue. 

I  will  add,  it  is  very  deairahle  to  manage  the  disoipUne  of  the  school  by 
means  of  rewards,  rather  than  of  punishmenta  Many  methods  of  rewarding 
the  diligent  and  deserving  may  be  invented;  and  a  boy  of  an  ingenious  temper, 
by  the  expectatkm  of  reward  (ad  palmae  cursurus  honores),  will  do  his  best 
You  esteem  QnintUian.  Hear  him:  "Use  stripes  sparingly;  rather  let  the  youth 
be  stimulated  by  praise,  and  by  the  distinctions  conferred  on  his  classmates." 
If  a  fault  must  be  punished,  let  instruction  both  to  the  delinquent  and  to  the 
spectator  accompaiqr  the  correction.  Let  the  odious  name  of  the  ain  which 
enforced  the  correction  be  declared;  and  let  nothing  be  done  in  anger,  but 
with  every  mark  of  tenderness  and  canoem. 

AJax  Flagellifer  may  be  read  in  the  school;  he  is  not  fit  to  be  the  master  of 
it.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  the  boys,  they  were  brought  up  in  the  "school  of 
Tynnnns."  PUny  says  that  bean  are  the  better  for  beating.  More  fit  to 
have  the  management  of  bean  than  of  ingenious  boys,  are  those  masten  who 
cannotgiveabltof  learning  without  giving  a  bk>w  with  it  Send  them  to  the 
tuton  of  the  famous  Lithuanian  school  at  Bamourgan.  The  hanh  Orfailian 
way  of  treating  children,  too  commonly  uaed  in  the  schools,  is  a  dreadful  curse 
of  God  on  our  miserable  ofllspring,  who  are  bom  "children  of  wrath."  It  is 
boasted  sometimes  of  a  schoolmaster,  that  such  a  brave  man  had  hia  education 
under  him;  but  it  is  never  said  how  many,  who  might  have  been  brave  men, 
have  been  ruhied  by  him;  how  many  brave  wits  have  been  dispirited,  con- 
founded, mnrdered  by  his  baiterous  way  of  managing  tfaamf 

{The  ssma  estimate  of  the  scboolmaster's  ailasloii,  the  stme  adacational  qpirit, 
penrades  his  Funeral  DisconrBe  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ssekicl  Cheever  in  1708.] 
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BeT.  Dr.  CoUon  Mather  ^  improved  the  oocasion"  of  the  death  of  this 
^  fidthfiil,  aoooesafiil,  Tenerable,  and  beloved  teacher,"  by  preaching  a 
Funeral  Sermon,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  his  own  peculiar  pedantic 
manner  and  style,  the  duty  of  towns  and  parents  to  provide  schools, 
employ,  pay,  and  honor  competent  teachers,  and  look  diligently  after 
the  good  education  of  children.  This  sermon,  which  the  author  pro- 
nounces A  doing  qf  Juitieej  was  printed  with  the  following  title  page. 


AN  BSSAT 


Tha  Good  SDUOATION  of  CHILDREN. 
Ai4  wlMt  BMj  BoptAiIly  to  Attemplwl,  fiir  tiM  Aft  ^  tt«  FL  O  O  r . 

FUNERAl!  SERMON 

MR.  «7iggf»i.  CBBEVER 

Tto  Jtuimd  Bad  HmtmirM^  M  A8T£R  of  tto  FREB-80HOOL  ia  BMtML 

Who  kft  oC  but  wton  MorUlity  took  him  olt  in  Jtugust^  1706L 

tto  Niattj  Fourth  You  of  hbAfo. 

With  on  ELEGY  and  EPFTAPH  apon  him. 

Bu  one  thai  waa  once  a  BdUtlar  tt  kim. 

Tmttr  [OBSE  VBRDBJ  ovm  He  moritur^  nam  mariiur 

BOSTON,  Printed  bj  Jokn,  AJOm,  for  NieholM  Bomm,  at  the  Sign  of  tho  mtU  in 
C«niWtt»  new  the  Oomer  of  Sduniratrmt,    1706. 

From  this  pamphlet,  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  eyen  in  the  col- 
lections of  antiquarians  and  Historical  SocietieB»  we  proceed  to  give 
some  extracts,  both  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  Esekiel  Cheever,  and  for  the  substantial  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine, which  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Mather,  His  motives  for  publishing  the  Ser- 
mon and  Essay,  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  ^  Historical  Introduction'* : 

'*DUTT  lo  the  Merit  and  Memory  of  my  Departed  MASTER,  k  now  in  iti 
Operation.  Th»  Fifth  Commandment  well  considered  will  demand  iraoh  a  Bnty. 
When  Quirinue  made  a  Marble  Monument  for  hia  Maetery  there  was  this  Bffeot 
of  it,  /iivMuii<  Loeum  Studioei  Juvenee  firequenter,  ut  hoc  ExempU  EdoeH^ 
fftiaiiiiim  DieeipuU  ipei  preMeptoribuafuie  debeant,  perpetw  meminieae  velint. 
Sekolara  that  saw  it.  Learnt  from  the  Sight  what  Aoknowledgmenta  were  doe 
from  SekoUtra  to  their  Maatera.  I  with  my  little  feeble  Eaaay  for  Mina^  may  in  any 
meaaure  animate  the  Gratitade  of  any  Seiolora  to  their  WeU-deserving  Tuiara. 

A  doe  Care  aboat  a  Funeral  for  the  Dead,  among  the  Jewa  had  that  Phraae 
for  it:  ^  Baaiomng  of  Mercy.  Bnt  the  Sermon  which  I  haye  Bmploy'd  on 
the  Funeral  ci  my  mooter.  mwA  be  called ;  A  Doing  of  Juatiee,  And  I  am 
very  much  miainformed,  if  tois  were  not  the  C^aneral  roiee  of  all  the  Auditory. 

After  apologising  for  the  imperfection  of  his  work,  and  giving  the 
principal  inddents  in  the  life  of  Oheever,  he  concludes  the  Intro- 
duction as  foUows : 

**  It  is  a  Common  Adap  in  the  Sehoolo  of  the  Jowo  ;  A  hut  mm  neioer  4ioo^ 
till  there  be  bom  in  hu  room,  one  that  ia  like  him.  00  Grown  a  Town  aa 
Bsston,  is  capable  of  honoorably  Supporting  more  than  one  Ghammar-Sehool, 
And  it  were  to  be  wiahed,  That  aeveral  aa  able  aa  our  CHMEVBR^  might  arise 
fai  hk  room,  to  carry  on  an  Bzoellent  Bdocation  fai  theuL  Cor  Gloriona  LORD 
oan  wuUco  sneh  aieii.  But,  Ohl  That  8GH00IB  were  more  Enoooraged, 
throagboat  the  Country  I 

I  remember,  the  Jewiah  Maatera  have  a  Diapnte  about  the  Reaaona  of  the 
Deatmction  of  Jeruaalem,  And  among  Hke  reat  the  Jndgment  of  R.  Menona^ 
waa:  It  had  not  been  deatroy^d^  but  for  their  not  minding  to  bring  ti|»  their 
OhiUkon  in  the  Sohool,  Verily,  There  oannot  be  a  more  Tlireatning  Symptom 
of  i^ootmotion  moa  w,tlian  tiiere  would  be  in  thia  thing;  If  we  alioiild  All 
imo  Am  Folly  of  Not  Minding  to  bnng  up  our  OhOdren  in  the  SehooL 
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''The  Ptut&ri  of  the  dnudiet  most  more  beatir  iSbaxmArm,  O  Men  of  QoL 
Awake ;  And  let  the  CWee  of  oar  BUOT*  fiir  hw  i2o«6iry,t  be  a  pattern  for  yoQ  P 

The  doctrine  of  the  Diaooone  [That  wving  wisdom  ittobs  fetcM 
from  tin  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripturee^  and  thut  the  early  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  ie  the  way  to  be  betimes  made  wise  unto 
salvation^]  is  drawn  from  2.  Timothy,  iii  chapter,  and  15th  verse — 
JfSrom  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  SeriptureSy  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.  The  preacher  enlarges  on  the  ^  inex- 
pressible conseqaenoe"  of  the  right  education  of  children.  **  Unworthy 

•  Dr.  Iiatti«r,  In  tlie  Macnalla,  In  hit  Life  of  BUoc,  epeakins  of  "hit  ear«  about  the  chU- 
dren  of  hit  people,"  remartai :  **  I  have  caute  to  remember  with  what  an  heartjr,  lerrent,  seal- 
out  application,  he  addreated  hlmaeU;  when,  in  the  name  of  the  neighbour,  paMora,  and 
ehurchet,  he  gave  me  Me  right  hand  ff  thsftfiOowBhipt  at  mj  errffaaffew,  and  aaid,  Bnthtr^' 
artthemakmr€fthtLordJegu0Chri»i7  Thm,  I  pnif.fud  kit  lamb»."  Betidtt  hit  la- 
boun  direct  and  abundant  ibr  the  catechetical  and  direct  rellfioiia  laatraction  of  ehlldren  by 
hImaeU;  at  their  pattor,  and,  through  their  parentt|  *•  he  riiowed  hit  regard  for  the  welftre  of 
the  poor  children  under  hit  ehaige  bj  hit  perpetual  retolntlon  and  actlTtty  to  tuppoct  a  good 
aeAoof  In  the  town  that  belonged  unto  him.  A  grammaT'MAool  he  would  alwaja  haTe  upon 
the  place,  whaterer  ft  coat  him ;  and,  he  Importuned  all  other  plaeea  to  haTe  the  like.  I  can- 
not foiget  the  ardour  with  which  I  once  heard  him  pmy,  in  a  tyiMcl  of  theoe  chnrehea,  which 
met  at  Boatot^  to  oooaider  how  tkt  nutcarriagm  which  wor$  mmang  u»  might  beprwentod;  I 
Bay,  with  what  ferrour  he  uttered  an  expreaeioo  to  thit  purpote,  Zardt/or  ecAooIe  ae«fy  Hubert 

homo  amdpneitn  a  good  ochoU  to  be  encouraged  in  tho  town  whom  he  Uvot  I  T%att  hitfore  we 
rfte,  t»t  maif  be  eo  happy  aetoeeeagood  eehool  encouraged  in  every  plantation  qf  the  country. 
Ctod  to  Matted  hit  endeaTourt  that  Reabury  could  not  Ihre  qnletlj  without  a  free  tehool  In  the 
town ;  and  the  iatne  of  It  htt  been  one  thing  which  htt  made  me  almoat  put  the  title  of  Sehola 
Bbtetrio  upon  that  little  nureery;  that  la,  that  RotAury haa  afforded  more oehoUxre^ firat  for 
the  cOtedgCy  and  then  for  the  pmbUekt  than  any  town  of  tt*  h|gnett»  or,  If  I  mittake  not,  of 
twiee  itt  blgneta,  In  all  Ncw-En^and.  From  the  eprAv  of  the  tehool  at  Awtery,  there  hare 
runalaigennmberof  theefrcomete^dkAaMffiade^facf tAftieAellecf(ye^C7o«2.  Iperawade 
my  ttlf  thtt  the  good  people  of  Rogbury  will  for  erer  teom  to  begmtch  the  eetf ,  or  to  permit 
tlieifea(4of  aecAooIwhich  Qod  hat  made  tneh  an  honour  to  them;  and,  thla  the  rather  be- 
eauae  their  deceated  BUoi  haa  left  them  a  ialr  part  of  hia  own  e«tate,  for  the  matetateing  of 
the  tehool  In  RoMbury;  and,  I  hope,  or,  at  leatt,  I  with,  that  the  minlatera  of  Ncw-Rnglamd 
may  be  aa  ungalnaayably  tanportnnate  with  their  people  aa  Mr.  EUet  waa  with  hia,  for  edieeb 
which  may  teatonably  tinge  the  young  aoula  of  the  rioing  generation.  A  want  of  education 
for  tham  la  the  blackeat  and  aaddett  of  all  the  bad  MMM  that  are  upon  at." 

*  Under  the  lead  of  the  Rer.  John  Eliot,  tundry  hihabitaota  of  Roxbury,  In  1615^  onl^y  fifteen 
yeart  after  the  fint  aettlement  of  the  town,  bound  themaelvea  and  their  eatatea  for  ever  for 
the  payment  of  a  certain  tnm  yearly  for  the  aupport  of  a  Free  SchooL  In  1609,  Mr.  Thomaa 
BUI  bequeathed  a  large  ettate,  in  Roxbury,  to  Mr.  John  Eliot,  **  in  truat  for  the  mahitenanee 
of  a  achool-matter  and  a  Free  School,  for  the  teaching  and  Inatruetlng  of  poor  men'e  chil- 
dren.** ftamlheoebeginnlngt  grew  up  the  **  Grammar  Beheol  in  the  Battarly  But  of  Rox- 
buiy,"  whaae  intcretting  hittory  hat  been  written  by  Rlehaid  G.  Parker.  lUa  achool 
numban  among  ita  eerly  teechere  eereral  men  who  afterwerde  became  eminent  among  the 
dlflnea,  kwyera,  and  atateamen  of  the  oountry.  Among  them  we  find,  te  ITSOi  the  name  oi 
Jnaeph  Warren,  who.  In  177S,  wentnp  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  die  for  hia  country.  In  1718,  in  a 
Preamble  to  an  order  relating  to  thla  aebool,  in  the  Houte  of  ReprcaentatiTea,  It  la  net  ftirth 
"that  the  aaid  F^ree  School  la  one  of  the  moat  ancient  fomoua  tohoolt  in  the  Frorlnea,  where 
hjthafovor  ol  Qod  aiorepenona  haye  had  their  education,  who  have  been  and  now  are 
wertlqr  MIntatcn  to  the  ererlattii^  Gotpel  than  in  any  town  of  the  like  Mgnetn**  In  16M, 
the  Ffooflbet  covenant  with  John  Fradden  to  keep  the  tohool,  to  which  taMPradden  oa  hit 
part  angagea  "to  naa  hia  beat  endeuTon,  both  by  precept  and  example,  m  kMtmet  In  all 

ff 'M'Vtf*''',  ■>«'*n,  m^  tK^lnyiii^l  ^t,r  Iplhi^'*  >«^  f h*  Vtk^Ukmm^  «n  A^A^  to  «lfaw  him  Iti 

leaompenee  for  teaddng  their  cfalldrtn  (he  being  at  liberty  to  rtaejye  Other  aehohCT  on  pay], 
twanty-flTt  poondi^  *•  lo  be  paid  three  quaiten  in  Indian  Com  or  peat,  and  the  other  fourth 
part  In  barlay,  and  food  and  mcrehantahle,  at  price  current  In  the  couBUy  rata."  tn  fttJag 
iV IhtMhool with  «hMBh« and fomta,  with tahlat  for  the  Soholtan  t»  lil^'' hi  WBb** 
tak  t»  psciht  ]Hdllia«7  on  **  was  prafidtd  for. 
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to  be  paients,  most  worthy  to  be  esteemed  rather  monsters  than 
parents  are  ihej,  who  are  not  solidtons  to  give  their  children  an 
agreeable  and  religious  edneatioa.''  That  children  may  ^  learn  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  this  as  early  as  may  be,''  he  ezdaims 
energetically,  in  capitals  and  italics — ^^to  bohool  therefore  with 
them  1  Let  them  not  be  loitering  at  home^  or  playing  abroad^  when 
they  should  be  at  school.  Be  more  concerned  for  their  Behooling 
than  for  their  cloathing.  If  there  be  any,  as  I  suppose  there  cannot 
be  many  so  necessitous,  as  to  call  for  it,  let  us  in  this  town  go  on  with 
our  Gharitt  Sohool.'*  In  reply  to  inquiry  who  it  is  that  is  to  teach 
the  children—''  Come  all  hands  to  the  work  P  ^  The  Pastors  must 
not  neglect  the  children  of  the  flock.  The  charge  of  our  Lord  unto 
them  is — Feed  my  Lamb9.  It  is  thrice  proposed  as  if  it  were  at  least 
one  third  part  of  the  pastoral  charge."  Is  there  not  a  disposition 
in  our  day  to  throw  this  whole  charge  upon  teachers  ? 

*<The  MASTER  and  M1STRBSB,  in  the  SCHOOL,  mi^  do  nraoh  fa^  tiik 
Noble  Work.  We  read,  The  Little  Ones  hone  their  AngeU.  Truly,  to  Teaoh 
the  Little  Onee,  the  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Seripturee^  and  make  them  Wiee 
unto  Salvation,  it  is  a  stately  work :  I  had  almoet  oaU*d  it;  A  Work  for  Angele. 
It  is  an  Hard  Work  to  keep  a  School ;  and  hardly  ever  dtdr  Reoompenaed.  I 
■appofle,  It  is  easier  to  be  at  the  Plough  all  day,  than  in  the  School,  Bat  it  is  a 
Oood  Work :  It  is  Oode  Plough ;  and  Ood  epeed  it !  I  would  not  have  yon 
weary  of  it.  Melchior  Adam  did  well  to  call  it,  Moleetieeimamy  eed  Deo  Umge 
gratieeimam  Functionem  ;  A  work,  tho'  very  Tiresome,  and  Trooblesome  to  the 
Flesh,  yet  most  highly  Acceptable  to  Qod.  Go  on  with  it  Chearftilly;  And 
often  Teaoh  the  Children  something  of  the  Holy  Scripturee;  often  drop  some 
Honoy  out  of  that  Rock  npon  them.  Who  oan  tell,  bat  yoa  may  Teaoh  them 
the  lliings  that  shall  save  their  Souls,  and  they  shaO  bless  God  for  yoa  and  wiUi 
yoa,  throughout  Eternal  Ages  f  Every  time  a  New  Child  oomes  to  the  School, 
Oh  I  why  should  you  not  think !  Here  my  glorious  LORD  eende  me  another 
Ohjecty  on  which  I  may  do  eome  thing^  to  advance  His  Kingdom  in  the  World  I 

But;  Lastly,  and  yet  First  of  aU,  OP AKBNTB  Arise;  This  matter  chiefiu 
belongs  unto  you  ;  we  also  wiU  he  with  you.  None,  I  say,  None,  are  so  mnoh 
concerned,  as  Parents  to  look  after  it,  that  their  Children  be  taught  the  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our  fiunous  King  Elfred,  prooured  a  Law,  That 
every  man  who  had  but  as  muoh  as  Tioo  Hides  of  Land,  should  bring  up  his 
Children  to  Learning,  tiU  B^fteen  Tears  of  Age  at  least;  that  so  they  might 
JTnoio  Christ,  and  Jjive  Happily;  Else,  he  said,  They  were  but  Beasts  and 
Sots,  T  am  to  press  it,  Hiat  Parents  give  their  Children  all  the  Learning  they 
ean ;  espeoially  that  which  will  bring  them  to  Know  Christ,  and  Live  HappilyJ** 

After  addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  children  and  teachers 
of  his  auditory,  he  concludes  his  discourse  by  the  following  **  lengthy  ** 
but  ^  reasonable  corollary : " 

'<  Worthy  of  Honour  are  the  TEACHERS  that  Convey  Wisdom  onto  oar  Chil- 
dren ;  Worthy  of  Double  Honour  the  Happy  Instruments  that  Convey  Saving 
Wisdom  to  them  1  There  are  some  whose  peculiar  Profession  it  is,  to  aarist  m 
Education  of  our  Children  ;  and  it  is  therefore  their  Endeavour  to  give  them  a 
Religious  Education,  Their  Employment  is  to  bestow  Usefal  and  Various 
Learning  on  our  Children :  but  ^ey  make  their  Employment,  a  precious  Ad- 
vantage to  Learn  them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  make  them  Wioe  for  Eternity. 

These  oar  SCHOOL-MASTERS,  deserve  a  mat  Encouragement  We  are 
not  Wise  for  our  Children,  if  we  do  not  greatly  Encourage  them. 

The  PARTICULAR  PERSONS,  who  have  their  Children,  in  the  Tutelage 
of  Sktlftd  and  Gareftil  SehooUMasters,  ought  to  make  them  suitable  Jlseom- 
IMr  Stipends  are  gsnerally  for  short  of  ihdr  Deserts,    They  deserve 
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AMHmml  C^mpenrntwiu.  Their  pahu  are  not  ■oialL  What  th«y  Do  k  ^erf 
Great  And  «ray  <Kur  Children  are  rery  dear  to  na ;  I  need  not  onote  JBiirt- 
pidew  to  tell  yoo.  That  they  are  aa  the  very  Life  and  Soul,  unto  all  Mankind.  I 
oan't  bat  obeerye  it  with  a  jwt  Indiffnation ;  to  Fe§d  our  Children,  to  Cloath  cm 
Children,  To  do  any  thing  for  the  Bodies  of  our  Children ;  or  perhapa  to  Teaoh 
them  aome  Trifle  at  a  Dancing  Sehoolf  acaroely  worth  tfaehr  Learning,  we  oonnt 
no  Bzpenoe  too  muoh ;  At  the  aame  time  to  haye  the  Mindo  of  onr  Children 
Enriched  with  the  most  valuable  Knowledge,  here,  To  what  purpoee  7  ia  the 
ory :  a  littU  ExjMnee,  how  heavily  it  goes  off!  my  Brethren^  These  thinge  ought 
not  90  to  be,  WeU-taught  Children  are  certainly  very  much  to  be  accounted  at 
When  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  was  aakM  for  the  aight  of  her  Omamente,  how 
inatruotively  did  she  preaent  her  Two  Son$  brought  up  in  Learning  and  Vertue, 
aa  the  brightest  of  all  her  Omamento  /  If  we  were  duly  aenaible,  how  vast  a 
<K>mfort  it  is,  how  vast  a  Concern,  to  have  WeU^taught  Children,  we  should 
study  all  the  ways  imaginable,  to  express  our  Thankfulneee  unto  the  Teachero 
of  them.  And  it  will  not  be  complaint,  That  a  Mece^ae  is  to  be  no  where  found, 
but  in  Horace^e  Poetry.  The  Christian  Anperour  Oration,  One  of  the  Best 
men,  that  ever  SwayM  the  Roman  Scepter,  conferrM  Riches  and  Honours  on  his 
Master  Aneoniue,  and  he  sent  him  that  agreeable  Compliment  with  them  ;  Sir, 
I  have  paid  what  J  Ow^d,  and  I  etiU  owe  what  I  have  paid.  Language  agree- 
able to  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  /  Yes,  a  Zeno,  that  was  a  Stranger  to  it,  yet 
has  this  recorded  in  his  Commendation,  That  he  would  give  hie  Mooter  ae  much 
again  ae  the  wages  he  aek^d  of  him,  I  hope,  he  won't  be  the  only  One,  that 
shall  have  such  a  thing  spoken  of  him ! 

And  the  more  Liberal  Provision  the  PUBLICK  does  make  for  Industrious, 
Well-accomplished,  Well-disposed  School-masters,  ihe  more  is  the  PubUck  Wis- 
dom Testified  Sc  Propagated !  Ammugnus  Marcellinus,  the  Historian,  tho'  a 
S-eat  Admirer  of  Julian  &  of  Paganism,  yet  condemna  his  prohibition  of 
ehool-masters  unto  the  Christians  :  Hind  autem  incUmens  obruendum  perenm 
silentio,  quod  arcebat  docere,  Magistros  Rhetoricos  et  Orammaticos,  Ritus 
Christiani  Cultores.  But,  Syrs,  If  you  do  not  Encourage  your  School-masters, 
you  do  a  part  of  Julianism,  and  as  bad  as  Prohibit  them.  Certainly,  If  aome- 
thing  of  Julianism  did  not  prevail  too  muoh  among  us,  (which  among  a  People 
of  our  Profession  is  highly  scandalous,)  we  might  ere  now  have  seen,  besides  the 
pet^  Schools  of  every  Town,  a  Orammar' School  at  the  Head  Town  of  every 
County,  and  an  Able  School-master  with  an  ample  Salary,  the  Shepherd  in  it  *, 
a  Thing  so  often,  so  often  unsueceaBfully  petitioned  for  1  We  hear  Good  Worda 
now  and  then  spoken  for  the  Tribe  of  Levi.  I  desire,  to  speak  one  for  ihe  tribe 
of  SDifEON.  Hie  Simeonitee  were  the  School-maetere  that  were  Scattered 
in  Israel.  1  assure  my  self,  That  Ours,  do  watch  against  the  Anger  which  ie 
fierce,  and  the  Wrath  which  ie  cruel ;  and  that  thev  use  not  Instruments  of  Cru- 
elty in  their  Habitations ;  but  prudently  study  the  Tempers  of  the  CUldren, 
they  have  to  deal  withal.  Tho'  Moses  left  them  out  of  his  Blessing:  [the  Tribe 
not  having  then  done  any  thing  since  Jacobs  dying  Orades,  to  signalize  them.] 
Yet  our  Glorious  JESUS,  haa  a  Blessing  for  them.  Tliey  Serve  Him  wonder- 
fully.  His  People  will  also  Bless  them,  and  Bless  God  for  them.  And  so  will  I 
this  Day  do  for  MY  MASTER,  in  this  Congre^tion  of  the  Lord. 

SCHOOL-MASTERS  that  have  Used  the  OJice  well,  purchase  to  themselves. 
a  Oood  Esteem  to  Out-live  their  Death,  as  well  as  Merit  for  themselves  a  good 
Support  while  they  Live,  lis  a  Justice  to  them,  that  they  ahould  be  had  in  Ever- 
lasting Remembrance:  And  a  Place  and  a  Name  amonff  those  Juet  men,  does 
particularly  belong  to  that  Ancient  and  Honourable  Man\  a  Maeter  in  our 
Israel:  who  waa  with  us,  the  last  Time  of  my  Standing  here;  but  is  lately 
Translated  unto  the  CoUedge  of  Blessed  Spirits,  in  the  Mansions,  where  the 
FIRST  RESURRECTION  is  Waited  and  Longed  for.  Allow  me  the  Exprearion ; 
For  I  LeamH  it  of  my  Hebrew  Masters,  among  whom,  'tis  a  phrase  for  the  Death 
of  Learned  and  Worthy  men,  RequisiH  sunt  in  Aeademiam  Cmleetem, 

Verrius  the  Master  to  the  Nephews  of  Augustus,  had  a  Statue  Erected  for 
him ;  And  Antoniue  obtained  from  the  Senate,  a  Statue  for  hia  Master  Fronto, 
I  am  sorry  that  Mme  has  none.  And  Cato  counted  it  more  glorious  than  any 
Statue,  to  have  it  aaked.  Why  hae  he  None  7  But  in  the  grateful  memoriea  of 
his  ScnoUare,  there  have  been  and  will  be  Hundreds  Erected  for  him. 

Under  him  we  Learnt  an  Oration,  made  by  Tally,  in  praiae  of  his  own  Master; 
namely  that,  Pro  Archia  Poeta.    A  Pagan  shall  not  ont-do  tis,  in  onr  €hratituds 
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onto  our  MMler.  Th«ra  wm  a  finMNN  CkrittioH  in  the  Primitive  Hium,  who 
wnle  a  whole  Book,  in  praiee  of  his  Marter  HUfiknu;  Enthaiing  it,  vi^  r» 
lux^ipw  Iiy«6li*  CraMmw  (A«  Biettid  Hierothena.  And  if  1  now  ny  a  iSow 
thinn,  Conetrnimg  th€  BUt—d  OHEBVSR,  no  man  who  thinka  well  of  Qm^ 
tiUuk^  or  likee  well  to  see  the  Fifth  OwnmandmnU  observed.  wiU  oeosore  it 

In  the  /Mpertoi  LaWy  we  read,  that  Qood  QrammmnaMy  havmg  taoffht  with 
diligenoe  Tmeni^  Ytara,  were  to  have  Speoial  Honoor  oonferr'd  vpon  ttiem.  I 
Challenge  ibr  MY  MASTER,  more  than  a  TrabU  partiom  of  that  Special 
Hamour.  Bat,  Oh,  Let  it  aU  pam  thro'  him,  i4>  to  the  Gloriooi  LORD,  who 
made  him  to  be  what  he  was ! 

His  Bmineot  Abilities  for  the  Work,  whioh  rendred  him  so  k»g  Useftd  in 
his  Generation,  were  universally  acknowledged.  The  next  edition  of,  TVan- 
quillua  de  ClariM  Orammatieis^  may  well  enough  bring  him  into  the  Catalogue, 
and  acknowledge  him  a  Master.  He  was  not  a  Jftfcr  Onmmanau;  yet  he 
was  a  Pure  One.  And  let  no  Envy  Miaeonetrue  it,  if  I  say.  It  was  noted,  that . 
when  Scholare  came  to  be  Admitted  into  the  CoUedge^  they  who  oame  from  the 
Cheeverian  Education^  were  generally  the  most  unezoeptionable.  What 
Exception  shall  be  made.  Let  it  fi2l  upon  Aim,  that  is  now  speaking  of  it. 

He  flourished  so  long  in  this  Great  Work,  of  bringing  our  Sone  to  be  Ifen, 
that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  send  forth  many  BegaleeU  and  JJidliabe  for 
the  Sendee  of  the  Tabemacie  ;  and  Men  fitted  for  all  Good  Bmployments.  He 
that  was  my  Maeter,  Seven  and  Thirty  Years  ago,  was  a  Maeter  to  many  of  my 
Betters,  no  lees  than  Seventy  Years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  mnst  even  mentfon 
my  Fathere  Tutor  for  one  of  them. 

And  as  it  is  written  for  the  Laiiting  Renown  of  the  Corderive^  whose  CoUoguis* 
be  taught  us;  That  the  G^reat  CALVIN  had  been  a  Scholar  to  him ;  So  this  our 
AMERICAN  Corderiue  had  many  Scholars  that  were  a  Crown  unto  him ;  yea, 
many  that  will  be  his  Croion  in  the  Flresence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  Com- 
ing ;  yea,  many  that  were  got  into  the  Heaoenly  World  before  him.  And  the 
mention  of  the  Heaoe^y  Worid,  leads  me  to  that  whioh  I  would  prinoipally  take 
notioo  of.  His  PIEfTY,  I  say,  His  PIETY  ;  and  his  care  to  mfbse  Doeumente 
of  Piety  into  the  Scholars  of  bis  Charse,  that  he  might  carry  them  with  him  to 
the  Heavenly  World.  When  Arietotle  set  up  a  Monument  for  hia  Master  PlaiOy 
he  inscribed  upon  it,  this  Testimony,  HE  WAS  ONE  WHOM  ALL  GOOD 
MEN  OUGHT  TO  IMTTATB,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  CELEBRATE.  MY 
MASTER  went  thro'  his  Hard  Work  with  so  much  Delight  in  it,  m  a  work  for 
GOD  and  CHRIST,  and  His  People:  He  so  constantly  Prayed  with  na  every 
Day,  CateehiePd  us  every  Week^  and  let  foil  such  Holy  Couneele  upon  us ;  He 
took  so  many  Oooasions,  to  make  Speeehee  unto  us,  that  should  make  us  Afraid 
of  Sin,  and  of  incurring  the  fbarfhl  Judgmenti  of  God  by  Sin ;  That  I  do  propose 
him  for  Jmitation. 

Verilv,  If  all  SchooUmaetere  would  Watch  for  Soule^  and  wisely  spread  the 
NeU  0/  Salvation  for  the  Souls  of  their  Children,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  Teach- 
ing ;  Or,  if  the  wondrous  Rulee  of  Education^  lately  published  and  praotised, 
in  that  Wonder  of  the  World^  the  School  of  Olaueha  near  Hall  in  the  Lower 
Saxony y  were  always  attended :  Who  can  tell,  what  Bleesed  Effecti  might  be 
seen,  in  very  many  Children  made  wiee  unto  Salvation  t  Albertue^  who  from 
his  Great  Learning  had  the  Symame  of  Magnue^  desired  of  God  some  years 
before  he  died.  That  he  might  forget  all  lue  other  Learning^  and  be  wholly 
Swallowed  up  in  Religion.  I  would  not  propose  unto  you,  My  Maetere,  Tliat 
you  should  Forget  all  other  Learning.  By  all  means  furnish  the  Children  with 
as  much  Learning  as  ever  vou  can.  But  be  not  so  Swallowed  up  with  other 
Learning^  as  to  Forget  Religion,  A  the  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripturee. 
Look  upon  other  things  to  be  (as  a  Speech  in  Parliament  once  elegantly  called 
them,)  only  the  Et  Catera^e,  to  Religion.  Why  should  not  a  Schoot-maeter  be 
to  his  Children,  4  Sehool-nuuter  to  bring  them  unto  Chriet  ?  This  waa  the 
Study  of  our  CHEEVER.  The  iamous  Dr.  Rewwlde,  in  a  Funeral  Sermon  on 
an  Excellent  School-maeter,  in  the  City  of  London,  has  a  passage  worthy  to  be 
written  in  Letters  of  Gold.  Says  he,  '  If  Orammar-Schoole  have  Holy  and 
*  Learned  men  set  over  them,  not  onlv  the  Braine,  but  the  Soule  of  the  Children 
'  might  be  there  Enriched,  and  the  Work  of  Learning  and  <]f  I/onoereion  too,  be 
'  Betimes  wrought  in  them  I'  ^ 

I  shall  not  presume  to  Dictate,  upon  this  matter,  or  to  Enquire,  Why  Cotto- 
Ifo'a  Dialeiguee,  be  not  Look'd  upon  as  one  of  the  best  School  Books,  for  the  Laim 
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T<}iigiMyiii  an  thaWorid?  Or,  Why  for  the  ^Mifc,  tii«r«  it  no  mon  AMooni 
made  of  F^uiUuaf  Or,  indeed  why  (to  ^xpnm  my  lelf  hi  the  Tenne  ef  a 
Modem  Writer,)  *  th»e  ihoold  not  be  Abra<iM#t  FiMM^e  iNmd,fior  the  Attaia- 

*  ing  of  the  Latin  Tangm;  that  uurtead  of  a  Jonraey,  wbieh  may  be  duipatoh'd 
'  in  a  few  Days,  ibey  may  not  wander  like  the  COiildren  of  ImuL  Forty  Y  ean  m 
*the  Wildemem.  And  why  they  ahonld  ao  maoh  oonvene  witti  the  Ftoeta,  at 
'  that  Age,  when  they  read  them,  with  eo  mnoh  Diffioolty,  and  ao  little  Beliah.' 
Bat  I  will  Tentue  npon  it,  as  neither  a  Tediooa  Parenthemi,  nor  a  needleae 
Digreaaion.  to  aingle  ont  only  Two  pamagea  of  many  thia  way  whioh  hi  my  mall 
Rfittding  I  haTe  met  withaL 

Hie  6nt  ie  thia ;  I  haTe  aeen  this  Bzperiment  amoQg  othen  reeorded  of  one 
that  had  a  Nomber  of  Little  Folks  under  his  Charge. 

'Moreoyer,  He  made  it  his  Custome,  that  in  oTery  Heatfafteii,  hewoold, 
'  from  something  or  other  ooowring  in  it,  maiw  on  oooonen,  to  let  feU  some 

*  SenUneg,  whi<£  had  a  Tendency  to  promote  the  Fear  of  O^d  in  their  Hearts ; 
*'  which  thing  fometimes  did  indeed  pat  him  to  more  than  a  little  study ;  bat  the 
<  Good  Bffeot  soffioiently  Reoompenoed  it' 

Another  ii  this.     A  late  Writer   ha's  these  worda;   'Many  Children  are 

*  sooner  taoffht  what  Jumter,  Margy  &  saoh  Pagan  Gods  were,  then  what,  Father , 

*  Sauy  and  Sprit  is.    Augtutine  of  old  oomphan'd  of  this ;  of  T<naming  in  die 

*  Schools,  Jovee  Adnltories ;  and  for  giving  an  Aoooont  of  snoh  things,  sra  he, 
^  ob  hoc  bona  op&i  fuer  appoUabar,  Lather  also  oompUuned,  Hiat  oar  Sohods 
'  were  more  Fagan  than  Christian.    I  refer  the  ansatisfied  Reader,  to  Faoaro 

*  FreSace  to  his  utxieon,  I  knew  an  aged  and  ftunoos  Sohool-maslsr ;  that  after 
^  he  had  kept  Sohool  about  Fifty  years,  said,  with  a  rery  aad  oountenanoe,  Hiat  it 
*•  was  a  great  Trouble  to  him,  that  he  had  spent  so  muen  time  m  Readiiw  Pagan 
*•  Authors  to  his  Soholan,  and  wished  it  were  customary  to  read  such  a  Book  as 
^  DnporU  VerNS  upon  Job^  rather  than  Homer ^  and  such  Books.    I  pray  God, 

*  put  it  in  the  Hearts  of  a  Wise  Pariiament,  to  Purge  our  Sehoole;  that  instead  of 

*  Learning  vain  Fictions,  and  Filthy  Stories,  they  may  be  acquainted  with  the 

*  Word  of  God,  and  with  Books  containing  Grave  Saymgs,  and  thinga  that  may 
'  make  them  truly  Wise  aod  Useftd  in  the  World.' 

Ye  hmoe  heard  what  MY  MASTER  was,  In  the  School,  Sir  WaUer 
MtawUign  oommends  it  as  a  piece  of  wisdom,  to  use  great  niedsralieii  when  we 
are  treating  men  with  Commendation.  I  will  not  forget  the  Rule,  in  carrying  on 
my  Commendation  of  my  Mooter.  But  I  will  say  very  much  m  a  Little,  Out 
of  the  Sehooly  he  was  Cue,  Antiqua  Fide,  prioeie  moribuo;  A  Christian  of  the 
Old  Faohion :  An  OLD  NKW-ENGLISH  CHRISTIAN ;  And  I  may  toU  you. 
That  waa  as  Venerable  a  Sight,  as  the  World,  Mnce  the  Days  of  Friautioe 
Chriotianityy  has  ever  kwk'd  upon. 

He  was  well  Studied  in  the  Body  of  Divinity;  An  Able  Defender  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  of  the  Ooepel;  Notably  Conversant  and  Acquainted  with  the 
Scriptural  Propheeiee;  And,  by  Consequence,  A  Sober  Chiliaet, 

He  Dved  as  a  Maeter^  the  Term,  which  has  been  for  above  three  thousand 
years,  asogn'd  for  the  Dfe  of  a  Man  ;  he  continued  unto  the  Ninety  Fourth  jtor 
of  his  Age,  an  unusual  Instance  of  Lioelineee,  His  Intellectual  ForeOy  as  little 
abated  as  his  Natural.  He  Exemplified  the  Fulfilment  of  that  word,  Ao  thy 
DayOy  90  ohaU  thy  Strength  be;  in  the  Gloss  which  the  Jeruoalem  Targum 
has  put  npon  it ;  Ae  thou  waet  in  the  Bayeo  of  thy  Youth,  euch  thou  ehalt  be 
in  thy  Old  Age,  Hie  Reward  of  his  Fruitfulneoe !  For,  Fructue  laberat 
Arborem  !  The  product  of  Temperance;  Rather  than  what  my  Lord  Verulam 
assigns,  as  a  Reaaon  for  Vioaeioue  Scholare. 

DEATH  muBt  now  do  ita  part.  He  Dy'd,  Longing  for  Death.  Our  old 
SIMEON  waited  for  it,  that  he  might  get  nearer  to  the  Consolatton  of  lerael. 
He  Dyed  Leaning  like  Old  Jacob,  upon  a  St^^f;  the  Sacrifice  aod  the  Rifht 
eouoneoe  of  a  Glorious  CHRIST,  he  let  us  know,  was  the  Golden  Staff,  which  he 
Lean'd  upon.  He  Dyed  mourning  for  the  Quick  ApoetaeiOy  which  he  saw  break- 
ing in  upon  us ;  very  easte  about  his  own  Eternal  Hie4>pineas,  but  full  of  Distress 
for  a  poor  People  here  under  the  Displeasure  of  Heaven^for  Fonnsr  /ntauthea, 
he  thought,  as  weH  as  Later  Ones.  To  say  no  more :  He  Dyed,  A  CANDI- 
DATE FOR  THi  FIRST  RESITRRECTION.  And  Verily,  our  Land  ii 
Weakened,  when  those  fly  away,  at  whose  Fliffht  me  may  cry  out,  My  Father, 
My  Father,  the  Chariote  a/ New  England,  and  the  Horeemen  thtreaf,^^ 
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Hating  emerged  from  the  poverty  aod  obscnrity  in  which  I  was 
bom  and  bred,  to  a  state  of  afBaence  and  some  degree  of  reputation 
in  the  world,  and  having  gone  so  &r  through  life  with  a  considerable 
share  of  felicity,  the  conducting  means  I  made  use  of,  which  with 
the  blessing  of  €K>d  so  well  succeeded,  my  posterity  may  like  to 
know,  as  they  may  find  some  of  them  suitable  to  their  own  situa- 
tions, and  therefore  fit  to  bo  imitated. 

That  felicity,  when  I  reflected  on  it>  has  induced  me  sometimes 
to  say,  that  were  it  offered  to  my  choice,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  a  repetition  of  the  same  life  from  its  beginning,  only  asking  the 
advantages  authors  have  in  a  second  edition  to  correct  some  faults 
of  the  first.  So  I  might,  besides  correcting  the  faults,  change  some 
siniater  accidents  and  events  of  it  for  others  more  favorable.  But 
though  this  were  denied,  I  should  still  accept  the  offer.  Since  such 
a  repetition  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  next  thing  most  like  living 
one's  life  over  again  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  that  life,  and  to 
make  that  recollection  as  durable  as  possible  by  putting  it  down  in 
writing. 

Josiah,  my  fitther,  married  young,  and  carried  his  wife  with  three 
children  into  New  England,  about  1682.  The  conventicles  having 
been  forbidden  by  kw,  and  frequently  disturbed,  induced  some  con- 
siderable men  of  his  acquaintance  to  remove  to  that  country,  and 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  accompany  them  thither,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  their  mode  of  religion  with  freedom.  By  the  same 
wife  he  had  four  children  more  bom  them,  and  by  a  second  wife  ten 
more,  in  all  seventeen;  of  which  I  remember  thirteen  sitting  at  one 
time  at  his  table,  who  all  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women,  and  mar- 
ried ;  I  was  the  youngest  son,  and  the  youngest  child  but  two,  and 
was  bom  in  Boston,  New  England,  Jan.  6th,  1706  (o.  s.)  My 
mother,  the  second  wife,  was  Abiah  Folger,  danghter  of  Peter  Fol- 
ger,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  EngUind,  of  whom  honorable 
mention  is  made  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  church  history  of  that 
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country,  entitled  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  as  *  a  godly ^  learned 
JSnglishman,^  if  I  remember  the  words  rightly.  I  have  heard  that 
he  wrote  sundry  small  occasional  pieces,  but  only  one  of  them  was 
printed,  which  I  saw  now  many  years  since.  It  was  written  in 
1675,  in  the  home-spun  verse  of  that  time  and  people,  and  ad- 
dressed to  those  then  concerned  in  the  government  there.  It  was 
in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  other  sectaries  that  had  been  under  persecution,  as- 
cribing the  Indian  wars,  and  other  distresses  that  had  be&llen  the 
country,  to  that  persecution,  as  so  many  judgments  of  God  to  pun- 
ish so  heinous  an  offense,  and  exhorting  a  repeal  of  those  unchari- 
table laws.  The  whole  appeared  to  me  as  written  with  a  good  deal 
of  decent  plainness  and  manly  freedom. 

My  elder  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices  to  different  trades.  I 
was  put  to  the  grammar-school  at  eight  years  of  age,  my  father  in- 
tending to  devote  me,  as  the  tithe  of  his  sons,  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  My  early  readiness  in  learning  to  read  (which  must  have 
been  very  early,  as  I  do  not  remember  when  I  could  not  read),  and 
the  opinion  of  all  his  friends,  that  I  should  certainly  make  a  good 
scholar,  encouraged  him  in  this  purpose  of  his.  My  TJncIe  Benja- 
min, too,  approved  of  it,  and  proposed  to  give  me  all  his  short-hand 
volumes  of  sermons,  I  suppose  as  a  stock  to  set  up  with,  if  I  would 
learn  his  character.  I  continued,  however,  at  the  grammar-school 
not  quite  one  year,  though  in  that  time  I  had  risen  gradually  from 
the  middle  of  the  class  of  that  year  to  be  the  head  of  it,  and  fiu> 
ther,  was  removed  into  the  next  class  above  it,  in  order  to  go  with 
that  into  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  my  &ther,  in  the 
meantime,  from  a  view  of  the  expense  of  a  college  education,  which 
having  so  large  a  family  he  could  not  well  afford,  and  the  mean  liv- 
ing many  so  educated  were  afterward  able  to  obtain — reasons  that 
he  gave  to  his  friends  in  my  hearing— altered  his  first  intention, 
took  me  from  the  grammar-school,  and  sent  me  to  a  school  for  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  kept  by  a  then  &mous  man,  Mr.  George  Brow- 
nell,  very  successful  in  his  profession  generally,  and  that  by  mild, 
encouraging  methods.  Under  him  I  acquired  fair  writing  pretty 
soon,  but  I  failed  in  the  arithmetic,  and  made  no  progress  in  it.  At 
ten  years  old  I  was  taken  home  to  assist  my  &ther  in  his  business, 
which  was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler;  a  business  he 
was  not  bred  to,  but  had  assumed  on  his  arrival  in  New  England, 
and  on  finding  his  dying  trade  would  not  maintain  his  family,  being 
in  little  request     Accordingly,  I  was  employed  in  cutting  wick  for 
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the  caDdles,  filling  the  dipping  mold  and  the  molds  for  cast  candloBy 
attending  the  shop,  going  of  errands^  etc. 

I  disliked  the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea,  bat 
my  father  declared  against  it ;  however,  living  near  the  water,  I  was 
mnch  in  and  about  it,  learnt  early  to  swim  well,  and  to  manage 
boats;  and  when  in  a  boat  or  canoe  with  other  boys,  I  was  com- 
monly allowed  to  govern,  especially  in  any  case  of  difficalty ;  and 
upon  other  occasions  I  was  generally  a  leader  among  the  boys,  and 
sometimes  led  them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will  mention  one  in- 
stance, as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public  spirit,  though  not  then 
jnstly  conducted. 

There  was  a  salt-marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  mill-pond,  on 
the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to  stand  to  fish  for  min- 
nows. By  mnch  trampling,  we  had  made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My 
proposal  was  to  build  a  wharf  there  fit  for  us  to  stand  upon,  and  I 
showed  my  comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones,  which  were  intended 
for  a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and  which  would  very  well  suit  our 
purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the  workmen  were 
gone,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  playfellows,  and  working  with 
them  diligently  like  so  many  emmets,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a 
stone,  we  brought  them  all  away  and  built  our  little  wharf.  The 
next  morning  the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones, 
which  were  found  in  our  whar£  Inquiry  was  made  after  the  re- 
movers ;  we  were  discovered  and  complained  of;  several  of  us  were 
corrected  by  our  fathers ;  and,  though  I  pleaded  the  usefnlneas  of 
the  work,  mine  convinced  me  that  nothing  was  useful  which  was  not 
honest. 

I  think  you  may  like  to  know  something  of  his  person  and  char- 
acter. He  had  an  excellent  constitution  of  body,  was  of  middle 
stature,  but  well  set^  and  very  strong ;  he  was  ingenious,  could  draw 
prettily,  was  skilled  a  little  in  music,  and  had  a  clear  pleasing  voice, 
^  that  when-be  played  psalm  tunes  on  his  violin  and  sung  withal, 
as  he  sometimes  did  in  an  evening  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  it  was  extremely  agreeable  to  hear.  He  had  a  mechanical 
genius  too,  and,  on  occasion,  was  very  handy  in  the  use  of  other 
tradesmen's  tools ;  but  his  great  excellenoe  lay  in  a  sound  understand- 
ing and  solid  judgment  in  prudential  matters,  both  in  private  and 
public  affairs.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  he  was  never  employed,  the 
numerous  family  he  had  to  educate  and  the  straightness  of  his  cir- 
cumstances keeping  him  close  to  his  trade ;  but  I  remember  well 
his  being  frequently  visited  by  leading  people,  who  consulted  him 
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for  hiB  opinion  in  affairs  of  the  town  or  of  the  churcb  he  belonged 
to,  and  showed  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his  judgment  and  advice : 
he  was  also  much  consulted  by  private  persons  about  their  affiurs 
when  any  difficulty  occurred,  and  frequently  chosen  an  arbitrator 
between  contending  parties.  At  his  table  he  liked  to  have,  as  often 
as  he  could,  some  sensible  friend  or  neighbor  to  converse  with,  and 
always  took  care  to  start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  dis- 
course, which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children. 
By  this  means  he  turned  our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and 
prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  little  or  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  what  related  to  the  victuals  on  the  table,  whether  it  was 
well  or  ill  dressed,  in  or  out  of  season,  of  good  or  bad  flavor,  pref- 
erable or  inferior  to  this  or  that  other  thing  of  the  kind,  so  that  I 
was  brought  up  in  such  a  perfect  inattention  to  those  matters  as  to 
be  quite  indifferent  what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me,  and  so 
unobservant  of  it,  that  to  this  day  if  I  am  asked  I  scarce  can  tell  a 
few  hours  after  dinner  what  I  dined  upon.  This  has  been  a  con- 
venience to  me  in  traveling,  where  my  companions  have  been  some- 
times very  unhappy  for  want  of  a  suitable  gratification  of  their  more 
delicate,  because  better  instructed,  tastes  and  appetites. 

My  mother  had  likewise  an  excellent  constitution :  she  suckled 
all  her  ten  children.  I  never  knew  either  my  &ther  or  mother  to 
have  any  sickness  but  that  of  which  they  died,  he  at  89,  and  she  at 
85  years  of  age.  They  lie  buried  together  at  Boston,  where  I  some 
years  since  placed  a  marble  over  their  grave,  with  this  inscription : 

JOBIAH  FRAKKLDT, 

and 

Abiah  his  wife, 

lie  here  interred. 

Thej  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock 

flfty-flve  years. 

'Vjf'ithoot  an  estate,  or  any  gainful  employnMOt^ 

By  constant  labor  and  industry, 

with  Qod^B  blessing, 
Tliey  maintained  a  large  fiunily 

comfortably, 

and  brought  up  thirteen  children 

and  seven  granddiildren 

reputably. 

From  this  instance,  reader, 

Be  encouraged  to  diligence  in  thy  callings 

Ajid  distrust  not  Providence. 

He  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man; 
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She,  a  diacreet  and  yirtuotiB  woman. 

Their  youngeet  son, 

In  filial  regard  to  their  memoiy, 

Plaoee  thia  etone. 

J.  7.  bom  1655,  died  1744,  .Stat  89. 

A.  F.  bom  1667,  died  1752, 85.* 

Hy  &ther  sometimes  took  me  to  walk  with  him,  and  see  joiners, 
bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their  work,  that  he  might  ob- 
serve my  inclination,  and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  other 
on  hmd.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  good  work- 
men handle  their  tools ;  and  it  has  been  useful  to  me,  having  learnt 
so  much  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  jobs  myself  in  my  house 
when  a  workman  could  not  readily  be  got,  and  to  construct  little 
machines  for  my  experiments,  while  the  intention  of  making  the 
experiment  was  fresh  and  warm  in  my  mind. 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  all  the  little  money  that 
came  into  my  hands  was  ever  laid  out  in  books.  Pleased  with 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my  first  collection  was  of  John  Bunyan*s 

^  The  nMrbb  Horn  od  wbieh  tiiit  ineripthM  w«t  mtgnr^d  htrkog  beeoiM  dMtjed,  tnd  the  io- 
■oriplkM  itnlf  defteed  by  tioM,  a  more  duiabla  monameot  hei  been  efeoted  over  the  gravee  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  Franklin.  The  loggeition  wai  first  made  at  a  meetiof  of  the  Buildinf  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mooament  Amociation  in  the  aotamn  of  1896^  and  it  met  with  iinivenal 
approbatioo.  A  eoasmitte  of  managen  was  organised,  and  an  amount  of  money  adequate  to  the 
objeet  was  soon  eootriboted  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  a  laige  number  of  the  eitiiens  of 
Boston.  The  eomer«tone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  June,  18S7,  and  an  address  appropriate  to  the 
oecasion  was  prooouneed  by  General  Henry  A.  S.  Deaibom.  The  monument  u  an  obelisk  of 
granite,  twenty  one  feet  hi|^  wbieh  rasts  on  t  square  baae  meesoring  seven  feet  on  each  side  and 
two  feet  in  height  The  obelisk  is  composed  of  five  massive  blocks  of  granite,  placed  one  above 
another.  On  one  side  is  the  name  of  Franklin  in  large  bronae  letteii,  and  a  little  below  is  a  tablet 
of  broaae,  thiity-two  inches  long  and  si iteen  wide,  sunk  into  the  stone.  On  this  tablet  is  engraven 
Dr.  FraiikliD*s  original  imcriptloo,  es  quoted  in  the  text,  and  beneath  it  an  the  following  Unas: 

The  Ma-rblb  Tablet, 

Bearing  the  above  inscription, 

Having  been  dilapidated  by  the  ravagea  of  Uvm, 

A  number  of  eitiaeos, 

AiterUining  the  most  profound  veneration 

For  the  memory  of  the  illuatriovs 

Bekjamin  Frabklin, 

And  deairoos  of  reminding  succeeding  generatiom 

That  he  was  bom  in  Boston, 

A.D.MDCCVL, 

Erected  this 

Obelisk 

Ovar  the  grave  of  his  paimilB, 

MDGCCXXVII. 

A  sQver  plate  was  deposited  under  the  corner-stone,  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the 
occasion,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows.  *Th{s  monument  was  erected  over  the  ramains  of  the 
paraats  of  Benjamin  Franklin  hy  the  oitiaens  of  Boatoa,  Irom  vaspect  to  the  private  character  and 
public  services  of  this  illustrious  patriot  and  philosopher,  and  Ibr  the  many  tokens  of  his  ai&etion- 
ate  attachment  to  his  native  town.*~A 
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works  in  separate  Utile  Tolaines.  I  afterward  sold  them  to  enable 
me  to  buy  R.  Barton's  Historical  Oollectioo ;  they  were  small  chap- 
men^s  books,  and  cheap,  40  or  50  in  all.  My  father's  little  library 
consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most  of  which  I  read, 
and  have  since  often  regretted  that,  at  a  time  when  1  had  snch  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fkWen  in  my  way, 
since  it  was  now  resolved  I  should  not  be  a  clergyman.  Plutarch's 
Lives  there  was  in  which  I  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that 
time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  De  Foe's, 
called  an  Essay  on  Projects,  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's,  called 
Essays  to  do  Good,  which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking  that 
had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  my  life. 

This  bookish  inclination  at  length  determined  my  father  to  make 
me  a  printer,  though  he  had  already  one  son  (James)  of  that  pro- 
fession. In  1717  my  brother  James  returned  from  England  with  a 
press  and  letters  to  set  up  his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it  much 
better  than  that  of  my  father,  but  still  had  a  hankering  for  the  sea. 
To  prevent  the  apprehended  effect  of  such  an  inclination,  my  father 
was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to  my  brother.  I  stood  out  some 
time,  but  at  last  was  persuaded,  and  signed  the  indentures  when  I 
was  yet  but  twelve  years  old.  I  was  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  till 
I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  I  was  to  be  allowed  joomey* 
man's  wages  during  the  last  year.  In  a  little  time  I  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  business,  and  became  a  useful  hand  to  my  brother* 
I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ap- 
prentices of  booksellers  enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small 
one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up 
in  my  room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book 
was  borrowed  in  the  evening  to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  missed  or  wanted. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  old  volume  of  the  Spectator,  It 
was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen  any  of  them.  I  bought  it, 
read  it  over  and  over,  and  was  much  delighted  with  it  I  thought 
the  writing  excellent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it  With  .tv^ 
this  view  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the 
sentiment  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  with- 
out looking  at  the  book,  tried  to  complete  the  papers  again,  by  ex- 
.  pressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been 
expressed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that  should  come  to  hand* 
Tlien  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the  original,  discovered  some 
of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.    But  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of 
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words,  or  a  readiness  in  re-collecting  and  using  tbem,  which  I  thought 
I  should  ha^e  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making 
verses;  since  the  continual  occasion  for  words  of  the  same  import, 
but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different  sound  for 
the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under  a  constant  necessity  of  search- 
ing for  variety,  and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind, 
and  make  me  master  of  it  Therefore  I  took  some  of  the  tales  and 
turned  them  into  verse ;  and,  after  a  time,  when  I  had  pretty  well 
forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back  again. 

And  now  it  was  that,  being  on  some  occasion  made  ashamed  of 
my  ignorance  in  figures,  which  I  had  twice  failed  in  learning  when 
at  school,  I  took  Cocker's  book  of  Arithmetic,  and  went  through 
the  whole  by  myself  with  great  ease.  I  also  read  Seller's  and 
Shermy's  books  of  Navigation,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
little  geometry  they  contain ;  but  never  proceeded  far  in  that  sci* 
ence.  And  I  read  about  this  time,  Locke  on  Human  Underttand- 
ing,  and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Messrs.  du  Port  RoyaL 

While  I  was  intent  on  improving  my  language,  I  met  with  an 
English  grammar  (I  think  it  was  Greenwood's),  at  the  end  of  which 
there  were  two  little  sketches  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the 
latter  finishing  with  a  specimen  of  a  dispute  in  the  Socratic  method ; 
and  soon  after  I  procured  Xenophon's  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates, 
wherein  there  are  many  instances  of  the  same  method.  I  was 
charmed  with  it,  adopted  it,  dropt  my  abrupt  contradiction  and 
positive  argumentation,  and  put  on  the  humble  inquirer  and 
doubter. 

My  brother  had,  in  1720  or  IVSI,  begun  to  print  a  newspaper. 
It  was  the  second  that  appeared  in  America,  and  was  called  the 
Now  England  Courant.* 

He  had  some  ingenious  men  among  his  friends,  who  amused 
themselves  by  writing  little  pieces  for  this  paper,  which  gained  it 
credit  and  made  it  more  in  demand,  and  these  gentlemen  often 
visited  us.  Hearing  their  conversations,  and  their  accounts  of  the 
approbation  their  papers  were  received  with,  I  was  excited  to  try 
my  hand  among  them ;  but,  being  still  a  boy,  and  suspecting  that 
my  brother  would  object  to  printing  any  thing  of  mine  in  his  paper 
if  he  new  it  to  be  mine,  I  contrived  to  disguise  my  hand,  and,  writ- 
ing an  anonymous  paper,  I  put  it  in  at  night  under  the  door  of  the 

•  TIm  'New  Englud  Coorant*  wa»tl»  ftmrtfa  newtpapCT  that  Bpprand  fn  Ameriea.  The  flnt 
■umber  of  the  Boitoo  Hemt-JjMa  wm  paUitlMd  April  34Ui,  17Ml  This  WM  Uw  flni  oenrqMpat 
in  Ameriea.  The  Boaton  Gazette  eommenoed  December  91tt,  1719;  the  Americao  Weekly  Her- 
corj,  at  Pbiladelpbia,  Deoember  ffid,  171S;  the  New  EngUad  Courant,  Angiut  Sltt,  1791. 
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printing  honse.  It  was  found  in  the  morning,  and  commanicated 
to  his  writing  friends  when  they  called  in  as  usaaL  They  read  it, 
commented  on  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  finding  it  met  with  their  approbation,  and  that,  in  their  different 
guesses  at  the  author,  none  were  named  but  men  of  some  character 
among  us  for  learning  and  ingenuity.  I  suppose  now  that  I  was 
rather  lucky  in  my  judges,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  really  so  very 
good  ones  as  I  then  esteemed  them. 

[About  this  time  a  difference,  and  alienation  of  feeling  sprung  up 
between  the  brothers,  the  blame  of  which  Benjamin  takes  to  him-, 
self  as  one  of  the  first  errata  of  his  life,  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
correct  in  a  second  ediiian.  This  alienation  led  to  his  going  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  his  first  appearance  there  is  thus  described :] 

I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  round 
by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey ;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out 
with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul  nor  where  to  look  for 
lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  trayeling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest, 
I  was  yery  hungry ;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a 
Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper.  The  latter  I  gave  the 
people  of  the  boat  for  my  passage,  who  at  first  refused  it,  on  account 
of  my  rowing;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it  A  man  being 
sometimes  more  generons  when  he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when 
he  has  plenty,  perhaps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but 
little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  till  near  the  market- 
house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread, 
and,  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's 
he  directed  me  to,  in  Second  street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending 
such  as  we  had  in  Boston ;  but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in 
Philadelphia.  Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf^  and  was  told 
they  had  none  such.  So  not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference 
of  money,  and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the  names  of  his  bread,  I 
bade  him  give  me  three-penny  worth  of  any  sort  He  gave  me,  ac- 
cordingly, Uiree  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity, 
but  took  it  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a 
roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market 
street  as  far  as  Fourth  street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my 
future  wife's  father ;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and 
thought  I  made,  as  I  most  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous 
appearance.  Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut  street^  eating 
my  roll  all  the  way,  and,  coming  round,  found  myself  again  at 
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If  arket  lireet  wharf,  near  the  boi^  I  came  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a 
draught  of  the  river  water;  and,  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls, 
gave;  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the 
river  in  the  boat  with  na,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther 

Thns  refreahed,  I  walked  again  np  the  street,  which  by  this  time 
had  many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same 
way.  I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting- 
honse  of  the  Qoakers  near  the  market  I  sat  down  amdng  them, 
and,  after  k>oking  roond  awhile  and  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being 
very  drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night,  I 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so  till  the  meeting  broke  up,  when 
one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was  therefore,  Uie  first 
house  I  was  in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 

Walking  down  again  toward  the  river,  and,  looking  in  the  faces 
of  people,  I  met  a  young  Quaker  man,  whose  countenance  I  liked, 
and,  accosting  him,  requested  he  would  tell  me  where  a  stranger 
could  get  lodging.  We  were  then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mar- 
inen.-  'Here,'  says  he,  'is  one  place  that  entertains  strangers,  but 
it  is  not  a  reputable  house ;  if  thee  wilt  walk  with  me,  I'll  show 
thee  a  better.'  He  brought  me  to  the  Crooked  Billet  in  Water 
street  Here  I  got  a  dinner;  and,  while  I  was  eating  it,  several  sly 
questions  were  asked  me,  as  it  seemed  to  be  suspected  from  my 
youth  and  appearance,  that  I  might  be  some  runaway. 

After  dinner,  my  sleepiness  returned,  and  being  shown  to  a  bed, 
I  lay  down  without  undressing,  and  slept  till  six  in  the  evening,  was 
called  to  siqpper,  went  to  bed  again  very  early,  and  slept  soundly 
till  next  morning.  Then  I  made  myself  as  tidy  as  I  could,  and 
went  to  Andrew  Bradford,  the  printer's. 

MEMOIR  ChnUfiued. — Oon^filed  fnmi  variom  sotiircea. 

Fhmklin  obtained  employment  in  Eeimer's  printing  house,  but 
returned  to  Boston  in  1724,  which  he  soon  left  again,  with  the 
approbation  and  blessing  of  his  parents,  and  the  promise  of  help, 
if  needed,  to  set  him  up  in  business,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Newport*  to  visit  his  brother 
John,  who  followed  the  business  of  a  printer  there ;  and  in  New 
York  visited,  by  invitation,  Gov.  Burnet,  who  was  interested  in 
learning  firom  the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  he  had  many  books  with 
him.  Soon  after  reaching  Philadelphia,  he  was  induced  by  Sir 
William  Keith  to  set  up  a  printing  office  of  his  own,  and  for  this 
purpose,  without  due  consideration,  on  the  assurance  of  pecuniary 

^  At  Newport  Im  Me«iT«d  aolliority  fron  Mr.  Vwiion  to  ree«iv»  loaM  mooty  (M.  emnotey) 
diM  him  in  FteuylTaoia ;  tin  moiMy  wm  eoltectad  bat  not  mnittad  promptlj— •  toaiM  of 
nmob  ngnC,  cm  of  the '  onmta,'  wbieb  be  woold  eonoet  in  a  Mcond  edition  of  bis  lifb. 
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mid  and  letten  of  mtrodactaon  ftom  <3oTonior  Keiftli,  ke  repaived 
to  London  to  porchMe  type  koid  other  ootfit 

Finding  himself  in  London,  without  Mends  or  letters  of  intro- 
duction, he  at  once  *  accepted  the  sitoation,'  entered  the  printing 
office  of  Palmer  in  Bartholomew  Gioee,  and  afterward  of  Watts' 
near  Lincoln's  Inn-Beaming  good  wages,  which  he  spent  thought- 
leesly,  acting  as  other  yoang  men  are  apt  to  do,  who'  are  away  from 
the  restrlints  of  home  and  surrounding  friends.  But  here  his  native 
superiority  and  his  power  of  will  asserted  themselves — he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  fellow  workmen,  he  broke  away  from  bad 
habits  when  made  ooneoious  of  their  power  over  him,  employed  his 
pen  in  writing  for  the  press,  secured  the  reading  of  good  books,  and 
made  the  acqaaintance  of  several  remarkable  literary  characters, 
such  as  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  friend  of  Newton,  Dr.  Mandeville,  author 
of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Sir  William  Windham,  who  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance from  learning  his  wonderful  feats  in  swimming,  which 
the  statesman  wished  his  sons  to  learn,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
travels  on  the  continent.  Of  his  mode  of  life  in  London  he  got 
tired,  was  homesick,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Denham, 
who  was  his  fellow  passenger  over,  to  return  with  him  as  clerk,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  before  leaving  London,  and  for  a  few 
months  after  his  return — acquiring  thereby  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keepng  and  of  trade  generally. 

In  1727,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Denham  which  broke  up  the  busi- 
ness, Franklin  took  charge  of  Eeimer's  printing  office,  into  winch 
he  soon  introduced  order,  and  out  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
workmen  and  other  personal  friends,  formed  the  celebrated  dub,  or 
debating  society,  the  Junto,  on  the  plan  of  Cotton  Mather's  Benefit 
Societies,  and  the  methods  of  his  Essays  to  do  €k>od.  In  the 
prosecution  of  Eeimer's  budiness,  he  spent  several  months  in  Bur- 
lington, acquiring  as  usual  new  friends  among  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  and  in  other  government  positions,  by  his  intelligence 
and  social  qualities.  In  1 728,  he  went  into  business  first  with  Hugh 
Meredith,  and  after  July  30,  1780,  on  his  own  account 

On  his  voyage  homeward  in  1726,  aged  twenty,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  his  future  life  based  on,  (1.)  Frugal  Hving;  (2.)  Perfoct 
truthfulness  in  every  word  and  action ;  (8.)  Patient  industry ;  (4.) 
Charity  in  speech  toward  all  men — ^principles  to  which  he  rigidly 
adhered  and  to  which  he  attributed  his  prosperity,  influence,  and 
usefulness  in  life. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  1780,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  married 
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to  Deborah  Beed — hk  fifst  love  oi  a  eerkms  %md^  which  did  not 
nm  smooth  in  ite  fint  coone,  with  him  or  her,  but  which  made  a 
home  preciooB  to  both  after  each  had  tried  the  folly  c^  living  apart 
after  being  assured  of  each  other's  affection.  He  was  a  fiuthfol, 
tender,  and  considerate  husband,  althou^  he  brought  into  his  new 
home  a  child  (the  future  Oovemor  of  New  Jersey)  bom  to  him  out 
of  wedlock,  the  name  of  whose  mother  was  never  known.  She 
proved  a  devoted,  generous,  and  fisithful  wife,  the  mother  of  two 
fine  children,  one  of  whom,  Francis  Folger,  died  in  his  fourth  year, 
and  the  other  a  daughter,  Sanh,  who  became,  Oct.  29,  1767,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Bache,  and  whose  descendants  numbered  in  1866 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

FVmikUn  as  a  Buaineas  Mam. 

'Franklin  was  an  active  business  man  in  Philadelphia  for  just 
twenty  years — ^from  1728  to  1748.  He  was  printer,  editor,  com- 
piler, publisher,  bookseller,  bookbinder,  and  stationer.  He  made 
lampbbck  and  ink ;  he  dealt  in  rags ;  he  sold  soap  and  live^geese 
feathers.  One  of  his  advertisements  of  1735,  offers  *  very  good  sack 
at  6  shillings  a  gallon  ;*  and  he  frequently  announces,  that  he  has 
eo&e  for  sale  and  other  household  articles.  His  shop  was  the  source 
of  news,  and  the  fevorite  haunt  of  the  inquisitive  and  public-epirited.'* 

In  Dec.  28,  1728, '  tke  Universal  Instructor  in  aU  Arts  and  Sd- 
snces,  and  ths  Pennsylvania  Cfatette^  was  begun  by  Eeimer ;  and  in 
the  month  following,  Franklin  began  in  Bradford's  Mercury^  a  series 
of  papers  in  the  nuuiner  of  the  Spectator,  entitled  'Busy-Body;' 
and  in  March  of  1729  published  a  paper  on  the  '  Nature  and  Neces- 
sity of  a  Paper  Currency,'  which  contains  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
money,  labor  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  principle  of  self-ad- 
justment in  commercial  affairs  when  unobstructed  by  unwise  legia- 
ladon,  worthy  of  Adam  Smith.  In  October,  following,  he  came  into 
possession  of  Keimer's  paper,  which  he  published  and  edited  for  ten 
years  thereafter  with  the  title  reduced  to  Pennsylvania  Gaaette — 
which  he  made  for  the  period  a  model  newspaper,  a  medium  for 
making  known  wants  of  all  kinds,  with  reading  suitable  for  the 
counting-house,  and  the  fireside — for  old  and  young. 

In  1781,  he  projected  the  plan  of  a  social  and  subscription  library. 
Fifty  persons  subscribed  forty  shillings  each,  and  agreed  to  pay  ten 
shillings  annually ;  and  for  this  were  entitled  to  take  books  to  their 
homes.  In  1742,  this  company  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
'The  library  Company  of  Philadelphia.'  The  Swede,  Pro£  Eahn, 
who  was  there  in  1748^  says  that  then  the  parent  libiary  had  given  rise 


•  Futon's  Xjifi  ^  ¥mMlbk. 
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to  <  many  little  libraiiea,*  on  tide  aame  plan  as  itBel£  He  also  aaya  that 
non-sabscriben  were  then  allowed  to  take  books  oat  of  the  libiaiy, 
by  leaving  a  pledge  for  the  yalne  of  the  book,  and  paying  for  a  folio 
eight  pence  a  week,  for  a  quarto  sixpence,  and  for  all  others  fonr 
pence.  *  The  snbecribers,*  he  says,  *  were  so  kind  to  me  as  to  order 
the  librarian,  daring  my  stay  here,  to  lend  me  every  book  I  should 
want,  without  requiring  any  payment  of  me.'  In  1764,  the  shares 
had  risen  in  value  to  nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  collection  was 
considered  to  be  worth  seventeen  hundred  pounds.  In  1785,  the 
number  of  volumes  was  5,487 ;  in  1807,  14,457 ;  in  1875, 100,000. 

In  1732,  he  began  to  print  his  Almanac,  commonly  called  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  which  he  continued  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
inventive  and  beneficent  genius  imparted  to  this  species  of  publica- 
tion a  new  character — that  of  a  code  of  prudentials  for  all  classes 
of  society,  and  especially  for  the  common  people.  The  collection 
of  aphorisms  which  he  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  1757,  and  which 
beass  a  title  too  contracted  for  its  scope,  has  been  styled,  by  an 
eminent  'writer,  the  best  treatise  extant,  both  of  public  and  private 
economy.  It  had  a  prodigious  success,  was  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages,  was  spread  as  well  over  Europe  as  North  Amer- 
ica, and  remains  still  unrivaled  for  the  purposes  which  it  was  meant 
to  promote.  Franklin  gave  his  newspaper  a  similar  direction ;  he 
conducted  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  tradesman  or  an  incendiary,  but 
in  that  of  an  apostle  of  letters  and  morals.  He  wrote  for  it  pointed 
ethical  discourses,  enriched  it  with  literary  selections,  and  scrupu- 
lously excluded  from  it  *  all  libeling  and  personal  abuse.' 

In  1783,  Franklin  began  the  study  of  languages,  and  soon  learned 
to  read  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His  progress  in  Italian  was 
promoted  by  his  love  of  the  game  of  chess.  A  friend,  who  was 
also  learning  the  Italian,  often  lured  him  from  his  books  by  chal- 
lenging him  to  play  at  this  game.  At  length,  he  refused  to  pla) 
any  more  except  upon  condition  the  victor  should  impose  a  task 
upon  the  vanquished,  such  as  learning  a  verb  or  writing  a  transla- 
tion, which  task  should  be  performed  before  the  next  meeting.  As 
they  played  about  equally,  they  beat  one  another  into  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Italian  language.  His  acquisition  of  Latin  was  in  this 
wise :  Looking  over  a  Latin  Testament,  one  day,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  knowledge  of  the  three  modem  languages,  t<^ether 
with  his  dim  recollection  of  his  year's  study  of  Latin  at  the  Boston 
grammar  school,  enabled  him  to  read  the  Latin  Testament  with  con- 
siderable &cility.  He  became  convinced  that  the  true  oider  of  ac- 
quiring languages  is,  the  modem  first,  and  the  ancient  afterward. 
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We  are  told,'  he  says, '  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first  with  the  Latin, 
and,  having  acqaired  that>  it  will  be  more  easy  to  attain  those  mod- 
em languages  which  are  derived  from  it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin 
with  the  Greek  in  order  more  easily  to  acquire  the  Latin.'  '  1  would, 
therefore,'  he  adds, '  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  super- 
intend the  education  of  our  youth,  whether — since  many  of  those 
who  begin  with  the  Latin,  quit  the  same  after  spending  some  years 
without  having  made  any  great  proficiency,  and  what  they  have 
learned  becomes  almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been  lost — ^it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  begun  with  the  French,  proceed- 
ing to  the  Italian  and  Latin.  For  though,  after  spending  the  same 
time,  they  should  quit  the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at 
the  Latin,  they  would,  however,  have  acquired  another  tongue  or 
two,  that>  being  in  modem  use,  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in 
common  life.'  Music  is  mentioned  by  Franklin  as  a  diversion,  but 
he  pursued  it  with  more  than  the  devotion  of  an  ordinary  amateur. 
He  appears  to  have  played  on  several  instraments,  and  to  have 
studied  their  nature  and  powers.  The  harp,  the  guitar,  the  violin, 
and  the  violoncello,  appear  to  have  been  the  instruments  he  most 
affected,  until,  later  in  life,  he  improved  the  armonica.  Leigh  Hunt, 
whose  parents  once  lived  at  Philadelphia,  mentions  that  Franklin 
offered  to  teach  his  mother  the  guitar. 

In  1786,  he  was  prontoted  to  the  office  of  clerk  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  year  to  the  more  lucra- 
tive one  of  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  His  prosperity  at  this  time 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  several  schemes  for  the  municipal  improve- 
ment of  the  city.  Among  .these  were  the  reformation  of  the  city 
watch,  the  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  the  organization  of 
fire  companies,  and  a  fire  insurance  office.  He  had  a  large  share  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  ;*  in  his  efforts  to 
found  an  academy,  with  an  English  school  in  1749,  he  may  be  con* 
sidered  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  his 
Circular  in  1743  to  his  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  suggesting  their  associating  together  'for  conference  and 
correspondence  on  subjects  that  increase  the  power  of  man  over 
matter,  and  multiply  the  conveniences  or  pleasures  of  life,'  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

In  1741,  he  invented  the  open  stove  ^hich  bore  his  name,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of  its  constraction  and  utility ;  but 

*  The  idea  of  eaUblithinf  •  bocpltal  in  Philadelphia  belongw  to  I)r.  Thomat  Bond,  who,  naot- 
JBf  with  liula  mwoavafoment,  came  to  Franklin — 'For  I  am  oftao  asked — Have  yea  eoiuuIi§d 
^vmkUm  m  «Am  ttuhutt  t  amd  wkat  d^et  ks  tki*k  tf  it  V  Ffanklin  took  the  work  in  haod. 
obtained  lobwriptiont,  and  aeeared  ill  raeeeH  by  a  grant  of  8,0001.  fVom  the  AiiemMy. 
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refased  a  patent  for  it»  on  the  beneficent  prmcipk,  that  such  inven- 
tions ought  to  become  at  once  common  property^  and  be  oonaidered 
in  the  light  of  an  interchange  of  good  offices  among  mankind. 

In  1744,  he  began  to  print,  in  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania 
€kusette,.a  monthly  magasine,  entitled  *The  General  Magaane  and 
Historical  Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Plantations  in  America,' 
which  stopped  with  the  sixth  number. 

His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  &cts  of  electricity  in  1740. 
After  much  study  of  the  subject  with  apparatus  sent  over  by  Mr. 
Oollinson^  he  was  the  first  to  ascertain,  in  1752,  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electric  fiuid ;  and  history  presents  few  grander  scenes 
than  that  of  Franklin,  with  his  son  twenty-one  years  old  by  his 
side,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1762,  in  the  fields  near  Philadelphia, 
with  a  thunder  cloud  expanding  and  darkening  the  sky,  into  which 
the  philosopher  had  let  fly  a  kite  of  ordinary  construction — except 
that  the  covering  is  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  the  head  has  an  iron 
point,  and  the  string  of  hemp  tenninates  in  his  hand  with  a  thread 
of  silk,  at  the  junction  of  which  hangs  an  iron  key, — he  touches 
the  key,  and  the  lightning  of  the  heavens  sparkles  in  his  hand — and 
the  speculations  of  the  study  are  proved  correct.  The  fact  is  well  re- 
corded in  the  inscription  under  his  portrait : — *£ripuU/ulmen  coUol* 

PubHc  Life, 
Franklin's  public  life  in  the  sense  of  living  as  much  for  the  public 
as  for  himself,  began  with  bis  business  career,  but  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  holding  office,  with  his  acceptance  of  the  clerkship  of  the 
Assembly  in  1736,  and  of  the  Assistant  Postmastership  in  1747. 
In  1748  the  Governor  appointed  him  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
city  elected  him  first  to  the  Common  Council  in  1750,  and  soon  after, 
an  Alderman,  and  his  fellow-citizens  made  him  their  representative 
in  the  Assembly  in  the  same  year.  The  first  position  he  resigned 
when  he  found  he  knew  too  little  of  law  to  discharge  its  duties  prop- 
erly ;  the  second  he  made  serviceable  for  the  cleanliness,  safety,  and 
traffic  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  for  the  defense  of  the  Province 
against  the  Indians.  In  1753,  he  was  commissioned  Postmaster- 
general  by  the  Home  Government,  and  in  that  capacity  introduced 
improvements  which  made  henceforward  the  Postal  Service  one  of 
the  prime  civilizers  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

*  Erifmit  CmU  fuhmtn^  tcefirmmfue  Tgrmmu. 
He  matched  the  thunderbolt  from  Heaven,  and  the  icepCer  from  the  bandt  of  Tjrrants. 
This  MNitto  was  oonpoMd  bv  Tviyot  in  ITiQ,  (after  Franklin  ligned  Uio  AOiaBee  with  Fvnaee,) 
and  improved  bj  D'Alembert  by  subititatinf  the  word  tetptruntqMe  for  mas  •c«v£ra,  a«  orifinally 
written.  It  wa«  tuggeAted  not  hj  any  thinf  In  CtautUan,  ai  mfgetled  by  Lord  Broa|bam,  W  by 
the  ^ttii  AirerwttM.  #tV0  tUD^ott  Jfaiwm  by  tiM  Oafd«nal  liakhier  da  Polifoio  to  1747.  Oaa 
jttUMtU  JMbntiUy.  JVev.,  ISO. 
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In  1754,  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  the  fW>ntiers  had  be- 
come grievons  and  alarming;  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachasetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, appointed  deputies  to  meet  at  Albany,  and  to  devise  some 
plan  of  military  defense.  Franklin  was  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  his 
province,  and  produced  *  The  Albany  Plan  of  Union.'  The  suprero* 
acy  of  his  intellect  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  Congress,  and 
his  scheme  was  adopted.  The  idea  was  to  solidt  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  establishing  a  general  government  over  the  colonies,  con- 
sisting of  a  governor,  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  and  of  a  parlia- 
ment, to  be  elected  by  the  assemblies  of  the  provincial  states,  in  the 
proportion  of  their  respective  populoasness.  This  general  govern- 
ment was  to  raise  troops,  bnild  forts,  and  to  provide  for  the  public 
defense.  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  Albany 
Congress,  the  plan  was  riejected  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  ministry  of  England.  By  the  first  it  was  held  too 
favorable  to  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  by  the  second,  as  being 
too  favorable  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  But  the  discus- 
sion served  to  familiarize  the  words  congress^  general  government^ 
American  army,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  very  form  of  confederacy, 
which  was  afterward  resorted  to  during  the  revolution.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  he  saw  at  Boston  the  English  plan  of  union, 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  reimbursement  for  all  advances 
made  by  the  British  treasury  for  colonial  defense  by  a  tax  to  be  laid 
on  the  Colonies  by  Parliament  To  this  feature  he  at  once  objected, 
in  writing,  in  words  which  afterward  became  fiuniliar  as  household 
words — *  No  taxation  without  representation,^  ^  No  distinction  be- 
tween Englishmen  living  in  England,  and  Englishmen  living  abroad.' 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  Franklin  was  of  great  service  to  (General 
Braddock  in  obtaining  appropriations  from  the  Assembly  and  sup- 
plying the  means  of  transportation  for  the  supplies  of  the  army, 
which  was  destined  to  encounter  a  disastrous  defeat-— a  defeat  which 
his  own  sagacity  had  anticipated,  and  of  which  he  jvarned  the 
General  to  provide  against  by  more  watchfulness.  In  the  same  year 
he  took  the  field  in  person,  and  did  good  service  as  Colonel  in  pro- 
tecting the  Moravian  settlements  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 

In  1755,  he  engaged  in  a  charitable  scheme  which  originated  in 
London  for  the  relief  and  instruction  of  poor  Germans  and  their 
descendants  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent  colonies.  His  plan 
contemplated  distributing  the  German  emigrants,  among  the  English 
settlers  instead  of  locating  them  together ;  and  at  once  establishing 
English  schools  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.     He  always  mani- 
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fested  special  interest  in  the  German  population,  and  just  before  his 
death  made  a  donation  to  the  college  at  Lancaster  called  after  his 
name,  and  whose  inaognration  he  attended  in  1789. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  deputed,  in  1757,  to  Great  Britain,  there  to  so- 
licit the  abolition  of  certain  exemptions  from  taxation,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  the  family  of  Peon.  He  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  his  embassy ;  and,  during  his  stay  in  London,  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
retention  of  Canada.  This  pamphlet  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  thus  delivered  his  country  from  the  danger  of  French  aggression. 

During  this  mission,  Franklin's  acquaintance  was  courted  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  in  England ;  his  cast  of  mind  and 
remarks  gained  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  polished  men  in  Europe;  and  he  was  every  where  honored  and 
caressed  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  age.  All  the  atten- 
tions that  he  received,  however,  did  not  estrange  his  heart  from  his 
family  and  country.  The  letters,  written  at  this  time  to  his  wife, 
open  a  delightful  view  of  his  domestic  and  social  character ;  and  he 
longs,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  of  his  London  existence,  for  his 
fireside  and  his  family  endearments.  Before  leaving  England,  he 
was  created  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.),  by  the  universities  of  Aber- 
deen (in  1759),  Oxford  (in  1762),  and  Edinburgh.  He  had  pre- 
viously received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College  in 
1752  and  from  Harvard  in  1753.  He  had  also  the  satisfaction  to 
see  his  son,  Mr.  William  Franklin,  without  any  solicitation  on  his 
own  part,  made  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  an  appointment  which 
probably  cost  the  son  his  patriotism,  as  an  appointment  in  the 
military  service  of  the  mother  country,  by  the  Royal  Governor 
Wentworth,  made  Benjamin  Thompson  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  mother  country,  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict. 

Ill  1762,  he  returned  to  America^  and  was  immediately  greeted 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  '  for  the  many 
important  services  done  to  America  in  general,'  as  well  as  for  those 
rendered  to  the  province ;  and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  accompanied 
by  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  pounds  as  a  compensation  for 
his  Uibors.  During  his  absence,  he  had  been  annually  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and,  therefore,  resumed  his  seat  at  once. 

The  year  following  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  was  full  of  local 
and  provincial  commotion,  which  took  more  of  a  personal  character 
than  before,  and  ended  in  his  defeat  in  the  election  to  the  Assem- 
bly  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  adherents  of  the  Proprietary 
Government,  and  in  his  appointment  in  1764  as  the  Agent  of  the 
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Assembly  to  solicit  from  the  King  and  Paiiiament  a  Royal  Governor, 
and  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  Stamp  Act. 

In  the  agitation  which  grew  ont  of  the  discnssion  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  the  entering  wedge  which  finally  sundered  the  British  Empire, 
Franklin  exerted  every  effort  to  prevent  its  passage  and  hasten  its 
repeal — maintaining  to  the  last  the  principles  which  he  avowed 
when  the  sabject  of  Parliamentary  taxation  was  first  broached  in 
1754  in  the  English  plan  of  Union  of  the  Colonies;  and  by  his  per- 
sonal communications  with  Edmund  Burke  and  Lord  Chatham,  as 
well  as  in  his  memorable  answers  in  his  .examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  achieved  for  himself  and  his  cause  dne  of  those 
triumphs  which  Peace  sometimes  reserves  for  her  champions. 

The  presentation  of  a  petition  from  the  Massachusetts  assembly, 
occasioned  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  called  for  examination  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  *  The  entire  examination  brought  forth  a  body 
of  information,  so  varied,  and  comprehensive,  and  luminous,  com- 
municated with  such  firmness  and  readiness,  such  precision,  such 
epigrammatic  point  and  simplicity,  as  to  astonish  even  those  who 
were  most  confident  in  his  powers,  and  to  render  any  immediate 
result,  other  than  the  one  obtained,  almost  impossible.  The  inter- 
rogatories, with  the  answers,  were  printed  without  delay,  and  pro- 
duced in  his  countrymen  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  pride ; 
for  not  only  were  their  feelings,  condition,  and  merits,  thoroughly 
explained,  but  their  rights  elucidated  and  solemnly  recorded.' 

In  1772,  Franklin  came  into  possession  of  a  packet  of  letters, 
written  by  persons  in  authority  in  New  England,  and  principally  in 
Massachusotts — ^placed  in  his  hands  without  any  agency  of  his  own 
by  Mr.  John  Temple,  as  evidence  that  the  offensive  measures  of  the 
English  Ministry  were  suggested  by  native  bom  Americans.  These 
letters,  known  as  the  Hutehinson  Papers^  were  sent  by  him  to  Bos- 
ton,  and  finally,  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Temple,  became  so 
public,  that  their  contents  were  discussed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  and  a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  removal  of  the  two 
chief  offenders,  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Andrew  Oliver  from  their 
respective  offices — the  former  was  Governor,  and  the  latter  Secretary 
of  the  Colony.  The  petition  was  presented,  and  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1773,' he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council — the  Committee  for  Plantation  Afiairs. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  petition,  Franklin  was  assailed  in 
the  privy  ^uncil  by  Wedderbum,  (afterward  Lord  Loughborough), 
and  in  ^e  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Sandwich,  in  the  moat  vindictive 
27 
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and  violent  tenns.  Sandwich  declared  him  to  be  '  one  of  ths  hitter' 
est  and  most  misckievous  enemies  Britain  had  ever  known,*  and  Wed- 
derbnrn  held  him  forth  as  *a  thief  and  a  marderer.'  Franklin 
betrayed  not  the  least  emotion;  he  saw  and  heard  with  calm 
dignity ;  his  countenance  remained  as  immovable  as  wood,  and  only 
'  expressed  his  sorrow  to  observe  that  the  Lords  of  Council  conid  be- 
have so  indecently  (who  had  universally  laughed  aloud,  and  enjoyed 
the  sarcastic  brutality  of  the  attorney -general),  and  to  find  that  the 
coarsest  language  could  be  grateful  to  the  politest  ear.' 

The  ministry  followed  up  their  imaginary  triumph,  by  dismissing 
him  from  his  place  of  deputy  postmaster-general,  and  preventing 
the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  salary ; — ^bnt  as  the  clouds  of  the 
revolution  thickened  and  lowered  in  the  political  horizon,  the  min- 
istry, becoming  alarmed  at  the  increasing  dangers  and  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  turned  again  to  Franklin  for  aid,  and 
underwent  a  severe  humiliation  in  making  anxious  advances  to  the 
man  whom  they  had  covered  with  contumelies,  and  malignantly 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  his  sovereign. 

They  opened  a  communication  with  him  by  means  of  informal 
agents,  commissioned  to  draw  him  into  some  scheme  of  pacification 
agreeable  to  their  immediate  views,  and  bade  him  '  expect  any  re- 
ward in  the  power  of  the  government  to  bestow,* — '  unlimited  recom- 
pense, honors,  and  emoluments  beyond  his  expectation,' — in  the 
event  of  his  efiecting  an  adjustment  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
government.  The  season  when  his  country  could  be  served  by  per- 
sonal condescension  being  passed,  Franklin  repelled  every  suggestion 
of  the  kind,  in  the  manner  required  by  his  character,  his  station, 
and  his  cause.  To  his  friend  Barclay,  who  ventured  to  hint  some- 
thing of  an  unlimited  choice  of  office,  he  replied,  with  a  decisive 
plainness,  that  the  ministry,  he  was  sure,  would  rather  give  him  a 
place  in  a  cart  to  Tyburn  than  any  other  place  whatever :  and  when 
the  same  agent,  in  a  conversation  which  was  to  be  exactly  repeated 
to  the  ministers,  observed  how  necessary  an  agreement  was  for 
America,  since  it  was  so  easy  for  Britain  to  bum  all  her  sea-port 
towns,  the  aged  patriot  gave  this  answer,  of  which  the  spirit  should 
be  eternal  among  his  countrymen : — '  The  chief  part  of  my  little 
property  consists  of  houses  in  those  towns ;  you  may  make  bonfires 
of  them  whenever  you  please ;  the  fear  of  losing  them  will  never 
alter  my  resolution  to  resist  to  the  last  the  claims  of  parliament ;  it 
behooves  Britain  to  take  care  what  mischief  she  does  us,  for,  sooner 
or  later,  she  will  certainly  be  obliged  to  make  good  all  damages 
with  interest' 
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During  all  the  discaasions  in  England  which  preceded  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Franklin  was  the  fountain  head  of  information 
and  argament  on  the  side  of  the  Colonies.  In  1774,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  sought  an  interview  with  Franklin  on  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  America,  which  was  renewed  by  Franklin  four  months  later  when 
the  Petition  and  Address  of  Congress  reached  England — and  after 
that  interview  the 'Great  Commoner'  resolved  to  appear  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  move  for  an  address  to  the  King  to 
send  orders  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston, 
as  preliminary  to  any  reconciliation.  When  the  day  came,  he  in- 
troduced Dr.  Franklin  into  the  House  '  as  his  presence  will  be  of 
more  service  to  America  than  mine.'  His  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  worth  a  triumphant  battle  to  our  fathers.  *  When  your  lord- 
ships look  at  the  papers  transmitted  us  from  America ;  when  you 
consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  can  not  but  re- 
spect their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself,  I 
must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  observation — 
and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have  read  Thucydides,  and 
have  studied  and  admired  the  master-states  of  the  world — that  for 
solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion, 
under  such  a  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or 
body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General  Congress  at 
Philadelphia.'  The  motion,  although  ably  supported  by  Lord  Cam- 
den, was  voted  down.  His  son,  William  Pitt,  who  was  present,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  wrote  to  his  mother — '  the  speech  was  the  most 
forcible  that  can  be  imagined.  The  matter  and  manner  both  were 
striking.'  A  few  weeks  later  the  great  parliamentary  orator  again 
sought  the  advice  of  Franklin  at  his  rooms  in  Craven  street  on  a 
plan  of  reconciliation  which  he  introduced  with  another  powerful 
speech  in  the  House.  Franklin  was  present — and  when  Lord  Sand- 
wich opposed  the  reception  of  Lord  Chatham's  plan,  he  turned  to- 
ward the  spot  where  Franklin  stood,  with  the  remark,  Hhat  the 
plan  could  not  be  the  production  of  any  British  Peer.  He  fimcied 
he  had  in  his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.'  To 
this  insinuation.  Lord  Chatham  in  his  reply  declared  the  plan  was 
entirely  his  own ; '  a  declaration  he  thought  himself  the  more  obliged 
to  make,  as  many  of  their  Lordships  appeared  to  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper 
in  him  to  take  care  that  no  other  person  should  unjustly  share  in 
the  censure  it  deserved.  That  it  had  heretofore  been  reckoned  his 
vice,  not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice;  but  he  piade  no  scruple  to  de- 
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dare,  that,  if  he  were  the  first  minister  of  the  country,  and  had  the 
care  of  settling  this  momentous  business,  he  should  not  be  ashamed 
of  publicly  calling  to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  American  affairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and 
so  injuriously  reflected  on ;  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whom  all 
Europe  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
ranked  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to 
the  English  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature!'  Franklin  records 
the  fact,  that  he  stood  the  abuse  of  Lord  Sandwich  without  flinch- 
ing, but  that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  appear  unconcerned  when 
such  language  of  confidence  and  praise  was  used,  by  one  so  eminent, 
in  such  an  assembly. 

Among  Franklin's  efforts  at  this  period,  1770-74,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  mother  country,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  in  the  newspapers,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
One  was  entitled  '  Rules  for  Reducing  a  Cheat  Empire  to  a  Snudl 
one ' — the  reverse  process  of  the  ancient  sage  who  valued  himself 
upon  this,  that,  though  he  could  not  fiddle,  he  knew  how  to  make 
a  great  city  of  a  little  one.  The  Rules  were  simply  the  satirical 
statement  of  the  policy  pursued  by  England  toward  her  Colonies. 
It  had  a  great  run,  having  been  reprinted  in  the  paper  in  which  it 
first  appeared,  and  copied  into  the  Gefitleman^s  Magazine  and  into 
the  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  same  char- 
acter was  his  squib  entitled  ^An  Edict  of  the  King  of  PrussiaJ' 

From  year  to  year,  since  1768,  Franklin,  impelled  by  his  feelings, 
and  the  condition  of  his  private  concerns,  had  been  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  his  native  country ;  but  emergencies  as  often  arose, 
which  rendered  the  continuation  of  his  residence  in  London  obvi- 
ously of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  interests.  He  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  patriotism  and  the  instances  of  friends  from  America, 
with  a  reluctance  of  heart,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
following  amiable  phrase  addressed  to  his  son  in  1772  : — *  A  violent 
longing  for  home  sometimes  seizes  me,  which  I  can  no  otherwise 
subdue  but  by  promising  myself  a  return  next  spring,  or  next  fidl, 
and  so  forth.'  When,  from  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  in  March, 
1775,  and  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  infatui<tion  of  the 
ministry,  he  saw  the  crisis  to  be  complete,  he  resolved  to  embark  at 
once ;  and  little  time  was  to  be  lost  in  executing  this  purpose ;  for, 
as  was  privately  intimated  to  him,  ministers  were  preparing  to  arrest 
him  under  color  of  his  having  fomented  a  rebellion  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  passage  homeward,  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  informal 
negotiations  for  reconciliation  noticed  above,  which  is  a  lasting 
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moxmment  of  his  conBommate  address,  his  capacity,  and  his  intense 
Americanism.  As  was  his  wont,  he  made  diligent  use  of  his  eyes 
and  hands  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  trying  experi- 
ments with  the  thermometer,  and  making  suggestions  respecting  the 
form  of  ships,  rigging,  anchors,  and  the  principles  which  should 
govern  a  ship's  coarse  so  as  to  partake  of  the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  certain  seasons. 

The  reception  given  to  Franklin  on  his  reappearance  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  commencement  of  May,  1775,  was  suitable  to  his  high 
deserts.  That  information  and  advice  relating  to  American  affairs, 
'not  convenient  to  be  written,'  to  which  he  had  several  times  re- 
ferred, in  his  official  letters  from  England,  he  then  imparted  for  the 
extinguishment  of  all  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  which  were  yet 
fondly  entertained  by  some,  even  of  the  leaders  of  Congress.  He 
breathed  a  holy  despair  into  the  councils  of  that  body,  to  which  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  elected  him  on  the  very  day  after  his 
arrival  He  looked  in  one  direction  alone,  with  an  ardor,  a  fixed- 
ness, and  a  confidence,  which  must  have  rendered  hb  example  of 
the  utmost  efficacy,  had  he  done  no  more  than  point  the  way.  But 
he  claimed  a  full  share,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  toils  of  the  revo- 
lution. As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  that  of 
foreign  correspondence,  he  performed  the  most  &tiguiDg  services ; 
he  codperated,  besides,  in  all  the  general  labors  of  Congress,  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  assiduity.  He  was  placed  by  that  assembly  at 
the  head  of  the  general  post-office,  established  in  the  name  of  the 
colonies.  The  adoption  of  a  paper  money  currency  was  one  of  the 
various  measures  indispensable  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  to  which 
he  principally  contributed,  and  exerted  all  his  great  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  the  time  when  it  was  so 
auspiciously  made,  and  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  formal 
drafting  of  that  instrument,  he  was  a  member. 

Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  from  England,  he  wrote  letters 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  that  country,  in  a  strain  fitted  to  inspire 
lofty  ideas  of  the  rirtue,  resolution,  and  resources  of  the  colonies. 
'  All  America^'  said  he  to  Dr.  Priestly, '  is  exasperated,  and  more 
firmly  united  than  ever.  Oreat  frugality  and  great  industry  are  be 
eome  fiuhionable  here.  Britain,  I  conclude,  has  lost  her  colonies 
for  ever.  She  is  now  giving  us  such  miserable  specimens  of  her 
government,  that  we  shall  even  detest  and  avoid  it,  as  a  complica- 
tion of  robbery,  murder,  fiimine,  fire,  and  pestilence.  If  you  flatter 
yourselves  of  healing  us  into  submission,  yo«  know  neither  the  peo- 
ple nor  the  country.     You  will  have  heard,  before  this  reaches  you, 
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of  the  defeat  of  a  great  body  of  yonr  troops  by  the  coantry  people 
at  Lexington,  of  the  action  at  Banker*!  Hill,  d^c.  Enough  has  hap- 
pened, one  would  think,  to  convince  your  ministers,  that  the  Amer- 
icans will  fight,  and  that  this  is  a  harder  nut  to  crack  than  they 
imagined,  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Yankees  this  campiugn.  Daring  the  same  time 
sixty  thousand  children  have  been  bom  in  America.  From  these 
data  the  mathematical  head  of  our  dear  good  friend.  Dr.  Price,  will 
easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  ns  all,  and 
conquer  our  whole  territory.  Tell  him,  as  he  sometimes  has  his 
doubts  and  despondencies  about  our  firmness,  that  America  is  de- 
termined and  unanimous.' 

Franklin  early  conjectured  that  it  would  become  necessary  for 
America  to  apply  to  some  foreign  power  for  assistance.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  this  step,  and  ascertain  the  probability  of  its  success, 
he  had,  toward  the  close  of  1775,  opened,  under  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  a  correspondence  with  Holland,  which  he  managed  with 
admirable  judgment,  as  may  be  perceived  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dumas 
of  Amsterdam,  of  December,  1775,  contained  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  American  edition  of  his  works.  When,  at  the  end  of  1776, 
our  aflfairs  had  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  the  hopes  of  Con- 
gress were  naturally  turned  to  Europe,  and  to  France  particularly, 
the  inveterate  and  most  powerful  rival  of  England.  Every  eye 
rested  on  Franklin  as  a  providential  instrument  for  sustaining  the 
American  cause  abroad;  and  though  he  had  repeatedly  signified, 
from  London,  his  determination  to  revisit  Europe  no  more,  yet, 
having  consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  pursuit  of  national  inde- 
pendence, he  accepted,  without  hesitation,  in  his  seventy-first  year, 
the  appointment  of  commissioner  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  Franklin  was  unanimously  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  elected  by  the  people  to  frame  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
occupation  as  a  member  of  Congress  did  not  prevent  his  attendance 
in  the  Convention  during  its  most  important  debates  and  exerting 
his  influence  over  some  of  its  votes.  The  last  act  of  this  body  is  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  their  President  for  his  '  able  and  disinterested 
advice  in  the  debates  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  frame  of  Government' 

In  the  month  of  October,  1776,  our  philosopher  set  sail  on  his 
eventful  mission ;  having  first  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Congress  all 
the  money  he  could  raise, — ^between  £3,000  and  £4,000, — as  a 
demonstration  of  his  confidence  in  their  cause,  and  an  incentive  to 
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those  who  might  be  able  to  assist  it  in  the  same  way.  His  passage 
to  France  was  short  bat  boisterous. 

The  personal  celebrity  of  Franklin  was  of  great  service  to  his 
country  at  this  important  junctare ;  men  of  letters  and  science  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  ascendency  over  public  opinion  in  France,  and 
contributed  to  decide  ministerial  policy.  They  were  not  slow  in 
remarking  and  admiring  his  caution,  his  patient  finnness,  'his  mod- 
eration, and  the  incomparable  alliance  in  his  mind  of  the  utmost 
solidity  of  judgment^  with  delicacy  and  vivacity  of  wit 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  reached  France,  in 
October,  1777,  and  produced  there  an  explosion  of  public  opinion, 
he  seized  upon  the  auspicious  crisis,  to  make  his  decisive  effort,  by 
uiging  the  most  persuasive  motives  for  a  formal  recognition  and 
alliance.  The  epoch  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  court  of  Vei^ 
sallies,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
his  dazzling  career.     It  decided  the  contest  with  England. 

Franklin  was,  in  himself,  a  principal  link  of  the  alliance. 
While  he  continued  to  be  considered  as  the  personification  of  the 
American  cause,  it  seemed  impossible  to  withhold  from  it  any  aids 
of  which  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  royal  finances  would  al- 
low. The  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  the  large  sums  of  money 
so  speedily  placed  at  his  disposal ;  the  free  gifts  of  many  millions 
of  livres,  obtained,  as  he  remarks,  ^  from  the  goodness  of  the  king, 
by  his  application ;'  and  the  resources  which  he  commanded  for  the 
payment  of  the  heavy  bills  incessantly  drawn  upon  him  by  Congress 
and  its  agents  abroad, — bear  witness  to  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
and  the  alacrity  of  his  zeal  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  the  sole  banker  and  broker,  in  Europe,  of  the  American 
government  He  performed  for  several  years  the  oflSces  of  consul; 
commissioned  privateers ;  and  acted,  moreover,  as  merchant  to  make 
purchases,  and  direct  the  shipping  of  stores  to  a  very  great  value. 
To  appreciate  duly  his  character  and  services,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  when  he  sustained,  with  such  spirit  and  effect,  these 
cumulative  functions,  in  addition  to  the  higher  diplomatic  duties, 
and  to  a  most  extensive,  delicate,  and  responsible  correspondence, 
he  was  ver^^ng  to  fourscore,  and  subject  to  an  excruciating  disease. 

In  the  complicated  afl&urs  of  Captain  Paul  Jones,  when  his  appli- 
cation for  a  naval  command  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  was 
discouraged  by  his  colleagues,  Adams  and  Lee,  Franklin  interposed 
his  personal  good  offices,  and  finally  secured  for  him  the  Ban 
Hcmms  Richard — ^a  name  given  by  its  captain  in  honor  of  one  of 
Poor  Richard's  Almanacs,  in  which  he  read :  '  K  you  would  have 
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yonr  business  done^  go ;  if  not,  send.'  Under  the  inspiration  of 
that  advice,  Jones  went  directly  to  headquarters  at  Yenailles,  and 
purchased  the  vessel  originally  bniH  in  Holland  for  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  best  friend. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  America  was  scarcely  announced, 
when,  as  Franklin,  had  anticipated,  the  British  ministry  made  the 
most  anxious  efforts  for  its  dissolution.  They  directed  their  atten* 
tion  at  once  to  their  old  antagonist,  as  to  the  sentinel  of  the  Amer- 
ican  interests,  and  the  arbiter  of  any  plans  of  reconciliation  which 
they  might  propose.  Their  secret  dread  and  dislike  of  him  could 
be  only  equaled  by  their  opinions  of  his  stern  honesty  and  his 
matchless  ability.  These  impressions  are  distinguishable,  in  curious 
association,  in  all  their  proceedings.  They  aimed  primarily  at  ob- 
taining his  assent  to  a  separate  peace,  upon  terms  which  should  in- 
clude every  concession  except  that  of  independence.  Some  of  his 
old  friends  in  England,  in  whose  integrity  and  moderation  he  was 
presumed  to  have  confidence,  were  employed  to  sound  and  incline 
him ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  consider  the  result  of  this 
stratagem.  To  Mr.  Hutton,  the  benevolent  secretary  of  the  Mora- 
vians, who  went  over  to  Paris,  in  the  commencement  of  1778,  as 
herald  and  pioneer,  he  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  February  of  that  year, 
in  answer  to  his  importunities : — '  I  never  think  of  your  ministry 
and  abettors,  but  with  the  image  strongly  painted  in  my  view,  of 
their  hands,  red,  wet,  and  dropping  with  the  blood  of  my  country 
men,  friends,  and  relatives.     No  peace  can  he  signed  by  those  hande,^ 

To  Mr.  David  Hartley,  Mr.  William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Chapman, 
members  of  parliament,  who  were  commissioned  in  like  manner  to 
explore  and  mollify  his  opinions,  and  who  visited  him,  about  this 
time,  for  the  purpose,  the  tenor  of  his  communications  was  uniformly 
the  same : — '  Get  first  an  honest  ministry ;  drop  all  your  pretensions 
to  govern  us ;  think  no  more  of  separating  us  from  our  allies,  and 
you  will  find  little  difficulty  of  making  peace  upon  equal  terms.' 

When  Hartley  gave  him  a  caution  about  his  personal  safety, — 
which  was  really  threatened, — ^his  tone  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected : — '  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  caution ;  having  nearly  fin- 
ished a  long  life,  I  set  but  little  value  on  what  femains  of  it.  Per- 
haps the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put  to  is  to  make  a 
martyr  of  him.'  Among  the  number  of  the  emissaries  that  were 
employed  to  compass  their  projects,  was  Sir  William  Jones,  who, 
finding  all  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  avowed  his  conviction  'that  the 
sturdy  transatlantic  yeomanry  were  neither  to  be  dragooned  or  i 
hooded  out  of  their  liberty.' 
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At  the  eonolnsioD  of  the  great  work  of  peace,  in  November,  1783, 
the  veteran  Btatesman,  who  could  then  plead  more  than  fifty  years 
of  arduoaa  and  glorious  public  service,  earnestly  requested  to  be  re- 
leased. But  the  Congress  remained  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  until 
the  year  1785,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
In  the  interval,  he  negotiated  and  signed  two  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce— one  with  Sweden,  and  the  other  with  Prussia.  In  the 
latter  he  introduced  a  provision  (Article  23)  that  on  the  breakii^ 
out  of  a  war,  merchants  of  either  country  then  residing  in  the 
other,  shall  be  allowed  time  to  collect  their  debts  and  wind  up  their 
afiaira ;  '  that  all  women  and  children,  scholars  of  every  faculty,  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth,  and  in  general  all  workers  for  the  common 
aubsbtence  and  benefit  of  mankind'  shall  be  unmolested;*  that 
private  property  or  land  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  seized  for  the  use 
of  any  armed  force,  except  for  compensation ;  and  that  peaceful 
commerce  shall  continue.'  This  treaty,  remarks  Washington  in  a 
letter  to  Count  de  Rochambeau  in  1786,  *  marks  a  new  era  in  nego- 
tiation. It  is  the  most  liberal  treaty  which  has  ever  been  entered 
into  between  independent  powers.  It  is  perfectly  original  in  many 
of  its  articles,  and,  should  its  principles  be  considered  hereafter  as 
the  basis  of  connection  between  nations,  it  will  operate  more  fully 
to  produce  a  general  pacification  than  any  measure  hitherto  at- 
tempted amongst  mankind.' 

His  social  life,  during  his  residence  in  France,  corresponded  in 
brilliancy  with  his  public  career.  At  the  village  of  Passy,  where  he 
had  fixed  his  domicil,  he  rendered  himself  the  idol  of  an  elegant 
neighborhood ;  and  attracted  to  his  saloon  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  political  and  literary  circles  of  Paris.  The  capital 
was  lavish  of  the  most  refined  homage  to  his  genius  and  virtues; 
the  court  delighted  in  his  presence,  and  may  even  be  said  to  have 
found  support,  under  its  reverses  and  embarrassments,  in  his  san- 
guine, facetious  spirit  The  king  evidenced  his  i^preciation  by  pro- 
viding him  with  the  Queen's  litter  and  mules,  for  his  journey,  his 
maUdy  of  the  stone  being  so  severe  as  to  disable  him  from  bearing 
the  motion  of  a  carriage.  *  I  can  testify  in  general,'  has  his  succes- 
sor written, '  that  there  appeared  to  me  more  respect  and  veneration 
attached  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  France,  than  to  that  of 
any  other  person  in  the  same  country,  foreigner  or  native.' 

He  passed  over  to  Southampton  in  England,  where  he  was  met 
by  a  number  of  his  English  friends,  embarked  at  the  end  of  July, 

•hit>to«tfHli»tiMwiwiilM»tm»t'TotU  C^ptum  and  OpmiaDdwi  in  tim  Qamnfarioo  of 
tlM  Unitid  BUtca,  to  tnftt  Capt.  Cook  and  hit  peoplo  with  all  eWility  and  kindn«i,  na  eomoMMi 
fttediloaiankiiid,'ae.    r«rtkiii«»gaitioQ  ofSemieeUM  lojalBoaialyTiilfldUinaBMrial. 
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1785,  for  America,  and  entered,  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  har- 
bor of  Philadelphia,  *dear  Philadelphia,'  as  he  affectionately  stylea 
it  in  the  jonmal  of  his  voyage.  On  this  passage,  he  made  daily 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea  air :  he  wrote,  more- 
over, three  philosophical  dissertations;  one  on  'Improvements  in 
Navigation ;'  another  on  '  The  Cause  and  Care  of  Smoky  Chimneys,' 
and  a  third  relating  to  'A  Stove  for  consuming  all  its  Smoke.' 
These  performances,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  such  a  situation,  and 
under  two  of  the  severest  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
denote  a  prodigious  vigor  of  intellect  and  activity  of  benevolence. 

His  fellow  citizens  were  resolved,  that  he  should  still  have,  as  he 
expresses  it,  'business  enough  to  preserve  him  from  «n»if».'  They 
made  him  Preudent  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
afterward  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  He  filled  the 
office  of  President  for  three  years,  the  constitutional  limit,  and  at- 
tended punctually  in  the  Convention  during  the  whole  session. 
Labors  in  t?ie  Ftderal  Convention  of  1787. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  Franklin  in  solving  several  disturbing  ques- 
tion in  the  Convention  of  1787,  Madison  has  presented  the  opinions 
of  Franklin  from  notes  written  out  by  himself.  He  thought  that 
the  Chief  Magistrate  should  have  no  pecuniary  compensation — 'the 
concentration  of  two  such  motives  as  ambition  and  avarice  in  the 
struggles  for  that  place,  would  in  time  draw  into  the  canvass  only 
bold  and  violent  men,  who  would  thus  possess  and  pervert  the  gov- 
ernment, and  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.'  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  fit  men  would  not  be  found  to  fill  this  high  position 
without  an  adequate  compensation — '  Have  we  not  seen  the  greatest 
and  most  important  of  our  offices,  that  of  General  of  our  armies, 
executed  for  eight  yean  together,  without  the  smallest  salary,  by  a 
patriot  whom  I  will  not  now  offend  by  any  other  praise ;  and  this, 
through  fatigues  and  distresses,  in  common  with  the  other  brave 
men,  his  military  friends  and  companions,  and  the  constant  anxie- 
ties peculiar  to  his  station?  And  shall  we  doubt  finding  three  or 
four  men  in  all  the  United  States,  with  public  spirit  enough  to  bear 
sitting  in  peaceful  council,  fte  perhaps  an  equal  term,  merely  to 
preside  over  our  civil  concerns,  and  see  that  our  laws  are  duly  exe- 
cuted f  Sb,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  country.  I  think  we 
shall  never  be  without  a  sufficient  number  of  wise  and  good  men  to 
undertake,  and  execute  well  and  faithfully,  the  office  in  question.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  debates,  on  the  relative  weight  to  be  given 
to  the  small  and  larger  states  in  the  constitution  of  government, 
which  had  occupied  most  of  the  time  for  two  months,  and  had 
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b«cotne  hot  and  acritnonioaa,  Franldin  interposed,  with  some  remarks, 
too  characteriatic  to  be  omitted  here,  introdacing  a  motion  that 
thereafter  their  deliberations  should  be  opened  by  morning  prayer: 

Mr.  President:  The  small  progress  we  have  made,  after  four  or  flye  weeks* 
dose  attendance  and  continual  reasonings  with  each  other,  our  different  senti- 
ments on  almost  every  question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  Noes  as 
AyeSy  is,  methinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human  under- 
standing. We,  indeed,  seem  to  fed  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we 
have  b^n  running  all  about  in  search  of  it  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient 
history  for  models  of  government^  and  examined  tlie  different  forms  of  those 
republics  which,  having  been  originally  formed  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dis- 
solution, now  no  longer  exist;  and  we  have  viewed  modem  states  all  round 
Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our  circumstance&  In 
this  situation  of  this  Assembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  hap- 
pened, sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Fsther  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers 
in  this  room  for  tlie  Divine  protection  I  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard ;  and  they 
were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  must 
have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  fkvor. 
To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace, 
on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now 
forgotten  that  powerful  friend  ?  or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  its  assist- 
ance? I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convinc- 
ing proof  I  see  of  this  truth :  That  God  governs  in  ffie  affairs  0/  men/  And  if 
a  sparrow  can  not  &11  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  *  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it'  I  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also  believe,  that  without  his  concurring  aid, 
we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the  building  of  &bel; 
we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local  interests,  our  projects  ^all  be  con- 
founded, and  we  oureelves  shall  become  a  reproach  and  a  by-word  down  to 
future  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may,  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to 
chance^  war,  and  conquest 

The  suggestion  was  not  received  with  favor.  The  debates  on  the  vexed 
topic  continued  more  excited  and  more  bitter — ^the  representative  of  Delaware 
(Mr.  Dickenson)  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  preference  for  a  union  with  a  for- 
eign power,  than  to  be  deprived  of  an  equality  of  representation  in  a  national 
union  like  the  one  proposed.  Another  member  exclaimed — 'We  have  now 
come  to  a  full  stop.'  In  this  emergency  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  and 
Dr.  Franklin  insisted  on  a  compromise  of  an  equality  of  votes  in  one  bouse,  and 
votes  by  population  in  the  other.  '  The  diversity  of  opinion,'  said  the  latter,  in 
his  homely,  (kmiliar  manner, '  turns  on  two  points.  If  a  proportional  representa- 
tion takes  place,  the  small  States  contend  that  their  liberties  will  be  in  danger. 
If  an  equality  of  votes  is  to  be  put  into  its  place,  the  large  States  say,  their 
money  will  be  in  danger.  When  a  broad  table  is  to  be  made,  and  the  edges  of 
the  planks  do  not  fit,  the  artist  takes  a  little  fVom  both,  and  makes  a  good  joint' 
He  proceeded  to  propose:  1,  that  all  the  States  should  send  an  equal  number 
of  delegates ;  2,  that  on  all  questions  affecting  the  authority  or  sovereignty  of 
a  State,  eveiy  State  should  have  an  equal  vote ;  3,  that  in  acting  upon  appoint- 
ments and  confirmations,  every  State  should  have  an  equal  vote;  but,  4,  on  all 
bills  to  raise  or  expend  money,  every  State  should  have  a  vote  proportioned  to 
its  population.'    Th0  antagonism  continued  when  the  plan  was  referred  to  ^ 
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oommittee  of  whSoh  FnnUin  was  a  member.  Here  be  again  diatfanofelf  pro- 
posed, 'that  in  the  Senate,  eveiy  State  should  have  an  equal  repreeentatkm; 
but  in  the  other  House,  every  State  should  have  a  representation  proportioned 
to  its  population ;  and  in  that  House  all  bills  to  raise  or  expend  money  should 
originate/  This  suggestion,  it  is  said  by  men  conversant  with  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  Convention,  saved  the  Oonstitutioa ;  and  to  it  we  owe  the  wonderfbl 
faot^  that  no  ill  feeling  has  ever  existed  in  a  State  growing  out  of  its  superiori^ 
or  inferiority  in  population  and  importance.  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  Kew 
York  and  Penn^ylvnuia,  were  thus  made  eqiial  members  of  the  same  confeder- 
acy, without  peril  to  the  smaller,  knd  without  injustice  to  the  larger.  Of  polit- 
ical expedients  this  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  ever  devised.  Its  success  in 
gaining  the  objects  aimed  at  has  been  simply  perfect — so  perfect  that  scarcely 
any  one  has  remarked  it.    Thanks  to  Ellsworth  and  Franklin  I 

Franklin  fevered  the  proposition,  since  much  discussed,  fixing  the  Presi- 
dential term  at  seven  years,  and  dedaring  a  President  ineligible  for  a  second 
term.  'It  seems  to  have  been  imagined,'  said  he,  Hhat  returning  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  degrading  to  the  magistrate.  This,  he  thought,  was  contrary 
to  Bepublican  principles.  In  free  governments,  the  rulers  are  the  servants,  and 
the  people  their  superiors  and  sovereigns.  For  the  former,  therefore,  to  return 
among  the  latter  was  not  to  degrade  but  to  promote  them.  And  it  would  be 
imposing  an  unreasonable  burden  on  them  to  keep  them  always  in  a  state  of 
servitude^  and  not  allow  them  to  become  again  one  of  the  masters.' 

He  opposed  the  limitations  on  the  right  of  suffhige,  and  making  distinctions 
between  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  the  common  people.  '  If  honesty  was 
often  the  companion  of  wealth,  and  if  poverty  was  exposed  to  peculiar  tempta- 
tion, it  was  not  less  true  that  the  possession  of  property  increased  the  desire  of 
more  property.'  '  Some  of  the  greatest  rogues  he  was  ever  acquainted  with  were 
the  richest  rogues.  We  should  remember  the  character  which  the  Scripture  re- 
quires in  rulers,  that  they  should  be  men  hating  covetousness.  This  Constitu- 
tion will  be  much  read  and  attended  to  in  Europe ;  and  if  it  should  betray  a 
great  partiality  to  the  ridi,  it  will  not  only  hurt  us  in  the  esteem  of  the  most  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  men  there,  but  discourage  the  common  people  from  remov- 
ing to  this  country.' 

He  opposed  giving  the  President  an  unqualified  veto^  and  fevored  impeach- 
ment '  Where  the  head  of  the  government  can  not  be  lawfully  called  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  the  people  have  no  resource  against  oppression  but  revolution 
and  assassination.'  He  strongly  opposed  investing  the  President  with  an  abso- 
lute veto^  citing  the  conduct  of  the  Penn  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
assent  to  the  most  unobjectionable  bills  had  to  be  bought  He  opposed  the 
requirement  of  a  fourteen  years'  residence  before  admitting  foreigners  to  citizen- 
ship. He  thought  four  years  sufficient  The  article  upon  treason,  defining  it 
to  be  an  'overt  act^'  and  requiring  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  overt 
act,  had  his  emphatic  approval  He  took  a  leading  and  laborious  part  in  the 
long  debates  upon  the  powers  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress;  and  his  ideas  on 
this  difficult  subject  were  substantially  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  And 
when  the  final  vote  was  to  be  cast,  he  said  with  great  solemnity  : 

'  I  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  Constitution  at  present;  but, 
sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  it;  for,  having  lived  long,  I  have  ex- 
perienced many  instances  of  being  obliged,  by  better  information  or  fbller  con- 
sideration, to  change  opinions  even  on  important  sufcjects,  which  I  onee  thovgfat 
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right,  but  ibond  to  be  otherwise.  ...  In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to  this 
Constitution,  with  all  its  faults, — ^if  they  are  such ;  because  I  think  a  general 
government  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  but  what  may 
be  a  blessing  to  the  people,  if  well  administered ;  and  I  believe,  lurther,  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before  it,  when  the  people  shall^beicome  so 
corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  government,  being  incapable  of  any  other  I 
doubt,  too,  whether  any  other  convention  we  can  obtain,  may  be  able  to  make 
a  better  constitution;  for,  when  you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all  their 
prejudices,  their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their 
selfish  views.  From  such  an  assembly  can  a  perfect  production  be  expected? 
It  therefore  astonishes  me,  sir,  to  find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to  per^ 
fection  as  it  does;  and  I  think  it  will  astoni^  our  enemies,  who  are  waiting 
with  confidence  to  hear,  that  our  counsels  are  confounded  like  those  of  the 
builders  of  Babel,  and  that  our  States  are  on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to 
meet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one  another's  throats.  Thus  I  ctmsent, 
sir,  to  this  constitution,  beciiuse  I  expect  do  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  best  The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to  the 
public  good.  I  have  never  whispered  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these 
walls  they  were  bom,  and  here  they  shall  die.  ...  I  hope,  therefore,  for  our 
own  sakes,  as  part  of  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  that  we  shall 
act  heartily  and  unanimously  in  recommending  this  Constitution,  wherever  our 
infiaence  may  extend,  and  turn  our  fiiture  thoughts  and  endeavors  to  the  means 
of  having  it  weU  administered.* 

The  speech  had  its  effect,  and  all  the  members  signed.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison records,  that  while  '  the  last  members  were  signing,  Dr.  Franklin, 
looking  toward  the  President's  chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  rising 
snn  happened  to  be  painted,  observed  to  a  few  members  near  him, 
that  painters  had  found  it  diflScult  to  distingnish  in  their  art,  a  rising 
from  a  setting  sun.  '*  I  have,"  said  he, ''  often  and  often  in  the  coarse 
of  the  session,  and  the  vicissitades  of  ray  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its 
issne,  looked  at  that  behind  the  President,  without  being  able  to  te]l 
whether  it  was  rising  or  setting :  bnt  now,  at  length,  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  know,  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun."  ' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  he  withdrew  wholly  from  public 
life.  His  dreadfal  maladies  had  then  reached  almost  the  highest 
point  of  exacerbation.  We  may  conjecture  with  what  exemplary 
temper  they  were  borne,  from  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his 
letters  of  this  date  to  a  favorite  niece.  *  You  kindly  inquire  after 
my  health.  I  have  not  of  late  much  reason  to  boast  of  it  People 
that  will  live  a  long  ]ife,  and  drink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  must 
expect  to  meet  with  some  of  the  dregs.  However,  when  I  consider 
how  many  terrible  diseases  the  human  body  is  liable  to,  I  think  my- 
self well  off  that  I  have  only  three  incurable  ones — the  gont,  the 
stone,  and  old  age.  But,  notwithstanding  these,  I  enjoy  many  com- 
fortable intervals,  in  which  I  forget  all  my  ills,  and  amuse  myself  in 
reading  or  writing,  or  in  conversation  with  friends,  joking,  langhing, 
and  telling  merry  stories,  as  when  you  first  knew  me,  a  yoang  man 
about  fifty.' 
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DBATH,  PUBUO  RBOOGNITION  OF  SRRTIOBB,  AJTD  OHABAOTKll. 

Franklin  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night — '  closing  quietly,'  remarks  his  physician,  Dr.  Jones,  '  a  long 
and  useful  life  of  84  years,  8  months,  and  11  days.'  Dr.  Rush,  in 
communicating  the  events  to  Dr.  Price,  writes: — ^  The  papers  will 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  our  late  illustrious  fnend.  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  evening  of  his  life  was  marked  by  the  same  activity  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  which  distinguished  its  meridian.  His  con- 
versation with  his  family,  upon  the  subject  of  dissolution,  was  free 
and  cheerful.  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  made  up  for  him,  so  that  he  might  die  in  a 
decent  manner.  His  daughter  told  him,  that  she  hoped  he  would 
recover,  and  live  many  years  longer.  He  calmly  replied,  "'  I  hope 
notJ^  Upon  being  advised  to  change  his  position  in  bed,  that  he 
might  breathe  easy,  he  said,  ^*A  dying  man  can  do  nothing  easy^  ' 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Congress,  then  sitting  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Madison  moved  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted — that  the  members  should  wear  the  customary  badge  of 
Mourning,  '  as  a  mark  of  veneration  due  to  the  memory  of  a  citizen, 
whose  native  genius  was  not  more  an  ornament  of  human  nature, 
than  his  various  exertions  of  it  have  been  precious  to  science,  to 
freedom,  and  to  his  country.'  The  many  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties of  which  he  was  a  member  recognized  his  decease  by  the 
most  emphatic  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  his  genicis  and 
the  value  of  his  discoveries  to  mankind.  The  National  Assembly 
of  France,  on  motion  of  Mirabeau,  seconded  by  Lafayette,  decreed 
the  wearing  of  mourning  by  its  members,  and  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  be  addressed  by  its  President  to  Congress;  while  the  civic  author^ 
ities  of  Paris  ordered  a  public  celebration  which  was  attended  by  a 
crowded  concourse  of  public  officers  and  citizens,  and  a  eulogy  was 
pronounced  by  the  Abb4  Fauchet. 

Franklin  is  described,  on  all  hands,  as  having  been  a  perfectly 
OONSISTSNT  RBPUBUOAN.;  eudowcd  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
civil  courage ;  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits ;  unmoved  by  the 
pomps  and  punctilios  of  society ;  fr^e  of  all  affectation  and  arro- 
gance ;  self-possessed  and  confident  on  every  occasion ;  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  power  of  reason,  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  the  policy 
of  rectitude.  Tradition  represents  him,  moreover,  as  warm  and 
steady  in  his  attachments;  candid  and  placable  in  his  resentments; 
invariably  polite  in  his  manners,  and  cheerful  in  his  temper ;  tender 
in  all  his  domestic  relations;  alert  in  discovering  and  patroniang 
merit  in  whatever  sphere ;  fond  of  convivial  meetings,  which  he 
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could  enliven  with  an  excellent  song,  as  well  as  with  a  sprightly  an- 
ecdote and  a  pungent  apologue ;  in  general,  rather  disposed  to  listen 
than  to  talk,  but  communicatiye  and  explicit  where  this  seemed  to 
be  wished ;  always  intent  upon  some  public  good,  and  little  ambi- 
tions of  renown,  except  inasmuch  as  it  might  increase  his  ability  of 
being  usefiil  to  his  country  or  to  mankind.  We  may  add  to  these 
traits,  on  the  same  testimony,  that  he  was  never  known  to  forget  an 
obligation  received,  however  small,  at  any  distance  of  time,  nor  to 
overlook  an  opportunity  of  requital ;  that,  if  he  practiced  and  incul- 
cated, in  every  situation,  the  strictest  frugality,  it  was  not  from  any 
narrowness  of  spirit,  but  evidently  from  a  conviction,  early  imbibed, 
of  the  pemiciousness  of  the  opposite  vice ;  that  he  met  readily  all 
proper  expenses,  and  bestowed  his  money  freely  and  largely,  as  he 
did  his  time,  on  public  institutions,  and  in  private  charities ;  so  as 
fully  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  we  read  in  one  of  his  first 
letters  to  his  mother — '  I  would  rather  have  it  s^d  of  your  son  that 
he  lived  usefully^  than  that  he  died  rieh,^  We  have  heard  no  voice 
which  did  not  sanction  the  passage  of  his  letter  of  January  6th, 
1784,  to  Mr.  Jay,  expressed  with  such  engaging  naiveU^  and  evident 
sincerity  of  belief — 'I  have,  as  you  observe,  some  enemies  in 
England ;  but  they  are  my  enemies  as  an  American,  I  have  also 
two  or  three  in  America,  who  are  my  enemies  as  a  minister  ;  but  I 
thank  God,  there  are  not  in  the  whole  world  any  who  are  my  ene- 
mies as  a  man ;  for,  by  His  grace,  through  a  long  life  I  have  been 
enabled  so  to  conduct  myself  that  there  does  not  exist  a  human 
being  who  can  justly  say,  Ben  Franklin  has  wronged  me.' 

Mr.  Parton  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin  thus 
summarizes  the  principal  events  in  Franklin's  career : 

He  eAtablished  and  inspired  the  Junto,  the  most  sensible,  useful,  and  pleasant 
dub  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

He  founded  the  Philadelphia  Library,  parent  of  a  thousand  libraries,  an  im- 
mense and  endless  good  to  the  whole  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the  United 
States,  the  States  not  barbarized  by  slavery. 

He  edited  the  best  newspaper  in  the  Colonies,  one  which  published  no  libels 
and  fomented  no  quarrels,  which  quickened  the  intelligence  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  gave  the  onward  impulse  to  the  press  of  America. 

He  was  tlie  first  who  turned  to  great  account  the  engine  of  advertising,  an 
indispensable  element  in  modem  business. 

He  published  Poor  Richard,  by  means  of  which  so  much  of  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  all  ages  as  its  readers  could  appropriate  and  enjoy,  was  brought  home 
to  their  minds,  in  sucli  words  as  they  could  understand  and  remember  for  ever. 

He  creatpd  the  post-oiBce  system  of  America;  and  forbore  to  avail  himsel( 
as  Postmaster,  of  privileges  of  which  he  liad  formerly  suffered. 

It  was  he  who  caused  Philadelphia  to  be  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned. 

As  fuel  became  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colonial  towns,  he  invented  the 
IPranklin  Stove,  which  economized  it.  and  suggested  the  subsequent  warming 
inventions,  in  which  America  beats  tlie  world.  Besides  making  a  fVee  gift  of 
this  invention  to  the  public,  he  generously  wrote  an  extensive  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining its  construction  and  utility. 
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He  deliTered  dTiliaed  mtiikind  from  the  nuinnoQ,  onoe  uniyeraal,  of  smoky 

chimneys. 

He  was  the  first  effective  preadier  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  ventilftion. 

He  deTOted  the  leisure  of  seyen  years,  and  all  the  energy  of  his  genius,  to 
the  science  of  electricity,  which  gave  a  stronger  impulse  to  scientific  inquiry 
than  any  other  event  of  that  century. 

He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  first  Hurh  School  of  Pennqrlvania, 
and. died  protesting  against  "the  abuse  of  the  funds  or  that  institution  in  teach- 
ing American  youth  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  while  French,  Spanish, 
ai^  Gtorman  were  spoken  in  the  streets,  and  were  required  in  commerce. 

He  founded  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  first  organization  in 
America  of  the  friends  of  science. 

He  suggested  the  use  of  mineral  manures,  introduced  the  basket  willow,  and 
promoted  the  early  culture  of  silk. 

He  lent  the  indispensable  assistance  of  his  name  and  tact  to  the  founding  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

Entering  into  politics,  he  broke  the  spell  of  Quakerism,  and  woke  Penn^l- 
vania  from  the  dream  of  unarmed  safety. 

He  led  Pennsylvania  in  its  thirty  years'  struggle  with  the  mean  tyranny  of 
the  Penns,  a  rehearsal  of  the  subeequent  contest  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Indians  were  ravaging  and  scalping  within  eighty  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia, General  Benjamin  Franklin  led  the  troops  of  the  city  against  them. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  first  scheme  of  uniting  the  colonies,  a  scheme  so 
suitable  that  it  was  adopted,  in  its  essential  features,  in  the  Union  of  the  States- 
He  assisted  England  to  keep  Canada,  when  there  was  danger  of  its  fidling 
back  into  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  race. 

More  than  any  other  man,  he  was  instrumental  m  causing  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  and  educating  the  Colonies  up  to  independence,  and  in  securing  the 
French  Alliance,  by  which  the  military  power  of  England  in  America  was  broken. 

He  discovered  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

He  discovered  that  North-east  storms  begin  in  the  South-west 

He  invented  the  contrivance  by  which  a  fire  consumes  its  own  smoke. 

He  made  important  discoveries  respecting  the  causes  of  the  most  universal 
of  all  diseases— colds. 

He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  building  ships  in  water-tight  oompartmenti, 
taking  the  hint  from  the  Chinese. 

He  expounded  the  theory  of  navigation  which  is  now  universally  adopted  by 
intelligent  seamen,  and  of  which  a  charlatan  and  a  traitor  has  received  the  credit 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  his  indomitable  good  humor  was  the  uniting  ele- 
ment wnnting  which  the  Convention  would  not  have  done  its  work. 

His  last  labors  were  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  aid  of  its  emanoi- 
pated  victims. 

The  great  event  in  his  life  was  his  deliberate  and  final  choice  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  virtue  and  the  public  good.  This  was  his  own  act  In  this  the  person 
or  humblest  endowments  may  imitate  him.  From  that  act  dates  the  part  of  his 
career  which  yielded  him  substantial  welfare,  and  which  his  countrymen  now 
contemplate  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  It  made  a  man  of  him.  It  gave  him 
the  commimd  of  his  powers  and  his  resources.  It  enabled  him  to  extract  fh>m 
life  its  latent  good,  and  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  the  sum  of  ROod  in  the  world. 

Men  have  lived  who  were  more  magnificently  endowed  than  Franklin.  Men 
have  lived  whose  lives  were  more  splendid  and  heroic  than  his.  If  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  were  required  to  select  to  represent  them  in  some  celestial 
congress  composed  of  the  various  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  a  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  who  could  present  in  his  own  character  the  largest  amount  of 
human  worth  with  the  least  of  human  firsiilty,  and  in  his  own  lot  on  earth  the 
largest  amount  of  enjoyment  with  the  least  of  suffering ;  one  whose  character 
was  estimable  without  being  too  exceptionally  good,  and  his  lot  happy  without 
being  too  generally  unattainable;  one  who  could  bear  in  his  letter  of  credence, 
virith  the  greatest  truth, 

JTiis  is  a  man,  and  hit  life  on  earth  was  such  as  good  men  may  Ztv«, 
I  know  not  who,  of  the  renowned  of  all  ages,  we  could  more  fitly  choose  to 
represent  us  in  thai  high  oourt  of  the  universe,  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer. 
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DR.  nuNKLnrM  i«a0t  wnx  and  nBTAMnr. 

Dr.  FraakUn's  roliiig  pasBion  of  doing  good  to  hk  fellow  men  did  not  fail 
him  in  writing  Us  last  Will  and  Testament^  aome  proviaianB  of  which  hare  at- 
tracted modi  attention.    The  will  was  signed  July  17, 1788,  and  begins  thna: 

I,  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,*  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Goart  of  France,  now  President  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, do  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament 

The  ertracts  which  follow  are  from  the  Codicil,  dated  Jane  80,  1789— he 
died  April  17, 1790. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  that  he  who  receires  an  estate  from  his  ancestors  is 
vnder  some  kind  of  obligation  to  transmit  the  same  to  their  posterity.  This 
obligation  does  not  lie  on  me,  who  neyer  inherited  a  shilling  frcnn  any  ancestor 
or  rotation.  I  shiUl,  however,  if  it  is  not  diminished  by  some  accident  before 
my  dei^,  leave  a  considerable  smn  among  my  descendants  and  relations. 
The  above  observation  is  made  merely  as  some  apology  to  my  family  for  my 
making  beqaests  that  do  not  appenr  to  have  any  irnmediate  relation  to  thefr 
advan&ge. 

It  havmg  long  been  a  fixed  political  opinion  of  mine  that  in  a  democratioal 


.  there  ongbt  to  be  no  offices  of  profit  for  the  reason  I  had  given  in  an 
article  of  mylurawing  In  our  Constitation,  it  was  my  intention  when  I  ao- 
oepted  tiie  office  of  n^sldent  [of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania]  to  devote  the 
i^>pointed  salary  to  some  pobUc  uses.  Accordinffly,  i  had  already,  before  I 
made  my  WUl  in  July  lasL  eiven  large  sums  of  it  to  colleges,  schools  bailding 
of  chnroies,  &o. ;  and  in  toM  Will  I  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounos  more  to 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Schuylkill  navigable.  [This  bequest 
is  annulled,  in  consideration  of  its  insufficiency,  and  to  make  the  sum  more  ex- 
tensively useful  in  the  way  which  follows.] 

I  was  oom  in  Boston,  New  Wngland.  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  litera- 
ture to  the  free  grammar  schools  established  there.  I  therefore  give  one  hun- 
dred pounds  stening  to  my  exeeutors,  to  be  by  them,  the  eurvi  vors  or  survivor 
of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  free  schools  in  my  na- 
tive town  of  Bostoa,  to  be  by  tibem,  or  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  have 
the  superintendence  or  management  of  the  said  schools,  nut  out  to  interest 
and  so  continued  at  interest  forever;  which  interest  annually  shall  be  laid  out 
in  silver  medals,  and  ffiven  as  honorary  rewards  annually  by  the  directors  of 
the  said  tree  schools,  for  the  encouragement  of  scholarahip  in  the  said  sdiools 
beloncdng  to  tiie  said  town,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  select- 
men^Tmsaid  town  shall  seem  meet 

But  I  am  also  under  obligations  to  the  State  of  MaasaohusettB,  for  having 
unasked,  appointed  me  formerly  their  agent,  with  a  handsome  salary,  whi^ 
continued  some  years;  and,  altnoua^  I  acddentally  lost  in  their  service,  by 
transmitting  Governor  Hutchinson's  letters,,  much  more  than  the  amount  of 
what  they  gave  me,  I  do  not  think  that  ought  in  the  least  to  diminish  my  grat- 
itude. I  have  considered,  that,  among  artisana  good  apprentices  are  most 
likely  to  make  good  dtisens;  and  having  myseli  been  bred  to  a  manual  art^ 

*  Weintrodaoe  here  thefamoos  epitaph  which  Franklin  composed  in  1790,  and  which 
slthoogh  not  recorded  on  his  monoment,  has  been  read  by  mllllane  wtio  never  saw  his 
grave,  or  read  the  sbnple  inscxiptton 


~*  on  the  BUffble  stone  six  feet  long  and  four  widotwith  only  a  small  i 
the  npper  edge.^  which  was  placed  oyer  his  grave  in  1790  by  liis  ezecator 
of  his  last  will,  in  Christ  Chnrch  burying  ground  on  the  north  side  < 


AND       >>FBAxxLar. 

DSBOBAH 

I  monlding  round 
Qtors,  in  porsiianoe 

Ue  of  Aith  Street, 

comer  of  Sixth. 

The  Body 

of 

BaVJAMDI  Fbaxxldi, 

Printer, 

(Uke  the  coyer  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn  oat. 

And  Btript  of  its  lettcringand  gliding,) 

lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  Itself  shaU  not  be  lost, 

Vor  h  will,  as  he  beUeyed,  appear  once  bmii% 

In  anew  and  more  beantmil  editfoD, 

Conected  and  amimded 

by 

AQ  The  Anfhor. 
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K,  in  my  native  town,  and  afterward  aBsisted  to  set  up  my  bosineBB  in 
'  ia  by  kind  loans  of  money  from  two  friends  there,  which  was  the 

_. i  of  my  fortune,  and  of  all  the  utility  in  life  ttiat  mav  be  ascribed  to 

me— I  wish  to  be  nseful  even  after  my  death,  if  possible,  in  lonning  and  ad- 
vancing o^ier  yoong  men,  that  may  be  servioeaole  to  tiieir  coantry  In  both 
these  towns. 

To  this  end  I  devote  two  thousand  poirnds  sterling,  wfaidi  I  give,  one 
thousand  thereof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  Massaehnsetts, 
and  the  other  tiiousand  to  the  inhalntantB  of  the  city  of  Fhiladelphiaj  in  trusty 
to  and  for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes,  hereififlfter  mentionea  and  de- 
<dared. 

The  said  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  accepted  by  the  inhabitsnli 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  shall  be  manased  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen, 
united  with  the  ministers  of  the  oldest  Episcopalian,  Ck>ngregatlonal,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  that  town,  who  are  to  let  out  we  same  upon  interest, 
at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  such  young  married  artifloers,  under  the  age  or 
twenty-five  yeans,  as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  said  town,  and  laith- 
ftdly  fulfilled  the  duties  required  in  their  indentures,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good 
moral  character  from  at  least  two  respectable  dtisensL  who  are  willing  to 
become  sureties  in  a  bond,  with  the  applicants,  for  the  repayment  oithe 
money  so  lent,  with  interest,  according  to  the  terms  hereinafter  prescribed;  all 
which  bonds  are  to  be  taken  for  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
current  gold  coin;  and  the  manager  shall  keep  a  bound  book  or  books,  wherein 
shall  be  entered  the  names  of  those  who  shall  apply  for  and  receive  the  benefit 
o£  this  institution,  and  of  their  sureties  together  with  the  sums  lent,  the  dates, 
and  other  neoesaary  and  proper  reoordB,  renpecdng  the  business  and  conoems 
of  this  institution;  and  as  these  loans  are  intended  to  assist  young  married 
artificers  in  setting  up  their  business,  they  are  to  be  proportioned  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  managers,  so  as  not  to  exceed  sixty  pounds  sterling  to  one 
person,  nor  to  be  less  than  fifteen  pounds. 

And  if  the  number  of  appUers  so  entitled  should  be  so  lar^  as  that  the  sum 
will  not  suffice  to  afford  to  everv  one  some  assistance,  these  aids  may  therefore 
be  small  at  first,  but  as  the  capital  increases  by  the  accumulated  interest,  they 
will  be  more  ample.  And  in  order  to  serve  as  maiiy  as  possible  in  their  tnin, 
as  well  as  to  make  the  repayment  of  the  prindpel  borrowed  more  easy,  each 
borrower  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  with  the  jrearly  interest  one-tenth  part  of  the 
principal;  which  sums  of  piindpal  and  interest  so  paid  in,  shall  be  again  let 
out  to  fresh  borrowers.  And  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  always  be  round  in 
Boston  virtuous  and  benevolent  cionns.  willing  to  bestow  a  part  of  their  time 
in  doin^  good  to  the  rising  generation,  oy  superintending  and  managing  this 
institution  gratis:  it  is  hoped  that  no  part  of  the  monev  will  at  any  time  lie 
deed,  or  be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  but  be  continually  augmenting  by  the 
intenast,  in  which  case  there  may  in  time  be  more  than  the  occasion  in  Boston 
mav  require ;  and  then  scmie  may  be  spared  to  the  neighboring  or  other  towns 
in  the  said  State  of  Kaasachusetts,  which  mav  desh^  to  have  it^  such  towns 
engaging  to  pay  punctuallv  the  interest,  and  the  propQrti<»is  of  the  principal, 
annually  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston.  If  this  plan  is  executed, 
and  succeeds,  as  projected,  without  interruption  for  one  hundred  yean,  tiie 
sum  will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds:  of  which  I 
would  have  the  managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boston  tnen  lay  out, 
at  their  discretion,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  public  works,  whicn  may 
be  judged  of  mos6  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants;  such  as  fortifications, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  public  buildings,  baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may  make 
living  in  the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it  more  a^jreeahle 
to  strangers  resorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence.  The  rs 
mainiiu^  thirty-one  thousand  pounds  I  would  have  oontmued  to  be  let  out  to 
interest,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  for  one  hundred  years;  as  I  hope  it 
will  have  been  found  that  the  institution  has  had  a  good  etiect  on  the  conduct 
of  youth,  and  been  of  service  to  many  worthy  charMsters  and  useful  citizena 
At  the  end  of  this  second  term,  if  no  unfortunate  accident  has  prevented  the 
operation,  the  sum  wiU  be  four  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
ot  which  I  leave  one  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  to  the  disposition 
and  management  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  three  miinnwa 
to  the  disposition  of  the  government  of  the  State;  not  presunung  to  carry  my 
views  f^uther. 

All  the  directions  herein  ^en  renpecting  the  disposition  and  management  of 
the  donation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  I  would  have  observed  respecting 
that  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia;  only  as  Philadelphia  is  incorporated, 
I  request  the  coiporation  of  that  city  to  undertake  the  nuuuwement,  agreeab> 
tothesaid  directions;  and  I  do  hereby  vesttbem with  full  anoample  powers  for 
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that  mirpoae.  And  having  ooosidered  that  the  oovoriiig  its  ground-plat  with 
buildings  and  pavement,  which  carry  off  most  rain,  and  prevent  its  soaUnff 
into  the  earth,  and  renewing  and  purifying  the  springs,  whence  the  water  m 
the  weUs  must  gradually  grow  worse,  and  in  time  be  nnnt  for  use,  as  I  find  has 
happened  in  all  old  cities;  i  recommend  that,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 
years,  if  not  done  before,  the  corporation  of  the  cil^  employ  a  part  of  the 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bringing  by  pipes  the  water  of  mssahickon  creek 
into  the  town,  so  as  to  supply  the  innamtants,  which  I  apprehend  may  be  done 
without  greac  difficulty,  the  level  of  that  creek  being  nmch  above  that  of  the 
citv,  and  may  be  made  hi^er  by  a  dam.  I  also  reconunend  making  the 
ScnuyUdll  completely  navigable.  At  the  end  of  the  second  hundred  years,  I 
would  have  the  disposition  of  the  four  million  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds 
divided  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  directed  with  respect  to 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
my  desire  that  this  institution  should  take  place,  and  beein  to  operate  within 
one  year  after  my  decease;  for  which  purpose  due  notice  should  be  pubUcly 
given,  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  year,  that  those  for  whose  benefit  tins 
estabusbment  is  intended  may  make  their  resj^ective  applications:  and  I  hereby 
direct  my  executors,  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  withm  six  months 
after  my  decease,  to  pay  over  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
such  persons  as  snail  be  appointed  by  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  and  the  corpo- 
ration of  Philadelphifl^  ana  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  their  reepective  sums 
of  one  thousand  ponndB  each  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  Condderinig  the  ao- 
*"  *     and  projects 


ddents  to  which  all  human  affairs  and  projects  are  subject  in  such  a  length  of 
time,  I  have  perhaps  too  much  fiattered  myself  with  a  vain  fancv,  that  these 
dispositions,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  be  continued  without  interruption, 
and  have  the  effects  proposed:  I  hope,  however,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  cities  should  not  think  fit  to  undertake  the  execution,  they  will  at  least 
accept  the  offer  of  these  donations,  as  a  mark  of  my  eood-will,  token  of  my 
grantude,  and  testimony  of  my  desbre  to  be  useful  to  them  even  after  my  de- 
parture. I  wish,  indeed,  that  they  may  both  undertake  to  endeavor  the  exe- 
cution of  my  project  because,  I  tnink  uiat,  though  unforeseen  difficulties  may 
arise,  expedients  will  be  found  to  remove  them,  and  the  scheme  be  found 
I»ac6icabla  If  one  of  them  accepts  the  money  with  the  conditions,  and  the 
other  reftasas,  my  wiU  then  is,  that  both  sums  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
^  (dty  accepting;  the  whole  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  under 
the  same  regulations  directed  for  the  separate  parts;  and  ii  both  refuse,  the 
money  remains  of  course  in  the  mass  of  my  estate,  and  it  is  to  be  disposed  of 
therewith,  according  to  my  will  made  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  178^. 

My  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  with  a  gold  head  curiously  wrought  in  the 
form  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  fnend  of  mankind. 
General  Wadiingtnn.  If  ft  were  a  sceptre,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would 
become  it 

Th€  Franklin  School  Medai  Fund^BoaUm, 

The  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds  left  by  Franklin  to  the  directors  of  the 
Free  Schools  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  'to  which  he  owed  his  first  instructions  in 
literature,'  was  received  and  invested  by  the  proper  authorities  in  1790,  and 
since  1702  the  interest  has  been  invested  annually  in  silver  medals,  and  given 
as  hanoraiy  rewards  among  the  most  deserving  boys  in  the  school  or  schools 
which  are  deemed  to  represent  the  public  school  which  Franklin  attended. 
The  capital  is  now  represented  by  one  certificate  of  City  of  Boston  five  per 
cent  stock  of  $1,000.  The  silver  medals  are  now  distributed,  at  the  annual 
examinations,  to  the  most  deserving  boys  in  the  Englirii  High  and  Latin 
Schoohk  '  One  of  the  last  things,' remarked  Robert  G.  Winthrop  in  his  address 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin  Statue,  in  Boston,  in  Sept  17, 185a,  'which 
a  Boston  boy  ever  f  oigets  is  that  he  won  and  wore  a  Franklin  MedaL  There 
is  at  least  one  of  them  who  would  not  exchange  the  remembrance  of  that 
youthful  distinction  for  any  honor  which  he  has  since  enjoyed.' 

The  PranJdin  Young  Married  Artificers  Fund^-BoBton. 

The  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  left  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  for  the  enoonragement  of  young  mechanics,  was  received  by 
the  Selectniai  in  1790,  and  the  first  loan  was  made  in  1791.    The  amount  of  the 
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Fond,  as  reported  by  the  Treasurer  in  the  City  Auditor's  aooount,  January  1, 
1874^  iiras  $182,278.63-^the  interest  ooUected  in  187S  bdng  tlO,Ma8Sw 
The  PhUadaphia  MeehanieB  Fund, 

The  legacy  of  one  thousand  poonds  sterling  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fhllar 
delphia,  was  duly  paid  over  to  the  proper  antborities,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  carefully  managed.  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Legacies  and  Trusts  made  in  the  Ck>mmon  Council  in  1887,  It  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Fund  at  that  date — 'as  the  interest  had  not  been 
promptly  collected,  and  sevBral  of  the  beneficiaries  had  paid  neither  principal 
nor  interest,'— its  real  value  was  estimated  to  be  about  $16,000.  In  1875  the 
amount  of  the  Fund  was  returned  at  $48,805.00;  income  for  1874^  $3,425.86. 
The  Crab-Tree  Walking  Stick. 

The  staff  of  Franklin,  the  emblem  of  an  honored  old  age  reached  throng 
fifty  years  of  public  service,  with  the  sword  of  Washington  worn  in  his  con- 
summate manhood  through  the  War  of  Independence,  has  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  the  nation— both  having  been  prssented  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  7th  of  February,  1843,  by  the  nephew  of  Gteneral  Wash- 
ington, who  felt  that  no  individual  should  any  longer  claim  private  property 
in  two  such  national  relics.  It  was  the  privilege  of  John  Quincy  AHRma^  the 
venerable  ex-Fresident,  who  had  known  personally  both  Washington  and 
Franklin,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts,  to  move  their  acceptance. 

The  sword  of  Washington  I  The  staif  of  Franklin!  Oh,  Sir,  what  associa- 
tions are  linked  in  adamant  with  their  names?  Washington  and  Franklin  I 
What  other  two  men,  whose  lives  belonfi^  to  the  eighteenth  century  of  Christen- 
donij  have  left  a  deeper  impression  of  themselves  upon  the  age  m  which  they 
lived,  and  upon  all  after  time? 

WashJngtoiL  the  warrior  and  the  le^slator!  In  war,  contending,  by  the 
wager  of  battle,  for  the  independence  al  his  country,  and  for  the  freedom  of 
^e  Duman  race — ever  manifesting,  amidst  its  horrors,  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample, his  reverence  for  the  laws  of  peace,  and  for  tne  tenderest  sympathies 
of  humanity;  in  peace,  soothing  the  ferocious  ^irit  of  discord,  among  his  own 
counti^men,  into  harmony  ana  union,  and  eiving  to  that  veiy  sword,  now 
presented  to  his  country,  a  charm  more  potent  than  that  attribated,  in  ancient 
times,  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

Franklin  I  The  mechanic  of  his  own  fortune;  teaching,  in  early  youth, 
under  the  shackles  _of  indigence,  the  way  to  wealth,  and,  in  the  shade  of  ob- 
scurity, the  path  to  greatoess;  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  disarming  the 
thunder  of  its  terrors,  the  lightning  of  its  fatal  blast;  and  wresting  from  the 
tyrant's  hand  the  still  more  afflictive  sceptre  of  oppression;  whiledescending 
into  the  vale  of  years,  traversing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  braving,  in  the  dead  ot 
Winter,  the  battle  and  the  breese,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  had  contributed  to  form,  and  tendering,  from  the  self- 
created  Nation  to  the  mistiest  monarchs  of  Eairope^  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
the  mercurial  wand  of  commerce,  and  the  amulet  of  i>rotection  and  safety  to 
the  man  of  peace,  on  the  pathless  ocean,  from  the  inexoraUe  cruelty  and 
mercUess  rapacity  of  war.  And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  four- 
score Winters  upon  his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incorable  disease,  return- 
ing to  his  native  land,  closing  his  davs  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  adopted 
Commonweeilth,  after  contnbuting  oy  his  counsels,  under  the  presidency  of 
Washington,  and  recording  his  name,  imder  the  sanction  of  devout  prayer 
invoked  oy  him  to  God,  to  that  Constitution  under  the  authonity  of  whK^  we 
are  here  assembled,  as  the  Representetives  of  the  North  American  People,  to 
receive,  in  their  name  and  for  them,  these  venerable  relics  of  the  wise,  the 
valiant,  and  the  good  founders  of  our  great  ooufederated  RepubUo— these 
sacred  symbols  of  our  golden  age. 

May  tibey  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our  government!  And  may 
every  American,  who  shall  hereafter  behold  them,  ejacidate  a  mingled  offering 
of  praise  to  that  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Univers^  by  whose  tender  mercies  our 
Union  has  been  hitherto  preserved,  through  all  tne  vicissitudes  and  revolutions 
of  this  turbulent  world;  and  of  prayer  for  the  continnanoe  of  these  blesshigs, 
hrr  the  diifpenaations  of  Brovidoioe,  to  our  beloved  oountty,  from  age  to  age, 
tul  time  shall  be  no  morel 
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In  sturtiDg  in  1727  the  JwUo,  a  dab  of  ycrang  persons  for  mntaal  im- 
prorement^  and  in  his  Propc^dU  for  promoting  Us^l  Knowledge  in 
1748,  Franklin  applied  the  principle  of  association  to  a  field,  and  to 
modes  of  edacational  action  far  wider,  and  more  beneficent  than  had  yet 
been  reached  in  any  ooantry. 

The  name  Lyoenm  has  been  tnnBferred  from  the  local  appellation  of  a  bnilding 
or  gxoYe,  naed  fi>r  gynmaatio  ezoroiaea,  in  the  anburba  of  Athena.  This  waa  called 
the  I^eeum,  becaaae  it  waa  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lydns,  **  the  destroyer 
of  wolyea  "  (lAkoi,)  It  waa  made  over  to  Aristotle,  to  be  need  by  him  aa  a  place 
for  deliyering  hia  inatraotiona,  and  aa  such  became  famous  under  its  local  name. 
The  word  waa  adopted  in  modem  times,  and  made  a  generic  term  or  common 
neon,  to  designate  sohoola  where  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  taught,  and 
anbaeqoently  in  ITranoe  to  Inatitntlons  for  giving  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  to 
adolta,  upon  a  plan  sometimea  in  whole  or  in  }>art  mutual  or  oonyersational,  and 
thna  eomewhat  aimilar  to  the  leetnrea  in  which  Ariatotle  gave  his  instructions  at 
the  original  Lyoeum. 

Theae  lecturea  are  supposed  to  haye  been  of  two  Idnds ;  those  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  forenoon,  to  confidential—*'  esoteric  "—hearers,  on  abstruse  subjects  in 
philosophy,  nearly  anawering  to  theology,  and  on  physics  and  dialeetica ;  and,  seo- 
ondly,  tiiose  whidi  he  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  less  select  or  **  exoteric  "  au- 
dienoe,  which  indnded  rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  dialectics,  and  were  of  a  more  popu- 
lar character.  Buoh  oonrsea  of  lectures,  which  were  then  usually  given  by  philoso- 
phen  eminent  enough  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  achool,  correaponded  in  some  meaa- 
ure  to  the  collegiate  or  university  education  of  the  present  day.  Aristotie's  in- 
structions were  delivered  while  he  and  his  pupils  walked  about  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Lyoeum ;  and  his  school  waa  under  certain  regulations  fbr  the  preaervation 
of  order  and  deoonim. 

The  name  waa  applied  to  an  inatitution  opened  in  Paris,  in  Vl9lt.  Pilttre  de 
Bosder,  the  odebrated  «ronaut,  and  who  periahed  by  fidling  from  hia  bdloon, 
had  some  years  before  attempted  to  establish,  under  the  name  of  **  Museum,"  an 
inatitution  for  the  improvement  of  adulta,  of  which  we  find  no  veiy  frdl  account, 
but  which  seems  to  have  reaembled  quite  atrikingly,  in  aome  of  ita  chief  features, 
the  American  Lyoeum.  It  induded  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  and  a  Ubrary. 
But  it  was  pecuniarily  unanccessfhl,  and  waa  dissolved ;  the  collection  snd  books 
being  sold.  A  number  of  gentlemen  of  literaxy  taste,  some  little  time  afterward, 
aaaooiated  themaelvea  together  to  eatabliah  another  inatitution,  on  a  plan  improved 
and  enlaiged  from  that  of  de  Boner's  museum,  and  which  they  called  the  Lyce- 
um. At  the  rooma  of  thia  institution,  daily  lectures  were  delivered  by  H.  de  La 
Hazpe,  an  eminent  author  and  critic,  during  the  period  from  1786  to  1794 ;  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  his  impriaonment,  and  were  subsequently  resumed  for 
a  time.  These  leotures  were  to  some  extent  similar  to  our  present  popular' leo- 
tuiea ;  or  rather  to  the  oonnea  on  the  Ijowell  foundation,  and  sometimes  to  those 
before  our  yariona  young  men*8  inatitntea.  They  were  of  a  popular  character, 
and  were  attended  by  numerous  audienoea  oft  the  moat  fhahionable  people  of  the 
day.  They  were  upon  the  hiatory  of  literature,  and  included  much  oollateral  dis- 
quisition, and  particularly  oritidam.  The  author  subeequentiy  published  their 
substance,  under  the  titie  of  ^^Oown  de  LitUratuireV  The  work  haa  become  a 
standard  one,  and  haa  been  often  republiahed,  and  yariously  edited,  with  notes 
and  additions.  The  leoturaa  of  La  Haipe  appear  to  have  constituted  the  principal 
inatmetion  of  the  Lyceum,  aa  the  odebrity  of  the  inatitution  did  not  aurvive  hia 
oonneotion  with  it* 

The  name  haa,  during  the  prsaent  century,  been  applied  in  Fnmoe  to  a  daaa  of 
aohoola  oorreiqponding  to  the  gymnaaiuma  of  Germany,  and  the  academiea  and 
public  high  aohoola  of  thia  oounUy. 

The  ConaerTatoiy  (6bfM«-Mtoiri)  of  Arta  snd  Tradea,  in  Paris,  whidi  origin- 
ated with  Vauoanaon,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  but  did  not  take  spedflo  shape  i 
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and  action  until  1796,  embodiea,  in  a  systematlo  Ibitn,  many  of  the  ideas  of  iib» 
Ljoenm,  as  proposed  and  Isbored  for  hj  Josiah  Holbrook,  for  all  'dasses  of  per- 
sons and  interests,  from  1828  to  1840.  It  has  grown  with  the  development  of  na- 
tional industry,  and  the  progress  of  science ;  and,  aided  by  annual  governmental 
grants,  it  has  become  consolidated  into  an  institution.  Its  thirteen  galleries  of 
materials  and  of  machines  may  be  called  the  archives  of  industrial  arts.  Its  lec- 
tures, scientific  and  practical,  delivered  in  a  large  amphitheater,  are  crowded  in 
the  winter  evenings  by  representatives  of  the  working  classes.  Similar  institu- 
tions, but  resembling  more  the  mechanic  institutions  of  Englanl,  exist  in  the 
principal  manufiMsturing  towns  of  France. 

MBOHAKIOS'  INSTITUTIONS.      SOdBTT  FOB  THB  DIVFUSION  Or  USBFTTL  KNOWLXDOK. 

The  history  of  the  MkikarUes'  ImMuHon  through  all  its  phases  of  development, 
from  the  earliest  young  men's  mutual  improvement  sodety  established  in  London, 
in  1690,  with  the  encouragement  of  Defoe,  Dr.  Kidder,  and  others,  under  the  name 
of  "Society  for  the  Beformation  of  Manners*'— ^e  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice— the  "Beformation  Sodety  of  Paisley"  in  1787 ;  the  Sunday  Sodety  in 
1789,  the  Oast  Iron  Philosophen  in  1791,  the  first  Artisans'  Library  in  1795,  and 
the  Birmingham  Brotherly  Sodety  in  1796,  all  among  the  working  dasses  of  Biiv 
mingham  ;^the  popular  sdentafic  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Anderson,  to  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  in  179S— the  establishment  of  the  Anderson's  Univers- 
ity at  that  place  in  1796,  and  the  incorporation  into  it  of  a  gratuitous  course  of 
elementary  philosophical  lectures  by  Dr.  Blrkbedk  in  1799,  for  the  benefit  of  me- 
chanics,—the  Edinburg  School  of  Arts  in  1821,  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  and  Apprentice's  Library,  and  the  London  Medianic 
Institution  in  1828— which  from  this  date,  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  othen,  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom  until  thero  are  now 
over  700  sodeties  scatterod  through  every  considerable  village,  especially  every 
manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom,  numbering  in  1849, 120,000  members,  408 
roading^rooms,  and  815,000  volumes— constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  educational  or  social  history  of  Great  Britian. 

In  lo25,  as  one  of  the  diroct  results  of  the  extended  and  growing  interest  in 
mechanic  institutions  and  popular  libiwies,  the  "  Sodety  for  the  Division  of  Use- 
M  Knowledge"  was  formed;  which  commenced  immediately  a  series  of  cheap 
and  usefhl  publications  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  a 
new  era  in  English  literature— ^e  propaiation  of  books  adapted  in  subject  and 
mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  in  price,  to  the  droumstances  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  In  1881,  this  sodety  commenced  a  quarterly  journal  of  education, 
whidi  was  discontinued  in  1886,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume.  In  1886,  two 
volumes  of  essays  on  education,  several  of  them  delivered  as  lectures  beforo  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  wero  published  by  this  sodety.  These  twelve 
volumes,  and  the  four  volumes  published  by  the  Central  Sodety  of  Education, 
composed  of  several  of  the  most  active  and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  former 
sodety,  contributed  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  organization, 
administration,  and  instruction  of  public  schools  in  different  countries,  and  pre- 
pared the  way,  in  1889,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education.  Besides  these  educational  works,  the  sodety  published  other 
books,  oomprohended  within  the  intended  scope  of  its  action,  to  the  number,  in 
all,  of  moro  than  two  hundrod  volumes.  Among  these  wero  the  "i^mny  Moffo- 
MfM/  "  the  ^^Bfnnf  Offdcpsdia;  "  a  series  of  more  than  two  hundred  maps ;  a  "  6^ 
Urp  (if  Ibrtraitt^^*  in  seven  volumes ;  "  8Ustktic9  <tf  Great  JHtoin,"  by  Mr.  M' 
Cullodi,  in  five  volumes ;  a  complete  series  of  agricultural  works ;  two  extensive 
series  of  volumes  called  the  ^'Librarp  <tf  EnUHoMng  JSTnawledffe,"  and  the  "Zi- 
hraiy  of  Ui^fiU  KnowUdgey*^  which  wero  published  in  parts  or  pamphlets ;  De 
Morgan's  ^^Diff^mtUidl  and  Integral  QUeukts  ;  "  tables  of  logarithms  and  numben, 
and  of  statistics  on  annuities,  savings  banks,  and  mechanics'  institutes.    The 
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■ooiity  alBo  oommenoed  a  ^^Biof^rapMctd  Dictionary ^^^  on  a  magnifloont  soale  and 
of  gnat  Tdae ;  bnt  thia  waa  Tmfortimately  diaooutiniied  after  the  publication  of 
teyen  yolnmea,  oontaining  letter  A.  The  oironlation  of  the  preliminary  disconzBe 
to  thia  aeriea  of  pnblioationa,  reached  100,000  copiea ;  that  of  the  weekly  "iVfuiy 
Moffotinij"  oyer  200,000 ;  of  thoae  of  ita  booka  of  a  more  popular  character,  aome- 
1 40,000 ;  and  of  many  of  the  ecientiifio  ones,  26,000. 


VBANKLIN^S  OLUB  TOB  inTTQAL  DCPBOYBHINT. 

FnnkHn  formed  a  Lycenm,  in  effect  though  not  in  name,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1797,  of  which  he  giTea  the  following  account  in  hia  ^^Auiobiogrt^ky.^^ 

In  the  aatnmn  of  the  preceding  year,  (1727,)  I  had  formed  moBt  of  my  ingen- 
iona  acquaintance  into  a  dub  for  mutual  improvement,  which  we  called  the  Jun- 
to; we  met  on  Friday  eyeninga.  The  rules  that  I  drew  up  required  that  every 
member,  in  his  turn,  should  produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of  morale, 
poMca,  or  natural  philosophy,  to  be  diacuased  by  the  company;  and  once  in 
three  montha  produce  and  read  an  essay,  of  hia  own  writing,  on  any  subject  he 
plesaed.  Our  debatea  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  and  to  be 
conducted  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  inquiry  after  truth,  without  fondness  for  dis- 
pute, or  deaire  of  victory;  and,  to  prevent  warmth,  all  expressions  of  positiveness 
in  opinions,  or  direct  contradictions,  were  after  some  time  made  contraband,  and 
prohibited  under  small  pecuniary  penalties.* 

The  dab  was  the  best  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that  then 
existed  in  the  province ;  for  our  queries  (whidi  were  read  the  week  preceding 
their  diaousaion)  put  ua  upon  reading  with  attention  on  the  several  subjects,  that 
we  might  speak  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  here  too  we  acquired  better  habits  ol 
conversation,  every  thing  being  studied  in  our  rules  which  might  prevent  our 
disgusting  each  otiier;  hence  the  long  continuance  of  the  dub. 

At  the  time  I  eatablished  myself  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was  not  a  good  book* 
seller's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  the  southward  of  Boston.  In  New- York 
snd  Philadelphia,  the  printers  were  indeed  stationen,  but  they  sold  only  paper, 
^.,  almanacB,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  school-books.  Those  who  loved 
reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their  books  from  England ;  the  members  of  the 
Junto  had  each  a  few.  We  had  left  the  alehouse,  where  we  first  met,  and*hired  a 
room  to  hold  our  dub  in.  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  of  us  bring  our  books 
to  that  room ;  where  they  would  not  only  be  ready  to  consult  in  our  conferences, 
but  become  a  common  benefit,  each  of  us  being  at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he 
wished  to  read  at  home.  Thia  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented 
us.    Finding  the  advantage  of  this  littie  collection,  I  proposed  to  render  the  benefit 

*Dr.  Frankiin'i  account  of  the  raemben  of  this  club  ii  aniusiii(.  "The  fint  memben 
were  Jowpb  Brientnal,  a  cojijrer  of  deedi  for  the  Miivenen;  a  good  nainxed,  fKondljr, 
middle-agod  man  ;  a  graat  lover  of  poetry,  reading  all  he  could  meet  with,  and  writing  some  that 
was  tolerable ;  very  ingeoioot  in  making  little  nieknaekeriei ;  and  of  Mnaible  eonvervation. 
Tboma*  Godftey,  a  Mlf-tanght  mathematician,  graat  in  hit  way,  and  afterward  inventor  of  what 
u  DOW  eaUed  Hadlef§  (itudrtmL  But  he  knew  little  out  of  hte  way,  and  waa  not  a  pleaaing 
eonpanion ;  aa,  like  most  great  mathematicians  I  have  met  with,  he  expected  nniveml  precision 
in  every  thing  said,  or  was  forever  denying  or  distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  of  all 
conversation ;  he  soon  left  us.  Nicholas  Scull,  a  surveyor,  afterward  surveyor-general,  who 
knred  books,  and  sometimes  made  a  few  verses.  William  Paraons,  bred  a  shoemaker,  but  loving 
reading,  had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  mathematics,  which  he  first  studied  with  a  view  to 
astrology,  and  afterward  laughed  at  it;  he  also  became  surveyor-general.  William  Mangrldge, 
joiner ;  but  a  most  exquisite  mechanic,  and  a  solid,. sensible  man.  Ilngfa  Meredith,  Stephen  Potto, 
and  George  Webb,  1  have  characterised  before.  Robert  Grace,  a  young  gentleman  of  some  fbitane ; 
generous,  lively,  and  witty  ;  a  lover  of  punning,  and  of  his  fViends.  Lastly,  William  Colemaii, 
then  a  merehant'i  clerk,  about  my  age,  who  had  the  coolest,  dearest  head,  the  best  heart,  and  the 
exactest  morals  of  almost  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  He  became,  afterward,  a  merchant  of  gnat 
BoCe,  and  one  of  our  provincial  Judges.  Our  friendship  continued,  without  brtafrvplioa,  to  Ui 
death,  apwaid  of  forty  yean.** 
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from  the  books  mors  oommon,  hj  oommenoing  a  pubHe  rabMiiplioii  Iflmiy.  1 
drew  a  tketdh  of  the  plan  and  rnlea  that  would  be  neoeaaaiy.  So  few  were  the 
readen  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  nu^ority  of  na  lo  poor,  that  I  waa 
not  able,  with  great  industry,  to  find  more  than  fifty  penons  (mostly  youig 
tiBdesmen)  willing  to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten 
shillings  per  annom ;  with  this  little  fbnd  we  began.  The  booka  were  impoited; 
the  librsxy  was  open  one  day  in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  sabsoribers,  on  their 
promissory  notes  to  pay  donble  the  value  if  not  duly  returned.  The  ixisUtatioD 
soon  manifested  its  ntility,  wss  imitated  by  other  towns,  and  in  other  provinces. 
The  libraries  were  augmented  by  donations;  reading  beeame  finhionable;  and 
om*  people,  having  no  public  amusements  to  divert  their  attention  from  study, 
beoame  better  acquainted  with  books;  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed  by 
strangers  to  be  better  instructed,  aud  more  intelligent,  than  people  of  the  same 
nnk  generally  are  in  other  countries. 

This  librsry  afforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by  constant  study ;  fbr  which 
I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  and  thus  repured  in  some  degree  the  loss  of 
the  learned  education  my  fiither  once  intended  for  me.  Reading  was  the  only 
amusement  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent  no  time  in  taverns,  games,  or  tMic  of  any 
kind,  and  my  industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefirtigable  as  It  was  neces- 
sary. My  original  habits  continuing,  and  my  fkther  having,  among  his  instruc- 
tions to  me  when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon,  '^  8s4d  ikim 
a  man  diU^&tUinhu  edUing^  h€  ghaU  ttand  U/ore  hingt^  \€  thaU  not  dand  he/ore 
mean  9ii«»,"  I  thence  considered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, which  encouraged  me;  though  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  ever  liter- 
slly  stand  before  kings,  which  however  has  since  happened,  for  I  have  stood 
before  five,  and  even  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  one  (the  King  of  Den- 
msrk)  to  dinner.* 

The  late  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  Univeruty  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  discourse 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  alludes  to  the  Junto  in  the  manner  following.  The 
questions,  which  he  has  selected  from,  those  discussed  in  that  club,  are  curious 
as  a  sample  of  the  diversity  of  their  inquiries,  and  may  still  be  interesting  topics 
of  discussion  in  our  Lyceums. 

"  This  society,  after  having  subsisted  forty  years,  and  having  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  some  very  great  men.  besides  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  became  at  last 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  now  assembled  to  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  A  oook.  containing  many  of  the  questions 
discussea  by  the  Junto,  was,  on  the  formation  of  the  Amoncan  Philosophical 
Society,  delivered  into  my  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dijrested,  and  m  due 
time  published  among  the  transactions  of  that  bod^.  Bfany  of  the  queations  are 
onrions  and  cautiously  handled ;  such  as  the  following: — 

How  may  the  phenomena  of  vapors  be  explained! 

Is  self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  mankind ;  the  universal  monaroh,  to  whom 
all  are  tributaries! 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  and  what  was  that  form  which  first 
prevailed  among  mankind! 

Can  any  one  ]^uticular  form  suit  sll  mankind  ! 

What  IS  the  reason  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in  the  bay  of  Vondy  than  in  the 
bay  of  Delaware! 

How  may  the  poasesnon  of  the  lakes  be  improved  to  our  advantage! 

Why  are  tumultuous,  uneasy  sensations  umted  with  our  desires! 

Whether  it  ought  to  oe  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  eradicate  the  paaaions! 

How  may  smoky  chimneys  be  best  cured! 

Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  tend  upward  in  a  spire! 

Which  is  least  criminal,  a  had  action  joined  with  a  good  intention,  or  a  good 
aotion  with  a  had  intention! 

la  it  Qonaiatent  with  the  prinoiplea  of  liberty,  in  a  free  government,  to  pnniah  a 
man  as  a  libeller  when  he  speaks  the  truth! 

These,  and  similar  questions  of  a  very  mixed  nature,  being  nropoaed  in  one 
evening,  were  generally  discussed  the  succeedUng  eveniiig,  ana  the  snbatanee  of 
the  aigunents  entered  In  their  books." 

"  *  Fnaklin**  Memoin  and  Worki,  Vol.  I .  pp.  «;  83^  ise. 
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PROPOSALB   RBLATmO   TO  THB  BDUOATION    OF  YOnTH>1748. 

HftTiaff  fuxniired  some  little  rapntetion  anions  my  feUow-oitimifl  by  pft>- 
jectinff  toe  public  library  in  1782,  and  obtaining  the  subscriptions  by  whidi  it 
was  embliabed;  and  by  proposing  and  promoting,  with  success,  sundry  oQier 
sdiemes  of  utility  in  1749;  Iwas  encouraged  to  faasaid  another  project  that  of 
a  public  edvoation  for  <mr  vontfa.  As  in  the  scheme  of  the  library  I  had  pro- 
TJoed  only  for  English  booHs,  so  in  this  new  scheme  my  idaas  went  no  farther 
than  to  procure  uie  means  of  a  good  English  education.  A  number  of  my 
friends,  to  whom  I  communicatea  the  prroosal,  concurred  witii  me  in  these 
ideas:  out  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Franda  Mr.  Feters,  and  some  other  persoDS  of 
wealtn  and  learning,  whose  subscrxptiaDS  and  countenance  we  should  need, 
being  of  opinion  ihak  it  ou^ht  to  include  the  learned  languages,  I  subniltted  my 
iud^rant  to  theirs,  retainmg  however  a  strong  prepoesession  in  favor  of  my 
funstplan,  and  resolving  to  preserve  as  much  of  it  as  I  could,  and  to  nourw 
the  Ifinglish  school  by  every  means  in  my  power. 

Before  I  went  about  to  procure  subscnptiona.  I  thought  it  proper  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  oy  a  pamphlet,  which  I  wrote,  and  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed with  nay  newspapers  gratis.  The  title  was,  Propoaals  Relating  to  the 
Hducation  of  Youth  %n  Piennsylvanict,  I  happen  to  have  preserved  one  of 
them:  and,  by  reading  a  few  pasBajges,  it  wUl  appear  how  much  the  English 
learning  was  ins-sted  upon  in  it;  andl  had  good  reasons  to  know  that  this  was 
a  prevailing  part  of  tue  motives  for  subscribing  with  most  of  the  original 
benefactors.  I  met  with  but  few  refusals  in  soliciting  the  subscriptions;  and 
the  sum  was  more  the  considerable,  as  I  had  put  the  contribution  on  tnis  footing, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  immediate,  and  the  whole  paid  at  once,  but  in  parte,  a 
fifth  annually  during  five  years.  To  put  the  machine  in  motem,  twenty-f oar 
of  the  principal  subsGribers  agreed  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trust;  and  a 
set  of  constitutions  for  their  ^-emment,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools. 
were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Francis  and  myse'i,  which  were  signed  by  us  all,  and 
printed,  that  tbe  public  might  know  what  was  to  be  expected.  I  wrote  alao  a 
paper,  entitled,  Icteas  of  an  English  SchooL  which  was  printed,  and  afterwards 
annexed  to  Mr.  Peters'  sermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Axsademy. 
This  iNiper  was  said  to  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees;  and  the  expec- 
tation of  tbe  public  that  the  idea  might  in  a  great  measure  be  carried  mto 
execution,  contributed  to  render  the  subscr  ptions  more  liberal  as  wdl  as  more 
general. 

AdwrtisemeTit  to  the  Header, 

It  has  long  been  regretted  as  a  misfortune  to  the  youth  of  this  province  that 
we  have  no  Academy^m  which  they  might  receive  the  accompl&hmente  of  a 
regular  education.  The  following  jNiper  of  Hints  towards  forming  a  plan  for 
that  purpose,  is  so  far  approved  bv  some  publio-spirited  gentlemen,  to  whom 
it  has  been  privately  conununicated,  that  they  have  directed  a  number  of 
copies  to  be  made  by  the  press,  and  properly  distributed,  in  onler  to  obtain  the 
sentinientB  and  advice  or  men  of  learning,  understancung,  and  experience  in 
tfaeoe  matter;  and  have  determined  to  use  their  interest  and  best  endeavorB  to 
have  the  scheme,  when  completecL  carried  eraduallv  into  execution;  in  which 
Hbey  have  reason  to  believe  they  snail  have  the  hearty  concurrence  and  assist- 
ailoe  of  many,  who  are  weU-wishen  to  tiieir  country.  Those  who  incline  to 
favor  the  design  with  their  advice^  either  as  to  the  parte  of  learning  to  be 
taught^  the  order  of  study,  the  method  of  teaching,  the  economy  of  the 
school,  or  any  other  matter  of  importance  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking^ 
are  desired  to  oonmiunicate  their  sentimente  as  soon  as  may  be  by  Ve^EbeTyiS- 
reeted  to  &  Fraiiklin,  Printer,  in  Philadelphia. 

FBOFOSED  BINTS  fOR  Alf  AGAIXEICT. 

The  good  education  of  youth  has  been  esteemed  by  wise  men  in  all  ages,  as 
the  sorest  foundation  of  the  happiness  both  of  private  families  and  of  conmion- 
wealtfaa  Almost  all  govemmente  have  therefore  made  it  a  principal  object  of 
their  attention  to  estabiish  and  endow  with  proper  revennes  such  seminaries  of 
learning,  as  mig^  supply  the  socceeding  age  with  men  qualified  to  serve  the 
pnbUo  with  honor  to  tbemeelvQs  and  to  their  country. 

Many  of  the  first  settters  of  tbeee  provinces  were  men  who  had  received  a 
good  edncBtkm  in  Enrope;  and  to  tbelr  wisdom  and  good  management  we  owe 
uidi  of  onr  piosoMt  prosperity.  But  their  hands  were  full,  and  they  oould 
notdoall  thingiL    The  present  race  are  not  thought  to  be  generatty  d  equal 
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ability;  for,  thoa^  the  American  yoath  are  aOowed  not  to  want  capacity,  yet 
the  b^  capadtieB  require  coltiTatian;  it  being  truly  with  ttiem,  as  with  the 
beat  ground,  iHiich,  nnlMi  w«U  tilled  and  sowed  with  profitable  seed,  prodnoes 
only  ranker  weeds. 

Tbat  we  may  obtain  the  advantages  arising  from  an  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  present,  as  nmdi  as  may  be^  the  mischieroos  oonaeqaenoes  that  would 
attend  a  general  ignorance  among  us,  the  following  hints  an  offered  towards 
fonning  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Penn^rlvania,  Tis. : 

A  Charter. 

Ibat  some  persons  of  leisure  and  public  spirit  apply  for  a  diarter,  hy  which 
they  may  be  incorporated,  with  power  to  erect  an  Academy  for  the  education 
of  youth,  to  govern  the  same,  provide  masters,  make  rules,  receive  donatiODs, 
purchase  lands,  and  to  add  to  their  number,  from  time  to  time,  such  other  per- 
sons as  they  shall  Judge  suitable. 

Voluntary  Action  of  Truatees. 

That  ttie  memben  of  the  corporation  make  it  t^ieir  pleasure,  and  in  some 
dagree  their  businesB,  to  visit  the  Academy  often,  encourage  and  countenance 
the  youth,  countenance  and  aasist  the  masters,  and  by  all  means  in  their  power 
advBDce  the  usefolness  and  reputation  of  the  design;  that  they  look  on  tiie 
students  as  in  some  sort  their  children,  treat  them  with  familiaiity  and  aif ac- 
tion, and,  when  they  have  behaved  well,  and  gone  through  their  studies,  and 
are  to  enter  the  world,  sealously  unite,  and  make  all  the  interest  that  can  be 
made  to  establish  them,  whether  in  businesa,  offices,  marriages,  or  any  other 
tiling  for  their  advantage,  preferably  to  all  other  persons  even  of  equal  meritL 
BuHding—Locatioti^Equipment. 

That  »  house  be  provided  for  the  Academy,  if  not  in  the  town,  not  many 
miles  from  it;  the  situation  high  and  dry,  and,  if  it  may  be,  not  fur  tram  a 
river,  having  a  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  a  field  or  two. 

That  the  house  be  furnished  with  a  library  if  in  the  country  (if  in  the  town, 
the  town  libraries  may  serve),  with  noaps  of  all  countries,  globes,  some  matb- 
ematifial  instruments,  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  toar  mechanics;  prints  of  all  kinds,  prospects,  buildings,  and  wMtnuw** 
Rector— Physical  Training  of  PupHa, 

That  the  Rector  be  a  man  of  good  understanding,  good  morals,  diligent  and 
patient,  learned  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  and  a  correct,  pure  speaker  and 
writer  of  the  English  tongue;  to  have  such  tutors  under  him  as  shall  be 
necessary. 

That  the  boarding  scholars  diet  together,  plainly,  temperately,  and  frugally. 

Ibat  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  to  strengthen  and  render  active  their 
bodies,  tiiey  be  frequently  exercised  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and 
swimming. 

That  they  have  peculiar  habits  to  distlngnirii  them  from  other  youth,  if  the 
Academy  be  in  or  near  the  town;  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  their 
behavior  may  be  the  better  observed. 

Studies  to  be  Selected  and  Adapted. 

As  to  thehr  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  taught  eoerything  that 
is  usefb^  and  everything  that  is  omamentaL  But  art  is  long,  and  their  time 
is  shorth  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  they  leam  those  things  that  are  likely 
to  be  moat  useful  and  most  ornamental;  regard  being  had  to  the  several  pro- 
ftwrimiB  for  wbich  they  aro  intended. 

Writing^  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic 

AH  dioald  be  tan^t  to  write  a  fair  band,  and  swlft^  as  that  is  useful  to  aO. 
And  with  it  may  be  learned  something  of  drawing,  by  imitation  of  prints,  and 
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Bome  of  tiie  firrt  prindpleB  of  penpective,    ArithmetiOy  acooantB,  and  flome 
of  the  flrrt  prmciplM  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 

English  Languoffe^-Composition  and  Pronunoiation^ 

The  Englinh  language  might  be  taught  by  grammar,  and  reading  some  of 
our  beet  authors  CTillotson,  Addison,  Pope,  AJgenon  Kdney),  having  reference 
to  ctoamesB  and  oonciseneas  of  style,  and  distinct  and  emphatic  pronmidation. 

To  form  their  style,  they  should  be  put  on  writing  letters  to  each  other, 
making  abstracts  of  what  they  read,  or  writing  the  same  things  in  their  own 
words;  telling  or  writing  stories  lately  read,  in  their  own  ezpressioiie— all  to 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  tutor,  who  should  give  his  reasons,  and  ezpJain 
the  force  and  import  of  words. 

To  form  their  pronunciation,  they  may  be  put  on  making  dedamatlons, 
repeating  speeches,  and  delivering  orations;  the  tutor  asristing  at  the  re- 
hearsals, teaching,  advising,  and  correcting  their  accent 

Reading  made  Serviceable  to  aU  Useful  Knowledge. 

If  History  (with  Universal  and  National)  be  made  a  constant  part  of  their 
reading,  may  not  almost  all  lands  of  useful  knowledge  be  that  way  introduced 
to  advantage,  and  with  pleasure  to  the  student  ?    As 

Chronology^  by  the  help  of  charts  and  tables,  fixing  the  dates  of  important 
events,  and  the  epochs  of  famaus  men. 

Ancient  Oustoma,  civil  and  religious,  their  origin  and  distinctive  features 
by  prints  of  medals  and  moniunents. 

Morality,  by  timely  observations  on  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  indi- 
viduals and  States— the  advantages  of  temperance,  order,  frugality,  industry, 
and  perseverance. 

Religion,  the  necessity  of  its  principles  to  the  public,  and  advantages  to 
Individuals,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  above  all  others,  ancient  or 
modem. 

I\>litic8f  or  the  advantages  of  dvil  order  and  constitutions;  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  the  protection  of  property,  the  encouragement  of  inven- 
tions, the  neceesity  of  good  laws,  and  due  execution  of  justice. 

The  power  of  oratory  and  logic  on  great  historical  occasions— governing, 
turning,  and  leading  gieat  bodies  of  mankind,  armies,  cities,  and  nations. 
Diflcusnona— Oral  and  Written, 

On  historical  occasions,  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice^ 
will  naturally  arise,  and  may  be  put  to  youth,  which  they  may  debate  in  con- 
versation and  in  writing.  When  they  ardentiy  desire  victory,  for  the  sake  of 
the  praise  attending  it,  they  will  begin  to  feel  the  want,  and  be  sensible  of  the  use 
of  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning  to  diecover  truth,  and  of  arguing  to  defend  it, 
and  convince  adversaries  This  would  be  the  time  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
principles  of  that  art  Grotius,  PuflPendorfT ,  and  some  other  writers  of  the 
same  kind,  may  be  used  to  decide  their  disputes.  Public  disputes  warm  the 
Imagination,  whet  the  industry,  and  strengthen  the  natural  abilities. 
Foreign  Language9^Ancient  and  Modem, 

When  yontii  are  told  that  the  great  man  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read 
In  history  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive, 
copious,  beautiful;  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions, 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  hnman  wit  and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages 
which  have  endured  for  ages,  and  will  endure  while  there  are  men;  that  no 
translation  can  do  them  justice^  or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the 
originals;  that  those  languages  contain  aU  science;  that  one  of  them  is  become 
almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learned  men  in  all  countries;  and  that 
to  understand  them  is  a  distinguishing  ornament;  they  may  be  thereby  made 
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deflfarooB  of  leandng  iiiose  langoagM,  and  tliMr  Indosfery  •harpened  in  ^ 
aoquialtian  of  them.  All  intended  for  divinity  elioald  be  traght  the  Latin  and 
Greek;  for  phyaiCy  the  I^in,  Greek,  and  French;  for  law,  the  Latin  and 
French;  merchantB,  the  French,  Gtonnan,  and  Spanish;  and,  though  all  ahoold 
not  beoompeUed  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modem  foreign  languages,  yet 
none  that  havean  ardent  deaire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused;  their  ^BnyHoih^ 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  necesBaiy,  not  being  negleoted. 

If  the  new  UnivencU  History  were  also  read,  it  would  give  a  oonnected  idea 
of  hnman  aSkirs,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  best  mod- 
em histories,  particularly  of  our  mother  country;  then  oiL  these  colonies, 
which  should  be  accompanied  with  observations  on  their  rise,  increase,  use  to 
Great  Britain,  encouragements  and  disoouragementB^  the  means  to  make  them 
flourish,  and  secure  their  Ubertiea. 

Sciences  of  ObeeroaJkion  and  EaoperimemU, 

With  tiie  history  of  men,  times,  and  nations,  should  be  read  at  proper  hours 
or  days,  some  of  the  best  historiea  of  natwre^  which  would  not  only  be  delight- 
ful to  youth,  and  furnish  them  with  matter  for  their  letters,  as  well  as  other 
history,  but  would  afterwards  be  of  great  use  to  them,  whether  they  aro  mer^ 
chants,  handicrafts,  or  divines;  enabling  the  first  the  better  to  understand 
many  commodities  and  drugs,  the  second  to  improve  his  trade  or  handicraft 
by  new  mixtures  and  materials,  and  the  last  to  adorn  his  discourses  by  beauti- 
ful comparisons,  and  strengthen  them  by  new  proofs  of  divine  providence^ 
The  conversation  of  all  will  be  improved  by  it,  as  occasions  frequently  occur 
of  *"^i""g  natural  observations,  which  are  instructive,  agreeable,  and  enter- 
taining in  almost  all  compaQie&  Natural  history  will  also  afford  opportunities 
of  introducing  many  observations,  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
which  may  be  afterwards  of  great  use.  Arbuthnot  on  Air  and  Ailment,  Sano- 
torius  on  Perspiration,  Lemery  on  Foods,  and  some  others,  may  now  be  read, 
and  a  very  little  explanation  will  make  them  sufficientiy  intelligible  to  youth. 
Qardening  and  AgricuUuTre— Commerce— Mechanic  Arts. 

While  they  are  reading  tiatural  history,  viight  not  a  little  gardening,  plant- 
ing, grafting,  and  inoculating,  be  taught  and  practised;  and  now  and  then  ex- 
cursions made  to  the  neighboring  plantations  of  the  best  farmers,  their  inftthods 
Observed  and  reasoned  upon  for  the  information  of  youth,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  being  useful  to  all,  and  skill  in  it  no  disparagement  to  any! 

The  history  of  commerce^  of  the  invention  of  arts,  rise  of  manufactures^ 
progress  of  trade,  change  of  its  seats,  with  the  reasons  and  causes,  may  also 
be  made  entertaining  to  youth,  and  will  be  useful  to  all.  And  this,  with  the 
accounts  in  other  history  of  the  prodigious  force  and  effect  of  engines  and 
Tnai^hinflw  uged  in  war,  will  naturally  introduce  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in 
medianics,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  wesk 
men  perform  such  wonders,  labor  is  saved,  and  manufactures  expedited.  His 
win  be  the  tixoe  to  show  them  prints  of  ancient  and  modem  machines;  to  ex- 
plain tiiem,  to  be  copied,  and  for  lectures  in  mechanical  philosophy. 
Good  Breeding  and  Doing  Cfood. 

With  the  whole  should  be  constantiy  inculcated  and  cultivated  that  benignity 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  searching  for  and  seising  every  opportunity  to 
serve  and  to  oblige;  and  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  good  breeding; 
highly  useful  to  the  possessor,  and  most  agreeable  to  alL 

The  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  often  presented  to  youth,  ex- 
plained and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  an  indincction,  johied 
with  an  abUity,  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country,  friends,  and  family;  which 
ability  is,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  acquired  or  greatiy  increased  by 
true  learning;  and  should,  indeed,  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning. 
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I^  tk4  OmuUbtratiUm  </  OU  JYusUet  <tf  iht  PhUadApfda  Academy. 

It  ii«zpeoted  that  every  sdiakur  to  be  admlfetod  into  tfae  ichoQl  be  at  least 
able  to  proponnoe  and  divide  the  iQrIlaUfls  in  reading,  and  to  write  a  legible 
band.    None  to  be  received  that  are  nnder      years  of  age. 
First  or  Lowest  Class. 

Let  the  first  daas  kam  the  Engliah  grammar  rnlee,  and  at  tiie  tame  time  let 
particolar  care  be  taken  to  improve  them  in  orthography.  Periiape  tfae  latter 
is  best  done  by  pairing  the  scholars;  two  of  those  nearest  equal  in  their  spelling 
to  be  put  together.  Let  these  strive  for  victory;  each  propounding  ten  words 
every  day  to  the  otAier  to  be  spelled.  He  that  spells  truly  most  of  tfae  other's 
words,  is  victor  for  that  day;  he  that  is  victor  most  days  in  a  month  to  obtain 
a  prize,  a  pretty,  neat  book  of  some  kind,  useful  in  thcdr  future  studies.  This 
method  fixes  the  attention  of  children  extremely  to  the  orthography  of  words, 
and  makes  them  good  spellers  very  early.  It  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  so 
ignorant  of  this  Uttle  art,  in  bis  own  laaguage,  as  to  be  perpetually  confound- 
ing words  of  like  sound  and  difTerent  significations;  the  consciousness  of  which 
defect  makes  some  men,  otherwise  of  good  learning  and  understanding,  averse 
to  writing  even  a  common  letter. 

Let  the  pieces  read  by  the  scholars  in  this  class  be  short;  such  as  Groxal*s 
fables  and  little  storiesL  In  giving  the  lesson,  let  it  be  read  to  them ;  let  the 
moftwing  of  tho  difficult  words  in  it  be  explained  to  them;  and  let  them  con  it 
over  by  themselves  before  they  are  called  to  read  to  the  master  or  usher;  who 
is  to  take  particular  care  that  they  do  not  read  too  fast,  and  that  they  duly 
observe  the  stops  and  pauses.  A  vocabulary  of  the  most  usual  difficult  words 
might  be  formed  for  their  use,  with  explanations;  and  they  might  daily  get  a 
few  of  those  words  and  explanations  by  heart,  which  would  a  little  exorcise 
their  memories;  or  at  least  they  might  write  a  number  of  them  in  a  small  book 
for  that  purpose,  which  would  help  to  fix  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  their 
minds,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  every  one  with  a  little  dictionary  for  his 


The  Second  Class. 

To  be  tan^^  reading  with  attention,  and  with  proper  nKMlnlations  of  tfae 
voice,  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the  subject. 

Some  short  pieces,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  Spectator,  to  be  given  this 
claflB  tar  lessons,  (and  some  of  the  easier  Spectators  would  be  very  suitable  tat 
the  purpose).  These  lessons  might  be  given  every  niglit*a8  tasks;  the  scholars 
to  study  them  against  the  morning.  Let  it  then  be  required  of  them  to  give 
an  aoooont,  first  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  construction  of  one  or  two  sen« 
tenoes.  This  will  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  fix  its 
principal  rules  in  their  memory.  Next^  of  the  intention  of  the  writer,  or  the 
scope  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence,  and  of  every  uncommon 
word.  This  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  meaning  and  force  of  wordS| 
and  give  them  that  most  necessary  habit  of  reading  with  attention. 

The  master  then  to  read  the  piece  with  the  proper  modnlatkms  of  vofee, 
due  empbosla,  and  suitable  action,  where  action  is  required;  and  put  the  youth 
on  imitating  his  manner. 

Where  the  author  has  used  an  expression  not  the  best»  let  it  be  pointed  out; 
and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  remarked  to  the  yxmth. 

Let  the  lessons  for  reading  be  varied,  that  the  yoath  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  good  styles  of  all  kinds  hi  prose  and  verse,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
reading  each  kind— sometimes  a  well-tokl  story,  a  piece  of  a  sermon,  a  gen- 
eral's speech  to  his  sokUers,  a  speech  hi  a  tragedy,  somo  part  of  a  comedy^  an 
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vHle,  a  satire,  a  letter,  Uank  vene,  Hodibrastle,  heroic,  &a  But  let  mich  ks- 
BODS  be  choeea  for  reading  as  contain  some  naefol  instmction,  whereby  the 
underatanding  or  morals  of  the  yontfa  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved. 

It  is  required  that  tiiey  should  first  study  and  understand  the  lessoos,  before 
they  are  put  upon  reading  them  properly;  to  which  end  each  boy  should  have 
an  TgngHgh  Dictionary  to  help  him  over  d^culties.  When  our  boys  read  Eng- 
lish to  us,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  nndentand  what  they  read,  because  we 
do,  and  because  it  is  their  mother  tongue.  But  they  often  read  as  parrots 
speak,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning.  And  it  is  impossible  a 
reader  should  give  the  due  modulation  to  his  voice,  and  pronounce  properly, 
unless  his  understanding  goes  before  his  ton^^ue,  and  makes  him  master  of  the 
sentiment.  Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they  do  not  first  under- 
stand, is  the  cause  of  those  even,  set  tones  so  common  among  readers,  which, 
when  they  have  once  got  a  habit  of  using,  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct;  by 
which  means,  among  fifty  readers,  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For  want 
of  good  reading,  pieces  published  with  a  view  to  influence  the  minds  of  men, 
for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit,  lose  half  tbeUr  force.  Were  there  but  one 
good  reader  in  a  neighborhood,  a  publio  orator  might  be  heard  throughout  a 
nation  with  the  same  advantages,  and  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  audience, 
as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

The  Third  CUus, 

To  be  tangfat  speakhig  properly  and  gracefully,  which  is  near  aUn  to  good 
reading,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the  studies  of  youth.  Let  the  scholars  of 
this  clasB  begin  with  learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  from  some  short  system, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  useful  tropes  and  figures.  Let 
all  their  bad  habits  of  speakmg,  all  offences  against  good  grammar,  all  corrupt 
or  foreign  accents,  and  all  improper  phrases  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Bhort 
speeches  from  the  Boman  or  other  history,  or  from  the  parliamentary  debates, 
might  be  got  by  heart,  and  delivered  with  the  proper  action,  Sco,  Speeches 
and  scenes  in  our  best  tragedies  and  comedies,  (avoiding  everything  that  could 
injure  the  morals  of  youth,)  might  likewise  be  got  by  rote,  and  the  boys  exer- 
cised in  delivering  or  acting  them;  great  care  being  taken  to  form  their  manner 
after  the  truest  models. 

For  their  farther  improvement,  and  a  little  to  vary  their  studies,  let  them 
now  begin  to  read  history,  after  having  got  by  heart  a  short  table  of  the 
principal  epochs  in  chronology.  They  may  begin  with  BoUin's  Ancient  and 
Boman  fiistories,  and  proceed  at  proper  hours,  as  they  go  through  the  sobse- 
qoent  classes,  with  the  best  histories  of  our  own  nation  and  colonies.  Let 
emulation  be  excited  among  the  boys,  by  giving,  weekly,  little  prisses,  or  other 
small  encouragements  to  those  who  are  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  what 
they  have  read,  as  to  times,  places,  names  of  persons,  &C.  This  will  make  them 
read  with  attention,  and  imprint  the  history  well  in  their  memories.  In  re- 
maiidng  on  the  history,  the  master  wiU  have  fine  opportunities  of  itM±nHfig 
instruction  of  various  kinds,  and  of  improving  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  nn- 
dOTstandlngs,  of  youth. 

The  natural  and  mechanic  history,  contained  in  the  iS^>e0taoIe  de  la  ^oturv, 
might  also  be  begun  in  this  class,  and  continued  through  the  subsequent  classes, 
by  other  books  of  the  same  kind;  for,  next  to  the  knowledge  of  duty,  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  certainly  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  entertain- 
ing. The  merchant  may  thereby  be  enabled  better  to  understand  many  com- 
modities in  trade;  the  handicraftsman  to  improve  his  business  by  new  instru- 
ments, mixtures,  and  materials,  and  frequently  hints  are  given  for  new 
methods  of  improving  land,  that  may  be  set  on  foot  greatly  to  the  advantaga 
of  a  country. 
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The  FofwHh  Ckus, 

To  be  taught  compodtion.  Writing  one's  own  kmgiiage  weU  is  the  next 
nccesBaiy  accomplishment  after  good  speaking.  It  is  the  writing-master's  ba»- 
JnesB  to  take  care  that  the  boys  make  ftdr  characters,  and  place  them  straight 
and  even  in  the  lines;  hot  to  form  their  style,  and  even  to  take  care  tiiat  the 
stops  and  capitals  are  properly  disposed,  is  the  parts  of  the  English  master. 
The  boys  should  be  put  on  writing  letters  to  each  other  on  any  common  occnr- 
rences,  and  on  various  subjects,  imaginary  business,  etc.,  containing  little 
stories,  accounts  of  theh*  late  reading,  what  part  of  authors  please  tiiem,  and 
^riiy;  letters  of  congnitulation,  of  compliment,  of  request,  of  thanks, 
of  recommendation^  of  admonition,  of  consolation,  of  expostolation,  ex- 
cuse, &a  In  these  they  should  be  taught  to  express  themselves  <dearly, 
concisely,  and  natarally,  without  affected  words  or  high-flown  phrases.  All 
their  letters  to  pass  through  the  master's  hands,  who  is  to  point  out  the  faults, 
advise  the  corrections,  and  commend  what  he  finds  right.  Some  of  the  best 
letters  published  in  their  own  language,  as  Sir  William  Temple's,  those  of 
Pope  and  his  friends,  and  some  others,  might  be  set  before  the  youth  as  models, 
tiieir  beauties  pointed  out  and  explained  by  the  master,  the  letters  themselves 
transcribed  by  the  scholar. 

Br.  Johnson's  Ethioea  Elementa,  or  First  Principles  of  Morality,  may  now 
be  read  by  the  scholars,  and  explained  by  the  master,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
of  virtue  and  piety  in  their  minds.  And  as  this  class  continues  the  reeding  of 
history,  let  them  now,  at  proper  hours,  receive  some  farther  instruction  in 
chronology  and  ixL  that  part  of  geography  (from  the  mathematical  master) 
which  is  necessary  to  understand  the  maps  and  globesi  They  should  also  be 
acquainted  with  the  modem  names  of  the  places  they  find  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers.  The  exercises  of  good  reading,  and  proper  speaking,  still  *'<*ntimiftd 
at  suitable  times. 

The  Fifth  Class, 

To  improve  the  youth  in  composition,  they  may  now,  besides  continuing  to 
write  letters,  begin  to  write  littie  essays  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse;  not 
to  make  them  poets,  but  for  this  reason,  that  nothing  acquaints  a  lad  so  speedily 
with  a  variety  of  expression,  as  the  necessity  of  finding  such  words  and 
phrases  as  will  suit  the  measure,  sound,  end  rhyme  of  verse,  and  at  the  same 
time  well  express  the  sentiment  These  essays  should  all  pass  under  the 
master's  eye,  who  will  point  out  their  faults,  and  put  the  writer  on  correcting 
them.  Where  the  judgment  is  not  ripe  enou^  for  forming  new  essays,  let  the 
sentiments  Jt  a  l^iectator  be  given,  and  required  to  be  clothed  in  the  schobur's 
own  words;  or  the  circumstances  of  some  good  story;  the  scholar  to  find 
expression.  Let  them  be  put  sometimes  on  abridging  a  paragraph  of  a  diffuse 
author;  sometimes  on  dilating  or  amplifying  what  is  wrote  more  closely. 
And  now  let  Dr.  Johnson's  NoetieOy  or  First  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
containing  a  logic,  or  art  of  reasoning,  etc.,  be  read  by  the  youtii,  and  the 
diflBculties  that  may  occur  to  them  be  explained  by  the  master.  The  reading 
of  history,  and  the  exercise  of  good  reading  and  just  speaking  still  continued. 

Sixth  Class, 

In  this  class,  besides  continuing  the  studies  of  the  preceding  in  history, 
rhetoric,  logic,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  the  best  English  authors  may  be 
read  and  explained;  as  Tillotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  the 
higher  pi4)er9  in  the  Spectator  and  Ouardian,  the  best  translations  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  of  Telemadhns,  Travels  of  Cyrus,  etc. 

Once  a  year  let  there  be  public  exercises  in  the  hall;  the  trustees  and  cttiaens 
present  Then  let  fixie  gilt  books  be  given  as  prizes  to  such  boys  as  distinguish 
themselves,  and  excel  the  others  in  any  branch  of  learning,  making  three 
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degrees  of  oomparisQii;  giving  the  bert  piiae  to  him  that  perfomu  beBt^alen 
▼aiuablB  one  to  him  that  oomeB  up  next  to  the  best;  and  anofibar  to  tha  third. 
CkmnnendatiaiiBy  enoonngienient^  and  advioe  to  the  rest^  keeping  up  their 
hopes,  that  by  industay  they  may  excel  another  tim&  The  names  of  those 
that  obtain  the  prise,  to  be  yearly  printed  in  a  list. 

The  hours  of  each  day  are  to  be  divided  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  some  rlnaws  may  be  with  the  writing  master,  improving  their  hands, 
othen  with  the  mathematical  master,  Ifwming  arithmeitic,  aoooontB,  geography, 
use  of  the  globes^  drawing,  mechanics^  etc. ;  while  the  rest  are  in  the  English 
school,  mider  the  English  master's  care. 

Thns  insfcmcted,  youth  will  come  out  of  this  school  fitted  for  iftitmmg  any 
basinesB,  calling,  or  profeasion,  exo^  in  such  wherein  languages  are  required; 
and  though  unacquainted  with  any  ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  they  wHl  be 
masters  of  tiieir  own,  which  is  of  more  immediate  and  general  use;  and  withal 
will  have  attained  many  other  valuable  accomplishments;  the  time  usually 
spent  in  acquiring  those  languages,  often  without  suooesB,  being  here  employed 
in  laying  such  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and  ability  as,  jntiperly  improved, 
may  qualify  them  to  pass  through  and  execute  the  several  offices  of  dvil  Uf e^ 
witii  advantage  and  reputetion  to  themselves  and  country. 

[On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  in  1785,  Dr.  Franklin  found  that  the  Institu- 
tf on  which  he  had  originated  in  1749  had  not  only  drifted  away  from  the  plan 
and  methods  marked  out  for  its  development,  but  that  ito  future  progress  had 
become  involved  in  disputes  and  discussion  whidi  seemed,  in  his  mind,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  first  principles.  Accordingly  in  June,  1789  be 
inoed  a  pamphlet  entitled, .  ''Observations  Relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the 
Original  Founders  of  the  Academy  in  Philadelphia,"  in  which  he  traces  the 
SDooessive  steps  by  which  the  trustees  gave  prominence  to  the  dasslcal  side  of 
the  institutioa,  and  dwarfed  his  conception  of  a  liberal  education  suitable  for 
an  American  citisen  who  had  not  time  or  taste  for  the  accomplishments  of 
ancient  learning  or  linguistic  culture.  In  oonsequence  of  this  course  the 
Academy  became  a  College  and  University  (of  the  American  type)  without 
the  option  of  ooorses  wiiich  his  larger  and  more  practioal  views  oontenqilated. 
He  oonckides  his  '  Observations '  as  follows : 

The  whole  bodv  of  science  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  our  modem  languages, 
so  that  learning  tne  ancient  for  the  i>urpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  Bec^ne 
absolutely  unnecessary.  But  there  is  in  mankina  an  unaccountoble  prejudice 
in  favor  of  ancient  customs  and  habitudes,  which  incline  to  the  continuance  of 
them  after  the  drcumstances  which  formerly  made  them  usefnl  cease  to 
exist.  Hats  were  once  thought  a  useful  part  of  dress.  They  k^  the  head 
warm,  and  screened  it  from  the  sun,  rain,  snow,  etc. 

At  what  time  hats  were  first  introduced  we  know  not,  but  in  the  last  century 
tiiey  were  universally  worn  throughout  Europe.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
wearing  of  wigs,  and  hair  nicely  dressed,  prevailed,  the  puiiting  on  of  hats 
was  disused  by  eenteel  people,  lest  the  curious  arrangemente  of  the  curls  and 
powdering  should  be  disoraered;  and  umbrellas  began  to  supply  their  place; 
vet  still  our  considering  the  hat  as  apart  of  dress  continues  so  car  to  prevail, 
that  a  man  of  fashion  is  not  thought  dressed  without  having  one,  or  something 
like  one,  about  him,  whicb  he  carries  under  his  arm.  So  that  there  are  amuT 
titude  of  the  poUtor  people  in  all  the  courte  and  capital  cities  of  Europe,  who 
have  never,  nor  theu-  lathers  before  them,  worn  a  hat  otherwise  than  as  a 
c^peau  bras,  though  ihe  utOity  of  such  a  mode  of  wearing  it  Is  by  no  means 
apparent,  and  it  is  attended  not  only  with  some  expense,  but  with  a  degree  of 
ooBstant  troubla 

The  still  prevailing  custom  of  having  schools  for  teaching  generally  our 
children,  in  these  days,  the  Latin  and  (Jreek  languages,  I  consider  theraf ore, 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  ohapeau  bras  of  modem  uteratnre. 

Thus  the  time  spent  in  that  study  might,  it  seems,  be  much  better  employed 
in  the  education  suiteble  for  such  a  country  as  ours;  and  this  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  original  trustees.] 
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SAinniL  JoairaoN,  D.  D^  the  first  presiddnt  of  King's  (now  Oolom* 
bia,)  College,  New  York,  was  bom  at  GtiiUbrd,  Conn^  Oct  .14tb, 
1690.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  bodi  residents  of  Gnilford, 
and  both  deeoons  of  the  congregational  eharoh  in  that  town.  His 
great^giftndfiitfaer,  Robert  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  o& 
New  Haven.  From  a  very  early  age,  he  manifested  a  great  fondness 
for  books,  and  his  father,  after  a  trial  of  ibur  or  five  years,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  business^  findlj  compKed 
with  his  earnest  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  prepare  to  enter  Yale 
College,  then  recently  organized.  He  fitted  for  college  under  Mr.  Eliot, 
who  aifterward  Battled  at  Killingworth,  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Chapman, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Eliot  as  a  teacher,  at  Guilford,  and  Mr.  James,  a 
v^  eminent  scholar  of  Guilford.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered Yale  College,  then  located  at  Saybrook,  receiving  instruction 
from  Messn.  Noyes  and  Fisk,  at  that  time  tutors  in  the  coll^;e,  as 
the  rector  of  the  college,  Mr.  Andrew,  then  resided  at  Miiford,  and 
only  instructed  the  senior  class.  In  1714,  he  took  the  degree  of  A« 
B.,  having,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  college  studies,  made  ^me 
progress  in  Hebrew. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression to  all  the  interests  of  learning  in  New  England.  The  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  ear4y  emigration  were  dead,  and  most  of  those 
iHko  came  over,  at  the  period  of  the  restoration,  had  also  passed 
away ;  since  the  revolution  of  1088,  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
emigration  had  been  removed,  and  more  returned  to  England  than 
came  from  thence ;  the  generation  upon  the  stage  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Johnson^s  graduation,  were  almost  entirely  educated  in  this  country ; 
and,  though  the  course  of  study  at  Harvard  Coll^  was  respectable 
for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  a  colony,  whose  existence  was 
yet  numbered  by  decades  of  years,  yet  it  was  lar  firom  being  up  to  the 
standard  of  European  culture.  Yale  College  had  maintained  a  sort 
of  nomade  existence,  for  some  thirteen  years ;  its  trustees  were  among 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  colony,  and  they  were  disposed  to 
do  what  they  could  to  make  it  a  reputable  school  of  learning ;  but 
its  course  of  instruction  was  extremely  limited.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Johnson  took  his  degree,  all  that  was  attempted,  in  the  way  of  olassi- 
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cal  learning,  was  the  reading  of  five  or  six  of  CSoero^  oratioD8y  as 
many  books  of  Virgil,  and  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  In  mathe* 
matics,  only  common  arithmetic,  and  a  little  sonrejing  were  taught ; 
in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  still 
held  sway,  and  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  and  Bacon,  were 
regarded  as  innovators,  from  whom  no  good  conld  be  expected  or 
hoped.  In  theology,  Amea'  **  liedulla^^  and  ^  Cam  if  dmmtna^ 
and  **.  WoUehUi4^  were  the  standards. 

With,  perhaps  a  pardonaUe  yaniiy,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  bad  stood 
veiy  high  as  a  scholar  in  his  claas^  regarded  himedf  as  possessing 
superior  attainments ;  but  his  good  opinion  of  his  own  aUlities  was 
\eij  suddenly  lowered,  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  diance  threw  in 
his  way,  a  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  ^^Advaneement  of  Lewrning^  then 
a  veiy  rare  book  in  this  countiy.  Humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
ignorance,  which  that  book  gave  him,  he  was  still  much  enlightened 
by  it|  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  seemed  to  himself  like  a  person 
suddenly  emerging  out  of  the  glimmer  of  twilight,  into  the  full  sun* 
shine  of  open  day."  His  mind  being  thus  prepared  for  further  oul* 
ture,  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  for  its  subsequent  development  A 
collection  of  books  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Bummer,  the  agent  of 
the  colony,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred  volumes,  was  sent  over 
to  the  college.  AoxNig  them  were  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoni 
Blackman,  Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley,  Kennet,  Bar- 
row, Patrick,  South,  Tilbtson,  Sharp,  Scott,  and  Whitby.  To  a 
mind,  as  earnest  as  was  his  to  acquire  knowledge^  these  books  fur- 
nished indeed  ^a  feast  of  fiit  things."  In  company  with  Messrs. 
Cutler,  Eliot,  Hart^  Whittelsey,  and-  his  classmates^  Wetmore  and 
Brown,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  their  perusal 

Meantime,  the  college  was  in  great  danger  of  extinction.  The  stu- 
dents, complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  their  tutors^  scattered  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  studying  under  such  teacheit 
as  they  chose ;  a  part,  including  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
necticut River,  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Meesia. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers  at  Hartford,  who  were 
trustees  of  the  college,  and  at  l^ir  instigation,  Messre.  Williams  and 
Smith,  two  young  ministers,  were  persuaded  to  set  up  a  collegiate 
school  at  Weihersfield,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  removal  of  the 
college  thither ;  and  to  this  school,  the  students  of  the  river  towns 
resorted.  Those  belonging  to  the  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  put  them* 
selves  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Ouilf<M-d. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held,  in 
the  spring  of  1716 ;  a  majority  of  the  trustees  present^  as  well  aa 
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tlie  gOTernor,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  of  New  London,  irere  in  bvor  of  eetab- 
lishing  the  college  at  New  HaiFen ;  but  the  minority  were  very  bitter 
in  their  opposition,  and  a  vote  was  passed,  referring  the  matter  to  the 
general  court,  which  was  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  in  October  of  that 
year.  This  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  not  attended  by  Messrs. 
Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  Hartford  miniBtets,  and  they  pro- 
tested against  its  legality  and  its  action. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  court,  (or  colonial  legislature,)  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  were  found  to  be  in  fkvor  0% 
establuJiing  the  college  at  New  Haven,  and  an  act  of  assembly  was 
passed  for  that  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  trustees  Aen  met^  and 
appointed  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  tutors,  and,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  minority,  selected 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Wethersfield  teaehen,  as  the  other.  They 
also  commenced  a  subscription  to  obtain  the  means  of  erecting  a  col- 
lege building,  and  procured  an  architect  firom  Boston,  to  oversee  the 


The  minority,  however,  were  inexorable ;  Mr.  Smith  and  all  his 
party  refusing  to  consider  any  overtures  for  .a  union,  and  the  Weth- 
ersfield school  was  maintained.  The  students  along  the  sea-coast, 
about  twenty  in  number,  came  together  at  New  Haven,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  began  his  course  of  instruction  there,  assisted  by  Mr.  Noyes, 
the  minister  of  the  town.  On  the  12th  September,  1717,  a  com- 
mencement was  held  at  New  Haven,  and  the  same  day  at  Wethers- 
field, and  degrees  were  confeired  in  both  places.  The  trustees  at 
New  Haven,  chose  Mr.  Brown,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
second  tutor.  Harmonizing  fully  in  their  views,  these  two  young 
men  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost^  for  the  improvement  of  the 
stadents  under  their  chaige,  extending  the  course  of  mathematical 
study,  introducing  the  works  of  Locke  and  Sir  Isaae  Newton,  into  the 
college  course,  and  substituting  the  Oopemican  for  the  Ptolemanic 
system,  which  had  hitherto  been  taught  It  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  them,  that  the  troubles  without,  withdrew  public  attention 
from  these  innovations  within.  The  succeeding  year,  (1718,)  the 
trouble  which  had  existed  between  the  two  parties  at  New  Haven 
and  Wethersfield,  was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  degrees  given 
at  Wethersfield  were  confirmed ;  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the 
colony  was  sold,  and  of  the  avaib  £200  currency,  was  given  to  the 
college  at  New  Haven,  and  £800  current  to  Hartford,  toward  the 
erection  of  a  state  house,  as  an  oflset  for  the  loss  of  the  college.  As 
a  result  of  this  settlement^  the  Wethersfield  students  came  to  New 
Haven,  and  though  somewhat  turbulent,  there  was  but  little  subse* 
quent  trouble  with  them. 
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The  some  y«lr|  Rev.  'Hmothj  Colkr^  ai  tbat  tinie  pMtor  of  Om 
•ODgregBtioiiai  dmreh  in  Strntftml^  and  an  intimate  fri«Qd  of  Mr» 
JobnsoD,  was  chosen  rector  of  the  coBeg^  and  having  received  a  veij 
liberal  donation  fiom  Elihu  TalSt  of  Lon<iDQ^  the  tmstoes  gave  to  their 
new  bttilding,  the  18010  of  Tale  OoilegSb  Iki  a  lilde  more  than  a  year 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  rectDnh^^  Mr«  John- 
son resigned  his  tutorship,  to  enter  vpoti  the  dlities  of  the  pwloralai 
and  was  ordained  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  Maveh^  1120^  re|eet- 
ing  several  more  eligible  <^erB»  in  order  that  he  might  be  aear  the 
college^  and  have  the  advintage  of  its  Ubtaiy,  and  the  society  of  Its 
teaehers. 

Of  the  change  which  soon  af^  took  place  in  his  reUgioas  viewB» 
and  which  led  Um,  and  several  of  his  friends,  to  seA  ordination  in 
the  Anglican  diurch,  it  is  not  oar  pvoviiioe  here  to  speak  at  length ;  it 
was  unquestionablj  the  result  of  an  honestt  conaoientioua,  and  sinoere 
belief  in  the  error  of  hia  pfeviow  creed,  and  when  we  consider  that 
its  result  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  sympathy  and  r^rd  of  all  his 
previous  frieads^  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  fairest  opportunities  of 
preferment  and  repotatifm,  which  were  evtf  perhaps  affered  to  a 
young  man  in  his  position,  we  can  not  avoid  doing  honor  to  the  moral 
courage  which  led  to  the  step^  however  we  may  regard  the  creed  he 
adopted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  NovemtMsr,  1722,  rector  Cntler 
and  Mr.  Brown,  having  resigned  their  offices,  set  sail  in  company  with 
Mr.  Johnson,  for  England,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English 
bishop.  Mr.  Wetmore,  another  ciassmate  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Ibllawed^ 
a  few  months  later.  In  Mandi,  1728,  they  were  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  week  after  Mr.  Brown  died  of  the  saall 
pox. 

In  May,  Mr.  Cutler*  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
soon  after,  the  same  degrees  were  conferred  on  them  by  the  Univerrity 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  this  country, 
in  the  summer  of  1723,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  received  an  $f^ 
pointment  as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Oospd,  settled  over  the  Episcopal  church,  at  Stratford,  Conn.  Thd 
change  in  bis  views  subjected  him  to  considerable  opposition,  but  his 
equable  temper,  his  cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  the 
marked  purity  and  dignity  of  his  chaiacter,  disarmed  the  enmity  of 
those  who  opposed  him,  and  caused  the  people  to  esteem  him  highly. 
In  1725,  he  married  Mrs.  Charity  Nicoil,  the  daughter  of  CoL  Bioh* 
ard  Floyd,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Nicoil,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  by 
whom  she  had  had  two  sons  and  a  danghtw. 
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R  WM  the  fortune  of  Mr.  JoIibsoii  to  be  on  terms  of  intimftey  and 
eorvespondenoe,  with  nuuiy  of  the  most  eminent  iehohuB  of  his  day, 
both  in  England  and  this  eowitiy.  Among  the  most  intimate  of  his 
friends,  at  this  period  of  his  liHd,  was  Governor  Burnett  of  New  Yorlc, 
t  son  of  the  edebrated  Bishop  of  that  name,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  genius,  but  ecoentrie  both  in  his  views  and  his  mode  of 
Reasoning.  The  Qovemor  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Olaiice, 
Whiston,  and  othen,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  Bishop 
Hoadley,  Jaekson  and  Bykes,  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
sought  to  win  his  friend  Johnson  to  his  views.  Mr.  Johnson's  mentd 
habits  were  such,  that  he  would  neither  receive  or  reject  any  theory 
or  doctrine,  until  he  had  carefiilly  and  patiently  examined  it  on  all 
sides ;  and  he  accordingly  bent  all  his  fine  powers  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  authors  ah«ady  named ;  the 
result  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  previous  views,  though  with  a  large 
diarity  for  those  who  differed  firom  him  in  opinion.  In  1729,  soon 
alter  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  BiiAiop  Berkeley,  then  dean 
of  Deny,  Ireland,  came  to  this  country,  and  resided  for  two  and  a  half 
^ears  near  Newport,  R.  L  During  his  residence  here,  Mr.  Johnson 
often  visited  him  and  was  on  torms  of  close  Intimacy  with  him,  and 
often  in  his  after  life  referred  to  these  interviews,  as  having  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  by  free  in- 
tercourse with  90  eminent  a  scholar,  and  philosopher.  When  the 
Dean  was  about  leaving  America,  Mr.  Johnson  piad  him  a  final  visit, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  took  occasion  to  commend  to  his 
notice  Tale  College  as  a  deserving  institution,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  might  send  the  college  some  books.  The  commendation  was 
remembered ;  two  years  after,  tiie  Dean  and  some  of  his  friends  sent 
to  the  college  a  present  of  neariy  a  thousand  volumes  of  choice  books, 
two  hundred  and  «xty  of  them  folios.  The  value  of  this  gift  was  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Aboi|t  the  same  time  he 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Johnson,  a  deed  conveying  to  the  trustees,  his  form 
of'  ninetynriz  acres  on  Bhode  Island,  the  annual  income  of  which  was 
to  be  divided  between  three  bachelors  of  arts,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  rector  of  (he  college,  and  a  minister  of  the  church  oi 
England,  should  appear  to  be  the  best  classical  scholars ;  provided 
diey  would  reude  at  the  coIl^;e,  the  three  years  between  their  bache- 
lorV  and  master^  degrees,  in  die  prosecution  of  their  studies ;  an^ 
the  forfeiture.  In  cases  of  non-residence,  were  to  be  given  in  premi- 
ums of  hooks,  to  those  that  performed  the  best  exercises.  For  many 
years  after  the  return  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  England,  Mr.  Johnson^s 
life  passed  smoothly,  in  the  performance  of  his  parochial  duties,  and 
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the  proMoatioQ  of  his  siadies ;  oooasionallj,  die  calm  and  eves  tenor 
of  hie  life,  was  slightly  rufOied  by  pamphlet  oontroveniesi  with  those 
who  attacked  the  deed  or  practioe  of  the  Anglioan  church — oontro- 
versies  ia  which  he  rarely  or  never  acted  the  part  <^  the  aggtessor, 
but  usually  of  the  respondent.  Of  this  eharacter  was  his  controversy 
•with  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Fozcroft,  Mr.  Graham,  hi%  *^  Letter  frmn 
ArtHocki  to  Anthades^  and  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  reply 
to  that  letter.  In  controversy,  as  every  where  else,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  the  character  of  the  Christian 
gentleman,  never  suffering  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  the 
bitter  and  acrimonious  language,  which  have  made  the  odium  theo* 
logicum,  proverbial,  as  the  most  venomous  of  all  hatreds.  In  1746, 
Mr.  Johnson  published  ^A  System  of  Morality^  containing  the  first 
.principles  of  moral  philosophy  or  ethicsi  in  a  chain  of  necessary  con« 
sequences  from  certain  facts."  This  work  had  a  high  reputation  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  and  met  with  an  extensive  sale.  In  1748, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  was  unanimously  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  degree  was  conferred,  it  is 
said,  at  the  spedal  instance  of  Ardibishop  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Hodges,  then  yice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Dr.  Astiy,  and  others. 

The  honor  Uius  conferred  on  him,  had  only  the  effect  to  make  him 
.more  zealous  in  his  studies,  especially  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  ori- 
ental  languages,  in  which  he  was  more  proficient  than  most  of  the 
scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  two  sons;  William  Samuel,  and  William,  both 
whom  he  fitted  for  college  himself  and  entered  them  at  Yale  when 
they  were,  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  elder  became  eminent 
as  a  lawyer,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1766,  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  agent  of  the  Colony 
in  England ;  the  younger  studied  divinity,  and  was  subsequently  a 
tutor  in  Ejng*s  College,  under  his  father. 

Dr.  Johnson  prepared  a  compendium  of  logic  and  metaphysics^  and 
another  of  ethics,  ibr  the  use  of  hi»  sons,  and  these  were  published 
together  in  1752,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  use  of  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  then  just  established  at  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  constant  correspondents  for  many 
jnars,  and  the  views  of  the  Utter  on  electricity  were  laid  before  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  their  publication.  The  plan  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  deeply  interested,  was  also  modified 
at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  it^  which^ 
however^  he  declined. 
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In  It 58,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  New  York,  with  Lieutenant* 
Governor  DeUnoej  at  their  head,  undertook  to  found  a  college  in 
New  York  City.  In  all  their  plana,  Dr«  Johnson  was  consulted,  and 
when  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  they  were  ready  to  organise  the 
coUege^  he  was  eleoted  preddent  He  at  first  declined,  but  finding 
that,  unless  he  accepted,  they  would  relinquish  the  enterprise,  he  very 
reluctantly  consented,  and  in  1764  took  leave  of  his  congregation  at 
Stratford,  with  deep  regret  on  both  sides.  A  singular  condition  was 
attached  to  his  acceptance,  which  shows  how  great  an  amount  of 
terror  the  ravages  c^  small-poz  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes,  at  that  time ;  **  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  retire  to  some  place 
ot  safety  in  the  country,  whenever  the  smali-poz  should  render  it 
dangerous  for  him  to  reside  in  the  dty.*^  To  those  who  have  only 
known  its  dangers,  when  modified  by  vaccination,  this  extraordinary 
dread  seems  almost  incredible. 

On  the  1  iTth  July,  1754,  the  first  class,  consisting  of  ten  students, 
assembled  in  the  vestry-room  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  regular 
course  of  study  was  eommeneed,  the  doctor  himMlf  hearing  the  red- 
tations.  In  addition  to  the  labor  of  instruction,  he  also  drew  up  the 
form  of  pmyers  for  the  college,  composed  a  suitable  (collect,  compiled 
a  body  of  laws  for  their  use,  deyised  a  seal  for  the  corporation,  as- 
sisted  in  the  planning  of  the  college  edifice,  and  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  Eng^nd,  Bishop  Sheriock,  Archbishop  Se^er,  and  the  Society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for  assistance.  On  the  admission  of 
the  second  class,  his  younger  son,  WiHiam  Johnson,  was  appointed 
tutor,  which  office  he  filled,  to  universal  acceptance,  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  he  sailed  for  England,  in  November,  1755,  with  a  view  to 
take  orders,  and  settle,  as  the  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel,  at  Westchester.  He  received  holy  orders,  in 
March,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  by  both  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  in  Hay,  1756 ;  but,  soon  after  his  return  from 
Cambridge,  he  was  seised  with  the  small-pox,  of  which  he  died,  June 
2(Hh,  1756.  A  Mr.  Cutting,  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Johnson  as  tutor ;  the  college  edifice  was  making  good 
progress,  but,  soon  after  the  president  received  the  painful  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there,  and  could  not  return  under  a  year. 

*  TiM  ftnall-pox  Meint  to  baT«  beei^  throogh  Uf^  ^  tb«  ■kileinn  M  tte 
doetor ;  wid  thte  te  hardly  matter  of  mrprlM ;  for,  at  tha  eommaneameot  of  hit  mfolatry, 
bli  friaad.  Dr.  Cntlar,  hardfy  aMaped  with  hit  Ufi  from  It  Is  Eattaad ;  bit  frfend,  Mr.  Brow«, 
dted  with  It  thare,  m  did  alao,  Mbaeqoant  to  bia  ranaoval  to  Naw  Toili,  bla  joonferaMi ; 
b«  bf iqtelf  more  than  once  left  hli  post  to  New  Tork,  ia  conieqaenca  of  iu  preralance ;  aod. 
In  1793,  htoMeood  wiib  ftS  a  vktiB  to  k. 
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He  left  about  thtrtjr  siadente  in  the  three  cbuiseiii  and,  as  Mr.  Gnttiiig 
wiu  mutye  to  teach  Aem  all^  Mr.  Tread  well,  a  gradoake  of  Harrard 
College,  vaa  a^qxiintied  aeoend  tutor.  Daring  the  year  175T,  the 
ooUege  reoeived  ftton  Eaglaud  a  library,  oonaisting  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumesi  the  bequeit  of  Rev«  Br.  Briatowe,  through  the  So* 
oiefy  for  the  propagaticoi  of  ibe  goapel.  Dr.  JohuBon  returned  to 
Hrew  Tork,  iu  Mardi,  1758,  aad  in  June  following  wu  called  to  buty 
bis  wife,  with  whom  he  bad  lired  rery  happily  for  thirty-two  years. 
On  the  21st  June,  1 758,  he  held  his  firet  eommeiioeiiient,  at  which  the 
students  reoeived  th^r  first  degree,  and  several  other  persons  the  second* 
During  the  auceeeding  year,  the  oolite  onrriculum  was  more  thor* 
oughly  syAtematiaed,  the  pvesident  giving  instructiotis  in  Greek*  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics,  while  the  tutom,  or  professors  as  they  were 
now  called,  divided  between  them  the  other  studies.  In  1759,  soon 
after  the  second  commencement,  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  pvevalelice  of  the  small*pox,  and  spent  the 
winter  at  Straiford,  thoii^  not  without  much  anxiety  of  mind  rela- 
tive to  the  college,  aa  the  mathematical  professor  was  very  ill  with 
consumption,  and  died  the  ensuing  spring.  In  April,  Benjamin 
Niooll,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  step^eons,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  governors  or  trustees  of  the  oollege,  died  very 
suddenly.  The  loss  was  a  r^tj  severe  one  to  the  coll^^  and  to  the 
opmmunity,  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  It,  and  de- 
sired to  resign  his  office  and  letam  to  Stratford,  to  ^nd  the  remain* 
der  of  his  days,  with  his  only  surviving  son ;  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  England,  desiring  that  two  gentlemen  might  be  sent  out,  one 
to  act  as  mathematical  professor,  and  the  other  to  take  his  plaoe. 
The  college  edifioe  was  at  this  time  eoropleted,  and  he  removed  into 
i^  and  here  held,  in  May,  l70O,  his  third  commencement,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Clotting,  performed  the  whole  duty  of  teaohifig  the 
four  classes  that  year*  In  1701,  soon  after  the  foturth  commence*^ 
ment,  he  published  an  essay,  entitled  M  Demonttraium  of  the  i^M* 
9miablm68My  Ueefidnui^  md  frmi  Duty  ^f  Prayr^^  and,  not  long 
after,  a  sermon  ""On  tki  Besmty  ^  SohmnB  ta  e&s  Wortlup  cf  tkt 
Church  <if  England.^  In  Jane  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a  second 
wife^  Mrs.  Beach,  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  and  former  parishioner. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  term,  a  mathematical  professor, 
Mr.  Robert  Harper,  was  appointed,  and  tiie  eaies  of  the  president 
somewhat  <jRrainished.  Hie  ooll^  had  been  partially  endowed  by 
moneys  raised  by  sabacriptioii,  and  by  a  lottery,  at  the  time  of  its 
cbnter,  and  had  subsequently  received  a  donation  of  £500  from  the 
Society  for.  the  propagation  of  the  gospd,  and  a  Mr.  Murray  had  be- 
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qu^athed  to  it  ni  «Btat6  of  about  £10^000  curtenoy ;  but,  after  erM* 
ing  the  neoeiaarj  biuldingi^  aad  inomriiig  other  eipeimes,  its  lands 
vera  mdttoed  so  low,  that  the  inteMst  was  not  saffioient,  with  the  other 
inoome  of  the  ooUege,  for  the  support  of  the  oflScevs,  and  it  was  there* 
fere  nacessarj  that  it  should  be  forther  endowed.  Hie  president  was 
daiiroos  that  an  effort  shoidd  be  made  to  procure  some  aasistanoe 
ftom  England,  and  a  suitable  opportunity  offering,  in  the  visit  of 
James  Jay,  M.  D^  to  Englaad,  the  governors  were  persuaded  by  the 
president  to  accept  Dr.  Jay's  offer,  to  endeayor  tp  raise  funds  for  thein. 
The  president  of  the  Univefsity  of  Pennsylvania  had  sailed  for  £ng- 
knd  a  few  weeks  before,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  on  a  like 
emmd  In  behalf  of  hts  own  college,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  IHends- 
of  both,  the  collection  for  the  two  colleges  was  made  a  joint  one. 
The  king,  however,  gave  £400  to  the  college  at  New  York,  which 
thenceforward  received  the  name  of  Kin^s  College.  The  half  of 
the  avails  of  the  collection,  received  by  King's  College,  amounted  to 
about  £6,000,  above  the  expensea.  la  the  autumn  of  1762,  Rev. 
Myles  Cooper,  a  graduato  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  came  to  New 
York,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Becker  as  a  suitable  person  for  a 
professor  in  the  college,  and  to  succeed  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  should 
resign.  He  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  soon  won  the  regard  of  all  the  friends  of  the  college.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  intended  to  resign  until  after  the  commencement,  in 
May,  1768,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  small-pox,  in 
February,  of  that  year,  determined  him  to  relinquish  his  situation  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  he  accordingly  threw  in  his  resignation  about 
the  first  of  March^  and  retired  to  Stratford.  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen 
president  before  the  eommeneement  in  May,  and  Dr.  Clossy,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  DoUin,  appointed  profoasor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Johnson  again  beoMne  reetor  af  dm  church  at  Strat- 
ford, and  continued  in  that  oflSce  until  his  death.  But  though  it 
would  have  seemed  that,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  after  a  life  of 
so  great  intellectual  activity,  he  would  have  sought  the  repose  and 
quiet  he  had  so  fiurly  earned,  yet  we  find  the  instinct  of  the  teacher 
was  so  strong,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  new  labors  in  behalf  of  his 
grand-children,  preparing  first  an  English  grammar  for  their  use,  then 
revising  his  catechism,  his  works  on  logic  and  ethics,  and  finally  prepar- 
ing a  Hebrew  and  English  grammar,  published  in  London,  in  1767, 
and  subsequently  revised  and  enlarged  in  1771.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reviewed,  with  great  care,  his  theological  and  philosophical  opinions, 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  were  based ;  spent  some  hours  each 
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daj  in  the  study  of  tbe  Hebrew  aoripfearesy  and,  though  laboring 
under  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  hand^  kept  up,  wiih  great  punctuality, 
an  extensive  oorrespondenoe  with  eminent  men,  both  in  England  and 
America.  After  his  death,  portions  of  his  correspondence  with 
Bishops  Berkeley,  Sherlock,  and  Lowth,  and  Archbishop  Seeker,  were 
published,  and  fully  justified  the  high  reputation  in  which  he  had 
been  held  while  in  life.  His  death,  which  occurred  <hi  the  6th  of 
January,  1772,  was  very  peaorful,  and,  though  sudden,  entirely  unat- 
tended with  pain*  He  expired  while  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  confers* 
ing  on  his  approaching  departure,  with  his  £sauly. 

The  following  inscription,  composed  by  his  friend  and  suecesscM*  in 
the  presidency  of  King's  College,  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper,  was  placed  upon 
hb  monument,  in  Christ  Church,  Stratford :— - 

M.  8. 

BAUJSEU9  JOHKSOIC,  D.   D.» 
CWbfu  Regalist  Noni  Ebarad 
Prmtidia  primi, 
•t  hoJQt  Eeblesia  irape  Rectori* 
Nttas  die  14to  Ootolft.  leoS 
Obiit  0to  Jan.  1772. 
*'  If  decent  dignity,  and  modest  mien, 
The  cheerful  heart,  and  ooontenance  terene ; 
If  pQie  rtUgkm,  and  uneallied  indb, 
Hii  age's  solaoe»  and  his  seweh  in  youth ; 
If  piety,  in  all  the  paths  he  trod. 
Still  rising  vig'ious  to  his  Xord  and  Ood; 
If  ehmiiy,  throagh  all  the  race  he  ran 
Still  wishing  well,  and  doing  good  to  iiMii  ; 
If  lemnmg,  free  from  pedantry  and  pride, — 
UfaUh  and  «irfii«,  walking  side  by  side ; 
If  weU  to  mark  his  being's  aim  and  end,^ 
To  shine  thraogh  life,  a  hubrnd^fiO^,  friend ; 
If  these  ambitioM  in  thy  sonl  can  raise, 
Excite  thy  rererence,  or  demand  thy  praise ; 
)  yet  thou  quit  this  earthly  scene, 
I  Us  nae,  nod  be  what  At  has  been." 

Mtlis  Coovi 
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BISHOP  BSRKKLKT,  AJXD  AlOBIOAir  BDTJOATION. 

GiOBOB  BBRKBUTf  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  but  better  known  in  this 
ooantrj  as  Dean  Beri^elej,  because  be  was  so  designated  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Rhode  Island  from  1729  to  1781,  and  at  the  time  he  founded 
the  Scholarship  which  bears  his  name  in  Yale  college— was  bom  at  Kil- 
crin,  near  Thomastown,  Couni^  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1694.  He  entered  Trinity  college  in  1699,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
in  1707,  and  became  Senior  Fellow  in  1717,  which  he  resigned  when 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Oloyne  in  1788. 

In  1718,  Berkeley  removed  to  London,  where  his  leaming^at  once 
exact  and  varied,  his  refined  taste,  his  speculative  philosophy,  benevolent 
aspirationsi  and  his  fine  coloquial  powers,  won  the  admiration  and  friend- 
ship of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  in  the  metropolis.*  In  1714,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Peterborough  as  chaplain  to  Italy ;  and  in  1724,  was 
made  Dean  of  Derry,  at  an  income  of  £1,100  a  year.  About  this  time 
he  matured  his  scheme  for  training  pastors  for  the  colonies,  and  mission- 
aries and  teachers  for  the  American  Indians,  by  a  college  at  Bermudas. 
To  carry  it  out,  he  devoted  his  own  time  and  means,  and  strove  to  enlist 
the  contributions  and  personal  efforts  of  his  friends.  Having  secured 
the  promise  of  £20,000  from  the  government,  and  married  a  wife  (the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Forster  of  Ireland),  he  set  out 
with  a  few  friends  ibr  Newport  early  in  September,  1728,  but  did  not 
reach  there  till  the  28rd  of  January,  1729.  After  waiting  three  years  of 
deferred  hope  for  the  funds  from  the  English  ministry  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  educational  enterprise,  the  Dean  returned  to  England  in 
1781,  where  the  magnetism  of  his  personal  presence  was  soon  felt  at 
court,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  During  his  nine 
years  of  residence  in  his  diocese,  his  pen  and  voice  were  exerted  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  the  people,  to  induce  habits  of  profitable  industry, 
and  to  induce  the  government  to  ioclude  not  the  nobility  and  the  protest* 
ants  only,  but  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  in  the  privileges  of  the  British 
constitutioa  The  Querigi^  published  in  1785,  anticipates,  in  its  sug- 
gestions of  reform,  most  of  the  ameliorations  of  the  last  half  century  in 
English  legislation.  His  later  philosophical  speculatkMis  were  more  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Plato,  but  all  his  writings  early  and  late  in  life, 
were  designed  to  inspire  lofty  conceptions  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and  a  profound  sense  of  devotion  and  duty,  as  well  as  to  rid 


•Sir  JwDM  MidiiiHoJi,  h  hit  PNgmi  oflttiflal  rUloMpfcy.  Mjt:  •Advww  Iketloot  and 
iMMUIt  wita  eoneumd  oirij  to  bviif,  atairi^  «ad  eomrilMtiit  to  admoe  him.  Tbe  wma 
•MM  of  Btnft  aodiind  lUt  tWow;  tiM  aodeil  AddiMQ  MdMnM«d  to  fMoaefk  Oark*  to  hb  w^ 
bftloM  ipaeohtioM.  Chanetor  eoavwtod  Um  laUra  of  Pop*  into  fcirid  pimiw;  avM  tha  diMor> 
•ri^f.  frftidhHH,  aod  tarbolant  AUaAnrj  laid,  after  an  intanriaw  with  hin^  *'to  much  nnder- 
•tondiBf,  M  aiiMh  koowMf*,  to  nwh  iMWOMie*,  and  weh  hniittj,  I  did  att  thiali  had  been  Um 
pertloQ  of  any  hut  angnb  till  I  law  tbb  feotlenwn.**  His  works  aio,  hqrond  disrate,  the  finart 
aodrii  of  phihMophieal  iCyk  thiee  Cfeera.  Perhaps  they  sarpass  those  of  that  ontor  in  the  woq> 
detfhl  art  by  which  the  lUkst  light  It  lhi«w«  oa  the  Moet  atavto  ud  •raoetcent  paiU  of  the 

BWit  tobtle  of  hUBBM  OOBOiStlllSt**         *    0 
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the  literary  world  of  fttheimi  and  irrellgion.  'Trath'  is  the  cry  of  all, 
but  the  game  of  a  few.  He  who  would  make  real  progress  hi  knowl* 
edge,  mast  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  his  youtii,  thelaler  growth,  as  well 
as  the  first  fruitB»  at  ^  altar  ef  TrtHh.*  Be  died  ia  Oxford,  Jan.  28, 
1768. 

Dr.  Berkeley^  love  of  elassiesl  learning  is  perpetuated  in  Trinity  eel^ 
1^^  Dubfin,  by  his  foandation  of  an  anmtsl  prise  Ibr  Greek  schokrship, 
and  ia  Yale  coH^  by  the  schokrship  and  prises  which  bear  his  name. 

Berkeley  pobltahed  in  17(^7,  his  Arithmetic  ^ibeqns  Alg^ra  aut  Eu* 
dide  demomtratione ;  in  1709,  a  ITtw  The&ry  tf  Vhi&fi ;  in  1710,  his 
treatise  on  the  Prineiflm  qf  Sunum  SrumMl^e;  la  1718,  Three  DiO' 
hguei  hetnemi  Eylae  mnd  Phihmorue  in  defense  of  his  theory  of  Ideas  as 
opposed  to  llaterial  Objects;  hi  1782,  the  Minute  Philoeoph^r^  composed 
in  Rhode  Island ;  in  1786,  die  Andlfet^  and  Ftncal  Lan^ua^e;  ia  1741, 
the  Queriet,  to  express  hte  views  of  the  erils  and  to  remedies  f6t  the 
disturbed  condition  of  Irehind;  in  1742,  A  Werd  to  the  Wiee^  addressed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Irehmd,  exhorting  them  to  arge  and 
encourage  thdr  people  to  more  systematio  and  persistent  industry  by 
whidi  a  fertile  soil  and  benign  clhnate  can  be  made  a  anifersal  Uesstngi 
and  in  1744,  Sirii  or  the  yhtues  of  Tar-water. 

DeeHny  ef  AmBtiea, 
The  ICose,  disgusted  at  ani^  and  dinne 

Barren  of  eveiy  glorious  theme^ 
III  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

ProdudAg  subjeots  worthy  Ame^   . 

In  happy  dimsi^  where,  ftom  the  genial  sua 

And  nigiii  earti;^  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  l^y  nature  seems  outdous^ 

And  faneied  beauties  by  the  true^: 

In  happy  disies,  the  seat  of  tmiooenoe^ 

Where  nature  guides,  and  ▼irtae  rules; 
Whole  stea  shall  not  impose  Ibr  truth  and  i 

The  pedantiy  of  oourts  and  sdhools: 


There  shall  be  sang  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  ef  empbe  a&d  of  arts; 
The  good  aad  great  inspiriog  epio  raga^ 

Ths  wisest  beads  and  nohlest  heartSL 

|k)t  such  as  Barepe  bnedi  ia  her  dee^y : 
fiach,  ss  she  bred  when  ftesh  and  youngs 

When  faesTenly  flame  did  aatauiie  her  cUiy, 
%  fiiture  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  oourse  of  empire  takes  its  way  c 

The  four  first  acts  already  pas^ 
A  fifth  shall  dose  the  drsma  with  the  di^, 

Tune*8  noblest  olbpring  lathe  hut 
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D1L  JCmtWCAf  AKD  JmkX  BlftKlBLST^lt29-l'r81. 

Dr.  Beardslej,  in  his  Life  and  Camtpondence  of  Samuel  Johnaan^ 
D.D.y  First  Freaideiit  of  King's  (now  Oolnmbia)  CoUege,  iotrodaoes 
Beverol  iDteresUng  letters  which  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dean  Berkeley.  We  eitract  sach  pottions  as  relate  to  the  Dean's 
benefactions  to  Yale'  College^  and  to  his  views  on  the  erection  of  a 
college  in  New  Torfe,  which  were  also  commonicated  to  Dr«  Frank- 
lin, at  the  time  be  was  maturing  his  plan  for  an.  academy  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

One  of  the  most  faiterestfaig  portions  of  Johnsota's  fife  was  from  the  beginning 
of  1729  to  the  autnmn  of  1781, — ^the  period  oovered  by  the  residence  of  Dean 
Berkeley  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.  Before  thafk  dignitary  came  to  America, 
he  bad  read  bis  *  Principles  of  Human  KDowledgsy'  and  had  not  only  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  the  ability  and  character  of  the  aatbor,  bat  had  become,  in  a 
meesare^  a  convert  to  liis  metaphysicikl  opmions.  Desirous  of  oonTerBlcg  with 
so  extraordinary  a  genius  and  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  he  made  a  Tisit  to 
Newport  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  through  his  friend,  the  Bev.  ICr.  Honyman, 
Missionary  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  in  that  place,  he  was  mtrodneed  to  the 
Dean,  and  admitted  to  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  his  philosophical  works,  and 
of  the  benevolent  scheme  which  brought  him  to  this  country.  It  was  grati(y- 
ing  to  Johnson  that  in  this  first  interview  he  was  received  with  such  marked 
kindness  and  confidence^  besides  being  presented  with  those  of  the  Dean*s  pub* 
lications  which  had  not  fallen  under  his  eye.  The  personal  acquaintance  thus 
begun  laid  the  foundation  of  a  life-long  friendship  and  correspondence  between 
two  great  thinkera 

There  are  gUmpsee  of  Berkeley  among  the  wits  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  he  was  intimate  with  Steele  and  Addison,  and  a  companion  of  Swift  and 
Pope.  He  had  been  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  in  official  em- 
ployment as  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  preacher  for  the  University,  but  resigned 
his  Fellowship  in  1724,  on  being  preferred  to  the  Deaneiy  of  Deny, — an  im* 
portant  living  in  the  Irish  Church,  with  an  annual  ineome  of  about  eleven  hun- 
dred pounda  A  romance^  connected  w}th  Dean  Swift,  caused  him  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  will  of  a  lady  of  Dutch  descent  (Miss  Yanhormigfa),  but  as  he  was 
an  *  absolute  philosopher  in  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power,'  the  fortune  which 
oame  to  him  so  unexpectedly  appears  to  have  only  ripened  his  conception  of  the 
plan  of  erecting  a  eoll<»ge  at  Bermuda  for  better  supplying  the  plantations  with 
clergymen,  and  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  published  a  tract  in  defense  of  the  enterpriK. 
It  had  taken  such  shape  in  his  mind,  that  he  pleaded  ibr  it  with  wonderfiii 
power,  and  was  resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  and  fortune  and  energies  to  its 
prosecution.  An  extract  from  the  humorous  lettw  of  Dean  Swift  to  Carteret, 
JU>rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dated  September  8,  1724^  may  furnish  the  best  ac- 
count of  his  entbnslasai: — 

For  three  years  past  be  has  been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  a  TTniver- 
sky  at  Bermudas  by  a  charter  finom  the  Crown.  He  has  seduced  aeversl  of  the 
hopefUlest  young  dergymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  for, 
and  all  in  the  fiureet  way  of  preferment;  but  in -England  his  conquests  are 
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greater,  and  I  donbt  will  spread  very  &r  this  winter.  He  showed  me  a  little 
Tract  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and  there  your  BxoeUency  will  see  his  whole 
scheme  of  a  life  academioo-philosophical  (I  shall  make  you  remember  what  you 
were)  of  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  missionaries,  where  he  most 
exorbitantly  proposes  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds 
for  a  Fellow,  and  ten  for  a  Student  His  heart  will  break  if  his  Deanery  be  not 
taken  from  him  and  left  to  your  Bxoellency^s  disposal  I  disoounged  him  by 
the  coldness  of  courts  and  ministers  who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and 
a  vision ;  but  nothing  will  do.  And,  therefore,  I  humbly  entreat  your  Excel- 
lency either  to  use  such  persuasions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  home,  or  assist  him  by  your  credit  to 
compass  his  romantic  design. 

No  discouragements  checked  the  efforts  of  Berkeley.  By  his  persuasive  elo* 
quence  he  converted  ridiculers  into  friends  and  supporters,  and  obtained,  toward 
the  fbrtheranoe  of  his  object,  private  subscriptions  of  more  than  five  thousand 
pounds.  He  approached  the  throne  for  a  charter,  which  was  finally  gnnted, 
and  then  his  influence  at  Court  secured  the  promise  of  an  endowment  of  £20,* 
000— a  flection  of  the  value  of  certain  lands  which  the  Firench,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1*713,  had  oeded  to  the  British  Crown,  and  the  proceeds  of  which, 
to  the  amount  of  £80,000,  the  good  Queen  Anne  had  designed  as  a  fond  for  the 
support  of  four  bishops  In  America.  Her  death,  the  next  year,  prevented  the 
execution  of  her  charitable  design,  and  Berkeley  felt  that  be  had  a  moral  daim 
upon  it  for  his  own  kindred  scheme. 

Preparations  for  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  were  at  last  completed,  and  a 
business  letter  to  bis  fHend,  Thomas  Prior,  dated  Gravesend,  September  5, 172a, 
opens  with  a  paragraph  whteh  has  fixed  historically  several  matters,—*  To-mor- 
row, with  God's  blessing;  I  set  saU  for  Rhode  Island  with  my  wife  and  a  friend 
of  hers,  my  Lady  Handoock's  daughter,  who  bean  us  oompany.  I  am  married 
since  I  saw  you  to  Hiss  Forater,  daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice^  whose 
humor  and  turn  of  mind  pleases  me  beyond  any  thing  that  I  know  in  her  whole 
sex.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smlbert  go  with  us  on  this  voyage.  We 
are  now  altogether  at  Gravesend,  and  are  engaged  in  one  view.' 

Bjerkeley  was  in  middle  life  when  he  landed  at  Newport,  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary, nearly  five  months  after  sailing  fhwi  Gravesend,  and  *was  ushered  into 
the  town  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  be  behaved  himself  after 
a  very  complaisant  manner.'  Here  he  rested  to  think  over,  under  new  drcum- 
stances,  the  romantic  enterprise  which  had  absorbed  his  energies  for  seven  long 
years,  and  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  in  a  sequestered  spot^  be  built  a  commo- 
dious house,  which,  in  loyal  remembrance  of  the  English  palace,  he  named 
Whitehall,  and  waited  the  tardy  movemenU  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime 
minister,  to  send  him  the  fonds  which  had  been  promised  by  the  Government 

Johnson  was  at  Newport  and  preached  November  1,  1180^  and  he  may  have 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity  for  the  *  four  or  five  days'  oonversation.'  Whenever 
the  interview  was  held,  other  subjects  besides  philosophy  must  have  entered  into 
their  discussions.  F6r  Bericeley  had  already  begun  to  realise  the  painfiil  uncer- 
tainty which  hung  over  his  prospects,  and  to  feel  that  the  crisis  of  the  Bermuda 
college  was  approaching.  The  money  promised  by  the  Government  had  not  been 
sent,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Prior  on  the  *lth  of  May,  1730,  manifesting  much  so- 
licitude about  the  Ministerial  delays,  and  intimating  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
continuing  in  these  parts,  if  the  grant  of  £20,000  was  in  the  end  to  be  posi- 
tively refused.    At  one  time  lie  entertained  the  thought  of  applying  for  permis- 
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skm  to  change  the  original  plan  and  trauafer  the  College  to  Bhode  laland,  where 
he  had  expended  largely  for  landa  and  bnfldinga)  and  where  the  chief  objections 
raised  against  pladng  it  in  Bermuda  would  be  obviated.  But  he  quickly  relin- 
qoisbed  this  idea)  and  at  length  his  hopes  were  entirely  crushed  when  the  con- 
dnsiye  answer  came  from  Walpde,  *  advising  him  bj  all  means  to  return  home 
to  Burope,  and  give  up  his  present  expectationB.'  He  bore  his  great  disappobl* 
ment  like  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  picture  of  his  feelings  is  given  in  the  work 
which  he  wrote  'in  this  distant  retreat,  &r  beyond  the  verge  of  that  great  whiii- 
pool  of  business,  fiictton,  and  pleasure,  which  is  called  the  world  :'— 

I  flattered  myself  Theages,  that  befbre  this  time  I  might  have  been  able  to 
have  sent  you  an  agreeable  account  of  the  success  of  the  aflhir  which  brought 
me  into  this  remote  comer  of  the  country.  But  instead  of  this,  I  should  now 
give  you  the  detail  of  its  miscarriage,  if  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain  you 
with  some  amusing  incidents  which  have  helped  to  make  me  easy  under  a  cir- 
cumstance I  could  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  sre  not  in  our  power; 
but  it  always  is,  to  make  a  good  use  even  of  the  very  worst  And  I  must 
needs  own,  the  course  and  event  of  this  aflkir  gave  opportunity  for  reflections 
that  make  me  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pains,  and  expense.  A  lifo 
of  action,  which  takes  its  issue  from  the  counsels,  passions,  and  views  of  other 
men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a  man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  observe. 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observations,  if  it  produce  nothing 
useAil  to  the  world,  seldom  fkils  of  entertainment  to  itself 

It  is  due  to  Johnson  that  the  self-sacrificing  and  mlssionaiy  enterprise  of 
Berkeley  was  not  wholly  a  failure,  or  rather  that  his  name  was  held  in  gratefol 
remembrance  in  America  after  his  return  to  England.  When  it  had  been  de* 
cided  to  break  up  and  leave  Whitehall  and  the  country,  he  paid  him  a  final  visit 
and  received  finom  him  many  valuable  booka,  and,  to  uae  his  own  words,  *they 
parted  very  affSBctionatefy.*  Nor  was  this  all.  Both  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  learning,  and  Johnson  took  the  liberty  of  commending  to  his 
friendly  notice  the  institution  where  he  had  himself  been  educated,  notwith* 
standing  the  continued  hostility  of  the  aathorities  to  tiie  Church  of  England. 

[In  a  letter  dated  September  T,  1731,  the  Dean  writes:—] 

Uy  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting,  some  way  or  other,  to  be  usefol;  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  so  in  particular  to  the  College  at  New  Haven,  and  the 
more  as  you  were  once  a  member  of  it,  and  have  still  an  infiuence  there.  Fray 
return  my  service  to  those  gentlemen  who  sent  their  compliments  by  you. 

I  have  left  a  box  of  books  with  Mr.  Kay,  to  be  given  away  by  you, — ^the 
small  English  books  where  they  may  be  most  serviceable  among  the  people,  the 
others  as  we  agreed  together.  The  Greek  and  Latin  books  I  would  have  given 
to  such  lads  as  you  think  will  make  the  best  use  of  them  in  the  College^  or  to 
the  school  at  New  Haven. 

I  prey  God  to  bless  you  and  your  endeavors  to  promote  religion  and  learning 
in  this  uncultivated  part  of  the  world. 

Berkeley's  gifts  to  Yale  College  were  through  the  agency  of  Johnson.  To 
him  was  transmitted  fit>m  England  the  instrument  by  which  he  conveyed  to  the 
corporation  his  fiurm  at  Whitehall  of  ninety-six  acre^ — the  annual  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enoouraging  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship ;  and  he  so 
interested  some  of  his  Bermuda  subscribers  in  the  American  College,  that  with 
their  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  send  over,  in  1733,  a  donation  to  the  library 
of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes,  valued  at  about  £600:  'The  finest  collection 
of  books,'  accordbg  to  President  Clap,  '  whkh  had  then  ever  been  brought  to 
America.' 


X 
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The  letter  to  Jobntoa,  whick  aeeotopaaied  'the  ioitraiMnt  of  ooovejriABOC^* 
hae  Dot  been  pubHshed,  or  oTen  mfctfed  to  in  n^  akeloh  of  hie  Uie  and  ben^ 
flMStioiia;  and  that  tD  Beotor  WiUiam  ia  Mt  to  be  fowid  anonK  the  ardUTae 
of  Tato  College. 

I^Uer  qf  J>Ban  BtrkdBf  i0  J)f,  Jbhiumk 
&«r.  Sib,-*  Loinioic>  M^  25,  Itdt. 

Some  part  of  the  benelbctiou  to  the  Oonege  of  Bemuda,  which  I  ooald  not 
return,  the  benefactors  being  deceased,  joined  with  the  aaaiataoceof  some  liTing 
frienda,  has  enabled  me,  without  anv  great  loaa  to  mxaeli^  to  dispose  of  my  iarm 
in  Rhode  Island  in  favor  of  the  College  hi  Connecticni  It  is  mj  opinion,  thait 
aa  human  learning  and  the  improveaienta  of  Reason  are  of  no  small  use  in  Re- 
ligion, so  it  would  veiy  much  forward  thoae  enda,  if  some  of  your  atudenta  were 
enabled  to  subsist  longer  at  their  studiei^  and  if  bj  a  public  trial  and  premium 
an  Emulation  were  inspired  into  all  This  method  of  encouraffement  hath  been 
found  useful  in  other  learned  societies,  and  I  think  it  oan  not  fiul  of  being  so  in 
one  wliere  a  person  ao  well  qualified  aa  youraelf  haa  auch  influenoa,  and  will 
bear  a  share  in  Ute  electiona.  I  have  been  a  long  time  indisposed  with  a  greait 
disorder  in  my  head ;  tliis  makea  any  application  hurtful  to  me^  which  must  ex* 
oose  my  not  writing  a  longer  letter  on  this  occasion, 

.  The  letter  you  sent  by  Mr.  Beach  I  reoeiyed,  and  did  him  all  the  aenriee  I 
could  with  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Soci^y.  He  promiaed  to  call  on  ma 
Wore  hia  return,  but  have  not  heard  of  him,  ao  am  obliged  to  recommend  this 
packet  to  Mr.  Newman's  care.  It  containa  the  inatrument  of  conveyance  in 
form  of  law,  together  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  President  Williama,  which  you  will 
deliver  to  him.  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to  procure  a  beneftctk>n  of  books 
for  the  College  library,  and  am  not  without  bopea  of  aoocesa.  There  bath  of 
late  been  published  here  a  treatise  against  thoae  who  are  called  Free  Thinkers, 
which  I  intended  to  have  sent  to  3rou  and  some  other  fKends  in  those  parts,  but 
On  aecond  thoaghts,  suspect  it  might  do  mischief  to  have  it  known  in  that  part 
«f  the  world  what  pernicious  opinions  are  boMly  eepouaed  bore  at  home.  My 
little  &mily,  I  thank  Qodj  are  well  My  beet  wishes  attend  vou  and  yoora 
My  wife  joins  her  services  witli  minou  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  by  the 
first  opportunity  after  this  hath  come  to  your  handa.  Direct  your  letter  to  Lord 
Percival,  at  his  house  in  Pall  MaO,  London,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  find  me 
wherever  I  am.  On  all  occasiona  I  ahall  be  glad  to  show  that  I  am  very  truly, 
Rev.  Sir,  your  laitbfiil  humble  aervant^  Gbob.  Bsrkklit. 

Johnson,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  that  *the  IVusteea,  though  they  made 
an  appearance  of  much  tfaankfUlbeaa»  were  almost  afraid  to  accept  the  noble 
donation,*-^uspeotiof  a  proaelytieiiig  dostgn,  and  reaoembering  the  effect  in 
previooB  yeara  of  Andean  divinity  upon  the  minds  of  some  of  tb^r  leadhig 
scholars.  But  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  the  books  and  lands  were  received,  and 
Berkeley  maintained  a  friendly  correspondenoe  with  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
lage to  the  end  of  hia  lifii. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  IT95,  the  Bishop  of  Ctoyne  (in  whkA  see  Dean 
lletkeley  was  consecrated  in  ItSSX  after  expressing  bis  satisfaction  that  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  family,  Benjamin  NicoU,  had  won  the  poaitk>n  of  scholar  of  the 
house,  remarks: — 

One  principal  end  proposed  by  me  was  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
With  the  Dissenters,  and  so  by  degreea  to  lessen  their  dislike  to  our  communion ; 
to  which  end  methooght  the  improving  their  minds  with  liberal  studies  might 
ffreatly  conduce,  as  I  am  very  sensible  that  vonr  own  discreet  behavk>r  and 
living  toward  them,  hath  very  much  forwarded  the  aame  effect 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  attended  the  puUio  examinationa  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
to  which  he  was  invited  aa  senior  Bpiaoopal  missionary  in  ilie  colony,  according 
to  the  terms  of  Berkeley's  gift,  wrote  in  1739,  that  his  scholarship  had  greatly 
advanced  classical  learning  in  the  college. 
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Bbt.  tSm,—  Cloths,  ^ti^twf  33, 1141. 

I  wn  obliged  for  the  Moocnt  yoa  hatr«  wnt  UM  of  ihe  proeperotts  estate 
•f  leaniing  in  your  Cfollege  of  Nefw  Hw^ea.  I  a^rove  of  the  regulations  made 
there^  and  am  partieuJar^  pleased  to  find  yoor  sons  have  made  such  «  progress 
as  appeare  from  their  el^ant  address  to  me  In  the  1Mb  tongue.  It  must 
indeed  give  oae  a  verf  sensible  satisftotion  to  hear  that  my  weak  endeavors 
have  been  of  some  oae  and  service  to  that  part  of  the  workL 

For  the  rest,  I  am  glad  to  dod  a  spirit  toward  learning  prevail  in  those  parts, 
paitbiliariy  New  York,  where  yon  say  a  ooUege  Is  prq)e<4ed,  which  has  my  best 
wishes.  At  the  same  time  I  am  sony  that  tlie  condition  of  Ireland,  containing 
sach  numbers  of  poor  aneducaied  people,  for  whose  sake  Charity  Schools  are 
ereotittg  throughout  the  kingdom,  obligeth  us  to  draw  charities  fimn  England; 
ao  fiir  are  we  from  being  able  to  extend  our  bounty  to  New  York,  a  countty  hi 
proportion  much  richer  than  our  own.  But  as  you  are  pleased  to  desire  my 
advice  upon  this  undertaking,  I  send  the  tbUowing  faints  to  be  enlarged  and  Im- 
tMToved  by  your  own  Judgment 

I  would  not  advise  the  applying  to  Bnghind  for  chaiters  Or  statutes  (which 
might  cause  great  trouble^  expense,  and  delayX  ^t  to  do  I3ie  business  quietly 
within  themselves. 

I  believe  it  may  suffice  to  begin  with  a  President  and  two  Fellows.  If  they 
Oan  procure  but  three  fit  persons,  I  doubt  nbt  the  college  jfiom  the  smallest  be- 
guinings  would  soon  grow  considerable:  I  should  conceive  good  hopes  were 
yott  at  the  head  of  it 

Let  them  by  all  means  supply  themselves  out  of  the  seminaries  in  New  Bng' 
land.  For  I  am  very  apprehensive  none  can  be  got  In  Old  England  (who  are 
willing  to  go)  worth  sending. 

Let  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  be  well  taught  Be  this  the  first  care  as  to 
learning.  But  the  principal  care  must  be  good  lifo  and  morals  to  which  (as  well 
as  to  study)  early  hours  and  temperate  meals  will  much  conduce. 

If  the  terms  for  degrees  are  the  same  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  this  would 
give  credit  to  the  College,  and  pave  the  way  for  admitting  theur  graduates  ad 
mudtm  in  the  English  universities. 

Small  premiums  ui  books,  or  distinctk>ns  hi  habit,  may  prove  uselUl  encour- 
agements to  the  students. 

I  would  advise  that  the  building  be  regular,  plain,  and  cheap,  and  that  each 
Student  have  a  small  room  (about  ten  foet  square)  to  himself 

I  recommended  this  nascent  seminary  to  an  English  bishop,  to  try  what 
might  be  done  thera  But  by  his  answer  It  seems  the  colony  is  Judged  rich 
enough  to  educate  its  own  youth. 

Colleges  fnm  smaU  beginnings  grow  great  by  subsequent  bequests  and  bene- 
ihctkms.  A  small  matter  will  sufllce  to  set  one  a  going.  And  when  this  is  once 
well  done,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  go  on  and  thrive.  The  chief  concern  must 
be  to  set  out  in 'a  good  method,  and  introduce,  firom  the  very  first,  a  good  taste 
Into  the  society.  F6r  this  end,  the  prindpal  expense  should  be  in  making  a 
handsome  provisk>n  for  the  President  and  FeQows. 
30 
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Dr.  IWMiUifi  io  Ihr.  Johnwn  of  StraifoTd, 
Ret.  Sib,-—  Philadelphia,  August  9, 1160. 

At  my  return  home,  I  foond  your  &Tor  of  June  the  28th,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Clojne's  letter  iDdofled,  which  I  will  take  oure  of;  and  beg  leave  to  keep  % 
little,  longer. 

Mr.  Franoifl,  onr  Attorney  General,  who  was  with  me  at  your  hoose,  ftom  the 
converaation  titen  had  with  yon,  and  reading  some  of  your  pieces,  baa  conceiTed 
an  esteem  ibr  you  equal  to  mine.  The  character  we  have  given  of  you  to  the 
other  troateea,  and  the  sight  of  your  letters  relating  to  the  Academy,  has  made 
them  very  desirous  of  engaging  you  in  that  design,  as  a  person  whose  experi- 
ence and  judgment  would  be  of  great  use  in  forming  rules  and  establishing  good 
methods  in  the  beginning,  and  whose  name  for  learning  would  give  it  a  reputa> 
tioD.  We  only  lament  that,  in  the  in&nt  state  of  our  funds,  we  can  not  make 
you  an  offer  equal  to  your  merit  But  as  the  view  of  being  useful  has  most 
weight  with  generous  and  benevolent  minds,  and  in  this  affair  you  may  do  great 
service,  not  only  to  the  present  but  to  future  generatfons,  I  flatter  myself  some- 
times that  if  you  were  here,  and  saw  things  as  they  are,  and  conversed  a  little 
with  our  people,  you  might  be  prevailed  with  to  remove.  I  would  therefore 
earnestly  press  you  to  make  us  a  visit  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can  \  and  in 
the  mean  time,  let  me  represent  to  you  some  of  the  circumstances  as  they 
appear  to  me. 

1.  The  Trustees  of  the  Academy  are  applying  for  a  charter,  which  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  improving  and  modeling  our  constitution  in  such  a  manner  ai^ 
when  we  have  your  advice,  shall  appear  best  I  suppose  we  shall  have  power 
to  form  a  regular  college. 

2.  If  you  undertake  the  management  of  the  English  Education,  I  am  satisfied 
the  Trustees  would,  on  your  account,  make  the  salary  £100  pounds  sterling^ 
(they  have  already  voted  £150  curren<7,  which  is  not  iar  from  it),  and  pay  the 
charge  of  your  removal  Your  son  might  also  be  employed  as  tutor  at  £60  or 
perhaps  £70  per  annum. 

a.  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  our  church  is  not  sufficient  to  accommodate 
near  the  number  of  people  who  would  willingly  have  seats  there.  The  build* 
ings  increase  very  ftst  toward  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the 
principal  merchants  now  live  there;  which  being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  present  church,  people  begin  to  talk  much  of  building  another,  and 
ground  has  been  offered  as  a  gift  for  that  purpose.  The  Trustees  of  the  Acad- 
emy are,  tliree-fourths  of  them,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
rest  men  of  moderate  principles.  They  have  reserved  in  the  building  a  laiige 
hall  for  occasional  preaching,  public  lectures,  orations^  etc ;  it  is  10  feet  by  60, 
Aimished  with  a  handsome  pulpit,  seats,  eta  In  this  Mr.  Tennent  collected  his 
congregation,  who  are  now  building  him  a  meeting-house.  In  the  same  place,  by 
giving  now  and  then  a  lecture,  you  might,  with  equal  ease,  collect  a  congregation 
that  would,  in  a  short  time,  build  you  a  church,  if  it  ahould  be  agreeable  to  jrou. 

In  the  meantime,  I  imagine  you  will  receive  something  considerable  yearly, 
arising  from  marriagea  and  christening  in  the  best  femiKes^  etc.,  not  to  mention 
presents  that  are  not  unfrequent  from  a  wealthy  people  to  a  minister  they  like ; 
and  though  the  whole  may  not  amount  to  more  tlian  a  due  support  yet  I  think 
it  will  be  a  comfortable  one.    And  when  you  are  well  settled  in  a  church  of 
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yonr  own,  yotxr  son  may  be  tjoalified  by  yean  and  ezperienoe  to  sneeeed  you 
in  the  Academy;  or  if  yon  rather  chooae  to  oontinne  in  tiie  Academy,  your  son 
might  probably  be  fixed  fax  the  Ohnrch. 

These  are  my  prhrate  sentiments,  which  I  have  commnnicated  only  to  Mr. 
Flrands,  who  entirely  agrees  with  me.  I  acquainted  ttie  Trustees  that  I  would 
writs  to  yon,  but  oould  give  them  no  dependence  that  you  would  be  prevailed 
<m  to  remove^    They  wQl,  however,  treat  with  no  other  till  I  liave  your  answer. 

You  will  see  by  our  newspaper,  which  I  indoee,  that  the  Corporation  of  this 
-dty  have  voted  £200  down,  and  £100  a  year  out  of  their  revenues  to  th^ 
Trustees  of  the  Academy.  As  tbey  are  a  perpetual  body,  choosing  their  own 
successors,  and  so  not  subject  to  be  changed  by  the  caprice  of  a  governor  ot 
of  the  people,  and  as  eighteen  of  the  members  (some  the  most  leading)  are 
of  the  Trustees,  we  look  on  this  donation  to  be  as  good  as  so  much  real  estate; 
behig  confident  it  will  be  conttened  as  long  as  it  is  well  applied,  and  even  in- 
creased, if  there  should  be  occasieo.  We  have  now  near  £5,000  subscribed, 
and  expect  some  considerable  sums  besides  may  be  procured  fh>m  the  merchants 
of  London  trading  hither.  And  as  we  are  fai  the  center  of  the  Colonies,  a 
healthy  place,  with  plenty  of  provisions,  we  s«q>pose  a  good  Academy  here  may 
draw  num^ms  of  youth  for  education  fi!om  the  neighboring  Colonies,  and  even 
fiom  the  West  Indies. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson's  answer  presenting  the  difficnlties  in  the 
way  of  his  accepting  Dr.  Franklin's  proposal,  and  aa  invitation  from 
JEtev.  Richard  Peters  to  visit  Philadelphia^  Dr.  Frankl&u  wrote  again 
on  the  S8d  of  Avgnst,  1760 : — 

Dear  Sat,— We  received  your  fiivorof  the  10th  inst  ICr.  Peters  will  hardly 
have  time  to  write  to  you  per  this  post,  and  I  must  be  sborl  Mr.  Francis  spent 
the  last  evening  with  me,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  hear  that  you  seriously  medi- 
tate a  visit  after  the  middle  of  next  month,  and  that  you  will  inform  us  by  a 
Ihie  when  to  expect  you.  We  drank  your  health  and  Ifrs.  Johnson's,  remem- 
bering your  kind  entertainment  of  us  at  Stratford. 

I  think,  with  you,  that  nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  public  weal, 
than  to  form  and  train  up  youth  in  wisdom  and  virtua  Wise  and  good  men  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  strengtii  of  a  state  fhr  more  so  tiian  riches  or  arms,  which, 
under  the  management  of  ignorance  and  wickedness,  often  draw  on  destruction, 
instead  of  promoting  the  safety  of  a  people.  And  though  the  culture  bestowed 
on  youth  be  successful  only  with  a  few,  yet  the  influence  of  those  few,  for  the 
service  in  tiieir  power,  may  be  very  great  Even  a  single  woman,  that  was 
wise,  by  her  wisdom  saved  a  dty. 

I  think,  also,  that  general  virtue  is  more  prdbaMy  to  be  expected  and  obtained 
ftom  the  education  of  youth  than  fit)m  the  exhortation  of  adult  persons;  bad 
habits  and  vices  of  the  mind  bebg^  like  diseases  of  the  body,  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  cured. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  talents  for  the  education  of  youth  are  the  gift  of  God; 
and  that  he  on  whom  they  are  bestowed,  whenever  a  way  is  opened  for  the  use 
of  them,  is  as  strongly  called  as  if  he  heard  a  voice  ih>m  heaven.  Nothing  more 
surely  pointing  out  duly,  in  a  public  service,  than  ability  and  opportunity 
of  performing  it 

I  have  not  yet  discoursed  with  Dr.  Jenney  concerning  your  removal  hither. 
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Toa  haT«  BeMon,  I  own,  to  dooU  wbeti^  jrow  «>iDliig  od  the  Ibot  I  proposed 
would  Dot  be  du^groeable  to  himi  tbongh  X  think  it  4>aght  not  For  aboqld  his 
particular  interest  be  somewbat  affected  b/  it,  that  4Might  not  to  stand  in  oook 
petition  with  the  general  gpood;  eep^ciaUy  aa  it  csen  not  be  vnueh  affected,  he 
ibeing  old,  and  rich,  and  witboat  children.  I  wUl,  bowaf'Or,  leam  bis  BflntJmems 
ibeibre  the  next  post  But  whatsFer  iaflneaoe  tbej  might  hare  on  jonr  detar- 
minationa  abont  lemoTing,  tiisf  need  have  none  on  yonr  Intention  of  Tisiting. 
And  if  700  fiivor  us  with  the  vist,  It  ia  not  neonniniy  that  yen  should  prorioaaly 
write  to  him  to  leara  his  dispositions  about  year  remoTal,  ahioe  yon  wiU  see  bim, 
and  when  we  are  all  together  these  things  sDay  be  bettor  aettiad  in  conTersatkn 
than  bj  letteiB  at  a  diatanoe.  Tour  tenderness  of  the  Gbusefa's  peaoe  is  truly 
laudable;  but,  methinki^  to  build  a  new  ohurch  in  a  growing  place  is  not 
properly  dividing  but  multiplying;  and  will  really  be  a  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  these  who  wcHvhip  God  in  that  way.  Many  who  can  not  now  be 
accommodated  in  the  church  go  to  other  places  or  stay  at  home ;  and  if  we  bad 
another  church,  many,  who  go  to  other  places  or  stay  at  home,  would  go  to 
4^hurch.  I  suppose  the  interest  of  the  Ghnneh  has  been  far  from  safibring  in 
Boston  by  the  building  of  two  new  churches  there  in  my  memoiy.  I  had  for 
^vend  years  nailed  against  the  wall  of  my  honse^  a  pigeon-box  that  would  hold 
six  pair;  and  though  they  bred  as  fiist  as  my  neighbor's  pigeona,  I  never  had 
more  than  six  pair;  the  old  and  strong  driving  out  the  young  and  weak,  and 
obliging  them  to  seek  new  habitations.  At  length  I  put  up  an  addicional  box, 
with  apartments  for  entertaining  twelve  pair  more,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with 
Inhabitants,  by  the  overflowings  of  my  first  box  aind  of  others  In  the  neighboN 
hood.    This  I  take  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  the  building  a  new  church  here. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  made  some  suggestion  as  to  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  former  respecting  an  Academy : — 

Beab  Sib,— I  received  your  fiivor  of  the  11th  inst,  and  thank  you  for  the 
hint  your  give  of  the  omission  in  the  *Idea.*  The  *  Sacred  Classics '  are  read  in 
the  English  achool,  though  I  forgot  to  mention  them.  And  I  shall  propose  at 
the  meetiog  of  ^be  Schools,  after  the  Holidays,  that  the  English  master  read 
select  portions  of  them  daily  with  the  prayers,  as  yon  advlae. 

But  if  you  can  be  thus  useful  to  us  at  this  distance,  how  much  more  might 
you  be  so  if  you  were  present  with  us,  and  had  the  immediate  inspection  and 
government  of  the  schools.  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  that  Mr.  Martin,  our 
Bector,  died  suddenly  of  a  quinsy.  His  boc(y  was  carried  to  the  church,  re- 
spectfully attended  by  the  trustees,  all  the  masters  and  scholars  in  their  order, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  citizens.  Hr.  Peters  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
and  gave  him  the  just  and  honorable  character  he  deaerved.  The  schools  are 
noV  broke  up  for  Christmas,  and  will  not  meet  again  till  the  Yth  of  Januaiy. 
Mr.  Peters  took  care  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  school  after  Mr.  Martin's  death  tQl 
the  breaking  up.  And  Mr.  Allison,  a  dissenting  minister,  has  promised  to  con- 
tiuue  that  care  for  a  month  after  their  next  meeting.  Is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  make  us  a  visit  in  that  time ;  X  hope  by  the  next  post  to  know  something  of 
your  sentiments,  that  4^  may  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  to  the  Trustees 
concerning  the  probability  of  your  being  prevailed  with  tp  remove  hither. 

The  Engliah  master  is  Mr.  Dove,  a  gentleman  about  your  age,  who  ibnnerly 
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taiight  grammar  aixteen  ymn  $^  Gfaieh«8lef  in  England.    He  is  an  excellent 
iuntor,  and  hia  aaholara  hvn  mad»  n  aarprWng  prog«ea& 

Dr.  Johnatm  ib  Dr.  TnuiXiitn. 
DiAA  So, — ^I  wnr  write  my  most  thankftd  ndaMiAe^giiMnli  ttft  yoat  Uf6 
kind  lattan  of  Deoembei  24  and  Janvaiy  8^  and  hare  naeived  joor  moat  oblige 
ing  lettera  of  the  aommer  before  laati  to  wbioh  you  fefer  ma  There  waa  one 
of  Angnat  23,  to  which  I  did  not  make  a  particular  reply  by  reaaon  of  my  ill- 
neaa  at  that  time.  In  that  you  reaaoned,  I  own,  in  a  very  forcible  manner  upon 
the  head  of  duty.  You  argued  that  ability,  with  opportunity,  manifestly  point- 
ad  out  duty,  aa  though  it  were  a  voice  from  Heaven.  I^hia,  Sir,  I  agree  to,  and 
therefore  have  alwaya  endeavored  to  uae  what  little  ability  I  have  that  way  in 
the  beat  manner  I  could,  having  never  been  without  p^pil8,  of  one  aort  or  other,, 
half  a  year  at  a  time,  and  aeldom  that,  for  thirty-eight  yeara.  And,  thank  God, 
I  have  the  great  aatlaftiction  to  aee  aome  of  them  in  the  firat  pulpita,  not  only  in 
Connecticut,  but  alao  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  others  in  aome  of  the  first 
placea  in  the  land.  But  I  am  now  plainly  hi  the  declme  of  life,  both  aa  to  ac- 
tivity of  body  and  vigor  of  mind,  and  must^  therefore,  condder  myself  as  being 
an  Emeritus^  and  unfit  for  any  new  aituation  in  the  world,  or  to  enter  on  any 
new  buainesa,  especially  at  auch  a  distance  firom  my  hitherto  sphere  of  action 
and  my  preaent  aituation,  where  I  have  aa  mudi  duty  on  my  handa  as  I  am 
capable  ot,  and  where  my  removal  would  make  too  great  a  breach  to  be  counter- 
vailed by  any  good  I  am  capable  of  doing  elsewhere,  for  which  I  have  but  a 
small  chance  left  for  much  opportunity.  So  that  I  muafc  b^  my  good  friends  at 
Philadelphia  to  excuse  me,  and  I  pray  God  they  may  ba  directed  to  a  better 
choice.  And  aa  Providence  haa  so  unexpectedly  provided  so  worthy  a  person 
as  Mr.  Dove  for  your  other  purpose,  I  hope  the  same  good  Providence  will  pro- 
vide for  this.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Me.  Winthrop,  tlie  Profesaoc 
at  Cambridge^  but  by  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  perhape  he  might  da 

Dr.ISranUmtaDt.Mmmm^M^^  1762. 
Our  Academy,  which  you  ao  kindly  inquire  after,  goea  on  weU.  Since  Mr. 
Martin's  diBath,  the  Latin  and  Gaeak  aobool  has  been  nnder  the  «an  of  Mr.  ABi* 
aon,  a  Siaaenttng  mimater,  well  akiilad  inr  those  languagea  and  long  praat&oed  in^ 
teaching.  But  he  rafoaad  the  Beclomhiiii,  or  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  tiiai 
government  of  the  other  achoola.  So  that  remaina  vaean^  and  obliges  the> 
Trustees  to  mora  freqnent  viaitai  We  have-  now  several  yoang  genttemen  de- 
sivons  of  entedng  on  tba  study  of  Philoaopby,  and  Laotuvea  are  to  be  opened^ 
t^ia  week:  Mr.  AUiaon  nndavtakea  Logb  and  Ethiea,  making  yoor  work  bis» 
toxttooeaomentandkctaKenpon.  Mr.  Peters  and  some  other  gentiamen  under- 
take the  other  brandwv  ^  v®  ^»tt  ^  provided  with  a  Hector  capable  of  the. 
wholf^  who  may  atfeaod  whoHj  to  the  f natanattona  of  youth  in  the  higher  parts 
of  learning  aa  they  ooiM  oof  fitted  flNmi  the  lower  adioda.  Oar  pR)prietors' 
have  lately  wrote  that  they  are  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  design,  will 
take  our  Seminary  under  their  patronage^  giva  ua  a  charter,  andf  aa  an  eameat 
of  their  benevolence^  Five  Hundre<L  Ponada  aterling.  And  by  cor  opening  a 
charity  adwol,  in  whieh  near  one*  hnndred  poor  cblhiTCn  are  tang^t  Keading, 
Writings  and  Arithmetic,  with  the  rudiments  of  religion,  we  have  gained  the 
general  good  wiH  of  all  sorts  of  people,  fit>m  whence  donations  and  bequesta 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  accrue  iiom  time  to  time. 
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Dr.  Johna^n  to  I^rmidmt  CU^. 

Dr.  Johnson,  after  accepting  the  preudency  of  the  new  coll^^ 
in  New  York,  writes  to  President  C^ap  of  Tale  College,  in  reference 
to  the  denial  by  the  latter  of  the  privilege  once  accorded  to  the 
children  of  Episcopal  parents  of  attending  a  church  in  which  a 
Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propi^tion  of  the  Gospel  offici- 
ated, as  follows : — 
Ret.  aitd  Dbae  Sir, —  '  Stratford,  IHh-uary  6,  lT5i. 

I  thank  jou  for  your  kind  coDgratnlatioii  on  mj  being  chosen  President 
of  their  intended  College  at  New  York,  and  I  shall  desire,  hj  all  means,  if  I 
undertake  it,  to  hold  a  good  correspondeDoe  not  only  as  Colleges  but  as  Chris- 
tians, supposing  you  and  the  Fellows  of  your  College  act  on  the  same  eqoita* 
ble.  Catholic^  and  Christian  principles  as  we  unanimoosly  propose  to  act  upon, 
i.  f .,  to  admit  that  the  chOdren  of  the  Church  may  go  to  church  when  ever  they 
hare  opportunity,  as  we  think  of  nothing  but  to  admit  that  the  children  of  dis- 
senting parents  have  leave  to  go  to  their  meetings ;  nor  can  I  see  any  thing  like 
an  argument*  hi  all  you  have  said  to  Justify  the  forbidding  it  And  I  am  pro- 
digiously mistaken  if  you  did  not  tell  me  it  was  an  allowed  and  settled  rule 
with  you  heretofora 

The  only  point  in  question,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is,  whether  (here  ought  of 
right  to  he  any  euch  law  in  your  OoUege  as^  either  in  words  or  hy  necessary  conse- 
quence^  forbids  the  liberty  we  wniendfor!  What  we  must  beg  leave  to  insist  on 
is.  Thai  there  ought  not;  and  thai  it  w  highly  tt^'uriaus  to  forbid  U;  unless  you 
can  make  it  appear  Thai  you  ever  had  a  righi  to  exclude  the  peopk  of  the  Church 
belonging  to  this  Colony^  from  having  the  benefit  of  Public  education  in  your  OoH" 
lege^  without  their  submitting  to  the  hard  condifion  of  not  being  aUowed  to  do  what 
they  believe  in  their  conscienoe  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to  do,  I  e^  to  reqwrs 
their  children  to  goto  church  whenever  they  have  opporiunityy  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  right  to  accept  and  hold  sMh  vast  hen^metions  from  genJOemenof  the  Church  of 
EngUmdf  wherewith  to  support  you  in  manUaMng  such  a  law  in  exehision  of  such 
a  liberty.  Can  you  think  those  gentiemen  woBld  ever  have  given  audi  benelko- 
tions  to  sQch  ft  purpose  1  And  ought  it  not  to  be  considerod,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  the  parente  of  these  children  contribute  also  their  proportion  every  year  to 
the  support  of  the  CoUege? 

Tour  aignment  in  a  former  letter  was,  That  it  is  ineonsisteDt  with  the  orig- 
inal design  of  the  finmderB^  whidi  was  only  to  provide  ministerB  for  your 
chnrcbesL  But  pray,  Sir,  why  may  not  our  Church  also  be  provided  for  with 
ministers  ftom  one  common  College  as  well  as  your  charcbes  7  And  ought  not 
the  CatboUo  design  of  the  prindpel  beoefootors  also  in  strict  }«stice  to  be  re- 
garded, who^  ui  the  sense  of  the  Engliah  law,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
founders?    See  Viner,  on  the  Title  Fouxnns.    IHrntMr,  TMs  view^  were^ 

*  Jeremiah  DumiMr,  Agent  of  the  Colonj  of  Cooneetieat^  writinf  to  Ckvr.  Saltoottall,  from 
■MUdle Temple [Londoo],  I4th  Aprif,  I71S,*Mjt:  'I  heutUjr oongretutate  you  upoo  tike  happf 
nnioo  of  the  Cviomj,  in  ixinf  the  Golfafe  el  New  Beven,  nllar  mmi*  diflbniieae  wHieh  Biflkt  htT* 
been  ntteodid  witk  UI  oeMe^aenoee.  Mt.  Ynto  ie  reiy  noeh  n^jpieed  nt  thie  g>od  newi^  nn4  ipow 
'  than  a  little  pleawd  with  his  beinf  the  Pfttnio  of  radi  a  teat  of  the  Moiee.  flavtaf  that  be  ex- 
pratMd  at  fint  nomt  kind  of  eoneern,  whether  it  was  well  In  him,  being  a  Churchman,  to  promote. an 
Aeademj  of  Dinenten.  But  when  we  had  ditootmed  that  point  fteetj,  he  appeared  eonTineed 
that  the  boiioMof  good  meo  te  to  ipna4  idifion  and  leaminfaneaff  ouAkiadwMioel  being  to* 
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I  had  not  opportOBity  of  knowing,  though,  doubUeas,  th^  were  the  same  that 
we  aappoae.  Bat  I  waa  knowing  to  Bishop  Berkelej*8,  which  were  that  bia 
great  Donation  should  be  equallj  fi>r  a  oommon  benefit^  without  respect  to 
parties.  For  I  wi|s  myself  the  piindpal,  I  maj  say  in  eflteot  the  only  person  in 
procuring  that  Donation,  and  with  those  generous,  Catholic^  and  charitable 
views;  though  you  (not  willing,  it  seems^  that  Posterity  should  ever  know  this) 
did  not  think  fit  to  do  me  the  justice  in  the  History  of  the  College  (though 
humbly  suggestedX  as  to  give  me  the  credit  of  any,  the  least  influence  on  him 
in  that  aflUr;  when  the  truth  is,  had  it  not  been  for  my  hiflnenoe^  it  would 
never  have  been  done^  to  which  I  waa  prompted  by  the  sincere  desire  that  it 
ahould  be  for  a  oommon  benefit,  when  I  could  hare  eaaly  procured  it  q>propri* 
ated  to  the  ChurchT  But  at  that  time  Mr,  WtOkuM  also  pretended  a  mighty 
Catholic  charitable  conviction  that  there  never  was  any  meaning  in  it;  it  being 
at  the  very  same  Juncture  that  he,  with  the  Hampshire  ministers^  his  &ther  at 
the  head  of  them,  were,  in  their  great  charify,  oontriviog  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
ofLondon^  by  means  of  which  they  hoped,  to  deprive  all  the  Church  people  in 
these  parts  of  their  mmistera,  and  them  of  their  support;  the  same  charitable 
aim  that  Mr,  Hobari  and  hia  friends  are  pursuing  at  this  day  I  And  now  you, 
Gentlemen,  are  so  severe  as  to  establish  a  law  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  a 
public  education  for  our  children  too,  unless  we  will  let  them— nay,  require  them 
to  go  out  of  our  own  houses  to  meetings  when  there  is  a  church  at  our  doors. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  must  say  this  appears  to  me  so  very  injurious^  that  I  must  think 
it  my  duty,  in  obedience  to  a  rule  of  the  Sociefy,  to  Join  with  my  brethren  in 
complaining  of  it  to  our  superiors  at  home,  if  it  be  insisted  upon, — ^which  is 
what  I  abhor  and  dread  to  be  brought  to;  and,  therefore,  by  the  love  of  our 
dear  country  (in  which  we  desire  to  live,  only  on  a  par  with  you,  in  all  Christian 
charityX  I  do  beseech  you,  Gentlemen,  not  to  insist  upon  it  Tell  it  not  in 
GaJOi!  much  less  in  the  ears  of  oiir  dear  mother  country,  that  any  of  her  daug^* 
ters  should  deny  any  of  her  children  leave  to  attend  on  her  worship  whenever 
they  have  opportunity  for  it  Surely  you  can  not  pretend  that  you  are  con- 
science-bound to  make  such  a  lawyer  that  it  would  be  an  infraction  of  liberty 
of  conadefice  for  it  to  be  repealed  firom  home^  as  you  intimate.  This  would  be 
carrying  matters  iar  indeed.  But  for  Gk>d's  sake  do  not  be  so  severe  to  think 
in  this  manner,  or  to  cany  things  to  this  pass  I  If  so,  let  Dissenters  never 
more  complain  of  their  heretofore  persecutions  or  hardships  in  England,  unless 
they  have  us  tempted  to  think  it  their  principle,  that  they  only  ought  to  be  tol- 
erated, in  order  at  length  to  be  established,  that  they  may  have  the  sole  priv- 
ilege of  persecuting  others.  But  I  beg  pardon  and  forbear;  only  I  desire  it 
may  be  considered,  how  ill  such  a  principle  would  sound  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  the  universal  Church  of  England  as  much  abhors  the  persecution  of  Dis- 
senters as  tliey  can  themselves.  It  may  also  deserve  to  be  considered  that  the 
€k)vemment  at  home  would  probably  be  so  fiur  flxmi  gomg  into  the  formality  of 
repeaUng  this  law  that  they  would  declare  it  a  nullity  in  itself;  and  not  only  ao^ 
but  even  the  corporation  that  hath  enacted  it;  inasmuch  as  it  seems  a  principle 
in  law  ihat  a  corporation  can  not  make  a  corporation,  nor  can  one  be  made  with- 
out his  Majesty's  act    See  Viner,  under  the  titles^  Cobporatioh  and  Bt-Laws. 

toodlj  atlMlMd  to  pttitioolw  TMwCt,  about  whleh  tho  world  novor  wot,  wMi  oovot  will  bo,  ofiowL 
Boridtn,  if  tbo  Diwiplhio  of  tho  Chofoh  of  Eochnd  bo  noit  ocroaoblo  to  Beriptim  and  primiUfW 
piaotioi^  tteo'a  oo  bettor  waj  to  nako  bhd  Masil^  of  it  thin  bj  giTiiy  thorn  good  loamim.' 
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WILLIAM  SAMUEL  JOfflTSOK,  LL.D. 

William  S.  Johnsov,  LL.D.,  the  bod  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jobnsoo,  and  who  bqo- 
oeeded  his  father  in  lt87  as  Preddent  of  King^s  ooUege,  was  born  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  October  14, 1727.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father  until  he  became  a 
member  of  Yale  college  in  1741,.  where  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1744,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  continued  his  studies  at  home,  adding  He* 
brew  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  officiating  as  catechist  and  reader  in  the 
misaionary  labors  of  his  father.  In  1747,  he  commenced  reading  law,  residing 
for  several  months  at  Cambridge,  and  following  a  course  marked  out  bj  a  friend, 
William  Smith,  who  graduated  at' Tale  in  1746,  and  became  Chief  Justice  in. 
Canada,  having  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  Crown  in  our  EevoUitionary  struggle. 
In  1761  and  1765,  he  was  cho^n  representative  from  Staflfbrd  to  the  Lower 
H^use  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1765,  he  was  appointed  assistant,  or 
member  of  the  Upper  House.  In  1766,  he  was  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  act  as  special  agent  befbre  the  King  and  Lords  m  Council  in  a  suit 
growing  out  of  a  tract  of  land  purchased  ftom  the  Mohegan  Indians.  He 
arrived  in  London  with  the  title  of  LL.D.,  fh>m  the  University  of  Oxford.  He. 
returned  to  Connecticut  ia  1771,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  *for 
his  faithful  services.' 

His  residence  and  business  in  London  brought  him  into  social  relations  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  and  official  position,  and  he  added  to  these 
advantages  a  tour  on  the  continent 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  delegate  from  Connecticut  in  the  Confederate  Congress  of 
1784,  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  which  was  referred,  on  the  4th  of 
l£arch,  1785,  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  western  lands.  This  committee,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  reported  an  ordinance,  by  which  '  the  central  section  of  every  township, 
was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  section  immediately  ad- 
Joining  the  same  to  the  northward,  for  the  support  of  religion.*  In  the  absence 
of  any  positive  authority  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  clause,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose,  that  the  member  fh>m  Connecticut,  whose  father  bad  written 
twenty-three  years  before  (1762)  to  ArchbishS^  Seeker, '  that  in  all  future  grants 
of  laige  tracts  of  land  for  townships,  or  villages,  the  patentees  should  be  re- 
quired to  sequester  a  competent  portion  fbr  the  support  of  religion  and  schools,' 
and  whose  own  attention  as  agent  in  London  had  been  called  to  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  reserving  portions  of  certain  towns  in  Litch- 
field county  for  the  support  of  schools  and  religion — should  have  moved  ui 
committee  to  secure  this  beneficent  provision.  It  is  a  m&tter  of  record,  that 
when  this  clause  was  under  discussion,  and  the  paragraph  rebiting  to  religion 
stricken  out  against  his  vote,  he  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'schools'  the  following:  'and  the  section  immediately  a(^oining  the  same  to  the 
northward,  for  charitable  uses.'    This  amendment  was  lost 

In  1772,  Dr.  Johnson  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut  As  the  troubles  with  the  mother  country  grew  more  serious^ 
be  fiivored  moderation ;  and  although  patriotic^  fell  behind  public  sentiment 
From  November  8,  1784,  to  Kay,  1787,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate 
Congress;  and  in  September  of  that  year,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  oonventioa 
which  framed  the  Constitiitioii  of  the  United  States^-  and  was  made  senator  hr 
1769.  In  1787,  he  became  president  of  Columbia  college,  which  his  fbtber  oi« 
ganised  in  1764;  resigned' his  position  in  1800,  and  died  November  14, 1819. 
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WILLIAM  SMITH,  D.D^  AND  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION, 

IN  FimniTLVAlflA  raioB  TO  ifloa 


XSMOIR.* 

WjLUAM  Smith,  the  first  Provost  of  the  College,  Academy,  and 
Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotlandi 
abont  the  year  1727,  and  was  n  graduate  of  the  university  of  his 
native  city  in  1747.  The  three  years  following  were  spent  in  teach* 
ing  a  parochial  school ;  and  in  1750  he  was  sent  np  to  London,  in. 
fortherance  of  some  plan  for  the  better  endowment  of  sach  schools* 
In  1761,  he  embarked  for  New  York,  as  private  tntor  of  two  sons 
of  Governor  Morris^  on  Long  Island,  in  whose  family  he  resided,  for 
two  years.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  contribaled  to  the 
discussion  of  &  plan  of  a  college  for  New  York,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*A  General  Idea  of  the  College  of  Mirania!  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  Dc  Franklin,  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
oiganiaation  of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadel- 
phia. As  the  views  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  received  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  were  the  avowed  basis  on  which  the 
author  constituted  the  ourricolum  of  the  College  and  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  Academy  and  College  in  Chestertown, 
Maryland,  while  under  his  administration  from  1770  to  1780,  they 
are  of  historical  uapoctanoe  ia  the  development  of  American  Col- 
legiate Education. 

TheAcadeiwfi  ol  ThUadi^hia. 

Aa  early  as.  1744,  Franklin  j^j^cted  the  establishment  of  an 
Academy,  bat  Ming  to^  seoove  the  active  cooperation  of  Dr,  Petera^ 
as  Rector,  he  postponed  fhrther  action  tin  1749,  when  he  issued 
hift  PropoeaU  Relative  ta  the  Sducatum  of  Yoftntk  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  secured  the  subscription^  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
five  years,  by  the  way  of  endowment,  and  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
pounds^  and  m  yearly  eontribvtioii'  of  one  hondred  pounds  per  yeat' 
fi>r  the  same  purpose.  The  affaira  of  the  institution  were  com- 
mitted to  twenty^ouF  Unstaoa  elMted  by  the  subscribers,  and  the 
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schools  were  opened  in  hired  rooms  about  the  beginning  of  1*150. 
The  rooms  proved  too  cramped  for  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
Franklin,  from  his  position  in  the  Board  of  Tnistees,  as  well  as  in 
the  Association  which  built  a  meeting-house  for  the  special  accom- 
modation of  Mr.  Whitefield,  was  able  to  secure  that  building  for  the 
use  of  his  Academy,*  as  well  as  accommodation  for  a/rM  school,  or 
a  charity  school,  which  was  accordingly  opened  in  1751,  according 
to  the  following  notice  in  his  Oasette  for  Sept  19,  of  that  year. — 

*  Notice  b  hereby  given,  that  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  a  free 
Mchool  will  be  opened  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Academy,  at  the  New  Building,  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children  gratis  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.'  In  Oct.,  1752, 
notice  is  taken  of  the  '  Charity  School,  opened  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Academy,  as  being  attended  by  over  one  hundred  poor  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  had  never  been  sent  to  any  school  before ;  nor 
did  it  seem  likely  many  of  them  would  ever  have  been  sent  to  any 
school,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  institution.'  The  establishment 
of  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  in  this  building,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  ground  which  afterward  proved  an  endowment  of  over 
$600,000,  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Franklin — *The  whole  care  and 
trouble  of  agreebg  with  the  workmen,  purchasing  the  material,  and 
superintending  the  work  fell  upon  me,'  he  remarks,  in  his  Autobiog- 
raphy. He  adds,  forty  years  after  the  Academy  was  installed  in  its 
spacious  rooms — '  I  have  been  continued  one  of  its  Trustees  from 
the  beginning,  and  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
number  of  the  youth,  who  have  received  their  education  in  it,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  improved  abilities,  serviceable  in  public  stations, 
and  ornaments  to  their  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  Plan  of  the  CoDege 
of  Mirania,  the  Academy  was  composed  of  three  schools — one  for 
Latin,f  one  for  English,  and  one  for  Mathematics.  Rev.  Francis 
Allison  was  Rector,  and  master  of  the  Latin  school ;  David  James 

•Tba  detignatiM  firco  bj  Ddbt  te  cm  «!  tlM  diumiow  pn^wU  dBvalopad  bj  him,  in  Um 

•  Enay '  to  whioh  Franklin  aoknowMfad  bit  obligatinna.  For  aztiacU  from  this  Enaj  ralativa  to 
Cha  Famala  Aeadamy,  Military  Aeadamy,  ke.,  laa  Am.  low.  of  Bd.    Inlania.  flariai,  voL  i.  p.  tf7. 

t  AMwoffh  a  Hannah  ndToaaia  oT  tha  Bi^ih  aahool,  Jk.  Fkaaklin  did  not  ondarmtoa  tha 
acquitition  of  tha  Latin  and  Graak  langoafM  and  litaratnra— *  Whan  youth  ara  toU  that  tha  fraal 
man  whom  liTas  and  aetiom  thay  laad  in  hirtory  tpoka  two  of  tha  bait  lanfoafM  that  erar  w«i«^ 
Cha  mart  azpva«ira,eopio«»  and  baaniifol;  that  tha  SnaitwritJagi^  tha  moitoonaeteompaaltiooi, 
tha  motC  paKaet  prodnationa  of  homan  wit  and  wbdom  ara  in  thoaa  lasfvaffm  whioh  havaaadnrad 
afai,  and  will  aodura  wbila  thara  ara  man ;  that  no  tranahitiont  can  do  tham  joatica,  or  fiva  tha 
^taasura  found  la  rsadinf  tha  oriftaak  that  thoaa  lanfoafM  oontain  aO  Miaooa,  that  ooa  of  tham 
It  baeoma  alnxitt  nnlTarml,  bainf  Iha  langnaga  of  laamad  man  in  aO  aoontriat,  and  that  to  andar- 
atand  tham  it  a  dittinguhhlor  otaamant,  thay  may  ha  thaiahy  nmda  dmiiontaf  leaniqr  tiMM 
lanfoagat,  and  thair  indntry  thaipanad  in  tha  a^iQiillioB  of  th«k' 
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Dove  was  master  of  the  English  school ;  and  Theophilos  Qreen  was 
master  of  the  Mathematical  school.  In  Maj,  1763,  Dr.  Franklin 
writes  to  Mr.  Smith—'  Mr.  Peters  has  jost  now  been  with  me,  and 
we  compared  notes  on  yoor  new  piece.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
scheme  of  Education,  however  excellent,  but  what  is  in  onr  opinion 
very  practicable.  The  great  difficulty  wUl  be  to  -find  the  Aratus 
[the  ideal  name  given  to  the  Principal  of  the  Ideal  College  of  Mi- 
rania]  and  other  principal  persons  to  carry  it  into  execution.  For 
my  own  part  I  know  not  when  I  have  read  a  piece  that  has  more 
affected  me, — so  noble  and  just  are  the  sentiments,  so  warm  and 
animated  the  language/ 

The  OoOege  of  Mirtmkh^Iharaeis. 
Tbe  following  idea  of  a  Seminary  of  Learning:,  adapted  to  the  drcumstances 
of  a  young  colony,  was  drawn  up  and  published,  at  the  desire  of  some  gentle* 
men  of  New  York,  who  were  appointed  to  receive  proposals  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  a  College  in  that  province;  and  it  contains  a  pretty  exact 
representation  of  what  the  author  is  now  endeavoring  to  reahze  in  the  Seminary 
over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside  in  another  colony,  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  no  improper  introduction  to  the  subsequent  aoooont  of  that  Seminary. 

These  extracts  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  ideal  of  a  Col- 
lege in  the  field  when  the  author  labored  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl* 
vania,  at  the  date  of  their  earlier  and  hter  publication.  The  College 
originated  in  a  desire  of  the  Mirapians  to  secure  for  their  province 
the  protection  of  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  nationalize  the  laige 
number  of  foreigners  who  had  sought,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  a  country  of 
such  natural  advantages  of  climate  and  soiL 

They  reflected  that  the  only  method  of  making  these  natural  advantages  of 
lasting  use  to  themselves  and  posterity,  the  only  infallible  source  of  tranquillity, 
happiness,  and  glory,  was  to  contrive  and  execute  a  proper  scheme  for  forming 
a  succession  of  sober,  Tirtnous,  industrious  citizens,  and  checking  the  course 
of  growing  luxury.  They  were  oonyinced  that^  without  a  previous  good  educa- 
tion, the  best  laws  are  little  better  than  verba  mtfiontta,  and  would  often  be  in- 
fringed by  powerful  villainy;  that  the  magistrate  can  at  best  but  fHghten  yice 
iato  a  corner,  and  that  it  is  ednoation  alone  which  can  mend  and  rectify  the  heart. 

They  saw  also,  that^  among  the  fbreignera,  who  were  as  numerous  as  the 
Bnglish  themseWes,  many  distinotiona  were  forming  upon  their  difTerent  cus- 
toms, languages,  and  extraction^  which,  by  creating  separate  interests,  might, 
in  the  issue,  prove  fhtal  to  government  Ihey  wMv  judged,  therefore,  that 
nothing  oould  so  much  contribute  to  make  such  a  mixtura  of  people  coalesce 
and  unite  in  one  common  interest^  as  the  common  education  of  all  toe  youth  at 
the  same  public  schools  under  the  eye  of  the  civil  authority.  By  these  means, 
said  they,  indissoluble  connections  and  friendships  will  be  formed,  prejudices 
worn  oft,  and  tbe  youth  will,  in  time,  either  fbrget  their  extraction,  or,  from  a 
more  liberal  education  and  manly  turn  of  thought,  learn  to  contemn  those  idle 
distinctions  that  arise  among  the  vulgar,  because  their  fothers  first  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent language,  or  drew  air  in  a  different  dime. 

Tbe  object  they  kept  always  in  sight,  was  the  easiest,  simplest,  and  most 
natural  method  of  forming  youth  to  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  private  and 
public  virtue;  and  therefore  they  did  not  scruple  to  reject  some  things  com- 
monly taught  at  cdlegm  to  add  others,  and  shorten  or  invert  the  order  of 
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others^  tm  tMBt  suited  t&eftr  ciroitti8ttuiee&  fh^  often  had  this  sentenoe  iff 
their  month,  which,  I  think,  in  other  worda^  I  bBMr»  iwcl  in  Tiilotaon,  that  th«r 
knowledge  of  what  tends  neither  directlj  nor  indirectly  to  make  better  men 
and  better  eitisens,  is  but  »  knowledge' of  trifles:  II  iff  not  learning,  bnt  « 
i9)eciou8  and  ingenloaasortof  idleness. 

With  regard  to  learning,  the  Miranians  divide  the  whole  body  of  people  mto 
t^o  grand  classes.  The  fint  consists  of  those  designed  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessious;  bj  which  .they  undenBtand  diyinity,  law^  phyflic;  and  the  chief  officer 
of  the  State.  The  second  class  consists  of  those  designed  for  the  meohanical* 
professional  and  all  the  remaining' people  of  tile  country. 

Ajay  scheme^  then,  that  either  poopoaea  to  teanh  both  these  grand  dasass 
after  the  same  manner,  or  is  wholly  calculated  Sn  one  of  them,  without  regard- 
ing the  other,  must  be  very  defective.  Ahdf  yet  scr  it  is;  that  public  seminarlesr 
aire  almost  universally  ^oolated  for  tfao  first  claas;  ^ila  a  collegiate  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  latter  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  This  class  of  people,  by 
for  the  most  numerous,  being  also  the  hands  and  stwmgth  of  every  government 
are  overlooked,  and  have  nothing  but  this  altenuitive  left  them,  either  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  small  portion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  they  can  glean  at 
private  schools,  or  to  go  through  a  course  of  leaniing  at  colleges,  for  which 
they  have  neither  time  nor  use. 

Jbsademy  or  Median4^$  SAool 

These  eon^derations  gave  rise  to  what  is  caUed  the  ICechanic's  Sdiool,  or 
Academy,  in  tSiis  seminary,  whidi  is  no  other  waj  connected  with  what  ir 
called  the  College,  (by  way  of  distinction)  than  by  bemg'  under  the  inspection 
of  the  same  trustees,  and  the  government  of  the  same  body  of  masters.  Most 
of  the  branches  of  science^  taught  in  the  cofiege,  are  taught  in  this  school;  but 
then  they  ate  taught  without  languages^  and  in  a  moie  compendious  manner,  ar 
the  df  cumstsBces  and  bushiess  of  the  common  daas  of  people  require.  Thisr 
school  is  so  much  like  the  Bnglish  school  and  academy  in  Philadelphia,  that  a 
particular  aooount  of  it  here  is  BeedlessL 

Nine  years  are  sufficient  to  complete  ito  meclianac*s  education  in  this  school; 
proportionable  to  whidi  are  nme  forms  or  chiaKS.  In  the  three  lowest,  English 
is  taught  grammaticallf,  and  as-  a  language,  with  writing.  In  the  six  higher 
classes,  English  and  writing  are  continued,  at  the  same  time  that  aocount& 
mathematics,  oratory,  chronology,  history,  the  moet  plain  and  usefhl  parta  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  are  taught;  to  which  is  added,  something 
of  husbandiT  and  chamistr]^  which,  aa  unproved  of  late^  th^  esteem  a  very 
uaaful  brandi  of  instruolion. 

Thus,  at  about  fifl«en  years  of  age,  tlie  meohanie's  education  is  finished;  and 
he  comes  out  well  <|ua]ifled  to  soake  a  good  figusa  in  ewiy  profeasioo,  whereia 
languages  are  not  required. 

tkeLatinSdMl 

This  sdiool  is  dMdtod  iHl»  ftre  great  fbrms,  of  clusas;  corresponding  to  the 
five  years  the  youth  continue  in  it;  which,  in  a  geoenl  way,  is  fbund  to  bo- 
long  enough.  Stuh  of  tiio  youth  as  are  intended  fer  the  learned  prolessioas^ 
are  moved  hito  this  schooi  iroai  the  third  ibvm  of  the-  academy,  or  the  English- 
school  mentioned  above^  provided  they  be  nine  yearaof  age,  oan  write  tolerablv, 
and  can  read  and'  arttoolate  the  BngfisK  tonguo.  IQie  fiist  ft>ur  years  are  wholly 
given  to  the  Latin  tongoa,  and  impremng  the  youth  in  English  and  writing  at 
leisure  hourft  The  flfm  year;  the  highest  class  diviilni  the  day  between  Latin 
and  Greek;  proceeding  through  the  Qreek  dedensionv  and  oonjugatioos,  St. 
Luke*8  gospel,  Locian*a  dbUo^MS,  fta  Thus,  at  ft»urteea«  years  of  age^  well 
versed  in  the  Latin  tangua^  with  sDmo  foundatioa  i&  tha  Gioek,  the  youth  are* 
entered  into 

The  CoBege. 

The  cumcnlam  of  the  GoUege  embraces  five  cbaseS'Of  one  yetf 


1.  The  Fir&t  CIom  is  called  the  Greek  61a8S»  in  whidx  they  read  Theocritus 
Idyllia)  with  some  select  pieces  of  Hesiod;  Homer,  and  Zenophon.    In  the 
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afternoon  they  learn  aritiuaetic,  ynlgar  and  decimal;  -merchant'a  aocoontSi  some 
parts  of  algebra,  and  some  of  the  first  books  of  Euclid. 

2.  In  the  Second  CUuSy  the  master,  who  is  styled  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
carries  the  youth  forward  in  algebra^  teaches  the  remainder  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  together  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  also  the  elements  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  chronology,  navigation,  and  other  most  useful  branches 
of  the  mathematica  So  much  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  as  is  useflil,  is  joined 
with  mathematics;  but  a  small  space  of  time  serves  for  these  studies,  logic  in 
particular,  as  commonly  understood,  being  in  some  disrepute  among  them.  .  .  . 
At  proper  seasons,  when  the  weather  permits,  this  dass  is  exercised  in  practical 
geometry;  in  surveying  lan^  and  waters;  and  in  plotting  and  ornamenting  the 
mape  of  such  surveya  There  is  a  weekly  exerdae  for  their  further  improve- 
ment in  Greek  and  Lathi. 

3.  In  the  Third  OUua^  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  divides  the  day  between 
the  studies  of  ethics  and  physics.  Under  the  latter,  the  Miranians  comprehend 
natural  history,  with  mechanical  and  experimental  philosophy;  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  they  are  provided  with  a  complete  apparatus.  In  this  class,  at 
present,  tliey  read  the  philosophic  books  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  their  originals, 
with  Locke,  Hutcheson,  Puffendori;  kc^  the  professor  taking  care  to  gui^  the 
youth  against  every  thing  in  which  any  of  these  authors  are  singular. 

4.  In  the  Fourth  Ctaat,  the  Professor  fof  Rhetoric  and  Poetry]  begins  with 
giving  the  students  a  general  notion  of  the  precepts  and  different  kinds  of 
rhetoria  He  then  proceeds  to  make  them  read  TuIIy's  oration  for  Kilo, 
leisurely,  in  its  original;  applying,  as  they  go  along,  the  precepts  of  oratory; 
and  making  them  apprehend  its  plan,  series,  delicacy  of  address;  the  strength 
and  disposition  of  the  proofs;  the  justness  of  the  tropes  and  figures;  the  beauty 
of  the  imagery  and  painting;  the  harmony  and  fiiUness  of  the  periods;  Uie  pomp 
and  purity  of  the  diction;  and,  in  fine,  that  grandeur  of  thought,  that  astonisli- 
ing  sublime,  that  torrent  of  eloquence^  which,  moving,  warming,  seizing  the 
soul,  sweeps  all  irresistibly  down  before  it.  After  this,  Demosthenes'  liarrangue 
for  Ctesiphon,  which  Tully  (I  think)  calls  the  model  of  perfect  eloquencOi  is  read 
in  the  original,  and  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

These  two  celebrated  orations,  thus  explained  and  apprehended,  are  Judged 
sufficient  to  give  youth  a  right  idea  of  oratory,  and  fix  its  preoepts  in  their 
mind,  which  is  not  to  be  done  so  much  by  reading  many  orations  as  by  studv- 
ing  a  few  thoroughly;  and,  therefore,  only  three  more  orations,  one  in  Greek, 
one  in  Xatin,  and  one  in  English,  are  read  in  the  school  through  the  whole 
year.  These  are  successively  handled  thus :  In  the  evening  the  professor  pre- 
scribes a  certain  portion  of  Uie  oration,  and  appoints  the  students  to  write  out 
their  observations  upon  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric;  the  plan, 
thoughts,  Ac.,  by  way  of  criticism.  This  they  bring  with  them  next  day,  when 
the  part  prescribed  is  read  over,  and  this  criticism  of  theirs  examined  and  cor* 
rected.  A  new  portion,  as  before,  is  prescribed  again  next  meeting,  till,  in  this 
manner,  they  liave  finished  the  whole  three  orations. 

The  remainder  of  the  year,  which  is  about  six  months,  is  spent  in  compoeing 
and  delivering  orations;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  exercise  is  attended  with 
great  success,  when  deferred  to  this  its  proper  season.  Philosophy,  rhetoric, 
and  poetry,  being  sufficiently  tasted  and  admhred:  the  youth  can  not  but  be  ani- 
mated, in  their  compositions,  to  imitate  those  bright  models  that  gave  them  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  reading.  The  study  of  poet^,  in  particular,  elevates  their 
thoughts,  warms  their  Imagination,  leads  them  to  give  lively  descriptions,  in- 
spires them  with  strength,  variety,  copiousness,  and  harmony  of  style,  and  dif- 
fuses a  delicacy  over  every  thing  they  compose. 

5.  The  Fifth  Class  is  instructed  by  the  President,  who  is  called  Aratus,  in 
Agriculture  and  History.  The  knowledge  of  physics,  acquired  in  the  third 
class,  contributes  greatly  to  make  the  study  of  agriculture  easy  at  this  time. 
In  some  previous  lectures,  Aratus  resumes  this  subject;  and,  particularly,  gives 
the  youth  a  good  knowledge  of  the  animal  structure  and  anatomy,  which  is  not 
only  of  great  use  to  teaoh  them  the  proper  care  of  their  own  healtli  and  bodies, 
but  highly  necessaiy  by  way  of  analogy  to  explain  the  economy  and  mechanism 
of  plantS)  the  stroctora  of  their  venels  their  generatk>n,  manner  of  life  and  ao- 
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cretion,  perajdration,  drctilatioii  of  Mp,  fte.  Alter  this,  lie  ezAmiDea,  with  the 
joQth,  the  mineral  strata  of  the  earth;  iDquires  into  the  nature  of  those  saline 
and  aqueous  Juices  that  oonstitute  the  nutritious  matter  or  food  of  vegetables; 
and  of  those  other  fossils,  whiob,  being  either  heterogeneous  to  the  vegetable 
substance,  or  too  gross  to  enter  the  roots  of  plants,  senre,  however,  to  soften 
and  separate  the  concreted  parts  of  the  earth,  and  prepare  it  for  vegetation. 
The  whole  is  illustrated  bv  a  course  of  chemical  and  statistical  experiments. 
After  this  foundation  is  laid,  they  proceed  to  read  Yarro,  Columella,  Tull,  Brad- 
ley, kc^  assigning,  as  they  go  idong,  the  rationale,  for  ttie  natural  phenomena 
and  rules  of  tillage,  recorded  in  these  authors^  dpon  the  prindples  and  philoso- 
phy of  modem  naturalists. 

Am  the  study  of  agriculture  was  made  easy,  by  a  previous  knowledge  in 
natural  philosophy,  so  is  the  previous  knowledse  of  the  Axndamental  principles 
of  ethics  a  fine  introduction  to  the  philosophic^  study  of  history.  This  subject 
Aratus  resumes  before  entering  upon  history.  He  considers  man,  in  the  solitary 
state  of  nature,  surrounded  with  wants  and  dangers,  and  nothing  secure  to  any 
of  the  species,  but  what  can  either  be  acquired  or  maintained  by  force.  From 
thence  he  takes  occasion  to  show  the  necessitv  mankind  lay  under  of  enterinff 
into  society,  and  voluntarily  resigning  some  share  of  their  natural  freedom  and 
property,  to  secure  the  rest.  Then  he  explains  the  different  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  with  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  in  the  administration  of  each. 
[The  histofy  of  Qreeoe  occupies  about  one  month — ^the  President  prescribes  the 
portion  to  be  read  each  day,  of  which  a  summary  or  abstract  is  made  by  each 
member.]  These  summaries  are  revised  in  the  class  by  the  principal,  who  is 
careftil  to  make  them  apprehend  the  blamable  and  praiseworthy,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  several  states;  and,  in  the  familiar  way  of  dialogue,  to  make  them 
g^ve  their  opinion  upon  the  fiicts  mentioned,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  ftc.,  drawing  proper  and  moral  inferences  from  the  whole.  In  this  man- 
ner a  portion  is  abridseid  and  descanted  upon,  every  dav,  till  they  have  gone 
over  the  history  of  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece ;  wnich  tliey  perform  in 
about  the  space  of  a  month.  The  histoiy  of  Rome  (Mr.  Hooke's  judicious  col- 
lection of  it)  is  studied,  in  the  next  place,  down  to  the  days  of  Aufrustus.  This 
requires  about  two  months  more.  After  that,  they  descend  to  study  the  history 
of  Enghind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  said  century,  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  had  before  studied  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the  Principal  taking 
care,  as  they  go  along,  to  note  the  rise,  interests,  dependencies,  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  nations  and  states,  whose  histories  are  interwoven  with 
that  of  England.  They  conclude  the  wliole,  with  a  view  of  our  colonies  in  this 
hemisphere;  their  state,  produco,  interests,  government,  tc;  taking  some  no- 
tice, as  they  go  along,  of  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  in  trade.  Every  Sunday  night  about  an  hour  is  spent  in  the 
Btudy  of  the  Bible  histoiy. 

Though  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  manlrind,  yet  it  is  as  much 
as  can  conveniently  be  brought^  and  much  more  than  generally  is  brought,  into 
a  scheme  of  public  education.  The  youth  are  thus  sent  into  the  world  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  nations  they  are  likely  to  be  most  concerned 
with  in  life;  and  also  with  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  maybe 
justly  called  the  history  of  heroism,  virtue,  and  patriotism.  Tliis  is  enough  to 
prepare  them  for  society,  and  put  them  in  a  method  of  studying  the  history  of 
any  other  nations  they  think  proper,  in  a  philosophical  manner,  whenever  tiieir 
indination  and  leisure  shall  prompt  them  to  it 

The  studies  of  agriculture,  history,  and  politics  seldom  enter  much  into  the 
scheme  of  education,  but  are  left  for  every  man*s  private  reading  after  bis  edu- 
cation at  the  university  is  finished,  it  is  plain  that  thev  should  be  last,  if  they 
are  at  all  brought  into  such  a  scheme.  They  are  indeed  the  studies  of  men, 
and  require  a  ripe  judgment.  But  Isesides  this,  all  the  former  studies,  as  I  have 
observed  already,  are  necessary  and  subservient  to  them.  Even  the  knowledge 
of  rhetoric  itself  is  of  great  use  in  reading  a  well  written  history,  as  many  of 
the  chief  beauties  thereof  would  otherwise  be  lost  and  untasted.  And  if  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet  still,  methlnks,  history  and  agriculture  should  be  placed 
last  in  order  to  send  youth  abroad  into  the  world  warm  (if  I  may  so  express  it) 
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fltnn  those  studies  which  their  own  interests  and  the  aenrioe  of  their  countiy 
will  generally  require  tiiem  chiefly  to  cnltiTate. 

Saturdays  are  set  apart  for  pubtio  dass  exercises.  Upon  these  days^  the 
masters,  scholars,  and  as  numy  of  the  citiaens  as  please  to  attend,  being  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  after  morning  prayers,  one  of  the  students  in  the  first  or 
Greek  class  appears  as  respondent  with  an  opponent  or  interrogator  fh>m  the 
third  class.  The  latter  pitches  upon  any  Greek  author,  which  the  respondent 
has  read  during  the  course  of  the  year  in  his  dass,  and  prescribes  a  passage  in 
it  to  be  rendered  into  English  extempore.  This  the  respondent  does,  pointing 
out  the  author's  beauties^  clearing  up  his  obscurities  and  difficulties,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  case,  tense^  m(X)d,  derivation,  construction,  Ac.,  of  every 
word.  The  opponent  takes  care  to  set  him  right  where  he  errs,  and  gives  him 
an  opportunity,  by  proper  interrogations,  to  display  his  skill  and  improvements 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  master  of  the  dass  to  which  the  opponent  belongs, 
superintends  these  exercises,  and  may  interfere  with  his  assistance  if  there  should 
be  occasion.    But  this  seldom  happens.      • 

After  these,  one  of  the  second  dass  appears  as  respondent,  with  an  opponent 
flom  the  fourth,  who  endeavors  to  impugn  a  thesis  given  out  and  defended  by 
the  other.  Then  he  changes  the  sulijec^  and  huterrqgates  him  concerning  his 
skill  in  such  branches  of  Sie  mathematics  as  he  (the  respondent)  has  learned  in 
his  dass. 

In  the  next  plaoe^  a  respondent  appears  flom  the  third  dass  with  an  oppo- 
nent from  the  fifth.  The  metliod  of  exerdse  the  qame  as  above.  The  subject 
ethics  and  physios. 

Besides  bearing  a  part^  as  interrogators,  in  the  foregoing  exereises,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  classes  have  an  exercise  of  declamation  peculiar  to  themselvea  Firsti 
one  of  the  youth  in  the  dass  of  rhetoric  delivers  a  speech  with  proper  grace 
and  action  on  any  philosophical  subject,  or  on  the  nature,  rules,  and  advantages 
of  eloquence  and  poetrv,  which  are  the  studies  of  the  present  year. 

Lastly,  one  of  the^fth  or  highest  dass  ddivers  sn  oration,  fhimed  according 
to  the  exact  rules  of  rbetorio,  upon  any  dvil  topic  that  is,  or  may  be,  disputed 
with  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  country.  And  such  harrangues  I  have 
often  known  to  be  of  veiy  public  service,  not  only  when  delivered,  but  when 
thought  worthy  of  being  published.  Sometimes,  too^  their  subject  is  the  useful- 
ness of  history  and  agriculture;  the  pleasures  of  retirement,  or  any  moral 
topic.  Thus,  wtien  there  are  not  above  twenty  boys  in  each  dass,  every  boy 
in  the  three  lower  dasses  appears  in  public  twice  a  year,  and  those  of  the  two 
higher  dasses  four  times.  There  are  exercises  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
higher  dasses  of  the  academy  and  mechanic's  school  And,  in  the  Latin 
school,  there  are  quarterly  examinations,  and  proper  rewards  distributed  to 
exdte  emulation. 

[These  exerdses  are  commonly  in  the  English  tongne,  although  there  are 
some  Latin  orations  and  disputations  at  the  anniversary  commencement.1 

There  are  likewise  masters  in  the  college  for  teaching  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German  tongues,  at  private  hours;  and  a  fendng^master,  who,  be- 
sides the  use  of  the  sword,  teaches  the  military  exercise.  There  is,  lastly,  a 
dandng-master,  whom  I  should  have  mentioned  first;  as  this  art  is  learned  by 
the  boys  when  very  young;  vis.,  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Latin  and  me- 
chanic's school.  None  of  the  youth,  however,  are  obliged,  by  the  statutes  of 
the  college,  to  attend  these  masters;  and  if  th<^  do  attend  them,  it  must  not 
be  before  they  are  entered  m  the  fourUi  or  rhetorical  dass,  because  they 
will  not  suffer  any  thing  to  interfbre  with  the  duties  of  the  two  higher 
classes;  which,  as  you  will  remember,  consist  chiefly  in  reading  and  writing 
fai  private. 

Religious  instruction  and  trahiing  is  secured  by  selecting  only  such  men  as 
profbssors  whose  disposition,  manners,  and  character  will  inspire  love  and  rev- 
erence, and  whose  habits  of  mind  leads  them  to  see  and  speak  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  in  all  sdeqce  and  occuptttions— espedally  in  the  sdence 
of  nature,  and  the  material  and  processes  of  agriculture. 

[These  masters  are  not  induded  in  the  Faculty,  and  are  paid  by  special 
fee&] 
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OONVXCnOK  WITH  AOADSICT  XND  OOLUKtS  AT  PBILAfiELPHIA. 

Ob  tbe  strength  of  tbaae  viewtt,  Mr*  Sociith  was  invited^  in  175*3, 
to  become  Teacher  of  Logic,  Khetoiic,  Nataral  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, in  the  Aoademy,  which  he  accepted,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  go  to  En^and  to  receive  bis  regular  introdoction  into 
the  MiQistry  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  acoordingljr  or- 
dained  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1763,  and  on  the  following  day,  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
On  his  retarn,  in  May,  1754,  be  entered  om  his  duties  at  the  head 
of  the  advanced  class,  or  School  of  Philosophy,  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  the  year  closed,  the  TAistees  applied  to  the  Provincial  Qo^ 
emor  (Morns)  for  a  new  charter,  confirming  the  former,  and  author- 
izing the  Trustees  to  institute  a  Collie,  or  *  Seminary  of  Universal 
Learning/  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  usual  Academic  De- 
grees, In  this  new  charter,  Mr.  Smith  is  named  as  Prbvost,  and 
Mr.  Alison  as  Yice-ProVost — a  change  in  their  relations  to  the  in- 
stitution, made,  doubtless,  with  their  approbation,  for  they  continued 
to  act  in  unison  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years.  The  School  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Latin  School  were  henceforth  known  as  the 
College.  Of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  Mr.  Smith  drew  up 
an  account  at  the  request  of  the  Trastees,  and  which  be  thought  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  included  in  his  collected  works. 
Aooomrr  or  thb  aoadbict  ts  1758.* 

[This  institation  was  opened  In  January,  1760,  with  three  schools— the  Bng* 
lishf  Mathematical,  and  Latin.  To  these  the  College  was  added  in  17&6.  At 
present  there  are — 

Two  Charily  SchooU :  one  with  ninety  boys,  under  one  master  and  one  assist- 
ant; and  a  second,  with  120  girls,  under  one  mistress.  Tbe  girls  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  sewing;  and  the  boys^  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Tbe  Academy f  organized  in  two  classes  or  schools ;  viz.,  the  English  School, 
under  a  Professor  of  English  and  Oratory,  with  one  assistant  and  a  writing- 
master;  and  a  School  of  Mathematics,  under  a  Professor,  with  nine^  pupils  m 
both  schools. 

The  CoUege,  divided  into  three  Philosophv  schools,  under  the  Provost  and 
Vice-Provost ;  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  schools,  under  a  Professor  of  Language^ 
three  tutors,  and  a  writing-master—with  a  total  of  100  students. 

The  chief  masters  are  William  Smith,  D.D.,  Provost  of  the  Seminary,  and 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosoplij;  Francis  Alison,  D.D.,  Vice-Provo8t»  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy ;  Ebenezer  Kinnersley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Oratory; 
John  Beveridge,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Languages ;  Hugh  Williamaon,  M.A.,  Pn>- 
fessor  of  Mathematics. 

The  studies  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  schools  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Grammar  scliool  of  the  period,  and  occupy  from  three  U>  fiye  years,  aooordlng 
to  the  age  of  the  pupil  when  he  begins,  when  mastered,  which  is  ascertained 
hy  a  public  examination,  the  pupils  proceed  to  the  study  of  tbe  sciences  in  the 
Philosophy  schools,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  an  undei^graduate^s  gown. 
The  order  and  method  of  study  is  as  following:—] 

•flmlth's  Worfct.  Tol.  L,  pp.  S3(HM&  Aeeount  of  the  Cdlhg*,  AoodMij.  mm!  CIniiubIt 
Sofaool  of  Philadelphia. 
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Trom  thiB  Tiew,  it  will  be  wm,  tibit  iki  these  rarioiis  adiooU  airbimncfaee  of 
education  are  carried  on  iHiidi  are  fonsd  neceeiary  for  the  leaned  profesBiona, 
merchaDdiae,  mechanic  arti|  or  iafrrier  calli»ga.  DiacipliDe  is  •nmintained 
through  the  Trustees  (34  in  nnmber)  resident  withfai  five  miles  of  the  citf. 
The  second  Tuesday  of  every  month  is  set  «pai^  Ibr  visiting  and  examining^the 
schoolS)  adviMng  with  ihe  masteiSi  encouraging  the  students,  and  -attedding  to 
any  business  brought  beibre  them.  All  degreea  are  conferred  on  their  mandate^ 
after  an  examination  in  their  presenee. 

Under  these  Trwtees,  the  principal  mastem  are  constltated  into  a  Facnlfy,  or 
Common  Body,  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  ordinary  goremment  Cf 
the-schools  and  good  education  of  the  youth.  They  are  to  meet,  in  Faculty,  4lt 
least  once  in  eveiy  two  weeks,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Provost,  at 
Senior  Member  present,  ehidl  think  'fit  to  call  them,  or  any  two  members  desire 
him  BO  to  do.  At  these  meetings  thejv  are  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  see  that  the  several  paHs  of  education  be  regularly  carried  on,  aatt 
the  laws  of  the  institution  duly  executed  and  observed.  They  have  also  power 
to  enact  temporary  rules  and  ordinances,  to  be  in  force  as  laws,  tUl  the  first  en- 
samg  meeting  of  the  Trustees;  before  whom  they  are  then  to  be  laid,  in  order 
to  be  altered,  amended,  or  confirmed,  or  kft^urobationary  for  a  longer.pefeiod,  or 
whdly  laid  aside,  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

By  this  method,  all  laws  either  do,  or  may,  take  their  rise  AtNn  masters,  #^ 
bdng  daily  present  In  the  Institatioo,  knew  beat  what  regiriations  and  orders 
may  be  wanted.  At  the  same  time,  as  these  regulations  are  to  receive  their 
last  sanction  fi^m  the  Trustees  avd  YiaitorB,  who  are  men  of  experience,  iniii- 
ence,  and  probity,  and  have  children  of  Kheir  own  to  educate,  we  may  be  certain 
that  nothing  can  obtain  Uie -force  4>f  a  stettding  law,  bnt  what  is  found  salutary 
and  good  upon  trial 

Aa  many  of  the  youth  aie  too  big  for  corporal  puniahment,  there  are  small . 
fines  by  the  lawsagroeable  to  the  nature  of  th»  ^^nse,  and  the  custom  of  ottier 
colleges.  Whatever  money  is  thus  raised  ih>m  the  dothfU  and  reiVactory  in 
fines,  is  apprq)riated  in  rewards  to  the  dOigent  and  obedient;  so  that  any  youth, 
who  has  once  l>een  a  delinquent^  may  have  an  opportunify  of  getting  back,  by 
future  cire,  what  he  foilbited  by  fomier  negleet 

These  rewards  and  ponlshmenta  are  bdli  administered  in  Ihe  most  pnbllD 
manner;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  discipline  is  so  reasonable  and  just,  that  mif 
youth  who  might  dedre  to  break  through  the  rales  of  this  institution  in  hm 
younger  years,  can  hardly  be  eoLpectod  to  sifomit  to  the  rales  of  dvil  socie^ 
when  grown  up. 

The  youth  all  lo4ge;  vr  wdl  Aortly,  in  the  houses  of  their  narenta,  «r  hi 
lodgings  within  the  walls  of  the  tollege ;  -a  proper  number  of  which  are  now 
erecting,  lit  a  very  considerable  expehse. 

In  this  'institution,  there  is  a  good  appaiatos  for  experlraents  fo  Natural  Fhil- 
osophy,  done  in  England  by  the  best  hands,. and  brought  over  (kom  thence,  in 
different  parcels.  There  is  also,  in  the  experiment  room,  an  electrical  apparatus^ 
chiefly  the  invention  of  one  of  the  profesaorB)  Mr.  [Elinneraliy,  and  perhaps  the 
completest  of  the  kind  now  in  the  world. 

Wbi^  (MOfuk^tf  Ae  OOege, 
Mr.  Smith  was  Bot  a  no&'reBirtttD^^tfaroiigh  life  he  retained  blow 
for  blow,  and  he  was^ot  slow  to  asaail  what  he  believed  to  be 
wrong,  and  to  assert  what  he  thought  to  be  right — ^and  on  many  ef 
the  controvenies  of  his  day  be  poreaebed  his  sermon,  and  printed 
his  book.  In  the  agkatioD  which  followed  BraddoeVs  de^t,  he 
issaed  a  pamphlet  on  the  *  Oondition  -of  the  ProTiDee,'  in  which  he 
bitterly  denoanced  the  position  taken  by  the  Qaakers  in  the  Assean 
biy,  and  the  disaa^fiiotiott  ^f  the  Germans,  who,  having  fled  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  iwar  at  home,  were  slow  to  enlist  in  sach  an* 
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terprise  here.  Mr.  fimiih'fi  xAOMditti  ittue  ^beioic'**— every  member 
-of  'the  Aaaemfaly  eboidd  be  eonpelled  to  lign  «  declaration  that  he 
ivookl  not  retee  tO'defimdihe  conmtry  againit  hia  Migeaty^a  enemieti ; 
«o  Ctorawi  ahotild  )be  aifetned  iU>  .vote  jfor  membrnv  of  Assembly 
anlUiie  had  aome  knoiriedge  of  iihe  English  language,  and  that  no 
Aowajp^per  or  otibuer  jpetiodioal,  m  any/tbraga  kngaagey  should  be 
permitted  to^ronlafce  in  tlie  Profrimoe:'  The  ill*feeliog  provoked 
by  thisjpamphlet,  And  <hia  .sutitary  aedonona  composed  .in  the  same 
spirit,  made  him  a  tonspicnons  object  of  attack  by  the  party  as- 
sailed: In  il  768,  he  «dsUHei»d  and  iprinted,  At  thorreqnest  of  General 
Forbes,  on 'the  opening  of  the  campidgn  in  1758,  an  address  orging 
the  Colonies  tp  active  and  .aggressive  measorea.  This  involved  the 
Author  in  some  side  issnes  with  the  Assembly,  in  the  progress  of 
which  he  was  cpnuniUed  Ao  jail  'for  high  and  manifest  f^iolatioo  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of 'th.e  Representatives  of  the  people.'  The 
Tnistees  thought  their  .Bcovostwas  in  the  r^ht,  and  diteeted  his 
classes  to  attend  his  instirectiona  in  the  jaiL  On  his  releaae,  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  ih^  ,permitte4  him  to  go  lo  England  and 
prosecute  his  appeal  to  the  Piivj  Coancil  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Assembly.  Inthis  appeal  be  was.aoecessfnl-— for  he  had  the  sym* 
patby  of  ^great  and  inflaential  personagies,'  ti»  alder  Pitt,  among 
others,  who  admired  Ua  boldness  in  aiging  the  defense  of  a  distant 
portion  of  the  Empire  ^igluQ^t  Freneh  invaaioHi  as  well  as  for  tb^ 
•overtluaw  of  .Ereneh  power  on  this  continent  His  discourses  wene 
reprinted  in  JBqgland.in  :1%5Q,  and  were  compared  favorably  by  the 
Critical Mevkjo  with, those rof.Boasoet  JBe&ae  bis  retnm  he  wimi 
,  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen^ and  alao .from  tihe  University  <rf  Oxford;  and  still  later 
Jfium  the  University  of  DAblipi.  fie  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
.October,  1759,  with  jm  Order  in  Council,  affirmii^  that  the  Assem- 
bly had  been  guilty  of  b^h.aod  nnvKanrantable  invasion,  both  of  hla 
Jtfajesty^a  .royal  prerogative,  .a^d  the  liberties  <  of  the  aubjeet  He 
raise  presented  to  the  (Traateef,  from  the  Hon.  Thomas  Peqn,  as  a 
^permanent  fund,  the  deed  of  0^00  acrea-of  laad^-rone^foatth  part 
of  the  manor  of  Bevkasie.in  Bucks  icounty. 

.At  the  commencement  exercises  of  rtbe^OoHege/and  Academy,  in 
JMay,  1761,  Dr.  Smith  delivered. a  diaconme  ttefooe  the  Trustees, 
Masters,  and  Scholars,  which  is  printed  in  his  eoUected  works.  In 
Ihis  disoouEse  he  soips  np  .the  work  of  at  Cdllc^s  utider  the  heads 
x>f  langui^ges,  the  Science  of  the  Hnnuiu  Mind,  the  Phenomena  of 
Nature  and  their  subserviency  to  Human  Life,  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  the  Power  of  Expression  by  Voice  and  Pen. 
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OolUetiona m England «i  Aid cf  his  OoUege* 
In  1761  (November)  the  Trustees  foond  . themselves  growing 
poorer  in  money  as  the  GoRege  grew  stronger  in  number  of  papils 
— ^the  snpport  of  the  institntion  having  exceeded  its  income  for  sev- 
eral years  about  $700,  while  there  was  a  pressing  necessity  for  more 
rooms.  In  this  emeigency  a  Committee  of  the  Board  recom- 
mended an  appeal  to  English  liberality  as  follows : — 

*  We  have  no  reeonrce  bnt  onoe  for  all  to  betake  oarselves  to  the  generosity 
of  the  poblic;  and  when  we  consider  the  eticooragement  that  baa  heretofore 
been  given  by  the  mother  coantry  to  Semioariea  of  learning:  on  this  Continent^ 
at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  America  were  not  tboagfat  of  haif  the  importance 
which  they  are  at  present,  and  these  Seminaries  &r  less  extensive  in  their  plan 
than  this  Academy,  and  countenanced  by  the  Ooyemments  in  which  they  are 
erected,  we  can  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  but  under  our  circumstances,  a 
Seminary  placed  in  this  laiige  and  trading  city,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  so 
much  use  for  the  advancement  of  true  learning  and  knowledge,  must  at  this 
time  meet  with  great  encouragement  in  England,  where  there  are  thousands 
who  want  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  beneficence  and 
good  will  to  any  thing  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  these  Colonies.  And  we 
bave  the  greatest  hopes  in  this  afikir  fiom  the  assurance  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
the  dinpoeition  which  he  found  in  sundry  persons  of  dirtinction,  when  he  was 
lately  in  England  to  befriend  the  Seminary  on  a  due  application  to  them,  and 
which  some  of  them  have  been  pleased  to  repeat  in  their  private  letters  to  him.' 

The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Smith  was  selected, 
and  be  embarked  from  New  York  in  February,  1762.  He  was  far- 
nbbed  with  an  Address  from  the  Trustees  *  to  all  Charitable  persons, 
Patrons  of  Literature,  and  Friends  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  and  with 
a  letter  to  'the  Honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Es- 
quires.' These  documents,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  President 
of  the  Board,  gave  a  complete  resutnS  of  the  history  of  the  College, 
and  explained  its  great  usefrilness  and  its  present  pressing  wants. 
To  the  Penns,  especially,  an  appeal  was  made  to  aid  the  enterprise 
in  England.  Thomas  Penn  was  called  the  principal  Patron  of  the 
College,  (and  well  he  might  have  been,  for  he  contributed  to  its 
support  during  his  life  time  neariy  £4,500,)  and  it  is  evident  that 
great  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  influence  in  England. 

On  reaching  London  he  at  once  waited  upon  those  to  whom  he 
looked  for  aid  in  his  design.  '  Mr.  Thomas  Penn,'  he  says,  *  received 
me  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  on 
the  scheme  of  a  collection,  and  would  forward  it  all  in  his  power. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  me  to  express  how  hearty  and  zealous 
Mr.  Penn  is  in  this  business.  He  has  put  himself  down  for  five, 
hundred  pounds  sterling.' 

*  March  19, 1  waited  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  most 
cordially  assured  me  that  he  would  do  every  thing  to  forward  my 

•  Abri<||«I  fton  Dr.  BUIM'i  Mmmn, 
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design  by  mentioning  it  to  his  friends,  and  contribating  to  it  in 
person,  asking  if  there  was  any  thing  else  that  I  expected  from  him, 
and  if  I  intended  to  apply  for  a  Brief,  adding  that  there  had  been 
so  many  applications  of  that  sort  of  late  that  he  feared  it  would 
produce  little.'  The  'Brief,'  spoken  of  by  the  Archbishop,  was  the 
technical  term  given  to  letters  patent  written  in  the  royal  name  to 
the  incumbent  of  every  parish  in  England,  (at  that  time  about  11,- 
500  in  number),  directing  him  to  recommend  to  his  congregation 
some  charitable  object  which  the  King  was  particularly  desirous  of 
promoting,  and  authorizing  collections  to  be  made  by  specially-ap- 
pointed Commissioners  from  house  to  honae  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  aid  of  the  undertaking.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  issue 
such  Brie&  only  in  cases  of  great  generd  interest,  such,  for  instance, 
as  when  deep  sympathy  was  excited  for  the  Protestant  refugees  who 
flocked  to  England  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or 
when  succor  was  asked  for  the  infaabitanta  of  portiona  of  the  country 
which  had  suffered  from  the  overwhelming  disasters,  of  &mine  or 
pestilence.  In  later  years,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  appeal  to  the 
public  in  this  way  for  the  support  of  such  societies  aa  that  for  prop- 
agating the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  aa  weU  as  for  various  undei^ 
takings  of  a  charitable  sort  in  the  Colonies.' 

In  the  meantime  he  made  his  business  known  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  other  Bishops. 
They  all  declared,  he  says, '  their  readiness  to  concur  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  any  scheme  his  Grace  might  propose  for 
countenancing  and  forwarding  the  design.'  Nor  did  he  foiget  to 
invoke  the  powerful  aid  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  at  that  time  the  most 
eminent  Dissenting  Minister  in  England.  'That  gentleman,'  writes 
Dr.  Smith,  *  sent  for  me  this  week,  and  told  me  that  though  he  had 
been  afraid  that  all  his  Court  interest  was  gone  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  yet  he  had  been  with  the  present  Minister  Lord  Bute, 
who  had  most  graciously  received  him,  and  told  him  tiiat  none  of 
the  charities  which  the  Doctor  was  concerned  in  should  suffsr  from 
the  late  change,  and  that  if  there  was  any  good  design  that  the 
Doctor  could  recommend  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  King,  who 
was  graciously  disposed  to  favor  ail  pious  and  laudable  undertakings. 

Pleasing  as  was  the  prospect  thus  frur  (July  10,  1762,)  when  he 
writes:  'Just  as  I  was  about  to  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  taking  sev- 
eral trading  towns  on  the  way.  Dr.  Jay,  (torn  New  York,  which  he 
left  June  Ist,  has  just  called  on  me,  and  told  me  that  some  business 
of  his  own  calling  him  to  England,  the  people  of  the  College  at 
New  York  had  applied  to  and  empowered  him  to  solicit  money  for 
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them.'  After  a  good  deal  of  negotiafion^  during  which'  Dr.  Smith's 
friends,  Mr.  Penn^  Dr.  Chandler,  and  the  Atebbishop^  eonnDced 
him  that,,  aa  the  I^^ew  Toit  Cottege,  hod'  applied  for  a  Boy&I  Frie^ 
it  most  be  a  joint  one  for  the  benefit  of  both,  or  ebe  the  whole^ 
acheme  wonld  be  mined,  and  that  aothihg  would  be  gained  by  their 
entering  upon  the  same  field  aa  riralsy  it  was  agreed  that  adjoint  ap« 
plication  on  behalf  of  both  Colleges,  Aoiild  be  mado  to*  the  King. 
*Hb  majesty  expressed,  hia  approva)  of  the  plan,  oad- said  he  wonlct 
do  something  to  begin  the*  design,  tbal  to  King's  College  'w  New 
York  he  wonld  order  fonr  hnndred  pomids  sterling,  and  that  in  le* 
spect  to  the  College  in  Philadelphia,  he  obserFed  that  it  had  a 
liberal  benefactor  m'  our  PK>prietk>r8,  who  atood,  as  it  were,  in  hia 
room,  bat  he  mnat  not  soikr  so  good  a  design  to  pass  without  soma 
mark  of  his  regard,  and  therefore  would  order  two  hundred  pouilda- 
aterling  £or  as.' 

The  £jng  haring  sonified  his  loyal'  pleasore  that  the  petition 
should  be  granted,  it  was  nnanimonsly  and  widiont  more  difficalty 
q^ed  to  on  the  ]r2th  of  Aogost,  DYBS,  by  the  King  in  Comicil. 

The  order  ib  Council  directed  that  'tiie  Rig^t  Honorable  the 
Lord  High  Chaneellor  ia  Sngiaad,  do  cause  letten  patent  to  be  pro- 
pared  and  passed  under  the  great  zeal  §or  the  collections  of  the 
diarity  of  all  weB-disposod  poisons  for  the  assiatance  and  benefit  of 
the  said  two  Semiaaries.' 

The  next  step  m  the  boainesa,  was  to  attend  to  the  stamping  of 
the  Brief,  and  the  distribution  of  a  copy  to  each  of  the  eleven 
thousand  parishes  of  the  kingdom.  With  each  copy  was  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  clergyman  of  tho  parish,  written  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  signed  by  him  and  Dr.  Jay,  This  letter  explained  more  ftdly 
the  object  <rf  tbe  oottection,  and  urged  asost  earnestly  upon  the 
clergy  the  importance  of  aiding  it  by  their  penonat  influenee,  and 
when  practicable,  by  preadikig  with  special  asforeiice  to  it.  Lear- 
ing  this  part  of  the  basiuess,  for  the  present,  i»  the  hands  of  tho 
«Brief*iayen,'  aa  tho  CommiisioBera  wem  caBed,  he  prepersd  to 
make  a  journey  to  tho  north  of  England  and  to  Seotiand,  while  Dr. 
Jay  went  to  the  south  and  west,  ia  order  to  gather  what  they  could 
by  personal  application,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  eontributed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Briel 

He  writes  to  Mr.  Peters,  September  14lh>* 

*I  find  jou  hsTe  stmnge  ttorfes  of  my  hemg  ttai»  Obamtetory,  Beeton  sad 
the  Lord  JiroowB  what,  ai^  that  my  chief  scheme  here  was  to  hunt  somethiag 
for  myself.  I  leave  the  issue  of  things  to  show  how  ill-treated  I  am  in  all  these 
matters  by  low  tattliagr  people,  who,  because  ttiey  never  do  any  thing  diMnter- 
ested  themselves,  are  unwiUing  to  allow  it  in  otben»    Tbeae  thiags  might  pro- 
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Toke-  Mijr  mMi  to  %iiit  aU  comiMtioM  witt  cncli.  ar  pMpl«»  But  tha  honor.  1 
propoae  to  myself  in  Mng  a  hmd^of  ^bunderqfour  Couege^.  yoamaj  rest  assured 
shall  over  balance  everj  other  oonsideratioii,  and  thia  boainees  ahdU  be  moat 
fidthftiUj  fibiahed  be  mjf  traatnanl  what  il  wUL' 

On  the  29tli  of  September,  Dtl  Stnitb  leftLondotKlbr the  north* 

The  fonowiDg  is  the  aeooimt  be  gives- of  fab  journey  :-<* 

'I  have  traveled  more  than  twelve  hnndred*  milee  in  seven  weeks,  and  two- 
thirds  of  thati  thfough  Hie  mosti  diamal,  raiiia  I  ever  saw,  and  on  two  haidiney 
horses  which  I  bought  to  save^  money  (be  the  design.  I  set  out  for  Edinburgh, 
and  fh>m  thence  went  one  hundred  miles  ftirther  noith  to  see  my  aged  and  gmxl 
&ther,  with  whom  I  remained  but » lew  da^  At  Bdtaburgh,  I  waited  on  Dr. 
Bobertson,  Dr.  Wishart,  Dr.  Cumming,  and  others,  l^hey  are  well  disposed  to 
serve  us,  but  think  that  their  Joint  faaterest,  though  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  will  not  be  able,  till  next  Asaembly  at  least,  to  procure  us  a^ 
national  ooUeetion.  At  Glasgow  I  found  the  same  eocouragement  as  at  Edin- 
burgh among  the  clergy,  who  professed  themselves  pleaaed  with  the  CatboUc 
plan  of  having  professors  of  difTerent  persoasions,  and  told  me  that  the  party  in 
the  Churoh  of  Scotland,  to  whom,  that  would  bei  an  objection  were  not  many. 
On  my  return,  I  visited  all  the  dergy  on  or  near  the  great  foad,  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  others.  In  places  where  it  was  thought  my  presence  would  aasist  the 
collection,  we  agreed  to  delay  it  till  March,  when  I  promised  to  go  down  again, 
especially  to  Yorkshire.  Thus,,  hi  about  six  weeks  I  got  back  to  London  to 
meet  Dr.  Jay,  who  had  taken  a.  like  tour  to  the  southward,  on  tlie  same  plan. 
After  two  or  three  days  in  London,  we  set  oat  again  fbr  Oxford,  thinking  it  a 
compliment  due  to  them  to  be  both  there.  £Hm  Oxford  we  went  to  6loucee> 
ter,  and  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  that  county:  Dr.  Jay  taking  pari  of 
them,  and  myself  the  other  part,  so  as  to  meet  at  Bath,  whk^  we  did  a  day  or 
two  before  Christmas,  and  then  proceeded  to  London.* 

The  various  Colleges  of  the  Ufiiversity  of  Oxford  gave  £163; 
althongh  Dr.  Smith  complains  in  his  diary  '  that  at  St  John^s  and 
Baliol,  Dr.  Franklin's  friends*  were  very  averse.'  At  the  University 
of  Cambridge  he  collected  £166.  Liverpool  gave>£211;  Halifax, 
£52 ;  Birmingham^  £127 ;  Bristol,  £112 ;  Gloucester  and  the  neigh- 
boring towna,  £85.  These  amounts  are  made  up  of  email  suras,  (at 
the  larger  portion  of  them  not  exceeding  a  guinea  each,  contributed 
by  several  hundred  different  persona,  and  the  labor  attending  such  a 
collection  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  had  ^perience 
in  such  undertakings.  In  this  waj  were  ^thered  for  the  two  Col- 
leges- about  £2,400. 

Every  meana  was  resorted  to  of  attracting  the  attention  and  se- 
curing the  donations  of  charitably  disposed  persona.  Every  Sunday, 
from  March  to  June,  1769,  the  London  pnlpits  were  oeonpied  by  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  the  day  who  had  been  induced  by  I>r. 
Smith  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  design,  and  he  himself  preached 

•  Povftl^  Dr.  Smith,  Uiof  eoMefow  that  ha  had  aiaad  wMh  tha  aplrit  of  Aeadania  ozdoaiff- 
BtM  (If  h  doai  not  dennro  tha  nama  of  meaDnaM)  in  antaring  a  wntUn  pra«art  to  tha.autboritiat 
of  OKftMd  to  a  propoaat  to  aonfir  tha  nugwa  af  Ooetor  of  Law»  oo  tk.  IVafikilB,  nay  havA  Am- 
eiad  oppofitioo  lo  biaNalf  or  bb  fohana  fton  Dr.  FmoMIo'i  frlaodi.  who  iwtQrally  fait  iodifnaot 
at  Dr.  Smith*!  praramptioo  in  tha  nattar,  aipadally  as  Dr.  Smith  owad  hii  posHioa  in  tha  Coflifa 
of  FbiliMphia  to  Dr.  fkaahniL 
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twice  every  Sanday  on  the  same  subject  Nor  were  otber  means 
of  a  more  worldly  cliaracter  neglected.  Dr.  Smith  writes : — *•  We 
are  to  have  a  benefit  oratorio  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  Mr.  Beard  leaves 
his  own  house  to  perform  for  ns  at  the  other.  Mr.  Garrick  has  been 
exceedingly  kind  in  the  matter.  The  principal  performers,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  serve  gratU^  and  we  are  &vored  with  the  boys 
from  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  every  other  mark  of  distinction.  Mr. 
Tyer  even  put  off  the  opening  of  Vauxhall,  which  waa  fixed  for 
Wednesday  night,  in  order  to  &vor  us." 

The  money  collected  by  Dr.  Smith  in  England  came  from  the 
following  sources: — 

OD^-hclf  of  th«*  Brief  Money,* 4.800  'o  0 

Ooe-hair  of  the  private  eollecUoas, M36  10  6 

Bb  M^JBrty'i  Royal  Bounty 900    0  0 

Proprietariet  of  raoiMylniDia, 900    0  0 

CoUeeUoDt  belbiettoBcliMie  for  New  York  was  ooitcd  with  that  of  Phikn    SB4  17  0 

Total 6,081    7    6 

It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  more  than  eleven  thousand 
persons  contributed  to  the  collection  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  '  Brief,'  and  more  than  eight  hundred  to  that  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Jay  and  himself,  the  best  proof  of  the  wide-spread  public  in- 
terest felt  in  the  object 

On  Dr.  Smith'»  return  in  June,  1764,  the  Trustees  voted  him 
'  their  unanimous  thanks  in  the  warmest  and  most  effectionate  man- 
ner for  the  great  zeal,  diligence,  ability,  and  address  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  management  of  this  collection,  for  which  all  the 
friends  of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  of  learning  in  general  are 
under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.'  He  brought  with  him  let- 
ters from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Penn,  Dr.  Chandler, 
and  others,  to  the  Trustees,  speaking  in  the  warmest  terms  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  College  while  in  England.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Llewellen,  an  eminent 
Baptist  Clergyman  in  London,  will  show  what  enthusiasm  his  suc- 
cess had  caused  among  those  who  were  not  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  '  I  congratulate  yon  on  the  extrordinary  success  of  our 
common  friend  Dr.  Smith ;  you  ought  to  welcome  him  home  with 
ringing  of  bells,  illuminations,  and  bonfires.  The  Professors  of  the 
College  ought  to  meet  him  at  least  half  way  from  New  York,  and 
from  thence  usher  him  into  Philadelphia  witii  all  the  magnificence 
and  pomp  in  their  power.  The  scholars,  students,  and  fellows 
should  all  attend  in  their  proper  order  and  habits,  and  the  proces- 
sion should  march  to  the  Hall,  where  verses  and  orations  in  various 
languages  should  be  delivered^in  praise  of  the  liberality  and  gener- 
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osity  of  the  mother  coimtTy,  of  the  niuuiiimty  and  haimoDj  of 
PennsylvaDia,  and  especially  of  the  Catholic  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  vows  for  ita  continnal  prosperity  and  success.  As  a 
Baptisty  as  a  friend  of  learnings  as  a  hearty  approver  of  a  plan  so 
free  and  open,  I  would  add  my  wish,  quod  feliz  faustumque  n/.' 

Before  he  left  En^and,  Dr.  Smith  took  measures  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  that  'free  and  catholic  plan*  in  the  management 
of  the  College,  which  he  had  ui^d  upon  those  to  whom  he  applied 
for  money  as  one  of  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  its  support 
Just  before  he  embarked,  he  went  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Chandler,  who 
thus  writes:  'As  there  have  been  some  suspicions  entertained  on 
both  sides  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  College  may  be 
altered,  and  the  Professors  and  Masters,  now  of  different  denominar 
tions,  in  time  may  all  be  of  one  prevailing  denomination,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  of  the  other,  by  the  act  and  power  of  the  prevailing 
party,  and  as  Dr.  Smith  justly  apprehended,  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  College,  who  have  been  of  all  parties  among  us,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  prosperity,  by  his  desire,  I  waited  upon  the  good  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  Grace  highly  approved  of  the  present , 
plan  upon  which  the  College  is  established,  and  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  plan  should  be  preserved  without  alteration.' 

The  receipt  of  the  large  fund  collected  in  England,  stimdated  the 
desire  of  Dr.  Smith  and  the  Trustees  to  increase  still  farther  the  re- 
sources of  the  College.  In  the  winter  of  1771-2,  Dr.  Smith  paid 
a  visit  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  collected  nearly  a  thonsand  guineas  for  the  College,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  On  his  return,  he  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription for  the  same  object,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  short  time 
raised  nearly  £1,200,  besides  receiving  subscriptions  to  a  much 
huger  amount,  payable  at  a  future  time.  At  his  suggestion,  Dr. 
Morgan,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  applied  to  the 
people  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  contributions,  and  from  them  he 
received  about  £3,000.  In  looking  back  at  this  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  CoUege,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  most  to  admire,  the 
liberality  of  ita  benefactors,  or  the  intelligent  zeal  and  enterprise  of 
those  who  were  then  intrusted  with  the  management  of  its  affiurs. . 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  calamities 
which  befell  aU  material  interests  growing  out  of  the  Revolution, 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  ita  successor,  the  University, 
would  have  been  among  the  best  endowed  institutions  in  the 
country. 
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Pari  taken  in  the  SthtgghfbrhdepemUneoi, 
Dr.  Smith,  from  the  personal  kindness  and  hospitality  extended 
to  him  in  his  repeated  visits  ta  tbe  mother  country,  and  the  oor^ 
respondence  maintained  with  men  of  seience,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
English  Church,  entered  slowly  and  reluctantly  into  measures  which 
were  calculated  to  exasperate  and  prevent  reconciliation. 

In  the  measures  which  culminated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  maintenance  of  that  •declaration  by  military  force,  Dr. 
Smith's  course  was  patriotic,  but  not  aggressive.  On  the  great 
principle  of  resistance  to  all  taxation  by  stamps  or  otherwise,  save 
through  the  Colonial  legislatures,  he  planted  himself  early  and 
firmly.  In  reference  to  the  appeal  of  the  town  of  Boston  for  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation,  in  1774,  on  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  answer  of  Philadelphia,  dtewn  up  by  Dr.  Smith,  was  not 
as  positive  and  warm  as  the  Bostonians  expected,  but  was,  doubt- 
less, the  expression  of  the  public  sentiment,  which,  in  Philadelphia, 
was  decidedly  in  fkvor  of  moderate  measures  and  did  not  anticipate 
separation.  As  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  1744, 
he  openly  advocated  armed  resistance,  should  the  measures  of  the 
ministry  be  persisted  in,  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  1775,  he  preached 
a  sermon  before  a  revolution  corps,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cadwallader,  which  was  printed,  and  produced  a  great  sensation  in 
England — for  the  strong  ground  on  which  he  placed  the  duty  of  re- 
sistance to  any  further  encroachment  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Colonies.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  January,  1776,  he  delivered  an  oration  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  gallant  services  of  General  Montgomery,  his  officers  and 
men,  who  fell  in  the  unsuccessfhl  storming  of  Quebec,  but  he  still 
counseled  moderation,  and  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  fbrmer 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies.  Such  counsel 
and  such  prayers  were  not  in  unison  with  the  views  of  John  Adams 
and  the  more  advanced  spirits  of  the  period,  and  with  them  he  lost 
position  and  influence.  In  a  Tetter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  June,  1775,  and  signed  by  all  the  Episcopal  clergymen 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  says,  'We  are  not  backwuxl  to  say  that  our 
consciences  will  not  permit  us  to  injure  the  rights  of  this  country.* 
'  Its  inhabitants  are  entitled,  as  well  as  their  brethren  in  England, 
to  the  privilege  of  granting  their  own  money,  and  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  it  will  be  found  abortive  in  the  end,  or  be  attended 
with  evils  which  will  infinitely  outweigh  all  t^e  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained by  it'    In  a  note  addressed  to  Lady  Juliana  Penn,  in  March, 
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1776,  he  says :  <  God  gmfti  tibAt  tlM*  termi  [&•  GomiiuBsionen  then 
Expected  from  Ebgbnid]  msy  hare  tb  offer  may  be  proper,  and  that 
reconciliation  may  take  place,'  Thii  wa»  ia  karmony  with  the 
views  of  the  Assembly,  as  expressed  in  June,  1776 — ^We  are  for 
MConciliatioD  with  Great  Britain,  if  ooaaistaot  with  the  happiness  of 
Iftiese  Colonies.  Bot  onr  choice  must  be  determined  by  the  OTcr- 
niling  law  of  setf-presenratioB.' 

In  the  first  Constitation  of  Penmyinima,  he  drew  the  proyisions- 
by  which  all  property  devoted  to  '  pious  and  charitable  uses,'  that 
18,  for*  the  support  of  Churches,  Colleges,  and  Hospitals,  are  pro* 
tected  from  legislatire  interference.  They  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  read  aa  follows :— ' 

*  All  useftil  learning  shall  be  duly  enoooraged  a&d  promoted  in  one  or  more 
TJniversitiea.' 

*  All  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men  beretofore  united  or  incorporated  f5r 
tibe  advancement  of  religion  and'  learning,  and  other  pious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges, 
lamronitieef  and  estates  whlok  tbejr  were  acoostomsd  to  enjoy;  or  could  of  right 
have  enjoyed  under  the  laws  and  former  Constitution  of  this  State.' 

These  provisions,  aHhoagh  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  institution 

in  its  chartered  privUeges  from  tempocary  invasion,  were  ^caciona 

in  pveserving  the  funds  from  misappropriation:  and  waste,  and  in  the 

end  of  confirming  all  ita  ancient  powera  under  a  new  name  and  on 

a  wider  and  firmer  base,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel  of  thia  nai^ 

rative  copied  from  Dr.  StilU's  Memoir. 

The  large  fund  ooUeoied  bjp  Dr.  Smith  in  Sngland  had  been  increased,  as  has 
6een  stated,  by  oontributiona  in  JTaroaica,  in  Oarolina,  and  in  Philadelphia.  The 
leputaUon  of  the  institution  had  never  been  higher:  the  number  of  pupils  in  all 
the  departments  beings  in.  the  year  1773,  nearly  tnree  hundred.  Its  financial- 
concerns  were  at  last  upon  a  sound  footings  and  their  condition  was  constantly 
r&iproving,  one  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  to 
erect,  in  the  year  1774,  the  laige  house  still  standing  at  the  soath-west  comer 
Cf  Fourth  and  Arch  stieeta  for  the  residence  of  the  Provoat  The  high  stand- 
ftig  of  the  College  was  maintained  by  the  instructions  of  Profeasora  of  well- 
established  reputation  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  of  lonff  experience  in  this 
particular  institution.  Dn  Sasith  gave  lectoraa  in  Hw  l&thematica^  Natural 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Rhetoric;  Dr.  Alison,  in  Logic,.  Metaphysics^  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  besides  having  charge  of  the  instraction  in  the  higher 
Ckaauca;  Mr.  Bavidsoa wMtbe  Pkofinsor  of  Ancfoait I«Dgaages;  Mr.  Kinnsrs- 
ley,  who  for  twenty  years  bad  been  Piofiaseor  of  Bnglish  aad  Oratory,  had  Jusfe 
Bsaign^  and  Mr.  Paul  Fooka  waa  Professor  of  Preach  and  Snanish.  Beside^ 
there  was  a  Medksal  School,  enrea  then  giving  promiae-of  itaratora  reputatioa, 
under  Drs.  Moigan,  Sbippeo^  Kuhn,  Roah,  aad  Boiidi* 

•  In  ofdor  to  iImw  I|»  nhttw  poritJoa  ooovpiei  bf  Oh  OUI^  tT  HOkdclpMa  tefim  tta 
Bfohitioo,  it  may  U  worth  whito4»  tUte  tU  — iwt  a^  tfH  rf  the  iimijiiiin  gjiym^x  Hw 
void  CoUefi  at  tlM  WHO  pwiod. 

*TlM  fiat  Fttdmot  ia  tUt  CoMap» tha  HolUa  Piaftworaf  DWiaityv  wm  aypaiBiaJ  ia  17U. 
Boffki  Id  the  tammmnmimA  aT  thm  riaaUaaia  m^Utsf  adjp  few»  aMilaooal  Tiakmtm  warn 
appoiatad  in  tba  Undarindiiata  Ovpaitamt,  tIs..  tha  HoQit  Frotewr  of  MathoaMtiaa  mA 
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The  College  had  aoqnired  socii  a  natioiial  repntatioD  that  the  Anniial  Com- 
menoement,  held  May  17,  1775,  was  attended  by  the  ContineDtal  CoDgrees  in  a 
body,  and  by  Greneral  Waahington,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chie^  and  was  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  army  before  Boston. 

The  College  exereiaes  were  continued  until  the  doae  of  June,  1777,  although, 
of  course,  with  a  decreasing  number  of  students.  From  that  time  until  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  the  College  was  dosed,  and  the  Professors  dispersed,  Dr.  Smith 
retiring  to  his  &rm  near  Norristown,  where  he  remained  during  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  Army. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  Sdiools  pupils  soon  flocked  to  them,  so  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1779  there  were  in  all  more  than  two  hundr^  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  however,  in  the  lower  departments. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1779,  the  Assembly  of  the  State  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution:*- 

Orders  that  Mr.  ClynMr,  Mr.  Mark  BM,  Mr.  Hog«.  Mr.  Gudiaw,  and  Mr.  Kaox  be  a  Com- 
mittae  to  Inqaiie  into  the  preteot  lUle  of  the  Colkfe  and  Aoadany  of  Philadelphia,  \U  rite,  fundt, 
frc  eod  report  thereoa  to  the  Howe,  and  that  they  be  empowered  to  mid  for  penoof  and  papers 

This  Committee  was  met  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1779,  delivered  to  them  an  elaborate  statement  prepared  by 
Dr.  Smith,  containing  a  complete  history  of  the  CoUege.  It  was  designed  to 
meet,  and  it  did  meet  fully,  every  objection  which  had  been  made  against  the 
Institution  by  ill-disposed  persons. 

The  Committee  of  the  Assembly  made  no  report.  In  deference 
to  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  State  [Gen.  Reed] 
no  Commencement  was  held  in  July  [1779],  and  in  September, 
(General  Reed  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
College.  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  message  was  referred,  re* 
ported  in  &Tor  of  *a  reorganization  of  the  Collie,  by  which  every 
denomination  of  Christians  will  be  represented,  the  interests  of 
American  liberty  and  independence  will  be  advanced,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  pursued.' 

A  BiU  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  on  the  27th  of  November,  1779,  was. 
enacted  into  a  law,  declaring  the  Charter  of  1766  void,  dissolving  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty,  and  vestiog  the  College  estates  hi  a  new  Board  of 
Trustees  composed  of  certain  State  officials,  of  the  senior  Cleigymen  of  each 
of  the  principal  religious  denominations  hi  the  dty,  and  of  sundiy  other  persons 
who  were  conspicuous  members  of  the  political  party  which  at  that  time  con- 
trolled the  State.  The  Act  provided  also  that  tiie  Council  should  reserve  for 
the  use  of  the  new  Institution,  which  was  called  'The  University  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,'  £1,600  a  year  from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  estates. 

[After  a  careful  examination  of  the  reasons  set  forth  for  this  Act, 
Dr.  Still6  adds :— ] 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  oondude  that  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
rested  upon  no  legal  authority,  nor  upon  the  broader  ground  of  an  overruling 
necessity;  but  that  it  is  the  most  strudng  histanoe.of  the  baneftil  effects  of  an 
unscrupulous  party  spirit  recorded  hi  our  State  history.  Its  object  was  to  strike 
down  and  disfimnchise  Uie  purest  and  best  men  hi  the  community,  associated  in 

Natural  PhiloMpby  in  I7S8,  and  the  Raneeek  Proftesor  of  Hebrew  io  1766.  Aoeoidinglj,  eloMNC 
all  Um  peg«lar  initraetioa  by  leeitatioii  «••  eifll  flven  by  Tutovi.  the  praetiee  barioc  been  intiD- 
dneed  of  appoiotinf  a  Tntor  to  each  daei,  and  ai  theee  oflleen  often  held  the  pleee  bat  one  year, 
and  nldom  mora  than  three  yeasa,  aad  inetraeled  not  in  one  branch  only,  bat  in  Ibar  or  Cve,  it  ia 
obrioat  how  inadeqaaSe  the  iaetmetion  mwt  hare  been.*— jRiyert  9f  Ovtrfn  tf  Usritrd 
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an  undertaking  which  had  bronght  nothing  but  honor  and  adrantage^  to  the 
State.  To  conciliate  the  unthinking  massea,  and  as  some  apology  for  the  spoila- 
tioni;  a  pretense  was  made  of  establishing  a  new  Institution  upon  a  broader 
basis  than  the  old,  and  the  cheap  device  was  resorted  to  of  endowing  it  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  estates.  One  of  the  complaints  against  the  old 
College  had  been,  that  it  had  never  applied  to  the  State  authorities  for  money, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  prosperity  of  the  new,  was  certainly  assured  by  the 
Legislative  grant  of  £1,600  a  year.  But  it  never  prospered.  The  original  taint 
of  its  birth  seems  to  have  poisoned  all  ita  sources  of  growth,  so  that  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1791,  just  before  its  dissolution,  when  the  College  estates  had  been 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  its  debta  are  stated  in  a  minute  of  that  date  to 
be  £5,187,  nearly  all  due  to  the  Professors  for  arrears  of  salary,  while  its  re- 
sources  fhom  its  income  were:  *  Debta  recoverable  by  next  March,  say  £2,000; 
due  firom  the  State,  £375.' 

He  must  indeed  have  been  a  bold  and  sanguine  man  who  thought  it  possible 
to  establish,  with  any  chance  of  success,  a  new  College  in  this  State  in  the  year 
1779.  In  the  very  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  fortune  of  every  man  who 
had  been  engaged  in  trade  ruined  by  the  worthleosness  of  the  currency,  with 
the  cost  of  living  increased  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  one,  with  every  nerve 
strained  to  keep  up  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  war,  with  dissensions  among  the 
best  men  in  the  State  more  bitter  than  their  hatred  of  the  common  enemy ;  with 
the  belief  among  nearly  all  who  had  been  real  supporters  of  learning  that  the 
Charter  had  been  taken  away  ttom  party  malice,  and  that  the  new  institution 
would  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  subserve  party  ends ;  above  all,  with 
the  ever  present  consciousness,  that  the  monev  they  w'ere  using  did  not  belong 
to  them  in  law  or  morals,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  profectors  of  the 
new  establishment  soon  found  that  they  had  been  building  upon  the  sand. 
There  was  certainly  but  one  man  living  in  this  State,  at  that  time,  who  could 
have  carried  even  an  old  College  successfully  through  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  interesta  of  learning  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  ten  years  after- 
ward, and  that  was  the  very  man  whom  a  blind  party  zeal  had  driven  fix>m  his 
post.  When  we  consider  what  Dr.  Smith  did  for  those  interesta  during  the 
twenty-five  years  in  which  they  had  been  in  hia  special  chaif^  we  may  form 
some  estimate  of  the  loss  sustained,  both  by  the  College  and  the  State,  by  the 
forced  employment  of  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  01  his  life  in  other  pursuits. 

As  the  removal  of  Dr.  Smith  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  Charter,  so  he  was  the  chief  victim  of  that  measure.  He  had 
to  mourn  not  merely,  in  common  with  all  his  friends,  that  the  work  he  had  been 
80  long  painfully  building  up  was  in  ruin,  and  that  the  pledges  which  he  had 
ffiven  as  to  the  management  of  the  funds*  which  he  had  collected  were  shame- 
mlly  violated,  but  he  was  ejected  from  his  office,  and  without  the  means  of  sup- 
porting his  family. 

But  that  party  ceased  to  reign  In  1783,  and  Dr.  Smith  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
justice  at  the  hand  of  those  who  took  its  place.  At  the  September  session, 
1784,  the  Trustees  and  Dr.  Smith  presented  their  petition  to  the  Assembly,  ask- 
ing that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1779,  which  took  away  their  estates  and  fi-an- 
chises,  should  be  repealed.  The  Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred 
made  a  report  fiivonng  the  application,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  granting  it  But 
when  the  Bill  was  about  to  pass,  the  minority  left  the  House  (m  modem  phrase, 
*bolied^  and  thus  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  matter  lingered  for  several 
years,  and  until  March  0, 1789,  when  the  Aasembly  passed  the  Bill,  the  pre- 
amble to  it  stating  as  the  reason  for  its  action  that  the  Act  of  1779  was  'repug- 
nant to  justice,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
dangerous  in  ite  precedent  to  all  incorporated  bodies,  and  to  the  righte  and 
firanchise  thereof!' 

The  College  was  soon  after  opened  with  Dr.  Smith  as  ProTOst; 
bat  the  friends  of  both  institations  were  satisfied  that  a  consolida- 
tion woald  advance  the  interests  of  good  learning,  and  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Traatees  of  the  Academy  and  College  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  the  Trastees  of  the  TTDivenitj  of  th«  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
^ew  oorporation  waaoreatod  by  tbe  .LogisktiirB  on  tbe  dOlh^if  Sep* 
tember,  1791,  as  the  University  tf  Pennsylvania^  -with  a  Board 
eompoBed  of  an  equal  tiomber  of  memban-iibaBe  fiom  the  Troateea 
of  the  former  College  and  University. 

BSSTOBSTB  AMD  170RE  nr  JURTUtSTD^nTD-l'TM. 

Finding  himself  €j«cted  irom  the  College,  ^r  which  his  own  per- 
sonal efforts  had  jsecured  lai;ge  endowments,  and  which  had  growa 
in  public  estimation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eity  in  consequenos 
of  his  teaching  and  administration,  and  without  any  oocnpation  or 
meaAs  of  supporting  his  fiuaily  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  Chester- 
town,  in  Maryland,  and  became  Rector  'of  a  church  there.  He 
found  at  that  place  an  academj  with  a  few  pupils.  He  was  made 
Principal  of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars 
were  in  attendance.  He  then  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land for  a  Charter,  erecting  this  Academy  into  a  College,  modeled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  called  '  Wash- 
ington College.'  The  Charter  was  granted  in  the  Spring  of  17^, 
and  within  one  year  from  that  time,  this  inde&tjgable  man  collected, 
principally  from  the  planters  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
nearly  £10,300  toward  its  endowment  General  Washington  con- 
tributed fifty  guineas,  and  General  Cadwalhider  headed  the  Mary- 
land subscriptions. 

Dr.  Smith  never  held  any  parochial  charge  until  driven  to  Mary- 
land in  1770,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  mai^y 
respects  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Episcopal  deigy  of  his  day,  not 
only  in  this  State,  bat  in  the  country.  His  reputation  as  a  Pulpit 
orator,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  widely  extended.  He 
preached  frequently,  .and  on  all  occasions  6f  special  importance  in 
Christ  Chnreh  and  in  St  Petor^  Philadelphia.  In  the  li^r  chnrtfh 
he  preached  on  the  4fh  ^f  September,  I7dl,  the  dedication  sermon 
upon  its  being  first  opened  for  Divine  worship.  He  preached,  alto, 
before  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1785,  and 
again  in  1780,  as  well  as  at  the  censecration  of  Bishops  Ciaggett, 
Robert  Smith,  and  Bass  in  1702.  By  his  own  church,  his  sermons 
were  considered  so  valaable,  that  the  Geneial  Convention  of  17811 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  him  to  publish  them. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  appointed  'by  fhe  first  General 
Convention  to  revise  the  English  Prayer^boo1c,'So -as  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  changes  produceid  by  the  Bevdlation. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  IT80,  Dr.  Sinith  was  ounmiKnidy  elected 
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Kflhop  of  IteyUnd  by  tbe  CoDVooilioii  of  lilie  Bpiscopal  clergy  «f 
ihMl  State,.tweiity4wn>  in  wmibev^  and  « letter  ugaed  by  all  of  t^em 
i»aa  addresBtd  to^tliB  Siskop  of  LQodon  «ildiig  for  bk  eonaeention. 

^huosopbigal  sooibtt. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Bmith  appears  as  one  of  the  foanders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosopbical  Socie^,  'for  \vhich  he  drew  the  charter  and  fiinda- 
mental  laws,  and  carried  on  its  correspondence  abroad  ,as  one  of  its 
secretaries.  He  superintended  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  its  transaction^,  in  1771,  in  which  was  issued  the  accurate  ob- 
servations, by  himself  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  of  the  transits  of  Venus 
and  Mercury.  He  engaged  in  many  local  enterprises,  and  labored 
for  a  system  of  internal  improvements  by  canals  for  the  whole 
State — having,  as  he  wrote  io  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1774,  an 
'enthusiastic. persuasion  that  this  great  continent  was  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  the  best  soul  of  liberty  and  knowledge,  and  that 
no  human  purpose  or  power  could  finally  defeat  this  gracious  inten- 
tion of  Heaven  toward  this  country.' 

In  1791  (March  1),  he  pronounced  an  oration,  before  and  on  the 
appointment  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  the 
presence  oT  General 'Washington  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on 
Betijamin  Franklin,  in  which  ho  rises  above  all  academic  prejudices 
and  does  ample  justice  to  the  great  services  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
the  three  distinct  relations : — 

Ist — As  a  Citizen  of  Ftnnaylvania,  eminent  in  her  councils,  the  founder  and 
patron  of  most  of  those  useflil  institutions  which  do  honor  to  her  name. 

2d — As  a  Oiiizm  of  America^  one  of  the  chief  and  greatest  workmen,  in  the 
foundation  and  establishment  of  her  empire  and  renown. 

3d. — As  a  Citizen  of  (he  WorH  by  the  invention  of  usefbl  arts,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  liberal  science,  inoessantlj  and  sucoeasAillj  laboring  for  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  raoei 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Dr.  Smith  was  peculiarly  fortunate  and 

happy.    The  strength  and  ruggedness  of  his  nature  seemed  melted 

to  tenderness  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children. 

He  was,  as  his  letters  abundantly  show,  an  affectionate  father  and  a 

most  devoted  and  loving  husband.    He  married  Rebecca,  daughter 

of  Hon.  William  Moor,  of  Moor  Hall,  Delaware  County,  who  bore 

him  five  children.    This  lady  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  in 

October,  1793,  and  I  transcribe  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Smith  to  Dr* 

Rush  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attendhig  her  death,  not 

merely  as  an  expression  of  his  feeling  at  her  loss,  but  also  as  a 

striking  picture  of  the  horrors  of  the  time : — *  Decently  as  the  time 

would  permit,  my  mournful  family,  assisted  only  by  a  worthy  and 

pious  black,  Richard  Allen,  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin.    Silent,  but 
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more  awful  and  mstractire  than  all  the  femoral  pomp  in  the  world 
— and  short  the  distance  we  had  to  go-— I  followed  her,  accompanied 
onlj  by  the  coffin  maker  and  by  Richard  Allen,  and  my  own  weep- 
ing and  faithfal  black  boy  to  the  spot  she  had  chosen.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  neither  moon  nor  torchlight,  bnt  light  suf- 
ficient through  the  gloom  of  the  erening  to  deposit  all  that  was 

mortal Alasl  how  shall  I  live  without  her?    I  never  had  a 

joy  which  became  a  joy  to  me  till  she  had  shared  it  I  never  had 
a  sorrow  which  she  did  not  alleviate  and  participate.  I  never  did 
an  action  which  I  could  consider  as  really  good,  till  she  confirmed 
my  opinion.  For  my  many  failings  and  infirmities  she  had  a  friend- 
ly vail.  Her  conversation  was  enlightened,  and  that  with  her  cor- 
respondence by  letter,  during  my  many  absences,  have  been  my  joy 
for  thirty-five  years  and  more.' 

Dr.  Smith  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  his  country  seat 
near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  occupied  chiefly  in  advocating  a  system 
of  internal  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  by  means  of  canal  navi- 
gation, and  in  preparing  for  ^  the  press  a  complete  edition  of  his 
writings.  Death,  however,  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  these  la- 
bors, and  two  volumes  only,  out  of  the  four  or  five  which  be  bad 
arranged,  were  published  after  his  death.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
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HSMOIR. 

F&BDSiuo  EBfeRHAED  VOH  Ro€How,  the  third  son  of  the  PrassUn 
Minister  of  State,  Frederic  Wiiliaa  ven  Rocbow;  was  born  OctoW 
11,  1734,  «t  Berlin.  After  reeeitiog  the  be^  edacation  which 
private  teachers  «od  (he  *  Knights'  Academy'  at  Bmndenbnig  could 
fire,  he  became,  in  1750,  ensign  in  the  reginieiit  of  Carbineers  at 
Batheaau,  where  Frederic  11%  noticed  him  in  a  mUitary  review  and 
promoted  him  to  the  Garde  du  C^rpa  at  Potsdam.  In  1752,  he 
was  commissioned,  and  in  1756,  he  was  in  active  service,  captured 
the  Imperial  General  Labkonitx  at  the  battle  of  Labkonitz,  and  was 
wounded  in  his  left  arm.  In  the  nej^t  campaign,  in  the  battle 
Kroond  Prague,  he  was  wounded  in  ^e  right  arm;  and  in  1758, 
feared  his  commisnon,  and  retiVed  t<y  his  estate  at  Rekahn,  near 
Bnutdenburg-^married  the  daughter  of  Chaaeellot  von  Here,  tad 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  scientific  studies.  En* 
dowed  with  a  lively  sensibility  and  active  benevolence,  he  studied 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  popuhition  on  his  estiftes,  and  devoted 
himself  to  its  amelioration.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Basedow's 
'Aims  and  Methods  of  Education,^  be  devoted  himself  with  sound 
ju<%ment  and  discriminating  chnrfty  to  improving  the  schools  and 
homes  of  his  own  peasantry— -bat  not  without  encountering  many 
nntoward  hindrances'  and  much  opposition  from  those  whom  he 
strove  to  benefit 

During  the  years  1771  and  1772  wet  weather  prevailed  and  much 
hay  and  grain  were  mined,  and,  in  consequence,  famine  and  disease 
befbn  man  and  beast  Roehow  did  all  in  his  power  to  rdieve  his 
tenants  and  his  countiy  people  by  advice  and  active  help.  He  en- 
gaged a  regular  physician  at  a  fixed  salary  to  treat  his  people  with- 
eut  charge  for  attendance,  medicine,  and  advioe ;  but  an  unreason- 
able prejudice,  superstition,  a  total  ignorance  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, rendered  his  best  efforts  useless.  The  people  accepted  the 
remedies,  which  he  paid  for,  but  did  not  use  them ;  the  most  simple 
prescriptions  of  cleanliness  and  order  were  not  follov^ed,  and  they 
would  secretly  employ  other  remedies,  consult  quacks,  miracle-doc- 
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tors,  and  old  women,  for  which  they  paid  roundly,  while  many 
died  a  miserable  death. 

Profoundly  grieved  by  these  terrible  conseqaenoes  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  von  Rochow  was  one  day  sitting  before  his  writing 
desk,  engaged  in  sketching  a  lion  held  by  the  hunter's  net.  '  So,' 
he  mused,  'the  noble  gift  of  Ood,  reason,  which  every  man  pos- 
sesses, is  surrounded  by  a  tissue  of  prejudice  and  ignprance, — so 
much  so,  that,  like  the  lion  here,  it  can  not  make  use  of  its  strength. 
If  only  a  little  mouse  would  come,  to  gnaw  and  cut  a  few  meshes 
of  the  net,  perhaps  the  lion  would  apply  his  strength  and  break  his 
bonds.* — And  he  began  to  draw  the  mouse,  which  has  cut  some 
of  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  holds  the  lion.  Then  a  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  him:  'Suppose  you  were  that  mouse!* — ^And 
the  whole  chain  of  cause  and  effect  lay  clear  before  him.  The 
peasant  was  so  ignorant — ^because  he  grows  up  like  an  animal 
among  animals.  His  instruction  can  have  no  effect  upon  him,  since 
the  schools  are  so  mechanically  conducted ;  and  the  church  is  no 
better,  since  the  clei^ryman  speaks  a  language  which  he  can  not 
understand.  The  sermon  is  a  connected  discourse,  which  he  hears 
from  duty,  but  which  tires  him,  because,  not  accustomed  to  such 
style  and  language,  he  can  not  follow  up  its  ideas,  and  even  if  good 
and  compact,  it  leaves  no  conviction  in  his  mind.  Such  teachers, 
as  Christ  said  of  old,  are  generally  'blind  guides,'  and  'thus  the 
state  suffers  more  from  this  condition  of  the  peasantry,  than  from 
defeat  after  the  bloodiest  battle.' 

'My  God  I'  he  mused,  'can  not  the  peasantry,  the  true  strength 
of  the  state,  be  instmcted  and  become  better  qualified  for  all  good 
work  ?  How  many  men  could  I  have  saved  to  the  country,  who 
have  been  sacrificed  to  their  own  ignorance,  which  ought  to  have 
been  prevented!  TesI  I  will  be  the  mouse;  and  may  Ood  help 
my  purpose.' 

S^Ml  Books. 

And  the  next  -morning,  on  the  very  sheet  upon  which  he  had 
sketched  the  lion  and  mouse,  he  began  to  write  the  titles  of  the 
thirteen  chapters  of  a  '  School  book  for  Country  Teatkers.  At  noon 
he  showed  it  to  his  clergyman,  Stephen  Rudolph,  who  approved  it 
and  recommended  him  to  advise  wit^  Chief-Counselor  Teller,  in 
Berlin.  The  latter  appreciated  his  enterprise  and  gave  him  his 
hearty  support.  His  first  literary  effort  appeared  in  17Y2,  under 
the  title :  '  School  Book  for  Children  of  Country  People  and  for  tha 
U9e  of  Village  SehooUJ  Its  chief  object  was  to  elevate  the  intelli- 
gence and  practical  skill  of  teachers ;  and  he  advocates  an  increase 
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of  tbeir  salary,  so  as  to  dispense  with  tuition  fees,  so  that  all  in* 
straction  might  be  free,  and  poor  parents  have  no  eicuse  for  with- 
holding their  children  from  sohooL 

This  book,  of  which  several  editions  were  published  during  his 
life,  created  mnch  interest  amoi^  edneators,  and  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Minister  yon  Zedlita,  deeenrea  a  description,  as  being  the 
first  beginning  of  a  soand  elementary  iostniction  for  country  schools, 
and  because  there  are  still  many  countries  that  might  learn  from  it 
much  on  popular  education. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  modestly  in- 
quires :  '  Who  called  you  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  country  people  I* 
And  he  answers:  'My  heart  yearns  to  help  men  who,  besides  the 
severity  of  their  condition,  are  suffering  under  the  burden  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice.  The  cause  of  many  evils,  destructive  to  the 
state,  lies  in  the  neglected  education  of  the  young  in  rural  districts.* 
He  knew  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  the  peasantry ;  but  felt 
that  the  soul  of  a  peasant  child  is  as  prectoos  aa  the  soul  of  a  child 
of  the  nobleman. 

Wami  of  OompetenU  Ibathen, 

'Not  having  found  any  thing  that  to  him  appeared  directiy  suita- 
ble for  the  common  people  and  their  children,  he  had  attempted  to 
produce  it,' — closing  with  the  remark — *  all  efforts  to  improve  their 
education  will  be  unavailing  without  competent  teachers.' 

On  this  kst  point,  Biisching,  Counselor  of  the  Consistory,  in  his 
*  Journey  from  Berlin  to  Behahni  communicates  hia  conversation 
with  Bochow  (June,  Iff 6):  'The  children  can  not  learn  without 
teachers,  on  whom,  consequentiy,  all  depends.'  '  I  know  not,'  says 
B&sching, '  whether  I  ought  to  be  astonished  or  vexed,  that  so  little 
is  done  to  provide  schools  in  cities  and  the  country  witii  able  teach- 
ers. There  are  plenty  of  complaints,  wishes,  and  writing,  but  no 
money  or  respect  for  their  work ;  and  yet  without  these  nothbg 
can  be  done,  especially  in  common  schools.  I  can  hardly  tolerate 
the  common  idea,  that  for  the  first  elements,  moderate  skill  is  suf- 
ficient, since  it  is  all-important  that  ehildron  are  not  only  not 
spoiled  in  their  first  learning,  but  are  taught  in  the  best  and  most 
careful  manner.'  Bochow  says:  'Since  there  is  no  8tete(1775) 
which  provides  for  the  proper  remuneration  and  honor  of  the 
teacher,  so  as  to  render  the  position  desirable,  it  appears  necessary 
to  find  candidates  who  wiH  devote  themselves  to  it  with  the  same 
pious  enthusiasm  which  inspirea  others  to  become  missionaries 
among  the  heathen.'  '  Without  teachers  fiiU  of  this  missionary 
spirit,  the  true  reform  of  the  people  must  fail    He  who  is  not 
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peoetraied  by  the  taring  po^er  of  Iha  4o«triiie  of  Jeeds,  who  cte» 
&ire»  not  from  atl  hia  keirt  tbo  wel&re  0f  siaiiy  iriU  be  an  hireling; 
and  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  will  in  the  end  be  the  only  pro* 
duct  of  our  sehoolt^  and  Ihna  hold  out  bat  little  hope  for  the  exten- 
•ion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood^  The  cddneaa  with  which  hirelings 
in  the  choreh  apeak  of  leligjon  it  laore  ihjnrions  than  their  aiknoe. 
He,  whose  heart  ia  not  wanned  by  the  tpiiitaal  power  of  religion, 
has  no  call  to  be  ita  teacher/ 

In  the  introduction  to  his  School  book,  Rochow  remarks:  'As 
medicine  is  given  to  oick  children  thvonj^  tfieir  nnnea,  so  also  this 
attempt  at  reform ;  I  want  to  infuse  into  teachers  what  I  consider 
good  methods  for  them  to  nse.'  He  then  defines  the  plan  of  hb 
book ; — '  the  beginning  consists  of  exercises  of  observation,  which 
are  continned  for  about  six  monthsi  and  are  then  followed  by 
demonstrations  of  cause  and  effect,  to  lead  to  reflection  and  the  use 
of  language  in  description/  All  of  which^  though  &miliar  now,  was 
unheard  of  as  the  ]^paratory  conditions  of  inatruction  proper  at 
that  day. 

In  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  he  treats  on  cate- 
ehetic  instruction,  by  which  he  means  instruction  by  conversation, 
not  theological  or  church  catechising.  *By  conversation  children 
learn  quicker  and  more  accurately ;  for  Aej  can  ask  questions,  and 
by  questions  the  attention  is  kept  awake,  and  they  learn  to  com* 
prehend,  to  form,  and  express  their  thoughts  on  what  they  under- 
stand— ^in  a  word,  they  become  rational/  With  this  view,  he  de- 
cidedly opposed  the  so-called  literal  and  tabulated  method,  intro* 
duced  by  Uie  Berlin  Real-school,  as  not  at  all  suitable  for  country 
schools.  Abbot  F^lbiger,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Berlin  sys- 
tem, and  had  published  the  principles  of  morality  in  tabular  form 
for  the  schools  of  Silesia,  entered  into  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  Rochow  on  his  book,  which,  however,  soon  ceased,  as  Felbiger, 
in  all  probability,  was  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  its  author. 

The  contents  of  Rochow's  School  book  consists  of  10  chi^ters, 
which,  in  ordinary  but  attractive  style,  treat  of: — 1.  Attention  and 
Studlousness;  2.  Cause  and  Effect;  S.  The  Foundation;  4.  Truth, 
Certainty,  Probability,  Error,  Eaith,  Unbelief,  Credulity,  Supersti* 
tion;  6.  On  the  Human  Soul ;  6^  On  Religion ;  7.  Doctrine  of  Virtue 
according  to  the  Bible;  8.  Society  and  Government,  Law  and  Sol- 
diery ;  9.  Relations ;  10.  Politeness  in  Intercourse  and  Conversation, 
Letter-writing;  11.  Arithmetical  Exercise  of  Reason;  12.  Measure- 
ments of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  and  somethihg  on  Mechanics,  with  a 
table  of  Weights  and  Measures;  13.  Of  Optical  Illusion ;  14.  Com- 
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mon  Phenomena,  for  tke  increaae  of  nsefal  knowledge;  15.  Recrea- 
tiouy  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  atmple  remedies  for 
redstablishing  lost  health;  16.  Farming,  and  what  is  necessary  in 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  work.  These  subjects  are  all  treated  in  a 
practical  manner,  with  dignitj  and  originality.  Much  that  has 
since  been  prepared,  as  the  basis  of  common  school  instruction,  is 
here  anticipated,  and  in  many  particulars  devdoped  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

His  second  pubfication  was  the  ^  Reader^  the  first  edition  of  which 
bore  the  title  of  *PeamnU^  Friendy  which,  in  the  next  edition,  was 
changed  into  *  CfhUdrenU  Friend? 

Rochow  and  Vbn  ZedUtL 

The  publication  of  these  books  brought  Rochow  into  correspond- 
ence and  personal  intercourse  with  Baron  Ton  Zedlitz,  and  other 
higher  officials  at  Beriin,  connected  or  interested  in  the  establish- 
tnent  and  improvement  of  schools. 

The  Minister,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  17,  lY7d,  writes: — '  Praise  is 
due  the  man  who  could  be  induced  to  prepare  school  books  from  a 
sole  regard  to  their  general  utility.  Allow  me  to  oonsult  you  as  a 
person,  who  is  able  to  render  powerful  aid  to  the  great  plans  of  the 
best  of  kings  for  the  improvement  of  country  schools,  and  who  hift 
patriotism  enough  to  be  disposed  to  render  such  service.*  From 
this  date,  the  Minister  does  not  enter  on  any  great  or  small  reform 
in  popular  schools,  without  obtaining  Kochow'^s  opinion.  In  regard 
to  the  application  of  the  sum  of  100,000  thalers,  from  the  interest 
of  which  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg 
should  be  pidd,  the  Minister  desires  some  Saxon  achoolmasters. 
Rochow,  in  answer,  says:  *With  all  due  deference  I  beg  your 
gracious  preference  ibr  my  own  countrymen.  The  Saxons,  as 
much  as  I  honor  tiie  Tellers,  Gellerts,  etc.,  nanUs  in  ^/urgite  vasto, 
are  not  specially  qualified  for  schoolmasters  among  the  Branden- 
buTgians.  An  ofisnding  accent,  an  effeminate  manner  of  living, 
orthodoxy,  that  means  punctuality  in  form,  not  in  essentials,  etc., 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  characteristics  of  the  Saxon,  and  in  the 
end  will  prove  no  patriotic  attachment  for  our  State.^  *  The  attrac- 
tion of  Saxon  manners  around  Dresden  and  Leipsie  is  deceptive, 
and  disappears  upon  close  investigation;  it  can  not  stand  the  test 
of  good  morals.  Our  intentions  of  colonization  can  not  be  realized 
here.  If  the  Prussians,  from  the  Margraviate  and  from  Silesia  (my 
new  schoolmaster  is  from  Halberstadt)  are  honored  and  paid^  I  hope 
we  shall  soon  find  an  abundance  of  good  teachers,  and  be  able  to 
engage  some  also  for  this  part  of  the  country.^    *  I  have  some  young 
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people  trained  on  mj  plan  of  making  good  teachers.  For  as  we 
have  seen  for  many  years  in  the  cathedral  school  of  Halberstadt^ 
nobody  teaches  after  a  method  better  than  he  who  has  fonnd  out 
its  advantages  in  himself.'  Basedow,  in  reference  to  this  sugges* 
tion,  adds :  '  Nor  should  the  method,  except  in  your  Rekahn  and 
some  schools  near  by,  where  you  can  exercise  a  personal  superin- 
tendence, be  introduced  in  other  communes  until  a  sufficient  num« 
bor  of  teachers  have  been  trained,  which  can  be  done  by  two  years 
practice  in  Rekahn'  (January,  1773)*  Again  Rochow  writes  to 
Zedlitz,  in  reference  to  the  king's  pressing  any  body  into  the  ser- 
vice :  ^  I  need  not  mention  that  such  trained  teachers  must  not,  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  Mze,  be  good  soldiers.'  As  early  as 
1773,  Rochow  gives  way  to  the  followii^  expressions  on  instruction 
in  religion :  *  Much  more  perfection  could  be  obtained,  by  having 
taught  outside  of  the  school  all  that  is  Lutheran,  Reformed,  or  Ro« 
man  Catholic,  which  the  clergyman  can  supply  during  a  long  pre- 
paration for  confirmation ;  while  in  school,  nothing  should  be  taught 
but  such  a  knowledge  of  Ood  as  can  be  derived  from  reading  his 
works,  and  the  general  principlea  of  Christian  morality.'  In 
December,  of  the  same  year :  '  What  punishments  shall  I  devise  for 
parents  who,  notwithstanding  a  free  school,  detain  their  children  at 
home  to  work  f  My  principle  is :  children  belong  to  the  State, — 
the  State  must  provide  for  their  education,  and  that  they  learn 
reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  how  to  think  correctly.  The  proper 
school  period  can  not  be  replaced  in  after  life.'  He  then  makes 
propositions  for  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries. 

In  1774,  Counselor  Zedlitz  pays  a  visit  to  Rochow's  school^ 
and  Busching  the  next  year;  Zedlitx  writes  to  the  latter:  ^Ro« 
chow  is  too  impatient  because  things  do  not  progress  as  iaat  as  he 
desires.'  Zedlitz  also  made  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the  king,  and 
spoke  to  Rochow  of  his  intention  to  organize  a  teachers'  seminary 
in  Elosterbergen,  complaining  of  the  obstacles  put  in  his  way  by 
the  Chief  Consistory.  '  He  who  will  improve  the  schools,'  replies 
Rochow, '  must  not  be  a  schoolman  but  an  honest  statesman.  There 
are  no  universal  prescriptions  for  schools,  no  more  than  we  have 
universal  medicines.'  Rochow  describes  the  wants  of  country 
schools,  and  what  he  has  done  to  relieve  them.  Zedlitz  writes  in 
1775 :  '  Help  me  to  some  patienee,  and  to  means  by  which  ecclesi- 
astical inspectors  and  clergymen  may  become  more  active,  or  may 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of  country  schools^' 
In  1776,  a  difference  of  opinion  sprang  up  between  Zedlitz  and 
Rochow.    '  Especially,  I  think,'  writes  the  former, '  that  metaphysi* 
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cai  education  of  the  peasantry  should  be  managed  with  caution, 
and  never  be  recommended.  Where  schoohnasters  have  not  such 
a  good  superintendent  (as  Bochow),  they  very  often  will  go  astray 
and  do  injury;  they  beoome  pragmatical.'  Hence  this  last  favorite 
expression ;  after  this  doubts  sprang  up  in  the  ministry,  whether  it 
would  be  generally  beneficial,  to  let  the  common  classes  be  made 
8en$ibie  (be  educated).  Bochow,  in  his  reply,  endeavors  to  refute 
these  objections,  and  declares,  as  the  final  object  of  his  labors  and 
thoughts,  to  train  good  Christians,  obedient  subjects,  and  skill- 
ful fiffmers;  and  he  ia  not  insensible  to  an  expression  of  Zedlits, 
who,  in  an  academical  discourse,  termed  him  a  ^coimopolitan  ai- 
tkuiiaaU^  The  letten  become  shorter  and  less  frequent,  more 
formal  and  reserved ;  Bochow  waits  for  the  Minister  of  State  to 
make  inquiries;  no  direct  communication  comes  firom  him  any 
longer.  His  correspondence  with  other  persons,  however,  increases, 
though  it  is  not  of  a  like  importance.  Afterward  Zedlitz  offers  a 
position  to  Bochow,  which  the  latter  declines,  and  recommends,  in 
the  absence  of  other  teachers^  to  the  Minister  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Bahrdt  of  Halle,  as  director  of  a  seminary  shortly  to  be  estab- 
lished: ^I  know  you  will  smile;  but  would  it  not  be  better  for 
Bahrdt,  than  to  starve  in  Halle  with  wife  and  child  V  The  Minister 
replies  August  fth,  1799 :  'It  ia  true  Bahrdt  would  be  a  good^prin* 
cipal  of  the  seminary.  But  (1)  he  is  married  and  has  children ; 
you  know  we  do  not  want  that  in  teachers;  (2)  the  instmction  in 
school  should  not  be  given  over  to  the  clergy,  but  neither  should 
we  intentionally  olSend  them.  They  would  believe  themselves  en- 
titled to  cry  out,  if  we  would  confide  the  instruction  of  teachers  to 
a  man  who  is  not  strictly  orthodox.  I  take  it  my  duty  not  to  re- 
gard the  stings  in  the  heel  of  superstition  if  I  have  to  take  my 
way  right  over  the  snake's  body ;  but  when  I  can  pass  around  and 
yet  reach  my  place,  why  should  I  cause  the  beast  to  hiss ;  it  is  only 
the  devil's  music' 

Only  one  volume  of  Bochow's  correspondence  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  nothing  more  is  known  about  his  further  intercourse. 
There  are  six  letters  of  Bochow  to  Gleim,  in  one  of  which,  after 
expressing  his  thanks  for  a  copy  of  '  Halladat,'  he  says :  '  Not  in 
words  of  such  value,  but  with  simihir  feelings,  I  expect  to  return 
your  favor,  as  I  have  just  finished  an  enkrged  second  edition  of  the 
work  which  has  for  two  years  engaged  my  attention,  but  could  not 
be  finished  without  many  experiments.  Many  of  your  excellent 
pieces  contain  consolation  for  the  heterogeneous  labors  of  the  pro- 
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femon  I  have  ohoBeii,  namely :  by  enlighteniDg  the  people,  (who, 
according  to  laaiah  [chap,  ix.,  verae  11],  withoat  metaphor,  ^waft 
in  darknesa,'')  to  ky  a  foandatioii  £>r  salutary  reforms.  Hitherto^ 
an  all-^ovemiDg  providence  has  bleeaed  my  weak  endeavors  beyond 
my  expectation.  This  gives  me  confidence,  and  sapports  my  failing 
courage,  when  I  see  my  aim,  its  perfection,  so  far  away  from  my 
work.  Bat  great  and  small  powers  must  act  in  concert,  if  darkness 
is  ever  to  be  lifted  from  the  nations.  By  all,  and  for  all,  abilities 
most  be  worked  toward  a  general  felicity ;  and  while  I  attempt, 
from  the  nnmerons  instances  of  troth,  to  select  for  the  peasant  what 
is  most  useful  to  his  nndetstanding,  you  raise  yourself  to  the  height 
of  a  great  teacher  and  governor  of  mankind,  and  by  the  all-power- 
ful strength  of  poetry,  devoted  to  noble  objects,  you  convert  dis- 
cord into  harmony.  Oh,  that  for  all  spiritual  gifts  there  were  gen- 
eral objects.  I  almost  undertake  to  find  such  a  plan  in  the  excla- 
mation of  the  angels :  Glory  to  God  oH  high,  on  earth  peace  and 
good  will  toward  all  men  i  A  good  work  of  genius  aiming  at  this 
end  testifies  that  its  author,  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  angels.' 

March  13th,  1776,  he  seat  to  Gleim  a  copy  of  his  work  and  re* 
quested  him  to  state  frankly  his  opinion :  *  As  undeserved  and  as 
humiliating  is  often  to  me  the  praise,  which  expresses  too  warmly 
friendship,  yet  your  approval  is  a  prize  I  have  wished  for.  If  I  can 
obtain  that,  and  from  all  a  gwersl  opinion  on  my  book,  that  it  is 
useful,  I  am  satisfied^' 

Local  SAoolR^Drms. 

Beside  this  authorship  and  correspondence  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic instruction  generally,  Rochow  b^n  a  reform  in  the  schools  on 
his  own  estates,  which  before  had  only  ordinary  teachers,  old  and 
incompetent.  When  the  old  teacher  at  Bekahn  died,  in  1773,  the 
place  was  offered  to  Henry  J.  Bruns,  a  pupil  of  the  cathedral 
school  at  Halberstadt,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  Rochow's  family 
for  seven  years,  as  musician  and  copyist,  and  had  made  himself  far 
miliar  with  Rochow's  ideas,  as  well  as  increased  his  knowledge  by 
aid  of  that  nobleman's  library,  and  afterward  had  become  cantor 
and  organist  of  St.  John's  church  in  Halberstadt.  This  excellent 
roan,  full  of  tenderness,  amiabiUty,  and  childlike  disposition,  be* 
came  the  instrument  through  which  Rochow's  principles  of  educa- 
tion were  carried  out  for  the  next  twelve  years.* 

Reforms  in  liie  other  two  schools,  at  Gettin  and  Krahne,  were  in- 
troduced in  17  74.  Rochow  made  to  each  of  these  schools  a  gift 
■  .■  ■■  - 1  ^....—, ■■.... i       
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of  one  hundred  ihalen.  Qe  oommoBced  Ut  impTOveraenU  by  fint 
building  new  achool-hoofle* ;  the  one  at  Rekahni  for  that  time,  was 
an  excellent  building.  All  tuition  fees  were  abolished,  and  the 
necesaarj  books  and  odier  aids  of  instruction  were  furnished.  The 
Beader  (Rochow's  Xindeffreund)  was  g^ven  to  every  child  in  the 
schools,  of  whom  there  were  riity  to  seventy,  divided  in  two 
classes,  under  separate  tseachsrs.  The  smallest  children  of  the 
lower  class  attended  school  but  one  hour  daily  daring  the  first 
year;  gradually  their  attendance  was  prolonged.  Generally  they 
were  admitted  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  promoted  at  the  end  of 
every  school  year.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks  occurred  at  harvest 
time,  and  a  like  one  in  the  spring.  An  industrial  school  for  giris 
was  established  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  where  a  lady  taught  needle- 
work, knitting,  etc.  The  period  for  attending  school  was  fixed  from 
six  to  fourteen  years ;  during  the  last  year  the  pupils  were  instructed 
in  religion  preparatory  to  their  eonfirmation.  After  confirmation 
the  child  was  permitted  to  wiihdissw  from  the  school,  but  up  to  that 
age,  his  attendaace  was  contiaaoos. 

The  subjects  of  instroctioti  were  selected  for  these  schools  on 
Bochow^s  principle:  'Ko  man  can  do  any  work  without  reason,  i.e^ 
he  can  not  expect  a  regular  result  and  success.'  '  Bight  or  wrong, 
acts  or  omissions,  are  decided  by  what  every  one  thinks  on  right  or 
wrong;  in  one  word*  whether  he  acts  conscientiously.'  'Every 
thing  in  school  mast  be  understood ;  all  new  and  difficult  things 
most  be  explained  omlly  and  by  conversation.' 

In  a  circokr  addressed  to  his  teachers^  May  6, 1776,  he  expresses 
himself  on  religious  inslnictlon»  describing,  as  its  main  objed;, '  to 
train  the  ehildren  to  become  sinoese  worshipers  of  God,  who,  by 
their  deportment,  prove  that  they  bekmg  to  Christ,  and  desire  to 
become  subjecto  of  his  blessed  kingdom  for  ever;  next  to  train 
them  into  sueh  men,  dkillfiil  in  evi^  good  work,  because  they  know 
the  road  to  heaven  passes  over  this  earth ;  that  fidelity  to  the  duties 
of  life  is  a  practice  of  Chrisftiamty,  making  easier  the  duties  of  re* 
ligion,  and  causing  the  ligh4  to  ahiae  before  the  people  in  the  useful- 
ness and  skill  <tf  daily  labor.'  He  waa  of  opinion  that,  by  the, 
largest  possible  cultivation  of  the  DHod,  the  knowledge  of  duty,  and 
the  practice  of  it,  would  be  ferthered.  Bchool  education  should 
aim  to  make  children  pnactseal  and  usefel  men. 

For  progressive  instmotioii  in  reading  and  in  the*  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  the  pupils,  Bodiew  wrote  his  'Eindeifreund'  in  two 
parts,  and  proposed  that  they  Aoukl  be  published  by  the  govern- 
ment and  be  generally  inteodi^oed  in  country  schools.    The  mann- 
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script  was  for  a  long  time  befbre  the  Bchool  authorities,  without  any 
decision  being  made,  when  the  aothor  reclaimed  it,  and  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  part  appeared  in  1796,  the  second  part  in  1Y7Y, 
and  the  work  attained  great  reputation.  It  was  translated  into 
French,  Danish,  Polish,  and  modified  to  snit  the  Catholic  schools  in 
the  Rhine  provinces,  and  passed  through  four  editions. 

When  the  author  was  introduced  to  King  Frederic  William  III., 
the  latter  said :  *  I  learned  to  read  from  your  '  Kindeffreuni,^  Ro« 
chow  must  have  known  this  before;  for  as  early  as  1785,  he  wrote : 
'  Hul  to  the  young  prince,  who  from  this  school  book  learns  more 
than  he  can  ordinarily  of  the  condition  of  those,  to  increase  whose 
happiness  will  be  one  day  his  dnty.'  And  Frederic  William  IIL 
seems  to  have  remembered  many  important  things  from  Rochow's 
Reader. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  authors  of  school  readers 
only  have  to  collect  from  the  many  noble  materials  existing  in  order 
to  find  excellent  selections  for  their  purpose,  so  that  in  our  day  it  is 
almost  hard  to  produce  a  bad  reader,  Rochow  was  not  so  &vorably 
situated.  In  the  first  place,  he  found  no  good  material  on  hand 
which  he  could  employ  as  subjects  of  nselul  instruction  for  country 
scholars ;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  same  economy,  and  special  em* 
ployment  being  new,  he  was  obliged  to  compose  himselt  In  the 
second  place,  his  book  had  to  carry  out  consistently  a  purpose  with- 
in distinct  limits,  and  thus  all  his  material  had  to  be  similar  in 
character  and  each  limited;  and  Rochow  consequently  was  under  the 
necessity  of  writing  all  himself  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  sim- 
ple relations  of  ordinary  rural  life  in  their  variety,  significance,  and 
importance,  to  render  them  easily  understood  in  their  original 
causes,  to  make  attractive  whatever  is  laudable,  and  create  aversion 
to  all  evil,  and  to  do  this  always  in  a  childlike,  noble,  sensible,  in* 
structive,  and,  so  to  say,  in  an  always  novel  manner,  within  the 
limits  of  the  faculties  of  the  young*  In  all  this,  Rochow  had  been 
eminently  successful.  The  late  School  Counsebr,  O.  Schulx,  of 
Berlin,  had  not  despised  to  learn  from  Rochow's  Eindeifreund, 
when  he  composed  his  own  very  excellent  Readers.  More  than 
100,000  copies  of  the  ^Einderfreund'  has  been  distributed;  and  in 
1880,  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Counselor  Turk,  at  Branden* 
buig,  under  the  title,  *The  New  Children's  Friend.' 

In  addition  to  his  Reader,  Rochow  published  the  following  edn* 
oational  works: — 1.  Manual  of  CaUehetk  Farms  for  Teachen. 
First  edition,  1788.    Second  edition,  1789.    This  book  contains 
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materuJ  on  fonr  sabjects,  vvl;  Ob^otof  Teaching,  Means,  Order 
and  Method  of  Teaching ;  the  anthor^s  opinion  against  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  that  education  was  not  beneficial  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  his  aim  to  show  that  a  tme  power  of  reason  can  be  attained 
only  by  a  genoine  education.  He  maintains  in  the  introduction : 
'  From  the  power  of  thinking,  directed  early  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, come  good  principles,  and  from  good  principles  issue  good 
actions.  Knowledge  gives  ability.  He  who  can  speak  distinctly 
and  intelligently,  makes  himself  understood  easily ;  he  who  knows 
language  and  is  attentive,  is  able  to  understand ;  he  who  knows  only 
that  mankind  is  obliged,  by  their  mutual  relations,  to  live  in  love, 
and  can  enjoy  happiness  only  as  far  as  they  love  Ood  and  one  an- 
other, can  not  be  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  observes  only 
the  injurious  tendencies  of  bad  habits,  will  be  inclined  to  guard 
against  them.    To  do  all  this  is,  to  enlighten  and  to  cultivate. 

2.  ^  Catechism  of  Sound  J^eaaon^  or  an  attempt  to  define  import- 
ant words,  in  their  general  signification,  illustrated  by  examples  for 
the  purpose  of  a  more  just  and  more  improving  knowledge.'  Ber- 
lin and  Stettin:  F.  Nicolai,  1786.  From  this  book  the  teachers 
of  our  day  may  learn  how  to  abstract  ideas,  not  only  by  definitions 
but  also  by  examples.    It  contains  in  all,  definitions  of  67  words. 

8.  'The  BegulatwM  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  for  the  better  Gov- 
ernment and  Orgamgation  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Edlberetadt,^ 
— ^first  issued  in  1789. 

4. '  Corrections.^ — ^A  collection,  of  definitions,  full  of  pedag(^^ 
suggestions,  not  intended  for  the  school  alone,  but  for  the  educated 
classes  of  his  time,  was  issued  in  1792.  Two  years  afterward  h& 
published  a  second  volume,  in  which  he  gives  the  fruits  of  his  refiec- 
tions  on  the  most  important  ideas  on  politics  and  morals  of  his  age. 

5.  In  1792,  he  translated  Mirabeau's  '  Discourse  on  National  JEdu- 
cation^  He  also  wrote  on  Schools  for  the  Poor  ;  on  Abolition  of 
Public  Beggary ;  on  the  Credit  System;  on  Government;  on  the 
Formation  of  National  Character  by  Popular  Schools  i  on  German 
Law  and  Christian  Principles;  on  A  History  of  My  Schools. 

These  various  writings  gave  him  many  friends,  as  well  as  some 
enemies,  or  at  least,  many  opponents  who  would  not  agree  to  the 
success  of  his  schools,  which  were  visited  by  strangers  so  frequently 
that  the  work  of  the  teachers  was  much  disturbed.  In  Riemann's 
*  Description  of  the  Schools  at  JRekahn,^  of  1798,  we  find :  '  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph, the  cleigyman,  who  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  schools, 
expresses  himself,  twenty-five  years  afterward,  thus :  '<  The  people 
haute  become  more  considerate;  they  more  freely  enter  into  conver- 
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satioB,  and  are  less  timid  than  1>6fore,  Thdr  morals  are  mncfa  bet* 
ter  than  in  other  viUa^s,  thongh  an  oirtward  demeanor  and  abstain- 
ing from  excess  is  not  jet  become  general.** ' 

TTie  greatest  merit  of  Bocbow*8  schools  and  efforts  lies  in  this,  that 
in  the  conntries  of  Pmssia,  especiaRy  in  man j  parts  of  Saxony,  they 
imparted  the  first  impulse  to  a  reformation  of  the  popular  schools, 
which  at  tha(t  time  -were  in  a  wretched  condilson.  At  present,  the 
schools  on  the  Rekahn  estates  are  no  better  than  elsewhere ;  bat 
daring  the  life  of  Rochow  they  ilione  as  brilliant  examples,  and  have 
carried  the  well  deserred  reputation  of  their  founder  to  the  present 
day.  The  proprietor  of  another  large  estate  had  scarcely  seen  the 
schools  of  Rochow,  when  he  established  a  free  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  his  tenants,  which  became  a  model  school ;  after  which 
*other  institutions  in  hb  neighborhood  were  formed.  And  this  in- 
fluence went  beyond  Germany.  When  Oount  Reventlow,  from  the 
island  of  F&nen,  heard  of  Rochow^s  school,  he  caused  three  schools 
to  be  built  in  1784,  in  which  he  introduced  the  Kinderfreund  and 
the  methods  of  Rekahn.  More  than  any  man  of  his  time,  he  gave 
a  rational  aim  and  method  to  the  poptdar  school,  and  in  thousands 
of  schools  scattered  all  over  the  German  States,  by  means  of  his 
school  books ;  and  the  teachers  trained  after  his  methods,  helped  to 
convert  the  peasant  into  an  observing,  thinkbg,  self-governing  man. 

Von  Rochow  died  in  his  own  home  May  16, 1806,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  was  buried  in  a  new  graveyard  laid  out  by  himself, 
and  called  Bochouf^a  Beat  A  monument  is  also  dedicated  to  his 
memory  in  a  grove  near  Halberstadt  He  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  his  age  and  country — one  of  those  men  who,  if  he  did 
not  by  the  foundations,  helped  to  bufld  up  a  system  of  popular 
education  fbr  a  great  nation.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the 
identity  of  interests  in  the  ditferent  classes  of  the  same  community. 
Bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  great  estate,  he  expended  his  time 
ttid  money,  to  make  his  dependents,  and  the  common  people  every 
where,  partakers  of  the  civQixation  of  his  age. 
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Fbbbikans  EiNDBRMANV,  whose  great  servioe^  to  popular 
education  from  1771  to  1801,  in  Bohemia^  were  recognised  bj  the 
Empress  Theresa  in  eonferring  on  him  the  title  of  Yon  Schnlstein 
(school  stone),  and  no^minating  him^  in  1779,,  Bishop  of  Leitmeritz, 
was  bom  in  1740  at  Eoenigawalde,  near  Schloekenan,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pn^e.  While  a  student  he  heard  lectures  on 
the  Art  of  Bducation  by  Prof.  Seibt,  which  so  impressed  him  that 
when  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Ei^Uta,  in  South  Bohemia, 
he  included  the  education  of  youth  and  the  improvement  of 
schools  in  his  clerical  duties;  and  there  was  no  more  pressing 
demand  on  the  paternal  care  of  the  church  and  the  government 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  province,  which  had  been  swept  by 
ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years*^  War,  and  rent  by  relentless  religious 
dissensions  and  persecutions.  At  the  close  of  tiie  Seven  Years* 
War  it  was  estimated  tiiat  not  one  in  twenty  of  tiie  children  in 
Bohemia  were  in  sdiool  of  any  kind,  or  were  in  villages  where 
the  facilities  of  school  organization  existed.  The  condition  of  the 
schools  was  deplorable.  Kindermann,  in  speaking  of  the  schools 
of  his  parish  at  Eaplitz,  in  1771,  writes:  'The  children,  big  and 
littie,  old  and  young,  were  assembled  in  the  schoolroom — without 
regulation — passing  in  and  out  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  teacher — some  eating  their  bread,  and  others  complaining  that 
they  had  none-— a  few  reciting,  some  learning  their  lessons,  and  all 
doing  in  their  own  way  what  each  thought  best— the  schoolmaster 
incapable  of  stopping  the  hubbub,  and  creating  order  out  of  the 
confusion.  The  ntisthods  of  instruction  were  purely  mechanical — 
Confined  to  the  repetition  of  words  without  meaning  for  the  intel- 
lect, or  emotion  for  the  heart.  The  whole  of  the  religions  instruc- 
tion was  the  literal  repetition  of  the  answers  dictated  to  the 
questions  of  the  Catechism.' 

To  fit  himsdf  for  his  work  of  school  reform,  Kindermann  resorted 
to  Sagan,  and  put  himself  under  the  training  of  Folbiger;  and  on 
his  return,  he  writes  *  my  first,  day  was  spent  in  the  parish  school,  and 
the  second  with  the  teacher  and  dass  of  pupils  in  my  own  room, 
instructing  now  the  teacher  how  to  teach,  and  then  the  scholars 
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how  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the  Catechism,'  Within  a  month  the 
pnpils  learned  the  whole  Catechism  nnderstandingly,  which  formerly 
occupied  the  whole  year,  without  any  thorough  understanding  of 
the  words  committed  to  memory.  His  work  prospered^  and  the 
school  soon  became  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  delight,  and  the 
admiration  of  parents  and  the  community.  Its  fame  went  abroad 
into  the  other  villages,  and  his  methods  were  foDowed  by  other 
teachers,  till  it  became  a  normal  sehcol^  under  his  direction  and 
that  of  his  curate,  Simon  Kudler,  in  whose  heart  he  had  kindled  a 
similar  zeal.  In  his  whole  movement  he  was  guided  by  great  dis- 
cretion and  unostentatious  industry-— avoiding  all  promises  and  all 
display,  in  which  he  diffisred  from  Felbiger,  who  was  more  demon- 
strative and  exacting — making  much  of  outward  organization, 
mechanical  methods  and  illustrations,  and  frequent  exhibitions  of 
results.  While  Eindermann  pushed  his  improved  methods  into 
every  study,  he  carefully  drew  attention  only  to  his  penmanship, 
which  people  generally  could  appreciate,  and  to  the  vocal  music, 
which  parents  were  delighted  to  have  their  children  excel  in.  His 
better  methods  in  every  study  gradually  became  the  habits  not  only 
of  his  own  vilhige  schools,  but  of  a  wide  circle  of  schook  whose 
teachers  resorted  to  Kaplitz  for  information  and  training. 

When  Maria  Theresa,  in  1774,  bad  decided  on  a  general 
reorganization  of  the  popular  schools,  and  called  Felbiger  as  director 
to  the  central  Normal  Institute  for  Teachers  in  Vienna,  she  placed 
Eindermann  at  the  head  of  a  School  Commission  for  Bohemia,  and 
Professor  of  Pedi^c^  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Minor  Prague ;  subse- 
quently he  was  noade  director  of  the  training  course  in  the  Real 
School  at  Prague,  founded  by  Amand  Schindler,  in  1776.  Einder- 
mann opened  his  course  by  an  oration  on  *  the  influence  of  the 
Lower  Schools  on  Public  Life  and  Education  generally.'  In  a  cir- 
cular entitled  'Incentives  to  the  Public  Examinations  of  the 
Scholars  in  the  Imperial  Normal  School  of  little  Prague,'  he  gave 
publicity  to  the  school  ordinances  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  included 
an  account  of  all  the  important  improvements  introduced  into 
different  parts  of  Bohemia,  drawn  from  the  reports  of  district 
inspectors,  school  directors,  and  official  examiners. 

As  early  as  1777  Eindermann  had  sent  out  five  hundred  teachers 
trained  in  his  new  methods,  into  as  many  schools,  situated  in  cities, 
on  the  domains  of  the  nobility,  and  in  connection  with  religious 
establishments — each  of  which  became  a  naodel  for  the  schools  of  a 
still  wider  section,  and  the  center  of  direct  influence  on  the  people. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  training  system  of  Eindermann  was  the 
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organic  union  of  mental  activity  and  the  indostrial  element  in  both 
the  normal  and  the  popular  achooL  Not  onlj  were  teachers 
fiuniliaiiaed  with  practical  sabjecta  and  with  methods  which  dealt 
with  realities  instead  of  words,  and  called  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  blackboard  and  Tisible  illustrations,  but  thej  were  trained  to 
some  handicraft  with  the  special  object  of  communicating  the  same 
to  the  children  of  peasants,  whose  habits  of  industry  had  been 
broken  up  by  continuous  military  service,  and  the  destruction  of 
harvests  by  moving  troops  and  armies.  The  value  of  habits  of 
diligence,  perseverance,  neatness  and  thrift  was  constantly  inculcated 
and  demonstrated  practically.  Pupil  teachers  were  taught  at 
Eaplits  and  Prague  how  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their  own  time, 
and  that  of  their  older  pupils^  in  and  out  of  school  hours  in  such 
in-door  industries  as  knitting,  sewing,  wool-carding  and  spinning, 
and  out^loor  work  as  kitchen  gardening,  tree  culture,  and  raising 
silk-worms.  And  the  reasons  assigned  by  Kindermann  for  this 
new  curriculum  was  to  protect  society  against  beggary,  vice,  and 
crime,  and  promote  the  welfiure  of  the  peasant  class. 

That  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  followed  by  the  happiest 
results,  the  increased  proaperity  of  the  peasant  classes  in  Bohemia, 
and  the  speedy  adoption,  in  some  form,  of  the  industrial  feature  of 
bis  plan  in  other  states  is  ample  proo£ 

Hie  further  history  of  his  work  is  absorbed  in  the  general  history 
of  educational  reform  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  lived  a  quiet 
though  active  hfe,  preferring  to  work  unostentatiously  in  smaller 
circles  than  to  win  fame  as  a  great  reformer — and  his  published 
works,  besides  those  already  named,  are  ^Beport  en  the  School  at 
Kapliu!  *'  Thoughti  on  the  mmnm  <^  diuemituiting  ih$  Religkui 
Imtruetkn  of  the  Improved  Com$non  Schools  among  Adults^  with 
iwoprige  themes :  One /or  an  instrueiive  text-book  for  the  peopU^  and 
one  for  a  condensed  Explamatwn  of  Beligiom  Customs  and  Cers' 
monies.^ 

The  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  sovereign  show  the  esti' 
mation  in  which  his  services  were  held,  and  at  the  same  time  prove 
the  spirit  with  which  Maria  Theresa  undertook  the  work  of  reform* 
Shortly  after  his  removal  from  Kapliti  to  Prague,  he  was  made 
Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  All  Saints  and  given  the  Abbey 
of  Petur,  in  Hungary,  in  eomntendam^  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
to  the  Equestrian  rank  with  the  title  of  Yon  Schulstein.  In 
1779  he  was  made  Provost  of  the  Church  of  Maria  Schein,  near 
Teplits,  and  nominated  Bishop  of  Leitmeriu,  which  dignity  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1801. 
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In  the  Tefonns  in  the  AmtrUn  Bigh  S«h<»of^  inattgoAted  by 
Maria  Theresa,  €rerard  Van  SweHett  took  an  aotivB  part  This 
eminent  physician  was  born  in  Leydeii  in  lYOO,  and  after  pnrsning 
his  preliminary  stndies  at  Loundn,  he  fetamed  to  his  native  dty. 
Here  it  was  his  good  fortane  to  attract  tli«  attention  of  Boerhaare, 
who  became  his  friend  and  patron^  His  love  of  study  was  un- 
bounded, and  his  applicadoa  so  gmat  as  to  threaten  his  health,  until 
the  good  counsels  of  his  distiagubbed  teacher  restrained  his  ardoi^* 
Besides  a  profound  and  systematie  study  of  hie  own  profession,  he 
found  time  to  push  his  acquirements  in  other  fields,  and  when  he 
attained  his  doctoi^s  degree  at  Ae  Kge  of  twenty-five,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  9avan$  of  Europe.  He  began  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Leyden  which  were  attended  by  nn^ 
precedentcd  numbers.  His  success,  however,  did  not  fiiil  to  excite 
jealousy ;  and  after  a  time  his  enemieB  made  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Catholic  a  pretext  for  his  removal  He  devoted  himself  at  once 
to  his  *  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave,'  die  chief 
literary  work  by  which  he  is  known,  until  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  invited  him  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1745,  he  became  first 
physician  to  the  Empress,  and  a  baron  of  tile  empire. 

He  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  his  new 
field.  He  reformed  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  University,  and 
lectured  himself  until  new  and  more  important  duties  forced  him  to 
desbt,  but  not  until  he  had  seen  his  place  worthily  filled.  It  was 
at  his  instigation  that  the  clinical  school  was  established  which  was 
tiae  model  of  the  now  famous  schools  in  France  and  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  it  was  also  owing  to  him  that  the  Empress  rebuilt 
the  University.  He  was  also  Imperial  Librarian  and  Director- 
General  of  Medical  Ai&irs  in  Austria,  and  in  1760  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Studies,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
Migazzi,  Archbishop  of  Vienna. 

As  Imperial  Librarian  he  was  instrumental  in  making  the  library 
accessible  to  every  one.  A  senseless  rule  had  been  inforced  which 
forbade  any  one  firom  making  notes  of  what  lliey  read  there.  He 
not  only  abolished  this,  but  ofibred  every  fiw^ility  to  those  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  treasures  contained  in  the 
library  by  arranging  and  cataloguing  its  contents. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Studies^  he  was  infinential  in  in- 
troducing into  the  University  lectures  on  experimental  physics,  and 
in  developing  realistic  studies,  especially  those  which  related  to 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  special  schools  at  Prague  and  Vienna. 
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Thomas  Jkffbrson,  vrlio  began  and  closed  his  public  life  with 
efforts  to  improve  the  system  and  institutions  of  education  of  his 
native  State,  and  who  wished  to  be  remembered  bj  posterity  as  the 
Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  born  April  2,  1743,  at 
Shad  well,  in  Goochland  (after  1744  Albemarle)  County,  not  &r  from 
the  conical  elevation  which  afterward  became  his  own  residence 
under  the  name  of  MonticcJlo  (Little  Mountain).  His  ancestors  on 
the  father^s  side  were  Welsh,  emigrating  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia  from  the  neighborhood  of  Snowdon,  and  on  his  mother's 
side,  from  the  Scotch  family  of  the  Randolphs.  His  parents  be* 
longed  to  the  middle  chiss  of  Virginia  &milics — the  father  being  a 
resolute  man,  of  gigantic  stature,  but  of  limited  education,  who,  by 
force  of  character,  was  the  foremost  man  in  his  district,  and  whose 
rule  of  life  was, '  Never  ask  another  to  do  for  you  what  you  can  do 
for  yourselfl'  He  died  at  the  &ge  of  fifty,  having  done  what  his 
means  and  the  situation  of  the  country  enabled  him  to  do  to  start 
his  children  on  a  higher  plane  of  education  than  he  had  traveled ; 
and  for  his  son  Thomas  his  dying  directions  were,  that  he  should 
receive  a  thorough  classical  training.  This  son,  when  five  years 
old,  had  been  placed  at  the  English  school  at  Tnckahoe,  where  the 
father  resided  at  the  time ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  family  to  Shad- 
well,  he  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Douglas,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  On 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  at  the  age  of  nine  yean,  he  was  removed  to 
the  family  school  of  the  Rev.  James  Maury,  at  the  base  of  Peter*8 
Mountain,  fourteen  miles  from  Shadwell.  In  his  rambles  over  the 
mountain,  with  his  dog  and  gun,  and  under  the  genial,  encouraging 
instruction  of  an  elegant  classical  scholar  and  zealous  teacher,f  the 
young  student  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  rapid  and  vigorous 
development  of  his  mind  and  body. 

In  1700,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Jefferson  entered  the  junior 

*  We  shaU  follow,  io  Uib  brief  skalch,  the  etrly  ehapten  of  RandalTi  exhaiutire  Life  in  3  roU, 
t  See  BoTii«rd*<  E^mtatmnal  BUgrapkg.    Vol.  I.    JaoMs  Afmuiy.    Edition,  1876. 
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class  (third  year)  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Here  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  come  into  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Small,  the' 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  for  the  time  dischjirging  the  duties 
of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  a  Scotchman  of  elegant 
manners,  general  culture,  and  of  a  peculiarly  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive mind.  As  an  instructor^  he  had  the  happy,  if  not  rare,  art 
of  making  the  road  to  knowledge  both  easy  and  profitable.  At- 
tracted by  the  correct  and  modest  deportment  of  young  Jefferson, 
struck  with  his  singular  proficiency  and  his  eneigy  of  thought,  he 
not  only  instructed  him  with  peculiar  zest  from  the  professorial 
chair,  but  he  made  him  the  friend  and  companion  of  his  leisure 
hours ;  and  he  did  much  to  create,  or  rather  to  encourage  in  him, 
that  thirst  for  a  general  culture — those  enlai^d.  riews  of  '  the  ex* 
pansion  of  science  and  of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are 
placed ' — ^for  which  his  pnpil,  sixty  years  afterward,  covered  with 
honor  and  renown,  poured  out  his  fervid  acknowledgments.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Jefierson,  with  some,  we  can  not  but  think,  of  that  exaggeration 
with  which  generous  minds  are  prone  to  regard  the  services  of  early 
benefactors,  declared  in  his  Memoir  that  it  was  Doctor  SmalFs  in- 
struction and  intercourse  that '  probably  fixed  the  destinies  of  his 
life.'  Under  the  influence  of  Doctor  Small's  teachings  and  con- 
versation, the  young  student  was  withdrawn  from  the  temptations  of 
fiist  horses  and  &ster  young  men,  to  which  he  was  at  first  exposed,  and 
to  which  he  alludes  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson  at  college,  written  when 
occupying  the  Presidential  Mansion  at  Washington,  Nov.  24, 1808  :— 

Your  rituatioD,  thrown  on  a  wide  woiid,  among  entire  strangers,  without  a 
friend  or  guardian  to  advise^  so  young,  too,  and  with  so  little  experience  of  man- 
kind,  your  dangers  are  great,  and  still  jour  safety  must  rest  on  yoarself.  A 
determination  never  to  do  what  is  wrong,  prudence,  and  good  hnraor,  will  go 
hr  toward  securing  to  you  the  estimation  of  the  world.  When  I  reeoUeot  that 
at  fourteen  years  of  agey  the  whole  care  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on 
myself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or  fiiend,  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me,  and 
reooUect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  company  wil^  which  I  aasociated  &om  time 
to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  torn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as 
worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the  good  fbrtune  to  become  acquainted 
very  early  with  aome  chamelen  of  very  high  standing,  and  to  feel  the  inoes^aat 
wish  tliat  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were.  Under  t«mptatiou8  and  dilfi- 
colties,  I  would  ask  mysel^what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph do  in  this  situation  ?  What  course  in  it  will  insure  me  their  approbation  t 
I  am  certain  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  to  correct- 
ness than  any  reasoning  powers  I  possessed.  Knowing  the  even  and  dignified 
line  they  pursued,  I  could  never  doubt  ft>r  a  moment  which  of  two  ooarsea 
would  be  iu  character  for  them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object  through  a 
process  of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should  often 
have  erred.  From  the  circumstancea  of  my  positbn,  I  was  often  thrown  into 
the  society  of  horse  racers,  card  players^  fox  hunters^  scientific  and  professional 
men,  and  of  dignified  men ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  the 
issue  of  a  question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the 
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BitbD,  Well,  wBidi  of  tlMM  knidt  of  lepsMiQii  ilumld  I  praferr  That  of  f 
horae  jockey  ?  a  fox  hunter  ?  an  oEator  ?  or  the  booeat  advocate  of  my  country's 
rights  ?  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jeffereoo,  that  these  little  returns  into  ourseWesi 
tbia  salf-oatechiziiig  baM^  is  nol  triiiog  nor  ymlossi  but  loads  to  tbo  pnidon^ 
selection  and  steady  pursuit  of  wh^  i^  right 

His  second  year  in  coUege  wm  more  dil^eotly  employed  than 
tbe  firrt.  Compaoyi  tke  riding-hoffte,  and  even  the  fiivorite  violioi 
were  nearly  diecarded.  He  liabiiiiaUy  atodied,  aa  he  often  afterward 
deolared,  Sfteea  hoara  a  day.  Tbe  only  tio^  he  took  for  exercise, 
was  to  nm  sharply  a  mile  out  of  the  city  and  back  at  twilight  He 
left  college  at  the  end  of  hia  aeoqnd  year,  a  profound  and  accom<> 
plished  scholar  for  one -so  yonn^  Few  probably  have  been  better 
ednoated  at  the  same  age ;  and  he  had  a  good  and  broad  fonndation 
laid  for  that  aaperstractare  of  learning  which  ho  continued  to  erect 
on  it  throughoat  his  life.  He  nniied,  what  ia  not  common  amoi^ 
students,  a  decided  taste  for  both  mathematica  and  the  classics. 
The  first  was  perhapa  ait  thia  period  of  life  rather  the  ftiTorite,  and 
intricate  must  be  that  proceas  in  it  which  'he  could  not  read  off 
with  the  facility  of  common  disconrae.'^  He  maintained  his  iami* 
ISarity  with  thia  science,  kept  up  with  its  advances,  and  made  a 
practical  use  of  it  in  all  the  eoncema  where  it  is  applicable,  through 
lifb.  In  later  years,  we  ahall  find  him  giving  the  most  attention  to 
the  elasska.  He  was  a  fine  and  even  a  critieal  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar.  The  most  difficult  anthers  in  those  bnguages  were  read  by 
him  with  ease  were  habitoally  read  by  him  aa  reoceations,  snatched 
from  official  and  other  labors,  and  they  became  the  most  prized 
aohcea  of  his  old  age.  Of  Freneh,  aa  a  written  langoage,  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  Anglo  Saxon,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  have  been  assigned  to  hia  college  period ;  bnt  this  is  a 
mistake,  unless  so  far  aa  mere  rudiments  are  concerned.  He  studied 
the  Anglo  Saxon  during  his  law  studies,  to  enable  him  to  dip  for 
himaelf  into  the  ancient  fountains  of  the  English  Common  Law. 
Tlie  Italian  was  taken  up  immediately  after.  The  impressions  of 
his  fiimily  were,  that  he  did  not  study  Spanish  until  he  went  to 
France  in  1784 ;  and  confirmatory  of  this,  we  find  an  entry  in  one 
of  his  account  books  of  the  purchase  of  a  Spanish  dictionary  as  he 
Uras  on  the  point  of  embarking.  He  probably  found  it  necessary 
to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  at  that  period. 

There  was  no  grand  department,  and  scarcely  a  branch  of  liberal 

•  He  wnUe  Colonel  WHtieei  Dwrn,  OctoW  1*  1819:  *  VHrna  I  wim  jovns,  methenutki  wte 
the  paMion  of  my  lift.  The  seme  peMieo  hai  leturoed  upon  uMi  bat  with  uoequel  power.  Pro- 
ee«ee  wbieh  I  then  reed  off  witk  th*  Jpeilit j  of  eomeea  diioooMe,  aoveeM  ae  lebor  ead  tioie 
sod  dow  Itteertjfetioa.* 
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learning  tben  tsagfat,  in  which  he  was  not  comparatively  well  versed ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  relished  them  all  with  two  exceptions— ethics 
and  metaphysics.  He  greatly  approved  of  reading  works  calcu- 
lated to  foster  the  moral  sense,  and  strongly  recommended  a  favor- 
ite nephew  to  read  Epictetns,  Xenophontis  Memorabilia,  Plato^s 
Socratic  Dialogaes,  Cicero's  Philosophies,  Antoninns  and  Seneca. 
He  repeatedly  expresses  his  nnbonnded  admiration  of  the  teachings 
of  Christ,  patting  them  above  all  other  written  mora)  systems.  Bat 
it  mast  be  confessed  that,  as  a  science^  he  derided  ethics.  His 
theory  on  the  sabject  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a  nephew : — 

I  think  it  is  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  He  who  made 
ns  would  have  been  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  be  bad  made  the  rules  of  our  moral 
conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For  one  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands  who 
are  not  What  would  have  become  of  them  ?  Man  was  destined  for  society. 
His  morality,  therefore,  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object  He  was  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  merelv  relative  to  this.  This  sense  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  feeling;  it  is  the  true  founda- 
tion of  morality,  and  not  the  to  kaaon,  truth,  etc.,  as  fimciful  writers  have 
imagined.  The  moral  sense,  or  oonscienoe,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg 
or  arm.  It  is  given  to  all  human  beings  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as 
force  of  members  is  given  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  may  be  strength* 
ened  by  exercise^  as  may  any  particular  limb  of  the  body.  This  sense  is  sub* 
mitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  small 
stock  which  is  required  for  this:  even  a  less  one  than  what  we  call  common 
sense.  State  a  moral  case  to  a  plowman  and  a  professor.  The  former  will  de- 
cide it  as  well,  and  often  better  than  the  latter,  because  he  has  not  been  led 
astray  by  artificial  rules.  In  this  branch,  therefore,  read  good  books,  because 
they  will  encourage,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.  The  writings  of  Sterne^ 
particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever  was  written.  Besides 
these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in  the  indosed  paper ;  and  above  all  things^ 
lose  no  occasion  of  exercising  your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to  be  generous, 
to  be  charitable,  to  be  humane,  to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous,  etc. 
Consider  every  act  of  this  kind,  as  an  exercise  which  will  strengthen  your  moral 
fiiculties^  and  increase  your  worth. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  little  relish  for  metaphysics.  His  mind  was 
rather  objective  than  subjecUve  in  its  tendencies.  He  was  eminently 
perceptive.  He  stadied  the  actual,  and  his  philosophy  had  in  it  a 
strong  dash  of  utilitarianism.  Becondite  speculation,  having  no 
connection  with  practical  questions,  and  especially  with  practical  in- 
terests, could  not  long  interest  his  attention.  Though  not  destitute  of 
imagination,  and  even  fond  of  its  higher  objective  creations,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Greek  poets,  he  could  not  tolerate  its  intrusion  in  systems 
designed  to  influence  the  sober  realities  of  life,  or  the  solemn  ques- 
tions of  the  hereafter.  His  early  reading  was  wide  and  various,  in- 
cluding, in  chosen  departments,  most  of  the  standards  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  tongues,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
French  and  Italian.  He  was  more  partial  to  the  Greek  than  the 
Roman  literature ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  were,  in  all 
respects,  his  chosen  people.    In  the  <  dense  logic  *  and  burning  de- 
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clamation  of  oratory,  he  placed  Demosthenes  imraeasurably  above 
Cicero ;  but  he  ranked  the  philosophies  of  the  latter  with  Uiose  of 
Socrates,  and  above  those  of  Epictetas.  Among  the  ancient  histo- 
rians he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Thucydidcs  and  Tacitus. 
Plutarch  was  first  disliked,  bat  afterward  liked  by  him.  Among 
the  modems,  he  admired  Hume^s  style,  but  from  his  very  first  pe- 
rusal of  him  detested  his  political  sentiments,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred the  older  and  less  elegant  historians  of  England.  For  fiction 
he  had  little  relish,  and  disapproved  of  much  novel  reading  for  the 
young.  In  poetry  he  was  a  pretty  general  reader,  and  was  the 
owner  of  all  the  old  and  new  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  could 
read.  *  The  glow  of  one  warm  thought  is  worth  more  than  money.' 
Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law  with  Wythe.     He  says  in  his  Memoir: — 

He  [Dr.  Small]  returned  to  Europe  in  17  62,  having  proviooslj  filled  up  the 
measare  of  his  goodness  to  me,  by  procuring  for  me,  mm  his  most  intimate 
friend,  George  Wjthe,  a  reception  as  a  student  of  law,  under  his  direction,  and 
introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  and  fiimiliar  table  of  Oovemor  Fauquier,  the 
ablest  man  who  had  ever  filled  thai  office.  With  bin,  and  at  his  table,  Dr. 
.  Small  and  Mr.  Wythe^  his  amid  onmmm  horarum,  and  myself  formed  a  partU 
quarrSe,  and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions  I  owed  much 
Instruction. 

During  his  law  course  of  ^yo  years,  he  usually  spent  the  summet 
months  at  home,  at  Shadwell,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  contin- 
ued to  reside.  The  systematic  industry  of  his  collie  life  continued. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to  company,  he  contrived  to  pass 
nearly  twice  the  usual  nnmher  of  hours  of  law  students  in  his  studies. 
He  placed  a  clock  in  his  bedroom,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  distin- 
guish its  hands  in  the  gray  of  the  summer  morning,  he  rose  and 
commenced  his  labors.  In  winter,  he  rose  punctually  at  five.  His 
hour  of  retiring  in  the  summer,  in  the  country,  was  nine — in  the 
winter,  at  ten.  At  Shadwell,  his  studies  were  very  little  interrupted 
by  company.  He  usually  took  a  gallop  on  horseback  during  the 
day,  and  at  twilight  walked  to  the  top  of  Monticello.  An  hour  or 
two  given  to  the  society  of  his  fiimily,  and  the  favorite  violin,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  interruptions^  and  still  left  iburteen  or  fifteen  hours 
for  study  and  reading. 

Before  his  admission  to  the  bar  as  practitioner,  in  1766,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  been  amply  instructed  in  the  political  questions  which  were 
then  agitating  the  public  mind.     In  his  Memoir  he  says : — 

When  the  frraous  Besc^utions  of  ItSS,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  were  proposed, 
I  was  yet  a  student  of  law  in  Williamsbarg.  I  attended  the  debate,  however, 
at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  heard  the  splendid  dis- 
play of  lir.  Hennr's  talents  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were  great  indeed ;  such 
as  I  have  never  heard  from  any  other  man.    He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as 
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Honi^  wr6te.  Mr.  Jobnaoii,  •  Uw/er;  tM  mdnlMr  from  the  l^orthem  neck^ 
seconded  the  resolutiona,  and  bj  him  the  learniny  and  the  logic  of  the  cam 
were  chiefly  maintained. 

In  narrating  the  8am^  scene  to  Mr.  Wirt  he  adds  these  details : — 
Mr.  Henry  moved,  sod  Mr.  JohnAon  seconded  these  resolntions  socceflsiTely. 
They  were  opposed  by  Meesre.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  Wyiho,  and  all  the 
old  members,  whose  influence  in  the  house  had,  till  then,  been  nnbroken.  They 
did  it,  not  firom  any  question  of  our  rights,  bet  on  the  ground  that  the  sam^ 
sentiments  bad  been,  at  their  ptacedidg  session,  etj^ressed  in  a  mcwe  oonciliatoiy 
form,  to  which  the  answers  were  not  yet  received. 

He  then  mentions  that  the  last  resolaUon  was  carried  but  hy  a 

single  vote — that  the  debate  on  it  was  *  most  bloody ' — that  Peyton 

Randolph,  the  Attomey-Qeneral,  coming  te  the  door  where  he  wa9 

standing,  said  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  ^  By  God !  I  would  have 

given  five  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote,'  (for  that  would  have 

made  a  tie,  and  the  Spei^er,  Robinson,  would  have  negatived  th^ 

resolution) — that  Mr.  Henry  left  town  that  evening — ^that  Colonel 

Peter  Randolph,  then  of  the  Council,  came  to  the  House  next  moni^ 

4ng,  and  looked  over  the  journals  to  find  a  precedent  for  expunging 

a  resolution — that  as  soon  as  the  Houae  met  a  motion  was  made 

and  carried  to  expunge  it.    In  another  letter  to  Wirt,  he  said,  iii 

addition  to  the  preceding  enumeration,  that  the  resolutions  were 

opposed  by  Robinsoii  ^  and  all  the  ciphers  of  the  aristcicraey/   It  was 

on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the  incident  thus  narrated  by  Wirt  ^^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magntifeent  debate,  while  he  [Henry]  was  descant 
ing  on  the  tyranny  of  ttus  obnoxious  act,  that  he  ezdaimecl,  in  a  voice  of  thun* 
tder,  and  with  the  look  of  n  god,  *Gsesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First  hid 
Promwell— and  George  the  Third'— (^TVeaaoat*  cried  the  Speaker— *  treason  I 
treason  1'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  tryiar 
Inoments  which  Is  decisive  of  character.  Henry  Altered  not  an  instant;  but 
haing  to  a  k>Aier  attitude,  wad  fixing  on  the  Speaker  tin  eye  of  the  most  deters 
roiued  fire,  he  finished  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis)— 'may  ^q/i^  iy 
their  exampie,    IT  iku'bo  Reason,  make  the  most  of  it.' 

When  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  the  teal  leadership  of  the  opposition 

had  passed  away  from  the  Pendletons,  the  Wythes,  the  Blands,  the 

Itahdolpbs^ and  the  I91choIases ;*  and  the  'forest^bom  Demosthenes* 

was  the  idol  of  the  people-^the  head  of  that  class  of  Whigs  who 

(whether  they  had  yet  formed  resolutions  on  the  subject  or  not) 

were  sure  to  mskke  their  opposition  to  tyranny  commensurate  with 

the  necessity.    Of  the  old  leaders,  Mr.  Jefierson  afterward  said : — 

These  were  honest  and  able  men,  had  begun  the  opposition  on  the  same 
^UBds,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  Hieir  age  and  experieaoe.- 
Subsequent  events  favored  the  bolder  ipirita  of  Heniy,  the  Lees,  F)Eiges,  Mason^ 
ftc.,  with  whom  I  werU  in  aU  points,  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of 
unanimity  aorong  our  oonslituenta^  although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone 
iaater,  we  dack€»ed  our  pace,  that  our  leas  arAenft  eoUeagnes  might  keep  up 
with  us;  and  they,  on  their  part,  differing  nothhig  fit»  us  in  principle,  quick* 
ened  their  gait  somewhat  beyond  that  whidi  their  prudence  might  of  itself  have 
advised,  and  thns  eoMolida^cd  fke  phalanx  wU^  bieaated  the  power  of  Britain.' 
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Bj  ibh  bftnnonj  of  tke  bold  with  tbe  oaulkMiat  ir»  advtfinsed  with  Mir  oomittt* 
Uents  in  undivided  masa,  and  with  fewer  examples  of  separation  than,  perhaps, 
existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.' 

In  1776  Mr.  Jefferson  commenced  keeping  a  minute  record  of  his 
daily  expenses,  doings,  observations,  and  reflections,  hj  which  he 
formed  habits  of  economy  and  method,  and  treasured  up  a  mass  of 
meteorological,  statistical,  and  scientiflc  facts,  to  be  classified  and 
8y6temati2ed  afterward  Into  aWlable  knowledge. 

In  this  practice  of  taking  notes— of  observing,  thinking,  and  act- 
ing with  pen  in  hand,  on  the  onter  world,  as  Jonathan  Edwards  did 
on  the  inner,  originated  his  Notes  en  Virffinid — ^prepared  in  1782, 
almost  off  hand,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  the  Marquis  of  Barb6- 
Marbois,  respecting  the  natural  history,  statistics,  and  institutions 
of  his  native  State.     It  was  first  printed  in  Paris  in  1704. 

In  1772  (Jan.  1),  Mr.  Jefferson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Wayles  Skelton,  daughter  of  John  Wayles  and  Martha  Eppes — 
she  was  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  for  the  period,  and  their 
married  life  was  eminently  happy,  founded  on  congenial  tempers, 
and  the  practice  of  mutual  help.  This  union  added  largely  to  his 
estate,  and  placed  him  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Vii^nia.  His 
letters  to  his  two  daughters  eihibit  the  domestic  side  of  his  char- 
acter in  the  most  amiable  light 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  introduced  to  the  ptuctice  of  the  hiw  at  the 
bar  of  the  General  C5ourt  of  Virginia  by  Oeoi^  Wythe,  whom  he 
styles  *  the  faithful  and  beloved  master  of  bis  youth,  and  a  most  affec- 
tionate friend  through  life.**  He  at  once  secured  a  Urge  and 
lucrative  practice,  which  he  justified  by  his  diligent  study  of  cases, 
as  adjudicated  by  the  highest  courts  of  England,  and  of  prihciplcs 
as  discussed  by  the  ablest  authorities.  His  standard  of  professional 
qualification  was  high,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  course  of  Legal  Read- 
ing drawn  up  about  this  time  fbr  the  use  of  a  young  friend,  and  his 
official  papers,  involving  municipal,  constitutional,  and  international 
law,  show  his  mastery,  not  o^  of  general  principles,  but  of  details. 

■  ^1     I     I m  I     I  III  I       «i      fcT.l. >t       i.»     1^1    II     III II.. 

•  Mr.  J«A»non4htti  draws  Um  eharaetar  of  Judge  WjUm,  wMh  wh««i  ha  wm  aaooialed  M  ft 
■todant,  as  mambar  of  tha  L^latura,  and  in  fha  Mvbton  of  Cha  itatntai  of  Virginia: 
NaoMiiavarlafthAiodlilmaahMaOtar  iMitaTaMfBtadttMoGaarfaWytlia.    BiavlttaawM 
m^^  ..._..._...  .  >-    ,.  T  warm  patriollini,  and  daTotad 

uigtal  tmly  ba  esHad  tbaCMo 
I  diaintocagtad  paiaon  navar  liirad. 
_  od  haaHb.  and  liia  uaaflbatad  mad- 
attj  and  luavitv  of  mannan  andaaiad  him  ta  avary  aoa.  Ha  wai  of  aaav  Moention,  hJa  languafa 
ehaata,  matfcodfeal  in  Iha  arramawam  of  hla  uiaMaf.  laaMMd  aad  toctoaf  in  tha  ow  of  k,  aad  of 
graat  urbanity  in  dahala ;  not  quick  of  apptahaoaion,  bat  with  a  littJa  tiosa,  profound  in  panatra- 
tioo  and  toond  eonehnion.    la  bii  (thllMopbr  ha  wm  linn,  and  nailbar  treabHnf,  nor  parfaapi 


inf.    0iieb  was  fiaorga  W/tba, 
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From  Hay,  1769,  as  member  of  the  Hoase  of  Bargemes  from 
Albemarle  county,  Jefferson  participated  directly  in  all  the  move- 
ments which  severed  the  connection  of  the  Colonies  with  Great 
Britain,  and  inaugurated  for  them  and  the  world  a  new  form  of 
civil  government.  He  signalized  his  entrance  into  public  life  by  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  authorize  masters  to  manumit  their  slaves — the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  emancipation,  which  was  not  actually 
taken  by  Virginia  till  1782.  A  few  years  later,  in  the  draft  of  in- 
structions to  govern  the  del^;ates  to  the  first  Creneral  Congress,  he 
proclaims  'the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  great  object  of  desire  in 
those  Colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant 
state;'  'and  all  efforts  to  exclude  all  further  importations  from 
Africa  have  been  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative  in  the  interests 
of  a  few  British  corsairs,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  American 
States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this 
infamous  practice.'  In  the  great  measure  to  bring  the  Colonies 
into  associated  action  through  a  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
Jefferson  was  one  of  the  members  who  secured  its  adoption  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  in  March,  1773,  although  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly  had  appointed  a  similar  committee  in  1770. 
When  the  news  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Virginia,  during 
the  spring  session  of  1774,  'after  the  fashion  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,'  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  legis- 
lative action  by  which  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  prayer  was 
appointed  '  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civil 
war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  moderation  and  justice.' 
For  this  action  the  House  was  dissolved,  but  its  members  at  once  met 
at  the  Apollo  tavern,  and  entered  into  an  association  not  to  purchase 
tea  and  other  commodities  included  in  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and 
resolved  to  consider  an  attack  on  one  Colony  an  attack  on  all ;  and 
recommended  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  confer  with  other 
Colonies  on  the  expediency  of  holdin  *  a  general  annual  Congress. 
Before  dispersing,  they  further  agreed  to  call  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  counties  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  to  take  the  situation  of  aflairs  into  consideration,  and,  if  the 
proposition  for  a  General  Congress  was  favorably  received,  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  same.  The  Burgesses,  on  their  return  to 
their  several  counties,  invited  the  cleigy  to  meet  in  their  respective 
parishes,  conduct  the  devotions,  and  address  the  people.  This  was 
done;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  records  that '  the  effect  of  the  day  through- 
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out  the  whole  Colony  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  assuring  every 
man,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly  on  his  center.' 

The  Freeholders  of  Albemarle  met  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1774, 
and  appointed  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Walker  deputies  to  the 
Convention  at  Williamsburg,  and  passed  resolutions,  which  have 
the  ring  of  the  Declaration  of  '76.  They  affirm  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  the  Colonies  to  make  laws  by  their  respective  legis- 
latures, duly  constituted  and  appointed  by  their  own  consent ;  that 
no  other  legislature  whatever  can  rightly  exercise  authority  over 
them ;  that  their  natural  and  legal  rights  have  in  frequent  instances 
been  invaded  by  the  Parliament  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  particularly 
by  an  act  which  takes  away  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  which  as- 
sumptions of  unlawful  power  are  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
British  Empire  in  general,  and  should  be  considered  as  its  common 
cause ;  and  pledging  themselves  ready  to  join  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  the  empire,  in  executing  all  their  rightful 
powers  which  God  has  given  us,  for  the  reestablishment  and  guar- 
anteeing such  their  constitutional  rights,  when,  where,  and  by 
whomsoever  invaded.' 

The  Convention  met  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  at  once  in- 
augurated a  revolutionary  movement  by  appointing  delegates  to  a 
(General  Congress  of  all  the  Colonies,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention  by  a 
severe  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  way,  but  his  views  were  represented 
by  a  draft  of  instructions  for  the  delegates  to  the  General  Congress, 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Peyton  Randolph.  This  paper  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  under  the  title  of  ^A  Summary 
View  of  the  RighU  of  British  AmerieaJ  It  was  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land, '  interpolated  by  Edmund  Burke,'  as  Mr.  Jefferson  writes,  and 
secured  for  the  author  the  distinction  of  having  his  name  enrolled 
with  those  of  Hancock,  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Peyton  Randolph, 
and  some  twenty  others,  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  as  worthy  of  special 
proscription  for  their  advocacy  of  the  Colonial  cause.  The  docu- 
ment is  full  of  American  ideas  of  government ;  and  no  one,  on 
reading  it  in  connection  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
drafted  after  two  years  more  of  discussion,  and  consolidation  of 
thought  and  expression  on  the  same  themes,  can  doubt  of  their 
being  the  production  of  the  same  mind  and  pen.  It  was  this 
•  Summary  View,'  and  the  *  Conciliatory  Proposition '  of  the  House 
of  Buigesses  which  he  drafted,  that  introduced  the  author  into  the 
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sdootid  settion  of  the  OeneiBl  CongreM  M  PhitAdelphia,  in  June, 
1775,  as  the  suecessor  of  Peyton  RaiMiolpli,  with  the  reputation  of 
'  a  happy  talent  of  compoalUon,^ '  a  peevUar  felicity  of  expression/ 
wUcfa  at  once  placed  him,  the  youngest  asember  but  one,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  members. 
Five  days  after  he  took  bis  seoit,  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  to 
draw  np  the  *  Address  on  the  Causes  mf  taking  np  Arms.'  The  Ad- 
dress was  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
tferrative  party,  with  a  hvr  paragraphs  and  the  peroration  from  a 
first  draft  made  by  Mr.  Jefierson^  which  was  thought  'to  be  too 
strong  and  decisive  for  die  occasion.*  Acceptable  as  the  whole 
Address  was,  those  paragraphs  and  the  peroration  were  the  poitions 
which  found  the  warmest  welcome  in  the  public  heart  On  the 
22d  of  July,  Congress  elected  a  CoHnuhtee  to  consider  and  report 
on  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposition — and  on  this  Committee 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed,  by  the  ballots  of  members,  second  only  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  above  John  Adams  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  He  was  designated  by  his  ooUeagnes  to  draft  the  paper,* 
which  he  did  to  their  satis&ctioa,  $iod  it  waa  adopted  by  Congress, 
July  31, — the  last  great  measure  of  the  session  which  closed  the 
next  day,  August  1,  1776. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  reelected  to  Hie  Congress  of  1775-76,  by  the 
Yii^^inia  Convention,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  26th  of  September. 
Although  absent  for  nearly  four  months  of  the  Session  (from 
December  18,  1776,  to  May,  1770),  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  chaiged  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Colonial  CMirentlons  and  Iicgislatures  looking 
toward  a  separation  horn  the  noctiier  country  and  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  Committee,  elected  by  balk>t,  stood  in  the 
fbllowing  order :-— Thomas  JeiSbrson^  John  Adams,  BMJamin  Frank- 
lin, Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston*  To  him  was  as- 
signed the  drafting  of  the  Declaration*— and  of  bos  woik,  Daniel- 
Webster,  in  his  Funeral  Bnlegy,  reasarkst-i^ 

'  As  a  composition,  the  Bedaration  is  Kr.  Jeffbraon's.  It  la  the  production  of 
bis  mind,  and  the  higb  hooor  of  it  belongs  to  hin^  dearly  and  absohitsly.  Te 
say  that  he  perfbrmed  his  work  well,  would  be  doing  him  injuadoe.  To  say 
that  he  did  exceDentlj  well,  admirably  well  would  \^  inadequate  and  halting 
praiae.  Let  us  rather  h^,  tbaS  he  so  dtaohanffed  Itie  euiy  asaigkied  hiao,  that  aU 
Americans  maj  well  rejoice  that  the  work  of  diawiog  the  title-deed  of  their 
liberties  devolved  upon  him. 


•  Mr.  Jaflhiton'a  ttlMtion  to  Um  aaBhuion  of  Rteluud  ttMuy  L«^  who  novvl  Om  Raolutm,. 
wu  doe  to  the  Act  that  Mr.  Lm  had  aliMdj  bten  mtd*  Cbainnan  of  tb*  Oommittoe  on  Coofcil- 
rtMiioD,  and  on  tlMd^r  Um  bdlol  mm  Ukm^  had  ablataMd  laa^  to  tkmtn  himmXtot  tcmoa^ 
of  Um  dangerooi  illoan  of  hto  wift. 
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Proeeedingt  in  the  Congress  of  the  XTniUd  CfoUmies  retpecHna  **A  Dedara- 
tUm  of  Independenee,  by  tke  RepresetUaHvei  of  me  United  Stateg  of 
AmertcOf  in  Oonfpren  asaembiedL*^ 

Satkpdat,  Jirmi  8,  lin 

Reeoitedy  Tha*  the  rmotaOoa.  mpecttnff  fBdofMiidttioy  nnored  hy  tiie  cMe- 
gatos  from  VirgmJA  on  the  7th]  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  Cknigren. 

The  Ckngren  then  reaolTed  Mself  into  a  oommittoe  of  the  whole;  and,  after 
tome  time,  the  Freiidant  rMomed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  repented,  that 
the  ooounittoe  have  taken  into  onnnidaranon  the  matter  to  them  referred, 
Vat  not  having  come  to  any  reiohition  thereon,  directed  him  to  move  for  leave 
to  sit  aeain  on  ICondaj. 

Eesoived,  That  this  Congress  will,  on  Mondaj  next,  at  10  o'clock,  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  wiude,  to  take  taifeo  their  f^tfther  oonsiderstion 
the  resolutions  referred  to  tbem. 

MgnuT,  iumm  10,  ino. 
Agreeable  to  order,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  thdr  further  consideration  the  resolutioiis  to  them  referred; 
and,  alter  some  time  spent  thereon,  the  President  resmned  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  reported,  that  the  committee  have  had  mider  oonsideration  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  and  have  come  toa  resolatton  thereon,  which  they 
directed  him  to  report 
The  resolution  agreed  to  in  conmiittee  of  the  whole  being  read. 
Resolved,  That  &e  consideration  of  the  first  resolotion  be  postponed  to  Mon- 
day, the  first  day  of  July  nast;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  time  be  lost,  incase 
tiie  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Declar- 
ation to  the  effect  of  the  said  first  reeolntion,  which  is  in  these  words:  *'T1iat 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  oogfat  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and 
that  all  Dolitical  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be^  totally  dissolved." 

TCBSDAT,  JUHB  11,  1T76. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  for  preparinfi"  the  Declaration  consist  of  five:~ 
The  members  chosen,  Mr.  JeSenon,  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  Mr.  K  R.  Iivin£ston.    (Tlie*Declaration  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 


Jeffenon,  and,  being  anoroved  oy  the  oommittea  was  reported  by  hun  to  the 

House  on  Friday,  June  a^th,  when  it  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.] 

MOHAAT,  JULT  1,  1778. 

The  order  of  tho  day  being  read. 

Resolved,  That  tois  Congress  wiH  resolve  itself  into  a  comTnltteo  of  t!ie 
Whole,  to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution  respectittg  independency. 

That  the  Dedaration  be  referred  to  said  committee. 

The  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  After  some 
time  the  Iresident  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the 
Committee  had  come  to  a  resolution,  which  they  desired  him  to  report,  and  to 
move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  resoiuMoa  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  being  read,  tbe 
determination  thereof  was,  at  fiie  request  of  a  colony,  postponed  until 
to-morrow. 

Resolved.  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  resolve  itself  Into  a  committee 
olthe  whois^  to  consider  um  Dedarstion  respecting  independence. 
TuiSDAT,  July  S,  1779. 

The  Congress  resmned  the  ooBsidenition  of  the  resalntion  reported  from  t!ie 
committee  of  the  whole^  which  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and,  of  rigJiL  ought  to  he.  Free 
and  Imiependsnt  Stales;  that  they  are  absolved  from  au  aUegianee  to  the 
British  ^rown,  and  that  all  poHtieoU  eonneeUon  between  them  and  the  Stateof 
Oreat  Britain^  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole;  and,  after  soma  time,  the  President  resumed  tlio  cliair, 
and  Mr.  Harrison  reported,  that  the  committee  have  had  under  consideration 
the  Dechiration  to  them  referred;  but,  not  havhig  had  time  to  go  through  tje 
same,  desired  him  to  move  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow,  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole,  to  taisa  into  thej:  fUrthor  cxrsIdDratlos  tlia  D^c::;ra- 
tion  respecting  independence. 
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WnmvDAT,  July  8,  ITW. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day.  the  CongreaB  reaolyed  itself  into  a  oozii- 
mittee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  theu:  farther  oonsideFatlon  the  Declaration; 
and,  after  some  time,  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported,  that  the  committee  desired  leave  to  sit  again. 

Resolvedy  That  this  Congress  will,  to  monow,  again  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  farther  oondderation  the  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence. 

THUB4PAT,  July  4,  1776. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  their  farther  oonsLderation  the  Declaration; 
and  after  some  time  the  Fresident  resomed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  agreed  to  a  declaration,  as  follows: 

▲   DSCLABATIOIf  BT  THB  BBFBESBNTATTn&S  OF  THK  UNXXED   STATES 
OF  AMaCBICA,  Ef  CONOBBS8  ABSBMBLBD. 

When,  in  the  coarse  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to 
dissolve  tiie  political  bands  which  have  connected  tbem  with  another,  and  to 
assome,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  ophiions  of  mankind  requires  that  tiiey  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  creaeted  equal;  that 
they  are  endowad  by  their  Creator  with  oertaJn  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hi4)pine68.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  goveniments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  bath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evtaces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  deipotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  thehr  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  tiieir  future 
security.  Buch  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies^  and  such  is 
now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  gov- 
ernment The  history  of  tiie  present  king  of  Oreat  Britain  is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  nsorpatioiis,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  1^  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  abeohito  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  worid: 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbiddBn  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  In  their  operatiaa  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utteriy  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  tor  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinqnisfa  tiie  lig^t  of  representation  in  the 
legislature;  a  right  Inestimahle  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  th^m  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
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Hehaa  refused,  fora  long  time  after  michdiBolatioiiB,  tocanaeotfaerstobe 
elected;  whereby  the  legifllatiTe  powers,  inoapahle  of  annihUatioii,  have  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without^  and  coayul- 
iions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  cheee  States;  for  that  pur* 
pose,  obstructing  tiie  laws  for  naturalisation  of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriatiomi  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  Justicse,  bj  refusing  his  assent  to 
laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amomt  and  payment  of  their  salariea 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offloes,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sabstance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  stan<1ing  armies,  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  militaiy  independent  of,  and  supericMr  to,  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment,  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  pcuts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  Bnglish  laws  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so 
as  to  render  it  at  once  on  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  colonies: 

For  taking  away  oar  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ing, fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  gDvemment  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unwortAiy  the  head  of  a  dvilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  tiie  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  handa 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrectioDS  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfiire  Is  an  undiBtingu^'8h«?)d  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress,  in  the 
most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  pBtitions  have  bem  answered  only  by 
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repeated  injiiry.    A  prioM^  wkoM  eharaoter  is  fhu  mailDed  lij  every  act 
whioh  may  define  a  tyrant^  Is  vnflt  to  be  the  rakr  of  afree  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wvnting  in  attention  to  oar  BriCidi  brethren.  We  bare 
warned  them,  firom  time  to  time,  of  attompte  made  by  their  legislatore  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of 
the  drcumstanoes  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  justloe  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usarpaUons,  wUcfa  would  inev- 
itably interrupt  our  oonnectlons  and  correepondenceu  Tliey,  too^  have  been 
deaf  to  tlie  vo&oe  of  Justice  and  coosaaguinity.  We  must^  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  hi  war,  in  peace,  frienda 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UNTTBD  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA, in  GENERAL  OONGRESS  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  World  for  the  rectitude,  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  dedare, 
That  these  United  Cokmies  are,  and  of  ri^t  oofl^t  to  be,  Tkek  aud  Inns- 
PMiinaiT  Statbs;  that  they  are  absolved  firom  all  allegiance  to  the  Britbh 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Oreat 
Britain,  is,  and  on^t  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  FREE  AND 
INDEPENDENT  STATES^  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclode 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  ottier  acts  and 
things  which  INDEPENDENT  STATBS  may  of  right  da  And,  for  tbe 
support  of  tikis  deckuation,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Dtvirb 
Pbovedenck,  we  mutoaUy  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor. 

The  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  Congress,  engrossed,  and  signed 
by  the  following  members: 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


New  HampMre, 
Josiah  BarUett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

MassaehuBetla  Bay, 
Samuel  Adaxns, 
John  Adama, 
Robert  Treat  Fahie^ 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

Conrueticut 
Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
OUver  Wokott 


Rhode  Idand, 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
WifiiamBlIox 

New  York, 
William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livinsston, 
Frauds  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morxii. 

New  Jermff* 
Richard  Stockton, 
John  Withenpoon, 
Francis  Hopkmson, 
John  Hart, 
ihanClavlc. 

DeHawore* 
ritodney, 
George  Rea4 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

Maryland^ 

Samuel  Chase, 
William  Face, 
Thomas  Btonei 
Charles  CarroU, 

of  Carronton. 


Virgxniiu 

George  Wythe, 
Richard  Heniy  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nekon,  Jun., 
Francis  Lightf oot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewesi 
JohnPenn. 

South  OaroHncL 

Edward  Rntledge, 
Thomaa  Heyward,  Jan., 
laomasLjmch,  jun., 
Arthur  MfdfUeton. 


lYnnsylvania, 
Robert  MoiTis, 
Benjamin  Rush. 
Benjamin  FrankUa, 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymier, 
James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

Reaolvedt  That  copies  of  the  Declaration  be  sent  to  the  several  nwamhll<t 
conventions,  and  committees,  or  councils  of  salsty,  and  to  the  several  com- 
manding officers  of  the  continental  troops;  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army. 


Oearffia, 

Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  HalL 
Geoc)Be  Walton. 
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BIS  PA&T  nr  fHB  FOBXATTTX  LEGISLATION  OF  YIROIKIA. 

In  June,  1776|  Ur.  Jefferson  was  reelected  to  Congress  for  the 
year  comDAencing  Angast  11 ;  but  on  the  2d  of  September  be 
Tacated  his  place  to  take  part  in  the  oiganization  and  administra- 
tion  of  civil  goyemment  for  the  State  of  Virginia— taking  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Delegates,  October  7, 1776.  He  had  previously 
contributed  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  June  29,  and 
which  was  the  work  mainly  of  George  Mason,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
calls  a  '  really  great  man,  and  of  the  first  order  of  greatness.*  This 
Preamble  was  written  prior  to  the  Declaration,  and  contains  the  same 
justification  for  separating  from  the  Colonial  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  On  the  11th  of  October,  he  was  placed  on  several  import- 
ant committees ;  and  as  soon  as  those  committees  were  organized* 
(on  the  12th)  his  hand  was  directing  the  plowshare  of  reform  into 
the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  on  the  14th,  into  tho 
law  of  entails  and  primogeniture,  by  which  the  great  estates  of 
Viiginia,  were  no  longer  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  to  the  eldest  son,  bn^t  were  brought  into  distribution 
from  time  to  time  among  all  the  members  of  a  common  family — 
each  share  to  be  subject  to  increase,  diminution,  and  disposition  by 
the  owner's  good  managentent  or  abuse.  On  the  same  day  he  in*- 
troduced  a  bill  establishing  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  encourage 
ing  foreigners  to  become  citizens,  on  giving  assurance  of  fidelity  to 
the  Commonwealth.  He  was  on  the  28tb  placed  on  a  committee 
to  encourage  domestic  manuiJACtures,  and  headed  in  the  standing 
committee  on  Religion,  and  in  the  House,  a  determined  party  to  rid 
the  State  of  all  church  eetablishments  by  law,  and  to  inaugurate  not 
toleration  but  entire  liberty  of  reCgious  opinion  and  worship. 

In  1777,  in  the  Committee  for  Revision  of  the  Statutes,  to  Mr. 
Jefi^rson  was  assigned  the  Common  Law  and  Statutes  prior  to  the 
4th  of  James  L,  when  a  Colonial  Legislature  was  established  in 
Tiiginia.  In  the  final  action  of  the  Legislature  on  these  and  otheir 
bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  on  the  Reports  of  the  Legal 
Revisers,  Mr.  Jefferson*s  views  were«  in  the  end,  substantially  (oh 
lowed,  bnt  not  without  heated  and  able  opposition.  The  following 
is  the  original  bill  of  the  act,  the  authorship  of  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son regarded  among  his  titles  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Bill  encountered  immediate  and  strenuous  op- 
position, and  did  not  become  a  law,  with  several  subsidiary  acts, 
protecting  the  property  of  oiganized  ecclesiastical  corporations^ 
until  1786. 
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A  BUL  for  Establishing  ReUgwus  Freedom. 

Well  aware  (kai  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on  their  ovm  tnO, 
hut  follow  tnvohmiarUy  the  eindence  proposed  to  their  minds;  that  Almighty  God 
hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  mantfeated  his  supreme  wiU  thai  free  it  shaU  re* 
main  by  making  it  aUogether  instuceptible  of  restraint;  that  all  attempts  to  infla- 
eDce  it  by  temporal  ponishments  or  bardena,  or  by  civil  incapadtatione,  tend  only 
to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meaDoesa,  and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of 
the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet 
chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coeiciona  oa  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power 
to  do^  but  to  extend  its  ir^fluence  on  reason  aione ;  that  the  impious  presumptioii 
of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  eoclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves 
but  fiillible  and  uninspired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others, 
setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the  only  true  and  in&l- 
lible,  and  as  such,  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  established  and 
maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all 
time:  that  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors^  is  sinful  and  tyrannical ;  that 
even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  for  his  own  religious  per- 
suasion, is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions 
to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose 
powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  in  withdrawing  fh)m  the 
ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting 
labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ;  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence 
on  our  religious  opinions,  any  more  tlian  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometiy ; 
that,  therefore,  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence 
by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  the  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  de- 
priving him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the 
principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing,  with  a  mo- 
nopoly of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess 
and  conform  to  it;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand 
such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way; 
thai  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  itsjvris- 
diction ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field 
of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  wiiich  at  once  destroys 
all  religious  liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that  tendency  will 
make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  sentiments 
of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  fh>m  his  own ;  that  it  is  time 
enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere 
when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;  and 
finally,  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself;  Uiat  she  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  con- 
flict unless  by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argu- 
ment and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  free^  to 
contradict  them. 

Wsy  ike  General  Asaemhly^  do  enact,  That  so  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  abail 
be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  buKlened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shaU 
otherwise  suffer,  on  account  of  his  religious  opink>ns  or  belief;  but  that  all  men 
shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  know  well  that  this  Aaaembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  suc- 
ceeding Assemblies,  constituted  with  pouters  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  there- 
fore to  declare  this  act  irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law;  yet  we  are 
free  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the 
same  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  wUl  be  an  infringement  of  natun^  rights. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Jeflferson  step  by  step  through 
hiA  emineatly  conspicuous  political  career.  In  1779  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Vii^nia  as  successor  to  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war ;  and  satisfied  that  the  executive  power 
could  be  administered  with  more  energy,  promptitude,  and  effect 
by  an  officer  trained  to  military  command,  he  resigned  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Nelson  in  the 
Spring  of  1781. 

In  June,  1781,  he  was  Appointed  by  the  General  Congress  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace,  as  he  had  been 
before  in  1776 — which  in  boUi  instanees  he  declined;  but  on  a 
renewal  of  the  appointment  in  1783,  he  accepted,  only  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  In  November  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress,  taking  an  active  part  in  settling  our  present  decimal  sys- 
tem of  Federal  currency,  and  in  providing  a  Committee  of  States^ 
to  act  for  Congress  in  the  recess.  The  resuh  of  this  experiment, 
and  the  experience  of  the  French  Directory,  satisfied  him  of  the 
futility  of  a  dual  executive. 

In  May,  1783,  Mr.  Jeffereon  was  added  to  the  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris^  to  save  his  literary  reputation,  he  had  to 
make  a  hasty  revision  of  a  French  translation  of  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia; they  were  also  issued  in  English  at  London,  in  the  same  year. 
In  1785,  on  permission  being  given  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  return  to 
America,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  his  auccessor  at  Paris.  In  1789,  he 
received  from  President  Washington  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
State ;  in  1796,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  March,  1801,  he  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation— and  after  eight  years  in  that  office,  he  retired  from  public 
life.  In  every  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  proved  himself 
an  intelligent,  considerate,  and  economical  administrator — meeting 
the  exigencies  of  a  new  government  with  general  preparedness  and 
prompt  decision,  acting  at  all  times  with  a  keen  perception  of  the 
popular  will,  and  without  leaving  even  a  suspicion  of  any  pecuniary 
advantage  to  himself.  In  fact,  he  retired  from  political  office  poorer 
than  when  he  entered,  and  the  hospitalities  of  his  house  were  such 
as  to  exhaust  his  estate  from  year  to  year,  until  he  was  glad  to 
get  temporary  relief  by  the  sale  of  his  library  to  Congress  for  the 
sum  of  $25,000.  Before  giving  an  account  of  his  educational 
labors  for  Vii^nia,  we  will  introduce  an  interesting  survey  of  his 
public  life,  made  by  himself,  only  one  year  before  his  death. 

34 
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EnfumeraHon  of  Mr.  Jeffersona  PiAUk  Services, 

In  1826,  Mr.  Jeffereon  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  sell  by  lottery  a  portion  of  his 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  debts.  To  justify  this  applica- 
tion for  special  legislation  in  his  behalf, — ^at  a  time  when  land  in 
the  public  market  wonld  not  sell  for  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  of 
the  price  it  wonld  have  bronght  at  the  time  the  debts  were  con- 
tracted, and  all  agricultural  produce  was  selling  below  the  cost  of 
production — ^Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  a  paper  from  which  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  ofiBcial  life  is  taken  :— 

I  came  of  age  in  1764,  and  was  soon  pat  into  the  nomination  of  Justice  of 
the  ooontjr  in  which  I  live,  and  at  the  ficst  election  following^  I  became  one  of 
the  representativeB  in  the  Legislature. 

I  was  thenoe  sent  to  the  old  Gongresa. 

Then  employed  two  years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  ICr.  Wythe,  on  the  rerisal 
and  reduction  to  a  single  code  of  the  whole  body  of  the  British  Statutes,  the 
Acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Common  Law. 

Then  elected  Gk>yemor. 

Went  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  Congress  again. 

Sent  to  Europe  as  ICinister  Plenipotentiary. 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  GoTeroment 

Elected  Vice-President  and 

President  And  lastly,  a  Victor  and  Becorder  of  the  Uniyersity.  In  these 
different  offices,  with  scarcely  any  intenral  between  them,  I  have  been  in  the 
public  service  now  sixty-one  years;  and  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the  time^ 
m  foreign  countries  or  in  other  States.  Every  one  knows  how  inevitably  a  Vir- 
ginia estate  goes  lo  ruin,  when  the  owner  is  so  far  distant  as  to  be  unable  to 
pay  attention  to  it  himself;  and  the  more  especially,  when  the  line  of  his  em* 
ployment  is  of  a  character  to  abstract  and  alienate  his  mind  entirely  from  the 
imowledge  necessary  to  good,  and  even  to  saving  management  If  it  were 
thought  worth  while  to  spedQr  suy  particular  service  rendered,  I  would  refer 
to  the  specification  of  these  made  by  the  Legislature  itself  in  their  Farewell 
Address,  on  my  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  February,  1809. 

There  is  one^  however,  not  therein  specified,  the  most  important  in  its  conse> 
quencea,  of  any  transaction  in  any  portion  of  my  life ;  to  wit,  the  head  I  per- 
sonally made  against  the  FMeral  principles  and  proceedings,  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  Their  usurpations  and  violations  of  the  consti- 
tution at  that  period,  and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so 
great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring,  that  after  combating  their  aggressions*  inch  by 
inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to  checlc  their  career,  the  Republican 
leaders  thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there^ 
go  home,  get  into  their  respective  Legislatures,  embody  whatever  resistance 
they  could  be  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch. 
All,  therefore,  retired,  leaving  ICr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Vice-President  Re- 
maining at  our  posts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults  by 
which  they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also,  we  Icept  the  mass  of  Republicans 
in  phalanx  together,  until  the  Legislature  could  be  brought  up  to  tlie  charge ; 
and  nothing  on  earth  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  myself  particularly,  placed 
by  my  office  of  Vice-President  at  the  head  of  the  Republicans,  had  given  way, 
afid  withdrawn  (torn  my  post  the  Republicans  througliont  the  Union  would 
liave  given  up  in  despair,  and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  forever.  By 
holding  on,  we  obtained  time  for  the  Legislatures  to  come  up  with  their  weight; 
and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentuclry  particulariy,  but  more  especially  the 
former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  constitution  at  its  last  gasp. 
No  person  who  was  not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can 
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form  anj  ideft  of  the  affscting  peneentioiia  and  penooal  indignities  we  had  to 
brook.  They  saved  oar  ooimtry,  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so 
mach  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X  T  Z  impoeture,  and  other  strat- 
agems and  machinations,  that  they  would  have  sank  into  iqpathy  and  monarchy, 
as  the  only  form  of  government  which  could  maintain  itself 

If  Legislative  services  are  worth  mentioning,  and  the  stamp  of  liberality  end 
equality,  which  was  necessary  to  be  imposed  on  our  laws  in  the  first  crisis  of 
our  birth  as  a  nation,  was  of  ai^y  value,  they  will  find  that  the  leading  and 
most  important  laws  of  that  day  were  prepared  by  myself  and  carried  chiefly 
by  my  efforts;  supported,  indeed,  by  able  and  fidthftd  ooacQators  from  the  ranks 
of  the  House,  very  effective  as  seconds,  but  who  would  not  have  taken  tlie  field 
as  leaders. 

The  prohibition  of  the  fiirther  importation  of  slaves  was  the  first  of  these 
measures  in  time. 

This  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  entails,  which  broke  up  the  hereditary 
and  high-banded  aristocHK^,  which,  by  accumulating  immense  masses  of  prop- 
erty in  single  lines  of  femilies,  had  divided  our  oountiy  into  two  distinct  ordezsi 
of  nobles  and  plebeians. 

But  farther,  to  complete  the  equally  among  our  dtisens,  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  Republican  government,  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  princi- 
ple of  primogeniture.  I  drew  the  law  of  descents,  giving  equal  inheritance  to 
sons  and  daaghteis,  which  made  a  part  of  the  revis^  ^ode. 

The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a  dominant  religion,  was  first  made  by 
myself  It  could  be  carried  at  first  only  by  a  suspension  of  salaries  for  one 
year,  by  battling  it  again  at  the  next  sessk>n  for  another  year,  and  so  ih>m  year 
to  year,  until  the  public  mind  was  ripened  for  the  bill  for  establishing  religious 
freedom,  which  I  had  prepared  for  ue  revised  code  also.  This  was  at  length 
established  permanently,  and  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  my- 
,  self  in  Earope  at  the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward.  To  these  particular 
services,  I  think  I  might  add  the  establishment  of  our  University,  as  principally 
my  work;  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  do^  the  great  assistance  re- 
ceived from  my  able  colleagues  of  the  Visitation.  Bot  my  residence  in  the 
vicinity  threw,  of  course,  on  me  the  chief  burden  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  of 
'  the  buildings  as  of  the  general  orga&izatk>n  and  care  of  the  whole.  The  effect 
of  this  institution  on  the  future  fame,  fortune,  and  prosperity  of  oor  country, 
can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  distance.  But  a  hundred  well  educated  youths, 
which  it  wUl  turn  out  annually,  and  ere  long,  wUi  fill  all  its  offices  with  men  of 
superior  qualifications,  and  raise  it  from  ita  humble  state  to  an  eminence  among 
its  associates  which  it  has  never  vet  known;  no^  not  in  its  brightest  days.  That 
institatioa  is  now  qualified  to  raise  its  youth  to  an  order  of  science  unequaled 
in  any  other  state;  and  this  superiority  will  be  the  greater  flx>m  the  tree  range 
of  mind  encouraged  there,  and  the  restraint  imposed  at  other  seminaries  by  .the 
shackles  of  a  domineering  hietaix^y,  and  a  bigoted  adhesion  to  ancient  habits. 
Those  now  on  the  theater  of  affidrs  will  enjoy  the  ineffable  happiness  of  seeing 
themselves  succeeded  by  sons  of  a  grade  of  sdence  b^ond  their  own  ken. 
Our  sister  States  will  also  be  repairing  to  the  same  fountains  of  instruction,  will 
bring  hither  their  genius  to  be  kindl^  at  our  fire;  and  will  carry  back  the  ttBr 
temal  affections  which,  nourished  by  the  same  dhna  maier,  will  knit  us  to  them 
.  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  earlv  personal  friendship.  The  good  Oki  Dominion, 
the  blessed  mother  of  us  all,  will  then  raise  her  head  with  pride  among  the 
nations,  will  present  to  them  that  splendor  of  genius  which  she  has  ever  pos- 
sessed, but  has  too  long  suffered  to  rest  uncultivated  and  unknown,  and  will 
become  a  oenter  of  radianoe  to  the  States  whose  yoath  she  has  instructed,  apd, 
as  it  were,  adopted. 

I  claim  some  sliare  in  the  merits  of  this  great  work  of  regeneration.  My 
wliole  labors,  now  for  many  years,  have  been  devoted  to  it^  and  I  stand  pledged 
to  follow  it  up  through  the  remnant  of  life  remaining  to  me.  And  what  remu- 
neration do  I  ask?  Money  (torn  the  Treasury?  Kot  a  cent  I  ask  nothing 
from  the  earnings  or  labors  of  my  feUow-citiaensi  I  wish  no  man*s  comforts  to 
be  abridged  for  the  enlargement  of  mine.  For  the  services  rendered  on  all 
occasions*  I  have  been  always  paid  to  my  full  satisfaction.  I  never  wished  a 
dollar  more  than  wliat  the  law  had  fixed  on. 
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It  is  painfbl  to  ttunk  that  the  tyestrng  of  rach  a  life  ahoald  have 
been  clouded  by  hopeless  pecaniary  embarrassment,  and  that 
Thomas  JeffersoOy  who  had  filled  in  sacoesBioii  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State  and  Nation,  and  retired  from  each  position  without 
having  used  hia  power  of  appointment  to  the  pecuniary  gain  of  any 
member  of  his  own  family,  near  or  remote,  and  without  the  sus- 
picion of  having  diverted  one  dollar  of  all  the  public  funds  that 
passed  through  his  hands,  to  his  own  uses,  or  speculated  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  policy  of  the  govermtient  which  he  administered, 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  friends — should  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  actual  want,  and  had  to  contemplate  the  stem  necessity 
of  seeing  the  home  which  he  had  planned  in  his  youth  and  built  as 
the  shelter  of  his  old  age,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  most  bountiful 
hospitality,  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  ^  There  is  some  conso- 
lation in  the  fact^  that  when  his  sitnaUon  became  known,  there  were 
such  immediate  demonstrations  of  grateful  recognition  of  his  past 
services  out  of  the  State  as  to  relieve  his  pressing  necessities,  and  to 
fill  his  heart  with  the  assurances  that  all  would  end  well.  In  that 
assurance,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826^— and  such  a  death — ^as 
associates  his  name  for  ever  with  the  great  historic  event  of  his  age 
and  country — ^it  was  given  only  to  himself  and  John  Adams,  to  die. 

Among  his  papers  there  were  found  written  on  the  torn  back  of 
an  old  letter  the  following  directions  for  his  monument  and  its 
inscription : — 

Could  the  dead  feel  taj  intomt  in  moaaaients  cr  otiier  raoMmbraneee  of  th&m,  wben,  ea 
Aoacreon  tayt, 

EAupj  dvrUnf  XvOlrrftiy, 
the  Mlowiiif  wMiid  be  to  oiy  mmei  the  meet  gratiiyiaff :  oo  the  mve  a  plein  dte  or  e«be  of  thne 
feet  without  any  raoMinia,  •oriDouated  by  an  obelitk  or  six  feet  fieiffht,  eaeb  of  a  eioyle  stone ;  oo 
the  fecet  of  the  obeliak  Um  foHowing  ioieriptioD,  and  not  a  word  more : 

HSEB   WAI   BURIBD 

THOMAS  JBPPEB80N, 
Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Ameriean  lodopendsnot, 
Of  the  Statoto  of  Viff ioia  for  Relifbai  FffNdom, 
And  Father  of  the  UniTenity  of  Viiginia ; 
becaute  by  these,  as  testimonials  that  I  have  lired,  I  wish  most  to  be  remerobend.    [It]  to  be  of 
the  coerM  stone  of  which  my  eolamns  are  made,  that  no  one  mlrht  be  tempted  hereaner  to  de- 
stroy it  for  the  value  of  the  materiab.    My  bnst,  by  Oaraoehi,  with  the  pedestal  and  truncated 
column  on  which  it  stands,  might  be  ghn  to  the  Univmity,  if  they  would  place  it  in  the  dooM 
room  of  the  Rotunda.    Oo  the  die  of  the  obelisk  might  be  •agtmytd : 
B9rn  Apr.  8, 1743,  O.  8. 
jXtd  

.  His  grandson.  Colonel  Randolph,  followed  his  directions  in  erect- 
ing the  monument  which  is  placed  over  him.  He  lies  buried  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Mary  Eppes ;  across  the  head  of 
these  three  graves  lie  the  remains  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Martha 
Bandoiph.  This  group  lies  in  front  of  a  gi^  in  a  high  brick  wall 
which  surrounds  the  whole  graveyard,  the  gap  being  filled  by  a 
high  iron  grating,  giving  a  full  view  of  the  group. 
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JXFnB80K''B  BDUCATTOVAL  POLZCT  FOB  TIBaUOl. 

At  the  request  of  the  Law  Be?i$er8,  in  1777,  Mr.  Jefferson,  drafted 
three  bilk  relating  to  Education,  viz. : — 

1.  For  the  more  (General  Diffodon  of  Knowledge  by  ineeDa  of  Common 
Schools,  and  Grammar  Schools. 

2.  For  Ameoding  the  Ckmstitution  of  WUttam  and  Kaiy  College,  and  sab- 
itituting  more  certain  revenuea  for  ita  support 

3.  For  eatabhahing  a  Public  Library. 

1.  Cknnmon  SckaoU* 

The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  for  the  more  General  Diffnaion  of 

Knowledge  reada  aa  foUowe :— * 

Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  eertaia  forms  of  govemmeiit  are  better 
calculated  than  others  to  protect  iodi?idnals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  naturajl 
rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselTes  better  guarded  against  degeneracj, 
yet  experienoe  has  shown,  that  eren  nnder  tbe  beet  forms,  those  intrusted  with 
power  haye,  in  time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny;  and  it 
ia  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this,  would  be  to  illumin- 
ate, as  fiir  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  utfge,  and  mora  especially 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts,  which  history  exhibiteth,  tha^  possessed 
thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to 
know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to 
defeat  its  purposes :  And  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be 
happiest  whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be 
wisely  formed,  and  honestly  administered,  in  proport&oo  as  Shose  who  form  and 
administer  them  are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  pro- 
moting the  public  happiness,  that  those  persons,  whom  nature  hath  endowed 
with  genius  and  virtue,  shooid  be  rendered  by  Hberal  edacation  worthy  to  re- 
oeive,  and  able  to  regard  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  aomdental  oondition  or  drcumstance;  bat  the  indigenoe 
of  the  greater  number  disabling  them  from  so  educating  at  their  own  expense^ 
those  of  their  children  whom  nature  bath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become 
useful  instruments  fbr  the  public,  it  is  better  that  such  ahould  be  sought  for,  and 
educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the  happiness  of  all  shooid 
be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

This  Preansble  recognizee  the  right  and  datjr  of  the  State  to  se- 
onre  the  great  mass  of  the  people  from  the  aboaea  of  government 
by  popular  intelligence,  and  to  briag  the  advantages  of  liberal  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  profit  by  the  same  with* 
oat  regard  to  wealth*  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition.  For 
these  purposes  the  hill  providea  for  the  estabUahmeot  of  an  Ele- 
mentary School  in  each  Hnndred— into  which  each  county  was  to 
be  divided  by  their  county  officaia,  designated  ^  Aldermen,^  who  were 
charged  with  erection  and  repur  of  a  suitable  house  on  a  site  se- 
lected by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hundred.  In  these  schools  all 
free  children  were  entitled  to  xaoeive  tuition  gratis,  fbr  three  years, 
and  aa  much  longer  aa  desirnd  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 
Beading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  in 
them;  and  the  reading  of  books  wene  to  be  auch  'as  would,  at  the 
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same  time,  make  them  acquainted  with  Orecian,  Roman,  English, 
-and  American  History.' 

Over  every  ten  of  these  schools  the  Aldermen  were  to  annually 
appoint  an  Overseer, '  eminent  for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  fidelity 
to  the  Commonwealth,'  who  was  to  appoint  and  remove  teachers, 
visit  the  school  as  often  as  once  each  half  year,  examine  the  schol 
ars,  and  see  if  the  pkn  of  instmetion  recommended  by  the  visitors 
of  William  and  Mary  College  was  properly  carried  out  Every 
teacher  was  to  receive  a  fixed  annual  salary  from  the  county,  and 
'  his  diet,  washing,  and  lodging,'  be  at  the  expense  of  the  '  bundled.' 
Higher  grade  of  Common  SchoolBf  or  Grammar  Schools. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  higher  grade  of  Common  Schools  by 
dividing  the  State  into  twenty  districts — the  Overseers  in  each  dis- 
trict being  charged  to  procure  one  hundred  acres  of  land  centrally 
situated,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  of  brick  or  stone 
for  a  school,  each  having  a  proper  school-room,  a  dining  hall,  four 
rooms  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  ten  or  twelve  lodging  rooms  for 
pupils^  and  necessary  offices.  The  site  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
State.  In  these  *  grammar  schools'  were  to  be  taught  *the  Latin 
and  Greek  knguages,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the  higher 
parts  of  numeral  arithmetic' 

A  Visitor  was  to  be  annually  appointed  from  each  county  oy  the 
Overseers,  and  these  Visitors,  in  a  dbtrict,  were  to  have  about  the 
same  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to  the  Granmiar  Schools,  that  the 
Overseers  had  over  those  of  the  hundreds. 

Each  Overseer,'*  after  the  most  diligent  and  impartial  examination 
and  inquiry,'  and  after  being  naom  to  act  *  without  {ayot  or  afiec- 
tiou,'  was  to  annually  select  from  the  schools  under  his  charge,  a 
pupil  of  at  least  two  years'  standing, '  of  the  best  and  most  prom- 
ising genius  and  disposition,'  to  be  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  of 
the  district — to  be  there  boarded  and  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  for  at  least  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Visit- 
ors were  to  discontinue  the  attendance  of  one-third  of  the  least 
promising.  AH  were  to  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  save  one  from  each  district  of  the  greatest  merit,  who  was  then 
at  liberty  to  remain  four  years  longer  on  the  public  foundation,  and 
was  thenceforth  deemed  a  *  Senior.'  From  these  Seniors,  the  Visit- 
ors of  the  district  were  annually  to  choose  one,  and  send  him  to 
William  and  Mary  College,  to  be  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed  for 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

This  bill  was  not  acted  upon  until  1796,  and  then  its  execution 
was  virtually  defeated  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself. 
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2.  RwrffQMiMaltSon  of  WiOAam  amid  Mary  CdOegt, 
By  the  Beoond  of  Mr.  Jeffenon's  bills,  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  was  to  be  reorganized,  and  conyerted  into  a  University.  In 
place  of  a  College  whose  VisitorB  were  required  to  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  Professors  must  subscribe  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles,  and  whose  students  must  learn  its  Catechism,  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  do  away  with  all  religious  tests  for  Visitors, 
Professors,  or  Students,  with  the  foUowing  Professorships : — 

fClMmiilfy. 
BUtict, 
Pnauautiot, 
AfrieultoM. 
i  Animals  Zoology, 
VagoUUM— Botany. 
MiiMnl»-llioei»l«g)b 


lint  Aiti. 


Law  of  Natara, 
Law  of  NatiMH. 
'Bealptufa. 
Paiotin^, 
OanlaaiQc, 
Untie. 
AreUiMton, 


caL 
Hirtorj. 


Oratorr, 
CritieiMk 
rConmooLaw, 

\  Law  tfarobant, 
I  Law  MaritiiM, 
t.  Law  EoolatiastwaL 
lPolfti«, 
f  CoQunevM* 
\  CMI. 


AritboMtie, 


7. 
Aneiaiit    ' 


il 

OriaDtaL   {Chaldaa. 

(B/riaa. 

i  BloeM  GoChie. 
NoitfaMB.  <  Anglo  flama, 

i  Old  leelaodic 


iFMMli, 
luliaa, 
r 


Wanomrf  for  ladlu  Biilofy,  tte. 


[MaehanU 
Opti«. 
AeooMiei. 
Attrooony. 
5  Anatomy, 
{  Madieioa. 

While  Goyemor,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  Visitors  to  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary ;  and  daring  his  ofScial  residence  in 
Williamstown,  he  effected  a  change  in  the  oi]ganization  of  the  insti- 
tution by  abolishing  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  two  Professor- 
ships of  Divinity  and  Oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Law  and  Politics ;  one  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  and 
Chemistry,  and  one  of  Modern  languages;  adding  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  to  those  of  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
PMie  Library. 

The  third  educational  bill  provided  for  the  annual  disbursement 
of  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  State  Treasury,  by  three  persons 
of  learning  and  attention  to  literary  matters,  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature, to  purchase  books  and  maps  for  a  State  Library  at  Rich- 
mond. Of  the  action  of  the  Assembly  we  have  seen  no  mention. 
No  effectual  legislation  for  realizing  such  a  library  was  had  till 
1822-23,  when  the  annual  income  from  the  sale  of  reports  and 
statutes,  &c.,  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  State  library. 
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For  the  next  thirty  yeuti  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  conBtant 
service  of  the  National  Goyernment,  which  taxed  all  his  faculties, 
and  yet  his  comespooddnce  shows  that  be  never  in  a  single  year, 
while  abroad  as  Ambassador,  or  at  hove  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Vice-President,  or  President,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  great 
political  party,  struggling  for  the  supremacy  in  the  National  and 
State  Administration,  did  he  loae  his  interest,  or  cease  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other  agencies  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  its  higher  as  well  as  in  its  more  pop- 
ular forms.  Indeed,  in  this  education  wo  find  the  inspiraUon  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  all  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  his  state  and  country. 
Removal  of  Cfeneva  Profeswn  to  Washington  or  Virginia, 

In  1791,  he  communicated  to  President  Washington  a  proposi- 
tion, from  M.  D'lvemois  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States  and 
inaugurate  here  an  institution  of  learning  of  tiie  most  comprehensive 
character, — and  suggests  that '  the  accession  of  such  a  body  of  pro- 
fessors would  at  once  give  to  the  National  TTniversity  (which  Wash- 
ington had  recommended,  in  his  first  Message  to  Congress,  in  1700, 
and  which  he  subsequently  had  intimated  to  Mr.  Jefferson  his  inten- 
tion to  aid  by  a  testamentary  devise)  such  solid  advantages  as  would 
insure  a  very  general  concourse  to  it  of  the  youth  from  all  our 
States,  and  probably  from  all  parts  of  America.'  In  a  subsequent 
letter  (1799),  he  addressed  another  letter  from  Monticello,  in  which 
he  suggests :  *  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  good  as  one  of  agriculture,  who, 
before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should  carry  them  through 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture ; 
and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  England,' 
and  names  Young  (author  of  Letters  on  the  Agriculture  of  France 
and  England)  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
suggestions  of  a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  this  country. 
While  calling  President  Washington's  attention  to  the  proposition 
of  Professor  D'lvernois',  and  introducing  a  number  of  learned 
professors  into  a  National  University,  he  writes  (in  1794)  to 
Wilson  Nicholas  and  others,  to  ascertain  the  feeKng  in  the  As- 
sembly of  yiT]^nia,  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  such  a  corps 
of  scientific  teachers  for  Yirginia. 

In  a  letter  to  Wilson  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Nov.  22, 1794,  he  writes : — 

The  sum  of  his  proposition  is  to  translate  the  Academj  of  Geneva  in  a  body 
to  this  country.  Tou  know  well  that  the  oollsgw  of  Edinburgh  and  Geneva, 
as  seminartea  of  science,  are  considered  as  the  two  ejea  of  Europe ;  while  Great 
Britain  and  America  give  the  preference  to  the  former;  and  all  other  countries 
give  it  to  the  latter.    I  am  fUUy  sensible  that  two  powerful  obstacles  are  in  the 
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vmj  of  this  proposltioo.  lit  The  «x|»iMeL  %L  The  oommaDicfttion  of  seiance 
in  ioreign  languages ;  that  is  to  saj,  in  French  and  Latin ;  but  I  have  been  bo 
long  absent  from  my  own  country  as  to  be  an  incompetent  judge  either  of  the 
force  of  the  objections,  or  of  the  dispoeitions  of  those  who  are  to  decide  on 
tliem.  The  reepectabiKtjr  of  ICr.  Dlveraoic*  character,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
propoaitioD,  require  an  answer  from  me,  and  that  it  should  be  given  on  due  in- 
quiry. He  desires  secrecy  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  reasons  which  he  explains. 
What  I  have  to  request  of  you,  ray  dear  sir,  is,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
consider  his  proposition,  to  consult  on  its  expediency  and  practicability  wiih 
such  gentlemen  of  the  Assembly  as  you  think  best,  and  take  such  other  meas- 
ures as  you  shall  think  best,  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  sense  of  that  body, 
were  the  proposition  to  be  haoarded  to  them. 

In  1706  (Feb.  6),  he  writet  to  M.  FIvernois  :— 

Your  proposition,  however,  for  transplanting  the  College  of  Oeneya  to  my 
own  country,  was  too  analogous  to  all  my  attachments  to  science,  not  to  excite 
a  lively  interest  in  my  mind,  and  the  essays  which  were  necessary  to  try  its 
practicability.  This  depended  altogether  on  the  opinions  and  dispositions  of 
our  Bute  Legislature  whioh  was  then  in  session.  I  immediately  oommuulcated 
vour  papers  to  a  member  of  the  legislature,  whose  abilities  and  zeal  pointed 
Lira  out  as  proper  for  it,  urging  him  to  sound  as  many  of  the  leading  members 
as  he  could,  and  if  he  found  their  opinions  lavorable,  to  bring  forward  the  prop* 
oeition ;  but  if  he  should  find  it  desperate,  not  to  hazard  it ;  because  I  thought 
it  beet  not  to  oommit  the  honor  of  our  Btate  or  of  your  College,  by  an  useless 
act  of  edat  It  was  not  till  within  three  days  that  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  He  communicated  the  papers  to 
a  great  number  of  the  members,  and  discussed  them  maturely,  but  private]}^ 
with  then^.  They  were  generally  weU-dispoeed  to  the  proposition,  and  some  of 
them  warmly ;  however,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  conclusion, 
that  it  could  not  be  effected.  The  reasons  which  they  thought  would,  with 
certainty,  prevail  against  it,  were— ^1,  that  our  youth,  not  fiimiliarized  but  with 
their  mother  tongue^  were  not  prepared  to  receive  instructions  in  any  other;  2, 
that  the  expense  of  the  institution  would  excite  uneasiness  in  their  constituents 
sod  endanger  its  permanence;  and,  9,  that  its  extent  was  disproportioned  to 
the  narrow  state  of  popuktioa  with  uk 

la  1810,  he  writes  from  Monticello  to  Governor  Tjler,  who  had 

expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in  the  Legisktctre  :•— 

This  is  impossible.  I  have,  indeed,  two  great  measures  at  heart,  without 
which  no  Republic  can  maintain  itself  in  strength.  1.  That  of  general  educa- 
tion, to  enable  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what  will  secure  or  endanger  his 
freedom.  2.  To  divide  every  county  into  hundred^  of  such  size  that  all  the 
children  of  each  will  be  within  reach  of  a  central  school  in  it.  But  this  division 
looks  to  many  other  fundamental  provisions.  Every  hundred,  besides  a  school, 
should  have  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  Constable,  and  a  Captain  of  Militia. 
These  officers,  or  some  others  within  the  hundred,  should  be  a  corporation  to 
Qpansge  all  its  concerns,  to  take  care  of  its  roads,  its  poor,  and  its  police  by  pa- 
trols, ftc.,  (as  the  selectmen  of  the  Eastern  townships).  Every  hundred  should 
select  one  or  two  jurors  to  serve  where  requisite^  and  all  other  elections  should 
be  made  in  the  hundreds  separately,  and  the  votes  of  all  the  hundreds  be 
brought  together.  Our  present  Captaincies  might  be  declared  hundreds  for  the 
present,  with  a  power  to  the  courts  to  alter  them  oocasnonally.  These  little 
Republics  would  be  the  main  strength  of  the  great  one.  We  owe  to  them  the 
vigor  given  to  our  resolution  in  its  commencement  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
by  them  the  Eastern  States  were  enabled  to  repeal  the  embargo  in  opposition 
to  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  and  their  large  and  lubberly 
division  into  counties  which  can  never  be  assembled.  Several  orders  are  given 
out  fh)m  a  center  to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred,  as  to  the  sei^geants  of  an 
anny,  and  the  whole  nation  is  thrown  into  energetic  action,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  one  instant  and  as  one  man,  and  becomes  absolutely  irresistible.  Could 
I  once  see  this,  I  should  consider  it  as  the  dawn  of  the  salvation  of  the  Repub- 
lic^ as  say  with  old  Simeon,  'none  dimittas  Domine.'    Sut  our  chadren  will  be 
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aa  wise  as  we  aroi  and  wOI  establish  in  the  fbllness  of  time  those  things  not  jet 
ripe  for  establishment    So  be  it,  and  to  joorself  health,  happiness,  and  long  Ufe. 

Mr.  Parton,  in  his  *  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson/  remarks : — 
In  his  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Virginia  to  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  common  school  in  each  '  ward '  of  every  county, 
he  showed  all  his  old  tact  and  skill.  His  '  ward '  was  to  be  '  so  laid 
off  as  to  comprehend  the  number  of  inhabitants  necessary  to  fur- 
nish a  captain's  company  of  militia,' — five  hundred  persons  of  all 
ages  and  either  sex.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  convince  the  aver- 
age planter  that  he,  the  rich  man  of  the  ward,  had  an  interest  in 
contributing  to  the  common  school,  the  teacher  of  which  was  to  re- 
ceive a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  'board  round.* 
Jefferson  met  this  objection  in  a  letter  that  still  possesses  convincing 
power.  And  his  aigument  comes  home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  cities  now  rising  every  where,  and  destined  to  contain  half  of 
the  population  of  this  continent.  What  are  they  but  a  narrow  rim 
of  elegance  and  plenty  aroond  a  vast  and  deep  abyss  of  squalor, 
into  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  dainty  children  of  the  smiling 
verge  are  sure  to  slide  at  kst !  How  eloquent  are  these  quiet  words 
of  Jefferson,  when  we  apply  *them  to  our  own  city  I  Would  that  I 
could  give  them  wings  to  carry  the  passage  round  the  world. 

And  will  the  wealthy  individual  have  no  retribution?  And  what  will  this 
be?  1.  The  peopling  his  neighborhood  with  honest,  useAil,  and  enlightened 
citizens,  understanding  their  own  rights,  and  firm  in  their  perpetoation.  3. 
When  his  descendants  become  poor,  which  they  generally  do  within  three  gen- 
erations (no  law  of  primogeniture  now  perpetaating  wealth  in  the  same  &mi* 
lies),  their  children  will  be  educated  by  the  then  rich;  and  the  little  advance 
he  now  makes  to  poverty,  while  rich  himself,  will  be  repaid  by  the  rich  to  bis 
descendants  when  they  beoome  poor,  and  thus  give  them  a  chance  of  rising  again. 
This  is  a  solid  consideration,  and  should  go  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  parent 
This  will  bo  seed  sown  in  fertile  ground.  It  is  a  proviaion  for  his  family  look- 
ing  to  distant  times,  and  fiu*  in  duration  beyond  that  he  has  now  in  hand  for 
them.  Let  every  man  count  backwards  in  his  own  family,  and  see  how  many 
generations  be  can  go,  before  he  comes  to  the  ancestor  who  made  the  fortune 
he  now  holds.  Most  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  generation;  many  at  the  sec- 
ond ;  few  will  reach  the  third ;  and  not  one  in  the  State  can  go  beyond  the  filth. 

Like  Franklin,  he  was  not  content  with  appealing  only  to  the 

higher  motives.    State  pride  was  a  chord  which  he  touched  with 

effect.    He  reminded  Virginians,  that,  before  the  Revolution,  the 

maJBS  of  education  in  Virginia  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  her 

sister  colonics ;  but  now  '  the  little  we  have  we  import,  like  beggars, 

from  other  States,  or  import  their  beggars  to  bestow  on  us  their 

miserable  crumbs.'    He  pointed  to  Vii^nia*s  ancient  friend  and 

ally,  Massachusetts,  only  one-tenth  as  laif;e  aa  Virginia,  and  the 

twenty-first  state  in  the  ITnion  in  size.    But  she  has '  more  influence 

in  our  confederacy  than  any  other  State  in  it.'    Why  f    '  From  her 

attention  to  education  unquestionably.    There  can  be  no  stronger 

proof  that  knowledge  is  power  and  that  ignorance  is  weakness.' 
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Jefferson  was  forty  years  in  getting  the  University  of  Virginia 
established.  Long  he  hoped  that  the  ancient  college  of  William  and 
Mary  could  be  freed  from  limiting  conditions  and  influences,  and  be 
developed  into  a  true  university.  As  late  as  1820  he  was  still  striv- 
ing for  a  'consolidation'  of  the  old  college  with  the  forming  institu- 
tion in  Albemarle.  It  was  already  apparent  that  the  want  of  America 
was,  not  new  institutions  of  learning,  but  a  suppression  of  one-half 
of  those  already  existing,  and  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest,'  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  the  weak.  But  William  and  Mary,  like  most  of  the 
colleges  of  Christendom,  is  constricted  by  the  ignorance  and  vanity 
of  '  benefactors,'  who  gave  their  money  to  found  an  institution  for 
all  time,  and  annexed  conditions  to  their  gifts  which  were  suited 
only  to  their  own  time.  Nothing  remained  but  to  create  a  new  in- 
stitution. In  1794  a  strange  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him 
hopes  of  attaining  his  object  by  a  short  cut  Several  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  College  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  dissatisfied  with  the 
political  condition  of  their  canton,  united  in  proposing  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  remove  in  a  body  to  Virginia,  and  continue  their  vocation 
under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  legislature.  On  sound- 
ing influential  members,  he  discovered  that  the  project  was  premature, 
and  it  was  not  pressed.  The  coming  of  Dr.  Priestly,  followed  by 
some  learned  friends  of  his  and  other  men  of  science,  revived  his 
hopes.  A  letter  to  Priestly  in  1800  shows  that  the  great  outlines 
of  the  scheme  were  then  fully  drawn  in  his  mind.  He  told  the 
learned  exile  that  he  desired  to  found  in  the  center  of  the  State  a 
'  university  on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modem  as  to  be  worth 
patronizing  with  the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the 
youth  of  other  States  to  come  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge, 
and  fraternize  with  us.'  He  proposed  that  the  professors  should 
follow  no  other  calling ;  and  he  hoped  '  to  draw  from  Europe  the 
first  characters  in  science  by  considerable  temptations.'  He  asked 
Dr.  Priestly  to  draw  up  a  plan,  and  favor  him  with  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. During  his  presidency,  he  sUU  embraced  opportunities  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  such  institutions.  After  his  retirement, 
the^war  of  1812  interposed  obstacles;  but^  from  the  peace  of  1815 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  chief 
subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  labors. 

•  OompiM  fran  Paitoo  wd  lMd«B  Biogmphtai,  ud  the  wttlMrttifli  alted  hj  them.  TIm 
HHMt  exbaiMtive  hMtory  of  the  UnWenttj  in  its  etrly  ttefM  will  be  fimnd  ia  the  Letters  ^ 
Tkomas  J^firan  nd  Jotqfh  C  GrtoU,  with  Ifr.  J«fbnoD*i  origiDal  Bill,  end  a  biography  of  Mr. 
CabeU-S88patei.    18ML 
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In  1814,  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Albemarle  academy, 
located  at  CharlottesyiDei  and  on  the  soggeation  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
whose  co5peration  was  invited,  the  plan  of  studies  was  enlarged 
into  the  usual  college  curriculnm,  and  the  administration  confided  to 
a  Board  of  Visitors.  Tlie  total  subscription  collected  in  the  central 
counties  of  Viiginia  was  about  (40,000,  toward  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  Oeorge  Divers,  John  Harris,  Reuben 
Lindsay,  John  H.  Cocke,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  John  Patterson,  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas,  each  gave  $1,000.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
Central  College ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of 
public  instruction  embracing  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  to 
to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
with  Central  college  as  the  university,  was  agitated  in  the  legislature 
of  that  year.  A  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  closely  re* 
sembling  the  plan  drawn  up  by  him  in  1779,  was  submitted  at  the 
session  of  1817,  which  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  was 
postponed  by  the  Senate,  that  the  public  might  be  better  informed 
of  its  features,  to. the  ensuing  session,  in  February,  1818.  To 
effectuate  this,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses,  the  report, 
which  preceded  the  bill^  the  bill  itseU^  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Jefferson's  original  bill  of  1779,  and  his  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  Albemarie  academy  in  1814,  proposiug  an  expan- 
sion of  that  institution  into  a  college  as  part  of  a  State  system — 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

At  the  session  of  1818,  an  act  was  passed  ^ppropriatii^  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Literary  Fund  forty-five  thousand  dollars  |9fr  annum 
for  the  primary  education  of  the  poor,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
•per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  university,  on  a  site  and  on  a  plan 
to  be  fixed  by  a  commission  consisting  of  twenty-four  members, 
one  taken  from  each  senate  district  The  comnqssioners  assembled 
at  Rochfish  Gap,  August  1,  1818,  and  after  a  session  of  five  daysi 
located  the  university  on  the  site  of  Central  coUege,  which  institu*- 
tion  was  thereby  merged  in  it,  and  decided  on  tjie  plan  of  a  build- 
ing; the  brandies  of  learning  to  be  taught;  the  number  and 
description  of  professorships;  and  certun  general  principles  of 
administration  to  be  incorporated  into  the  orgauic  ]aw.  The  report 
embodying  the  action  of  the  commission,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, whose  recommendations  were  substantially  adopted,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature;  and  in  January,  1819,  the  law  organizing 
the  university  was  enacted. 

In  February,  1819,  the  first  Board  of  Visitors  was  chosen,  and  it 
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consiated  of  Thonaas  Jeffienon,  Jameti  MadboB,  Ghapm«n  Johnson, 
James  Breckenridge,  Robert  6.  Ti^lor,  John  Cocke,  and  Joseph  C. 
GabelL  On  the  24^  of  March,  1819,  the  viutors  held  their  first 
oaeeting,  and  aaaiiiDEioasly  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Rector.  Of 
these  ^ninent  men,  the  most  active  and  efficient  in  all  the  struggles 
to  establish  the  institntion,  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation,  to 
enlighten  and  conoiliate  the  peo{^e  of  the  State  in  all  the  misunder- 
standings which  the  large  pecuniary  outlay  on  btiilding  and  the  t^ 
ligious  jealousies  of  denominntions  evoked — was  Joseph  Carrington 
Cabell  Of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family-— distinguished  in  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  line,  himself  a  man  of  practical  ability, 
highly  educated  by  competent  teachers  and  foreign  travel,  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  whose  aims  he  resolved  to  see 
fairly  carried  out  without  any  ambition  to  draw  attention  to  bis  own 
views  and  labors — ^Mr.  Cabell  deserves  the  credit,  next  to  its  pro- 
jector, of  being  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
institution  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  commands  fine  views.  The 
buildings,  erected  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,  on  three  sides  of  a  square 
or  lawn,  front  inwards.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda  and 
some  other  structures  for  the  common  use  of  the  students,  and  two 
sides  by  professors'  houses  (called  pavili(m$)y  and  intervening  rows 
of  students'  apartments,  each  one  story  in  height  and  &ced  with 
colonnades.  The  partitions,  ten  in  number,  display  different  archi- 
tectural order,  the  capitals  of  which  were  executed  in  Italy.  The 
students'  rooms,  both  in  the  location  and  construction,  receive  cer- 
tain points  of  necessary  supervision,  and  avoidance  of  accidents  by 
fire  and  panic,  bnt  involved  increased  appropriations,  which  finally 
ran  up  from  $75,000,  as  estimated,  to  (300,000,  and  had  well  nigh 
wrecked  the  institution  before  the  professors  or  students  had  entered 
into  residence. 

The  appointment  to  a  professorship  of  Dr.  Cooper  (celebrated  as 
Dr.  Priestley's  friend,  whose  religious  opinions  he  shared,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Sedition  Law)  in  1820,  under  an  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  visitors  of  Central  college  in  1818,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks  on  the  institution  both  in  and 
out  of  the  State,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  alienate  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Dr.  Cooper's  withdrawal  on 
t^rms  satisfactory  to  him,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  able 
and  learned  men  to  the  different  professorships  without  any  ques- 
tion or  test,  so  far  as  Mr.  Jefierson  was  concerned,  as  to  their 
^eli^otts  opimons,  and  yet  all  of  them  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions, should  for  ever  relieve  the  founder  of  the  university  of  any 
suspicion  of  using  it  in  the  service  of  proselytizing. 
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The  university  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1825,  with  forty 
stadents — and  thus  Mr.  Jefferson  sacceeded  in  planting  on  Virginia 
soil  a  university,  unique  in  two  particulars.*  In  aU  other  American 
colleges  then  existing,  the  controlling  influence  was  wielded  by  one 
of  the  learned  professions ;  and  all  students  were  compelled  to  pursue 
a  course  of  studies  originally  prescribed  by  that  one  profession  for  its 
own  perpetuation.  Cin  the  University  of  Vii|;inia,  founded  through 
the  influence  and  persistent  tact  of  Jefferson,  seconded  at  every 
stage  by  the  seal  and  ability  of  Joseph  O.  Cabell,  all  the  professions 
are  upon  an  equality,  and  every  student  is  free  to  choose  what 
knowledge  he  will  acquire,  and  what  neglect  It  is  a  secularized 
university.  Knowledge  and  scholarship  are  there  neither  rivals  nor 
enemies,  but  equal  and  independent  sources  of  mental  power,  invit- 
ing all,  compelling  none.  Jefferson's  intention  was  to  provide  an 
assemblage  of  schools  and  professors,  where  every  student  could 
find  facilities  for  getting  just  what  knowledge  he  wanted,  without 
being  obliged  to  pretend  to  pursue  studies  for  which  he  had  neither 
need  nor  taste.  He  desired,  also,  to  test  his  fiivorite  principle  of 
trusting  every  individual  to  the  custody  of  his  own  honor  and  con- 
science. It  was  his  wish  that  students  should  stand  on  the  simple 
footing  of  citizens,  amenable  only  to  the  kws  of  their  State  and 
country,  and  that  the  head  of  the  &cu1ty  should  be  a  regularly 
commissioned  magistrate,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  who  had  vio- 
lated those  hiws.  This  part  of  the  scheme  he  was  compelled,  at  a 
critical  moment,  to  drop ;  but  he  did  so  only  to  avoid  the  peril  of  a 
more  important  failure.  But  he  held  to  the  principle.  He  would 
have  no  espionage  upon  the  students;  but  left  all  of  them  free  to 
improve  their  opportunities  in  their  own  way,  provided  the  laws  of 
the  land  were  not  broken,  and  the  rights  of  others  were  respected. 
His  trust  was  in  the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  the  students,  in 
the  moral  influence  of  a  superior  corps  of  instructors,  and  in  an 
elevated  public  opinion.' 

The  institution  differs  from  other  American  colleges  in  these  par- 
ticuUrs :  there  is  no  president ;  all  the  professors  are  of  equal  rank, 
except  that  one  of  their  number  is  elected  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
and  performs  the  usual  representative  duties.  They  get  from  the 
university  a  small  fixed  salary,  meant  to  be  sufficient  for  subsistence. 
Besides  this,  every  professor  receives  a  small  fee  from  each  of  the 
students  attending  his  '  school.'  There  are  no  rewards  given  by  the 
university  and  no  honors,  except  a  statement  of  the  student's  pn>> 
ficiency  in  each  of  the  'schools'  which  he  attends;  and  that  profi- 
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eiency  is  ascertainedt  not  by  a  system  of  daily  marks,  bat  by  an 
examination  which  is  intended  to  be  thorough  and  jnst  '  Gradoa- 
tion '  signifies  only  that  a  student  has  acqaitted  himself  well  in  one 
of  the  '  groups '  of  schools*  A  great  point  is  made  of  the  examin- 
ations. 'Rigorous  written  examinations,'  Dr.  Charles  Yenable,  the 
chairman  of  the  &culty,  has  recently  written, '  are  held  periodically 
in  each  school,  and  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  conferred  on  those 
students  only  whose  examination-papers  come  up  to  a  fixed  stand- 
ard. That  is,  the  candidate  for  graduation  must  obtain  four-fifths 
(in  some  of  the  schools  three-fourths)  of  the  values  assigned  to  the 
questions  set  in  the  examinations.  No  distinctions  are  made  among 
the  graduates.  A  student  either  graduates  cum  laude  or  not  at  alL 
In  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools  like  examinations  are  held,  and 
certificates  of  distinction  given  to  those  who  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  three-fourths  of  the  values  of  the  questions  set.' 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  the  homage  it  pays  to 
religion.  Thb  is  unique.  In  other  colleges  it  is  assumed  that 
students  will  neither  go  to  church  nor  attend  prayers  unless  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  This  university,  on  the  contrary,  assumes 
that  religion  has  an  attractive  power  of  its  own,  and  leaves  it  to 
each  student  to  go  to  church  and  attend  prayers,  or  to  abstain  fix>m 
so  doing.  Daily  prayers  are  held,  and  a  service  on  Sunday  is  con- 
ducted by  a  clergyman  of  the  vicinity,  elected  in  rotation  from  the 
chief  denominations  of  the  State ;  and  he  is  maintained  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  inmates  of  the  university.  But  the 
dishonor  is  not  put  upon  him  of  compelling  attendance  at  his  min- 
istrations. Dr.  Yenable  states  that  the  results  of  this  system  of 
freedom  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  '  The  students,'  he 
says, '  contribute  with  commendable  liberality  to  the  support  of  the 
chaplain,  who  goes  constantly  in  and  out  among  them  as  their  friend 
and  brother,  laboring  earnestly  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  activ- 
ity and  all  good  works.  There  is  always  a  respectable  attendance 
of  student  worshipers  at  morning  prayers,  a  good  attendance  of 
students  in  the  Sunday  services  in  the  chapel  as  well  as  in  the 
churches  in  the  town.  There  is  an  earnest  Christian  activity  among 
the  students,  which  employs  itself  in  the  different  enterprises  of  the 
University  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  They  keep  up  six 
Sunday-schools  in  the  sparsely-settled  mountain  districts  of  the 
neighborhood, — five  for  whites  and  one  for  freedmen,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  on  each  of  thirty  pupils.  This  steady  Christian  activ- 
ity is  not  a  thing  of  to-day,  but  it  has  been  the  rule  for  years.' 

Dr^  Yenable  bears  explicit  testimony  also  to  the  happy  results  of 
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Mr.  Jeffersofn's  darling  EfTstem  of  truMiinf  tho  rtadente,  lasteMl  of 
spying  them.  'I  hare  fieeV  ^  ^y^  *tbe  plan  of  trusting  to  the 
atndenf  8  honor,  and  of  the  abolition  of  aU  espionage,  tested  hefe 
and  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Sonth  Carolina.  -  It  h«s  also  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  Yirginia  colleges  with  tiie  best  results.  Its  effects  in 
imbuing  the  body  of  the  students  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  can- 
dor, in  giving  them  the  proper  scorn  for  a  he,  and  in  promoting  a 
frank  and  manly  intercourse  between  the  students  and  professors, 
can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  A  student  who  is  known  to  Bav^ 
been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  examination  pledge,  or  of  any  other 
falsehood  in  his  dealings  with  the  anthoritieB^^-things  of  rare  occur- 
rence,— ^is  not  permitted  by  his  fellows  to  remain  in  the  institution.' 

It  is  also  his  opinion,  that  the  university  has  signally  answered 
the  great  design  of  its  founder,  which  was  to  raise  the  standard  of 
liberal  education  in  Virginia.  The  mere  fact  of  keeping  its  diplomas, 
so  far  as  is  possible  to  human  scrutiny,  free  from  falsehoods,  and 
issuing  no  diplomas  of  the  kind  called  honorary,  has  had  a  percepti- 
ble effect,  he  thinks,  in  restoring  to  parchment  a  portion  of  the  pow^r 
it  once  had  to  confer  honorable  distinction. 

Like  all  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Southern  States,  it 
was  subjected  to  *a  most  severe  ordeal  during  the  late  war.  The 
number  of  students  had  gone  on  increasing  firom  year  to  year,  until 
it  had  reached  an  average  of  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Then  came  the 
rude  blast  of  war,  which  a  Southern  student  mnst  have  been  much 
more  or  something  less  than  human,  not  to  have  obeyed.  Abstract 
truth  is  usually  powerless  when  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
fitiends,  and  neighbors  are  all  pulling  the  other  way.  Hundreds  of 
alumni  (the  strength  of  a  university)  fell  in  battle,  never  doubtmg 
that  they  died  for  their  country  and  their  rights.  But  during  the 
whole  of  the  four  years'  stru^e,  the  university  was  kept  open,  and 
only  once  did  the  war  come  near  it  In  March,  1866,  Creneral  Sher- 
idan was  at  Charlottesville  with  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  during  the 
few  days  of  his  stay  in  the  neighborhood  he  placed  guards  around 
the  grounds  of  the  university,  and  preserved  its  property  uninjured. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  peace,  education  being  in 
arrears,  and  the  people,  it  is  said,  more  hopeftil  than  they  are  now, 
the  number  of  students  was  again  nearly  five  hundred.  The  Cata- 
logue for  1876  shows  three  hundred  and  sixty -five.  Virginia,  be- 
sides bearing  up  under  a  great  load  of  debt,  has  nobly  continued  the 
annual  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  and  two  citi2ens 
of  the  State,  Samuel  Miller  and  Thonoras  Johnson,  have  recently 
[1773]  given  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  de- 
partment of  industrial  chemistry  and  engineering. 
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Mr.  Jeflfenon  was  often  called  on  to  advise  tlie  sons  of  his  warm 
personal  and  politicai  friends,  as  to  studies  and  conduct,  of  which 
we  introduce  examples  in  this  pkee. 

GOUBSB  OF  L^W  RaiaDEllll— 1767. 

The  folkrwiiig  Cotirse  of  Legal  Stadj  was  drawn  up  bj  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son about  the  year  1765  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  whose  course 
of  reading  was  confided  to  him,  and  revised  by  him  in  1814  in  respeeft 
to  subsequent  publications : — 

Before  you  enter  <ni  the  study  of  the  law  a  saadent  grevnidwork  must  be  laid. 
For  this  purpose  an  acquaintance  with  the  Lathi  and  French  langpiagea  is  abeo 
hitelj  aeosssary.  The  fon»er  yo«  hove ;  Clie  hitter  most  mow  be  acqaifed. 
Mathematics  imd  Natural  Philosophy  are  se  wefttl  at  the  moat  farattiar  oocir« 
reoees  of  life,  and  are  so  peotiharlty  eagagicg  mad  delightflil  as  would  indace 
every  oae  to  wish  an  acquamtsnce  with  them,  fiesides  this,  the  iacuities  of 
the  niad,  Ulce  the  menders  of  the  body^  are  streagshened  and  hnprovied  by  eoc- 
ereis&  Mathematical  reasootnga  and  dednetions  are  therefore  a  flae  preparation 
fer  investigating  tiie  abstrme  apeculacions  of  the  law.  In  these  and  the  anal« 
egous  branches  of  science  the  following  books  are  reoommendied:^- 
Haihematics, — Beysoat,  Ck>vrs  de  Math^matiques — llie  best  for  a  student  ever 

fwA>lished;  Montticfai  or  fiossiit,  Histoire  des  Math^matiques. 
Astronomf. — Ferguson,  and  le  Monnier  or  de  Lahinde. 
Geoffraphy. — Pinkerton. 
Hat  Philosophy. — Joyce's  Sdentiflc  Dialogues;  Marthi*s  PhUosophia  BritannicSi 

Moschenbroek'a  Gours  de  PhysiquoL 

This  foundation  being  laid,  you  Sray  enter  regularly  on  the  study  of  the 
few,  taking  with  it  such  of  its  kindred  acienoes  as  will  contribute  to  eminence 
ia  ila  attainment  The  principal  of  tltese  are  Physics,  Ethics,  Religion,  Natural 
Law,  Belles  Lettres,  Criticism,  Rhetoric,  and  Oratory,  The  carrying  on  sereral 
studies  at  a  time  ia  attended  with  advantage.  Variety  relieves  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  eye,  palled  with  too  long  attention  to  a  single  object,  but,  with  both; 
transitions  from  one  object  to  another  may  be  so  fVeqnent  and  transitory  as  to 
leave  no  impression.  The  mean  is  therefore  to  be  steered,  and  a  competent 
space  of  time  allotted  to  each  branch  of  study.  Again,  a  great  inequality  is  ob- 
aermble  in  the  vigor  of  the  mond  at  different  perioda  of  the  day.  Its  powers  at 
these  periods  should  therefore  be  attended  to,  in  marshaling  the  business  of  the 
day.  For  these  reasons  I  should  recomaeod  the  foUowiqg  distribution  of  your 
time: — 

TUl  EigU  o^dock  in  the  momui^  trnglloy  yovndf  in  PkfsiodL  Studiea. 

Ethics,  Religion,  natural  and  sectarian,  and  Natural  Law,  reading  the  follow- 
ing books: — 

Agrictiimfe, — Dickson^s  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients;  TulTs  Horse-hoeing  Husr 
bandiy ;  Lord  Eames'  Grentleman  Farmer ;  Toung*s  Rural  Economy ;  Hale  s 
Body  of  Husbandry;  Be  Serres'a  Th4&tre  d*Agricnlture. 

<7Aa9u«ilry.— Lavoisier,  Conversations  Ui  Obemistiy. 

Anatomff, — John  and  James  Bell's  Anatomy. 

Zodloffy. — Abr^6  du  Systems  de  la  nature  de  Linn6  par  Gillbert;  Manual 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  by  Blumenbach,  Bufibn,  includiog  MoutbeiHard  and  La 

.   Cepede;  Wilson's  American  OrmthokM^. 

Botany. — Barton's  Elements  of  Botany;  Turton^s  Linneus;  Peisoon's  Synopsis 
Plantarum. 

Sthics  and  Natural  /2^^i9fi.~Locke's  Essay ;  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Mind  in 
the  Search  after  Truth;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  ^uman  Mind;  Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy;  Condoroet,  Progrds  de  FEsprit  Humain;  Cicero  de 
Officiis,  Tusculaoae,  de  Seneotute,  Sonmia  Scipionis;  Senecflb  Philosophica; 
Hutchinson's  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy;  Lord  Eames'  Natural  Relig- 
ion; Traits  Et^mentaire  de  Morale  et  Bonheor*  La  Sagease  de  Charron. 
35 
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JSsUffian  SBdatian.'—'Bjibld ;  New  Testamentp  CSommenteHes  on  them  hj  ICUdle* 

ton  in  his  Works,  and  by  Prieetlej  in  bis  Corraptions  of  Christianity  and 

Eariy  Opiniotis  of  Christ;  The  Sermons  of  Sterne,  Massillon  and  Boardalona 

Katural  Law. — Vattel,  Droit  des  (}ens;  Rayneval,  Institutions  da  Droit  de  k 

Nature  et  des  Gens. 

JVoffi  SigM  io  ^oeke  read  Lam, 
The  general  coarse  of  this  reading  may  be  formed  on  the  Allowing  gr(rand& 
Lord  Coke  has  given  us  the  first  views  of  the  whole  body  of  law  worthy  now 
of  being  studied ;  for  so  much  of  the  admirable  work  of  Bracton  is  now  obso- 
lete that  the  students  should  turn  to  it  occasionally  only,  when  tracing  the  his* 
tory  of  particular  portions  of  the  law.    Coke's  Institutes  are  a  perfect  digest  of 
the  law  in  his  day.    After  this,  new  laws  were  added  by  the  Legislature,  and 
new  developmenta  of  the  old  law  by  the  judges^  until  they  bad  become  so 
voluminous  as  to  require  a  new  digest    This  was  abl^  executed  by  Matthew 
Baoon,  although  unfortunately  under  an  alphabetical  mstead  of  analytical  ar» 
rangement  of  matter.    The  same  process  of  new  laws  and  newdecisiona  on  the 
dd  laws  going  on,  called  at  length  for  the  same  operation  again,  and  produced 
the  inimitable  Commentaries  of  Bladcstone.*   In  the  department  of  the  Gbancery, 
a  similar  progress  has  taken  place.    Lord  Kamea  has  given  us  the  first  digest 
of  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  our  jurisprudence,  more  valuable  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  matter  than  for  its  exact  conformity  with  the  English  decisiona. 
The  reporters  from  the  eariy  times  of  that  branch  to  that  of  the  same  Matthew 
Bacon  are  well  digested,  but  alphabeticaUy  also  in  the  abridgmeut  of  the  cases 
in  equity,  the  second  volume  oi  which  is  said  to  be  done  by  bim.    This  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  able  reporters,  of  which  Fonblanque  has  given  us  a 
summary  digest  by  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the  earlier  work,  ascribed  to 
Ballow,  entitled  '  A  Treatise  on  Equity.'    The  course  of  reading  recommended 
then  in  these  two  branches  of  the  law  is  the  following : — 
Common  Law.— Coke's  Institutes;  Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters 
to  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  Bacon's  Abridgment ;  Select  Cases  from  the 
Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  Present  Day ;  Select  Tracts  on  Law,  among 
which  tliose  of  Baron  Qilbert  are  all  of  the  first  merit;  the  Yiiginia  Lawsj 
Reports  on  them. 
Chancery.— Ijix^  Karnes'  Principles  of  Equity,  3d  edition ;  Select  Cases  tnm 
the  Ciiancery  Reporters  to  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  the  Abridgment  of 
Cases  in  Equity ;  Select  Cases  firom  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  Present 
Day ;  Fonblanque's  Treatise  of  Equity, 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Tucker's  edition)  as  the  best  perfect  digest  of 
both  branches  of  law. 

In  reading  the  Reporters^  enter  into  a  common-place  book  every  ease  of 
value,  condensed  into  the  narrowest  compass  possible,  which  will  admit  of  pre* 
eenting  distinctly  the  principles  of  the  case.  This  operation  is  doubly  usefiil, 
insomuch  as  it  obligea  the  student  to  seek  out  tlie  pith  of  the  case,  and  habitu- 
ates him  to  a  condensation  of  thought,  and  to  an  acquisition  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  talents,  that  of  never  using  two  words  where  one  will  do.  It  fixes 
the  case,  too,  more  indelibly  in  the  mind. 

From  Twthe  io  One  read  PoUtiee. 

PoUticBf  General — ^Locke  on  Government,  Sidney  on  Govemtnent,  Priesdey's 
First  Principles  of  Government,  Review  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws. 
De  Lolme  sur  le  constitotion  d'Angleterre ;  De  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions; 
HaiseU's  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Select  Parliamentary  De- 
bates of  England  and  Ireland ;  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment ;  The  Federalist. 

PoUtieal  Economy. — Say'a  Economic  Politique;  Malthus  on  the  Principles  of 
Population  •  De  Trap's  work  on  Fbltt  Econ.,  now  about  to  be  printed,  1814. 

In  the  AftemooH  read  History, 
Bietory^  Ancient— -TIm  Qnek  and  Latin  Originals ;  Select  histories  from  the 
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UniveTsal  History;    G!U)on*8  Dedine  of  the  Boman   Empire;    Hlstoire 
ancienne  de  Millot. 
IfiMfem.-— Uistoire  moderae  de  ICillot;  Russel's  Hiatoiy  of  Modem  Europe; 

Bobertsou's  Charles  V. 
EngUsih. — ^The  original  historiaim,  ft>  wU :  The  History  of  Edward  tnd,  bj  E.  F. ; 
Habington's  Edward  4tti;  More*s  Richard  3rd;  Lard  Baoon*8  Henry  7th; 
Lord  Herbert's  Henry  8tb ;  Goodwin's  Henry  Sth,  Edward  6th,  Mary :  Cam- 
den*s  Elizabeth,  James,  Lodiow;  Macaulay  [Catharine];  Fox;  Beiaham; 
Baxter's  History  of  England;  Hume  republicaaised  and  abridged;  Robert- 
son's History  of  Scotland. 
American. — Robertson's  History  of  America;  Gordon's  History  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  U.  S.;  Ramsay's  History  of  the  Ainerican  Revolution; 
Burk's  History  of  Virginia;  Continuation  of  da,  by  Jones  and  Gicardin, 
nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

From  2)ark  to  Bedtime, 
Belles  Iiettres;  Criticism;  Rhetoric;  Oratory,  io  wU: 

Mlea  LeUres, — ^Read  the  best  of  the  poets,  epic^  didactic,  dramatic,  pastoral, 
lyric,  eta ;  but  among  these,  Shakspeare  must  be  singled  out  by  one  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  £u  powers  of  the  English  language.  Of  him  we  must 
declare  as  Horace  did  of  the  Grecian  modelsi  '  Tea  ezemplaria  Grseca  noc- 
tttm&  versate  manu,  versate  diumk' 
OriUdmi, — Lord  Ejunea'  Elements  of  CritKism ;  Tooke^a  Diversions  of  Purley. 
Of  Biographical  criticism,  the  Edinburgh  Review  fiimishea  the  finest  models 
extant 
Hheioric, — Blair's  Rhetoric;  Sheridan  on  Elocution:  Mason  on  Poetic  and 

Prosaic  Numbers. 
Oratory, — ^This  portion  of  time  (borrowing  some  of  the  afternoon  when  the  daya 
are  long  and  the  nights  short)  is  to  be  applied  also  to  acquiring  the  art  of 
writing  and  speaking  oorrecUy  by  the  foUowing  exercises:  Criticise  the  style 
of  any  book  whatsoever,  committing  the  criticism  to  writing.  Translate  into 
the  djjfferent  atyles^  to  wii^  the  eleviUed,  the  middling,  and  the  iamiliar.  Ora- 
tors and  poets  will  furnish  subiecta  of  the  first,  historians  of  the  second,  and 
epistolary  and  oomic  writers  oi  the  third.  Undertake  at  first,  short  composi- 
tions, as  themes,  letters,  etc,  paying  great  attention  to  the  elegance  and  cor- 
rectness of  your  language.  R^  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero; 
analyze  these  orations,  and  examine  the  correctness  of  the  disposition,  lan- 
guage, figures^  state  of  the  cases,  arguments,  etc. ;  read  good  samples  also  of 
English  eloquence.  Some  of  these  may  be  found  in  Small's  American 
Speaker,  and  some  in  Carey's  Criminal  Recorder ;  in  which  last  the  defense 
of  Eugene  Aram  is  distinguiahed  as  a  model  of  logic,  condensation  of  matter 
and  cJasBJcal  purity  of  stj^e.  Exercise  yourself  ^rward  in  preparing  ora- 
tions on  feigned  cases.  In  this,  observe  rigorously  the  dispositfon  of  Blair 
into  introduction,  narration,  etc.  Adapt  your  language  to  the  several  parta 
of  the  oration,  and  suit  your  arsuments  to  the  audience  before  which  it  ia 
supposed  to  be  delivered.  This  is  your  last  and  most  important  exercise. 
No  trouble  should  therefore  be  qwred.  If  you  have  any  person  in  your 
neighborhood  engaged  in  the  same  study,  take  each  of  you  difierent  sidea  of 
the  same  cause,  and  prepare  pleadings  according  to  the  custom  of  the  bar, 
where  the  plaintiff  opens,  the  defentUnt  answers,  and  the  plaintiff  replies. 
It  will  furtlier  be  of  great  aervioe  to  pronounce  your  oration  (having  before 
jou  only  short  notes  to  assist  the  memoiy)  in  the  presence  of  some  perK)n 
who  may  be  considered  as  your  judge. 

Noix — ^Uoder  eaefa  of  the  preceding  heads,  the  books  are  to  be  read  in  tlie 
order  in  which  they  are  named.  These  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of 
what  might  be  usefVilIy  read  in  each  of  these  branches  of  science.  The  mass 
of  exceilent  works  going  more  into  detail  is  great  indeed.  But  those  here 
noted  will  enable  tlie  student  to  select  for  himself  such  odiers  of  detail  as  may 
suit  his  particular  views  and  dispositiona  They  will  give  him  a  respectable,  an 
useful  and  satisfactory  degree  of  knowledge  in  these  branches,  and  will  them- 
selves  form  a  valuable  and  sufficient  libraiy  for  a  lawyer  who  ia  at  the  same 
time  a  lover  of  sdenoe. 
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Cburae  of  Study  and  Travd  far  PubUe  Life, 
In  a  letter  to  Thmnas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr.,*  at  the  time,  Jnlj, 
1786,  a  student  ia  the  TJoivenky  ef  Edinknrgh,  who  had  consulted 
him  in  respect  to  his  stodiesy  Mr.  JefiereoQ  writes  as  follows : — 

I  am  glad  to  find,  that  asaoog  the  TanooB  branebes  of  seienoe  presenting 
themselves  to  your  mind,  you  have  fixed  oa  that  of  poMties  as  your  priacipal 
pursuit  Tour  country  will  derive  from  this  a  mora  immediate  and  sensible 
benefit  Bba  has  macb  for  yoo  to  do.  ForthoHgh  we  may  say  with  confideiioe, 
that  the  worst  of  the  American  ooaatiSatioDs  is  better  than  tba  best  which  ever 
existed  belbre,  in  sny  other  cosntiyi  and  thai  they  are  wondsdblly  perfect  for 
a  first  essay,  yet  every  human  essay  must  have  its  defects  It  will  remain, 
tbereforei  to  those  now  coming  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  to  perfbct  what 
has  been  so  well  begun  by  those  going  off  It.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Natural  History,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  will  become  amtuement  Ibr 
your  hours  of  relaxation,  and  anxifiaries  to  your  prindpal  studies.  Preoions 
and  deliglitrnl  ones  they  will  be.  As  soon  as  such  a  foundation  is  laid  in  them, 
as  you  may  bmld  on  as  you  please,  hereafter,  I  sappose  you  will  proceed  to 
your  main  objecta,  Pdftics,  Law,  Rhetoric,  and  ISBstory.  As  to  these,  the  phu!e 
where  you  study  them  is  absolutely  indifferent  I  AooH  except  Rhetoric^  a 
very  essential  member  of  them,  and  whldi  I  suppose  most  be  taiiqsht  to  advan- 
tage where  you  ara  You  would  do  well,  therefore,  to  attend  the  pablic  exer- 
cises in  this  branch  also,  and  to  do  it  with  very  particular  diligence.  This  being 
done,  the  question  arises,  where  yon  sbaH  Ihc  yonrself  for  studying  Polities, 
Law,  and  History?  I  should  not  hesitato  to  decide  in  favor  of  Prance,  because 
vou  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  learning  to  speak  the  language  of  tiiat  country, 
become  absolutely  essential  under  our  present  cireumstMices.  1%e  best  method 
of  doing  thia^  would  be  to  fix  yourself  in  some  fhraily  where  there  «re  women 
snd  children,  in  Passey,  Auteuil,  or  some  other  of  the  little  towns  in  reach  of 
Paris.  The  principal  liours  of  the  day  you  will  attend  to  your  studies^  and  in 
those  of  relaxation,  associato  with  the  fomily.  Ton  will  learn  to  spedc  better 
ftom  women  and  children  in  three  months,  than  fVom  men  in  a  year. 

Such  a  situation,  too,  will  render  mors  easy  a  due  attention  to  economy  of 
time  and  money.  Having  pursued  your  main  studies  here,  about  two  yeers^ 
and  acquired  a  fiicility  in  speakmg  French,  take  a  tour  of  four  or  five  months 
through  tliis  country  and  Italy,  return  then  to  Yirginia,  and  pass  a  year  in 
WUliamsbnig,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wythe ;  and  yon  will  be  ready  to  eater  on 
the  public  stage,  with  superior  advantages.  I  have  proposed  to  you  to  carry 
on  the  study  of  the  law  with  that  of  politics  and  history.  Every  political 
measure  will,  forever,  have  an  intimate  connectkni  with  tkke  laws  of  the  land; 
and  he,  who  knows  nothing  of  these,  will  always  be  perplexed,  and  often  foiled 
by  adversaries  having  the  advantage  of  that  knowledge  over  him.  Besides,  it 
is  a  source  of  mfinito  comfort  to  refiect,  that  under  every  chance  of  fortune,  we 
have  a  resource  in  ourselves  f>om  which  we  may  be  able  to  derive  an  honora* 
ble  subsistence.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  not  only  the  study,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  for  some  time,  to  possess  yourself  of  the  habit  of  public  speaking. 
With  respect  to  modem  languages,  French,  as  I  have  before  observed,  ia  indis- 
pensable.   Next  to  tJl^is,  the  Spanish  is  most  important  to  an  American. 

*  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  Ma  of  Col.  Thooim  M«no  R«ndolpli  of  Tuekahoe,  manM,  in  1790 
Miirtha  Jofferion,  began  life  with  an  aocompliahed  edooation  and  ample  ninan*— 4nit  owing  to 
Mftaio  defect*  of  mentel  eoaaliitutlon,— 4he  poww  of  |irompC  and  aooUnvoot  notion,  did  not 
•ehieve  the  tuooea  wkieh  was  antieipaled  for  hiik  He  oomiMUided  a  nginont  in  the  wnr  of  ISli, 
WM  roainber  of  the  State  Lefielatom  and  of  tho  National  Ooogmt,  and  Gowmor  of  Vliylnia 
for  three  Tear*  fhwi  ISIS.  He  died  in  MBS^  and  hi*  wife,  in  1886— leaving  behind  them  ten  chil- 
dren. To  one  of  tiieir  children  (Tboraat  Jefieraon  Randolph)  Mr.  Jeflfineon  gave  the  manageoieat 
of  hit  estate  in  1814,  and  bequeathed  hi*  manneeript*  by  wHl,  of  which  he  wa*  execntor.  Hb 
published,  in  189S,  an  edition  of  Je1Ihrson*s  writings,  and  received  from  Congress  S8S,0S0  Ibr  the 
manoscripts  of  a  poUie  character  in  hb  poewsiion,  which  wein  pnUhhed  in  1858,  in  ninn  voluoMi, 
under  the  editorship  of  Henrj  A.  Washington. 
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Onr  oonnection  with  Spain  is  already  important^  and  will  become  daily  more 
■0.  Besides  this,  the  andent  part  or  Americaa  history  is  written  chiefly  in 
Spanish.  To  a  person  who  would  make  a  point  of  leadii^  and  speaking 
French  and  Spanish,  I  should  dooht  the  utili^  of  learning  Italian.  These  three 
languages,  being  all  decencies  frosn  the  Latin,  resemble  one  another  so  much, 
that  I  doubt  the  possibdityof  keeping  in  the  bead  a  distiDct  knowledge  of  them 
an.  I  suppose  that  he  who  teams  them  all,  wfll  speak  a  compound  of  the  threes 
and  neither  perfbctly. 

The  jonmey  whioi  I  propoBe  to  yos  need  not  be  expenshre,  snd  woold  ba 
Tsry  nseftd.  With  your  talents  aad  indnstiy,  with  scienoe,  and  that  steadfast 
boDeaty  which  etemaUy  piirtiBa  rights  legasdless  of  oooBequenoei^  you  may 
premise  yourself  ereiy  thing— but  health,  without  whicii  there  is  no  happinefls. 
An  attention  to  health,  then,  should  take  place  of  every  other  ol^ject  The  time 
necessary  to  procure  this  by  active  exercises,  should  be  devoted  to  it,  in  prefer- 
ence to  eveiT  other  pursuit  I  know  the  difficulty  with  which  a  stndious  man 
tirars  himself  from  his  studies,  at  any  given  moment  of  the  day.  Bat  his  hap* 
phess,  and  that  of  his  ihifiily,  depend  upon  it  The  most  iminfMined  mind, 
With  a  healthy  body,  is  happier  tiian  the  wisest  valiUkUnMrian. 

Jb  ThomoB  J^enon  Smifh. 

TU8letlR'Win,toyoivb»sBOB«ftoa  llMdead,  Hm  writer  wttl  ba  in  tha 
grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  councils.  Tour  affectionate  and  excellent 
&ther  has  requested  that  I  wouU  addfesB  te  you  aomething  which  might  possi- 
bly have  a  fhvorable  influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run;  and  I  too, 
as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary, 
with  good  dispositions  on  vour  part  Adore  God.  Reverence  and  cherish  your 
parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  ytimvelt  and  your  country  more  than  yo«r- 
SblC  Be  true.  MuraBur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  tbs  Ufe,  into 
which  you  have  entered,  ha  the  portai  to  one  of  etsnnd  and  inaflhbla  bliss. 
And,  if  to  the  dead  it  is  pennitled  to  oare  for  the  things  of  lh«  world,  evary 
nation  of  year  life  will  be  under  my  regaid.    Farewell. 

McnUiceUo,  February  21«4  1826. 

The  J\>fir^  tf  a  €food  Man, 

Lord^  who^s  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repair; 

Kot,  stranger-liko,  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there  7 

Tis  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rules  of  virtue  moves; 

Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak,  the  thing  his  heart  disprovea 

Who  never  did  a  slandsr  forgsi,  Ms  neigbbor's  tkme  to  woond; 

Nor  liearinn  ta  a  Aisa  report^  fay  maiica  whispered  boumL 

Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  just  neglect; 
And  piety,  though  clothed  in  rags,  religiously  respect 
Who  to  bis  plighted  vows  and  trust,  has  ever  firmly  stood; 
And  though  lie  promise  te  his  less,  he  makes  his  promise  good 
Whose  soul  in  usuiy  disdains  his  treasures  to  empk^; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe,  the  guiltless  to  destroy* 
The  man,  who  by  this  steady  course  lias  fanppioess  insnrad. 
When  easCh^a  foundatioas  shaken  shall  atand,  by  Providence  secured^ 

A  DecaJpgne  for  PracHeal  Lifo. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to^y, 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourseUl 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  f  s  cheap,  It  wffl  be  dear  to  yov. 
6.  Pride  costs  us  more  Ihan  hwiger,  thhst,  and  ookL 

€.  We  never  repent  of  havihg  eaten  too  little. 
).  Nothing  is  troiibleaoma  thai  wn  do  wilUngly 

5.  How  much  pain  have  cost  na  the  evila  that  never  happened. 
9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ;  if  very  angry  count  an  hundred 
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ITeicaijb  EDtJCAXiov  has  occapiecl  my  attentioii  8o  tur  only  asthe  eduoalioii 
of  mj  own  daoghtere  occasionally  required.  Consideriiig  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  situation,  where  little  aid  oould  be  obtained  from  abroad,  I 
thought  it  esBflntiftl  to  give  tbem  a  solid  education,  which  would  enable  them, 
when  they  became  mothers,  to  educate  their  own  daughters,  and  even  to  direct 
the  oouTBe  for  bodb,  should  their  iktfaers  be  kst^  or  incapable,  or  inattentive. 
My  surviTing  daughter  accordingly,  the  mother  of  many  daughters^  has  made 
their  education  the  object  of  her  life ;  and  being  a  better  Judge  of  the  insctioal 
part  than  myself,  it  is  with  her  aid,  and  that  of  one  of  her  ^Hhyea,  that  I  ahall 
subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  book  for  such  a  course  of  reading  as  we  have  prac- 
ticed. 

A  great  obstacle  to  good  education,  is  the  inordinate  passion  prevalent  for 
novelfly  and  the  time  lost  in  that  reading  wUch  should  be  instructively  em- 
ployed. When  this  passion  infects  the  mdnd,  it  destroys  its  tone,  and  revolts 
it  against  wholesome  reading.  Reason  and  fact,  plain  and  unadorned,  are 
rejected.  Nothing  can  engage  attention  unless  dressed  in  all  the  figments  of 
femcy,  and  nothing  so  decked  oomesamiaB.  The  resolt  is  a  bloated  tmaghiatlntti, 
sickly  Judgment,  and  disgust  towards  the  real  buslnesB  of  Ufa  .  .  For  a  like 
reason,  too  nroch  poetiy  should  not  be  Indulged.  Some  is  usefkd  for  fiarming 
taste  and  style.  Pope,  Dryden,  Thomson,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Radne,  Cor- 
neille  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  ornaments,  too,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  are  entitled  to  their  portion 
of  attention.  These,  for  a  female,  are  dandng,  drawing,  and  music.  Hie 
first  is  a  healthy  ezerdse,  elegant,  and  very  attractive  for  young  peopla 
Drawing  is  an  innocent  and  engaging  amusement,  often  useful,  and  a  quaUfloa- 
tion  not  to  be  neglected  in  one  who  is  to  become  a  mother  and  instnictor. 
Music  Is  invaluable  when  a  person  has  an  ear.  It  furnishes  a  dellghtftii  recre- 
ation for  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  and  lasts  us  through 
life. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  household  economy,  in  whldi  the  mothers  of  our 
country  are  usually  skilled,  and  generally  careful  to  instruct  their  daughters. 
We  all  know  it  is  useful,  and  that  diligenoeand  dexterity  in  all  its  processes  are 
inestimable  treasorea  The  order  and  eooikomy  of  a  house  are  as  honorable  to 
a  mistress  as  tiiose  of  a  farm  to  the  master,  and  if  either  be  nes^eoted,  ruin 
follows,  and  (diildren  destitute  of  the  means  of  living.— Letter  to  N,  Ihurwdi^ 
1818. 

[To  his  daughter  Martha  (afterwards  Mrs.  Randolph)  in  her  twelfth  year, 
then  under  the  instruction  of  MraHopkineoiiy  he  suggests  the  following  distri- 
bution of  her  time:] 

From  8  to  10,  practice  musia 

From  10  to  1,  danoe  one  day  and  draw  another. 

From  1  to  9,  draw  on  the  day  yon  dance,  and  write  a  letter  next  day.  ^ 

From  8  to  i,  read  fVench. 

From  4  to  5,  exercises  in  music 

From  5  till  bed-time^  read  BbgUsh,  write,  eta 

I  expect  yon  will  write  me  every  post  Inform  me  what  books  you  read, 
what  tunes  you  leam,  and  indoae  me  your  best  oopy  of  any  lesson  hi  drawing. 
Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  .  .  At  all  times  let  your  clothes 
be  neatt  whole,  and  properly  put  on.  I  have  nmoh  at  heart  your  learning  to 
draw.  As  for  preparation  for  deatii,  the  only  way  to  be  so  Is  never  to  say  or 
do  a  bad  thing.  Be  sure  and  obey  your  oonsdenoe.  Our  Maker  hath  given 
us  all  this  fkithfol  internal  monitor. 
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WILLIAK  GASTON,  LLD. 

ADDBm  TO  THB  STUDTOB  09  TBS  UNIYXBaiTT  OF  VOBTH  OAROLIVlf  AT  CRAPIL 

HHJ^  ov  TBI  ooNDinovs  OF  sucoras  or  pubuo  xjfi»  1832. 

Thx  aathority  of  Shflkspeare  is  often  invoked  for  the  position, 
that '  there  is  a  tide  in  the  aflEiurs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune.'  Without  venturing  to  deny  altogether  the 
fitness  of  this  metaphor,  and  fully  admitting  it  to  have  enough  of 
tmth  to  render  it  appropriate  to  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  used, 
and  the  character  to  whom  the  great  poet  assigned  it,  I  yet  regard 
it  as  too  favorable  to  that  indolence  of  disposition  which  is  always 
ready  to  imagine  success  in  life  as  depending  on  some  fortunate  tide, 
I  hold,  that  generally,  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
the  author  of  his  own  greatness  or  insignificance,  happiness  or  mis- 
eij.  True  it  is,  that  casualties,  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  pre* 
vented,  may  defeat  schemes  which  have  been  wisely  concerted  and 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  that  success,  undeserved,  and  perhaps 
unsought  for,  may  sometimes  be£all  the  weak  and  slothful.  These, 
however,  are  but  occasional  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  according  to  which  man's  enei^es,  wisely  or  foolishly  di- 
rected, and  diligently  or  carelessly  exerted,  are  made  to  determine 
his  character  and  condition  in  society*  The  stoutest  ship  that  was 
ever  manned  with  prudent  heads,  brave  hearts,  and  strong  hands, 
has  foundered  in  a  hurricane,  while  the  feeble  bark  that '  owns  no 
mastery  in  floating,'  is  sometimes  safely  wafted  into  port;  yet,  who 
can  deny  that  ordinarily  the  &t6  of  the  voyage  must  depend  on  the 
skill,  care,  and  courage  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

Much  too,  very  much,  either  for  permanent  good  or  ill  in  the  fate 
of  every  individual,  has  been  found  to  follow  almost  necessarily 
from  the  habits  formed,  the  propensities  cherished  or  restrained, 
and  the  rules  of  conduct  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  We 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  regret  that  such  important  and  often 
awful  consequences  should  follow  on  the  doings  of  an  age,  when  the 
unworn  senses  are  alive  to  every  impression,  and  the  keen  appetite 
greedy  for  every  enjoyment;  when  the  imagination  is  wild,  the 
judgment  feeble,  and  'heedless  rambling  impulse'  has  scarcely 
learned  to  think.  Yet  such  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  suck 
consequently  the  appointment  of  Him,  whose  ways  are  always  wise, 
benevolent,  and  just,  and  whose  will  it  were  not  more  madness  to 
resist,  than  it  is  impiety  to  question.    Look  through  the  world,  and 

*  TIm  uhmIi  of  paUi«  or  pi\w%t»  •sedlaDM  piwettt  fcw  mora  ttttrutlT*  ehaneten  lliaa  that 
«r  WiLUUi  Oa«toh  of  Nofftb  CuottM— bon  al  Novbon,  ITSi,  ood  dM  in  1844,  bolbr*  tiM 
•vil  dojt  of  which  ho  wm  appvriiomhro,  and  afainit  which  ho  wamod  tho  yooth  of  tho  wholo 
oooQtry,  bod  eono  opoB  tho  tend  wMeh  he  lorod  tad  forred  with  Chrtrtlan  dorotlon. 
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the  least  obsenrant  can  not  fail  to  discover  talents  abased,  opporta- 
nities  squandered,  and  men  mined,  because  of  eariy  folly,  misbe- 
bavior  or  thongbtdeflsaess;  and  Set  those  who  have  passed  throngh 
life's  ordeal  with  safety  and  honor,  look  back  on  their  trials,  and 
they  will  acknowledge  how  mnch  they  owe  to  Tery  early  impres- 
sioDS,  and  to  habits  contracted  almost  withont  a  sense  of  their  ase 
or  a  foresight  of  their  consequences.  He,  therefore,  who  aspires  to 
excellence,  can  not  too  soon  propose  to  himself  the  objects  which  he 
should  strive  to  obtain,  nor  fis  his  aim  too  early,  or  too  steadily,  on 
the  end  to  which  his  efforts  should  be  directed.  The  shortness  of 
life,  the  large  fragments  of  k  which  are  necessarily  oocapied  by  an- 
imal wants,  or  wasted  in  frivolous  cares  and  amusements,  leave,  at 
best,  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  to  be  devoted  to  intellectual  cul- 
tivation and  exertion.  To  waste  this  portion  would  be  criminal  im- 
providence, and  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  learn  betimes  how 
it  may  be  most  beneficially  applied. 

BnJGXHCS— XABLT|  CONBTAlTr,  iJm  PBBBXVXBnrG. 

Vigorous,  diligent,  and  persevering  application  is  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  every  pursuit  of  man.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  ^ere  is  no  original  inequality  in  the 
mental  faculties  of  dififerent  individuals.  Probably,  there  is  as  great 
a  disparity  in  their  intellectual,  as  in  their  physical  conformation. 
But  however  Mse  this  extravagant  theory  may  be,  there  is  another 
error  &r  more  common,  and  practically,  &r  more  mischievous-^the 
error  of  exaggerating  the  di&rence  between,  the  original  energies 
of  intellect,  and  of  attributing  to  splendid  and  resistless  genius 
those  victories  which  are  not  to  be  achieved  but  by  well  directed 
aad  continued  industry.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  life,  that  the  ine- 
qualities of  original  talent  are  most  striking,  and  it  is  not  strange, 
that  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  indolent  admiration  on  the  other, 
should  hyperbolicaHy  extol  these  obvious  advantages.  In  what  this 
disparity  consists,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  state  with  precision.  But 
from  an  observation  of  many  years,  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  the 
chief  natural  superiority  manifested  by  the  favored  few  over  their 
competitors  in  the  intellectual  conflict,  is  to  be  found  in  the  facility 
with  which  their  attention  is  directed  and  conlbed  to  its  proper 
subjects.  That  youth  may  be  n^;arded  as  fbrtunate  indeed,  who  in 
eariy  life  can  restrain  his  wandering  thoughts  and  tie  down  his  mind 
at  wHl,  to  the  contemplation  of  whatever  he  wishes  to  comprehend 
and  to  make  his  own.  A  fbw^  moments  of  this  concentrated  appli- 
cation, is  worth  days  and  weeks  of  a  vague,  inierrupted,  scalteied 
attention.  The  first  resembles  the  well  known  maneuver  in  Stratqiy,^ 
so  simple  in  its  conception  and  yet  ao  astonishing  in  its  lesultSy  by 
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lAiA  idl  the  annAof  •  miKtejfodrce  are  ncade  to  bear  upon  a  grren 
poiBt  at  the  same  monent  Erery  thing  here  tetk,  hecaeee  there  ia 
no  power  wasted,  and  none  misapplied.  Now  let  no  one  despair, 
heeaose  he  finds  thia  eflbrt  to  cooine  hie  attention  difficult,  or  for  a 
contideraUe  length  of  timoi  impractkable.  Notlihig  is  more  cer^ 
tain,  than  that  this  pfwei  over  the.  niind  may  be  acquired.  Let  the 
attempt  be  repeated  again  and  again^^fint  lor  short,  afterwards,  as 
the  ability  is  increaaed,  fbr  longer  periods,  and  success  will  uHi* 
matelj  follow. — The  habit  of  ized  attentiott  will  thus  be  created, 
and  it  is  one  of  thcpeeolkrities  of  all  active  habits,  that  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  ibey  were  produced,  is  their  inyet- 
eiBcy,  when  once  thoroughly  formed.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  advantages  with  which  the  individual  commenced 
his  career,  who  was  naturally  alert  and  devoted  in  his  attention  to 
every  subject,  as  it  was  socoesaively  preseated  to  his  notice,  have 
not  enabled  him  to  contend  suecesafnlly  with  him,  who,  by  hard 
efforts,  has  chained  down  his  wandetmg  thoughts  and  dissipated 
£scnlties  to  the  habit  of  attention. 

iHRearrr  »  mvAm  ivn  fdblio  uvi. 
But  however  earaeatly  yon  are  thus  exhorted  to  diligence,  let  it 
net  be  forgotten,  that  diligence  itseV  is  but  a  subordinate  quality, 
and  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  and 
the  motives  by  which  it  is  impelled*  It  is  diligence  in  a  good  cause 
only  that  is  commendable.  The  irat  great  maxim  of  human  con- 
daoty  that  which  it  is  all4niportafnt  to  impress  on  the  understandinga 
of  young  men,  and  reoommend  to  tinir  hearty  adoption,  is,  above 
all  ^ings,  in  aH  eireumstaaoea,  and  under  every  emei^ncy,  to  pre- 
serve  a  clean  heart  and  an  hoaaat  pmrpoae.  bit^^ty,  firm,  deter* 
mined  integrity,  is  that  quality,  whidi  of  all  otheis,  raises  man  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  fits  him  to  adorn  and  blem 
the  q>here  in  which  he  ia  appointed  to  move.  Without  it,  neither 
genius  nor  learning,  neither  tiie  gifts,  of  God,  nor  human  exertions, 
can  avail  aught  for  the  aocraqdishmaat  of  the  great  objects  ef  hu- 
man existence.  Integrity  is  tha  crowning  virtue*— integrity  is  the 
pervading  principle  whtdh  ought  to  Mgi^te,  guide,  oontrol,  and 
vivify  every  impulse,  destfo^  and  aotioBb  Honesty  ia  sometimea 
spoken  of  as  a  vulgar  virtue;  and  perhaps  that  honesty,  which 
barely  refrains  from  ojoltnfpag  the  positive  rules  ordained  by  society 
for  the  protection  of  property,  and  which  ordinarily  pays  its  debts 
and  performs  its  engagements,  however  useful  and  commendable  a 
quality,  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  h^hest  efforts  of  human 
virtue.  But  that  integrity  which,  however  tempting  the  opportu- 
nity, or  however  secure  against  detection,  no  selfishness  nor  resent* 
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ment,  no  last  of  power,  phce,  &Tor,  profit  or  pleatore,  can  canse  to 
swerve  from  the  strict  rale  of  right,  is  the  peifection  of  man's  moral 
nature.  In  this  sense,  the  poet  was  right,  when  he  pronounced  *an 
honest  man  the  noblest  work  of  God.'  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
what  an  erect  and  independent  spirit  this  high  endowment  com* 
mnnicates  to  the  man,  and  what  a  moral  intrepidity  and  vivifying 
energy  it  imparts  to  his  character.  There  is  a  family  alliance  be- : 
tween  all  the  virtues,  and  perfect  integrity  is  always  followed  by  a 
train  of  goodly  qualities,  frankness,  benevolence,  humanity,  patriot* 
ism,  promptness  to  act,  and  patience  to  endure.  In  moments  of  . 
public  need,  these  indicate  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  universal  con* 
fidence.  Erected  on  such  a  basis,  and  built  up  of  such  materials, 
fame  is  enduring.  Such  is  the  fame  of  our  Washinotok,  of  the 
man  *  inflexible  to  ill  and  obstinately  just'  While,  therefore,  other 
monuments,  intended  to  perpetuate  human  greatness,  are  daily 
moldering  into  dust,  and  belie  the  proud  inscriptions  which  they 
bear,  the  solid  granite  pyramid  of  his  glory  lasts  from  age  to  age, 
imperishable,  seen  afisr  off,  looming  high  over  the  vast  desert,  a 
mark,  for  the  wayfarers  through  this  pilgrimage  of  life. 

A  nice  sense  of  integrity  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  early  cherished, 
or  too  sedulously  cultivated.  In  the  very  dawnings  of  life,  occa* 
sions  are  presented  for  its  exercise.  Within  these  walls,  tempta* : 
tions  every  day  occur,  where  temporary  advantage  solicits  a  devia- 
tion from  the  rale  of  right  In  the  dischaige  of  the  various  duties 
which  you  owe  to  your  companions,  let  no  petty  selfishness  be  in* 
dulged,  no  artifices  practiced,  by  which  yon  are  to  escape  fr^m  your 
fair  share  of  labor,  inconvience  or  contribution,  or  any  one  deprived . 
of  the  full  measure  of  whatever  he  may  rightfnlfy  claim.  Cultivate 
singleness  of  purpose  and  frankness  of  demeanor,  and  hold  in  con* 
tempt  whatever  is  sordid,  disingenuous,  cunning  or  mean.  But  it 
is  when  these  peaceful  shades  shall  have  been  left  behind,  and  the  fit- 
ful course  of  busy  life  begun,  that  seductions  will  be  presented 
under  every  form  by  which  inexperience,  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
facility  of  disposition,  can  be  waykid.  Then  is  the  crisis  of  the 
young  man's  fate^-then  is  the  time  to  take  his  stand,  to  seise  his 
vantage  ground.  If  he  can  then  defy  the  allurements  of  cupidity, 
sensuality,  and  ambition,  the  kngh  of  fools,  the  arts  of  parasites, 
and  the  contagion  of  improbity ;  then  indeed,  may  he  hope,       v 

*  In  tigbt  of  moitat  sod  hnnottel  pom^n, 
At  in  a  boundlen  tbMter,lo  nu 
The  fTMt  earaer  of  Jaikie»-- 
And  tbioofh  the  abti  of  MMioD  tod  of  ■mm*, 
And  throof  h  the  uming  tide  of  ehaaet  tad  pais 
To  hold  hi*  oooim  aiiC»tleriiif  .* 
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In  matters  of  right  «nd  wrongy  whatever  be  the  lures,  the  tannts, 
or  the  usages  of  the  world,  or  whatever  the  supposed  iuconven- 
iences  of  singuhuity,  let  judgment  and  conscience  always  rule  with 
absolute  sway.  Carry  this  maxim  with  you  through  life,  whatever 
be  the  station  yon  are  to  occupy,  or  the  business  you  are  to  pursue; 
and  carry  with  it  another  kindred  maxim,  rely  for  success  in  your 
undertakings,  not  on  the  patronage  of  others,  but  on  your  own  ca« 
pacity,  resolution,  diligence,  and  exertions.  Rise  by  merit,  or  rise 
not  at  all.  Suited  as  these  injunctions  are  believed  to  be  to  all, 
they  are  peculiarly  addressed  to  those  among  you,  who,  panting  for 
renown,  are  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  public  career,  and  long  *  to 
read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes.' 

*  How  wretched,'  exclaims  the  Poet  of  Nature,  *  is  that  poor  man 
who  hangs  on  Princes'  favors.'  Miserable  is  the  condition  of  every 
being  who  hangs  on  the  &vors  of  creatures  like  himself  Deserve, 
and  strive  by  desert,  to  win  the  esteem  of  your  fellow-men.  Thus 
acquired,  it  decorates  him  who  obtains,  and  blesses  those  who  be- 
stow it.  To  them,  it  is  returned  in  faithful  service,  and  to  him,  it 
comes  in  aid  of  the  approbation  of  conscience  to  animate  diligence 
and  reward  exertion.  Those  too,  who  engage  in  public  service,  are 
bound  to  cherish  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  wants,  feelings,  com* 
forts,  and  wishes  of  the  people  whose  welfiure  is  committed  to  their 
chai^.  It  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  that  confidence  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  principal  and  the  agent,  the  constitn- 
ent  and  the  representative,  that  all  haughtiness  and  reserve  should 
be  banished  from  their  intercourse.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  he 
who  has  lived  too  constantly  among  books  manifests  a  disgust  in  an 
association  with  the  uneducated  and  unrefined,  which  mortifies  and 
repels  them.  This  is  absurd  in  him,  and  unjust  to  them.  It  is  ab- . 
surd,  for  he  ought  to  know,  and  know  well,  those  for  whom»  and 
upon  whom,  he  expects  to  act— they  constitute,  in  &ct,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  appropriate  objects  of  his  study ;  and  it  is  unjust,  for 
not  unfrequently,  under  this  roughness  which  shocks  the  man  of 
books,  is  to  be  found  a  stock  of  practical  information,  in  which  he 
is  miserably  deficient  Banish,  then,  all  superciliousness,  for  it  is 
criminal  and  ridiculous*  Honestly  seek  to  serve  your  country,  for 
it  is  glorious  to  advance  the  good  of  your  fellow-men,  and  thus,  as 
far  as  feeble  mortals  may,  act  up  to  the  great  example  of  Him  to 
whose  image  and  likeness  you  are  made.  Seek  also,  by  all  honest 
arts,  to  win  their  confidence,  but  beware  how  you  ever  prefer  their 
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favor  to  their  service.  The  high  road  of  aenice  is  indeed  laborious, 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  snn,  the  heat  and  dnst;  ivhile  the  by-path 
of  &vor  has,  apparently,  al  frrt»  much  the  aana  direetioa,  and  is 
bordered  with  flowers  and  sheltered  by  traca^  'cooled  with  fenntaina 
and  mnrmiifing  with  waterfaih.'  No  wondar,  then,  that  like  the 
son  of  Abendna,  in  Johosofn^a  beanlafal  Apofegia,  the  yoang  adven* 
tarer  is  tempted  to  try  the  haffj  expeiimeal  of  nnitmg  pleasure 
with  bufiiness,  and  gaining  tiM  rewards  of  diligiiiee  without  suffer^ 
lag  ita  fatigues.  But  oaea  enkared  apom,  the  path  of  &vor,  though 
found  to  decline  more  and  asore  from  ita  first  dSreetion,  is  pursued 
through  all  its  deviationa,  till  at  lengthy  eves  the  thought  of  return  toi 
the  road  of  Bervioe  is  utterly  abandoned.  To  court  the  fondnesa 
of  the  people,  is  found,  or  supposed  to  be,  easier  'tium  to  merit  their 
approbation.  Meanly  ambitioua  of  pisUie  trust,  without  the  virtnea 
to  deserve  it;  intent  on  personal  diadnetsoo,  aad  having  forgotten 
the  eada  for  which  alone  it  is  worth  possessing,  the  miserable  being 
concentered  all  in  self,  learns  to  pander  to  eipery  vulgar  prejudiee, 
to  advocate  every  popular  error,  to  chime  in  with  every  donunant 
party,  to  fawn,  flatter,  aad  deceive,  and  becomes  a  demagogue. 
How  wretched  ia  that  poor  being  who  hanga  on  the  peopIe*s  fiivofl 
All  numliness  of  principle  haa  been  lost  in  thia  long  conrse  of  mean^ 
ness ;  he  dare  not  use  his  temporary  populanty  for  any  purposes  of 
public  good,  in  ^dueh  there  may  be  a  hasBd  of  forfeiting  it ;  and 
tJM  very  eminence  to  which  he  is  exalted,  renders  but  more  conqnc- 
uous  his  servility  aad  degiedation*  However  clear  the  convictions 
of  his  judgment,  however  strong  the  admonitions  of  his,  as  yet,  not 
thoroughly  stifled  eonadence,  not  these,  not  the  law  of  Ood,  nor  the 
rule  of  right,  nor  the  pobHo  good^— but  the  caprice  of  his  constlt»> 
eats,  must  be  hia  only  guides  Having  riasn  by  artifice,  and  con- 
scious of  no  worth  to  support  him,  he  ia  in  hourly  dread  of  being 
supplanted  in  the  favor  of  the  deluded  multitade  by  some  more 
cunning  deceiver.  And  snch,  sooner  er  later,  is  sure  to  be  his  fata. 
At  some  unlucky  moment,  when  he  bears  his  blushing  honors  thidE 
upon  him,  (and  well  may  such  honors  blush  I)  he  is  jerked  from  hia 
elevation  by  some  moie  dezteroua  demagogue,  and  fiiUs  unpitied, 
never  to  rise  again.  And  can  this  be  the  lot  of  him  who  has  been 
here  trained  to  admire  and  love  high-minded  excellence — ^who  haa 
been  taught  by  high  dasaical  authority  to  regard  with  the  same 
fearless  aad  immovable  iadiAerenee,  the  stem  countenance  of  Ae 
tyrant  and  the  wicked  ardor  of  the  muttftad^  and  who  has  learned 
from  a  yet  higher- and  holier  authority,  to  hold  iMi  on  'whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
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jast,  whatooerer  tUogs  are  pure,  to  abher  that  wbich  ia  e?!!  and 
cleave  to  that  which  is  goodf  Believe  me,  however,  this  is  no 
fancy  pictare.  The  original  maj  be  found  in  the  world  every  day. 
Nor  will  it  surprise  those  who  ka^  had  occasion  to  see  how  the 
vain  heart  is  swolo^  and  the  giddy  head  turned,  how  honesty  of 
purpose  and  manUoeas  of  spirit^  are  perverted  by  popular  applause. 
It  is  but  the  first  step  that  coet&  Once  yield  to  the  suggestion,  that 
a  little  deceit  or  prevarication,  a  slight  sacrifice  of  principle  and  isr 
dependence^  a  compromise  of  conscience  in  matters  not  absolutely 
fundamental,  may  be  ezcasedt  when  the  immediate  gain  is  obvious 
and  the  end  in  view  important,  and  the  downward  path  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  smooth,  until,  in  its  descent,  it  reach  the 
very  abyss  of  vulgar,  trading,  intriguing,  electioneeiing,  office-hunt- 
ing politicians.  If  in  this  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep  can  be  found, 
none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  the  curiosity  to  explore  it 

pjooDonaif  IV  A  van  oomrraT. 
In  a  country  l&e  oure,  where  the  pnblic  will  is  wholly  unfettered, 
and  every  man  is  a  component  part  of  thad  country,  there  is  no  in- 
dividual so  humUe  who  has  not  duties  of  a  public  kind  to  dischai^ 
Bis  views  and  actions  have  an  influence  on  those  of  others,  and  his 
opinions,  with  theirs^  servo  to  make  up  that  public  will  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
pursuits  in  life,  have  been  raised  by  education  to  a  comparative  eu- 
periority  in  intelleciaal  vigor  and  attainments*  On  you,  and  such 
as  you,  depends  the  fate  of  the  most  precious  heritage  ever  won  by 
the  valor,  or  preserved  by  the  prudence,  or  consecrated  by  the  virtue 
of  an  illustrious  ancestry — illustrious,  not  because  of  factitious  titles, 
but  nature's  nobles^  wise^  good,  generous,  and  brave !  To  you,  and 
such  as  you,  will  be  confided  in  deposit^  the  institutions  of  our  re- 
nowned and  beloved  country.  Receive  ihem  with  awe,  cherish  them 
with  loyalty,  and  transmit  them  whole,  and  if  possible,  improved  to 
your  children.  Tours  will,  indeed,  be  no  sinecure  office.  As  the 
public  will  is  the  operative  spring  of  all  pubUc  action,  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  make  and  to  keep  the  public  will  enlightened.  There  will 
always  be  some  error  to  dispel,  some  prejudice  to  correct,  some  il- 
lusion to  guard  against,  some  imposition  to  detect  and  expose.  In 
aid  of  these  individusl  efforts,  you  must  provide,  by  public  institu- 
tions, for  diffusbg  among  the  people,  that  general  information  with- 
out which  they  can  not  be  protected  from  the  machinations  of  de- 
ceivers. As  your  country  grows  in  years,  you  must  also  cause  it  to 
grow  ifi  science,  litexature,  arts^  and  refinement    It  will  be  for  you 
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to  develop  and  maMply  its  resoarces,  to  check  the  &alts  of  manners 
as  they  rise,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  industry,  temperance, 
moderation,  justice,  morals,  and  reli^on,  all  around  you.  On  you 
too,  will  devolve  the  duty  which  has  been  too  long  neglected,  but 
which  can  not  with  impunity  be  neglected  much  longer,  of  provid- 
ing for  the  mitigation,  and  (is  it' too  much  to  hope  for  in  North 
Carolina  f)  for  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  the  worst  evil  that  afflicts 
the  Southern  part  of  our  Confederacy.  Full  well  do  you  know  to 
what  I  refer,  for  on  this  subject  there  is,  with  all  of  us,  a  morbid 
sensitiveness  which  gives  warning  even  of  an  approach  to  it.  Dis- 
guise the  truth  as  we  may,  and  throw  the  blame  where  we  will,  it  is 
Slavery  which,  more  than  any  other  cause,  keeps  us  back  in  the 
career  of  improvement  It  stifles  industry  and  represses  enterprise 
—it  is  fatal  to  economy  and  providence — it  discourages  skill — ^im- 
pairs our  strength  as  a  community,  and  poisons  morals  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  How  this  evil  is  to  be  encountered,  how  subdued,  is 
indeed  a  difficult  and  delicate  inquiry,  which  this  is  not  the  time  to 
examine,  nor  the  ooeasion  to  discnsa.  I  felt^  however,  that  I  could 
not  dischaige  my  duty,  without  referring  to  this  subject,  as  one 
which  ought  to  engage  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness  of 
those  who,  sooner  or  later,  must  act  dedstvely  upon  it. 

AX  AMEBIOAir— irOT  A  BBCHOKAL  SPmiT. 

I  would  not  depress  your  buoyant  spirits  with  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, but  I  should  be  wanting  in  frankness,  if  I  did  not  state  my 
conviction  that  you  will  be  called  to  the  performance  of  other  duties 
unusually  grave  and  important.  Perils  surround  you  and  are  immi- 
nent, which  will  require  clear  heads,  pure  intentions,  and  stout  hearts, 
to  discern  and  to  overcome.  There  is  no  side  on  which  danger  may 
not  make  its  i^proacb,  but  from  the  wickedness  and  madness  of 
factions,  it  is  most  menacing.  Time  was,  indeed,  when  Actions 
contended  amongst  us  with  virulence  and  fury ;  but  they  were,  or 
affected  to  be,  at  issue  on  questions  of  principle;  now,  Americans 
band  together  under  the  names  of  men,  and  wear  the  livery,  and 
put  on  the  badges  of  their  leaders.  Then,  the  individuals  of  the 
different  parties  were  found  side  by  side,  dispersed  throughout  the 
various  districts  of  our  confederated  Republic ;  but  now  the  parties 
that  distract  the  land,  are  almost  identified  with  bur  geographical 
distinctions.  Now,  there  has  come  that  period,  foreseen  and  dreaded 
by  our  Washikgtoh,  by  him  '  who,  more  than  any  other  individual, 
founded  this  our  wide-spreading  Empire,  and  gave  to  our  western 
world  independence  and  freedom* — by  him,  who  with  a  father^* 
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irarDing-Toice,  bade  os  beware  of  'parties  foonded  on  geographical 
diacrimiDations,'  Aa  jet^  the  Bentiment  so  deeply  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  oar  honest  yeomanry,  that  anion  is  strength,  has  not  been 
uprooted*  As  yet,  they  acknowledge  the  tmth,  and  feel  the  force 
of  the  homely,  bat  excellent  aphorism^ '  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fidl.'  As  yety  they  take  pride  in  the  name  of  '  the  United  States' 
— in  recollection  of  the  fields  that  were  won,  the  blood  which  was 
poored  forth,  and  the  glory  which  was  gained  in  the  common  cause, 
and  under  the  common  banner  of  a  united  country.  May  God,  in 
his  mercy,  forbid  that  I,  or  you,  my  friends,  should  liye  to  see  the 
day,  when  these  sentiments  and  feelings  shall  be  extinct  I  When- 
CTcr  that  day  comes,  then  is  the  hour  at  hand,  when  this  glorious 
Republic,  this  at  once  national  and  confederated  Republic,  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  presented  to  the  eyes,  the  hopes  and  the 
gratitude  of  man,  a  more  brilliant  and  lovely  image  than  Plato,  or 
More,  or  Harrington,  ever  feigned  or  fancied,  shall  be  like  a  tale  that 
is  told,  like  a  vision  that  hath  passed  away.  But  these  sentiments 
and  feelings  are  necessarily  weakened,  and  in  the  end  must  be  de- 
stroyed, unless  the  moderate,  the  good,  and  Uie  wise  united, '  firown 
indignantly  upon  the  first  dawnings  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  its  various  parts.'  Threats  of  resistance^ 
secession,  separation — have  become  common  as  household  words, 
in  the  wicked  and  silly  violence  of  public  declaimers.  The  public 
ear  is  familiarised,  and  the  public  mind  will  soon  be  accustomed,  to 
the  detestable  soggesUon  of  Disunion  I  Calculations  and  conject- 
ures, what  may  the  East  do  without  the  South,  and  what  may  the 
South  do  without  the  East,  sneers,  menaces,  reproaches,  and  recrim- 
inations, all  tend  to  the  same  &tal  endl  What  can  the  East  do 
without  the  South!  What  can  the  South  do  without  the  East? 
They  may  do  much ;  they  may  exhibit  to  the  curiosity  of  political 
anatomists,  and  the  pity  and  wonder  of  the  world,  the  ^diijeeta 
tnembra,^  the  sundered  bleeding  limbs  of  a  once  gigantic  body  in- 
stinct with  life  and  strength  and  vigor.  They  can  furnish  to  the 
philosophic  historian,  another  melancholy  and  striking  instance  of 
the  political  axiom,  that  all  Republican  confederacies  have  an  inher- 
ent and  unavoidable  tendency  to  dissolution.  They  will  present 
fields  and  occasions  for  border  wars,  for  leagues  and  counter-leagues, 
for  the  intrigues  of  petty  statesmen,  the  struggles  of  military  chie^ 
for  confiscations,  insurrections,  and  deeds  of  darkest  hue.  They 
will  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  proclaimed,  that  men  are 
not  fit  to  govern  themselves,  and  shed  a  disastrous  eclipse  on  the 
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hopes  of  ratioQal  freedom  tlwoaghdil  tiie  wotM.  'Solon,  in  Lis 
Code,  proposed  no  pnnishtDOikl  for  parricide^  treating  it  as  an  impoi- 
4afole  crine.  Such,  with  us,  ought  to  b*  the  oriase  «f  political  par- 
licide — the  diamensbenneiit  of  our  '  father-laBd.'  '  Ottri  mni  parm- 
iMy  eari  9tmi  liberi,  f^ropinquij  /kmiiiaiti,  9t4  0nme$  omnktm  caritaUs 
fatriu  una  eompiexa  est ;  pro  gum  ^fuu  honmt<M^tei  taariem  appeiere 
d  ei  ait  prqfuturuaf  Qtu>  99t  detisiMHar  Utarum  immamicu  qui 
iaceranMt  aedere  patriamj  Hmea  fumtipaa  daknda  ^oeupaii  et  aunt 
at  fuarunt^ 

If  it  must  be  so,  let  parties  and  p4r^  tte»  eontinne  to  qtuirrel 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  pablie  good.  They  may  mystify 
th^mselTCS  and  otUere  with  diepntatiotts  on  poMeal  economy,  pror- 
iag  the  most  opposite  doetrioes  to  tiieir  own  satisfisclion,  and  perhaps, 
to  the  conviction  of  no  one  else  on  earth.  Tbey  may  deserve  rep- 
robation for  tbeir  selfiriuieSB,  their  Tiolenoe^  their  errors,  or  their 
wickedness.  They  may  do  omr  country  much  harm.  They  may 
retard  its  growth,  destroy  its  harmony,  impair  its  character,  render 
ks  iiistitntiona  onstahie,  porrert  KIm  pnUie  mind,  and  deprave  the 
public  morah.  These  are,  indeed,  evils,  and  sore  evils,  bat  the 
principle  of  life  remains,  and  will  yet  struggle  with  assured  success, 
over  these  temporary  maladies.  Still  we  are  great,  glorious,  united, 
and  free ;  still  we  have  a  name  that  is  revetted  abroad  and  loved  aft 
home^— a  name  which  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  us  i^inst  foreign 
wrong,  and  a  bond  of  internal  imion  and  harmony — a  name,  which 
BO  enemy  pronounoes  bat  with  respect,  and  which  no  citizen  hears, 
hut  with  a  throb  of  exultation.  S^U  we  have  that  blessed  Consti- 
tation,  which,  wilii  all  its  pretended  deibcts,  and  all  its  alleged  vio^ 
kdoos,  has  conferred  more  benefit  on  man,  than  ever  yet  flowed 
from  any  other  honan  institutioii — which  has  established  justice, 
insured  domestic  tranqnilKty,  provided  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
moted the  general  welfare,  and,  which,  under  God,  if  we  be  true  to 
ourselves,  will  insure  ^e  blessings  of  Liberty  to  us  and  our  posterity; 

Surely,  such  a  Ooontry,  and  such  a  ConsUtntion,  have  claims  upon 
yon,  my  fnenda,  which  can  not  be  disregaided.  I  entreat  and  adjure 
you  then,  by  all  that  is  near  ami  dear  to  you  on  earth,  by  all  the 
obligattons  of  Patriotism,  by  Ihe  memory  of  your  fathers,  who  ftW 
in  the  great  and  glorions  straggle,  for  the  sake  of  your  sons  whom 
you  would  not  have  to  blush  for  yomr  degeneracy,  by  all  your  proud 
recoQeetions  of  the  past,  and  all  yoar  fbnd  antioipatione  of  the  fii« 
tnre  renown  of  omr  nation — preserve  diat  Conntry,  uphold  that) 
Constitution.  Resolve,  that  ihey  shall  not  be  lost  in  your  keepmg, 
and  may  God  Almighty  strengAea  yon  to  pei^rm  that  vow  I 
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KEHOIft.* 

BxNjAMiN  Taoupsozr^  better  kvown  as  ^Cotrrr  Buwforp,  and 
under  that  name  identified  with  jedocational  infltitutioQs  as  fonndeyr 
tOr  benefactor^  in  Qemianj,  England,  «]»d  the  XJDited  States,  was 
bom  at  Wobam,  in  Mas^bnaetts,  on  tbe  26th  of  March|  1753. 
The  father,  Benjamin  Thompson,  and  the  wotiier  Ruth  Simondtft 
,canke  from  tbe  original  stock  of  ,the  fix^t  .colonists  of  Massachnaetts 
Baj-^his  first  pat^oraal  Ancestor,  James  Thompson,  was  of  Win- 
.throp^s  company,  and  at  tbe  age  of  thirty-aeven  wasin.Cbarlestawn 
in  1630,  one  o(  the  original  .settiers  of  that  portion  of  the  tow^ 
which  was  soon  set  off  as  a  separate  precinct,  under  the  nam^  of 
,  Wobunu  Here  he  lived  to  tbe  9gd  of  nipety^-A  man  of  worth, 
j>oaition,  and  trust — being  one  of  the  < selectmen'  of  the  town. 
.Fnder  the  roof  of  his  grandfather,  Captain  JU>eneaer  Thompson, 
Jtixfi  future  Count  Bumford  was  bosn.  While  yet  a  child  (hardly 
;twenty  months  old)  his  lather  died,  and  in  March,  17^6^  his  wid* 
4)wed  mother  was  paarried  to  Joeiah  Fierce  Jj^  who  took  bis  wifs 
.and  her  child  to  a  new  home. 

Jn  the  village  school  of  Wobnm,  yonqg  Thompson  bad  tbeteaQb- 
ing  of  Mr.  John  Fowle,'(a  graduate  of  flanrard  College  in  IHI) 
,and  later  in  his  school  life  (at  the  age  of  eleven)  was  in  the  family 
of  a  relative  (Mr.  Hill),  an  able  teaohei^  .in  tbe  adjoining  town  of 
Jtf edford.  Jnat  before  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  elected, 
in  the  alternative  of  a  iarmer*s  life,  to  become  an  apprenticed  clerk 
to  Mr.  John  Appleton  of  Salem,  an  importer  of  British  goods  and 
a  dealer  in  all  the  miseelUneons  avtioles  of  a  .town  store.  His  latest 
biographer  (Rev.  George  £.  Ellis)  x^marka  on  the  inspection  of  bills 
jnade  out  by  tbe  young  olerk,  that  the  penmanship,  mercantile  style, 
!and  business-like  signatore,  all  indioate  gopd  twining  and  an  apti- 
tude for  his  situatioD.  But  we  have  his  pwn  declaration,  that  bis 
heart  was  not  in  his  business,  and  that  bis  ambition  for  a  more  lit- 

*  MoMir  of  Sir  B«4uiiiii  TVnbihoo,  Covot  Hiwlbi^i  vHb  Mdiaw  oT  hm  4aa«btar.  By  Oange 
B.Kn«.  PnblisliediiiooiinMCionwithuaditfaMori«iaifbfd'»«Mnpletoworkito4vols.  Il«i- 
.oir  S40  pagM,  with  iUmtiBtiou.    By  Um  American  AjObMmj  of  Seimiee,  1871-5. 
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erary  and  scientific  career  was  fed  by  the  conTersation  of  castomeis 
and  Yisitors  of  Mr,  Appleton  (of  whose  fiunily  he  waa  a  member), 
some  of  whom  were  then  members  of  a  social  eyening  clab,  which 
has  now  become  the  Essex  County  Institate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  addicted  to  mechanical  inventions,  and  nnder  the  instraction 
of  Thomas  Barnard,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  of  the 
First  Gharch  of  Salem  from  1755  to  1776,  made  some  progress  in 
algebra,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Sach  was  his  skill  in  compound- 
ing chemicals,  that  he  was  employed  in  making  gunpowder  to  be 
used  in  a  local  celebration  oror  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  This 
experiment  cost  him  dearly — ^the  materials  exploded  in  the  prepara> 
tion,  and  led  to  his  being  taken  back  to  his  mother^s  home  for  quiet 
and  snigical  treatment,  and  ultimately  to  winding  up  his  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Appleton. 

During  his  enforced  leisure  at  Wobum,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  a  young  townsman  (Loammi  Baldwin,  who  afterward  did  good 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  became  eminent 
as  a  civil  engineer)  on  the  solution  of  problems  in  optics,  astron- 
omy, and  meteorology. 

In  the  autumn  of  1769,  Thompson  was  sent  to  Boston  to  engage 
in  a  business  similar  to  that  which  he  had  been  learning  at  Salem — 
having  in  the  previous  winter  taught  a  dbtrict  school  in  Wilming- 
ton.* From  a  journal  kept  at  this  time,  it  appears  that  while  in 
Boston,  a  clerk  with  Mr.  Hopestill  Capen,  a  dry  goods  dealer,  he 
took  evening  lessons  in  French,  and  practiced  drawing  and  etchings 
with  pen  and  pencil.  He  also  enters  a  recipe  for  making  rockets 
of  different  sixes,  and  directions  for  the  '  back  sword '  exercise,  and 
the  cost  of  materials  '  for  getting  up  an  electrical  machine.' 

Being  obliged  to  leave  Mr.  Capen,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  trade 
which  followed  the  non-importation  resolution  of  the  Boston  mer- 
chants, Thompson  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Hay  of  Woburn,  and  in 
the  interval  of  his  professional  reading,  in  company  with  young 
Baldwin,  walked  over  to  Cambridge  (a  distance  of  eight  miles)  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Winthrop  on  natural  philosophy. 
When  the  firienda  returned  home,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  repeat- 
ing the  experiments  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  trying  others 
with  such  apparatus  of  their  own  contrivance.  Knowledge  acquired 
in  this  way,  sought  with  such  aridity,  and  such  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort,  digested  by  conversation,  and  brought  home  to  practical 


•  Mr.  Bnii  eh«  Hon.  C.  W.  Upbtm  of  BtWn  fbr  tbo  itelMMnt  tint  wlion  bo,  a  eonogo  mMtoot 
ta  1818-19,  taf^lit  whool  In  «  dMtciot  io  WilBiaftaKi.  foUowioff  Thompna  at  a  4irtaneo  of  lbrty> 
Mvm  jmn,  Um  oldoat  poopla  voiy  wtll  imMmMiod  Ihoir  digtuifukhod  and  ooeantrie  oMilar  of 
Um  fbriaer  aga.  Stimnfa  aloria*  won  told  of  oortain  atkUtie  and  ffmoattie  perTormaneai  and 
|««ti,.in  wMdi  ho  ■omalimai  tiweiiid  hiMNlf  aod  kit  Mkotan  within'tho  wall«,as  woll  aaoalildt. 
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MM  by  actnal  experiment^  must  liave  been  incoiporated  into  the 

▼ery  sabstanee  of  the  growing  mind. 

The  following  entries  for  the  disposal  of  his  time  in  1771  are 

cited  by  Mr.  Ellis.    Begetting  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, — 

Fiom  eleven  to  six,  sleeps  Get  up  at  six  o'clock  and  wash  mj  hands  and 
ihce.  From  six  to  eigbt,  exefoiss  one  half  and  study  one  halt  From  eight  till 
ten,  breakfiist,  attend  prayera^  Ac  From  ten  to  twelve,  study  all  the  time. 
From  twelve  to  one,  dine,  Ac  From  one  to  four,  study  constantly.  From  four 
to  five,  rolieve  my  mind  by  some  divenkm  or  exeroise.  From  five  till  bedtime, 
follow  what  my  inclination  leads  me  to;  whether  it  be  to  go  abroad,  or  stay  at 
home  and  read  either  Anatomy,  Physio^  or  Qhemistry,  or  any  other  boc4c  I 
want  to  peruse. 

This  is  followed  by  the  ensaing  aoconnt  o(  his  occupations  on 

each  week-day  for  two  weeks: 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  Anatomy.  Wednesdi^,  Institutes  of  Physia  Thurs- 
day, Surgery.  Friday,  Chemistry,  with  the  Uatoria  Medica.  Saturday,  Physic 
one  hal^  and  Surgery  one  halL 

Monday,  Anatomy.  Tuesday,  Anatomy  one  hal(  and  Suigeiy  one  halC 
Wednesday,  Surgery.  Thursday,  Institutes  of  Physic.  Friday,  Pbysicu  Sat- 
urday, Chemistry,  with  the  Materia  Medics. 

When  any  man,  yonng  or  old,  thns  methodically  disposes  thei 
days  of  the  week  and  the  hours  of  each  day  with  reference  to  sys- 
tematic study  and  culture  in  pursning  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, not  neglectful  of  t^e  laws  of  health  and  the  necessity  of 
relaxation,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  make,  if  he  be  not  already, 
a  true  philosopher.  The  &ct,  also,  that  Thompson  had  to  teach 
while  he  was  himself  learning,  would  make  it  certain  that  he  would 
do  both  to  better  purpose.  In  boarding  around  for  abort  periods 
with  successive  &milies  in  many  country  towns, — ^the  fashion  for 
the  district  schoolmaster  of  those  times, — ^he  largely  increased  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Baldwin  in  1771,  he  proposes  Hhe 
formation  of  a  society  for  propagating  learning  and  oseful  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  questions  to  be  proposed  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  and  each  to  bring  in  his  answer,'  to  be  entered  in  a  book 
which  he  had  purchased  for  that  purpose.  Here  is  more  fruit  from 
Cotton  Mather's  ^  JSs9ay  to  do  Goody  or  possibly  more  directly  from 
Franklin's  experiment  of  the  '  Junto  Club '  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  winter  of  1771,  Thompson  taught  a  district  school  in  the 
town  of  Bradford,  on  the  Merrimack.  Here  he  was  so  well  esteemed 
for  faithful  services  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, higher  np  the  same  river,  by  Colonel  Timothy  Walker,  and 
offered  a  situation  in  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  which  would  se- 
cure him  a  permanent  position.  Concord,  under  its  Indian  name  of 
Penacook,  had  been  cliumed  on  its  settlement  by  the  English  as 
being  within  the  bounds  and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.    As 
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<Btich  it  lad  been  Mcofpo^ted  lo'  l983^-aiy'a8  a  town  in  Eii 
County,  Massachnsetts,  under  Am  wrnie  «f  Bwafovd,  pcolMUj  ftom 
'A  town  6f  that  -BAokif  jg^tkfgtUfy  oaUed  Honfomiy  abont  twelve  allee 
from  London,  wlienoe  ftonoe  of  the  orijpul  eettlem  in  the  New  Snjf- 
land  wilderneM  had  eviigeated.  Xhe  name  liaa  rateveet  lor  na,  as 
it  was  chosen  \>j  Benjamin  *niom]>son  for  a  title  when  he  was  made 
a  ^Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.'  Thename  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  C/oncord,  to  maflc  the  Tesltoration  of  harmony  after  a 
long  period  of  agitation  as  te  its  prorincial  jurisdiction  and  its  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors.  It  was  gratitude  which  prompted  Thomp- 
son to  make  lihe  name  of  Rumford  titular,  and  he  expressed  most 
tenderly  and  reverently  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  venerated 
minister  of  the  place, — ^his  patron,  guide,  and  fether-in-law. 

Thompson  had  reason  for  this  gratitude  and  sense  of  obligation. 
Had  he  &Ilen  upon  peaceftil  times,  and  made  his  native  country  his 
home  for  life,  the  propitious  start  which  he  received  in  Concord  and 
the  friends  which  thete  made  his  iaoMly  eirole,  woald  have  seenred 
for  htm  high  position  and  sneceds. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  the  first  minirter  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  a  native  of  Webnm,  and  eennedted  already  with  tbe 
Thompson  fiimily,  had  joined  the  iorluDes  of  tlie  early  settlers  in 
1730  as  (heir  sptritnal  guide,  and  contmned  in  their  service  as  «ioh 
till  his  death,  September  d,  1782,  after  a  miaistr}'  of  fifty4wo  years. 
He  was  one  of  fliat  class  of  miniatevs,  cluffacteristic  of  Kew  England 
from  its  colonisation  down  neaily  to  our  own  times,  who,  while 
holding  a  position  and  anthoiity  oflBcaally  and  eonveotionany  su- 
preme among  the  people  of  a  settlement,  prored  worthy  of  esteem, 
'  and  used  their  &fluence  for  nnqnaliiied  good*  Mc  Walker  was  the 
most  honored  citizen  of  Conoord,  as  well  as  its  beloved  minister,and 
he  has  been  honored  in  tbe  line  of  his  descendaiits.  He  had  been 
thrice  sent  on  missions  to  England  on  bnsiD^ss  connedied  with  the 
disputes  abont  the  jnrisdictioii  of  the  town  and  province,  and  had 
there  impressed  the  legal  counsel  which  he  employed,  and  the  tri- 
bunal before  wbidh  he  was  heard,  in  a  manner  Uiat  insured  his  suc- 
cess. He  also  tued  his  opportonities  abroad  fbr -observation  and 
acquisition,  so  astoenhanoehisinflnenee  at  home.  His  son.  Colonel 
Timothy  Walker,  a  lawyer,  Was  also  a  man  of  talent  and  position. 

But  neat  to  the  minister,  jnit  pnevions  to  Thompson's  visit  to 
Conoord,  Colonel  Benjamin  Rolfe  held  pkuie  and  power  in  the  Til- 
lage. He  was  the  sqoire,  was  rich  and  pnblieepirited.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  having  been  the  first  owner  and  driver  of  a  cnrricle 
and  a  pair  of  horses  in  New  Hampshire,  always  excepting  the  Qov- 
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Mor^s  at  I^oiismoat!^.  Colonel  Relfe  ^nng^  Uted  at  a  bachelor 
tBI  he  wae  aboat  mij  yeara  old,  thea  marned  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  sho  being  at  the*  time  about  thirty. 
tri^>rt«nately,  some  of  the  tnterleaved  atmanaes  m  which  the  good 
miniBter  wae  in  the  habit  of  entertng  his  ofScial  acts  and  matters  of 
ohuroh  record  hav«  been  lost,  and  thus  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of 
some  dates  whieh  wonld  Interest  ns.  The  Concord  town  records 
say  that  Sarah  Walker  was  bom  October  6, 1T99.  She  was  married 
to  Cofonel  RoHe  in  1769;  They  had  one  son,  afterward  Colonel 
PanI  Rolfe.  The  fkther  died  December  21,  1771,  in  his  sixty-sec- 
ond year,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  son  a  laige  estate.  He  bnilt  a 
fine  honse  at  the  so-caUed  *  Eleven  Lots,*  since  known  as  the  Bolfb 
Honse.  It  was  here  that  his  widow,  as  the  wife  of  Coant  Rnrnford, 
Kved,  and  died  on  Jannary  19,  1799,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

'-  When  Benjamin  Thompson  went  to  Concord  as  a  teacher  he  was 
in  the  glory  of  his  yonth,  not  having  yet  reached  manhood.  His 
ftiend  Baldwin  describes  him  as  of  a  fine  manTy  make  and  figare, 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of  handsome  featares,  bright  bine  eyes, 
and  dark  anbarn  hair.  His  had  the  manners  and  poKsh  of  a  gentle- 
man, with  fascinating  ways,  and  an  ability  to  make  himself  agree* 
Mt.  8o  diligently,  itdo,  had  he  nsed  his  opportunities  of  eoltnre 
aad  reading,  that  he  mtj^ht  weU  have  shined  even  in  a  circle  eociaHy 
more  exacting  than  that  to  which  he  was  now  Introdnced.  We  may 
anticipate  here  the  conclusion  to  which  the  review  of  his  whole  ca- 
reer will  lead  U8,-^lfhat,  as- a  boy  or  man,  he  was  never  one  to  allow 
ito  o|ypoitanity  of  advancement  to  escape  him.  He  seems  to  have 
^ven  satlsfkction  as  a  teacher.  The  traditions  that  linger  in  the 
older  homes  at  Cbneord,  like  those  at  Wihnington,  include  a  laige 
dement  of  the  reminiscences  of  certain  aceompHshmenta  and  activ- 
ities of  the  young  teacher  which  were  not  of  strictly  official  charac- 
ter. He  was  skilled  in  vaulting  and  other  athletic  fbats,  and  he  won 
v«ry  eariy  in  his  lifb  the  repute  of  gallantry, 

'  When  Count  Rumford,  looking  back  firom  the  a^hievefaents  and 
honors  of  his  foreign  career;  told  his  friend  Pictet  of  bis  deep  in- 
debtedness to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  for  kindly  ovenigfat  and  counsel, 
fbr  fostering  patronage,  and  for  fatherly  love,  his  thoughts  must  have 
turned  into  feefings  as  he  tenderly  reeslled  some  happy  scenes  and 
hours  in  that  country  parsonage.  Tliere,  and  to  tfie  house  of  the 
younger  Walker,  Thompson  often  went  to  give  account  of  his  ped- 
agogueship  and  to  cajoy  social  pleasnres.  There  and  at  other  phces, 
hie  would  meet  the  daughter  and  sister  in  her  early  widowhood. 
The  tradition  is  that  she  facilitated  what  is  often  to  the  yonng  man 
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the  difficult  cmis  io  a  relation  wiiich  is  easy  before  and  after  tbat 
crisis  is  past,  Au  eDgagement  was  ^eedily  effected  between  the 
parties  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  reverend  father. 

The  before-mentioned  *  curricle/  left  among  the  effects  of  Colonel 
Rolfe,  was  now  put  to  service.  The  ladj  invited  the  jonng  teacher, 
who  was  no  longer  to  preude  over  a  school,  to  accompany  her  on 
an  excursion  to  Boston,  a  drive  of  over  sixty  miles,  she  having 
friends  on  the  way  whose  hospitality  was  sure.  She  took  care,  with 
his  own  efficient  cooperation,  to  have  him  furnished  in  Boston  with 
all  that  was  req^uisite  at  the  time  for  fashionable  array,  including  the 
offices  of  tailor  and  hairdresser.  Of  course  the  color  of  his  gar- 
ments was  his  own  favorite  scarlet,  ominous  of  the  ill  esteem  into 
which  he  was  soon  to  fall  as  too  friendly  to  those  whose  military 
gal^b  was  of  that  hue.  Tradition  reports,  that  as  the  pair,  not  yet 
married,  were  on  their  homeward  way,  the  lady  ordered  the  curricle 
to  stop  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Pierce's  house,  the  mother  of  her  com- 
panion. That  mother,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  change  that  had 
come  over  the  fortunes  of  her  son,  was  amazed  at  the  apparition  at 
her  humble  doorway,  and  especially  at  the  goigeous  and  extrava- 
gant array  of  her  son,,  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  the  not  idle, 
but  unprofitable  busy  experinienter.  She  is  reported  to  have  given 
vent  to  her  surprise  in  the  rebuking  question,  '  Why,  Ben,  my  son, 
how  could  you  go  and  lay  out  all  your  winter's  earnings  in  finery  f 
The  tradition  continues  that  the  mother,  hesitating  somewhat  about 
the  character  of  her  son's  female  companion,  and  the  explanation 
given  by  her,  was  finally,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Hay,  made 
to  understand  the  circmnstances  of  the  case.  She  still  wished  time 
to  think  upon  it,  but  on  the  next  day  gave  her  consent 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Walker  Rolfe  in 
November,  1772 — theironly  child  Sarab,  who  afterward  was  received 
at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  Countess  Rumford,  was 
bom  Oct.  18,  1774,  in  the  .Rolfe  Mansion  in  Concord.  On  their 
marriage  tour  to  Portsmouth,  the  husband  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Governor  Wentworth,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  address 
that  he  soon  gave  him  a  commission  to  fill  a  vacant  Mayorship  in 
the  Second  Provincial  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire.  That  com- 
mission, addressed  as  it  was  to  his  weak  point, — ^his  personal  vanity 
— detached  him  from  his  old  friends  and  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-citixens  in  the  widening  chasm  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities,  he  ac- 
cepted the  conditions,  and  left  his  home,  his  wife  and  child,  and 
clove  to  the  royal  cause. 
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BSeiDSNOB  AHD  OOOUPATIOir  OT  BfaLAlTD— 17tG-lt83. 

Benjamin  Thompson  arrived  in  England  in  the  British  frigate 
ScarboroQgh  in  May,  1776,  the  bearer  of  gloomy  dispatches  from 
General  Gage,  who  had  jost  evacuated  Boston,  to  Lord  Geoige 
Germaine,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affisdrs — by 
whom  he  was  soon  offered  a  post  in  his  office.  Of  whatever  nature 
were  the  services  which  Thompson  rendered  to  the  public  business, 
they  must  have  been  of  considerable  value;  for  in  1780,  four  years 
after  his  arrival  in-  England,  he  was  raised  by  his  patron,  Lord  Ger- 
maine, to  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  an 
instance  of  promotion  which,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  subject  of  it  stood,  is  almost  unexampled.  The  usual  accom- 
paniment of  such  a  situation  was,  and  is,  a  seat  in  parliament;  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  those  days,  when  noblemen  had  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  their  disposal.  Lord  Germaine,  if  he 
had  so  chosen,  might  have  conferred  a  seat  on  his  American  prot^g6; 
but  it  was  probably  imagined  that  the  admission  into  parliament  of 
a  man  so  unpopular  in  America  would  be  attended  with  disadvan- 
tages, and  that,  at  all  events,  Thompson's  talents  were  better  fitted 
for  the  desk  than  the  senate.  The  income  and  consequence,  how- 
ever, which  he  derived  from  his  office  gave  him  admission  to  the 
highest  metropolitan  circles ;  and  he  had  thus  opportunities  not  only 
of  becoming  known,  but  also  of  exercising  his  inventive  mind  in 
many  pursuits  not  immediately  connected  with  his  official  duties. 
Fertility — a  deposition  to  propose  improvements  in  all  departments 
— p^eems  to  have  been  his  most  striking  characteristic ;  and  it  was 
probably  this  ready  genius  for  practical  reforms  in  every  thing  which 
came  under  his  notice,  that  recommended  him  so  much  to  public  men. 
A  man  who,  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society,  can  drop  valua- 
ble suggestions,  allowing  others  to  grasp  at  them,  and  enjoy  the 
credit  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  is  likely  to  be  a  favorite. 
Tliompson  appears  to  have  been  such  a  man — a  person  who,  hold- 
ing no  ostensible  post  but  that  of  Under-secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
could  yet,  out  of  the  richness  of  an  ever-inventive  mind,  scatter 
hints  which  would  be  thankfully  received  by  men  of  all  professions. 

While  concerning  himself  generally,  however,  in  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters, Thompson  was  at  the  same  time  following  out  certain  specific 
lines  of  scientific  investigation.  'As  early  as  1777,'  says  his  biog- 
rapher, '  he  made  some  curious  and  interesting  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  solid  bodies.  These  were  never  published,  and  would 
probably  have  been  superseded  by  more  full  investigations  made  by 
Bubsequent  experimenters.    In  1778,  he  employed  himself  in  experi-^ 
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ments  on  ih«  strength  of  gftitipolrder  and  &6  Velocily  ef  military 
pi'ojeetiles,  and  these  trere  foBowed  up  by  a  cruise  of  Bome  months 
in  the  Channel  fleets  wheito  he  proposed  to  repeat  his  investigations 
oil  a  larger  scale.*  On  this  subject,  Thompson  communicated  sef* 
eral  papers  to  the  PkHosopkieefi  TraiisaeHona  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  had  become  a  tnember.  Passing  bter  these  scientific 
lacnbrations,  we  hasten  to  reach  Khat  period  of  Rumford's  life  at 
which  he  found  Umself  in  a  Mtnation  to  give  f^H  scope  to  his  geniua 
for  fmprovementa.  ^ 

As  the  war  between  Orest  Britain  and  the  Colonies  proceeded,  H 
became  evident  that  the  Mter  must  triumph.  The  anti-American 
party  in  Oteal  Britain  lost  ground ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  capitu<* 
lation  of  Lord  Comwallb  teaching  England,  a  division  took  place  itl 
the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Geoi^e  Qermaine  found  it  necessary  to  resigifr 
offiee.  As  his  policy,  however,  in  Americui  afiiurs  had  been  a^ree-* 
able  to  the  wishee  of  George  III.,  he  relired  with  the  honors  of  a^ 
parage,  and  was  able  still  to  fbrward  the  interests  of  his  .friends 
Not  the  least  distinguished  of  these  was  XTnder-seeretary  Thomp^ 
son,  who^  wheHver  he  had  eo5perated  with  his  principal  in  all  hin 
measures  and  views,  ot  whether,  'according  to  his  own  statement 
aftevward  to  Cuvier,  he  was  disgusted  at  Lord  Germaine's  want  of 
judgment,'  had  at  least  done  a  su£loie»t  amount  of  work  to  deserve 
a  parting  token  of  rq;ard.  Accordingly,  by  the  influence  of  thd 
ialleu  minister,  Thompson  was  sent  out  to  New  York,  in  the  year 
1781,  with  the  royal  commission  of  major,  which  was  afterward 
changed  for  that  of  fieule&ant-'eolooely  chai|;ed  with  the  task  of  or» 
gaiiiang  an  efficient  regiment  of  dragoons  out  of  the  broken  and 
diijoiinted  native  cavaky  laments  which  had  been  fighting  oa  thtf 
royalist  side. 

fiis  appearance  on  the  militaty  field,  at  the  close  of  the  American 
w«r,  has  not  added  to  tbe  pennanent  reputation  of  the  subject  of  this 
metaoir.  He  had  no  op]^ott«nity  of  showing  his  peouliar  genius  in 
oiganisation  or  sanitary  improvements ;  and  his  exploits  consisted  in 
oocasional  sallies  with  a  small  cavalry  corps  out  of  Charleston  (where 
he  landed,  the  fleet  having  been  driven  by  adverse  winds  beyond 
New  iTork),  in  the  winter  of  1761-3,  in  search  of  supplies  for  the 
command  of  General  Leslie  stationed  there;  or  in  organizing  the 
King's  American  Dragooas,  out  6f  the  remains  of  the  Queen's 
Bangers  (composed  or^naBy  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  l\>ries 
and  other  loyiUist  troopels),  abd  in  building  aad  hotding  a  Ibrt  in  the 
town  of  Huntington,  on  Loi^  Island,  in  the  winur  of  1782.  He 
returned  to  Bngland  in  April,  1783)  and  in  August^  on  the  recomr . 
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mendation  of  (Seneral  Carlton,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  King's  American  Dragoons. 

Peace  having  been  concladed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Thompson,  shortly  after  his  return,  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  in  order  that  he  might  travel  on  the  continent.  Passing 
tfaroQgh  France  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  he  hatd  reached  Strasboai|( 
on  the  German  frontier,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  changed 
his  prospects,  and  gave  a  direction  to  his  life  different  from  what  he 
intended  or  coitid  have  anticipated.  A  review  of  the  garrison  of 
Strasbourg  being  held,  he  presented  himself  on  the  field  as  a  spec- 
tator, 'moanted  on  a  superb  English  horse,  and  in  the  full  uniform 
of  his  rank  as  colonel  of  dragoons.*  The  French  officers  were  eager 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  conspicuous  stranger,  the  more  so 
tbot  his  attendance  at  a  review  of  French  troops  in  full  English  uni- 
form was  regarded  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  deserved  a  return. 
Among  those  who  entered  into  conversation  with  him  was  Prince 
Maximilian,  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
aiid  who  had  served  as  th»  eommander  of  a  Freneh  regiment  in  the 
American  war.  So  agreeable  was  the  impression  which  Thompson 
mad»  on  the  Prince,  thai  on  learning  hia  eircumstances  and  inteiip* . 
ti^ODS,  the  latter  offered  him  an  introduction  to  his  uucle,  the  Bava- 
rian Elector,  in  case  he  should  be  inclined  to  alter  his  design  of 
proceeding  to  Vienna,  and  make  trial  of  the  Bavarian  service.  Hie 
proposal  pleased  Thompson,  and,  furnished  with  the  Prinee's  letter 
of  introduction,  he  set  out  for  Munioh.  Wherever  he  went,  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  art,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  of  conciliating  &vor ; 
and  on  his  vety  first  audience  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
oJOTered  an  important  sitnation  at  court.  Still  clingii^,  however,  to 
hk  resolution  of  visiting  Vienna,  he  did  not  accept  the  offer;  but 
after  spending  some  time  at  Munich,  daring  which  the  Elector^s 
eateem  for  him  increased  more  and  more,  he  set  out  for  the  Austrian 
capital.  The  Elector,  haweveri  continued  to  send  him  pressing  in- 
vitations to  enter  his  serriee;  and  learning  at  Vienna  that  the 
Turkish  war  was  hkely  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion, 
Colonel  Thompson  at  length  promised  that,  provided  he  could  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  his  British  Mt^esty,  he  would  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Munich.  Proceeding  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
consent  which  was  re^uiredp  he  was  received  with  great  kindness 
by  George  III.,  who  eonferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
gave  him  permission,  while  resigning  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
to  retain  the  title  of  KeotenaBt-colonel,  and  the  half-pay  attached 
to  it    He  left  England  as  Sin  BsnjAiiiir  Thompson. 
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BSSIDEyCE  AKD  WORK  IK  BAYABIA,   1*784-94. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson  took  up 
his  residence  in  Munich,  filling  the  post  of  Aid-de-Camp  and  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Elector — with  functions  at  once  military  and  civiL 
Disconnected  by  any  ties  of  blood,  or  interest,  with  the  people  of 
Bavaria,  he  was  charged  with  duties  of  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult character — ^the  reorganization  of  the  entire  military  system,  and 
the  introduction  of  order,  efficiency,  and  economy,  into  the  whole 
internal  administration.  We  shall  confine  our  brief  notice  of  his 
beneficent  labors  in  Bavaria  to  certain  sanitary,  industrial,  and  edu- 
cational measures  connected  with  the  army  and  the  poor. 
MUUary  Academy  at  MunieK 

One  of  his  earliest  measures  was  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
Academy  at  Munich,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  after  it  had  been 
in  operation  six  years. 

This  Aoademj,  which  oonsists  of  180  hUrea  or  pnpUa,  is  divided  into  three 
cbssee.  The  first  class,  which  is  designed  for  the  education  of  orphans  and 
other  children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Military  Officers,  and  those  emploxed  in 
the  Civil  Departments  of  the  State,  consists  of  thirty  pupils,  who  are  received 
gratiSf  (torn  the  age  of  eleven  to  thirteen  years,  and  who  remain  in  the  Academy 
four  years.  The  second  class,  which  is  designed  to  assist  the  poorer  nobili^ 
and  leas  opulent  among  the  merchants,  dtisens,  and  servants  of  government^  in 
giving  their  sons  a  good  general  education,  consists  of  sixty  pupUs,  who  are  re- 
ceived from  the  age  of  eleven  to  fifteen  yeare,  and  who  pay  to  the  Academy 
twelve  florins  a  month ;  for  which  sum  thev  are  fed,  dothed,  and  instructed. 
The  third  class,  consisting  of  ninety  pupils,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
y tors,  who  are  all  admitted  graiiSy  is  designed  principaUy  to  brin^  forward  such 
youths  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  as  show  evident  signs  of  uncanf 
mon  laletUs  and  geniu^  Joined  to  a  sound  constitution  of  body,  and  a  good 
moral  character. 

All  Commanding  Officers  of  regiments,  and  Public  Officers  in  Civil  Depart- 
ments, and  all  Civil  Magistrates^  are  authorized  and  invUed  to  recommend  sub- 
jects for  this  class  of  the  Academy,  and  they  are  not  confined  in  their  choice  to 
any  particular  ranks  of  society,  but  they  are  allowed  to  recommend  persons  of 
the  lowest  extraction,  and  most  obscure  origin.  Private  soldiers,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers,  and  even  the  children  of  the  poorest  mechanics  and  day-labor- 
en,  are  admissible,  provided  they  possess  the  necessary  requisites;  namely,  very 
eoDtraordinary  natural  gentue^  a  healthy  constitution,  and  a  good  character;  but 
if  the  subject  recommended  should  be  found  wanting  in  any  of  these  requisite 
qualifications,  he  would  not  only  be  refused  admittance  into  the  Academy,  but 
the  person  who  recommended  him  would  be  veiy  severely  reprimanded. 

The  greatest  severity  is  necessary  upon  these  oooasions,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prevent  abuses.  An  estabUsnment,  designed  for  the  encouiagfr; 
ment  of  genius,  and  for  calling  forth  into  public  utility  talents  which  would 
otherwise  remain  buried  and  lost  in  obscurity,  would  soon  become  a  job  for 
providing  for  relations  and  dependents. 

One  circumstance,  relative  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  this  Academy,  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  being  particularly  mentioned,  and  that  is 
the  very  moderate  expense  at  which  this  institution  is  maintained.  By  a  calcu- 
lation, founded  upon  the  experience  of  four  years,  I  find  that  the  whole 
Academy,  consisting  of  180  pupils,  with  profoasors  and  masters  of  every  kind, 
servants,  clothing,  board,  lodging,  firewood,  light»  repairs,  and  every  other 
article,  house-rent  alone  excepted,  amounts  to  no  more  than  28,000  florins  a 
year,  which  is  no  more  than  1(6  florins^  or  about  fourteen  pounds  sterling  a 
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year  for  each  papil;  •  sinall  sum  indeed,  ooDfllderiDg  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  kept^  and  the  edacation  they  receive 

Though  this  Academy  ia  called  a  MUiiary  Aeademif^  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  education  o(  thoee  who  are  destined  for  the  army ;  but  it  is  rather 
an  establishment  of  general  education,  where  the  youth  are  instructed  in  every 
fldanoe,  and  taught  every  bodily  exercise,  and  personal  accomplishment,  which 
constitute  a  liberal  education;  and  which  fits  them  equally  for  the  station  of  a 
private  gentleman, — for  the  study  of  any  of  the  learned  professions, — or  for  any 
employment,  civil  or  military,  under  the  government 

As  this  institution  is  principally  designed  as  a  nurwry  for  genius, — ^as  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  formation  of  men,— for  the  formation  of  reai  meiij  possessed  of 
strength  and  character,  as  well  as  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  capable  of 
rendering  essential  service  to  the  State;  at  all  public  examinations  of  the  pupils, 
the  heads  of  all  the  public  departments  are  invited  to  be  present,  in  oider  to 
witness  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  mark  those  who  discover  tidents 
peculiarly  useful  in  any  particuliur  department  of  public  employment 

Improvemeni  in  Military  Hducation  and  OrgainikaUon, 

Omitting  all  the  misceHaneous  improvements  of  a  minor  or  mechanical  nature 
which  were  effected  by  Thompson  in  matters  connected  with  the  military  service 
—-as,  for  instance,  in  the  construction  of  cannon,  in  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers, 
their  drill,  ftc^let  us  attend  to  the  moral  principle  which  ruled  all  his  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  army.  '  I  have  endeavored,'  he  says^ 
*  in  all  my  operations,  to  unite  the  interest  of  the  soldier  with  the  interest  of 
dvil  society,  and  to  render  the  military  force,  even  m  time  of  peace,  subservient 
to  the  public  good.  To  faoilitste  and  promote  these  important  objects,  to  estab- 
lish a  respectable  standing  army,  which  should  do  the  least  possible  harm  to  the 
population,  morals,  manuuctures,  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  it  was  neces- 
sai^  to  make  soldiers  citizens,  and  citizens  soldiers.'  To  this  principie,  or  at 
least  to  the  precise  form  in  which  it  is  here  stated,  different  persons  will  make 
different  objections,  according  as  their  sympathies  are  civil  or  military;  but 
Rumford's  general  view,  that  soldiers  afunUd  he  treated  as  men^  can  not  be  im- 
pugned. The  army  being  essentially  the  offiipring  of  an  age  of  physical  force, 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  organize  it  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  * 
xepodiates  physical  force.  To  do  this— in  other  words,  to  make  the  army,  as 
such,  a  moral  agent — ^is  impossible;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  render  a  large 
general  culture  and  much  individual  freedom  compatible  with  strict  discipline; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  modem  maxim  is,  that  the  army  is  a  part  of  society,  em- 
ployed, it  is  true,  in  services  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  require  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, but  not  on  that  aooount  cut  off  from  the  general  mass  of  the 
community.  Such  was  the  maxim  of  the  Bavarian  minister.  Besides  what  he 
did  to  increase  the  physical  comfort  of  the  soldier  by  superior  food,  clothing, 
and  accommodation,  he  adopted  means  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  all  connected  with  the  military  service.  *  Schools  were  established  in 
all  the  regiments  for  instructing  the  soldiers  and  their  children  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Besides  usee  schools  of  instruction,  others,  called  achools 
of  industry,  were  established  in  the  regiments,  where  the  soldiers  and  their 
children  were  taught  various  kinds  of  work,  and  from  whence  they  were  sup- 
plied with  raw  materials  to  vrork  for  their  own  emolument  As  nothing  is 
so  certainly  fatal  to  morals  as  habitual  idleness,  every  possible  means  was 
adopted  that  could  be  devised  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  troops. 
Every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to  employ  their  leisure  time 
when  they  were  off  duty  in  woiking  for  their  own  emolument;  and  among 
other  encouragements,  the  most  efficacious  of  all,  that  of  allowing  them  frill 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  money  acquired  by  their  labor  in  any  way  they  should 
think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account  of  it  to  any  body.' 
Besides  working  at  their  various  trades  for  such  as  chose  to  employ  them,  the 
soldiera  were  employed  as  laborers  *in  all  public  works,  such  as  making  and  re- 
pairing highways,  draining  marshes,  repairing  the  banks  of  rivers,  ftc. ;  and  in 
all  such  cases  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  provide  for  their  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, and  even  for  their  amusement  To  preserve  good  order  and  harmony 
among  those  who  were  detached  upon  these  working  parties^  a  certain  propor- 
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tion  of  ofioenr  ao^  noti'Conimiasfoiied  officers  were  always  sest  with  them,  and 
tlieee  commonly  served  as  oyerseers  of  Che  works,  and  as  snch  were  pakL* 

The  partknilar  pbn,  boweTer,  which  enabled  TfaoBBpeon,  while  he  was  im- 
proving' the  persona!  oonditioii  ef  the  soldier,  and  taming  the  peace  establish* 
ment  to  greater  aoeoimt  than  belbre  for  the  general  good  of  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  to  diminish  greatly  the  expense  of  its  support,  was  that  of  permaneni 
garriaons.  The  whole  army  was  distributed  through  the  vsrious  cities  of  the 
electorate,  each  city  being  garrisoned  by  troops  drawn  from  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict This  plan  possessed  many  advantages.  *  A  peasant  wouM  more  reacOy 
consent  to  his  son  engaging  hioosrif  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  a  regiment  perma* 
nently  stationed  in  his  ne^borhood,  than  in  one  at  a  great  distance,  or  whose 
destination  was  mieertain;  and  when  the  statSen  of  a  regiment  is  permanent, 
and  it  receives  its  recruils  from  the  district  of  country  immediately  surrounding 
its  headquarters^  the  men  who  go  home  on  fbrlough  have  but  a  short  Journey  to- 
make,  and  are  easily  assembled  in  case  of  an  emergency.'  Every  encourage** 
ment  was  given  to  all  who  eoohl  be  spared  from  garrison  du^  to  go  home  oa 
furlough ;  an  arrangement  which  was  beth  agreeable  to  the  men — who,  during 
their  absence,  might  be  cultivating  their  KtUe  &mily  farms,  or  otherwise  em- 
ploying themselves  at  any  trade  ■  and  economical  lor  the  state^  because,  while 
the  men  were  on  Airlougb,  they  leosived  no  pay,  but  only  their  rationa  Thv^* 
while  in  every  garrison  town  them  remained  »  snflcient  nudeus  of  men  to  do- 
garrison  duty,  wad  who^  while  reoeiviog  full  mtUtaty  pay,  were  at  liberty  to  eara' 
additional  money  daring  tbeir  leisure  time  by  eactrn  woric,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  were  distributed  thioogh  the  oommuai^,  pnrsniag  the  ordinaiy  ooc»- 
patioas  of  eitinen%  bat  ready  to  assemble  at  a  few  boum'  notice,  and  bound  to: 
be  in  the  field  at  least  six  week»  every  yean  The  aasomed  necessity  fbr  soch.' 
a  state  of  military  preparation  giives  one  a  strildng' idna  of  the  condition  of  th# 
continent  at  this  epoch. 

Not  content  with  the  mere  negative  achievement  ef  organizing  the  army,  so 
that  '^it  should  do  the  toast  poasible  hann,'  Thompson  endeavored  to  make  it  aa 
instrument  of  poeitiw  good.  Bis  plan  of  permaBeat  garrisons  and  easy  ftar^ 
loughi^  by  establishing  a  constant  flux  of  men  to  and  fhsm  a  center,  suggested 
the  somewhat  novel  idea -of  making  the  army  the  medinm  kit  spreading  usefbt 
impeovements  of  all  kinds  through  the  ooun^.  Sappeeing,  Ibr  instance,  that 
pains  were  taken  to  teach  the  soldiers  in  ganrissnany  useftd  art  not  then  knows 
IB  Bavaria,  but  triiioh  might  be  naturalised  thers^  it  is  obvious  that  when  then* 
men  were  distributed  over  the  oooatiy  on  fbrloogh,  they  would  cany  witik 
them  not  onlv  their  own  soperior  industrial  habits,  bnt  the  art  itsd£  The  hn- 
provement  of  Bavarian  affrioultoro  by  this  means  was  one  of  Thompson's  most 
anxious  wishes.  Yscy  ibw  of  the  reeent  improtveaieiits  in  thai  art,  he  say% 
snch  as  the  cultivatkm  of  dover  and  tomips,  tbo  r^gnhir  snooesdon  of  crop% 
A&,  had  then  found  their  wqr  bito  general  praetico;  and»  above  att,  ^e  potato 
mm  ahnost  unknown  in  Bwraiia  ^fnA  a  view  to  bilroduce  a  better  system  of 
agriculture^  and  especially  with  a  view  to  naturaliae  the  potato  among  the  Ba» 
varians,  Thompson  devised  the  system  of  military  gasdens--that  ii^  *  pieces  of 
ground  in  or  adjoining  to  tbo  garrison  towns^  which  were  regularly  laid  onti 
and  exclusively  appropriated  to  tbo  use  of  the  non^eommissiooed  officers  an^ 
private  soldiers  belonging  to  the  regiments  in  garrison.*  In  these  gardens  every 
private  soldier  was  assigned  a  pleee  of  ground,  abont  three  hundred  and  six^ 
ive  square  feet  in  extent  This  pleee  of  ground  was  to  remam  the  sole  pro^ 
enty  of  that  soldier  so  tongas  he  served  In  the  regfanent ;  he  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  cultivate  it  in  any  way,  and  to  dispose  of  the  prodneo  in  any  way  he  chose  ^ 
i(  however,  he  did  not  choose  to  work  in  It^  but  wished  rather  to  spend  his  pay 
in  idleness,  be  might  do  so;  but  in  that  case  the  piece  of  ground  was  to  bo 
taken  fh>m  him,  and  so  aiso  if  be  negfeetod  it.  Bveiy  means  were  used  to  at- 
tach the  soldiers  to  their  garden  labor:  seeds  and  manure  were  ilimished  them 
at  a  cheep  rate;  whatever  bistraetioa  was  noesssaiy,  was  given  them;  and 
little  huta  or  sonmer  howss  were  erected  in  tte  gasdens,  to  affbrd  them  shelter 
when  it  rained.  *Tho  eflbet  of  the  plan,'  says  RomlMPd,  *  waa  much  greater 
and  more  important  than  I  oonld  have  expected.  The  soldiers^  lh>m  being  the 
mostfaidolent  of  mortals,  and  lh>m  having  very  little  knowledge  of  gardening, 
became,  industrious  and  skUltfbl  oultivators^  avd  gtesr  so  fond  of  vegetables,  par> 
ticularly  of  potatoes,  that  these  usefhl  and  wholesome  productions  began  to 
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4»iifltitute  •  ▼Mjr  esMntfal  pait  of  iheir  d^fly  ibod*  These  iminoyemeDts  began 
falao  to  qpread  among  ih%  ftimera  and  peasanta  throughout  the  whole  eouatiy. 
There  was  hard]y  a  soldier  that  went  on  farlongh  that  did  not  cariy  with  him  a 
Sdw  potatoes  for  planting,  and  a  little  collection  of  garden  eeeda ;  and  I  have 
alreaidy  had  the  aatisfiiction  to  see  little  gardens  here  and  there  making  their 
(Appearance  in  different  parts  of  the  ooontiiy.' 

In  1784,  when  he  commenced  his  residence  in  Bavaria,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  was  thirty-one  jears  of  age,  and  bis  titles  and 
functions  were  those  cf  Aid-decamp  and  Chamberlain  to  the 
JElector.  Soon  afterwar49  however^he  received  the  appointments  of 
Member  of  the  Connctl  of  State  and  Major-Oeneral  in  the  army , 
4he  Elector  at  the  same' time  procuring  him  the  decorations  of  two 
orders  of  Polish  knighthood,  in  lien  of  the  Bavarian  order,  which 
the  German  knighthood  prevented  him  from  bestowing.  The  sci- 
•entific  part  of  the  oommmiity  ako  showed  their  esteem  for  him  by 
electing  him  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Munich  and  Mannheim. 
All  this  took  place  not  long  after  Thompson  had  settled  in  Munich. 
lEvery  year  of  his  subsequent  stay  brought  him  fresh  honors.  In 
1787,  when  on  a  visit  to  Prussia,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciieticeft  at  Berlin ;  in  Bavaria,  to  follow  the  list  of 
dignities  given  by  hia  Asierican  biographer,  'he  attmned  the  mtli- 
ttary  rank  of  Lientenant-General,  was  Gommatider-in-Chief  of  the 
Ifeneral  Staff,  Minister  of  War,  and  BapetinteBdent  of  the  Police 
of  the  Electorate ;  he  was  for  some  time  Ohief  of  the  Regency  that 
exercised  sovereignty  dming  the  absence  of  the  Bieotor;  and  xn 
that  interval  between  the  death,  in  1790,  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
land  the  ooronafcioa  of  his  raocessor  Leopold,  the  Elector  becoming 
Vicar  of  the  Empire,  availed  himself  of  the  prerogatives  of  that 
office  to  make  him  «  Count  of  the  Hofy  Rdman  Empire.'  When 
this  last  dignity  was  conferred  on  him,  Thompson  chose  the  title  of 
donnt  of  Itumfordf  in  memory  of  the  American  village  where  he 
diad  once  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  schoolmaster. 

It  would  be  intaresting  to  follow  Cotant  Rnmford  in  the  details 
Jof  his  immense  scheme  for  clearing  the  streets  of  aties  and  the 
•public  highways  in  Bavaria  of  the  enormoos,  and  apparently  inerad- 
icable evil  of  bq^ry.    In  his  second  *  Essay;'*  the  Count  observes: 

The  nnmber  of  itinerant  l^eggars  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  as  well  foreign- 
ers as  natives,  who  strolled  about  .the  countij  in  all  directions,  levying  contri- 

•  EM4y»  P9IUUMI.  Eem9mt$9l.  mi,  PhtUnMhictU,  Bf  Ba^mim  Count  Rtimfi»rd,  Knifht 
of  the  Onien  of  the  While  Eegle  and  8t  Btanttlain;  Chamberlain,  Privy-Councaor  of  State, 
amI  LieuteoanlrOeoeral  in  Ilia  Servlee  of  hit  Hort  BeiaM  Hiffancw  the  Bleetor  Paktlae,  leigniM 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  dee.  3  vob.  Boeton .  1796,  from  3d  London  Edition.  A  fifth  edition  appeared 
.in  Londoo  in  1800,  to  vbicfi  a  fi»urth  voloiDe  wm  added  ia  ISOS.  Hi*  wofks  were  at  onee  tmae- 
lated  into  German  and  Fiiraeh.'  The  EeniTt  on  the  Treatment  of  f  auperitm  were  published 
.•epaiaiely  in  liooden  in  1»1,  and  k«<o  in  idM.  Dr.  Ellk  in  hk  Uh  of  Ooant  Rumfoid,  refen 
to  Edward's  *  Fuel  in  Cfokinf '  (LtMidoo,  1889).  m  eTidenoe  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  Rumford*s 
dsvicna  whieh  in  the  bqf  ionlnf  of  tha  ottitarr  oallBd  Ibtth  ao  aiueii  anthuaiaaio  and  (ratitwia  in 
freat  houses  and  humble  homes.  Wherever  he  trnveled,  in  lUly,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
and  Fnnaa,  be  toft  ia  thebaipitak  ttd-ncliar  pablie  instiMSinw  plana  or  uodeli  of  his  InpmveoMQta. 
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butions  upon  the  industrious  inhabttsnts,  stealing  and  robbing,  and  leading  a 
life  of  indolenoe  and  the  moat  shameleaB  debaacbeiy,  waa  quite  incredible;  and 
80  numerooa  were  the  awarms  of  beggars  in  all  the  great  towna,  and  partica- 
larlj  in  the  capital,  so  great  their  impudence,  and  so  persevering  their  importu* 
nity,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cross  the  streets  without  being  attadred, 
and  absolutely  forced  to  aatisfy  their  clamorous  demands.  They  not  only- 
infested  all  the  streets^  public  walks^  and  public  places,  but  they  even  made  » 
practice  of  going  into  private  houses ;  and  the  churches  were  so  full  of  them, 
that  people  at  their  devotions  were  continually  interrupted  by  them,  and  were 
fiequently  obliged  to  aatisfy  their  demands  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  finish 
their  prayers  in  peace  and  quiet  In  ahort^  these  detestable  vermin  swarmed 
every  where ;  and  not  only  their  impudence  and  clamorous  importunity  were 
without  any  bounds,  but  they  had  reoourae  to  the  most  diabolical  arts  and  most  * 
horrid  crimes  in  prosecution  of  their  trade.  The  growing  number  of  the  bea^ 
gars,  and  their  success,  gave  a  kind  of  edai  to  their  profession ;  and  the  habit 
of  begging  became  so  general,  that  it  ceased  to  be  considered  as  in&mous,  and 
was  by  degrees  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  the  internal  reguUtions  of  society. 
Herdsmen  and  shepherds  who  attended  their  flocks  by  the  roadside  were  known 
to  derive  considerable  advantage  fh>m  the  contributions  which  their  situation 
enabled  them  to  levy  from  passengers;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  the  wages 
which  they  received  from  their  employers  were  often  regulated  acoordln^v. 
The  children  in  every  country  village,  and  those  even  of  the  best  flurmers,  made 
a  constant  practice  of  begging  from  all  strangers  who  paased ;  and  one  hardly 
ever  met  a  person  on  foot  upon  the  road,  particulariy  a  woman,  who  did  not 
hold  out  her  hand  and  ask  for  charity. 

Count  Rumford  determined  to  grapple  with  this  enormons  evil, 
by  enforcing  laws  already  in  existence,  and  obtaining  new  ordinances 
still  more  efficient,  by  which  a  little  military  despotism  was  united 
with  the  habits  of  private  almsgiving,  and  the  relief  doled  oat  by 
the  parochial  overseers  of  the  poor.  A  Military  Wark-hotue  was 
instituted,  in  the  saburbs  of  Manich— capable  of  receiving  sach 
beggars  as  were  ci^ble  of  working. 

*  It  had  formerly  been  a  mannfiustory,  bnt  for  many  years  had 
been  deserted,  and  falling  to  ruins.  It  was  now  completely  repaired, 
and  in  part  rebuilt  A  huge  kitchen,  with  a  laige  eating-room  ad- 
joining it,  and  a  commodious  bakehouse,  were  added  to  the  build- 
ings ;  and  workshops  for  carpenters,  smiths,  turners,  and  such  other 
mechanics  were  established,  and  furnished  with  tools.  Large  halls 
were  fitted  up  for  spinners  of  hemp,  for  spinners  of  flax,  for  spinners 
of  cotton,  for  spinners  of  wool,  and  for  spinners  of  worsted ;  and 
adjoining  to  each  hall  a  small  room  was  fitted  up  for  a  clerk  or  in- 
spector of  the  halL  Halls  were  likewise  fitted  up  for  weavers  of 
woolens,  weavers  of  serges  and  shalloons,  for  linen  weavers,  for 
weavers  of  cotton  goods,  and  for  stocking  weavers ;  and  workshops 
were  provided  for  clothiers,  cloth-shearers,  dyers,  saddlers ;  besides 
rooms  for  wool-sorters,  wool-carders,  wool-combers,  knitters,  seam- 
stresses, &c.  Magaaines  were  fitted  up,  as  well  for  finished  manu- 
ftctnres  as  for  raw  materials,  and  rooms  for  oounting-houses ;  store- 
rooms for  the  kitchen  and  bakehouse ;  and  dwelling  rooms  for  the 
inspectors  and  other  officers.    Hie  whole  edifice,  which  was  very 
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extensive^  was  fitted  up  in  the  neatest  manner  possible.  In  doing 
this,  even  the  external  appearance  of  the  bnilding  was  attended  to. 
It  was  handsomely  painted  without  as  well  as  within. 

Preparation  having  been  made,  without  any  public  demonstration, 
on  New  Tear^s  Day,  1790,  when  Munich  was  sure  to  swarm  with 
beggars,  the  military  were  posted  through  the  streets,  and  patrols 
of  cavalry  established  on  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  capital — 
with  orders  to  arrest  and  take  to  the  Town-hall  all  who  should  ask 
for  alms.  In  less  than  one  hour  not  a  beggar  was  to  be  found  in 
the  streets.  They  had  been  taken  to  the  Town-hall,  where  their 
names  were  written  down,  and  they  were  dismissed  to  their  own 
homes,  with  directions  to  repair  next  day  to  the  '  Military  Work- 
house,' as  the  new  establishment  was  called,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  fitted  out  with  money  from  the  military  chest,  and  destined 
chiefly  to  supply  the  army  with  clothing,  &c.  Here  they  were  told 
they  would  find  comfortable  warm  rooms,  a  good  warm  dinner  every 
day,  and  work  for  such  as  were  able  to  labor,  with  good  wages, 
which  should  be  regularly  paid.  They  might,  or  might  not  come, 
just  as  they  chose,  but  at  all  events  they  were  not  to  beg  any  more ; 
and  if  they  appeared  in  the  streets,  they  would  be  apprehended. 
The  circumstances  of  them  all,  they  were  told,  were  immediately  to 
be  inquired  into,  and  relief  granted  to  such  as  required  it. 

On  the  next  day  a  great  number  of  the  beggars  attended  at  the 
Military  Work-house ;  the  rest  hid  themselves ;  and  so  vigorous  and 
effective  were  the  measures  adopted  to  apprehend  mendicants,  that 
after  trying  in  vain  to  renew  their  old  practices,  these,  too,  were 
obliged  at  length  to  yield.  The  experiment  having  succeeded  so 
£ur,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  their  sup- 
port;  and  a  paper  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Professor  Babo  of 
Munich,  ui^ing  the  citizens  to  do  their  utmost  4o  rid  themselves  of 
the  scourge  of  mendicancy,  by  codperating  in  the  new  scheme. 
The  response  was  general  and  immediate ;  the  citizens  gladly  agreed 
to  contribute,  to  enable  the  project  to  be  fairly  carried  out;  and,  in- 
deed, accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  meet  the  incessant  demands 
of  the  beggars  by  as  incessant  giving,  they  saw  in  the  new  plan  not 
only  an  immediate  moral  relief  but  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  saving. 
Bumford^s  principle  was,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  charitable — the  names  of  sqch  inhabitants  as  were 
willing  to  subscribe  were  taken  down,  with  a  note  of  the  sum  each 
volunteered  to  contribute.  This  sum  might  be  altered  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  subscriber — increased,  diminished,  or  altogether  retracted. 
The  sums  were  to  be  collected  regularly  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every 
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jDoiitVby  an  officer  who  went  rotiid  'OAptupoee  among  the  saft- 
flciibers  of  each  district.  Airangemettts  iwfe  idso  made  for  the  le- 
ceipt  of  miscellaneoiit  donatioiiB,  botii  krge  apd  amall;  and  every 
posiible  means  was  adopted  to  mspim  fMihlic  ooilfideiice  by  making 
the  pablication  of  all  acoomts  imipeniitiv^. 

In  seubg  upon  the  beggan,  Ooaal  Rnmford  liad  adopted  the 
most  practicable  means  for  anivlog  at  a  very  desirable  end — ^ 
discrimination  of  the  merely  idle  from  the  necessitous.  To  ckssify 
these  two  sorts  of  persons  was  his  'finit  object  When  l^is  was 
done,  hk  work  then  divided  itself  lilto  two  parts — ^the  reclaiming 
of  the  idle  to  habits  of  industry,  and  the  relief  of  the  really  neces- 
sitous. The  modes  of  operatiioii  for  tihe  otie  and  for  the  other  were 
expressly  kept  independent ;  indeed,  it  was  one  of  Rnmfbrd^s  most 
careful  provisions  that  the  woilk-house  should  not  wear  the  aspect 
of  an  institution  supported  by  Charity. 

Of  course  there  was  some  confemon  and  aome  mistakes  in  receiv- 
ing 2,600  mendicants  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages  into  a  singte 
•establishment  in  one  week.  But  soon,  by  distributing  them  among 
the  various  halls,  and  assigning  to  each  bis  particular  place,  they 
were  brought  into  such  order  as  to  enal^  the  inspectors  and  in- 
structors to  begin  their  operations.  Those  who  understood  any 
kind  of  work  were  placed  in  the  apactmente  where  the  wod:  they 
understood  was  carried  on ;  and  the  others  being  classed  according 
to  their  sexes,  and  as  much  as  possible  according  to  their  ages,  were 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  lilie  different  instructors. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  people  while 
at  work,  and  to  render  their  work  agreeabte  to  them.  It  being 
winter,  the  rooms  were  well  wflprmed  by  fires  kept  regularly  burn- 
ing; the  whole  establishment  wae  aw^t  twice  every  day ;  attention 
was  paid  to  the  ventilation;  as  &r  as  elegance  was  possible  in  balk 
devoted  to  work,  it  was  consulted ;  and  tiie  kindest  usage  was  the 
order  of  the  institution.  The  people  anrived  at  the  establi^ment 
-at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  morning;  they  oontinned  at  work  till  the 
'hour  of  dinner,  when  they  repaired  to  the  dining-hall,  where  they 
were  furnished  with  a  good  dinner  of  white  bread  and  fine  rich 
aonp ;  and  after  some  hours  of  fbrther  work,  they  were  dismisBed 
as  from  any  other  manufactory,  and  had  all  the  rest  of  their  time  sA 
their  own  disposal.  Besides  the  dinner-hour,  which  was  allowed  as 
Tclaxation  to  all  in  the  establishment,  two  additional  hours,  one  in 
the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon  were  allowed  to  the  chil- 
dren, during  which  they  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls,  and 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  a  master  paid  for  the 
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pnipofie ;  and  m  the  regular  hours  of  labor  were  not  longer  than  in 
any  other  mannfactory,  neither  they  nor  the  adults  were  oyerworked. 
Lastly,  every  person  in  the  establishment  were  regularly  paid  the 
wages  fixed  for  the  sort  of  labor  he  was  employed  in.  The  maih 
feature  of  the  acheme  was,  to  impress  upon  those  who  attended  the 
establishment  that  they  were  not  necessarily  paupers  by  their  at- 
tendance there,  but  workmen  entitled  to  the  wages  they  received. 
'*  The  work-house,*  says  Rumford,  *  was  merely  a  manufEustory,  like 
-any  other  manufactory,  supported  by  its  own  private  capital,  which 
-capital  has  no  connection  with  any  fund  destined  for  the  poor.* 

In  six  years  the  net  profits  of  the  establishment  amounted  to  one 
.hundred  thousand  florins — the  streets  of  Munich  were  entirely  free 
of  mendicant<i,  and  the  eitiaens  had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
'that  a  number  of  their  fellow-creatnres,  formerly  loathsome,  vicious, 
and  wretched,  were  now  living  in  cleanliness,  propriety,  and  happi- 
ness. On  the  merits  of  the  institution  in  this  point  of  view,  hear 
the  words  of  Count  Rumford  himself  After  alluding  to  the  expert^ 
ness  which  the  members  of  the  establishment  acquired  in  the  vari- 
onr  manufactures,  he  proceeds :  *  But  what  was  quite  surprising, 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  was  the  ap- 
parent and  rapid  change  which  was  produced  in  their  manners. 
The  kind  usage  they  met  with,  and  the  comforts  they  enjoyed, 
seemed  to  have  softened  their  hearts,  and  awakened  in  them  senti* 
.ments  as  new  and  surprising  to  themselves  as  they  were  interesting 
to  those  about  them.  The  melancholy  gloom  of  misery,  the  air  of 
uneasiness  and  embarrassment,  disappeared  by  little  and  little  from 
their  countenances,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  timid  dawn  of  cheer- 
fblness,  rendered  most  exquisitely  interesting  by  a  certain  mixture 
of  silent  gratitude  which  no  language  can  describe.  In  the  infi^ncy 
of  this  establishment,  when  these  poor  creatures  were  first  brought 
together,  I  used  very  frequently  to  visit  them,  to  speak  kindly  to 
•them,  and  to  encourage  them ;  and  I  seldom  passed  through  the 
halls  where  they  were  at  work  without  being  a  witness  to  the  most 
moving  scenes.  Objects  formerly  the  most  miserable  and  wretched, 
whom  I  had  seen  for  years  as  beggars  in  the  street ;  young  women, 
perhaps  the  unhappy  victims  of  seduction,  who,  having  lost  their 
reputation,  and  being  turned  adrift  in  the  world  without  a  friend 
and  without  a  home,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  to 
sustain  a  miserable  existence,  now  recognized  me  as  their  benefactor, 
and  with  tears  dropping  fiist  from  their  cheeks,  continued  their  work 
in  the  most  expressive  silence.  If  they  were  asked  what  the  matter 
.  .  87  - 
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WM  witb  ibeniy  the  Mitwer  was:  ^jmehU^  ['^ Nothing ''],  accom- 
panied by  a  look  of  affectionate  regard  and  gratitude  ao  toodung, 
^aa  freqaenily  to  draw  tean  from  the  most  inaenaible  of  the  bj- 
.atanders.  Why  should  I  not  mention  the  marka  of  affectionate  re- 
spect which  I  received  from  the  poor  people  for  whose  happineas  I 
interested  myself!  Will  it  be  reckoned  vanity  if  I  mention  the 
concern  which  the  poor  of  Manich  expressed  in  so  affecting  a  man- 
ner when  I  Wjas  dangerously  ill  f — that  they  went  publicly  in  a  body 
in  procession  to  the  cathedral  churchy  where  they  had  divine  service 
performed,  and  put  up  public  prayers  for  my  recovery — ^ihat,  four 
yean  afterward,  on  hearing  that  I  was  again  dangerously  ill  at 
Naples,  they  of  their  own  accord  set  apart  an  hour  each  evening, 
after  they  had  finished  their  work  in  the  Military  Work-house,  to 
pray  for  me ;  for  me— a  private  person — a  stranger — ^a  Protestant  T 
To  deal  with  the  destitution  and  suffering  which  could  not  be 
provided  for  in  the  Work-house,  the  entire  management  of  the  poor 
of  Munich  was  committed  to  a  Board,  composed  of  four  h^ 
officials,  who  served  without  pay,  and  who  were  authorised  to 
choose  each  a  councilor,  who  also  served  without  pay.  The  only 
paid  officers  of  the  Board  were  the  secretary  and  clerks,  and  these 
received  their  stipends  direct  from  the  treasury.  The  whole  town 
was  divided  into  uxteen  districts,  in  each  of  which  was  an  inspector 
whose  services  were  purely  voluntary  and  unpaid,  and  who  was  as- 
aisted  in  his  work  of  inspection  and  relief  by  a  priest,  a  physician, 
a  sttigeon,  and  an  apothecary.  Every  house  was  numbered,  and 
every  application  for  relief  was  made  to  the  inspector — whose 
business  it  was  to  visit  by  himself,  or  assistant,  the  residence  of  the 
applicant,  and  find  how  much  could  be  earned  by  himself  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  his  and  their  support — ^and  then  to  assist  first 
in  giving  facilities  for  work,  and  then  to  supply  any  deficiency  in 
means  of  living  by  donations  in  food,  clothing,  or  money.  The  coat 
of  this  scheme  for  five  years  was  less  than  200,000  florins  (160,000). 
Satisfied  that  *  the  support  of  a  given  number  of  its  inhabitants 
where  its  internal  produce  depends  aa  much  opon  the  state  of  its 
Art  of  Cookery  as  upon  its  Apricultnre*  the  Count  addressed  him- 
self at  once  to  methods  of  eoonomixiiig  food  and  fael,  and  of  in- 
creaaing  the  variety  and  number  of  cheap  wholesome  dishes  acces- 
sible to  the  poor.  We  «an  not  follow  him  in  all  his  devices  and 
inventions,  but  the  whole  civiliied  world  is  now  enjoying  the  econ- 
omy and  comforts  of  hia  stoves,  ranges,  boilers,  chimneys,  and 
household  utensils,  invented,  improved,  and  adapted  by  this  inde- 
fatigable worker  in  the  field  of  household  economy. 
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BOTAL  IWiairUTipN   or  GBBAT  B8ITA|K. 

The  coneeptaon  and  plan  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britaia 
are  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  Count  Bumford's.  Although  he 
was  one  of  the  most  cealoos  and  laborious  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  saw  that  without  trespassing  at  all  upon  the  range,  wide 
as  it  was,  that  was  recogniaed  by  his  associates,  there  was  room  for 
an  Institution  whoae  aims  should  be  more  practical  and  popular, 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  agricultural,  the  mecluuiical, 
and  the  domestic  life  of  'the  people.  To  Romford,  then,  belongs 
the  signal  honor  of  creating  an  Institution  which  has  a  most  credit- 
able history,  and  which  has  been  the  me<Uom  for  bringing  forward, 
tiirongh  the  opportnnitiea  there  afforded  them,  many  men  who  have 
.won  the  highest  distinctiona  in  practical  soicBoe.' 

In  the  Library  of  the  Maasaohoaetts  Historical  Sodety  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  fifty  pages  entitled:  'Proposah  for  fovmtng  by  Subscript 
-tioB,  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empire,  a  Public  Institution 
for  diffusing  the  Knowledge  and 'fitcilitating  the  general  Introduction 
of  nsefiil  Mechanical  Inventiona  and  Improvementa,  and  for  teach- 
JAg,  by  courses  of  Philosophical  Lectures  and  Experiments,  the 
Application  of  Sdenoe  to  the  Common  Purposes  of  Life/  This 
<eopy,  bearing  the  Autograph  of  Coont  Rumford,  was  presented  by 
Jiim  '  To  his  Excellency  John  A^ams,'  as  from  '  one  of  the  Manag- 
ers of  the  Institution,'  and  was  printed  in  London  in  1790«  The 
Introduction,  signed  by  Ramford,  is  <lated  from  Brompton  Row, 
4ih  March,  in  that  year,  and  makes  nearly  half  of  the  pamphlet, 
^giving  a  very  admirable  aooount  o€  the  <»rigin  of  the  Institution. 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  never  wrote  an  essay  indicating  a  more  prao- 
^cal  sagacity,  or  expressed  in  a  more  direct  and  forcible  style  of 
lucid  composition,  than  chafaoteriae  this  piece  of  RumfordV  His 
aim,  he  says,  is  to  bring  abont  a  cordial  enibrace  between  science 
and  art,  by  enlightening  and  removing  prejudice  agiunst  changes, 
inventions,  and  iraprovemeivts,  and  by  establishing  relations  of  help- 
ful interconne  between  philosophers  and  practi<uil  workmen.  He 
.would  engage  their  united  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
inre,  manufiietures,  and  commeree,  and  for  the  increase  of  domestic 
eomfort  He  saya:  ^The  preeminence  x>f  any  people  is,  and  ought 
ever  to  be,  estimated  by  the  state  of  taste,  iadostry,  and  mechani- 
-  cal  improvement  among  /them.' 

The  writer  adds  a  brief  aceonnt  of  the  history  of  these  '  Pro- 
posals,' and  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  them.  He  avows  that 
he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  all  uaefiil  improvements 
as  dependent  upon  mechanical  agencies  and  the  perfection  of  ; 
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cbinery,  with  skill  in  the  management  of  it,  and  of  considering  that 

the  profit  to  be  thus  gained  was  the  chief  incitement  to  indaatrj. 

The  plan  which  he  now  oflfers  to  the  public  is  the  result  of  his  own 

meditations  as  to  the  means  that  might  most  wisely  be  employed 

to  facilitate  the  general  introduction  of  such  improvements. 

Iq  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796  I  gave  a  fiiint  sketch  of  this  plan  in  mj 
second  Essay;  but  being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  soon  to  Germany,  I 
liad  not  the  leisure  to  pursue  it  farther  at  that  time ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  having  merely  thrown  out  a  loose  idea,  as  it  were  by  accident^ 
which  I  thought  might  possibly  attract  attention.  After  my  return  to  Munich, 
I  opened  myself  more  fully  on  the  subject  in  my  oorreapondenoe  with  my  friends 
in  this  country  [England],  and  particularly  in  my  letters  to  Thomas  Bernard, 
Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active  members  of  tiie  Society  for 
bettering  the  Condition  and  increasing  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor. 

The  Count  subjoins,  in  a  note,  three  letters  of  his  to  Mr.  Bernard, 
dated  at  Munich,  28th  April,  1797,  Idth  May,  1798,  and  8th  June, 
1798.  The  first  of  these  letters  returns  the  writer's  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  honor  done  him  by  his  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  closes 
with  a  characteristic  suggestion  that  visible  examples,  ^by  models,' 
will  advance  its  objects  better  than  will  any  thing  that  can  be  said 
•or  written.  The  third  letter  emphasises  a  welUpointed  hint,  that 
indolent,  selfish,  and  luxurious  persons  ^  must  either  be  allured  or 
shamed  into  action,'  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  ^  to  make  benevo- 
lence fashionable.'  The  writer  also  expresses  his  interest  in  his  cor- 
respondent's 'plan  with  regard  to  BridewelL  A  weU-arranged 
House  of  Industry  is  much  wanted  in  London.'  He  closes  by  ask- 
ing Mr.  Bernard  '  to  read  once  more  the  Proposals  published  in  my 
second  Essay.  I  really  think  that  a  public  establishment  like  that 
there  described,  might  easily  be  formed  in  London,  and  that  it  would 
produce  infinite  good.  I  will  come  to  London  to  assist  you  in  its 
execution  whenever  you  will  in  good  earnest  undertake  it.' 

Returning  to  England  in  September,  1798,  the  Count  says  he 
found  Mr.  Bernard  very  solicitous  for  an  attempt  ior  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  plan.  '  After  several  consultations  that  were  held 
in  Mr.  Bemard*s  apartments  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  at  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  which  several  gentlemen 
assisted  who  are  well  known  as  sealous  promoters  of  useful  improve^ 
ments,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bernard  should  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  the 
general  result  of  these  consultations,  and  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  gentlemen  who  assisted  at  them  that  means  might  be  devised 
ibr  making  an  attempt  to  carry  the  scheme  proposed  into  execution.' 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1799,  the  Count  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  above  named  Society  an  elaborate  and  complete 
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irorking  plan  for  an  Industrial  Institation,  which  they  unanimoasly 
approved.  The  plan  was  presented,  and  circnlated  widely  among 
prominent  men  in  London,  soliciting  suggestions  and  co5peration. 

Fifty-eight  most  respectable  names  had  been  sent  in  before 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers ;  and 
this  hearty  response  induced  some  change  in  the  plan  in  respect  to 
the  first  choice  of  managers,  and  in  regaid  to  an  application  for  a 
charter  before  any  further  organisation. 

Count  Rumford,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  and  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subscribers  had  been  held,  addressed  to  them  a  pamphlet 
containing  all  the  matters  that  have  been  thus  summarized.  It  was 
dated  from  Brompton  Row,  4th  March,  1799,  and  was  intended  to 
prepare  them  for  the  meeting  soon  to  follow.  He  expressed  his 
readiness  to  take  any  part  that  might  be  desired. 
.  ^  The  Proposals,'  d^c,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the  Count,  are 
then  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet,  and  contain  a  complete  plan  for  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  the  Institution,  with 
siinnte  specifications  of  its  objects,  when  carried  into  details. 

Those  objects,  first  stated  comprehensively,  are  '  the  speedy  and 
genera]  diflfiision  of  the  knowledge  of  all  new  and  useful  improve- 
Qients,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they  may  originate ;  and 
teaching  the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  the  improvement 
of  arts  and  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  to  the  increase  of  do- 
Buestic  comfort  and  convenience.'  Efforts  were  to  be  made  to  con- 
fine the  Institution  to  its  proper  limits,  to  give  it  a  solid  foundation, 
and  to  make  it  an  ornament  to  the  capital  and  an  honor  to  the 
Bation.  Spacious  and  airy  rooms  were  to  be  provided  for  receiving 
and  exhibiting  such  new  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements, 
especially  such  contrivances  for  increasing  conveniences  and  com- 
fi>rts,  for  promoting  domestic  economy,  improving  public  taste,  and 
advancing  useful  industry,  as  should  be  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
.  Perfect  and  full-sized  models  of  all  such  mechanical  inventions 
and  improvements  as  would  serve  these  ends  were  to  be  provided 
and  placed  in  a  repository.  The  following  are  the  specifications : 
Cottage  fireplaces  and  kitchen  utensils  for  cottagers;  a  &rm-hou66 
kitchen,  with  its  furnishings ;  a  complete  kitchen,  with  utensils,  for 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune ;  a  laundry,  including  boilers, 
irashing,  ironing,  and  drying  rooms,  for  a  gentleman's  house,  or  for 
a  public  hospital ;  the  most  approved  German,  Swedish,  and  Russian 
stoves  for  heating  rooms  and  passages.  In  order  that  visitors  might 
receive  the  utmost  practical  benefit  from  seeing  these  models,  the 
peculiar  merit  in  each  of  them  should,  as  &r  as  was  possible,  be 
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exhibited  in  ueiicn^  Open  Mmtiey  firepkeesy  with  ornamental  and 
economical  grate%  and  oteamtnta}  itoTe^  made  to  represent  ele- 
gant chimney-jHeeee^  for  kalb  and  Ibr  draiwing  and  eating  Toom% 
were  to  be  exhibited^  with  firea  in  thenx  ll  was  propoeed,  likewue, 
to  exhibit  *  working  nK>deby  on  a  reduced  icale,  of  that  meet  cnri- 
ons  and  most  lieeful  mac^ne,  th»  steam-engine;*  idso^  of  brewers* 
boilersy  with  impvored  ireplacee;  of  distillers'  coppery  with  im^ 
proved  condensers;  of  laige  boilers  for  the  kitchens  of  hospitals; 
and  of  sUps^  C4>ppersy  with  ituprored  fireplaces*  Models  also  were 
to  illustrate  and  to  sorest  improvements  in  rentilating  apparatus  ; 
in  hoi-ho«ises^  lim^-kilns,  and  steam-boilers  for  preparing  food  fof 
stall-fed  cattle;  ill  the  planning  of  cottages,  spinning-wheels,  an<l 
k>oms  ^adapted  to  the  circamstaoces  of  the  poor;'  models  of  newl^ 
invented  machines  alid  knplementa  of  husbattdry ;  models  of  bridgei^ 
of  various  constmctions ;  and,  comprehensirely,  *  models  of  all  stfch 
ether  machines  and  useful  iastroments  as  the  managers  of  the  Insti^ 
tution  shall  deem  worthy  of  the  public  notice/ 

The  second  great  object  of  the  Institution,  namely,  *  teaching  the^ 
dpi^ications  of  seience  to  the  useful  purposes  of  Kfe,'  was  to  be 
secured  by  fitting  up  a  lecture-rooib  for  philosophical  lectures  and 
experiments  with  a  complete  laboratory  and  phiioaophical  apparatU8y> 
and  all  necessary  instruments  for  chemical  and  other  experimentSir 
This  lecture-room  is  to  be  used  for  no  other  purposes  but  those  of 
natural  philosophy  and  j4^ilosophical  chemistry,  and  it  is  to  be  aaade' 
comfortable  and  salubrious  for  subscribers.  The  most  eminent  and 
distinguished  expounders  of  science  are  to  be  exdusively  engaged, 
and  the  managers  are  to  be  strictly  responsibie  for  their  rigid  re- 
striction  of  theif  discourses  to  the  subjects  eonraitted  to  thenk  If 
there  is  room»  nonnsubecribers  may  be  admitted  for  a  small  fee. 

After  the  first  printing  and  distribution  of  these  *  Proposals,'  and 
before  the  Institution  had  received  its  eharteMitle,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors  was  held  al  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  Soho  Square,  March  7,  1799,  the  host  occupying  the  chair.  It 
was  then  found  that  fifty-eight  persons  had  made  themselves  propri- 
etors by  the  coDtributf on  of  Shj  guineas  each.  The  list  contains 
many  distinguished  names  of  scientific  men,  gentlemen^  members 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  nobility,  inelilding  one  bishop. 

It  was  tiien  decided  at  once  to  choose  the  committee  of  managers, 
who  should  be  instructed  to  apply  to  his  Majesty  for  a  charter  for 
the  Institution,  to  lay  an  outline  of  its  plen  before  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  send  it  forth 
to  the  public,  and  to  publi&h  the  procee<fings  in  the  newspapers* 
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We  tam  now  to  another  contemponuy  pablicstion  which  presents 
to  Of  the  organised  completion  of  the  estabUihment  in  the  concep* 
tion  and  initiation  of  which  Count  Rnmford  had  exercieed  snch 
iDgennity  and  practical  wiedom,  and  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
so  zealously  engaged.  It  is  a  publication  in  quarto  form,  of  ninety* 
two  pages,  bearing  the  following  title:  'Ihe  Prospectus,  Charter, 
Ordinances,  and  By-Laws  of  the  Royal  Inststution  of  Oreat  Britain. 
Together  with  Lists  of  the  Proprietors  and  Subscribers;  and  an 
Appendix.  London.  Printed  for  the  Royal  Institution.  1800.' 
It  bears  a  vignette  of  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
a  flourishing  and  firuit-beaiii^  tree  sprouting  out  of  a  mural  crown, 
the  circle  being  surmounted  by  the  Royal  ciown  of  Britain.  The 
King  appears  as  Patron,  the  o€5cers  of  the  Institution  were  ap- 
pointed by  him-  at  its  formation,  the  Barl  of  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham bebg  President ;  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Egremont,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Vice-Presidents;  the  Earls  of  Besshorough, 
Egremont,  and  of  Morton,  being  respectively  the  first-named  on 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  Managers, — on  the  flrst  of  which,  to 
serve  for  three  years,  is  Count  Rumford.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  Earl  Spencer,  lead  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  Visitors.  The  whole  list  proves  with  what  a  power  of 
patronage,  as  well  as  with  what  popularity  and  enthusiasm,  the  en- 
terprise was  initiated.  Dr.  Thomas  Oarnett,  Pro£  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy and  Chemistry,  T.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Treas.  Home  and  Foreign 
Secretary,  Legal  Council,  a  Solicitor,  and  a  Clerk,  complete  the  list 

The  charter  of  the  Institution  passed  the  royal  seals  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1800.  The  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  coming  March  was 
appointed  for  organization  under  it  Count  Rnmford  is  named 
among  the  grantees,  and  its  provisions  conform  substantially  to  its 
own  well- wrought  plan  already  described.  The  ordinances,  by-laws, 
and  regalations  of  the  Institution,  which  are  likewise  for  the  most 
part  adjusted  to  that  plan,  and  provide  for  carrying  it  into  details 
of  efficiency  and  practical  benefit,  indicate  the  agency  of  the  master- 
spirit of  the  whole  enterprise.  Precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  the  influences  of  jealousy  and  favoritism  in  its  membership 
and  administration,  and  to  hold  it  strictly  and  generously  to  its 
prime  purposes  of  benefiting  the  public  by  research,  the  diffusion 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  service  of  the  more  homely  and 
economical  interests  of  humanity.  The  managers  are  to  furnish 
the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  and  the  repository  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  to  provide  an  able  chemist 
as  a  teaching  and  demonstrating  professor,  and  also  to  engage  other 
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profeason  and  lectoien  m  experimeotal  and  mechamcal  philosopby. 
No  political  subject  is  to  be  eren  mentioned,  and  no  tbemes  intro- 
duced which  are  disconnected  with  the  objects  of  the  Institution. 
.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1800,  the  Count  was  residing  in  the  house 
of  the  Institution,  and  he  was  requested,  as  long  as  he  did  so,  to 
superintend  all  the  works,  the  servants,  and  the  workmen.  He 
continued  in  the  house  until  July  6,  1801,  when  it  was 

Besokfed,  That  Count  Rumlbrd  be  requested  to  continue  bis  general  soperin* . 
teodence  of  the  works  g^ing  on  at  the  house  of  the  Institution,  agreeably  to 
the  several  resolutions  of  the  managers  in  that  respect^  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  had  oontinoed  to  reside  in  the  house. 

Count  Rumford  reported,  that,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Young  respect- 
ing his  engagement  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal 
Institution  and  editor  of  the  journals,  together  with  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  house.  And  '  it  appearing  from  his  report  that 
Dr.  Young  is  a  man  of  abilities  equal  to  these  undertakings,  it  was 
^BaoUfedj  That  Count  Rumford  be  authorised  to  engage  Dr.  Young  in  the 
aforesaid  capecitiesy  at  a  salary  of  £300  per  armwn,* 

.  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  life  of  his  brother.  Sir 
Humphry,  gives  a  sketch  of  his  connection  with  the  Royal  InstitUr . 
tion  as  assistant  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  director  of  the  laboratory. 
While  recognizing  very  fully  the  promising  inauguration  of  the  new 
Institution,  and  the  signal  services  which  have  been   performed 
through  it,  this  biographer  hardly  does  justice  to  the  claims  of 
Count  Rumford  as  its  master-spirit,  or  to  his  agency  in  bringing  Sir 
Humphry  upon  the  scene  where  he  won  his  first  eminent  distinctions. 
The  laboratory  of  the  Institution  was  constructed  and  equipped  . 
after  plans  drawn  by  the  Count ;  and  when  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  Davy*s  investigations  on  heat,  he  at  once  wrote  to  the 
young  chemist,  inviting  him  to  London,  and  having  become  satisfied  . 
with  his  talents  and  eminent  qualifications  as  a  lecturer  proposed 
for  his  consideration  the  management  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
post  of  assistant  professor.    He  then,  February  16, 1801,  writes : — 

In  oonsequence  of  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  you  respecting  jour  en- 
gaging  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  I  this  day  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Managers  of  the  Institution,  at  their  Meeting:  (Present, 
Sir  Joseph  Banka  Earl  of  Morton,  Count  Rumford,  and  Richard  Clark,  Esq,) 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Proposal  I  made  to  them  was 
approved,  and  the  following  BcMolution  unanimously  taken  by  them : 

'  Beaobfed,  That  Mr.  Davy  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  . 
the  capacity  of  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Director  of  the  Chemical 
'  Laboratory,  and  assistant  Editor  of  the  Journals  of  tljie  Institution. 

On  the  10th  of  March  following  the  Managers'  minutes  add : 

Cbunt  Rumford  reported  that  Mr.  Davy  arrived  at  the  Institution  on  Wednes-  ' 
daj,  the  11th  of  March,  1801,  and  took  possesBion  of  his  situation. 
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Under  these  ampiceB  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
entered  on  its  career  of  beneficent  action.  Dr.  Young  gave  his 
first  lecture  on  the  20th  of  January,  1802,  and  in  1807  published 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  his  lectures  and  studies  for  the  same  under 
the  title  of  ^A  Caurte  of  Lectures  on  Natural  PkUoeaphy  and  the 
Mechanical  Arts^  1570  pages  and  58  plates.  He  was  followed 
in  this  line  by  Dr.  John  Dalton,  who  was  succeeded  in  1853  by 
Prof.  John  Tyndall.  Profc  Davy  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  in 
1802,  of  which  a  Syllabus  was  published  in  the  same  year.  He  gave 
his  last  lecture  April  9,  1812,  the  day  after  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Prince  Begent  and  the  eve  of  his  nuptials  with  Mrs.  Apreece,  a 
union  which  made  him  master  of  a  large  fortune.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Michael  Faraday,  who  became  Davy's  assistant  in  1815, 
and  lectured  before  the  Institution  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  living  on  the  premises  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

In  1833,  two  chairs,  one  of  chemistry  and  the  other  of  physiol- 
ogy were  founded  by  Mr.  John  Fuller;  and  in  1638,  Mrs.  Acton 
invested  the  sum  of  1,000/.  from  the  income  of  which  the  Royal 
Institution  awards  once  in  seven  years  100  guineas  to  the  author^ 
of  the  best  essay  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  as  manifested 
hy  scientific  discoveries. 

The  Royal  Institution  at  the  present  time  embraces  the  following 

objects:  (1)  To  stimulate  to  scientific  and  literary  researches;  (2) 

to  teach  the  principles  of  inductive  and  experimental  science;  (3) 

to  show  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  different  arts  of 

life;  (4)  to  afibrd  opportunities  for  study.    It  comprises: 

1.  PiMic  Ledums^  designed  to  supply  what  books  or  private  instractioQ  can 
rarely  give,  Damely,  experimental  exhibitions,  comprehensive  designs  or  detailed 
descriptions  of  objects  connected  with  science  or  art  They  usoally  embrace  a 
abort  coarse  at  Chriatmaa,  and  at  least  six  ooorsesi  before  and  after  Easter,  the 
season  extending  firom  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June.  The 
usual  subjects  of  these  courses  are  some  of  the  branches  of  the  science  of  in- ' 
doctlon,  BQoh  as  mechanics,  chemistry,  heat,  light,  electricity,  astronomy,  geol- 
offy,  botany,  and  physiology.  There  are  also,  on  occasion,  courses  upon  subjects 
of  general  interest,  such  as  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  music.* 

'.  2.  Weeldy  meetinga  of  the  members  of  the  Institution.  These  meetings  take 
place  every  Friday  evening  during  the  season.  They  were  established  in  1826, 
the  members  having  each  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  of  his  friends  by 
ticket  The  object  of  these  reunions  is  to  bring  into  contact  men  of  letters  and 
savants,  and  to  furnish  the  opportunity  of  communicating,  by  discourses  in  the 
amphitheater,  either  new  views  or  new  applications  of  known  truths,  or  of 
demonstrating  experimentally  and  of  rendering  familiar  by  description  new  re* 

•  Of  thaw  ooaiMi  we  notlee  .^EUwumtarf  SkeUkeg  ^  Marcl  PkiUttpkt,  by  Rev.  Bydoey 
Smith,  IBOft^OmbHilMd  in  ISfQ);  OHgim ^  0>>glM<<m 9mA  tJU ISimMv  CmtdHiam  ^  JMmi, 
180B,  by  Sir  John  Lobboek ;  Jr€kUteiur§  ^  the  Hwmam  Bod^f,  by  Prof.  Humphrey ;  OmMtry 
^  FycteMff  PrtimeU,  by  Prof.  Odlinf.  1870;  SdenM  qf  Lmgucge,  by  Max  Mull«r,  1801; 
Half  im  the  MUdU  Jlge^^  M.  LimHi,  1658;  CmrtM  tf  LeetWM  mi  £faMlmi,  by  Whtwtlb 
Fanday,  Pagat,  and  other  eminent  men,  in  1693-4. 
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salts  which  hare  been  recently  reoordbd  fai  the  edentlfle  memoin  ofphfloeophie 
societies.  Bxtracts  finom  these  disoouneSi  prepued  bj  the  speakers,  are  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  oopy  of  which  is  sent  to  each 
member.  The  Praceodinqs  began  to  appear  in  1851 ;  they  oonstitote  a  sequel 
to  the  Journals  ot  the  InsUtUtion,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1802. 

3.  A  laboratory^  for  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  the  chemical  and 
electrical  sdences,  by  means  of  original  investigations  and  experimenta  It  is 
in  this  laboratory  that  the  resttarobes  of  Davy  and  of  Fkiaday  were  made^ 
embracing  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

4k,  A  library  of  about  50,000  voKimea,  comprising  tlie  best  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  and  of  the  fiitheca  of  the  Church;  histories  of  the 
English  counties;  works  of  science  and  literature,  of  art  and  archsology; 
memoirs  of  the  principal  sdentilSc  academies  and  institutioos  of  the  worki,  &c 

6.  4  reading  haUfor  tiudy.  Here  are  to  be  found  various  series  of  memoin 
and  scientific  publications,  whether  English,  French,  Germau,  or  Italian,  and  a 
greaC  number  of  works  relating  to  the  natural,  medksal,  and  mathematical  sciences. 

&  A  reading-room  for  Joumala^  fumisbed  with  the  principal  reviews,  magik 
sines,  and  journals  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Institution  sub- 
scribes to  a  circulating  Ilbrsry  with  the  view  of  giving  the  members  tax  oppor^ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  newest  works  as  soon  as  pubMshed* 

7.  A  museum^  containing  a  large  selection  of  specimens  of  mineralogy  and 
geology,  collected  by  Davy,  Hatchett,  Wollaston,  Ac^  and  much  of  the  original 
apparatus  empk>yed  by  (Vivendish,  I^vy,  Faraday,  and  others  who  have  been 
professors  of  the  establishment;  together  with  many  other  objects,  given  in 
mat  part  by  the  members.  The  ooUection  of  minerals  dates  from  the  year  1804 
uonnected  with  this  collection,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  an  o(Boe  or  bureau 
of  assay  for  the  advancement  of  mineralogy  and  metalology,  and  virtually  a 
iSbAooZ  of  Mines. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ceant  Bamford  could  not  have  wit- 
nessed the  successive  discoveries  of  Davy  and  Faraday,  bat  in  inaa- 
gnrating  the  work  of  the  Institntion  a  difference  sprang  ap  between 
him  and  Dr.  Gkimett,  which  in  a  short  time  invohred  some  of  the 
managers,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Chtmett  on  the  15th  of 
Jane,  1801,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Connt  Romford  from  all  active 
participation  in  its  affairs  after  he  retomed  to  the  continent  in  May, 
1802,  the  date  of  his  last  report  to  the  managers*  His  pUns  wefe 
largely  in  advance  of  his  co-workers,  and  required  his  own  fertiHtf 
of  resources  and  the  power  of  enlbroing  the  cooperation  of  others 
for  their  execution. 

Count  Rumford  before  leaving  England  in  1802,  had  erected  at 
Brompton  a  residence  for  himself  full  of  novel  and  convenient  de^ 
vices  of  his  own  design,  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  economy  of  the 
occupants,  which  was  for  several  yearn  one  of  the  show-houses  for 
curious  sight-seers.  This  house  he  gave  to  his  daughter.  After  his 
marriage  to  the  widow  of  the  eminent  chemist,  Lavoisier,  he  re- 
sided  in  Paris  four  years ;  and  after  their  separation  (by  mutual  coup 
sent)  in  1808,  he  retired  to  Auteuil  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  and  experiments  in  heat*— the  subject 
of  his  earliest  and  his  latest  communications  to  the  scientiAc 
world,  and  in  which  he  achieved  results  absolutely  new  and  valua- 
ble, both  to  science  and  art 
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Piropotod  Sektm  to-  America  m  1799. 
The  nnvtl  and  cireolfttioii  in  America  of  the  report  that  Connt 
Rumfordy  supposed  to  have  fiaallj  left  the  service  of  Bavaria,  in- 
tended to  return  to  his  native  country,  met  here  a  hearty  interest 
with  his  manv  friends*  He  had  already  begun  to  receive  in  Amer- 
ica marks  <f  public  regard.  Judge  Tudor,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
having  nominated  Count  Bumford  as  a  corresponding  member,  he 
was  elected  as  such  at  a  nteeting  of  the  Society  on  January  30, 
1798.  The  following  cordial  letter  was  received  from  him  in  re- 
sponse, and  having  been  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  July 
19, 1798,  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  it  was  voted  that  it  be 
published  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers^  and  that  a  set  of  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Society,  handsomely  bound  in  four  volumes,  be  sent 
to  the  Count  In  aclcnowledgment  of  this  attention,  the  Count 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  writes: 

There  are  few  things  whidi  oonld  flfTonl  me  such  heartfelt  satisfliction  ae  to 
be  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Society  to  oome  and  take 
my  place  among  them.  I  have  ever  loved  my  native  coonlTy  with  the  fondest 
aftction;  and  the  liberality  I  hare  ezperienoed  flrom  my  oountrymen-^their 
moderation  in  sooceea,  and  their  consummate  pmdenoe  in  the  use  of  their  ht^ 
dependence,  have  attached  me  to  tbem  by  all  the  ties  of  Gratitude,  Esteem, 
and  Admiration. 

Count  Rumford,  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
became  a  warm  and  faithful  friend  of  his  native  country,  holdbg 
correspondence  with  many  of  its  citazens,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  plans,  and  sent  his  works,  and  generously  dividing  among 
its  literary  and  scientific  institutions  his  benevolent  endowments. 
Be  also,  when  in  England,  and  afterward  when  in  Franee,  main* 
tained  the  closest  social  relations  with  Americans  resident  in  those 
countries  either  as  officials  of  our  government  or  in  private  life. 
Among  his  most  intimate  friends  in  London  at  this  time  was  the 
American  Ambassador,  Hon.  Rufus  King  who,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  under  President  John  Adams,  writes  r 

Count  Ramford,  late  Sir  Bei^min  Thompson,  whose  name  and  history  are 
nrobably  known  to  yoo,  and  whose  talents  and  aeryices  have  procured  the  most 
oenefldal  eatabliahments  and  reforms  in  Bavaria,  Was  lately  named  by  the 
Elector  to  be  his  Minister  at  Uiis  Ckxirt.  On  his  arrival  he  has  been  informed, 
that,  being  a  British  subject,  it  was  contrary  to  usage  to  receive  him,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  be  admowledged.  The  intr%ues  and  opposition  against 
which  he  had  for  some  years  made  head  in  Bavaria  probably  made  him  desire 
the  mission  to  England.  The  refusal  that  he  has  here  met  with  has  decided 
him  to  return  and  settle  hiatiself  in  America.  He  pioposes  to  establish  himself 
at  or  near  Cambridge,  to  live  there  in  the  ofaarader  of  a  German  Count,  to  re* 
nounce  all  political  expectations,  and  devote  hfanself  to  literaiy  pursuits.  His 
connections  in  this  country  are  strictly  literary,  and  his  knowledge,  particularlv 
in  the  Military  Department^  may  be  of  great  use  to  us.  The  Count  is  well 
acquainted  with  and  has  had  much  experience  in  the  establishment  of  Cannon 
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FouDdries;  that  which  he  established  in  Bayaria  is  spoken  of  in  very  high 
terms,  as  well  as  his  improTements  in  the  moauting  of  flying  artillery. 

He  poesesses  an  extensive  Military  Library^  and  aasoree  me  that  he  wishes 
nothing  more  than  to  be  useftil  to  our  country.  I  make  this  communication  by 
his  desire,  and  my  wish  is  that  he  may  be  well  receiyed,  as  I  am  persuaded  that 
his  principles  are  good,  and  his  talents  and  information  uncommonly  extensive. 
It  is  possible  that  attempts  may  be  made  to  misrepresent  his  political  opinions; 
ftt)m  the  inquiry  that  I  have  made  on  this  head,  I  am  conTince<Lthat  his  politi'> 
cal  sentiments  are  correct  Be  good  enough  to  oommonioate  tfts  letter  to  the 
President.* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  King,  dated  March  Id,  1709,  the  Count  writes: 

Tou  will  recollect  that  in  a  conversation  we  had  at  your  house  on  the  great 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  Military 
School  or  Academy,  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  so  useful  an  institution  I  should  be  happy  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Academy,  of  my  collection  of  Military  Books,  Flans,  Drawings,  and 
Models.  I  now  repeat  this  offer,  and  with  a  request  to  you  that  you  would  make 
it  known  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  you  would 
let  me  know  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  whether  this  offer  will  be  accepted. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1790,  Mr.  King  oommnnicated  to 

Coant  Bamford  an  invitation  from  the  Gk>yemment  to  resume  hi^ 

residence  in  this  country,  and  to  enter  its  Military  service. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  we  have  made  provision  for  the  institution  of  a 
Military  Academy,  and  we  wish  to  commit  its  formation  to  your  experience^ 
and  its  future  government  to  your  care.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
send  you  a  detailed  account  of  our  Militafv  establi^ment^  which  Indeed  would 
be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Laws  on  which  it  depends;  these  are 
in  my  possession,  and  shall  be  pat  into  your  hands  if  yon  desire  it.  In  addition 
to  the  Superintendence  of  the  Military  Academy,  I  am  authorised  to  offer  you 
the  appointment  of  Inspector-General  of  the  ArtUleiy  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  shall,  moreover,  be  disposed  to  give  to  you  such  rank  and  emoluments,  con- 
sistent with  existing  provisions,  and  with  what  has  already  been  settled  upon 
the  former  of  these  heads,  as  would  be  likely  to  afford  you  satis&ction,  and  ta 
secure  to  us  the  advantages  of  your  service. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proposition  for  his  return  to  America 
originated  with  Count  Rumford  himself  and  was  warmly  seconded 
by  his  friends.  No  doubt  he  would  have  accepted  the  honorable 
trusts  thus  proffered  to  him  had  he  not  found  himself  most  kbori- 
ously  and  hopefully  employed  in  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  London  as  already  described. 

Although  we  have  extended  this  memoir  much  beyond  our  original  plan,  so 
deeply  have  we  become  interested  in  the  broadly  beneficent  work  of  Count 
Rumford  as  set  forth  hi  the  Life  by  Dr.  Ellis,  we  find  in  revising  the  same  that 
we  have  omitted  to  mention  the  legacy  of  his  daughter  Sarah,  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  where  she  died  Dec  2,  1862,  of  a  portion  of  the 
Bolfe  estate,  and  $16,000  in  money  Hncluding  the  $2,000  given  to  her  by  her 
fkther  for  this  purpose)  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  institution  to. 
be  known  as  '  the  Bolfe  and  Rumford  Asylum  for  the  poor  and  needy,  particu*. 
larly  for  young  females  without  mothers.*  The  children  received  must  be 
natives  of  Concord.    The  money  bequest  in  1876  amounted  to  over  $60,000. 

*  Pmideot  Adama  in  a  letter  (94th  Jnne,  17D9,)  to  Beeretary  McHmry  (War  Dapartment)  re- 
mark! :  *  For  five  or  eix  year*  past  I  hava  bean  vary  attaotiva  to  the  ahaneter  of  this  geotlaroaii, 
and  have  read  eoma  of  hn  •mm  Frma  tiiaea  I  have  fornad  aa  aelaan  for  hie  ganiat,  talante,. 
aoterpriia,  and  banaTolanoe,  wbteh  will  eeeaia  him  from  ma,  in  oaaa  ha  return*  to  hit  native 
eountiT,  a  recaption  at  kind  and  civil  at  it  mav  ba  in  our  power  to  five  him.  Bat  you  know  the 
diflHeoftiet  which  thoee  lantlMaea  faava^  who  kit  the  eonotry  at  ha  did,  either  to  give  or  reoaivt 
certain  latiifltetioii.* 
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BEVSFJLCnON  TO  THS  AMM&IQAV  AOADKHT  OV  ABTB  AVD  BOiEKCSB, 

On  the  12th  of  Jaly,  1706,  Count  Rumford,  then  in  London,  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  the  following 
paragraph  is  the  substance : 

81R, — Desiroua  of  oontribating  efflcaciouBly  to  the  advanoemeDt  of  a  branch  of 
Kience  whict  baa  long  employed  mj  attention,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  the  highest  importanoe  to  mankind,  and  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a 
.  lasting  testimony  of  my  respect  for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sctenoes^ 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  that  the  Academy  would  do  me  the  honor  to  ac- 
cept Five  Thousand  Dollars,  three  per  cent  slock  in  the  iUnds  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  which  stock  I  have  actually  purchased,  and  which  I 
beg  leave  to  transfer  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Academy,  to  the  end  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  same  may  be  by  them,  and  by  their  successors,  received  from  time  to 
time,  forever,  and  the  amount  of  the  same  applied  and  given  once  every  second 
vear,  as  a  premium,  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  disooveiy  or  uaeAil 
improvement,  which  shall  be  made  and  published  by  printing,  or  in  any  way 
made  known  to  the  public,  in  any  part  of  the  Gontment  of  America^  or  in  any 
of  the  American  Islandsi  during  the  preceding  two  years,  on  Heat,  or  on  light; 
the  preference  always  being  given  to  such  discoveries  as  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Academy,  tend  roost  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind. 

Connt  Rumford,  who  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
'  Society  of  London,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  1770,  had  been  elected  a  Foreign  Honoraiy  Member  of  the 
American  Academy  in  May,  1789.  By  this  donation*  ho  testified, 
in  a  highly  liberal  manner,  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  improvement  in  the  useful  arts  in  the  country  of  his 
birth,  and  to  men  who  constitute  its  membership.  Down  to  1839, 
not  a  single  award  of  the  Rumford  Medal  had  been  made.  Dr. 
Ellis  remarks :  *The  Academy  took  immediate  measures  to  circu- 
late through  the  publio  prints  the  knowledge  that  it  had  an  honor- 
able award  at  its  disposal  for  all  who  were  entitled  to  receive  iV 
The  correspondence  and  applications  on  its  files,  and  the  numerous 
reports  of  its  investigating  conunittees,  prove  that  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  notoriety  as  to  the  ^ts  and  objects  of  its  trusteeship, 
nor  of  a  disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  all  who  sought  a  hearing 
'from  it.    But  no  award  was  made  prior  to  1886. 

In  1829,  a  Committee  of  the  Academy  submitted  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  fund,  and  a  plan  for  the  better  realization  of  the 
intentions  of  the  founder.  '  By  constant  accumulation  the  fond  has 
cow  increased  to  the  sum  of  nearly  $20,000.  The  history  of  sci- 
ence in  other  countries  unites  with  our  own  experience  to  con- 
vince us  that  Count  Rnmford's  plan,  contemplating  the  assignment 
of  a  biennial  premium  for  important  discoveries  or  useful  improve. 

*  in  Um  mom  tmt  Coont  Runford  donated  to  the  Roysl  Society,  London,  th«  ram  of  £IJOOO 


*  In  tJM  MOM  TMT  Uoont  Kunrord  donated  to  the  Koyal  Society,  London,  tbo  ram  or  Xl,«w 

J  DOW  XS,430).  the  inMmt  of  which  to  bo  applied  to  the  mtm  ob^te  and  on  the  Mine  con- 
itioot  as  hit  donation  to  the  Aroeriean  Academy.    Amonc  the  leeipienta  of  the  Bovnl  Society's 
"      *  -      -    •  -    ~       Ml,  Poibee,  BiU,  MeOoQi, 
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ment  on  light  and  heat  first  made  pnhUc  wiAin  two  years  preced- 
ing, and  interrupted  onlj  bj  ^  occasional  non-adjndications,**  is 
absolutely  impracticable^'  To  relieve  the  IVustees  of  embarrass- 
ment, the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  authorised  by  the  Legislature 
to  make  award  of  a  gold  and  silver  medal  to  the  author  of  any  im- 
portant discovery  or  useful  improvement  on  beat  or  on  lights 
calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  mankiod. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed,  Unt  the  plaintifb  may  ap- 
propriate from  time  to  time,  as  the  same  can  advantaffeously  be  done,  the 
rwidue  of  the  income  of  said  iUnd  hereafter  to  be  receivec^  and  not  so  as  afore- 
•said  awarded  in  premiums,  to  the  purchase  of  sach  books  and  papers  and 
philosophical  apparatus  (to  be  the  property  of  said  AcademjX  and  in  making 
such  publications  or  procuring  such  lectures,  experiments,  or  inveatigations,  as 
shall  in  their  opink>n  best  fii^ilitato  and  encourage  Uie  making  of  discoveries 
.and  Improvements  which  may  merit  the  premiums  soasafbresaid  to  be  by  them 
awarded.  And  that  the  hooka,  papers,  and  apparatus  so  purchased  shall  be 
used,  and  such  lectures,  experiments,  and  investigations  be  delivered  and  made, 
either  in  the  said  Academy  or  elsewhere,  as  the  plaintiflh  shall  think  best 
adapted  to  promote  such  disooveries  and  improvements  as  aforesaid,  and  either 
by  the  Rumford  Professor  of  Harvard  University  or  by  any  other  person  or 
persons,  as  to  the  pkMntiffs  shall  from  time  to  time  seem  best 

In  the  year  1839,  the  Academy  gave,  fkom  (Jhe  interest  of  thiB 
Rumford  Fund,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollan  to  Dr.  Hare,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  consideration  of  his  invention  of  the  compound  blow- 
pipe and  his  improvements  in  galvanic  apparatus. 

The  Rumford  Medal  was  awarded  by  ti>e  Academy,  in  1862,  to 
John  B.  Ericsson  for  his  caloric  engine.  In  1866,  the  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Daniel  Treadweli,  former  Rumford  Professor  in  Harvard 
College,  for  improvements  in  the  management  of  beat  On  Febru- 
ary 26,  1867,  Uie  Medal  was  presented  to  Alvan  Clark  for  improve- 
ment in  the  lens  of  the  refracting  telescope. 

On  January  11,  1870,  the  Medal  was  presented  to  George  H. 
Corliss  of  Providence,  B.  L,  for  improvements  in  the  steam-engine. 

The  Rumford  Fund,  in  1870,  exceeded  $87,000. 

LAST  WIU^-HnUOBFAOnOK  TO  BABViaD  OOLUBOB. 

Count  Rumford  ezecutsd  his  last  will  and  testament  while  he  waa 
on  a  visit  at  the  chateau  of  his  friend,  Daniel  Parker,  Esq.,  at  Dra- 
veil,  September  28,  1812.  The  testator  desoribes  himself  as 
'  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Romford,  Knight  of  the  illustrious 
orders  of  the  White  Eagle  and  of  St  Stanislaus,  lieutenant-General 
in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavariai  residing  pow  at 
Auteuil,  Department  of  Paris.'  He  appointa  Baron  Deless^  and 
Mr.  Parker  his  executors.    Lafayette  is  one  of  the  three  witnesses. 

To  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  he  bequeathed 
an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  the  reversion  of  the  anna- 
ity  of  four  hundred  to  his  daughter,  and  also  the  reversion  of  his 
whole  estate,  certain  specified  annuities  being  reserved :— - 
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'Fer  the  purpose  of  fomding;  under  the  direction  end  g^DTemment  of  the 
Corporation,  Oveneete^  and  GoremorB  of  that  UniverBity,  a  new  inetitation  and 
pTofeaeoTBhip,  in  order  to  teach  bj  regolar  conrseB  of  academical  and  publio 
lectofeB,  aocompanied  with  proper  ezperixnentB,  the  ntilitj  of  the  phvBical  and 
maJtbenatioal  aciencee  for  the  unproTement  of  the  uBefal  arts,  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  induBtiy,  proaperitj,  bappinees,  and  well-being  of  Society. 

*I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  OoTemment  of  the  United  States  of  North 
Amenca«  all  mj  Books,  Plans,  nnd  Designs  relating  to  Military  affiurs,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  library,  or  in  the  If  oseum  of  the  MUitary  Academy  of  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  an  Aoademy  of  this  nature  shall  have  been  established. 

The  Bamford  Profeasorship  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences was  established  in  the  College  by  the  Corporation  in  October, 
1816,  and  statutes  pronded  for  it  were  approved  by  the  Overseers. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  a  highly  distinguished  physician  of  Boston, 
.«nd  a  gentleman  of  large  coltiire  in  art  and  science,  was  elected 
and  confirmed  as  the  first  Bamford  Professor,  and  was  inaugarated 
on  the  11th  of  the  following  December.  On  this  occasion  Dr. 
Bigelow  delivered  a  most  appropriate,  and  instructive  address. 

'To  the  country  of  his  birth  Count  Rumford  has  bequeathed  his  fortune  and 
his  fiune.  The  lessons  of  patriotism  whidi  we  [offioere  and  students  of  the  Col- 
lege] should  learn  from  his  memorable  life  are  important  and  convincing.  It 
should  teach  us  to  respect  onrseives,  to  value  our  resources,  to  cultivate  our 
lalent&  Let  those  who  would  depredate  our  native  genius  recollect  that  he 
was  an  American.  Let  those  who  would  make  us  the  dependents  and  tributa* 
ries  of  the  Old  world  recollect  that  he  has  instructed  mankind.  Let  those  who 
would  despond  as  to  our  future  destinies  remember  that  his  eye,  which  had 
wandered  over  (he  continent  and  capitals  of  Europe,  settled  ^t  last  upon  the 
rising  prospects  of  the  Western  world.  For  one  who  is  destined  to  labor  in  the 
path  that  he  has  marked  out^  and  to  ibUow  with  his  eyes  though  not  with  his 
steps,  the  brilliancy  of  such  a  career,  it  may  suffice  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  honor  that  has  befidlen  him ;  that  he  is  sensible  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  example  before  him :  that  he  believes  that  the  true  end  of 
philosophy  is  to  be  usefhl  to  mankind ;  and  that  be  will  cheerfiUly  and  anxiously 
enter  upon  the  duties  that  await  him;  happy  if  by  his  efforts  he  can  hope  to 
add  a  naraeless  stone  to  the  moanment  of  phUanthropy  and  science  that  com- 
nemoratea  the  name  of  Ann  of  whom  it  may  in  troth  be  said  that  he  lived  for 
the  world,  and  that  he  died  for  his  country. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  Bigelow  were  published  in  Bos* 
ton,  in  1829,  in  a  volnme  entitled  Uie  EkmenU  of  Technology,  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  Professorship  by  Daniel  Tread  well  (1834^5 ;) 
by  Eben  Norton  Horsford  (1847-^8),  and  Wolcott  Gibbs  (1868). 

The  Rumford  Professorship  Fund  was  credited  by  the  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  College  in  ISlO  at  $52,848. 

Count  Rumford  died  at  his  own  residence  at  Auteuil  on  the  21st  of  August^ 
1814  at  the  age  of  sixty-oneL  IC  Benjamin  Deleasert  pronounced  an  address 
over  his  grave  on  the  24th,  and  Baion  Guvier  delivered  an  ^loge  npon  the  de- 
eeased  before  his  associates  of  the  French  Institute  in  January,  1816,  in  which 
he  does  justioe  to  his  genius  in  soienoe  and  his  eminently  successful  labors. 

As  an  author,  the  American  Aeadenj  of  Sciences  have  erected  the  most  ap- 
propriate monument  in  issuing  a  complete  and  splendid  edition  of  Rumford's 
fiNays  and  other  publications  with  his  Life,  by  Rev.  George  Ellis,  D.  D.,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire  for  a  fiiU  understanding  of  the  career  and  character 
of  Benjamin  Thompson,  Baronet,  and  Count  of  Rumford. 
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The  grave  of  Bamford  in  the  cemetery  of  AQteofl  is  mariced  by  a  horizontal 
stone,  on  which  stands  a  perpendicular  monament  six  feet  high,  six  in  width, 
and  three  and  a  half  in  thickness ;  both  are  of  marblOk  on  which  are  inscrip- 
tions— giving  his  official  titles  in  Bavaria,  France,  and  England.  His  most  ap- 
propriate aqd  significant  monuments  are  in  Manich — In  the  Maximillian  Strasse, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  Garden,  itself  the  fitting  memorial  of  his 
public  spirit  In  the  Life  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  letter  fi!om  the  United  States  Oonsoi 
(G.  Henry  Horstmann)  describing  the  Statues  and  the  Garden  or  Park: 

'The  bronze  statue  of  Count  Bnmford  stands  in  the  Maximillian  Strasse,  the 
finest  street  of  Munich,  perhaps  of  any  city  of  Europe.  It  is  at  this  part  four 
hundred  feet  wide,  planted  with  quadruple  rows  of  trees,  the  crimson-blossomed 
wild  chestnut,  and  the  American  sycamore,  vrith  wide  pa/rteirea  of  flowers  and 
grass-plots  on  either  side  the  pavement,  and  shady  walks  between,  ftimished 
with  garden  sofas  for  pedestrians.  The  monument  stands  in  fi-ont  of  the  new 
government  offices,  an  imposing  building  in  Italian  Gothic^  with  some  seven 
hundred  feet  front  To  the  right  of  this  statue  stands  one  to  General  Deroy. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  in  fh>nt  of  the  National  Museum, — a 
.  lai*ge  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  befbre  mentioned  building, — stand 
in  symmetrical  positions,  Frauenhofer,  the  astronomer  and  inventor,  and  Schel- 
ling,  the  philoso[)her.  the  tutor  of  Eling  Maximillian,  erected,  as  the  inscription 
says,  by  his  'grateful  scholar.^  These  four  memorials  are  all  of  uniform  size, 
the  figures  being  ten  feek,  English,  standing  on  granite  pedestals  of  eleven  feel 
in  height  The  statue  of  Count  Bumford  was  modeled  by  Professor  Caspar 
Zumbusch,  of  Munich,  was  cast  at  the  Boyal  Bronze  Foundiy  here,  by  Ferdi- 
nand von  MUUer,  and  was  erected  in  1867.  The  inscription  on  the  firont  of  the 
pedestal  is: — 

BSMAjnH  Thohpsom 
Giaf 

▼on  Bamfuid. 
and  on  the  reverse : — 

Efriebtet  von 

Masimiluan  Iln  KoiBif 

von  Bnyen. 

'  On  a  scroll  m  the  hand  of  Bumford  is  inscribed,— 

'Ei«li 
An 


'Scarcely  a  city  in  the  world  can  boast  a  finer  park  than  that  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  creative  mind  of  Count  Bumford;  and  every  citizen  of  Munich 
feels  grateful  to  the  man  tlirough  whose  labor  a  dreary  waste  of  pebbly  strand 
and  marshy  ground  has  been  converted  into  a  garden,  bearing  on  its  broad 
breast  the  stateliest  forest  trees,  groves  of  shady  elms  and  beeches,  with  wide 
stretches  of  undulating  lawns  between,  and  enlivened  with  streams  of  water, 
now  meandering  under  wide-spreading  branches  of  overarching  bushes,  and  at 
the  foot  of  towering  hemlocks,  now  stretching  out  into  a  wide  lake  with  green 
islands  in  its  center,  and  now  dashing  over  rodcs  in  roaring  cascades,  and  all  sup- 
plied by  arms  of  the  rushing  Isar,  which  have  been  led  here  to  beautify  the  spot 

'  The  English  Garden,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  park  of  six  hundred  acres.  Its 
length  is  three  and  a  half  English  miles,  its  breadth  about  one  and  a  half  wiles. 
It  was  planned  and  carried  out  in  1789,  by  Count  Bumford,  at  that  time  one  of 
tlie  Ministera  of  the  Elector  Carl  Theodore.  It  was  subsequently  enlarf^ed  and 
improved  by  Maximillian  Joseph,  the  first  King  of  Bavaria,  and  was  further 
embellished  with  monuments  by  his  son,  Ludvng  the  First  Scarcely  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  one  of  the  handsomest  avenues  of 
the  city,  it  commences,  so  that  a  few  steps  bring  one  flx>m  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  a  crowded  street  into  the  midst  of  quiet  rural  scenery.  At  the  entrance 
fhom  this  point  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Youth,  by  Schwanthaler  the  elder,  its 
inscription  intimating  that  communion  with  nature  fireshly  strengthens  one  ibr 
every  duty.  Farther  on,  following  the  carriage  road  to  the  right,  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Bumfbrd.  It  is  of  sandstone,  with  allegorical  figures 
of  Plenty  and  Peaoe  upon  its  face,  and  on  tlie  opposite  side  a  medallion  portrait 
of  Bumford.' 
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STEPHEN  6IRARD.* 

Stkphkn  GiRARD,  the  founder  of  the  College  for  Orphans  in  Phil- 
adelphia which  bears  his  name,  was  born  near  Bordeaux,  France, 
May  24,  1750 — the  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  Captain  Pierre 
Girard,  a  mariner  of  reputable  social  position,  who  gave  his  boys, 
except  Stephen,  a  college  education.  This  son  was  taught  only  the 
ordinary  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  before 
he  was  fourteen,  he  entered  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin- 
boy — sailing  between  Bordeaux  and  the  French  West  Indies — at- 
taining with  his  majority  the  rank  of  first  mate,  or  lieutenant  of  his 
vessel.  He  had  improved  his  opportunity,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  father,  although  he  was  below  the  legal  ago  (25)  for 
command,  and  had  not  ser\'ed  his  two  years  in  the  royal  navy,  he 
took  command  of  a  merchant  ship  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
with  a  cargo  of  his  own,  in  the  purchase  of  which  he  was  aided  by 
his  father,  he  sailed  again  for  the  West  Indies.  Disposing  of  his 
cargo,  he  took  in  the  products  of  the  island  and  sailed  for  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  IV 74 — and  henceforth  his  lot  was 
cast  in  America  as  *  Mariner  and  Merchant.*  For  two  years  he 
plied  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  as  mate  or  commander 
of  a  sloop.  In  May,  1776,  he  lost  his  reckoning  in  a  fog  between 
the  Capes  of  Delaware  Bay,  in  which  plight  he  learned  from  an 
American  captain,  that  British  cruisers  were  abroad,  and  that  his 
only  safety  was  to  push  up  the  Bay  and  run  for  Philadelphia. 
Borrowing  five  dollars  which  he  had  not  in  pocket,  he  purchased 
the  services  of  a  pilot,  and  early  in  May  he  found  refuge  alongside 
the  wharf  near  the  foot  of  Walnut  street — and  in  that  locality, 
having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1777,  he  found  his  residence 
and  activity  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Commencing  with  small  re- 
sources, and  doing  any  business  which  he  could  make  pay,  from 
damaged  cordage  and  bottling  wine,  to  small  commercial  ventures, 
and  purchasing  real  estate  in  small  lots,  he  labored  on  with  his 
hands  and  his  wits  through  the  risks  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  till  1700,  when  his  property  was  valued  at  $30,000. 

*  Meaioir  in  JVortA  ^OwuricaM  Rnimo^  for  Jwmarjr*  186i^ 
38 
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In  tbe  summer  of  1Y93,  he  showed  bis  brareiy  and  bis  bumanitj. 
by  staying  at  bis  post  daring  tbe  terrible  visitation  of  tbe  malignant 
yellow  fever,  vben  one  in  six  of  tbe  population  were  swept  off  in 
tbe  conrse  of  tbree  montbs — and  most  of  those  wbo  could  leave  tbe 
city  fled  from  tbe  pestileooe  to  healtby  localities  beyond  its  reacb* 
In.tbis  period  for  sixty  days,  Girard  bad  cbarge  of  tbe  great  bospital 
at  Busb  Hill — ^volunteering  to  do  so,  wben  be  knew  it  was  ill-regu- 
lated, crowded,  and  ill-supplied^ — wben  nurses  could  not  be  obtained 
at  any  price.  Here  be  performed  all  the  distressing  and  revolting 
offices  of  tbe  situation — receiving  the  sick  and  dying  at  the  gate, 
assisting  in  carrying  them  to  their  beds,  nursing  them,  receiving 
their  last  messages,  and  conveying  tbe  dead  to  their  burial  ground. 
When  he  left  tbe  bospital,  it  was  to  visit  the  infected  districts,  and 
it  is  recorded  by  eye  witnesses,  that  this  heroic  man  carried  a  sick 
merchant  from  his  deserted  dwelling-house  to  a  carriage,  and  drove 
with  him  to  the  hospital.  It  is  idle  to  deny  to  such  a  worker  the 
possession  of  a  human  heart.  Thus  afterward,  in  1707  and  1798, 
Girard  took  the  lead  in  alleviating  by  personal  efforts  the  horrors 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  France 
after  tbe  yellow  fever  of  1798,  he  says: — *  During  all  this  frightful 
time  I  have  constantly  remained  in  the  city ;  and  without  neglect- 
ing my  business,  have  visited  as*  many  as  fifteen  sick  people  in  a 
day !  and  what  will  surprise  you  still  more,  I  have  lost  only  one 
patient,  an  Irishman,  who  would  drink  a  little.' 

But  Girard's  main  buuness  in  life  was  that  of  a  merchant  and 
banker,  not  that  of  nurse  or  physician.    Mr.  Parton  says : — 

Girard  was  a  man  who  sent  his  own  shipA  to  foreign  conntriefl,  and  exchanged 
their  products  for  those  of  his  own.  Beginning  in  the  West  India  trade,  with 
one  small  schooner  built  with  dUBcultj  and  managed  with  caution,  he  expanded 
his  business  as  his  capital  increased,  until  he  was  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  brought  home  to  Philadelphia  the  products  of  every  dime;  Be* 
ginning  with  single  vojrages,  his  vessels  merely  sailing  to  a  foreign  port  and 
back  again,  he  was  accustomied  at  length  to  project  great  mercantile  cruises,  ex* 
tending  over  long  periods  of  time,  and  embracing  manj  ports.  A  ship  loaded 
with  cotton  and  grain  would  sail,  for  example,  to  Bordeaux,  there  discharge^ 
and  take  in  a  cargo  of  wine  and  fruit;  thence  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  ^o 
would  excbangn  her  wine  and  fhrit  for  hemp  and  iron ;  thence  to  Amsterdam, 
where  the  hemp  and  iron  would  be  sold  for  dollars ;  to  Calcutta  next  for  a  caigo 
of  tea  and  silks,  with  which  the  ship  would  return  to  Philadelphia.  Such  were 
the  voyages  so  often  successfully  made  by  the  Voltaire,  the  Rousseau,  the  Het- 
vetius,  and  tlie  Montesquieu;  ships  long  the  pride  of  Girard  and  tlie  boast  of 
Philadelphia,  their  names  being  the  tribute  paid  by  the  merchant  to  the  liters* 
tnre  of  his  native  land.  He  seldom  fiiiled  to  make  very  large  profits.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  lost  a  sbipi 

His  neighbors,  the  merchants  of  Phikdelphia,  deemed  him  a  lucky  man. 
ICany  of  them  thought  tliey  could  do  as  well  as  he,  if  they  only  had  his  hick. 
But  the  great  volumes  of  his  letters  and  papers,  preserved  in  a  room  of  the 
Girard  College,  show  that  his  success  in  business  was  not  due,  in  any  degree 
whatever,  to  good  fortune.    Let  a  money  making  generation  take  note^  that 
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Oinrd  prindples  inevitabfvr  produce  Giraid  re8iilt&  The  grand,  the  firodameDtal 
secret  of  his  sucoeas,  as  of  all  sacoess,  was  that  he  understood  his  business.  He 
had  a  personal,  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ports  with  which  he  traded,  the  com- 
modities in  which  he  dealt,  the  Tehides  in  which  they  were  carried,  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  liable,  and  the  Tariona  kinds  of  men  throngfa  whom  he 
acted.  He  observed  every  thing,  and  forgot  nothing.  He  had  done  every 
thing  himself  which  he  had  oocaston  io  require  others  to  do.  His  dh-ections  to 
his  captains  and  supercargoes,  liill,  minute,  exact,  peremptory,  show  the  hand 
of  a  master.  Every  possible  contingency  was  foreseen  and  provided  for ;  and 
he  demanded  the  most  literal  obedience  to  the  maxim,  'Obey  orders,  though 
you  break  owners.'  He  would  dismiss  a  captain  ftom  his  service  forever,  if  be 
saved  the  whole  profits  of  a  voyage  by  departing  from  his  instructions.  He 
did  so  on  one  occasion.  Add  to  this  pmect  knowledge  of  his  craft,  that  he  had 
a  sdf*control  which  never  permitted  him  to  antidpate  his  gains  or  spread  too 
wide  his  sails ;  that  his  industry  knew  no  pause;  that  he  was  a  dose,  hard  bar- 
piner,  keeping  his  word  to  the  letter,  but  exacting  his  rights  to  the  letter;  that 
he  had  no  vices  and  no  vanities;  that  he  had  no  toleratk>n  for  thoee  calaroitiea 
which  result  fh>m  vices  and  vanities ;  that  his  charities,  though  frequent,  were 
bestowed  only  upon  unquestionably  legitimate  objects,  and  were  never  profuse; 
that  he  was  as  wise  in  investii^  as  skillfiil  in  gaining  money;  that  he  made  his 
very  pleasures  profitable  to  himself  in  money  gained,  to  bis  neighborhood  in 
improved  fruits  and  vegetables ;  that  he  had  no  fiimily  to  maintain  and  indulge; 
that  he  hdd  in  utter  aversion  and  contempt  Uie  costly  and  burdensome  ostenta- 
tion of  a  ^reat  establishment,  fine  equipages,  and  a  retinue  of  servants ;  that  be 
reduced  himself  to  a  money  making  machine,  run  at  the  minimum  of  expense; 
—and  we  have  an  explanation  of  his  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  He  used  to 
boast,  after  he  was  a  millionaire,  of  wearing  the  same  overcoat  for  fourteen  win- 
ters ;  and  one  of  his  clerks,  who  saw  him  every  day  for  twenty  years,  declares 
that  he  never  remembered  having  seen  him  wear  a  new  looking  garment  but 
once.  Let  us  note^  too,  that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  getting  men  to  serve 
him  with  devotion.  He  paid  small  salaries,  and  was  never  known  in  his  life  to 
bestow  a  gratuity  upon  one  who  served  him ;  but  he  knew  how  to  make  his 
humblest  derk  fed  that  the  master*s  eye  was  upon  him  always. 

Legitimate  commerce  makes  many  men  rich ;  but  in  Girard's  day 
no  man  gained  by  it  ten  milliona  of  dollars.  It  was  the  war  of  1812, 
which  suspended  commerce,  that  made  this  merchant  so  enormoasly 
rich.  In  181 1,  the  charter  of  the  old  United  States  Bank  expired ; 
and  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  George  Clinton  negatived  the 
bill  for  rechartering  it  When  war  was  imminent,  Girard  had  a 
million  dolUtrs  in  the  bank  of  Baring  Brothers,  in  London.  This  laige 
snm,  useless  then  for  the  purpose  of  commerce, — in  peril,  too,  from 
the  disturbed  condition  of  English  finance, — ^he  invested  in  United 
States  stock  and  in  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank,  both  being 
depreciated  in  England.  Being  thus  a  huge  holder  of  the  stock  of 
the  bank,  the  charter  having  expired,  and  its  affairs  being  in  liquidsr 
tion,  he  bought  out  the  entire  concern ;  and,  merely  changing  the 
name  to  Girard^s  Bank,  continued  it  in  being  as  a  private  institu- 
tion, in  the  same  building,  with  the  same  coin  in  its  vaults,  the  same 
bank-notes,  the  same  cashier  and  clerks*  llie  banking-house  and 
the  house  of  the  cashier^  which  cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  he  bought  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The 
stock,  which  he  bought  at  four  hundred  and  twenty,  proved  to  be 
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-worth,  on  the  winding  np  of  the  old  hank,  ibtir  hundred  and  thirty- 
foar.  llius,  by  this  operation,  he  extricated  his  property  in  Eng- 
land, invested  it  wisely  in  America,  established  a  new  business  in 
place  of  one  that  could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  and  saved  the  mer- 
cantile community  from  the  loss  and  embarrassment  which  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  bank  would  have  occasioned. 

In  1814,  when  the  credit  of  the  government  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
when  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  seven  per  cent,  interest  and  twenty 
dollars  bonus,  was  np  for  weeks,  and  only  procured  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  it  was  ^  old  Girard '  who  boldly  subscribed  for  the  whole 
amount ;  which  at  once  gave  it  market  value,  and  infused  life  into 
the  paralyzed  credit  of  the  nation.  Again,  in  1816,  when  the  sub- 
scriptions lagged  for  the  new  United  States  Bank,  Girard  waited 
until  the  last  day  for  receiving  subscriptions^  and  then  quietly  sub- 
scribed for  the  whole  amount  not  taken,  which  was  three  million 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And  yet  again,  in  1820,  when  the 
enormous  expenditures  of  Pennsylvauia  upon  her  canals  had  ex- 
hausted her  treasury  and  impaired  her  credit,  it  was  Girard  who 
prevented  the  total  suspension  of  the  public  works  by  a  loan  to  the 
Governor,  which  the  Legislature  might  or  might  not  reimburse. 

Once,  during  the  war,  the  control  of  the  coin  in  the  bank  pro- 
cured him  a  signal  advantage.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  hb  fine  ship, 
the  Montesquieu,  crammed  with  tea  and  fabrics  from  China,  was 
captured  by  a  British  shallop  when  she  was  almost  within  Delaware 
Bay.  News  of  the  disaster  reaching  Girard,  he  sent  orders  to  his 
supercargo  to  treat  for  a  ransom.  The  British  admiral  gave  up  the 
vessel  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  coin ;  and, 
despite  this  costly  ransom,  the  cargo  yielded  a  larger  profit  than  that 
of  any  ship  of  Girard's  during  the  whole  of  his  mercantile  career. 
Tea  was  then  selling  at  war  prices.  Much  of  it  brought,  at  auction, 
two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  more  than  four  times  its 
cost  in  China.  He  appears  to  have  gained  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of  six- 
teen years,  Girard  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  as  keen  and 
steady  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  as  careful  in  preserving  it,  as 
though  his  fortune  were  still  insecure.  Why  was  this?  We  should 
answer  the  question  thus:  Because  his  defective  education  left 
him  no  other  resource.  We  frequently  hear  the  'success'  of  such 
men  as  Astor  and  Girard  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of 
early  education.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  such  men  who 
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prove  its  neeessity ;  since,  wbcn  they  have  conqnered  fortane,  they 
know  not  how  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  When  Frank- 
lin had,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  won  a  moderate  competence,  he 
could  turn  from  business  to  science,  and  fron^  science  to  the  public 
service,  using  money  as  a  means  to  the  noblest  end.  Strong- 
minded  but  unlettered  men,  like  Girard,  who  can  not  be  idle,  must 
needs  plod  on  to  the.  end,  adding  superfluous  millions  to  their 
estates.  In  Girard^s  case,  too,  there  was  another  cause  of  this  en- 
tire devotion  to  business.  His  domestic  sorrows  had  estranged  him 
from  mankind,  and  driven  him  into  himselt  Mr.  Henry  W.  Arey, 
in  his  Life  of  Girard,  remarks : — 

No  one  who  has  had  access  to  his  private  papers,  can  iail  to  be  impressed 
with  tlie  belief  that  these  early  disappoiDtments  furnish  the  true  key  to  his  en- 
tire character.  Originally  of  warm  and  generous  impulses,  the  belief  in  child- 
hood that  he  had  not  been  given  his  share  of  the  love  and  kindness  which  were 
extended  to  others  changed  the  natural  current  of  his  feelings,  and,  acting  on  a 
warm  and  passionate  temperament,  alienated  him  from  his  home,  his  parents, 
and  his  friends.  And  when  in  after  time  there  were  supeneulded  the  years  of 
bitter  anguish  resulting  from  his  unfortunate  and  ill-adapted  marriage,  rendered 
even  more  poignant  by  the  necessity  of  concealment,  and  the  consequent  injus- 
tice of  public  sentiment,  and  marring  all  his  cherished  expectations,  it  may  be 
readily  understood  why  occupation  became  a  necessity,  and  labor  a  pleasure. 

Girard  himself  confirms  this  opinion.    In  one  of  his  letters  of 

1820,  to  a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  he  says: — 

I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  have  a  numerous  family,  that  you  are  happy 
and  in  the  possession  of  an  honest  fortune.  This  is  all  that  a  wise  man  has  the 
right  to  wish  for.  As  to  myself)  I  live  like  a  galley-slave,  constantly  occupied, 
and  often  passing  the  night  without  sleeping.  I  am  wrapped  up  in  a  labyrinth 
of  affairs,  and  worn  out  with  care.  I  do  not  value  fortune.  The  love  of  labor 
is  my  highest  ambition.    Your  situation  is  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  mine. 

The  key  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Girard*s  life  and 
character  has  been  found  by  some  of  his  biographers  in  his  neg- 
lected early  education,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  derision  of  his 
playmates  on  account  of  his  defective  eye  on  a  naturally  irritable 
temperament ;  and  by  others  in  his  ill-assorted  marriage  to  Polly 
Lurom.    Mr.  Parton  says: — 

Walking  ak>ng  Water  street  one  day,  near  the  comer  of  Vine  street,  the  eyes 
of  this  reserved  and  ill-favored  man  were  caught  by  a  beautiful  servant  girl 
going  to  the  pump  for  a  pail  of  water.  She  was  ao  enchanting  brunette  of  six- 
teen, with  luxuriant  black  locks  curling  and  clustering  about  her  neck.  As  she 
tripped  along  with  bare  feet  and  empty  pail,  in  airy  and  unconscious  grace,  she 
captivated  the  susceptible  Frenchman,  who  saw  in  her  the  realization  of  the 
songs  of  the  forecastle  and  the  reveries  of  the  quarter-deck.  He  sought  her 
acquaintance,  and  made  himself  at  home  in  her  kitchen.  The  family  whom  she 
served,  misinterpreting  the  designs  of  the  thriving  dealer,  forbade  him  the 
house ;  when  he  silenced  their  scruples  by  offering  the  girl  his  hand  in  marciage. 
Ill-starred  Polly  Lumm  1  Unhappy  Girard  1  She  accepted  his  offer ;  and  in 
July,  1777,  the  incongruous  two  were  united  in  matrimony. 

Of  all  the  miserable  marriages  this  was  one  of  the  most  miserabla  Here 
was  a  young,  beautiful,  and  ignorant  girl  united  to  a  dose,  ungracious,  eager 
man  of  business,  devoid  of  sentiment^  with  a  violent  temper  and  an  unyielding 
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will.  She  was  an  American,  he  a  Frenchman:  and  that  alone  was  an  immense 
incompatibility.  She  was  serenteeUf  he  twenty-seven.  She  was  a  woman ;  he 
was  a  man  without  imagination,  intolerant  of  Ibibles.  She  was  a  beauty,  with 
the  natural  vanities  of  a  beauty ;  he  not  merely  had  no  taste  for  decoration,  he 
disapproved  it  on  principle.  These  points  of  difference  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  endanger  their  domestic  peace;  bat  time  developed  something  that 
was  fatal  to  iU  Their  abode  was  the  scene  of  contention  for  eight  years ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  lira.  Girard  showed  such  symptoms  of  insanity 
that  her  bosbond  was  obKged  to  place  her  in  tlie  Pennsylvania  Boepltal.  In 
tliese  distressing  circumstances^  he  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  for  hei 
restoration.  He  removed  her  to  a  place  in  the  country,  but  wiihout-  effect. 
She  returned  to  his  house  only  to  render  life  insupportable  to  him.  He  resumed 
his  old  calling  as  a  mariner,  and  made  a  voyage  to  tlie  Mediterranean ;  but  on 
his  return  he  found  his  wife  not  less  unmanageable  than  before.  In  1790, 
thirteen  years  after  their  marriage,  and  five  after  the  first  exhibition  of  insanity, 
Mrs.  Girard  was  placed  permanently  in  the  hospital ;  where,  nine  montha  after, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  female  child.  The  child  soon  died;  the  mother  never 
recovered  her  reason.  For  twenty-five  'years  she  lived  in  the  hospital,  and, 
dying  in  1815,  was  buried  in  the  hospital  groirods  after  the  manner  of  the 
Quakers.  The  coffin  was  brought  to  the  grave,  followed  by  the  husband  and 
tiie  managers  of  the  institution,  who  remained  standing  about  it  in  silence  for 
several  minutesL  It  was  then  lowered  to  its  final  resting  place,  and  again  the 
company  remained  motionless  and  silent  for  awhile.  Girard  looked  at  the  coflin 
once  more,  tlien  turned  to  an  acquaintance  and  said,  as  he  walked  away,  *It  is 
very  well.'  A  g^reen  mound,  without  headstone  or  monument,  still  marks  the 
8pot  where  the  remains  of  this  unhappy  woman  repose.  Girard,  both  during 
Ms  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  was  a  liberal,  though  not  lavish  benefactor  of 
the  institution  which  had  so  long  sheltered  his  wife. 

Stej^en  GtrardTs  WOL 
After  the  peace  of  1815,  Girard  began  to  consider  wLat  he  shoald 
do  with  his  zDiIIioDs  after  his  death.  He  was  then  sixty-five,  but  he 
expected  and  meant  to  live  to  a  good  age.  *  The  RassiaDS,'  he  woald 
say,  when  he  was  mixing  his  olla  podrida  of  a  Bassian  salad, '  un- 
derstand best  how  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  I  am  going  to  see  how 
long,  hj  following  their  customs,  I  can  live/  He  kept  an  excellent 
table ;  bat  he  became  abstemions  as  he  grew  older,  and  lived  chieflj 
on  his  salad  and  his  good  claret.  Enjoying  perfect  health,  it 
was  not  until  about  the  year  1828,  when  he  was  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  tbat  he  entered  vpon  the  serioos  consideration  of  a 
plan  for  the  final  disposal  of  his  immense  estate.  Upon  one  point 
his  mind  had  been  long  made  up.  ^No  roan,*  said  he,  'shall  be  a 
gentleman  on  my  money .^  He  often  said  that,  even  if  he  bad  had 
a  son,  he  shoald  have  been  brought  up  to  hrbor,  and  sbouKl  not,  by 
a  great  legacy,  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labor.  '  If  I 
shoald  leave  him  twenty  thousand  dollars^'  he  said,  *  he  would  be 
lazy  pr  turn  gambler.^  Very  likely.  The  son  of  a  man  like  Girard, 
who  was  virtoons  without  being  able  to  make  virtne  engi^ng,  whose 
mind  was  strong  but  rigid  and  ill-furnished,  commanding  but  unin- 
structive^  is  likely  to  have  a  barren  mind  and  rampant  desires,  the 
twin  caosea  of  debauchery.    His  decided  inclination  was  to  leave 
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the  bulk  of  his  property  for  the  endowment  of  an  institotion  of 
some  kind  for  the  benefit  of  Philadelphia. 

The  minor  bequests  were  speedily  amnged,  though  they  were 
numerous  and  well  considered.  He  left  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, thirty  thousand  dollars;  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
twenty  thousand ;  to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  ten  thousand;  to  the 
Lancaster  public  schools,  the  same  sum ;  the  same  for  providing 
fuel  for  the  poor  in  Philadelphia;  the  same  to  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Distressed  Sea  Captains  and  their  families;  to  the  Free- 
masons of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  relief  of  poor  members,  twenty 
thousand ;  six  thousand  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in 
Passyunk,  near  PhiLidelphia ;  to  his  surviving  brother,  and  to  his 
eleven  nieces,  he  left  sums  varying  from  five  thousand  dollars  to 
twenty  thousand ;  but  to  one  of  his  nieces,  who  had  a  very  large 
family,  he  left  sixty  thousand  dollars.  To  each  of  the  captains  who 
had  made  two  voyages  in  his  service,  and  who  should  bring  in  his 
ship  safely  into  port,  he  gave  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  and  to  each 
of  his  apprentices,  five  hundred.  To  his  old  servants,  he  left  annu- 
ities of  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  dollars  each.  A  portion 
of  his  valuable  estates  in  Louisiana  he  bequeathed  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  New  Oiieans,  for  the  improvement  of  that  city.  Half  a 
million  he  left  for  certain  improvements  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
and  to  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  her  canals. 
The  whole  of  the  residue  of  his  property,  worth  then  about  six 
millions  of  dolkrs,  be  devoted  to  a  College  for  Orphans. 

He  directed  that  the  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  the  most 
durable  materials, '  avoiding  useless  ornament,  attending  chiefly  to 
the  strength,  convenience,  and  neatness  of  the  whole.'  That,  at 
least,  is  plain.  He  then  proceeded  to  direct  precisely  what  materi- 
als should  be  used,  and  how  they  should  be  used ;  prescribing  the 
number  of  buildings,  their  size,  the  number  and  size  of  the  apart- 
ments in  each,  the  thickness  of  each  wall,  every  detail  of  construc- 
tion, giving  as  he  would  have  given  it  to  a  builder.  He  then  gave 
briefer  directions  as  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  The 
orphans  were  to  be  plainly  but  wholesomely  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged ;  instructed  in  the  Eoglish  branches,  in  geometry,  natural 
philosophy,  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  whatever  else 
might  be  deemed  suitable  and  beneficial  to  them.  '  I  would  have 
them,'  says  the  will, '  taught  fietcts  and  things,  rather  than  words  or 
signs.'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  the  pupils  were  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  *'  suitable  occupations,  as  those  of  agriculture,  naviga- 
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tion,  arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  mannfactares.'    The  most  remark- 
able passage  of  the  ivill  is  the  following : — 

I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecdeiiastic,  missionary^  or  minister  of  any  sect 
whatsoever^  shaU  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in  the  said 
College ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  he  admiUedfor  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor ^ 
within  the  premises  appropriated  to  Vie  purpose  of  the  said  College.  In  making 
this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person 
whatsoever ;  but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sect^  and  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  tliem^  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who 
are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excitement  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce;  my  desire 
is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  shall  take  pains  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  o/  morality,  so  that,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  hemmUnce 
toward  their  feUoW'Creaiures^  and  a  love  of  indh,  sobriety,  and  indtuftry,  adopting 
at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them 
to  prefer. 

When  Mr.  Duane  had  written  this  passage  at  Girard's  dictation,  a 
conversation  occurred  between  them,  which  revealed,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  old  gentleman's  reasons  for  inserting  it.  '  What  do  70a 
think  of  that?'  asked  Girard.  Mr.  Buane,  being  unprepared  to 
comment  upon  snch  an  unexpected  injunction,  replied,  after  a  long 
pause,  ^  I  can  only  say  now,  Mr.  Girard,  that  I  think  it  will  make  a 
great  sensation.'  Girard  then  said,  'I  can  tell  you  something  else  it 
will  do, — it  will  please  the  Quakers.'  He  gave  another  proof  of  his 
r^ard  for  the  Quakers  by  naming  three  of  them  as  the  executors 
of  his  will ;  the  whole  number  of  the  executors  being  five. 

In  February,  1830,  the  will  was  executed,  and  deposited  in  Mr. 
Girard's  iron  safe.  None  but  the  two  men  who  had  drawn  the  will, 
and  the  three  men  who  witnessed  the  signing  of  it,  were  aware  of 
its  existence ;  and  none  but  Girard  and  Mr.  Duane  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  its  contents.  There  never  was  such  a  keeper  of  his 
own  secrets  as  Girard,  and  never  a  more  faithful  keeper  of  other 
men's  secrets  than  Mr.  Duane.  And  here  we  have  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  man's  character.  He  had  just  signed  a  will  of  unex- 
ampled liberality  to  the  public;  and  the  sum  which  he  gave  the 
able  and  devoted  lawyer  for  his  three  weeks'  labor  in  drawing  it  was 
three  hundred  dollars ! 

Girard  lived  nearly  two  years  longer,  always  devoted  to  business, 
and  still  investing  his  gains  with  care.  An  accident  in  the  street 
gave  a  shock  to  his  constitution,  from  which  he  never  fully  recov- 
ered ;  and  in  December,  1831,  when  he  was  nearly  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  an  attack  of  influenza  terminated  his  life.  True  to  his 
principles,  he  refused  to  be  cupped,  or  to  take  drugs  into  his  system, 
though  both  were  prescribed  by  a  physician  whom  he  respected. 
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STEPHEN  OIBABD'S  "WILL  AKD  LEGAL  PB00ESDINQ8  RESPECTIN^G  THE  SAME.* 

The  last  Will  of  Stephen  Girard  was  dated  on  the  16th  of  Feb.,  1830,  with 
two  Codicils  and  Republications  of  Dec.  26,  1830,  and  June  20,  1831,  and  was 
proved  Dec.  3,  1831.  The  Executors  of  his  Will,  appointed  by  Mr.  Girard, 
were  Timothy  Paxson,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joseph  Roberts,  William  J.  Duane, 
and  John.  A.  Barclay — all  personal  friends. 

A{^r  giving,  in  particular  legacies,  to  and  for  various  persons  and  purposes, 
an  aggregate'sum  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
them  evidences  either  of  personal  regard,  or  of  good-will  to  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  tlie  City  of  Philadelphia,  he  devised  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citi- 
sens  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  the  entire  residue  of  his  great  estate,  real  and 
personal,  upon  different  trusts,  which  may  be  generally  described  as  follows: — 

I.  The  first,  or  leading  trust,  as  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  was  the  erection 
of  a  College,  and  other  necessary  out-buildings,  for  the  residence  and  accomoda- 
tion of  at  least  three  hundred  (orphan)  scholars,  of  the  description  and  character 
set  forth  in  his  Will ;  with  a  dedication  of  the  income  of  the  whole  of  his  re- 
maining estate,  afler  deducting  two  further  legacies  of  500,000  and  300,000 
dollars,  to  the  extension  of  the  College,  if  it  should  be  necessary  in  certain 
events. 

In  the  body  of  his  Will,  he  directed  that  this  College  and  out-buildings,  jind 
such  others  as  in  the  event  contemplated  might  become  necessary,  should  be. 
erected  on  a  square  of  ground  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  in  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia, being  the  entire  square  which  lies  between  Chestnut  and  High,  or 
Market  street^  and  extends  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  street  By  the  Codicil  of 
20th  of  June,  1831,  he  substituted  for  the  square,  an  estate  of  forty-five  acres 
and  some  perches  of  land,  called  Peel  Hall,  on  the  Ridge  Road,  in  Penn  Town- 
ship,  and  devoted  it  for  the  Orphan  establishment,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  devoted  the  square. 

The  description  of  the  principal  structure,  or  College,  is  given  in  his  Will, 
with  great  particularity,  bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  here,  as  no  question 
whatever  in  this  case  turned  upon  it  The  out-buildings  his  Will  does  not 
describe,  Airther  than  by  bis  saying  that  there  should  be  at  least  four  of  them, 
detached  from  the  main  edifice  and  from 'each  other,  and  in  such  positions  as 
should  at  once  answer  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  be  consistent  with 
the  sS^mmetry  of  the  whole  establishment  Each  building,  he  says,  should  be 
as  &r  as  practicable  devoted  to  a  distinct  purpose ;  and  in  that  one  or  more  of 
those  buildings  in  which  they  might  be  most  useful,  be  directed  his  executors 
to  plaoe  his  plate,  and  furniture  of  every  sort 

The  directions  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  College  and  its  pupils,  it 
is  proper  to  insert  at  length,  as  in  a  great  degree  the  controversy  turned  upon 
them.  After  terminating  his  directions  as  to  the  College  and  out-buildings, 
and  the  square,  the  twenty-first  clause  of  the  Will  proceeds  as  follows: — 

When  the  College  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  sup- 
plied with  plain  and  suitable  furniture  and  books,  philosophical  and  experimental 
instruments  and  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters  needful  to  carry  my  general 
design  into  execution,  the  income,  issues,  and  profits  of  so  much  of  the  said  sum 

*  This  aceoant  is  abridged  fkom  •  TolaiDe  [irioted  by  ordei  of  the  Commuiionen  of  the  Girard 
BsUtai.  Philadelphia:  1854. 
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of  two  millions  of  dollars  as  shall  remain  unexpended,  shall  be  applied  to  nuun- 
tain  the  said  College  aooording  to  my  directions. 

1.  The  institution  shall  be  oiganized  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  more  effectuaUj,  due  public  notice  of  the  intended  opening 
of  the  College  shall  be  given,  so  tliat  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  make  se- 
lections of  competent  instructors  and  other  agents,  and  those  who  may  hare  the 
charge  of  the  orphans  may  be  aware  of  the  proyiaions  intended  for  them. 

2.  A  competent  number  of  instructors,  teachers,  assistants,  and  other  neces- 
sary agents,  shall  be  selected,  and  when  needful,  thev  places  from  time  to  time 
supplied.  They  shall  receive  adequate  compensation  for  their  senrices;  but  no 
person  sltall  be  employed  who  sliall  not  be  of  tried  skill  in  his  or  her  proper 
department,  of  established  moral  character,  and  in  all  cases  persons  shall  be 
cliosen  on  account  of  their  merit,  and^not  through  iSstvor  or  intrigue. 

3.  As  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years, 
as  the  said  income  shall  be  adequate  to  maintain,  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
College  as  soon  as  possible;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  racandee, 
or  as  increased  ability  from  income  may  warrant,  others  sliall  be  introduced. 

4.  On  the  application  for  admission,  an  accurate  statement  should  be  taken 
in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  the  name,  birthplace,  age,  health,  condi- 
tion as  to  relatives,  and  other  particulars  usefbl  to  be  known  of  each  orphan. 

6.  No  orphan  should  be  admitted  until  the  guardians  or  directors  of  the  poor, 
or  a  proper  guardian,  or  other  competent  authority,  shall  have  given,  by  indent- 
urc^  relinquishment,  or  otherwise,  adequate  power  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  directors,  or  others  by  them  appointed  to  inforce, 
in  relation  to  each  orphan,  every  proper  restraint,  and  to  prevent  relatives  or 
others  from  interfering  with,  or  withdrawing  such  orphan  from  the  institution. 

6.  Those  orphans,  for  whose  admission  application  sliall  be  first  made^  shall 
be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  concurring;  and  at  all  future  times,  priority 
of  application  shall  entitle  the  applicant  to  preference  in  admission,  all  other 
tilings  concurring;  but  if  there  shali  be,  at  any  time,  more  applicants  than  v»* 
cancies,  and  the  applying  orphans  shall  have  been  bom  in  different  phices,  a 
preference  shall  be  given — First,  to  orphans  bom  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia; 
Secondly^  to  those  bora  in  anv  other  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  Thirdly^  to  those 
born  in  the  City  of  New  Yore  (that  being  the  first  port  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  at  which  I  arrived);  and  Lastly,  to  tboee  bom  in  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  being  the  first  port  on  the  said  continent  at  which  I  first  traded, 
in  the  first  instance  as  first  officer,  and  subsequently  as  master  and  part  owner 
of  a  vessel  and  cargo. 

1,  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  College  shall  be  there  fed  with  plain  but 
wholesome  food,  clothed  with  plain  but  &cent  apparel,  (no  distinctive  dress 
ever  to  be  wom)  and  lodged  in  a  plain  but  safe  manner:  due  regard  shall  be 
paid  to  their  health,  and  to  this  end  theur  person  and  clothes  shall  be  kept  dean, 
and  they  shall  have  suitable  and  rational  exercise  and  recreation.  They  shall 
be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  a  sound  education,  comprehending 
reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  navigation,  surveying,  prac- 
tical mathematics,  astronomy,  natural,  chemioU,  and  experimental  philosophy, 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  (I  do  not  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages)  and  such  other  learning  and  science  as  the  ca- 
padties  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant  I  would  have  them 
taught  &ct8  and  things,  rather  than  words  or  signs;  and  especially  I  desire, 
tliat  by  every  proper  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions 
and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  consdence,  as  guaranteed  bv  our  happy  constitu- 
tions, shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

8.  Should  it  unfortunately  happen,  that  any  of  the  orphans  admitted  into  the 
College  shall,  fi^m  mal-conduct,  have  become  unfit  companions  for  the  rest,  and 
mild  means  of  reformation  prove  abortive,  they  should  no  longer  remain  therein. 

9.  Tliose  scholars  who  snail  merit  it,  shall  remain  in  the  College  until  they 
shall  respectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age;  they 
shall  then  be  bound  out  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
or  under  their  direction,  to  suitable  occupations— as  those  of  agriculture,  naviga- 
tion, arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  manu&ctures^  according  to  the  capacities  and 
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aoquirements  of  the  scholars  respectiToly,  consulting,  as  far  as  prudence  sliall 
justify  it,  the  inclinafcioDS  of  the  sereral  scholars^  as  to  the  occupation,  art,  or 
trade  to  be  learned. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  College  and  its  appendages.  I  leave, 
necessarilj,  many  details  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
ahd  their  successors;  and  I  do  so  with  the  more  confidence,  as  from  the  nature 
of  my  bequests,  and  the  benefit  to  result  from  them,  I  trust  that  my  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  will  observe  and  evince  especial  care  and  anxiety  in  select* 
ing  members  for  their  City  Councils  and  other  agents. 

There  are,  however,  some  restrictions,  which  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  pre* 
scribe,  and  to  be  amongst  others,  conditions  on  which  my  bequest  for  said 
College  is  made  and  to  be  enjoyed,  namely  :—i^'r9%,  I  enjoin  and  require,  that 
if;  at  the  close  of  any  year,  tlie  income  of  the  fund  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  said  College  shall  be  more  than  sufScient  for  the  maintenance  of  Uie  insti- 
tution during  that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the  said  income,  after  defVaylog 
such  maintenance,  shall  be  forthwith  invested  in  good  securities,  thereafter  to 
be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  capital;  but  in  no  event  shall  any  part  of  the  said 
capital  be  sold,  disposed  of)  or  pledged,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  said 
iusticution,  to  which  I  devote  the  interest,  income,  and  dividends  thereof  ex- 
clusively. Secondly^  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecdesiastic^  missionary,  or 
minister  of  any  sect  fohatsoeverj  ahaU  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  staHon  or  duty 
whaiever,  in  the  said  College;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any 
purpose,  or  as  a  visitor^  tcithin  the  premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  <f  </te 
said  College. 

In  making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cnst  any  reflection  upon  any  sect 
or  person  whatsoever;  but,  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  amougist  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the 
orphans,  whq  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  ftee  from  the  excite- 
ment which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce ; 
my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  shall  take  pains 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principies  ^  morality y  so  that, 
on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  tliey  may,  from  incUnaUon  cmd  JuiUtt  evince 
benevolence  toward  their  ftWwhcreaturea^  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  indue* 
try,  adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may 
enable  them  to  prefer. 

If  the  income  arising  fh>m  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, remaining  afVer  Uie  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  College  and  out- 
buildings, shall,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  orphans  applying  for 
admission,  or  other  cause,  be  inadequate  to  Uie  construction  of  new  buildmgs, 
or  the  maintenance  and  education  of  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion, then  such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  and  tlie  maintenance  and  education  of  such  further  number  of  or- 
phans, as  can  be  maintained  and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as  the  said 
square  of  ground  shall  be  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  from  the  final  residuary 
fijnd  hereinafter  expressly  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  comprehending  the  income 
of  my  real  estate  in  the  Citjr  and  Coun^  of  Philadelphia,,  and  the  dividends  of 
my  stock  in  the  SchuylkUl  Navigation  Company — my  design  and  desire  being, 
that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  shall  be  extended  to  as  great  a  number  of 
orphans  as  the  limits  of  the  said  square  and  buildings  therein,  can  accomodate. 

This  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  21st  clause  of  the  Testator's  WilL 

II.  The  second  trust  of  the  Will  is  in  regard  to  the  sum  of  500,000  dollars 
g^ven  to  the  City — to  lay  out  and  pave  a  street  fronting  the  river  Delaware— to 
pull  down  all  wooden  buildings  erected  within  the  City,  and  to  prohibit  the 
erection  of  any  such  hereafter — and  to  regulate,  widen,  and  pave  Water  street, 
and  to  distribute  the  ScbuyUdll  water  thmin,  upon  a  plan  minutely  given  by 
the  Testator. 

[The  III.  and  IT.  Trusts  relate  to  $500,000  given  to  the  City,  and  $300,000 
Ibr  certain  improvements,  and  m  the  Y.  Trust  is  a  clause  converting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  into  a  permanent  Aind,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  College.] 
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Argymmi  of  EofrcM  Bmney. — SiOradi, 

The  charitable  uses  declared  in  the  Testator's  Will  for  the  edttcaOon  and  main- 
tenance of  poor  white  male  orphans^  are  perfectly  vaiid  in  all  respects. 

This  great  question,  involving  the  largest  pecuniary  amount  that  has  perhaps 
ever  depended  upon  a  single  judicial  decision,  and  affecting  some  of  ths  most 
widely  diffused  and  precious  interests,  religious,  literary,  and  charitable,  of  all 
our  communities,  is  now  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  legal  research  and  reason- 
ing. There  was  a  period  of  time,  covering  the  whole  colonial  existence  of 
these  States,  when  the  validity  of  such  uses  as  these,  was  taken  for  granted, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  every  where.  There  was  probably  never  a 
colony  of  English  origin,  that  did  not  regard  them  as  both  morally  and  legally 
good,  and  hold  them  to  be  matters  of  conscientious  duty  as  well  as  of  public 
policy.  An  Englishman  of  adult  age,  could  not  have  left  the  land  of  his 
Christian  forefathers,  without  bringing  with  him  a  reverential  regard  for  chari- 
table uses,  and  an  inbred  deference  for  all  who  desired  to  extend  and  to  perpet- 
uate them,  whatever  might  have  been  his  personal  practice.  Tlie  great  scope 
of  their  design — in  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
and  the  succor  of  the  afflicted,  under  the  vicissitudes  that  man  is  every  where 
subject  to— in  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge — their  tendencies  to  consolidate  and  to  adorn  socie^  in  its  progress 
—and  their  being  moreover,  under  every  shape  and  form,  an  acknowledgment, 
express  or  implied,  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  our  neighbor,  and  directly  or  in- 
directly, acts  of  religious  worship  and  gratitude-M}btained  for  them  in  some 
form,  and  A'equently  in  all  forms^  the  consent  of  all  the  colonists.  But  they 
rested  upon  the  habits  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  or  upon  adjudications 
elsewhere,  and  not  upon  principles  investigated  and  declared  by  our  Courts : 
and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  alter  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  general 
adoption,  the  legality  of  charitable  uses  has  of  recent  times  been  regarded  by 
some  persons  among  us  as  a  prejudice,  rather  than  a  principle  of  law  or  equity, 
and  as  a  well  meaning  weakpess,  that  neither  law  nor  equity  is  strong  enough 
to  support,  without  the  sanction  of  legislative  enactment 

There  is  not  a  charitable  society,  nor  an  objeist  of  charity  in  Pennsylvania, 
nor  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  religion  or  literature,  that  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  this  decision.  The  magnitude  of  the  estate  in  controversy,  disap- 
pears before  the  magnitude  of  the  public  interests  involved.  It  is  indispensable 
that  we  look  to  our  foundations  with  more  than  usual  care. 

We  are  told  that  these  uses  are  vague  and  ind^nUef  and  the  attempt  is  made 
'  to  press  upon  the  C9urt  the  adoption  of  the  popular  notion  of  them,  by  meana 
of  popular  language.  In  an  argument  before  a  learned  court,  the  effort  should 
be  to  speak  of  legal  things  in  legal  terms, — to  speak  of  that  which  has  been 
a<]Uudicated,  in  the  language  of  a^Jndication,  and  not  to  confound  all  differences^ 
by  rejecting  all  established  distinctions.  Even  a  bequest  to  ckarity  without 
more,  though  it  is  genera^  is  in  no  legal  sense  ^  vague  or  indefinite.*  It  is  good 
!n  England,  and  I  trust  in  Pennsylvania  too.  The  mode  of  administering  it 
may  be  different  fh>m  that  of  a  gift  to  trustees  for  charity  generally,  or  a  gift  to 
a  more  precise  charity,  vfithout  trustees :  but  it  is  not  vague,  it  is  not  indefinite. 
It  is  comprehensive,  but  it  comprehends  nothing  that  has  not  the  specific  traits 
of  charity,  which  I'shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  p<^nt  out  -^Qeneral  charity,  if 
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there  are  no  trustees,  is  admiDistered  in  one  waj — ^if  there  are  trustees,  it  is 
administered  in  another  way ;  but  nothing  that  is  vague  and  indefinite  can  be 
administered  at  all. 

If,  however,  any  charitable  use  is  precise  and  not  vague,  limited  and  not  in- 
definite, it  is  the  charity  founded  by  Stephen  Girard,  an  Orphan  College  for  ihe 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor^  whitef  male  orphan  chudren^  from  the  ages 
of  six  and  ten  to  ike  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  in  the  manner  und  to  the  in- 
tents and  purposes  declared  in  his  Will.  It  is  almost  perfect  precision.  But  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  we  claim  the  least  protection  for  it,  on  the  ground 
of  this  precision,  or  shall  offer  a  single  suggestion  to  the  Court,  that  will  distin- 
guish it  in  point  of  fevor  above  a  charity  to  poor  orphans  generally, — to  poor  chil- 
dren— to  poor  seamen — to  poor  widows,  or  to  tlie  members  of  any  class  of  the 
helpless,  necessitous,  or  afflicted  of  mankind,  however  general  may  be  tlie  descrip- 
tion. A  distinction  upon  any  such  ground,  mistakes  the  source,  motive,  end,  and 
objects  of  charity, — mixes  up  with  its  pure  principle  the  grosser  elements  of  ex- 
clusive rights,— endeavors  to  individuate  the  equitable  interest,  to  fasten  it  in 
some  way  to  the  landmarks  of  private  property — to  make  it  the  selfish  thing  that 
private  property  is — to  require  for  it  some  characteristic  that  will  give  it  the  cast 
of  personal  possession,  and  a  lawful  title,  by  which  one  man  may  say  to  another, 
even  of  the  same  bereaved  family, — *  it  is  mine,  and  not  yours.'  The  argument 
of  the  complainants  demands  for  all  charities  that  certainty  and  definitenesa 
which  are  tlie  badg^  of  private  right;  and  it  probably  will  not  be  surrendered, 
until  by  rising  up  to  the  source  of  charity,  it  is  shown  that  certainty  in  their 
sense,  is  its  bane— that  uncertainty,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of  charities,  is  its 
daily  bread— and  that  the  greatest  of  all  solecisms  in  law,  morals,  or  religion, 
is  to  talk  of  a  cliarity  to  individuals,  personally  known  to,  and  selected  by  the 
giver.  There  is  not,  there  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be  such  a  thing,  aa 
charity  to  tlie  known,  except  as  '  unknown.'  Uncertainty  of  person,  until  ap- 
pointment or  selection,  is  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  trust  for  distribution,  a 
never  failing  attendant.  If  the  trust  be  committed  to  a  corporation  for  charita- 
ble uses,  it  makes  no  diffisrence.  Corporations  for  charitable  uses  are  but  bodies 
of  trustees  for  uncertain  beneficiaries ;  and  their  charities  have  no  attribute  of 
greater  certainty,  than  if  the  trust  were  given  to  unincorporated  trustees,  or 
given  for  the  object  generally  without  trustees,  when  Chancery  if  necessary 
would  supply  them. 

But  where  did  the  Roman  Law  get  them  ?  We  might  infer  the  source,  from 
the  fact  that  Constantino  was  the  first  Christian  Emperor — that  Yalentinian  was 
an  Arian,  a  sagacious,  bold,  and  cruel  soldier,  but  the  tolerant  friend  of  Jews 
and  Pagans,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians — and  that*  Justinian,  *  the  vain 
titles  of  whose  victories  are  crumbled  into  dust  while  the  name  of  the  Legis- 
lator is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument,'  obtains,  with  this  praise 
from  the  Tlistorian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  the  more  enviable  sneer,  of  being 
at  all  times  the  ' pious,'  and  at  least  in  his  youth  the  'orthodox  Justinian.'  We 
might  infer  it  still  better  from  that  section  of  the  code,  which  after  liberating 
gifts  to  orphan-houses  and  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  '  a  lucraii- 
vorum  inscripUonibus*  and  confining  the  effect  of  these  charges  to  other  person^ 
concludes  with  the  inquiries — '  Cur  enim  non  fhciamus  discrimen  inter  res  divir 
nas  et  humanas?  Et  quare  nop  competens  prerogativa  celesti  favori  con- 
•ervetur?* 
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yrtiBt  are  pious  uaea  f  Thej  are  usee  destined  to  some  work  of  benevoleDce. 
Whether  they  relate  to  spiritnal  or  temporal  conoemft— whether  their  object  be 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  religion,  to  relieve  the  soiferings  of  hnmanitj,  or 
to  promote  those  grave  and  sober  interests  of  the  pnblic^  which  concern  the 
well  being  of  the  people  at  all  times— all  of  them  come  under  the  name  of 
'dispositionespii  iestatortsJ    2  Domat  168,  Book  iv.  fit  2,  SecL  tL  1. 

They  come  then  from  that  religion  to  which  Constantine  was  converted, 
which  Valentinian  persecuted,  and  which  Justinian  more  completely  established ; 
and  fh>m  the  same  religion  they  would  have  come  to  England,  and  to  these 
States,  though  the  Pandects  had  still  slumbered  at  Amalfi,  or  Rome  had  re- 
mained forever  trodden  down  by  the  barbarians  of  Scjrthia  and  €lermany.  I 
say  the  legal  doctrine  of  pious  uses  comes  from  the  Bible.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  principle  and  duty  of  charity,  are  not  derived  from  natural  religion  also. 
Individuals  may  have  taken  it  from  this  source.  The  Law  has  taken  it  in  all 
cases  from  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

What  is  a  charitable  or  pious  gilt,  according  to  that  religion  ?  It  is  whatever 
is  given  for  the  love  of  God,  or  for  the  love  of  your  neighbor,  in  the  Catholic 
and  universal  sense— given  from  these  motives,  and  to  these  ends — free  from 
the  stain  or  taint  of  every  consideration  that  is  personal,  private,  or  selfish. 

The  domestic  relations,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  most  frequently  a  bond  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  also  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  delightful  as  well  as  en- 
nobling emotions  of  the  heart  In  the  same  class,  both  for  purity  and  influence 
on  human  happiness,  we  may  generally  place  the  relations  of  kindred  by  blood 
or  alliance,  our  friends  and  benefactors,  those  of  whom  we  are  a  part,  or  who 
are  an  acknowledged  part  of  ourselvea  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  sever 
any  of  these  relations,  if  cultivated  wisely,  and  in  due  subordination  to  greater 
duties ;  nor  much,  with  perhaps  an  exception  or  two^  to  enjoin  a  special  observ- 
ance of  them.  One  of  them  has  the  sanction  of  a  commandment  in  the  second 
table,  to  make  chUdren  remember  their  parents,  who  need  no  command  to  re- 
member ihem:  and  another  is  defended  by  injunctions,  against  infirmities, 
which  while  they  are  its  cement  are  often  its  ruin.  All  of  them  are  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  their  vivid  influence 
between  men  whose  nature  is  discolored  by  the  darkest  stains;  and  with- 
out any  emphatic  sanctions  in  the  revealed  Word,  they  are  perhaps  more 
than  sufficiently  invigorated  by  natural  impulses,  which  for  good  or  evil 
rarely  or  never  sleep.  The  feelings  which  attend  them  are  not  unmixed 
with  benevolence— nay,  they  are  often  deeply  tinctured  with  it;  but  benevo- 
lence does  not  bear  supreme  rule  among  them,  nor  is  it  their  sole  guide  and 
governor.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Christian  moralist,  that  although 
the  ties  which  bind  men  together  in  these  narrow  relations,  are  necessary  to 
their  happiness,  and  therefore  to  their  virtue,  the  due  observance  of  the  rela- 
tions themselves  is  not  that  which  the  Gospel  meant  chiefly  to  inculcate  upon 
man.  Father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  master  and 
servant,  kinsmen,  friends,  benefactors  and  dependents— while  such  relations 
bind  individuals  together,  they  often  break  society  into  sections,  and  deny  the 
larger  claims  of  human  brotherhood.  They  are  an  expansion,  and  sometimes 
little  else,  of  the  love  of  self.  This  is  in  many  instances  their  center  and  their 
circumference.  The  Gospel  was  designed  to  give  man  a  truer  center,  and  a 
larger  circumference;  to  wean  him  from  self  and  selfish  thing»— even  from 
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aelflah  TirtOM,  which  are  'of  the  earth,  earibj/— to  make  the  intensitj  of  his 
self-love  the  standard  of  his  love  of  human  kind,  and  to  build  htm  up  for 
Heayen,  upon  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the 
lore  of  Qod  and  the  love  of  his  neighbor. 

Here  are  the  two  great  principles  upon  which  charitable  or  pious  usee  de- 
pend. Vie  lave  of  God  is  the  basis  of  all  that  are  bestowed  for  His  honor,  the 
building  up  of  His  church,  the  support  of  His  ministers,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  mankind.  The  Jove  of  hie  neighbor,  is  the  principle  that  prompts  and 
consecrates  all  the  rest  The  currents  of  these  two  great  affections  final]  j  run 
together,  and  they  are  at  all  times  so  near,  that  thej  can  hardlj  be  said  to  be 
aerated.  The  loVe  of  one^s  neighbor  leads  the  heart  upward  to  the  common 
Father  of  all,  and  the  love  of  God  leads  it  through  Him  to  all  his  children. 
Tlie  distinction  between  the  two  descriptions  of  charities,  the  doctrinal  and  the 
practical,  or  as  thej  may  with  more  propriety  be  called,  the  religioua  and  the 
social,  is  one,  however,  that  Christianity  can  hardly  be  said  to  enforce,  since  all 
its  doctrines  aro  practical,  and  all  the  charities  it  enjoins  are  religious ;  but  it  is 
of  some  moment  in  the  law,  as  may  hereafter  be  perceived. 

But  who  is  my  neighbor?  It  was  perhaps  difficult  to  make  a  Jew,  a  Jewish 
lawyer  especially,  whose  profession  was  not  the  best  in  the  world,  to  enlarge 
his  heart— it  might  have  been  difficult  for  some  teachers  to  make  such  a  Jew 
understand  tliat  he  was  neighbor  to  a  Samaritan,  a  schismatic^  with  whom  the 
Jews  ^had  no  dealings:'  but  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  make  him  confess,  by 
the  voice  of  his  own  self-love  that  a  Samaritan  was  neighbor  to  a  Jew.  A  Jew 
whose  brother  had  fallen  among  thieves,  who  had  stripped  him  of  his  raiment, 
and  wounded  him,  and  left  him  half  dead,  was  not  slow  to  confess,  that  he  that 
showed  meroy  on  him,  was  bis  neighbor,  even  though  he  was  a  Samaritan. 

Even  the  disciples  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  flahermen  from  the  strand  of 
Genesareth,  who  from  their  station,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  calling,  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  than  others  in  emjrpathy  with  the  unprotected  and  un» 
provided  of  the  earth,  were  not  quick  to  learn  this  great  lesson.  An  outcast 
fh)m  the  coast  of  Israel,  a  Canaanite^  who  sought  relief  for  her  demoniac 
daughter,  though  she  came  with  the  strongest  dafan  that  humanity  ever  makes  . 
for  sympathy  and  succor — a  wretched  mother  imploring  aid  for  her  afflicted  child 
—received  from  them  nothing  but  *  send  her  away,  for  she  crieth  after  ua'  The 
sentiment  in  their  hearta,  their  ICaster,  preparing  the  lesson  for  them,  seems  to 
have  put  into  words:  ^It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast 
it  to  dogs.'  But  when  the  reply  came— *  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  fh»m  their  master's  table' — the  reproof  of  the  misjudging 
disciples,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wretohed  demoniac,  were  conveyed  by  the 
same  answer:  'O  woman,  great  is  thy  fiiith,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt* 

Lesson  after  lesson  was  designed  to  lead  the  Jew  fkx>m  the  prejudices  of  his 
narrow  fdmBy,  to  *  all  the  kindreds  upon  earth,'  and  to  open  his  heart  to  even 
the  proscribed  Gentile,  'instead  of  suffering  none  to  enter  but  those  who  held  to 
him  the  personal  relations^  by  which  his  own  infirmities  were  cherished  and 
confirmed— to  lead  him  to  imitate  that  celestial  mercy  which  sends  the  rein  upon 
the  unjust,  and  Ms  kind  to  the  unthankihl  and  to  the  evil,'— to  impel  him,  in 
fine,  to  love  his  enemies,  and  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  as  his  brethren  of  one 
descent  fh>m  the  same  Father  in  Heaven.  *  He  that  loveth  fether  and  mother 
more  than  me^  is  not  worthy  of  me;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
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than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.*  '  M7  mother  and  my  brethren  are  these  which 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it.'  Sach  was  the  language  of  CbrUt  to  those 
who  were  prone  to  think,  that  the  love  of  their  own  blood,  or  of  their  own  na- 
tion, was  the  highest  attainment  of  virtue. 

The  great  final  illustration  of  the  principle  of  charity,  is  given  as  almost  the 
last  act  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  when  he  prefigured  the  gatliering  of  all  na- 
tions, and  the  separation  of  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divides  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  To  those  on  his  right  band  the  king  shall  say — '  I  was  an  hun- 
gered, and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a' 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.'  And  when  the  righteous,  uncon- 
scious of  this  personal  ministration  to  his  wants^  say, '  Ix>rd,  when  ?'  the  answer 
consummates  the  lesson,  and  leaves  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  living  upon 
«arth,  as  it  is  to  be  pronounced  for  their  beatitude  in  heaven :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breihren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.* 

It  is  not  therefore  in  gifts  to  the  beloved  relation,  the  faithful  friend,  the  per- 
sonal benefactor,  the  personal  dependent,  the  known,  the  individuated,  whether 
beloved  for  merit,  from  gratitude,  by  personal  association,  or  in  reciprocation  of 
good  offices,  that  we  are  to  look  for  acta  of  charity.  These  have  their  personal 
motives  and  their  personal  ends.  We  must  go  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  whera 
sometimes  self-love  is  all  that  kindles  our  emotions,  and  perhaps  always  gives 
to  them  the  warmth  which  we  mistake  for  a  nobler  fire,  into  the  larger  circle 
of  human  brotherliood — the  unrelated  by  any  nearer  affinity — the  naked,  the 
hungry,  tlie  sick,  the  stranger,  and  the  captive — ^and  must  give  to  them,  in 
humble  reverence,  and  in  fidnt  imitation,  of  that  divine  beneficence,  that  gives 
every  thing  to  us.  This  alone,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  sense  of 
'  law  also,  is  a  cliaritable  gift. 

Nor  is  the  extension  of  the  hand  to  the  wayside  mendicant,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  succor  to  the  traveler  who  has  just  fallen  among  thieves  near  our 
path,  or  that  occasional  relief  which  feeling  rather  than  principle  prompts  to 
the  distressed  who  meet  our  eyes,  a  compliance  witli  the  duty  wliich  the  Gos- 
pel enjoins.  Provision  for  tlie  day  of  need — accumulation  for  future  necessity 
— ^a  provident  forecast  for  those  who  can  have  none  for  themselves — a  prepara- 
tion for  our  brethren  under  the  Gospel,  such  as  we  should  make  for  our  cliildren 
and  brothers  by  blood — ^all  these  are  not  more  the  suggestion  of  reason,  than 
they  are  the  command  of  religion.  The  apostolical  direction  to  the  churches  was 
distinct  and  reiterated.  '  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  may  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I 
send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem.  And  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also, 
ihey  shall  go  with  me.^  St.  Paul  himself  was  a  trustee  for  charitable  uses,  and 
by  his  injunction  and  example,  gave  the  highest  sanctity  to  both  the  charity 
and  the  trust 

It  is  by  no  means  in  the  Gospel  that  tliis  provision  for  the  helpless  and  un- 
known is  first  announced,  though  it  is  there  that  the  precept  has  its  greatest 
expansion  and  emphasis.  For  whose  benefit  was  the  Jewish  command,  *  When 
thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  the  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  slieaf  in  the  field, 
thou  slialt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it.'  When  the  olive  tree  was  beaten,  for  whose 
sake  was  the  husbandman  commanded  not  to  go  ovor  the  boughs  again?    For 
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wbom  ^WBfl  tbe  gleaning  of  the  grapes,  after  the  vintage  was  gathered?  The^ 
were  all  for  the  unknown,  the  unrelated,  the  unfriended — ^the  stranger,  the 
fatheriess,  and  the  widow. 

'  ^Tbou  Bhalt  remember  ^t  thou  wast  abondmav  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
Therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  tiling.'  *Thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vine^ 
yard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  ttiy  rtneyani  Thou -shalt  leave 
them  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  I  am  the  Lord,  your  <Jod.'  *  For  ye  know 
the  heart  of  a  stronger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.*  The 
appeals  are  constant,  reiterated,  urgent — ^they  are  more  than  appeals,  they  are 
commands  directly  addressed  to  tbe  Jews  by  the  highest  authority,  and  in  the 
dread  name  itself,  to  extend  their  gifts  and  their  protection  to  the  unknown 
stranger,  the  unfathered  orphan,  and  the  widow. 

It  is  this  command  so  clear,  and  Bustained  by  such  sanctions,  to  the  Jews 
'first,  and  afterward  to  the  people  of  all  nations,  that  makes  charitable  uses  a 
matter  of  religious  duty,  so  that  to  deny  the  performance  or  the  enjoyment  of 
them  to  any  man.  during  his  life,  or  at  his  death,  or  to  withhold  from  them  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  law,  is  to  deny  hhn  the  exercise  of  one  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  Next  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and 
tis  a  part  even  of  that  worsliip  itself,  they  are  esteemed,  and  ever  have  been,  as 
both  a  duty  and  a  blessing.  They  were  so  promulgated  to  the  Jews  before  the 
"Ooming  of  Christ,  and  they  were  so  taught  and  enjoined  under  the  new  cove^ 
nant ;  and  it  is  a  miserable  mistake,  both  of  their  origin  and  of  their  end,  to 
'question  them  for  that  uncertainty  of  particular  object,  which  is  of  their  very 
vubstance  and  essence. 

It  has  been  my  intention  in  these  remarks  to  pronounce  a  homily  to  the 
Court  or  to  the  counsel.  It  is  with  some  repugnance  that  I  have  blended 
-themes  of  this  nature  with  questions  of  law,  in  a  strife  for  the  recovery  or  de* 
fense  of  property.  But  they  bear  directly  upon  questions  of  law,  and  especially 
upon  the  great  question  which  I  am  now  to  discuss:  for  they  disclose  the  foun«> 
dation  of  charitable  uses,  and  one  of  their  inseparable  attributes,  in  the  manner 
most  effectual  to  answer,  not  only  the  main  ailment  of  the  complainants* 
counsel,  but  the  judicial  arguments  which,  in  one  or  two  cases  in  our  own 
country,  have  unfortunately  been  used  to  defeat  them. 
JTie  exchirion  of  aU  Exlenastics, 

Ut.  Girard,  in  giving  this  direction  [the  exclusion  of  all  ecclesiastics],  has 
tsed  plain,  familiar,  and  intelligible  words.  There  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  in 
them.  They  have  a  clear  definite  meaning,  which  any  man,  learned  or  un- 
learned, may  apprehend;  and  it  is  one  meaning,  and  neither  more  nor  leasl 
He  enjoins  and  requires,  and  this  is  all  that  he  has  said,  and  all  that  he  means, 
that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  of  any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever 
hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in  the  said  College,  and  that  no 
such  person  shall  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the 
premises  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College.  This  is  a  meaning 
as  lawfiil  as  it  is  plain.  We  may  think  what  we  please  of  the  injunction,  as 
unoourteous,  disrespectftil,  inexpedient  I  will  speak  of  these  presently.  But 
we  can  not  think— no  one  on  the  responsibility  of  his  professional  character 
Will  say — that  what  it  thus  plainly  means  to  enjoin,  is  unlawful  In  other 
words,  no  man  will  say  that  any  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  of  any 
sect  whatever,  has  a  lawful  right  to  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  in  such 
39 
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« coHege^  or  to  admifldMi  finriuoj  paipon,  or asa  Twitorwitkin  the 
agmn^thewiUcrii^fmdMiiqftheJlbt^^  If  thisexdusionbeits  meaoing 

and  end,  and  its  whole  meaning  and  end,  there  never  wae,  and  Aover  oan  be,  a 
more  lawftU  injunction  t^ihe  fi>underx>f  a  ichool  or  ooUege,  be  the  oooeo^ 
qiienoeB  what  they  may. 

He  deolarea^  that^in  making  this  reetriction,  he  dees  not  mean  to  cast  any  ie» 
fieotion  upon  anyaeot  or  penon  wbaterer;  but  as  there  are  such  a  maltltnda 
of  aecte,  and  sock  a  diyeiai^  of  qpinion  amongst  them,  he  desires  to  keep  tke 
tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  ftom  the  bequest^ 
fbee  firom  the  excitement  of  slashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controveniy. 

What  his  religions  opinions  were,  we  have  no  materials  for  ascertaining; 
Like  the  inhabitants  of  Hoont  Glerisim,  he  may  have  worshiped  'he  knew  not 
what;*  but  in  many  parts  of  his  life,  and  in  the  last  act  of  it,  be  was  a  good 
Samaritan ;  and  from  this  we  may  ascertain,  what  his  wishes  were  in  regard  to 
the  feelings  and  happiness  of  others.  That  great  example  proves,  that  even  a 
-  schismatic,  who  rejected  the  Temple  worship,  might  do  a  deed  of  chari^  in  tho 
loll  Cliristian  sense;  and  so  do  it,  as  to  be  a  perpetual  lesson  to  orthodoxy,  if 
it  be  oold*hearted  and  narrow  minded. 

He  says  expressly,  that  his  teachers  in  the  College  mnst  take  pains  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  prindpUa  of  moroXity,  so  that  on  their 
entrance  into  active  life,  they  may  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow- 
creatnres,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriefy,  and  industiy,  adopting  at  the  same  time 
•Qch  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  leaRon  may  enable  them  to  prefer.  In- 
terpreting these  expressions  with  any,  the  least  candor,  can  they  be  undentood 
to  prohibit  tlie  Bible,  from  which  the  purest  morality  is  drawn,  or  the  evid^ices 
of  Christianity,  or  such  systems  of  Christian  morals,  as  place  them  upon  the 
sure  and  only  sure  basis  of  Christianity  ?  I  answer  na  I  aver  confidently,  that  a 
^contrary  mterpretation,  if  made  upon  the  Will  akme,  is  as  destitute  of  candor, 
as  it  is  of  conformity  with  legal  rules  of  construction.  i£r.  Girard  has  enjoined 
instruction  in  the  pmrwt  moraMty.  He  has  given  no  statement  of  the  basis  on 
which  he  requires  it  to  be  taught  He  has  not  said  a  word  in  opposition  to  the 
univeraal  scheme  of  all  Christian  countries  and  seminaries,  of  uniting  etbkjs 
with  Christian  theology,  since  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  morality  without  their 
union.    He  has  left  the  basis  of  the  science  to  the  selection  of  his  trustees. 

The  notion,  however,  that  the  Christian  religion  can  not  be  taught  by  a  lay- 
man,  is  pure  extravagance.  It  is  taught  by  laymen  in  the  most  efficient  of  our 
schools  for  Christian  in8truction,^K>ur  universal  Sunday  schools,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  modem  institutions.  In  the  Liveipool  Blue  Coat  School,  even  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  its  creeds  and  articles,  are  taught  by  lay* 
men — ^no  clergyman  whatever,  either  officiating  or  superintending  the  school^- 
the  pupils  themselves  reading  by  turns  and  as  a  reward  of  merit,  such  parts  of 
the  service  as  the  laity  can  repeat  It  is  equally  extravagant  to  assert,  that 
any  Protestant  denomination  in  this  country  prohibits  such  lay  teaching  of  re- 
ligion—lay teaching  in  schools.  It  is  suffident,  however,  that  Hr.  Gixard  has 
not  prohibited  it  He  has  not  prohibited  the  institution  of  a  Sunday  school  upon 
the  premises.  Kay,  he  has  not  prohibited  his  trustees  from  sending  the  pupils 
to  their  respective  churches^  if  they  or  their  friends  have  any,  without  tho 
walls ;  and  this  they  may  do,  without  hearing  of  dashing  doctrines  or  sectarian 
controversy — unless  the  ministers  respectively  shall  think  they  are  fit  themes 
for  the  edification  of  their  flocks. 
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l!k9  foUowingpMngesMe  lalB^n  firam  Mr.  WebfteHs  flpeedh  ia  the  United 
JBtitee  Buprema  Gout  at  WiMliiDgtan,  Feb.  30,  lSi4»  in  tlie  ctae  of  the  Heira 
M  Uw  of  the  kto  Stephen  Gimd  egaiwit  the  Bzeootm  of  his  Wm  in  M 
oat  the  provkioDBaf  theflMne,eBtiMiahtagea  Ipalitation  in  which  *poor  white 
,«M3e  (vphans  between  the  a«M  of  eix  end  ten  yeaia  ere  to  he  introdooed,'  with 
.the  firikiwiBg  vMtrictiai:-- 

ffwrfiy.  I  ii>la  and  Piyiiw  Ifcgt  ■<»  ■bcImImHc  afarfowgy.  or  miaitter,  of  any  wet  whK^ 
.«vw,alMU  «m  h«M  «r  «iNw My  flitfM  « duty  uriMtoww  in  Um  aaM  eolkt*;  nor  ihaU  uiy 
Mck  pMSM.0Mr.ke  ««mitM.ftiff.Mf  faf|NM>  or  m a  vhtcor,  wiliiiB  tho  fmmmm  apv^Vi***'  ^ 
Um  purpoMt  of  U»  nid  eoUofO. 

This  scheme  of  instnietion  begins  by  attempting  to  attach  oeproaoh  apd  odiwii 
to  the  whole  deigy  of  the  «onnti7.  It  places  «  bEsnd,  a  stigma  on  every  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  proG^asioa,  without  an  exceptiofir-^  profisesion  which,  S» 
deyotedness  totheir  sacared  /caUing,  lor  pod^  of  li&  and  chaneter,  for  learahig^. 
inteUigence,  piety,  a^d  thai  wisdom  which  oometh  ton  above  is  hiferior  ta 
jM>ne  other. 

The  devjse  belbre  as  propooae  to  establisK^  as  i|a  waia  qlyeet,  a  school  of 
.learning,  a  college.  There  jue  provisioni^  of  ooone,  for  Iok^^,  doihing,  and 
feediqg  the  pupils,  bat  all  this  ia  aohsidiary.  The  great  ot^jeot  is  the  instruction 
of  the  young;  .althoofi^  it  proposes  to  give  the  children  better  food  and  clothes 
and  lodging,  and  proposes  that  the  ^^tem  of  ^dooatioii  shall  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  that  which  is  usoaUy  provided  for  the  poor  and  dMiitate  in  oar  public 
in^tutions  generaUy. 

The  main  olject,  then,  is  to  eaUbUah  a  school  of  leanaiiiig  for  chUdren,  begin- 
ning with  them  at  a  veiy  tender  age,  and  ntainhig  Oem  (namely,  from  six  yean 
to  eighteen)  till  thoy  aro  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  when  they  will  have  ex- 
pended mora  than  one-tbiid  part  of  the  avenge  dontion  of  husum  lifo.  For 
if  the  college  takes  them  at  six,  and  keeps  them  till  they  nra  eighteen,  a  period 
4>f  twelve  yean  will  be  pessedwithbi  its  walls;  mora  than  a  third  part  of  the 
average  of  human  lifia.  These  chUdrea,  then,  are  to  betaken  almost  before  they 
learn  their  alphabet,  and  be  discharged  aboat  the  time  that  men  enter  on  the 
active  bosinesB  of  lifeu  At  aiac,  many  do  not  know  their  alphabet  John  Wes- 
ley did  not  know  n  lettter  till  after  he  was  six  yean  old,  and  his  mother  then 
,took  him  on  her  lap,  and  taught  hhn  his  idphabet  at  a  smgle  lesson.  There  are 
many  parents  who  think  that  any  attempt  to  instil  the  radimetttB  of  education 
into  the  mind  of  a  child  nt  nn  earlier  age,  is  little  better  than  labor  thrown 
away.  The  great  object  which  Mr.  Girard  seemed  to  have  in  view,  was  to  take 
these  orphans  at  this  veiy  tender  age,  and  to  keep  them  within  hia  walls  until 
they  were  entering  manhood.  And  thia  dgeet  I  prey  yoor  honon  steadily  to 
bear  in  mind. 

I  never,  in  the  whole  ooune  of  my  Hfo^  listened  to  ony  thing  with  more  sboere 
delight,  than  to  the  remarka  of  my  learnedfiiend,  Horace  Binney,  who  opened  this 
cause,  on  the  nature  and  character  of  true  dhaiity.  I  agree  with  every  word 
he  said  on  that  anljeot  I  ahnost  envy  Jum  his  power  ef  expressmg  so  happily 
iwhat  his  mind  conceives  -so  deat^  and  oorreetl^*  Be  is  right  when  he  speaks 
of  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  Christian  reUi^on.  He  is  right  when  he  says 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  word  ef  Qod.    He  is  tight  when  he  says  that  it  was 
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unknown  thnmghoat  all  the  world  till  the  fint  dawn  of  Christianitj.  He  is 
right)  preeminently  right,  in  all  this,  as  he  was  preeminently  happj  in  his  power 
of  clothing  bis  thoughts  and  feelings  in  appropriate  forms  of  speech.  And  I 
maintain,  that»  in  any  uistitntion  for  the  instraction  of  youth,  where  the  anthor- 
ity  of  God  is  disowned,  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  derided  and  de^Msed,  and 
its  ministers  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  its  proceedings,  there  can  no  more 
be  charity,  true  duurity,  found  to  exists  than  eril  can  spring  out  of  the  Bible^ 
error  out  of  truth,  or  hatred  and  animosity  come  forth  from  the  bosom  of  per- 
fect loTe.  No,  Sir!  No,  Sir!  If  charity  denies  its  birth  and  parentage,  if  it 
turns  infidel  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  it  turns  unbe- 
lieyer,  it  is  no  longer  charity  I  There  is  no  longer  charity,  either  in  a  Christian 
sense  or  in  the  sense  of  jurisprudence;  for  it  separates  itself  from  the  fountain 
cf  its  own  creation. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  condition  and  prospects  of  these  tender  children,  who 
are  to  be  submitted  to  this  experiment  of  instruction  without  Christianity.  In 
.  the  first  place,  they  are  orphans,  have  no  parents  to  guide  or  instruct  them  in 
the  way  in  which  they  riiould  go,  no  fiither,  no  religious  mother,  to  lead  them 
to  the  pure  fount  of  Christianity;  they  are  orphans.  If  they  were  only  poor, 
there  might  be  somebody  bound  by  ties  of  human  affection  to  look  after  their 
spiritual  welfare ;  to  see  that  they  imbibed  no  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  that  they  run  into  no  excessive  improprieties  c^  belief  as  well  as 
conduct.  The  child  would  hare  its  &ther  or  mother  to  teach  it  to  lisp  the  name 
of  its  Creator  in  prayer,  or  hymn  His  praise.  But  in  this  experimental  BchodL 
of  instruction,  if  the  orphans  have  any  friends  or  connections  able  to  look  after  * 
their  welfare^  it  shuts  them  out.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  governors  of  the 
institution,  on  taking  the  child,  so  to  make  out  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
as  to  keep  him  (torn  any  after  interference  in  his  welfare  on  the  part  of  guard- 
ians or  relatives ;  to  keep  them  from  withdrawing  him  ftom  the  school,  or  in- 
terfering with  his  instruction  whilst  he  is  in  the  school,  in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  earliest  and  most  urgent  intellectual  want  of  human  nature  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  origin,  its  duty,  and  its  destiny.  *  Whence  am  I,  what  am  I,  and 
what  is  before  mef  This  is  the  cry  of  the  human  soul,  so  soon  as  it  raises  its 
contemplation  above  visible,  material  things. 

When  an  intellectual  being  finds  himself  on  this  earth,  as  soon  as  the  facul- 
ties of  reason  operate,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  of  his  mind  is,  *  Shall  I  be  here 
always  ?'  '  Shall  I  live  here  for  ever?'  And  reasoning  fhom  what  he  sees  daily 
occurring  to  others,  he  learns  to  a  certainty  that  his  state  of  being  must  one 
day  be  changed.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  it  may  be  true  that  he  is  created 
with  this  consciousness ;  but  whether  it  be  consciousness,  or  the  result  of  his 
reasoning  fiicultiee^  man  soon  learns  that  he  must  die.  And  of  all  sentient 
beings,  he  alone,  so  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  attains  to  this  knowledge.  His  Maker 
has  made  him  capable  of  learning  this.  Before  he  knows  his  origin  and  destiny, 
he  knows  that  he  is  to  die.  Then  comes  that  most  urgent  and  solemn  demand 
for  h'ght  that  ever  proceeded,  or  can  proceed,  ftvm  the  profound  and  anxious 
broodings  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  stated,  with  wonderfbl  force  and  beauty,  in 
that  incomparable  composition,  the  book  of  Job:  *For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree, 
if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof 
will  not  cease ;  that^  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant-   But  if  a  man  die^  9haU  he  Uve  again  f    And  that  question 
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nothing  bat  God,  and  the  religion  of  God,  can  solve.  Beligion  does  solve  it, 
and  teaches  every  man  that  he  is  to  live  again,  and  that  the  duties  of  this  life 
have  reference  to  the  life  which  is  to  come.  And  heaoe,  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  it  has  been  the  duty,  as  it  has  been  the  effort,  of  the  great  and 
the  good,  to  saootiQr  human  knowledge,  to  bring  it  to  the  fount,  and  to  baptize 
learning  into  Christianity ;  to  gather  up  all  its  productions,  its  earliest  and  its 
latest,  its  blossoms  and  its  fruits,  and  lay  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

Another  important  point  involved  in  this  question  is,  What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  in  a  school  thus  established  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
stands  exactly  on  the  same  authority  as  the  Christian  religion,  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  part  of  Christianity  in  all  its  forms. 
All  Christians  admit  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Ail  admit  that  there  is  a 
Lord's  day,  although  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  belief  as  to  which  is  the 
right  day  to  be  observed.  Now,  I  say  that  in  this  institution,  under  Mr.  Gtrard's 
scheme,  the  ordinary  observance  of  the  Sabbath  could  not  take  plaoe^  because 
the  ordinary  means  of  obaerving  it  are  excluded. 

Apply  the  reasoning  advanced  by  Mr,  Girard  to  human  institutions^  and  you 
will  tear  them  all  up  by  the  root;  as  you  would  inevitably  tear  all  divine  insti- 
tutions up  by  the  root,  if  sudi  reasoning  is  to  prevail  At  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Congress,  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  session  with  prayer;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  as  here,  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  and  religious  belief  At  length  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
with  his  gray  hairs  hanging  about  his  shoulders,  and  with  an  impressive  vener- 
ableness  now  seldom  to  be  met  with,  (I  suppose  owing  to  the  difference  of 
habits,)  rose  in  that  assembly,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  perfect  Puritan,  said  that 
it  did  not  become  men,  professing  to  be  Christian  men,  who  had  cone  together 
for  solemn  deliberation  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  to  say  that  there  was  so 
wide  a  differenoe  in  their  religious  belief  that  they  could  not,  as  one  man,  bow 
the  knee  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  whose  advice  and  assistance  they  hoped  to 
obtain.  Independent  as  he  was,  and  an  enemy  to  all  prelaqr  as  he  was  known 
to  be,  he  moved  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duch4^  of  the  Episoc^  Church,  should  ad- 
dress the  Throne  of  Grace  in  prayer.  And  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife^ 
•ays  that  he  never  saw  a  more  moving  spectacle.  Mr.  Dach6  read  the  Episco- 
pal service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  the  occasion, 
he  broke  out  into  extemporaneous  prayer.  And  those  men,  who  were  then 
about  to  resort  to  force  to  obtain  their  rights,  were  moved  to  tears;  and  floods 
of  tears,  Mr.  Adams  saya,  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  padflc  Quakers  who 
formed  part  of  that  meet  interesting  assembly.  Depend  upon  it,  where  there  ia 
a  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  spirit  which  rises  above  forma,  above  eeremo- 
niee,  independent  of  sect  or  creed,  and  the  controversies  of  dating  doctrines. 

The  consolations  of  religion  can  never  be  administered  to  any  of  these  sick 
and  dying  children  in  this  college.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  poor,  dying  child 
can  be  carried  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  sd)ooL  He  can  be  carried  out  to  a 
hostehy,  or  hovel,  and  there  receive  ttiose  rites  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
can  not  be  performed  within  those  walls,  even  in  bis  dying  hourl  Is  not  all 
this  shocking?  What  a  stricture  is  it  upon  this  whole  scheme  1  What  an  utter 
condemnation  1  A  dying  youth  can  not  receive  religious  solace  within  this  aem- 
inaiy  of  learning  I 
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This  sdKN^  this  mbwnoo  or  qritom,  te  Its  tendetides  an^  eHkc^  is  opposed  t«P 
•11  religionB,  of  0rwy  kind.  I  will  not  noir  enter  into  a  controversy  with  my 
learned  fHehd  about  the  word  '  tenetSr'  wbelber  it  signify  of  inions  or  dogSM% 
Or  whateyer  yon  please.  Religions  tenets,  I  toJoe  it^  and  I  suppose  it  wiU  b# 
generally  conceded,  mean  religions  opinions^  and  if  a  yowth  bas  arriTSd  at  thtf 
age  of  eighteen,  and  has  no  religions  tenets^  it  is  teiy  plain  that  be  has  no  re- 
ligion. I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  them  dogmas,  tenets^  or  ophiions^  IT 
the  youth  does  not  entertain  dogmas,  tenets,  or  opinions,  or  opinions,  tenets,  09 
dogmas^  on  religions  subjects,  then  he  has  no  religion  at  alL  And  this  strikes 
at  a  broader  principle  than  when  yon  merely  look  at  this  school  in  its  eflM 
upon  Christianity  alona  We  wHl  suppose  the  ease  of  a  yontb  of  eighteen,  wbtf 
has  just  fell  this  school,  and  has  gone  t^ug^  an  education  of  i^ilosophical 
morality,  precisely  in'  aOoordanoe  with  the  Tiews  snd  expressed  wishes  of  the 
donor.  He  comes  then  into  the  world  to  choose  Ina  religions  tenetsi  The  very 
next  day,  pertiaps^  after  leaving  iKfaool,  he  comes  into  a  court  of  law  to  givtf 
testimony  as  a  witness.  Six,  I  protest  that  by  snob  a  system  he  would  be  dis^ 
franchised.  He  is  asked,  *  What  is  your  religion  V  His  reply  is,  *  0^  I  have  not 
yet  chosen  any ;  I  am  gohig  to  look  round,  and  see  which  suits  me  best'  He 
is  asked,  *Are  yon  a  Christian f  He  replies,  'That  involres  rellgioos  tenets^ 
and  as  yet  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  entertain  any.'  Again, '  Do  yon  beUere 
in  a  fhture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?'  And  he  anewere^  *That  in* 
▼ohres  sectarian  controversies^  which  have  careftilly  been  kept  from  me.'  *Da 
you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Gtod?'  He  answers^  that  there  are  clashing 
doctrines  involved  in  these  things,  which  he  has  been  tsnght  to  have  nothing  t6 
do  with^  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  cf  a  God,  being  one  of  the  firatque^ 
lions  in  religion,  he  is  shortly  about  to  think  of  that  proposition.  Why,  Sr,  it 
is  vain  to  talk  about  the  destructive  tendency  of  such  a  system;  to  argue  upoii 
it  is  to  insult  the  understanding  of  eveiy  nksn ;  H  it  meref  skeer^  2m7,  ribaUti 
mJgcn-  deiem  and  tn^Uelity.  It  opposes  all  that  is  in  heaven,  and  all  on  earth 
that  is  worth  being  on  earth.  It  destroys  the  connecting  link  between  Qkcl 
creature  and  the  Creator;  it  opposes  that  great  system  of  univeml  benev<4enoQ^ 
and  goodness  that  binds  man  to  his  Maker.  2h  rOigion  HU  h^  it  ^hleenf 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  all  our  fiunilies^  of  aB  our  children,  if  refigioutf 
lathers  and  religious  mothers  were  to  teach  their  sons  and  daughters  no  relig^ 
ious  tenets  till  they  were  eighteen  I  What  would  become  of  tfamr  morals,  theif 
character,  their  purity  of  heart  and  lilh^  tiieir  hope  ft>r  time  and  eternity  f  Whal 
would  become  of  all  those  thousand  ties  of  sweetness,  benevolence,  love,  antf 
Christian  ieeltDg,  that  now  render  our  young  men  and  young  maidens  Hktf 
comely  plants  growing  up  by  a  streamlets  side;  the  graoetf  and  the  grace  of 
opening  manhood,  of  bhMSoming  womanhood?  What  would  become  of  atf 
that  now  renders  the  soda!  drde  k>ve]y  and  bek>ved?  What  vrould  become/ 
of  society  itself?  How  could  it  exist  ?  And  is  that  to  be  considered  a  charity 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  this;  which  subverts  all  the  excellence  and  th« 
charms  of  social  lifb;  which  fends  to  destroy  the  very  Ibundatfon  and  ihune- 
work  of  society,  both  in  its  practioes  and  m  its  opinions;  which  subverts  tbe^ 
whole  decency,  the  whole  morality,  as  w^  as  the  whole  Christianity  and  gor- 
emmenti  of  society?    No^  Sirl  no,  Sirt 
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opmoKB  OF  THS  u.  a  suPHsm  oeuBT'-^iijr.  nsu,  1841 

Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

That  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  capahle  of  taking  the  be* 
qaeat  of  .the  real  and  personal  estate,  for  the  creation  and  support  of  a  CoUegOi 
upon  the  trusts,  and  for  the  uses  designed  in  the  Will 

Tha^  these  uses  are  charitable  uses,  valid  in  their  nature  and  capable  of  being 
carried  into  effect,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  Petm^lvania. 

In  considering  the  ol^ection,  that  the  principles  and  exclusions  presented  by 
the  Testator  for  the  foundation  of  the  College  are  derogatory  and  hostile  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  is  so  void,  as  being  against  the  common  law  and  public 
policy  of  Pennsylvania!  the  decision  observes: 

In  considering  this  objection,  the  Court  are  not  al  liberty  to  travel  out  of  the 
Record,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  were  the  private  reUgiouao|)inions  of  the 
Testator,  or  whether  the  scheme  of  education,  if  him  pcescribed,  is  such  as  we 
ourselves  should  approve^  or  as  is  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  great  aims  and 
ends  of  education.— Nor  are  we  at  libera  to  look  at  general  oonsiderations  of 
the  supposed  public  interest  and  jpoUcy  of  Penn^lvania  upon  this  subject,  be- 
yond what  its  Constitutioii  and  laws,  and  judicial  dedsions  make  known  to  usl 

It  is  also  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  pert  of  the  common 
law  of  Pennsylvania;  but  this  proposition  is  to  be  received  with  its  appropriate 
qualifications,  and  in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  that  State,  as  found 
in  its  Constitution  of  Qovemment  The  Constitotiott  of  1790,  (and  the  Uke 
prcyvision  will,  in  substance,  be  found  in  the  Constitutwn  of  1776,  and  in  the 
existing  Constitution  of  1S38,>  expressly  dedares, '  Tk^lt  all  men  have  a  natural 
aid  indefeasible  right  to  wonbip  Aln^ty  God  aooording  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences;  and  no  man  can,  of  right,  be  compiled  to  attend,  erect 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  con- 
sent; no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  ooDScienoe;  and  no  preferanoe  shall  ever  be  given,  by  law,  to  any 
religious  establishments,  or  modes  of  worship.' 

Now,  in  the  present  cases,  there  is  no  pretense  to  say,  that  any  such  positive 
or  express  provisions  exist,  or  are  even  shadowed  forth  in  the  Will  The  Tes- 
tator does  not  say  that  Christianity  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  College,  but  only 
tliat  no  ecdesiastio  of  any  sect  shall  hold  or  exerdse  any  station  or  duly  in  the 
College.  Suppose,  instead  of  this,  he  had  said  that  no  person  but  a  layman 
shall  be  an  instructor,  or  officer,  or  visitor  in  the  College,  what  legal  objection 
could  have  been  made  to  such  a  restriction  Y  And  yet  the  actual  prohibition  is 
in  effect  the  same  in  substance.  But  it  is  asked:  why  are  ecclesiastics  ex- 
cluded, if  it  is  not  because  they  are  the  stated  and  appropriate  preachers  of 
Christianity  T  The  answer  may  be  given  in  the  very  words  of  the  Testator: — 
'In  making  this  restriction,  (says  he,)  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
any  sect  or  person  whatsoever;  but  as  there  Is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and 
such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of 
the  orphans^  who  are  to  derive  advantage  fW>m  this  bequest,  fkee  fVom  the  ex- 
citement which  dastiinff  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  pro* 
duce.*  Here^  then,  we  have  the  reason  given ;  and  the  question  is  not,  whether 
it  is  satis&ctory  to  us,  nor  whether  the  history  of  Religion  does  or  does  not 
justify  such  a  sweeping  statement;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  exclusk>n 
be  not  such  ss  the  Testator  bad  a  righ^  consistently  wiUi  the  laws  of  PennqrI- 
vania,  to  maintain,  upon  his  own  notions  of  religious  instruction.  Suppose  the 
Testator  had  excluded  aU  religious  instructors  but  Catholics,  or  Quakers,  or 
Swedenborgians;  or  to  put  a  stronger  caae^  he  bad  excluded  all  religious  in- 
structors but  Jews,  would  the  bequest  have  been  void  on  that  account  ?  Sup- 
pose he  had  excluded  all  lawyere^  or  all  physicians,  or  all  merdiants  fh>m  being 
instructors  or  visitors,  would  the  prohibition  have  been  fhtal  to  the  bequest  t 
The  truth  is,  that  in  eases  of  this  sort^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  any  just 
and  sa&'sfhctory  line  of  distinction  in  a  free  country,  as  to  the  qualifications  or 
disqualifications  which  may  bo  insisted  upon  by  the  donor  of  a  charity,  as  to 
those  who  shall  administer  or  partake  of  bis  bounty. 

But  the  objection,  itael(  asBdmet  the  propositioa  that  Christianitj  is  not  to  be 
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taught,  becau8(»  eodeeiasticB  are  not  to  be  inBtractore  or  ofBoera.  But  this  is  by 
Qo  means  a  neoesaary  or  legitimate  inference  from  the  premises.  Why  may  not 
laymen  instruct  in  the  general  principles  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  ecclesiastics  ? 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  instructors  and 
officers.  They  may  be,  and,  doubtless  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  govern- 
ment, they  will  always  be  men,  not  only  distinguished  for  learning  and  talent^ 
but  for  piety,  and  elevated  virtue,  and  holy  lives  and  character.  And  we  can 
not  overlook  the  blessings  which  such  men,  by  their  conduct  as  well  as  their 
instructions,  may,  nay  most  impart  to  their  youthful  pupils.  Why  may  not  the 
Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  without  note  or  comment,  be  read 
and  taught  as  a  divine  revelation,  in  the  College — ^its  general  precepts  ex-  ^ 
pounded,  its  evidences  explained,  and  its  glorious  principles  of  morality  incul- 
cated? What  is  there  to  prevent  a  work,  not  sectarian,  upon  the  general 
evidences  of  Christianity,  ttom  being  read  and  taught  in  the  College  by  lay 
teachers?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  Will  that  proscribes  such  studies. 
Above  all,  the  Testator  positively  enjoins,  *That  all  the  instructors  and  teachers 
in  ti)e  College  shall  take  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest ' 
principles  of  morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  they  may,  fh>m 
inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  toward  their  fellow-creatures,  and  « 
love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting  at  the  same  time,  such  religious 
tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enabto  them  to  prefer.'  Now  it  may  well 
be  asked,  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  is  positively  enjoined,  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  or  truths  of  Christianity  ?  Are  not  these  truths  all  taught  by  Chris- 
tianity, although  it  teaches  much  more  t  Where  can  the  purest  principles  of 
morality  be  learned  so  clearly  or  so  perfectly,  as  from  the  New  Testament?  ' 
Where  are  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  so  powerAiUy 
and  irresistibly  inculcated  as  in  the  sacred  volume  ?  The  Testator  has  not  said 
liow  these^great  principles  are  to  be  taught,  or  by  whom,  except  it  be  by  lay*  ' 
men,  nor  what  books  are  to  be  used  to  explain  or  enforce  them.  All  that  we 
can  gatlier  from  his  language  is,  that  he  demred  to  exclude  sectarians  and  sects* 
rianism  from  the  College,  leaving  the  instructors  and  officers  free  to  teach  the 
purest  morality,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industiy  by  all  appropriate  - 
means :  and  of  course,  including  the  best,  the  surest  and  the  most  impressive. 
The  objection  then,  in  this  view,  goes  to  this,  either  that  the  Testator  has 
totally  omitted  to  provide  for  religious  instruction  in  his  scheme  of  education, 
(which,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  is  an  haadmissible  interpretation)  or 
that  it  includes  but  partial  and  imperfect  histruction  in  those  truth&  In  either 
view,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  contravenes  the  known  law  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  the  subject  of  charities,  or  is  not  allowable  under  the  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  already  cited  ?  Is  an  omission  to  provide  for  instruction  in  Christi- 
anity, in  any  scheme  of  school  or  college  education  a  &tal  defect,  which  avoids 
it  according  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania?  If  the  instruction  provided  for  is  in- 
complete and  imperfect,  is  it  equally  &tal  ?  These  questions  are  propounded 
because  we  are  not  aware  that  any  thing  exists  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  judicial  decisions  of  its  tribunals,  which  would  justify  us 
in  pronouncing  that  such  defects  would  be  so  &tal.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
charitable  donation  to  teach  the  poor  orphans  reading^  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  navigation,  and  excluding  all  other  studies  and  instruction ; 
woi^d  the  donation  be  void,  as  a  charily,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  being  deemed  de- 
rc^toiy  to  Christianity  ?  Hitherto^  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  charity  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  might  be  good  and  valid  in  Engknd,  even  if  it  did  not 
go  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  And  in  America,  it  has 
been  thought,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  legal  prohibitions,  that  the  donor 
might  select  the  studies,  as  well  as  the  dass  of  persons  who  were  to  receive 
his  bounty,  without  being  compellable  to  make  religious  instruction  a  necessary 
pan  of  those  studies.  It  has  hitherto  been  thought  sufficient,  if  he  does  not 
require  any  thing  to  be  taught  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

Looking  to  the  objection,  therefore,  in  a  mere  judicial  view,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider  it^  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  devise  establishing  the  College,  or  in  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
contained  therein,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  or  are  op- 
posed to  any  k^own  policy  of  the  Stat9  of  Pennsylvania. 
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▲T  XOBTHAMFTQV,  UAS», 


mSB  SOPHIA  SMITH* 

Miss  Sophia  Smitb,  the  founder  of  Smith  College,  was  born  in 
Hatfield,  Massachnsetts,  Aagost  27,  1796.  She  was  a  descendant, 
in  the  sixth  generation,  of  Lient  Samuel  Smith,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  and  four  children,  sailed  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Anno  Domini,  1634.  From  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  a  leading  citizen,  he  emigrated  to  Hadley,  probably  in  1659, 
holding  there  important  offices  both  in  church  and  state.  Her  an- 
cestor, John  Smith,  of  the  next  generation,  was  slain  by  the  Indians 
in  the  meadows  of  Hatfield,  in  1676.  Her  grandfather  was  Samuel 
Smith,  commissioned  Lieutenant  by  Goyernor  Phipps,  September 
It),  1755.  Her  £ither  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Both 
of  her  brothers,  Austin  and  Joseph,  were  members  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  Her  great-grandmother,  Canada  Waite, 
was  bom  in  Canada,  her  mother  having  been  carried  into  captivity 
there  by  the  Indians.  She  was  a  niece  of  Oliver  Smith,  Esq.,  whose 
munificent  charities  have  made  a  group  of  towns  in  this  valley  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  nation,  if  not  the  world. 

She  was  a  little  girl,  playing  under  the  magnificent  elms  of  her 
native  town,  about  the  time  that  the  wife  of  John  Adams  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  England,  'You  need  not  be  told  how  much,  in  this 
country,  female  education  is  neglected,  nor  how  &shionable  it  is  to 
ridicule  female  learning.*  It  was  about  the  time,  also,  that  the 
mother  of  George  Washington  carried  on  her  correspondence,  writ- 
ing the  pronoun  'I'  a  small  letter.  It  was  not  till  twenty-two  years 
after  her  birth,  that  *  the  first  law  was  passed  by  any  legislature  with 
the  direct  object  of  improving  female  education.' 

Miss  Smith  lamented  deeply  that  she  had  such  imperfect  advan- 
tages for  education  in  her  youth.  It  was  not  till  1802,  that  girls 
were  admitted  to  the  boys'  school  in  Northampton.  For  some  years 
kter,  the  most  that  was  done,  in  many  of  onr  towns,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  was  to  admit  a  select  few  who  thirsted  for  knowledge, 

*  By  Rav.  John  M.  GreeM,  In  u  Addran  nt  U»  oponinf  of  Smith  CoUaco,  July  14,  187S. 
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to  an  occasional  seat  .upon  the  door-step  of  the  school-honae,  where 
they  conld  listen  to  their  brothers  as  they  recited  their  lessons  in 
reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  memory  of  those  days,  when  a  hnngry  sonl  was  distressed 
for  knowledge,  made  Miss  Smith  feel  a  Strang  desire  to  improye  the 
condition  of  her  sex,  in  respect  to  the  adyantages  of  schools.  What 
she  learned  from  books  in  childhood  was  little.*— No  schools  to  de- 
velop and  discipline  the  youthful  faculties,  no  public  library  to  stim- 
ulate and  feed  the  mind.  But  she  had  the  training  of  a  good  New 
England  home.  Nature,  too,  in  that  beautiful  town,  was  full  of 
lessons  for  an  appreciative  souL  The  prince  of  New  England  riven 
with  it»  crinkling,  silver  face^and  its  fantastic  mountains  of  fog,  the 
extensive  meadows,  golden  with  the  luxuriant  harvests  of  wheat  and 
corn,  the  abounding  floweia  and  trees,  and  the  distant  hills  standing 
as  sentinels  to  guard  that  paradisOi  all  helped  to  mold  her  youthful 
spirit  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  attended  school  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks  in  Hartford,  Conn.  When  eighteen  she  was  a  pupil 
in  the  Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley,  lor  a  time.  She  often  spoke 
of  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  those  scbool-daya.  She  improved  to 
the  utmost  her  opportunities. 

But  Miss  Smith  owed  much  of  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and 
the  development  of  her  hearty  to  the  ministrj  of  her  native  town* 
The  people  of  Hatfield  had  always  been  blessed  with  able  nwn  to 
instruct  them  in  the  truth,  and  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  Qod^ 
The  sermons  of  Dr.  Joseph  LynuuH  strong  and  clear  in  expression, 
full  of  patriotLsm,  missionary  in  spiriti  abundant  in  doctrine,  stiired 
her  youthful  mind  and  stamped  her  character  after  the  pattern  of 
the  staunchest  New  England  womanhoods 

Other  eminent  preachers,  also^  she  often  heard  in  the  Hatfield 
pulpit*  Dr.  Jared  B.  Waterbory  was  more  than  two  years  her  pas- 
tor. Pres.  Herman  Humphrey  often  preached  his  sound,  searching^ 
goqpel  sermons  there.  Profl  Edwards  A.  Park,  during  one  year,  not 
unfbquently  supplied  the  pulpit,  and  was  urgently  called  to  settle 
over  that  people.  Prof.  Samuel  M.  Worcester,  Pres.  Edward  Hitch* 
cock,  and  Profl  W.  S.  Tyler  were  well  known  there,  and  much  ad- 
mired for  their  sermons*  Dr.  Henry  Neill  waa  six  years  a  faithful 
pastor  of  that  flock.  AU  these  preadiers  were  educators  of  the 
founder  of  this  College. 

A  fiunily  infirmity,  deafhessi  at  the  age  of  forty  excluded  her 
fh>m  ordinary  conversation ;  but,  by  reading  mostly,  she  kept  her- 
self familiar  with  the  common  events  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 
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Probftbly  wlmt  aho  And  ofhem  eall^d  m  eakmityi  was  a  blessing  to 
ber.  She  had  fortiiode  to  bear  the  tiiali  and  die  wisdom  to  improye 
the  reflecti?e  and  meditative  powen  of  bet  mand^  far  beyond  what 
the  fashionable  and  gossiping  womaa  attains*  Deafness  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  for  insiocerityy  shallownessi  and  foolish  talking.  It 
sifts  what  we  hear  and  compels  as  to  say  what  is  worth  attention. 
Her  infirmity  made  her  timid ;  none  but  most  intimate  friends  conld 
know  her.  Among  strangers  she  was  reserv^ed  and  somewhat  sns- 
picions ;  bnt  with  friends  she  was  easy,  digaified,  self-possessed,  and 
reyealed  powers  of  mind  and  heact  aboTe  the  average  woman.  In 
conversation  her  words  were  always  refinedy  appropriate,  sensible. 
She  displayed  taste  in  works  of  art|  dressi  famitnre,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  home* 

She  was  a  woman  of  tender  settsibiliCias.  Scenes  of  sorn^w 
affected  her  deeply.  Ordinarily  she  coold  not  hear  the  tale  of  woe, 
but  when  she  did  hear  it,  she  was  ready  to  help.  She  often  heard 
the  remark,  'poverty  is  a  sin;'  bat  she  did  not  believe  it  Her 
heart  was  alive  to  want  and  pain,  and  her  cmly  qnestion  was  how  ta 
relieve  them  best  She  was  patrioldo^  and  both  worked  with  her 
own  hands,  and  gave  money,  to  relieve  the  suffering  soldiers  and 
their  families,  in  the  late  war. 

She  had  firm  convictions  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Bible  io  a  system 
of  education.  In  it,  she  believed,  is  the  only  perfect  tale  of  moral 
doty,  its  traths  are  poriff ing  and  ennobUag,  heahhfbl  and  inspiring, 
the  only  safe  chart  for  life,  and  the  only  revelation  of  the  fotnre; 
while  the  character  and  life  of  Christ  are  onr  never  failing  example. 
She  often  referred  with  admiration  to  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones:  'The  BiUe  contains  more  trae  soblimity,  more. exquisite 
beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence^  than  can  be  collected  from  all 
other  books^  in  whatever  age  or  language  they  have  been  written.' 
Women,  especially,  should  be  taught  to  understand  and  love  the 
Bible,  for  it  is  their  charter  of  liberty,  tiieir  bill  of  rights.  She 
hoped  the  Bible  would  be  studied  in  ttie  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  her 
College,  so  that  lady  missionaries  and  Sabbath'«ehool  teachers  could 
draw  up  the  waters  ef  life  from  the  original  fbuntainsi ' 

Daring  the  last  years  of  her  life,  the  principle  of  benevolence 
developed  rapidly  in  her.  She  subscribed  ive  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUe^ge,  if  located  in  North- 
ampton; three  hundred  dollars  for  the  young  people's  Literary 
Association  in  her  town ;  thirty  thousand  cboUars  for  the  endowment 
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of  a  professorship  in  Andover  Hieolo^cal  Semioary ;  ooe  thousand 
dollars  toward  an  organ  for  the  church  in  her  town,  besides  smaUer 
gifts  of  fifty  and  twenty  dollars  to  numerous  objects.  Her  contri-' 
butions  to  the  ordinary  benevolent  objects  of  the  ehurch  increased' 
much  daring  her  later  years.  She  gaye  to  them  all,  Home  Missions 
and  Foreign  Missions,  the  Bible  Society  and  Tract  Society,  the  Sea- 
men and  the  Freedmen,  to  all  the  objects  presented. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Miss  Smith  proyidentially,  and  rciy 
unexpectedly,  came  into  possession  of  the  principal  portion  of  her 
property.  Her  brother  Austin  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1801, 
aged  seventy  years,  leaving  to  her  his  estate,  appraised  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural 
gifts  and  powers.  He  would  ofl^en  sit  in  his  pew  on  the  Sabbath 
and  weep  like  a  child  when  the  tender  themes  of  the  gospel  were 
preached.  His  eye  keen  and  penetrating,  his  mind  discriminating 
and  acute,  his  countenance  full  of  eneigy  and  decision,  his  form 
erect  even  in  age,  he  might  have  been  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  a 
support  of  the  church,  a  pillar  of  state,  loved  and  revered  by  all. 
Qod  permitted  him  to  gather  the  gold,  preparing,  all  the  while,  th^^ 
heart  of  a  devout  and  Ohriftt-loving  sister  to  dispense  it 

After  two  months  of  hard  study  and  careful  deliberation  her  first 
Will  was  made,  appropriating  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  an 
Academy  in  Hatfield,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a  Deaf-Mute 
institution  in  Hatfield,  and  fifty  thousand  dolkurs  to  a  Scientific 
School  in  connection  with  Amherst  College.  Then  this  Common- 
wealth had  no  deaf-mute  institution.  At  that  time  (1861)  Miss 
Smith  considered  a  plan  for  a  Woman's  College,  and  did  not  adopt 
it,  mainly  because  her  funds  were  not  sufiicient  to  warrant  it  Thus 
the  idea  of  a  Woman's  College  was  early  a  fiivorite  one  with  her. 
Ever  after  this  she  conversed  on  the  education  of  women,  and  eagerly 
read  articles  on  the  subject  She  had  a  deep  and  abiding  fidth  In 
woman,  believed  there  was  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  and  a  richer 
and  ampler  education  for  her,  than  she  had  yet  enjoyed.  She  would 
not  make  her  unwomanly,  not  in  any  sense  render  her  masculine, 
but  allow  her  the  right  and  privilege  of  being  a  complete  woman. 
Educate  her,  not  as  a  man  nor  to  be  a  man,  but  at  a  woman  and  to 
be  a  woman.  She  often  said,  *  There  is  no  justice  in  denying  women 
equal  educational  advantages  with  men ;'  '  We  should  educate  the 
whole  woman,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual;'  'Educated 
Christian  women  will  sweep  the  filth  out  of  our  literature ;'  'Women 
are  the  natural  educators  and  physicians  of  the  race,  and  they  ought 
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to  be  fitted  for  their  work ;'  '  Home  is  woman's  throne ;  on  it  she 
should  wield  the  scepter  of  love,  knowledge,  and  virtue.'  When 
told  that  women  could  not  study,  she  would  reply, '  Study  is  as 
healthy  as  any  work,  if  prosecuted  wisely,  L  e.  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  constitution.'  When  told  that  educated  women  do  not  make 
good  wives  and  mothers,  she  would  say,  *  Then  thoy  are  wrongly 
educated, — some  law  is  violated  in  the  process.'  She  did  not  be- 
lieve in  co-education ;  it  lacks  adaptation.  She  cUimed  that  there 
is  a  woman's  sphere  in  life  and  a  man's  sphere,  and  each  should  be 
fitted  for  his  own.  She  never  asked  whether  woman  is  equal  to 
man,  or  superior, — ^no  more  than  whether  a  tree  is  equal  or  superior 
to  a  rose, — make  each  perfect  after  its  kind,  and  you  realize  the 
thought  of  God.  She  did  not  believe  in  woman's  sufirage ;  that 
would  infringe  upon  God's  plan  of  the  family  as  the  unit  in  society. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Miss  Smith  was  ready  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  a  Woman's  College,  when  in  1867,  Mr.  John  Clarke  of 
Northampton,  by  a  liberal  donation,  supplied  the  need  of  a  Deaf- 
Mute  institution  for  this  Commonwealth.  As  she  studied  and 
understood  more  perfectly  the  idea  of  the  College,  her  mind  fixed 
upon  it  with  increasing  delight;  not  merely  to  perpetuate  her 
name,  but  because  she  believed  that  this  was  the  wisest  and  most 
beneficent  way  of  appropriating  her  property.  It  required  argu- 
ments and  some  pleading  to  make  her  willing  to  have  the  College 
bear  the  name  of  Smith.  She  was  afraid  people  would  call  her 
selfish.  She  rose  above  self,  and  prayerfully  and  conscientiously 
aimed  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
•  The  College  became  to  her  a  delightful  subject  of  thought,  of 
private  conversation,  and  study.  She  often  considered  whether  she 
should  not  put  all  her  funds^  into  it  The  last  question  she  ever 
asked  me,  only  a  month  before  her  death — she  had  asked  it  fifty 
times  before — was:  'Don't  you  think  I  had  better  put  the  seventy- 
£ve  thousand  dollars  of  Academy  money  into  the  College  f '  With- 
out any  doubt^  the  firmness  of  Dea.  Geo.  W.  Hubbard  and  one 
other  person,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  Hatfield,  secured 
to  that  town  the  munificent  bequest  by  which,  during  all  time  they 
will  be  blessed  with  a  superior  and  self-supporting  school  for  their 
youth,  which  school  will  be  the  ornament  and  pride  of  their  village. 

Miss  Smith  died  June  12,  1870,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Her 
•remains  lie  in  the  cemetery  in  Hatfield,  under  a  simple  mounment 
of  her  own  erecting.  This  College  at  Northampton,  and  its  gradu- 
ates, will  carry  her  name  into  the  future  of  the  whole  country. 
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OLXTSB  SMITH  AND  THB  BVITH  OHABITHS.* 

This  large  and  oomprebensire  syatem  of  charities  was  feonded  hj  Oliver 
8milh,  Bsq^  of  Hatfield,  who  died  Dee.  2S,  1846.  His  estate  was  valued,  at 
the  Ume  of  his  death,  at  $370,000.  In  b«  will,  he  diieoted  that  a  board  qT 
jtrastees  should  be  oonstitQted  ia  the  ibUowiog  maimer:  The  towns  of  Nortl^ 
amptoD,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Amherpt,  and  Williaoisbu^Bp,  hi  Hampshire  Count;^ 
and  Deerfield,  Greenfield,  and  Whately,.in  Franklin  Countjy,  shall  choose  at  eacb 
annual  meeting  a  person  who  shall  be  called  an  elector.  The  electors  were  to 
choose  three  persons  who  should  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  who  were  to 
have  the  control  and  management  of  all  the  ftinds.  He  then  set  apart  the  sum 
of  $200,000,  whidh  was  to  bs  msnaCM^  by  the  fTmste^  as  an  acoumulatiqf 
iund,  till  it  should  amount  to  the  snip  of  $400,000.  This  accumulated  fiuid 
was  then  to  be  divided  into  three  district  funds:  One^  of  $30,000,  to  found  the 
'Smith  Agricultural  School,'  at  Northampton ;  the  second,  of  $10,000,  the  ip- 
come  to  be  paid  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  under  certain  restrictions; 
the  third,  of  $360,000,  ibr  indigent  boys,  indigent  female  children,  indigent 
young  women,  and  indigent  widows.  The  reoudning  portion  of  his  property 
was  ooDsUtuted  a  contiAgent  tod,  to  defrsy  ezpeoees  and  keep  the  princippil 
funds  entirei 

The  fund  of  $30,000,  to  establish  the  Agricultural  School,  was  to  be  kept  as 
an  accumulating  fVind  for  the  period  of  sixty  years  flrom  his  death,  when  the 
school  should  be  established  within  the  town  of  Northampton.  This  fund  will 
become  available  in  the  year  1906. 

The  inoome  of  the  fbud  of  $10,000  Ibr  the  GolonSatkNi  Society  was  to  bo 
used  in  transporting  persons  of  odor  Aom  the  United  States  to  the  colony  of 
Liberia,  or  such  other  place  as  the  society  might  select  There  was  a  provision, 
however,  that  if  iho  society  should  neglect  to  make  due  application  for  the  iUud 
for  six  months  after  having  been  notified  that  it  was  ready  for  distribution,  they 
should  forfeit  their  daim  and  the  money  should  be  incorporated  with  the  agri* 
cultural  school  fiind.  The  required  ootiflcation  was  given  by  the  trustees,  but 
the  society  nee^ected  to  apply  within  the  specified  time,  and  the  legacy  was 
added  to  the  scboel  fUnd.  The  societgr  brought  suit  to  recover  it,  but  the  case 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  favor  of  the  trustees. 

The  remaining  fbnd  of  $360,000  was  called  the  joint  or  miscellaneous  fund, 
and  was  divided  so  that  one-half  the  Income  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  boys,  who,  after  having  been  bound  out  and  served  satisfactorily  tfll 
twenty-one  years  old,  should  receive  a  loan  of  $600  for  five  years,  to  become  a 
gift^  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  jnoome  of  one  quarter  of  the  ftind  was  appr^ 
prialed  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  indigeat  female  ehUdien.  They  were  to  bs 
bound  out  till  eighteen  years  of  sgt,  and  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  were  to 
receive  the  sum  of  $300  as  a  marriage  portion.    The  income  of  one  eighUi  part 

of  this  ftind  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  women,  in  sums 
^  — ■■■■■■  .1.11...  ,  I  ■■ .  ■     1 1  I      ■■■...     » 

•  Oliver  Smith  wm  bon  Id  HatfiM.  M«m..  in  Jamnix,  ITiS,  sad  IbOow^  U»  oeeupetioo  of  • 
IkriMr  UinHigh  tife—Sllinr  Um  oIBm  of  local  nuf  iitrate  for  forty  jmn,  twieo  reproMntod  hn  towa 
in UWUgMblnw;  tmd  to  Ml, wi» uMaWr of  tiw OowlHMtiiiid OoevtatioB.  InhialifiHiM 
ho  «•■  a  libonU  gttrer  to  nU  raligioM  olwritioi,  balp«l  pmnj  poor  gUk  to  oMrmfn  portiooa,  mi 
bnih  two  dittriet  lehool-booMi.  Hit  will  wm  eopteitod,  .and  in  tiM  lift  aifumoot  befera  tiM 
SopraoM  Conrt  of  tl»  fliato,  Danial  Wabalor  and  Bofbt  Choaia  waia  trnployad  ai  ooooial— tha 
fonnar  for,  and  tho  lattar  agalMt  its  TaUdltj.  Tha  Jniy  wan  aataiaoin  to  tbair  Taidiet  that  tha 
wiU  WM  attottad  by  thiaa  oompalaat  witnwiet. 
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of  $50  as  marriage  portions.  The  moome  of  the  remaining  one  eighth  part  was 
to  be  paid  to  indigent  widows,  in  snms  of  not  more  than  $50  to  any  one  person 
in  one  jear.  The  beneficiaries  were  to  be  confined  to  the  eight  towns  above 
enumerated,  but  in  case  of  there  being  at  anj'  time  a  surplus  income,  beneficia- 
ries might  be  selected  ftam  any  other  towns  in  the  county. 

The  hefars-aVlaw  contested  the  will,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  hi  this  town,  July  6,  1641.  The  objection  to  the  will  was  that 
one  of  the  attesting  witnesses^  Theophilus  Parsons  Phelps,  was  incompetent  on 
Account  of  insanity.  Two  days  were  occupied  hi  the  trial,  Bufiis  Ghoate  sign- 
ing the  case  for  the  heir»«t-l»w,  and  Daniel  Webstar  lor  tlie  will.  The  oourt- 
•house  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  ladders  were  pnt  up  to  the  windows,  so 
sager  were  the  people  to  see  and  hear  the  great  Drator&  The  jury  brought  hi 
a  verdict  sustaining  the'wilL 

In  Ifoy,  1848,  the  board  of  tmstesB  was  organized,  and  Osmyn  Baker  was 
chosen  president,  wbidi  position  he  continued  to  hold  till  May,  1671,  when 
foiling  health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  Gea  W.  Hubbard  was  chosen.  The 
sum  paid  over  to  the  trustees  by  the  executor  of  the  will,  at  the  time  of  the 
oiganization  of  the  board,  was  $419,221.16;  of  this,  $214,000  composed  the 
Joint  fund,  and  $205,221.16  the  contingent  fiind.  The  Joint  fund  reached  the 
.fequhed  amount  of  $400,000,  October  1st,  1659.  The  several  charities  under 
it  were  put  in  operation  at  that  time^  and  have  since  continued  to  spread  their 
•blessings  over  the  community. 

The  value  of  this  bequest  to  the  several  towns  does  not  consist  wholly  in  the 
charity  extended  to  their  dtisens,  for  it  forms  a  constantly  increasing  source  of 
taxation.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  testator  that  the  property  sliould  not  be 
taxed,  and  in  the  will  he  advised  the  incorporation  of  the  charities,  and  re- 
quested the  trustees  to  endeavor  to  obtain  their  exemption  from  taxation.  The 
act  of  incorporation  was  granted  at  the  session  of  1849,  but  the  Legislature  re- 
fused to  exempt  the  property  fh>m  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  provision  was 
made  that  the  fimd  should  be  taxed  equally  by  the  interested  towns.  The 
fund  is  therefore  divided  into  eight  equal  part8»  each  portion  being  taxed  in 
accordance  with  the  rate  of  taxation  m  the  town  to  which  it  is  apportioned. 
The  act  of  incorporation  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  in  April,  1849. 

In  1865,  the  trustees  decided  to  erect  the  building  in  which  then*  offices  sre 
(1876)  located.  It  is  52  by  30  fbet,  built  of  Portland  stone^  is  a  handsome  and 
commodious  structure,  and  cost  $30,000. 

The  magnitude  of  this  system  of  charities  may  be  seen  in  the  increase  of  the 
fhttds,  m  the  amounts  paid  for  various  purposes,  and  in  the  number  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  our  citiaens  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  bounties  dis- 
bursed.  In  October,  1848,  the  fiinds  amounted  to  $419,221.16.  During  the 
twenty-seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  they  have  increased 
nearly  250  per  cent  The  amount  of  all  the  property  on  the  first  of  May  last^ 
was  $1,033,357.26.  The  enoraiom  piobable  development,  as  well  as  the  great 
Aitore  usefohiess  of  these  eharitisa,  oan  thus  readily  be  seen.  The  amounts 
already  paid  will  be  seen  by  the.fbUowing  figures.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  payments  to  the  'indigent,* did  not  oommenoe  till  1859,  and  conse* 
quently  the  most  important  part  of  the  system  has  been  in  operation  but  six^ 
teen  years.    The  other  ezpenditoreg  commenced  when  the  institution  was 
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Taxw ..../............  niTBJSOMft 

Expenaat 81.707^6 

Annnitie*. 1S,631M 

indigent  Female  Childraa 48.9B0.75 

Indigent  Bors 90,000.00 

Indigent  Widows ISO^XIOjOO 

lodtgmit  Young  Wooiaa M;KNM» 

•900,911.49 
The  Agricultaral  School  Fund  (1876)  amoQiita  to  $85,000.  Id  the  year  1905, 
when  the  fond  heoomes  availablQ,  it  U  but  reaaonable  to  expect,  should  the 
pfeaent  rate  of  increase  continue,  that  it  will  have  reached  the  sum  of  $350,000. 
The  testator  has  prescribed  what  sort  of  a  school  is  to  be  established.  He  pro- 
poses that  there  diaU  be  two  farms,  one  as  a  'model'  and  the  other  as  aa  'ex- 
perimental'. &rm.  On  these  farms  are  to  be  established  a  manufiictoTy  of 
'Implements  of  Husbandry,'  and  a  'School  of  Industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Poor,'  in  which  boys  taken  finom  the  most  indigent  classes  shall  receiye  a  good 
•common  school  education,  and  be  instructed  in  agriculture  or  mechanics.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  each  boy  is  to  receiye  $200.  Here  we  hare  a 
system  more  comprehensiTe  than  any  school  of  its  kind  yet  in  operation  in  this 
country. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  this  mstitution  is  of  great  value  to  this  com- 
munity, and  that  is  in  the  fiict  that  it  always  has  money  to  loan.  The  business 
man  or  the  mechanic,  who  needs  a  litUe  money  to  make  him  a  home  or  extend 
his  business,  can  readily  obtain  a  loan  from  the  institution,  at  a  fidr  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  numbers  ayail  themselves  of  the  privilege  every  year. 

The  following  named  persons  were  chosen  electors  at  the  annual  town  meet> 

ing8inl876:— 

EUetara:  Henry  M.  Biewiter.  Winiannborg;  Cherlet  8.  Smith,  Amhent;  Loeien  R  Eetnn, 
Deer6eld:  B.  A.  Peekerd,  Graenfield;  SemM  P.  BiUingi,  Ratfleld;  Jmkin  W.  C.  Allii,  Wl«ttly; 
ilohn  M.  Pierce,  Hedlejr ;  J.  C.  Anns,  Northampioo. 

The  electors  subsequently  made  choice  of  trustees  as  follows: — 

TnuUtt:  Geo.  W.  Hnbbeid,  Northampioo;  Soi^ao  Kii^ilej,  Williemiboif ;  John  C.  Baiid- 
•fwm,  Wbetely. 

According  to  the  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Smith  Charities  for  liay, 

1877,  the  amount  of  the  several  Funds  at  that  date  was  as  follows: — 

Joint  Fund $589,790.99 

Contingent  Fund 335,938.00 

AgricuMorml  Fund 94,521.41 

Basking  Hooie  and  Lot 35,396.00 

1,065,578.40 

Out  of  the  income  of  the  Joint  Fund,  payments  were  made  in  1876-7  to— 

Indigent  Yooog  Women •4,050.71 

Indigent  Widow* 9.100.71 

Indigent  Boy* 19.000.00 

iBdigeot  Female  ChihIiM 0,350X10 

39,101.49 

Twenty-two  apprenticed  boys  have  oome  of  age,  and  received  loans  of  $500 
each,  during  the  year,  and  the  matured  notes  of  twenty-four  others  have  been 
surrendered. 

Eighteen  of  the  girls  formerly  apprenticed  have  married  during  the  year,  and 
received  the  marriage  portions  to  which  they  were  entitled ;  and  twelve  othera 
of  the  same  class  have  received  allowance  for  sickness  expenses. 

Forty-four  boys  and  nineteen  girls  have  been  indentured  within  the  year. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  under  indenture,  at  (his  time,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four ;  and  of  girls,  seventy-nine. 
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FXB8T  tSn^RfiSBZOKB  OF  TRB*  tnfXVXBdllT  AKD'  ^tBX  TOWH. 

'  Thb  EaglUhman  or  American  who  visits  a  German  university 
tpwni or  the  first  time  will  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
A  ^eat  institution  of  learning.  He  can  see  nothing;  there  is  no 
visible  sign  of  the  University^  no  Chapel,  no  huge  buildings  whether 
we  call  them  donnitprieis  or  quadrangles,  no  campus.  There  is  no  ' 
rallying  place  of  professors  and  students,  where  he  can  stand  and, 
letting  his  eye  sweep  around  on  every  side,,  say :  This  is  the  university.. ' 
He  may  even  pass  his  entire  life  In  the  town  and  nevei*  onc^  see  the 
body,  of  professors  and  students  assembled  in  one  place. 

^  I  dwell  upon  tlus  distinction;  because  it  is  an  important  one.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  get  a  just  notion  of  the.  character  of  a  German  * 
iTniversity  must  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  prejudices,  any  expectation 
of  finding  what  his  early  associations  may  have  led  him  to  consider 
as  the  conspicuous  features  in  a  seat  of  learning.  As  I  walked 
around  the  wall  of  Gottingen  for  the  first  time,  the  predominating 
thought  in  my  mind  was :  Where  is  the  University?  I  could  find  no 
tangible  evidence  of  its  existence,  its  reality.  Putting  what 
qjliestions  I  could  in  my  imperfect  German,  and  paying  strict 
attention  to  the  answers,  I  could  make  out  that  the  dome 
to  the  left,  near  the  starting  place  of  ourwalk,  by  the  Geismar  Gate, 
was  an  observatory ;  considerably  farther  on,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  railway  station,,  was  a  large  building  bearing  the.  inscription 
^fTheatrum  Anatomicum,^'  evidently  the  medical  school;  stUl  fur- 
ther on,  in  the  moat  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  was  an  arrangement  of 
g^ass-houses,  that  was  no  less  evidently  a  botanical  garden.  This 
was  all  of  the  University  that  I  could  detect  in  my  first  tour  of  the 
gceat  G($ttingen  promenade* 

'  Gottingen  may  serve  as  the  type  of  the  German  university  town. 
The  population  is  abont  12, 000.  The  streets  are  neither  very  straight 
nor  very  crooked,  and  no  one  runs  directly  through  the  town ;  in. 
general  they  are  tolerably  wide.  The  housea  are  plain  and  poorly 
built  The  framework  is  of  wood,  the  outer  walls. being  filled  in. 
with  a  sort  of  mud  that  is-  mixed  with  a.  good  deal  of  straw  to  give, 
it  consistency ;  after  the*  mud  has  dHed,  it  is  painted.  For  a  cheap 
mode  of  building,  it  is  much  better  than  might  be  supposed.    The 

•^Owaun  UnivcrtitiM :  JL  iian»tiT«  r f  PwtonAl  Bxpfrlancrf  toatithtr  wii h  ree<nt 
FiAUrttcal  IbforiBatloii,  Ptmctlotl  Sa«(6<tl6n0.  and'  a  Oftrnpanflmt  of  the  Gertnin, 
KpsU^MdAverlcAngyvteai^of  BIjB^prniaeMlmi  B»4aiOM:MQfxaBaaBC  ]f«W; 
V6rk2  U.  P.Pntnim'sBoiis.    1074.   Mpp     '^ 
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nnmber  of  stone  and  brick  boildings  is  small.  The  handsomesi 
building  in  town  is  (or  was  in  my  day)  the  Laboratoiy,  built  under 
the  supervision  of  W5hler  himself,  since  deceased.  It  is  a  laige 
structure  built  of  light  blue  stone,  and  perfectly  fireproof.  The 
Aula  is  the  centre  of  the  university,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have 
a  centre.  It  is  a  small  but  not  inelegant-looking  building,  some- 
what after  the  Grecian  order,  standing  on  a  small  open  place  or 
square  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  this  Aida  new 
students  are  matriculated  and  the  University  Court  holds  its  sessions; 
it  also  contains  the  general  offices  of  the  university,  such  as  the 
treasurer's,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  CareeTy  where  unruly  students 
are  confined  for  a  fortnight  or  less,  for  minor  offences ;  graver  ones 
are  punished  by  relegation  or  by  expulsion. 

Lectures  on  chemistry  were  delivered  in  the  laboratory ;  those  on 
medicine,  in  the  Theatrum  Anatomicum;  all  the  others,  including 
theology,  law,  and  philosophy,  in  the  university  sense  of  that  term, 
were  held  in  the  so-called  CoQegienrhauMy  a  short  row  of  buildings 
tAiat  had  once  been  private  dwellings,  but  had  been  converted  into 
lecture  rooms. 

In  1865  the  new  CtUegienrhau^  was  opened,  a  laige  and  elegant 
building  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose,  just  out  of  the  Wende 
Gate,  near  the  Botanical  €(arden.  Qy  the  side  of  the  old  CcUegim- 
hauty  separated  from  it  by  an  arched  way,  stands  the  celebrated 
university  library,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe;  the  building  is  nothing 
more  than  an  old  church,  adapted  to  secular  uses  and  enlarged  here 
and  there  by  irregular  extensions  or  wings.  In  the  arched  way 
between  the  lecture  rooms  and  the  Ubrary  stood  the  Sehwarzet  Brett 
(black  board),  a  long  board  painted  black  and  having  a  wire  screen 
in  front.  On  this  board  were  posted  all  announcements  relating  to 
university  instruction,  announcemento  of  lectures  or  changes  in 
lectures,  of  degrees  conferred  upon  students,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  buildings  that  I  have  described,  there  are  other  minor 
ones  scattered  over  the  town;  the  headquarters  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  are  even  located  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  on  a  model 
farm  near  the  village  of  Wende. 

It  is  needless  to  go  deeper  into  details.  I  have  said  already  enough 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  a  German  university,  as  far 
as  buildings  and  outward  show  are  concerned,  is  made  up  of 
disjecta  memhra.  There  is  a  bond  of  viUl  union,  a  very  strong  one 
toOy  but  it  is  wholly  spiritual;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  senses.  In 
architectural  display,  I  am  confident  that  the  most  unimportant 
CoUq^  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  surpass  any  University  in 
Germany. 

STUDiHT  nomsno  uwb. 

The  landlady,  Frau  H ,  was  the  only  one  who  pretended  to 

give  what  we  call  ** boarding.''    German  students^  be  it  observed. 
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nerer  l)oard ;  each  man  lives  by  himself,  in  his  own  room,  takes  his 
breakfast,  and  generally  his  sapper,  there,  but  dines  at  the  tdf>te 
d'hSte  of  a  hotel  or  restanrant.  The  life,  then,  that  I  led  during  my 
first  winter  in  GkHtingen  was  not  strictly  that  of  a  German  student. 
My  breakfast,  merely  rolls  and  coffee,  was  brought  to  my  room  by 
the  servant;  dinner  and  supper,  we,  i.  ««,  myself  and  the  other 
boarders,  two  Americans  and  an  Englishman,  had  in  the  dining-room 
with  our  landlady.  We  pud  so  much  a  month  for  ^*  full  board, ^' 
while  the  (German  student  hires  his  room  by  the  semester,  and  keeps 
a  book  account  for  whatever  he  orders,  paying  up  at  the  end  of 
every  week  or  month. 

Yet  the  rooms  that  we  had  were  like  those  of  every  other  student. 

The  one  occupied  by  E being  rather  more  typical  than  my  own, 

I  shall  describe  it  in  preference.  It  was  a  large  square  room,  the 
two  front  windows  facing  on  the  street,  the  side  window  overlook- 
ing the  wall  as  it  sloped  down  to  make  an  entrance  for  the  Qeismar  road 
into  the  town.  Off  to  one  side  was  the  sleeping-room,  one  half  the. 
size  of  the  study.  Neither  room  was  carpeted.  In  one  corner  6t 
the  room,  near  the  door,  stood  the  inevitable  Qfen,  a  big  stove  of 
porcelain  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling.  The  German  theory  of 
heating  is  to  have  a  large  stove  of  massive  porcelain,  in  which  your 
servant  makes  a  rousing  fire  in  the  morning;  after  the  blaze  has  died 
out,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  glimmering  coals,  the  door  and  the 
clapper  are  made  fast.  The  stove  is  then  supposed  to  hold  its  heat 
and  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  room.  The  fuel  used  is 
generally  wood;  even  in  Leipsicand  Berlin,  where  wood  is  dear  and 
coal  comparatively  cheap,  the  former  is  preferred  for  room  and  par- 
lor stoves.  This  plan  of  heating  has  its  advsntages  and  its  drawbacks. 
It  is  rather  economical,  and  it  secures  a  uniform  temperature  for  a 
certain  time;  besides  saving  one  the  trouble  of  raking  and  adding 
fresh  fuel  every  few  hours,  it  dispenses  with  dust  and  ashes.  The 
disadvantages  are  that  the  air  in  the  room  is  not  properly  renewed, 
and  also  that  the  stove  cools  down  so  gradually  that,  before  the 
inmate  is  aware,  the  temperature  has  dropped  several  degrees.  On 
the  whole,  I  prefer  the  American  base-burner. 

Another  indispensable  article  of  furniture  in  a  student's  room  is 
the  Secretdr^  or  secretary.  This  consists  of  three  parts:  the  lower, 
a  set  of  drawers ;  in  the  middle,  a  sort  of  door  that  can  be  let  down, 
disclosing  a  fascinating  arrangement  of  pigeonholes  and  very  small 
drawers  for  storing  away  letters  and  papers  and  ''  traps ''  generally ; 
up  above,  a  cupboard. 

The  ceiling  of  E ^s  room  was  scored  in  every  direction.    These 

marks,  I  was  informed,  were  the  scars  of  old  sabre-wounds  that  had 
been  left  there  by  the  former  inmate.  As  the  ceiling  was  rather  low, 
a  tall  man  in  reaching  out  for  ^oehquart  would  be  apt  to  graze  the 
top  of  the  room  with  the  point  of  his  sabre  or  his  Sehldger.    The 
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{prror  ismate*.  judged-  by  tb^.  iiBunI)9r  of- tokex^  of  hifl  c3dBtaicQr 
that  he  had.  left,  ipust  hay^  kept  himaelCand  his.  yiaiton^  in  prettj 
thorough  pvactvce,.  Agaiost  t^,  wall^  In.  the  co]:De]:  oppoai^Q  tb«. 
stove,  huQg  a  pur  of  the  instvuivautsctf  distraction,  with  masks  and; 
glores*.  In  the.  thkd  comer  was  the  equally  ineTitable  sofa,,  t^ioar 
which  the  student  Ilea  off  to  eiyo/  his  after-dinner  pipe,  and  coffee^. 
Qver  the  flofa  hong  a.  picture  of  the^  Brunswicl(.  Carpt^  icepreaenting,. 
in  lithographf.the-manbersQf.thecorpsholding-tbeirannual  CownMef%, 
(celebration)  at  some  place*  in.  the  cfmntqr,.  perhi^  Marie  Spring. 
Some  are  sittingaroxmd  a.table,  otheia  are  grouped  pictniesqnely  on. 
the  grass,  others  again  are  standing;  but  every  one  has  a  long  p^, 
in  one  hand,  and  2k.I>4ekelrmhf^pp$fk  (laz;ga  beer  glass  with  a  cover)  in 
the  other.  S-^^—  was.  not  a.  member  of  the  ooqps,  but  he  had  beeo- 
for  some  time  a  C<mkMipaMj  tV  «.»  one  who  attends  the  weekly  meet-* 
ings  when  he  feels  disposed,  and  joins.  In.  the  revelry;  the  picturesp, 
tjxen,  was  a  souvenk  of  his  old  friends*  Around  this  large  pioture- 
wero  grouped  many  smaller  ones,  all  likenesses  of  German  and; 
American  students.  Scattered  around  the  poom  were  pipe-bowla^. 
stems,  ash-cups,.  ^^  stoppers  "  (curious  little  arms  and  legs  of  ponxK 
lain  fjDr  plugging  the  pipes)^  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  smoking*, 
l^eacly  all  these  articles  were  gifts.  The  German  plan  of  making, 
presents,  by  the  way,  is  a  curious  one,  Jones  and  Smith,  we  wilL 
auppose,  agree  to  dedicate  {dedicirm)  to  each  other.  They  select  two. 
articles  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  value,  say  two  porcelain  pipe- 
bowls  ;  each  pays  for  the  other  and  has  the  inscription  put  on :  J.ones. 
tp  bis  dear  Smith,  or  Smith  to  his  dear  Jones  (J.  9m^ — In,  S.)  The. 
advantage  of  the  system  Is  that  you  get  a  keepsake  of  your  friend, 
without  feeling  that  you  have  put  yourself  under  obligations.  Bacb< 
man  gives  as  good  as  he  gets. 

What  books  £ possessed  were  stacked  up  in  a  rather  rickety.. 

set  of  shelves  under  the  sabres.    E— •—  was  an  industrious  student, 
but,  being  a  chemist,  was  not  supposed  to  have  need  of  a  large, 
library.    His  helps  to  study  were  in  the  University  laboratory. 

!Bvcry  student  in  a  university  town  occupies  a  roomlike  the  one  that; 
I  have  described.  The  room  may  be  larger  or  smaller>  may  be:  located^ 
front  or.  back,  its  furniture  may  be  more  or  less  elegant,,  but  the 
general  fesiiures  do  not  vary.  The  point  to  which  I  desire  to  calL 
especial  attention  is  this :  every  student,  no  matter  how  straitened, 
in  circumstances,  has  a  study  and  a  sleeping-room  exclusively  to 
himself;  '^chummiug"  is  unknown  in  Ckrmany,  except  occasionally 
in  the  large  cities,  Berlin  and  ITlenna,  where  the  disproportionately 
blgh  rents  force  a  few  of  the.  poorer  students  to  take  apartments  in 
Qommon.  But  even  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  chumming  is  looked. upon^ 
as  a  last  resort.  The  superiority  of  the  German  system  is  incalcu^ 
l^ible;  it.  is  nu>re  manly,  it  conduces  to  independence  of  study  and 
prevents  much  waste  of.  time.    One  who  shares  his  room,  with  a  chunu 
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is  Of tcfxi  at  the  mercy  6i  boi^',  lie  c&n  ttrm  \wAy  his  <owii  *vi8ito)« 
perhaps,  btit  not  his  chttifi^s.  Besides,  &  two  or  tafore  sttideftts  wish 
at  any  time  to  work  Up  a  subject  icfter  the  codperative  f  ashiou,  as  ihb 
Oermans  frequeUtly  do,  they  cs:fiL  accomplish  the  object  \fj  eimply 
ttieeting  at  each  other^s  tooms.  But  realty  ludepeBdent,  thorough 
^-esearch,  study  that  U  to  tell  lu  aiTter  life,  ^asi  be  done  only  in  the 
privacy  x>i  one*s  own  fianctum.    h    ^    • 

Tet,  notwithstandibg  the  adrhntages  ot  the  home-cihde^  that  t  waii 
enjoying,  I  determined  ih  early  spring  to  Xdake  a  change  of  quarters. 
To  come  to  a  Gettnau  tiuiversity  and  iiot  live  just  as  4  Student, 
Seemed  like  visl&ig  Rome  withotrt  getting  a  look  at  the  Pope.  Be- 
sides, 1  was  somewhat  cramped  aud  vucomfortsfble,  the  beeft  rooms 
in  the  house  toeing  occupied  by  the  Older  boarders.  I  selected, 
therefore,  a  student-room  on  the  Wende  street,  the  principal  street 
Of  the  town,  and  had  imy  books  and  ^  *  traps  ^  transf erred«  tt  was  a 
pleasant  abode.  The  tiialu  rooit  bad  three  windows  in  front,  auA 
one  on  the  side^  the  sleeping  rooi^  facing  on  a  side  stre^H;,  had  two 
Windows.  The  ttfnilture  was  altogether  new^  Fot  all  this  comfort 
t  paid  the  moderate  sum  Of  live  and  a  half  t&iiU  ^Hff  per  semester, 
i.  d.,  from  Easter  to  ttichaellmas,  or  tied  tefsa.  In  tiniversfty towns, 
this  is  the  habitual  way  of  tenting  rooicns.  Keckoning  the  l&uU  eTof 
kt  five  thalers  aud  a  halt,  my  rental  totAx  months  Was  a  fraction  over 
thirty  thalers,  say  tWeuty-two  dollars,  for  tuore  mots  than  t  needed. 

Heals  and  f ael  were  et  bourse  ettra.  I  had  to  make  ia  slight  out- 
lay for  table  furniture,  buying  isome  kntres  and  foi^s,  fi^atea,  tups 
knd  saucers,  napkins,  and  table-cloths.  This  waS  my  bachelor  outfit. 
The  slight  expense  Was  more  than  balanced  by  the  luxuHous  Sense  of 
being  my  own  m:asterf  of  being  able  to  givei  bach^or  supper  to  my 
friends  whenever  so  disposed,    t  Continued  to  take  niy  dinner  with 

t*raa  H ,  bUt  %reakf aSt  and  stippet*  were  in  niy  own  Tooti.    Short 

of  being  in  one's  own  family,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  more  enjoy- 
able state  than  thai  of  living  by  one^  self  in  hired  lodgings  in 
t^ehnany.  tt  is  possible  in  I^ew  fork,  to  fiay  nothing  Of  London 
ind  Paiis;  but  in  lA^ew  Totk  the  expense  is  ruhioUs,  ani  even  in 
England  and  France  one  will  miss  tlfaat  peculiar  Institution,  the 
DienstmSdeheh.  The  (German  DleMtmdddhea  Is  nO  more  the  dome$' 
Uque  of  France,  or  the  ^*  Bildget^*  of  AmeTica,  than  (S^dttingeh  is 
Oxford  or  Harvard,  dhe  is  an  Institution  "hy  Iretself,  ^nd  therefore 
deserves  especial  mention,  tn  fact,  life  In  Germany  would'be  Scarcely 
what  it  is  without  \itt.  If  yoU  Wish  an  extra  Supper  in  the  evening, 
you  consult  yoUr  2)^eii$tii^&dthm;  ft  yoU  metely  Wish  to  send  out  for 
k  glass  of  beer,  yoU  eUiploy  her  eei^vibes.  ifoe  vlll  bring  home  a 
basketful  of  books  from  the  university  library^  make  your  fires,  gt^ 
on  your  thousand  knd  one  ert^nds,  anA  do  everything  for  you  but 


,  •  In  aB0h«r  nISea  Uto  flvtbof  feaifrtci:  "  'Whaeww  of  eongrenalloDil  ablUty  I  iBa|» 
pOMMf,  1  Atjribiite  quite  M  mach  to  the  cttUdrea  M  to  the  iitreiits.** 
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blacken  your  boots.  That  ia  the  perquisite  of  the  BUrftHfucU,  Her 
capacity  for  work  and  her  general  cheerfulness  border  on  the  mar- 
▼ellous.  One  such  serrant  girl  will  wait  upon  six  or  seren  students 
and  do  the  family  work  in  addition.  She  brings  the  dinner  for 
those  who  take  that  meal  in  their  rooms;  she  makes  the  beds  and 
sweeps  the  rooms  (when  they  are  swept) ;  in  the  autumn^  she  is  sent 
to  the  family  estate  outside  the  city  walls  to  dig  potatoes  by  way  of 
▼ariety.  Yet  she  is  able  and  ready  to  dance  every  Sunday  night 
from  seven  o'clock  to  two,  and  go  about  her  work  on  Monday  morning 
as  fresh  as  a  June  rose.  Her  only  fault  is  a  slight  shade  of  imperti- 
nence; not  the  surly,  mutinous  impertinence  of  *^  Bridget,*'  but  the 
pert  forwardness  of  a  good-natured,  spoiled  child.  Like  all  privi- 
leged servants,  she  thinks  that  she  knows  everything  much  better 
than  her  master. 

Students  commonly  take  their  dinner  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant, 
paying  a  fixed  price  per  month.  Some  few,  either  on  account  of 
ill-health  or  because  they  wish  to  economise  time,  dine  in  their 
rooms.  This  is  unquestionably  a  pernicious  habit ;  no  one  can  really 
enjoy  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  solitude.  But  the  basket  used 
for  bringing  meals  into  the  house  is  so  practical  and  so  peculiar  that 
I  cazmot  refrain  from  describing  it.  It  is  round,  small  in  diameter, 
and  very  deep ;  a  wide  slit  runs  down  one  side  to  the  bottom.  Into 
this  basket  the  dishes,  generally  four  in  number,  are  dropped  one  upon 
the  other.  The  bottom  of  the  first  dbh  fits  upon  and  into  the  second, 
the  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on,  after  the  fashion  of  the  rings 
used  in  moulding  for  long  vertical  castings.  Each  of  the  dishes 
has  a  knob  that  slips  down  the  slit  and  is  used  as  a  handle  in 
pulling  the  dish  out.  When  the  dishes  are  aU  in  place  and  the  cover 
is  on,  the  whole  can  be  easily  carried  quite  a  distance,  by  means  of 
an  arched  handle  over  the  top,  without  spilling  or  cooling  the 
contents. 

The  reader  may  imagine  me,  then,  as  lodged  in  very  comfortable 
sunshiny  rooms  on  the  principal  street  in  town,  nearly  opposite  the 
Church  of  St.  James.  This  venerable  edifice,  the  stones  of  which 
have  grown  gray-black  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  not  beautiful; 
its  outlines  are  too  bald,  its  solitary  tower  too  stiff  and  awkward. 
Still  it  is  an  attractive  building;  my  chief  pleasure  in  connection 
with  it  was  to  watch  the  going  and  coming  and  listen  to  the  incessant 
cawing  of  the  rooks  that  had  built  them  nests  under  the  eaves  and 
in  the  chinks  of  the  tower.  Eveiy  fair  day,  about  sunset,  they 
flew  around  the  tower  again  and  again  in  a  flock,  evidently  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  the  day  and  wishing  each  other  good-night  before 
retiring. 

KATBXCULATIOir  Aim  LBCTtJBBS. 

A  German  university  is  the  one  institution  in  the  world  that  has 
for  its  motto:  Time  is  kot  money.    The  university  is  a  law  unto 
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iUelf,  each  prof esBor  is  a  law  onto  himBelf,  each  stadent  revolyes  on 
hia  own  axia  and  at  hia  own  rate  of  speed*  English  and  Americana 
have  formed  not  a  few  queer  notions  of  university  life  in  (Germany. 
They  picture  to  themselves  a  town  like  GOttingen,  for  instance,  as  a 
place  where  everybody  is  running  a  break-neck  race  for  scholarly 
fame,  where  days  ere  months  and  hours  days,  where  minutes  are ' 
emphatically  tae  gold-dust  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  no  one  hurriea 
or  gets  into  a  feaze  over  anything,  the  University  itself  setting  a 
good  example.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  called 
.  the  winter  and  the  summer  semesters.  The  winter  semester  covers 
nominally  five  months,  from  October  IQthto  March  15th.  In  reality, 
both  beginning  and  end  are  whittled  ofE^  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  a 
pause  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  so  that  the  actual  working  time  is 
little  over  four  months.  From  March  15th  to  April  15th  is  the 
spring  vacation.  The  summer  semester  then  runs  to  August  15th, 
but  practically  the  work  is  over  by  the  first  of  that  month. 

Supposing  yourself  to  be  a  tyro  in  such  matters,  and  the  15th  of 
October  to  be  drawing  near,  you  are  naturally  impatient  to  be  ma- 
triculated and  at  work.  But  you  will  discover  that  the  older  students 
are  not  yet  back,  and,  on  consulting  the  **  Black  Board,"  you  see  no 
annoi^ncement  of  lectures.  There  is  no  hurry.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  15th,  perhaps,  a  general  announcement  is  affixed,  to  the  effect 
that  candidates  for  matriculation  may  present  [themselves  at  the 
Aula  on  such  and  such  days  of  the  week,  at  certain  hours.  The 
ceremony  is  a  simple  one.  In  the  first  place  you  proceed  to  the  sec- 
retary's office  and  deposit  there  your  **  documents'*  entitling  you  to 
admission.  For  a  German,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance:  he 
is  not  admitted  unless  he  is  able  to  produce  certain  papers,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  a  certificate  that  he  has  attended  a 
gymnasium  or  JSedUohulOj  and  has  passed  satisfactorily  the  final 
examination  (MUurien^  tenexamen).  As  the  University  holds  no 
entrance-examination,  this  is  the  only  guarantee  it  can  have 
that  those  seeking  admission  are  properly  qualified.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  foreigner,  the  utmost  liberality  is  displayed. 
Ten  years  ago,  while  Gottingen  was  a  Hanoverian  university, 
the  only  document  required  of  a  foreigner  was  his  passport. 
It  is  the  same  to  this  day  in  Leipsie,  Heidelberg,  and  the 
South  German  universities.  The  Prussian  universities  are  a  trifie 
stricter;  in  the  case  of  Americans,  they  generally  expect  a  diploma 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  like,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exact  it.  I  doubt  whether  any  German  university  would  refuse  to 
admit  any  foreign  candidate  who  showed  by  his  size  and  bearing 
that  he  was  able  to  look  after  himself,  and  not  a  mere  boy. 

The  next  step  in  matriculation  is  to  visit  the  treasurer  (Quaettor) 
and  pay  the  matriculation  fees.    These  vary  somewhat  with  the 
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cBfferent  QmrevBitieB,  '¥«t  «n  me^OM  'exeeBdl^e.    In  <}0ttlB|^iiiey 
amounted  to  $hcfat  Ave  dollavk    In  «xehainge  for  your  foM  jon  ^ 
two  wolgbty  deeumoBte,  tho  a  ^  0  -^tf  •tmdeBt  life :  yonr  ^iMiMleiim^ 
indA,  and  your  student  toaid.    The  f onner  Taiies  in  rise  and  slutpe 
(in  Berlin  they  «Bed  the  AnrnMun^^-hoffen  as  diatuigaished  from 
5«0l),  but  ^<^ether  1i>ook  or  tBordy  folded  shefet,  It  answers  the  same 
purpose ;  it  is  to  be  yoor  reeord  of  ^rork  done.    Imagine  to  yonrself ' 
a  lajpge,  stoift  book  ttke  a  oopy^book;  «ach  page  is  for  a  semester, ' 
and  there  are  eight  or  ten  pages  In  all,  that  being  the  estimated 
ma^cimnm  nsmber  of  aomesters  that  yon  will  remain.  If  you  stady 
longer,  yon  can  get  a  frwfti  book.    Tbe^page  is  mled  in  vertioal 
oolfunas,  one  for  the  names  of  thoooarses  of  leotnres  that  you  hear, 
another  for  the  treasurers  osrtifloate  that  you  ha^e  paid  the  lectoro- 
fees,  a  third  and  a  fourth  for  Uie  professor's  oertWoates  that  you  ha^e 
attended  <^  course,  entered  at  the  beginning  and  «t  the  end  of  the 
semesters.    The  fMdm  vpermuLi  is  as  follows.    After  deciding  what  * 
lectures  you  win  hear,  yon  yourself  write  the  oMcial  title  in  the  left 
hand  eolumh.    You  then  got  the  QuoaiMr  to  affix  his  tes^  in  the 
second  oohimn.    TMs  entitles  you  to  a  seat,  and  if  the  course  hap-  ^ 
pens  to  be  a  popular  one,  attended  by  large  numbers,  the  sooner  you 
secure  your  seat  the  better.    After  ^  *  hearing  **  a  week  or  two,  you 
make  your  tisii  upon  the  profeasor  himself,  selecting  some  hour  in 
the  forenoon  w^ien  be  has  no  •official  engagement.    If  you  wish  to 
oonform  ligorously  to  «ti^[UoVte,  you  must  appear  in  grand  toilet,  - 
i.  s.,  in  dress  ooat  and  kid-glo^es,  although  the  ^slkances  are  ninety* ' 
nftno  in  a  hundred  that  in  so  doing  you  will-catch  tiie  professor  himself 
in  wrapper  and  slippers,  unslia^en  and  smoking  a  long  pipe.    With 
regard  to  the  second  oeitifleation,  given  at  the  close  of  the  lecture 
course,  there  is  no  fined  rule ;  any  time  not  too  long  before  the  end  of '. 
the  semester  will  do;  you  cut  evM  wait  natU  the  ne^  semester  or 
still  later;  in  fact,  you  need  not  go  in  person,  but  can  send  the  book 
aiosnd'by  your  scTTant-glil  dr  your  boot-black. 
£y^ftt|ur<l»n  er  BluimU-€ML 
.!rbe  student^card,  like  thfe  Jamuldui^^i^hBoh^  la  a  peculiarly  Geiw 
nvm  inodiotion.    When  you  an  matriculated,'  not  only  is  your 
name  entf  rod  la  ^tin  gonanl  uniTeBity  mgister,  but  you  must  be ' 
inscribed  nn4«r  someone  of  thaiourgeneral  faoulticB,  via. :  theology, 
lant,  modicine,  phHeMipfajR.    Ynu  thsh  reeeirs  a  oard,  not  much 
liw^er  than  an<}vdittai7  visiting  ioavd,  of  stoat  pasteboard.    On  thn 
face  of  the  card  is  planed  your  Mm^e,  Herr  K»  N.,  Htm  (ftrom)  «uch  ^ 
and  auoh  a  plaoe,  afaident  in  jodi  n  laeuftty.    On  the  rererne  bA ' 
ppnladamuwnoemont,  SRanehedlnthoknottiBstof  OermanBentenees^  ' 
that  none  bpt  the  aooampiiifand  Scholar  otf  both  XhgHsh  and  Omrman  • 
can  untie,  to  the  effect  that,  you  syre  aiwnja  to  carry  this  card  about 
yfU  on  your  parson,  und  produee  it  whenererit  may  bo  deoaanded 
by  the  uAirorall^  or  town  pcdkw,  .Under  penahy  of  n  Ine  of  t^i^  ' 
Silbcr  Groschen  (50  cents). 
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This  simple  card  is  yoar  LeffiUmatian.  In  a  tmiversity  that  has  a 
complete  jarisdiction  df  Its  own,  as^ttingen  has,  at  least  did  have  in 
the  days  of  which  I  write,  prodaciBgihk  «ard  secures  yoa  ^gainert  all 
mnnidpiA  arrest.  Yon  are  member  of  a  special  oorpieratiot),  and  as 
such  are  amenal>leoaly  to  fhe  ttnixr^tsity  cotirt ;  neither  cWil  nor  crimi- 
nal action  can  be  btottght  against  y«a!n  the  ordinary  courts,  but  must 
be  laid  before  the  uniyersity  court  in  the  fint  instance.  If  this  body 
shottld  iind  you  guilty  of  a.  crime  or  a  grate  misdemeanor,  it  would 
then  surrender  you  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Criminal  Section,  the 
German  equivalent  to  our  CHrcuit  Coui4,  You  Cannot  be  arrested  or 
locked  up  by  a  town  policeman ;  all  he  can  do  with  you  Is  to  keep 
you  for  a  few  minutes  in  custody,  «ntfl  he  can  find  a  University 
F^ddl^  (beadle)  to  take  you  in  cfhftfge. 

Tour  card  in  your  pocket  and  your  Anrndsdunffs^lmchin  your  hand, 
iu  company  with  ton  or  twelve  other  candidates,  yoh  are  then  ushered 
into  the  au^st  presence  of  the  lUttar  iMfgr^ffieuB^  or  Chancellor  oi 
the  tTniversity.  Ton  will  probably  find  him  4o  be  a  man  much  aa 
other  men,  only  lodking «  triflo  xmcomfortable  in  his  dress  coat.' 
The  rector  makes  a  short  harangue,  ef  whkh,  if  you  are  in  the  back- 
ward i6ondition  that  I  was,  you  wfll  prolMbly  understand  one  word 
in  five,  but  the  substance  of  which  !s  that  he  is  rejoiced  to  see  so' 
many  premising  young  men  aspirants  to  the  liigher  culture  imparted 
by  the  Georgia  Augruta  (the  official  ikame  of  the  XTnivetsity),  aWI 
that  he  hopes  you  will  be  igood  feDcws  and  make  the  most  of  your 
time  and  opportunities.  In  tok«n  of  which,  eac^  x^andidate  in  turtf 
shakes  hands  with  him.  You  are  then  ushered  out,  to  make  room 
for  a  fresh  squad  who  have  just  got  ^eir  books  and  cards. 

The  ceremony  is  over,  you  tin  a  Gehnan  student,  or  a  studetft  lii 
(Germany,  at  last,  ready  to  absoib  all  the  knowledge  and  BM%mf 
that  your  Alma  Mater  dedls  out  wit!i  lavish  hand.  If  you  happea 
to  be  oT  an  amiable,  convivial  turn  of  mind,  your  spirits  win  b4 
buoyant;  you  will  consider  it  your  privflege  atnd  duty  to  ce]#^ 
brate  the  occaSk>n  by  "dedicating ^^  a  bowl  of  punch  to  your 
wilder  brethi-en  and  oompatriots  wlio  hav^s  helped  you  thoough  tht 
ordestl  by  telling  you  where  to  go  send  wMt  to  do.  You  and  they 
will  then  make  an  aftemooii  of  It,  driving  out  to  the  OliecheB  <or  Ihe 
Plesse  to  enjoy  th%  sA^Aery,  and  indulge  In  ooSee  in  tiie  open  airy 
ahd  on  your  return,  if  slill  unsatisfied,  you  can  make  a  night  of  it 
ikt  Fiftz^s  or  the  Univeraitatskneipe.  I^iould  you  wake  up  next 
morning  with  a  headache,  a  JamiMt  or  a  JEMw*,  you  can  deiive  oon* 
solation  from  two  circumstances:  first,  that  it  is  only  what  has  hap* 
pened  to  thousands  before  you  and  will  happen  to  tiK)usandB  alter  you ; 
iiext  that  you  have  faiily  and  honorably  initiated  yourself  into  sttH 
dent-life.  You  know  now  what  ft  Is  to  be  a  student,  as  Tioter  tluga 
might  felicitously  express  ft;  vnaad  ^atdkt  troM  du  latim  itin$9A 
InntZique  ^un  profei»eaT.  -     * 
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Having  habituated  yonnelf  to  the  sense  of  yonr  new  dignity,  the 
next  step  is  to  decide  upon  the  professors  witii  whom  yon  are  to 
*  ^  hear. ''  This  will  not  be  so  easy  as  you  might  suppose.  Unless  you 
have  come  to  the  university  with  a  preconceived  plan  of  study,  you 
will  find  yourself  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  from  which  you  are  to 
choose.  Fortunately  the  professors  give  you  ample  time  for  making 
a  suitable  selection. 

The  University  opens  nominally,  it  may  be  assumed,  on  the  15th 
of  October.  One  professor  announces  that  he  will  begin  to  read  on 
the  18th,  another  on  the  dOth,  a  third  on  the  25th;  in  fact,  I  have 
known  one  professor  to  begin  his  course  on  the  9th  of  November. 
Each  professor,  it  has  been  already  observed,  is  a  law  unto  himself: 
the  main  point  is  that  he  read  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  each 
semester,  on  a  subject  of  his  own  selection,  for  which  he  has  prop- 
erly qualified  himself,  and  that  he  cover  about  so  much  ground. 
Whether  he  begins  late  and  stops  early,  is  a  matter  in  his  own 
discretion.  This  is  not  indifference  or  sloth  on  the  part  of  thepro- 
f essors,  but  rather  a  deliberate  forecasting  of  time  and  labor.  Where 
the  work  is  heavy,  and  the  field  wide,  the  professor  will  not  waste 
an  hour.  Yangerow,  for  instance,  in  lecturing  at  Heidelberg  on  the 
Pandects,  used  to  begin  on  the  very  first  day  after  the  nominal  open- 
ing day,  and  continue,  averaging  three  hours  daily  throughout  the 
winter,  until  two  weeks  after  the  semester  had  nominally  closed. 

Sach  course  of  lectures  is  paid  for  separately,  the  prices  vaiying 
with  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  the  week.  Thus  a  single 
course,  as  it  is  called,  one  taking  four  or  five  hours  a  week,  is  charged 
about  $5 ;  a  double  course,  one  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  week,  would 
cost  |10.  The  usual  double  courses  are  those  on  the  Pandects,  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  on  Chemistry.  The  highest  number 
of  courses  (double  and  single)  that  I  have  taken  in  any  one  seme- 
ster (my  fifth)  was  four,  aggregating  twenty-five  ^ours  a  week,  for 
which  I  paid  between  |25  and  $80,  a  small  price,  in  view  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction. 

Lecture-fees  are  paid  to  the  Quaettar^  and  not  to  the  professor 
direct,  although  this  latter  eventually  receives  them,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  from  the  Quaestor,  The  new-comer  will  be  puzzled  at 
the  distinction  between  lectures  ptiUio«,  priwUim^  and  prwaturime. 
Public  lectures  are  those  held  by  a  professor  gratuitously,  on  some 
minor  topic  of  general  interest.  In  the  Prussian  Universities  each 
professor  is  held  to  announce  at  least  one  such  lecture  a  term.  The 
prwatim  lectures  are  the  ordinary  ones,  for  which  fees  are  paid,  and 
which  are  regarded  as  the  substance  of  university  teaching.  A  lec- 
ture prioatunme  is  nothing  more  than  our  private  lesson,  the  terms 
and  times  for  which  are  settled  by  agreement  between  the  prpfessor 
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and  the  stadent.    The  feet  for  it  are  Bot  paid  to  the  Quaestor^  and 
the  lecture,  or  leaeon,  ii  not  entered  in  the  Anmeldungbueh. 

I  have  nBed  more  than  once  the  ezpreMion  '*  a  ooane  of  lectures ; '' 
to  gaard  against  misapprehension,  it  may  be  advisable  to  stop  and 
explain  at  length.  By  a  coarse  of  lectures  in  a  German  university 
is  meant  a  series  of  lectures  on  one  subject,  delivered  by  one  man, 
during  one  semester.  A  German  university  has,  strictly  speaking, 
no  eoune  of  intftnuUon;  there  are  no  classes,  the  students  are  not 
arranged  according  to  their  standing  by  years,  there  are  no  recita- 
tions, there  is  no  grading,  until  the  candidate  presents  himself  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  for  his  doctor's  degree,  when  the  quality 
of  his  attainments  is  briefly  and  roughly  indicated  by  the  wording 
of  the  diploma. 

Under  the  pilotage  of  H ^  a  countryman  who  had  been  pur- 
suing classical  studies  for  two  years,  I  went  the  rounds  of 
what  the  German  students  call  Jio^pilvrm^  L  «.,  dropping  in  to  a 
lecture  to  see  how  you  like  the  lecturer.  This  practice  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  University,  at  least  at  the  begin 
ning  of  a  semester.  It  is  practically  the  only  way  that  newly 
matriculated  students  have  of  deciding  between  rival  lecturers  or 
of  selecting  some  lecture  that  is  not  embraced  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  study.  On  this,  as  on  so  many  points,  the  Germans  display  a 
great  deal  of  practical  sense.  The  student  is  free  to  roam  about 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  expected  of 
him  that  he  will  come  to  a  decision  and  settle  down,  either  to  steady 
work  or  to  steady  idleness.  Consequently,  if  you  should  attend  regu- 
larly a  certain  course  of  lectures,  occupying  a  seat  and  taking  notes, 
without  presenting  your  AnmMunf^nuh  to  the  professor,  you  would 
probably  be  waited  upon  by  the  beadle,  at  your  room,  and  interro- 
gated as  to  your  studies,  what  you  had  paid  for,  what  you  intended 
to  pay  for,  and  the  like.  In  other  words,  your  freedom  of  hotpiHren 
will  not  be  suffered  to  amount  to  unmistakable  '* sponging." 

I  availed  myself  pretty  thoroughly  of  the  hoipiHren  privilege, 
attending  one  or  two  lectures  in  every  course  delivered  upon  sub- 
jects connected  in  any  way  with  letters.  The  philosophical  faculty 
covers  everything  that  is  not  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  It  embraces, 
consequently,  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  like,  the  descriptive  sciences,  botany,  physiology,  geology, 
the  historical  sciences,  political  history,  political  economy,  flnance, 
the  humanities,  that  is,  Latin  and  Greek,  AUerthummtiMenkhaft, 
Oriental  and  general  philology,  and  the  modem  languages,  as  they 
are  taught  philologicidly  and  critically.  The  field,  therefore,  is  im« 
mense,  and  often  overlaps  those  of  the  other  faculties.  Thus  the 
medical  student,  being  held  to  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  comparative  physiology  and  anatomy,  has  to  psss  at 
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least  three  semevten  tmder  the  ]Aifio8Dphicfcl  Tatulty,  lilthough  en^ 
rolled  in  the  medical.  fiefoiiBW,  as  a  JSttxdf  in  Kngtiitfticd,  is  ndit 
regarded  b8  a  part  of  theology  proper,  Imt  the  profe^or  of  Hebrew 
is  a  member  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  Guxdidatestor  orders,  by 
the  way,  are  dbliged  to  master  f he  ootfiiies  ^  Hcfbrew  grammar  A 
the  GymnaiEliQm,  'befbreienteilng  the  tJ^TenSty.  ^n  the  other  hanii; 
Btndents  wlio  obtain Hie  degree  6f  I*h.!D.  ftir  stndieB  in  history  and 
political  economy  are  examined  In  certain  legal  topics,  viz. :  Insti- 
ttrtes,  rdmiieke  BeehUget^iMe^  «nd  AeuUehi  M^Me-uni  VeffoMimg^ 
yekhichu  that  is,  the  history  of  Koman  legtolation  and  constitntiDnai 
fbrms  in  Germany.  This  would  corer  nearly  two  semesters  in  th^ 
legal  faculty.  The  tSerman  the^ory  is  that  tro  one  is  qualified  t6 
become  an  historian  or  an  office-holder  of  the  higher  grades,  who 
has  not  an  insight  at  least  into  the  elements  tol  Jurisprudence. 

In  making  my  selection  of  lectures,  t  tras  determined  by  One 
simple  cansideration:  tdiich  <^  the  many  dSstingcdshed  men  whom 
I  heard  would  be  likely  to  teiach  me  the  Ino^  German.  I  de- 
cided upon  two,  about  as  oppG«ite  In  manner  and  substance  as  csn 
well  be  imagined:  £mst  Curtius,  now  professor  in  Berlin,  who 
lectured  on  Greek  Art,  mnd  Ritter,  since  deceased,  who  lectured 
on  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy. 

Curtius,  then  a  comparatively  young  mat^  had  an  energetic  and 
rapid,  but  very  distinct  enunciation.  As  his  lectures  were  to  a 
large  extent  the  analysis  lind  criticism  of  the  remains  of  Greek  art» 
such  as  temples,  friezes,  statues,  Intaglios,  and  the  like,  I  judged 
that  the  subject  itself  would  not  only  be  intere^ing  and  profitablOi 
but  that  the  prints  which  w^«  passed  around  the  class  during  th^ 
lecture,  would  give  me  at  least  a  visible  image  of  what  the  lecturer 
was  speaking  about.  I  made  no  attempt  to  take  notes.  The  chiel 
good  that  the  lectures  of  Professor  Ourtiuk  did  me  was  to  train  mf 
ear  day , by  day  to  the  flow  of  very  rapid  and  very  elegant  German. 
This  point,  it  seems  to  m^  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It 
is  one  thing  to  read  4  work  in  the  privacy  uid  ouiet  of  your  own 
room,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  the  same 
imthor  as  the  words  ecme  fast  and  warm  from  his  lips.  Even  if  yon 
do  not  catch  at  first  more  tlian  a  thought  or  two  here  snd  there,  and 
the  body  of  the  discourse  sounds  as  the  tangled  maxe  of  a  symphony 
dees  to  the  uninitiated  In  music,  stni  you  are  tndnlng  your  percep- 
tive faculties  far  more  than  you  are  i^pt  to  sttspett.  Both  ear  and 
brain  are  on  the  stretch,  you  put  forth  yottr  best  efforts  to  seize  and 
hold  the  fleeting  breath ;  in  short,  you  wotk  under  pressure,  whereas 
in  your  room  you  are  apt  to  dilly-dally  oVer  your  books,  to  falf 
asleep,  as  it  were,  for  want  of  outside  stiutulus.  Hearing,  of  course^ 
does  not  exclude  reading;  both  are  netessary,  and  the  one  supple* 
ments  the  other.    But  I  take  the  liberjjy  of  tailing  «spe€ial  attention 
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to  the  importance  oi  hearing  German,  well  doUYered,,  in  rlew  of  the 
fiict  that  only  too,  man^  English  and  Americans  neglect  this  element 
of  training. 

Professor  Hitter  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  colleagae.  He  spoke, 
yery  slowly  and  deUberately,  from  full  notes,  with  a  mild,  almost, 
droning  intonation,,  so  that  it  was  possible,  even  for  me,  to  write 
down  every  word.  In  his  lectures,  then,  I  used  my  pen  industriously, 
and  succeeded  in  making  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  professor*a. 
text.  This  it  was  my  practice  to  take  to  my  room  imme^ately  aft^r 
the  lecture  hour,  which  was  from  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon,, 
spending  the  interval  to  tea  time  in  going  over  it  again,  grammar 
a^  dictionaiy  in  hand,  and  writing  the  translations  of  words  and. 
phrases  on  the  margin  and  between  the  lines. 

Besides  a  general  knowledge  of  German,  I  made  one  valuable, 
acquisition  through  Professor  ISLtter's  lectures,  to  wit,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vocabulary  of  abstract  and  philosophical  terms.  This, 
it  is  well  known,  is  the  most  difficult  part  oi  the  language.  Our 
abstract  terms  are  taken  from  tiie.  Latin  and  Greek,  as  they  are  in. 
French,  so  that  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  their  meaning  in  one. 
language  can  easily  recognize  them  in  the  other.  All  that  an  Eng« 
lishman  or  an  American  needs  to  prepars  himself  for  reading  a  French, 
treatise  on  art,  or  science,  or  histoi;y,  iis  a.  slight  knowledge  of  the. 
pronouns  and  irregular  verbs.  It  is  only  where  concrete  terms  como. 
in.  question,  names  of  objects  and  things,  such  as  Iread,  houae^  djog 
and  the  like,  that  the  two  languages  diverge..  These  concrete  terma^ 
in  German  coincide  generally  with  the  English.  But  the  abstract 
terms  have  been  developed  by  means  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  from. 
German  root-forms,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  without  an  insight, 
into  the  genius  of  the  language.. 

T9B  OBBMAlf  LSCTUBa  B78TBM* 

The  lecture  system,  of  Germany  has,  been  extolled  and  decried, 
with  equal  injustice.  Like  every  other  intern  of  man!s  invention^ 
it  is  confessedly  imperfect^  One  who.attenda  lectures  is  not  necea* 
sarily  on  the  road  to  knowledge,  oi^e  who  lectures  is  nob  necessarily 
wiser  or  more  interesting  than  i^  printed  book.  But  taken  all  inaJilt 
X  think  that  it  works  well.  It  gives  the  loctorer  an  opportunity,  of. 
revising  his  own  studies  and  incorporating  fresh  knowledge ;  every- 
course  oMectures  can.be  made,  as  it  were,  anew  edition,  which  is 
not  usually  practicable  with  a.  printed  book»  It  gives  the  hearer  thsi« 
x^st  fruits  of  researohr  direct  from  the  investigator  himself,  it 
quickens  the  facnltiea  of  apprehension,  and  stimnlates  subseq;ient. 
study  and  coUatecaL  reading  8ay  whaft  they  will,  the,  devotees  of- 
the  Socratic  method  will  never  succeed  in.  argiung  the  penMol  ele- 
ment in  the  lecture-system,  ou^of  existenccu. 

There  are  as  mai^y  different  styles- of  Isctunng,  in»  Germany  aa 
there  ar«  different  profosiora*    They- can  all.be  reduced,  however, 
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under  three  general  categories:  the  system  of  dictating  ererything, 
the  system  of  dictating  part  and  explaining  part,  the  system  of 
rapid  delivery.  By  the  first  is  meant  that  plan  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  professor  reads  off  the  entire  lecture  at  a  uidform  rate  of 
speed,  slow  enough  to  allow  his  hearers,  unless  they  should  be  very 
clumsy  writers,  to  take  down  every  or  nearly  every  word.  Under 
the  second  system,  the  professor  dictates  a  paragraph  at  a  time* 
reading  so  slowly  that  his  hearers  cannot  help  catching  it,  and  even 
pausing  and  repeating,  if  he  should  see  that  any  one  in  the  audi- 
ence is  at  fault,  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  rapidly  and  in  a 
colloquial  tone  upon  what  has  just  been  dictated.  Under  the  third 
system,  that  of  rapid  delivery,  the  instructor  speaks  after  the  fash- 
ion of  our  public  lecturers,  aiming  more  to  impress  his  students,  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  them,  than  to  give  them  something  that  they 
can  carry  home  ''black  on  white.''  Many  of  the  more  popular 
lecturers  on  political  history  or  on  topics  connected  with  literary 
history  are  delivered  in  this  style,  espedally  where  the  professor  can 
take  for  granted  that  his  hearers  have  some  previous  knowledge,  so 
that  his  remarks  are  as  it  were  the  novel  presentment  of  an  old 
theme.  But  in  general  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  wherever  ex- 
act, positive  information  is  to  be  conveyed,  as  for  instance  in  law, 
or  in  the  descriptive  and  exact  sciences,  there  the  only  systems 
followed  are  the  first  and  the  second. 

Lectures  are  usually  delivered  with  what  is  called  temptu,  which  is 
emphatically  not  ''on  time."  Tempus^  or  the  "academic  quarter," 
as  it  is  otherwise  styled,  denotes  that  a  lecture  announced,  e,  g.^  for 
ten  o^clock,  is  not  begun  until  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  hour. 
The  reason  for  this  apparent  procrastination  is  a  practical  one.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  lecturer,  to  save  the  time  and 
trouble  of  going  to  and  fro  between  his  home  and  the  CoUeffieiv-lMtUy 
will  secure  two  successive  hours  for  two  lectures.  Still,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  read  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  on  a  stretch ;  the 
pause,  then,  is  very  opportune,  giving  the  lecturer  a  chance  to  rest 
his  voice.  But  the  chief  utility  of  the  "  academic  quarter  *'  is  for 
the  students  themselves.  As  many  of  them  have  three  or  four  lec- 
tures in  succession,  perhaps  in  different  buildings,  the  pause  enables 
them  to  make  the  transition  without  inconvenience. 

As  a  rule,  a  university  lecture  is  a  simple,  straightforward  enunci- 
ation of  fact  or  opinion,  without  any  attempt  at  brilliancy  of  style. 
You  are  seated  with  a  dozen  or  two  or  three  dozen  other  young  men 
like  yourself,  smoking,  perhaps,  and  chatting  with  your  neighbor. 
The  bench  on  which  you  sit  is  hard  and  uncomfortable,  the  elevated 
bench  before  you  is  inscribed  with  all  sorts  of  devices  and  names, 
the  legacy  of  former  generations.  Your  pen,  ink,  and  paper  are 
spread  out  before  you.  The  door  opens  softiy,  the  form  of  the  lec- 
turer  moves  quietly  across   the  room  and  ascends  the  rostrum, 
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without  preamble,  without  prelude^  the  hoar's  work  begins.  Mrine 
Sarren — Thonuu  v«n  Aquina  $ah  4m  ier  ^emOnftintn  Bede  den  hdehitm 
Orad  der  foeUHehen  Dings  (Thomas  Aquinas  regarded  the  rational 
soul  as  the  climax  of  things  earthly.)  The  lecturer  has  simply  re- 
sumed where  he  had  broken  off  the  day  before.  I  have  listened  to 
lectures  by  many  different  professors,  in  different  universities,  but  I 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  I  haye  ever  heard  one  that  could  be  called 
brilliant.  The  aim  of  a  German  professor  is  not  so  much  to  arouse 
or  interest  or  even  persuade  his  hearers,  as  to  teach  them.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  discourse  is  the  unfolding  of  truth,  grave,  solid  truth. 

But  by  far  the  ablest  lecture  that  I  have  ever  heard,  in  Qermany  or  at 
home,  was  one  delivered  by  Yangerow.  Happening  to  be  in  Heidel- 
berg on  a  visit  in  October,  1864,  I  profited  by  the  occasion  to  hoipi- 
tiren  with  the  then  most  prominent  jurist  in  Germany.  The  subject 
was  thoroughly  familiar  to  me,  as  I  was  at  the  time  in  full  prepara- 
tion for  my  examination  at  G6ttingen,  which  came  off  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  auditorium  was  crowded — ^there  could  not  have  been 
much  less  than  two  hundred  students  present — ^but  the  silence  and 
attention  were  profound.  Seated  on  a  small  raised  platform  near 
the  center  of  the  room,  the  lecturer  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
an  easy,  clear,  sustained  voice,  without  pause  and  without  break,  on 
one  of  the  most  complicated  points  in  Roman  Law.  He  had  no 
notes,  not  even  a  schedule,  only  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  one  or  two  references  to  passages  to  be  cited  from  the  Di- 
gest; yet  the  ideas  and  words  came  forth  as  clear  and  logical  and 
well  placed  as  if  the  lecturer  were  reading  from  a  printed  book. 
The  subject  was  one  which  the  Gennan  spirit  delights  to  develop 
after  the  I,  A,  i,  a,  a,  ^.  7*  .  •  .  style,  in  all  sorts  of  main  and  sub- 
sidiary paragraphs,  with  minor  and  modifying  clauses,  exceptions, 
qualifications,  and  reservations,  references  to  foot-notes  and  the  like. 
But  the  lecturer  had  such  an  insight  into  and  such  a  grasp  of  his 
subject  that  his  discourse  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  easy, 
spontaneous  process  of  organic  evolution ;  it  seemed  to  grow  of  it- 
self out  of  his  brain.  There  was  no  brilliancy,  no  flight  of  eloquence, 
no  outburst  of  humor  or  sarcasm ;  the  lecture  would  scarcely  have 
been  intelligible  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  study.  But  it  was  a 
masterly,  didactic  statement  of  the  clear,  crystalline  truths  of  the 
law,  introducing  nothing  superfluous,  omitting  nothing  necessary, 
and  putting  everything  in  the  right  place. 

The  paper  used  for  taking  notes  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  German 
student  rarely  if  ever  has  what  we  call  a  notebook  or  a  copy-book.  He 
uses  those  called  Pandeetm  or  OcUtgienpapier^  plain,  white  writing-pa 
per,  unruled;  the  page  varies  in  size,  but  is  generally  what  book- 
publishers  designate  as  lexicon-octavo  untrimmed.  Six  or  eight  sheets 
(twelve  or  sixteen  pages)  are  stitched  together  at  the  back,  making 
a  Eeft,  The  Heft^  before  it  is  sold,  is  put  under  a  press  of  which 
the  face  is  smaller  than  the  face  of  the  page.    This  blocks  out  by 
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iadontai^Mi  ft  «>ft o£  iniier. pMi^ .^^^f<i^^ a.wiii^miDgiiL  TUeininf 
]^«g«[  alone  is  ured  for  writuig  in'  th.#  iMtur^houri  tfaa  mmtgin  is  n«> 
•0i«v«d for aabaeqaentk cocreetMMxs uul aAUiioiML  Xt theend of th# 
•emerter,  the  IT^  of  aa^f  on^  9MU«»  caoi  te  Ijmind  upia  •  toIwim 
for  preserratiQiit.  TM  tdriMUtogftf  ot  Hm.  ptq^ratfetfaat  ftensblat 
the  student  tadiapenae  vtilkflm,tniiAii  oi  tnmbfommm  no^bookB^ 
be  hae  onlyto.  carry  at-maKiy  JB^^atittxe  aAhehar^paeatelactKiet 
to  attend-^and  preTeota  the  waste  ot  papoi).  Ih  Intjang^  a  noto^book^ 
the  Btudent  runs  the  risk  of  gettaag-  one.  ebha  too  small  tnr  too  large; 
Imt  with  the  Pand4ctenpapi^  he  haft  onlx  to  add  a  M^  from  time  to 
Hme,  and  he  oaa  also  intesoalale  as  bi^  as  the  M^  are  unbound. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  ewrprise  Ao  me  that  the  JPandeotrnpapitr 
has  not  been  iatxoduped  inbe  our  Ajtiericiiii;  ooUegca  lib  is  by  fai» 
lihe  most  practioal  method  of  taking  notesi  The  JS^  are  curied 
in  a  smaJl  blaok  leather  portfolio  (Mappa)y  just  large  enough  to  holdr 
^hreo  or  fbujr  at  a  time,  luid  ftezibltt  enon^  to  be  rolled  up  aadr 
Qarried  conveniently  under  the  arm*  The  notes  are  always:  writteni 
ill  ink.  The  inkstand  genemlly  used  is  not  flat. bottomed,  as  with  us, 
but  terminates  in  a  sharp  point  el  iron^  which,  can  be  thrust  into  the? 
deslc  When  oarried  in  the  pocket,  the  pomt.  is  protected  by  a  eap-' 
snle  of  horn  tliat  screws  oFcr  it. 

'  The  conduct  of  the  studisnis  during  the*  leetmre^hour  is  propriety* 
i|»elf .  One  might  attend  hundreds  of  bdtttres  in  different  nniveni*^ 
tins,  without  witnessing  any  disocderor  whisperingi  The  first  attempt 
tp  create  such  disturbances  asdiqgrace  the  halls  of  our  colleges  would, 
l^e  punished  by  the  sammary  expulsion.el  all  the  offenders.  To  aii' 
American  faculty,  tiie'discHplino-in  the  German  universities  will  ap« 
pear  lax  in  more  than  one  respect  There  are  no  cbapelt^errioes,  no. 
iXMurks^  no  tutoriaJl  supefvisicfn*  The'  stitileal^  is  free  to  lire  where-' 
fuid  as  be  please^  his  movements  are  unfettered*  But  wfaateTsc 
^se  the  Uniyersity.  mi^  wink  aty.  it  ncTec  tcderatca  diserder  sad- 
disrespect  in  the  lecture-room*.  Tke  student  is:  treated  as  a 
man  having  a  sense  of  pi*Qpiifity  and  dntyi  If  he:  does  not  like  a* 
particular  professor^  he  can  hear  ansftter ;:  if  be  does  not  like  a  par^ 
tioular  university,  he  can  go  elsewhere,  li  he  does  not  feel  disposed 
tp  attend  on  a  particular  day  he  can  stfeiT  away.  Bbt  if  he  afctendB^, 
be.  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  as  in  all  respects  a.maa. 

The  Qerman  student,,  however^  bflS?one  pitTilege  which  Hie  Amer» 
can  has  not :  he  can  manifest  his  wishes  by  scraping  lus  feet  onlike. 
fl»or«  If  a  professor  lectures  too  fast  or  iallfa  to:  explain  a  point  to 
the;  complete  satisfaction  of  his  heasem,.  or  if  be  lectuics  av«r  tlMt 
hour,  instantly  you.  will  bear  three,  ot  four  psirs  of  riioes  at  work. 
This  hint  is  always-  takea.  by  tbe  professor  in  good  part.  With  iv- 
gard  to  lecturing  oyer  the  houi^  the:  pnaatioe^  vanes.  Where  the 
students  know  that  the  cottrae-,  is  a  lies.wf'Qttei  in  wdiich  the  professor 
has  need  of  all  the- time  he  can  get,  they  am  not  so  apt  to  mterrupt, 
unless  the  time  of  '« gn^  "  shfenld  ecoeed  filre  mfaiutesr 
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BTUDY  OF  LAW  AT    BERLIK  AND  gOTTINQEN. 

[At  the  close  of  the  Winter  semester  (the  middle  of  March,  1868), 
and  a  season,  it  proved,  of  sickness  and  low  spirits,  our  Student 
makes  a  trip  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  struck  **with  the  energy,  I 
might  almost  say  the  agony  of  preparation,"  "in  which  the  city 
resembled  a  huge  camp,"  two  or  three  years  before  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  war.  Hero  lie  decided  to  remain  for  the  Summer  semester, 
and  enter  on  study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law.  J 
Bri^  Exp'rimce  rf  Student  Life  in  Jkrlin, 

I  obtained  from  the  University  secretary  the  necessary  Ahgang- 
Keugnisa  (honorable  dismissal),  and  removed  to  Berlin  about  the 
ciiiddle  of  April.  The  ceremony  of  re-matriculation  was  very  simple. 
Coming  as  a  regular  student  from  another  German  university,  I  had 
only  to  deposit  the  Ahgangtzeugniss  with  the  Berlin  secretary,  pay  a 
small  fee,  and  give  the  customary  pledge,  the  hand-shake,  to  the 
Hector.  I  then  matriculated  in  the  legal  faculty.  This  transferring 
one's  self  from  one  faculty  to  another  is  called  expressively  by  the 
students,  Ummttdn^  changing  saddles.  One  can  meet  students  who 
have  performed  the  operation  three  or  four  times ;  failing  in  every 
attempt  at  a  degree,  they  are  content  to  drift  along  from  semester  to 
semester  and  bear  the  title  of  bemooste  Hdupter^  moss-grown  heads. 
'  The  Berlin  University  at  that  time  was  in  its  glory.  The  medical 
faculty  was  uncommonly  strong.  In  theology  there  were  such  men 
as  Domer,  Hengstenberg,  Niedner,  and  Twcsden,  in  philosophy 
Trendelenburg,  Helfferich,  Michelet,  in  the  natural  sciences  Dove, 
Rose,  Braun,  in  political  economy  Ilelwing  and  Hanssen,  in  history 
Droysen,  Ranke,  Jaff6,  EOpke,  Kiepert,  in  philology  Steinthal,  Bopp, 
BOckh,  Bckker,  Haupt,  Weber.  Many  of  these  illustrious,  men 
have  been  called  to  their  reht ;  their  places  have  been  taken,  we  can 
scarcely  say  filled,  by  their  successors.  In  law  there  were  Bruns, 
Gneist,  HoltzendorfE,  Rudorff,  Richter,  Beseler,  Homeyer,  Ueffter, 
and  many  others ;  I  have  named  only  the  most  illustrious.  Gneist  is 
the  well-known  politician  and  leading  debater  in  the  Prussian  Par* 
liamentand  the  Imperial  Diet.  Holtzendorff  is  now  professor  in 
Munich ;  Rudolff,  and,  I  believe,  Homeyer  and  Richter  are  deceased. 
The  brightest  stars  of  the  Berlin  legal  faculty — Savigny  and  Puchta 
—had  already  set ;  in  fact,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  I  might  have 
done  better  for  the  first  semester  or  two  by  going  to  Heidelberg, 
where  Yangerow  was  then  in  his  prime.  Yet  the  loss  was  not  great. 
41 
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In  fact,  I  may  saj,  once  for  all,  that  a  stadent  cannot  go  rerj  far  oat 
of  his  Tray  in  selecting  any  one  of  the  leading  universities.  Two  of 
the  most  delightful  and  most  profitable  months  of  my  life  were 
once  passed  Sn  e\nen  a  ^ery  staaU  maTernty^  the  namis  Aid  fame  of 
which  have  scarcely  reached  America.  I  mean  Marburg,  about  half 
way  between  Frankfort  and  Cassel.  The  number  of  students,  all 
told,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred,  and  the  professors  were  corre- 
ppondingly  few.  Tet  I  was  «arprised  at  the  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  eminent  men  and  the  general  breadth  of  culture.  The  reader 
may  bo  assured  that  the  smaller  universities^  such  as  Marburg,  Hob- 
took,  Greifswald,  Tubingen^  differ  from  the  larger  ones  in  extent^  in 
quantity,  rather  than  in  quality.  Unless  the  student  be  engaged  in 
some  very  limited  specialty,  he  can  do  well  almost  anywhere. 

To  decide  upon  the  atudy  of  the  law  is  one  thing ;  to  carry  out  the 
decision  is  another.  By  consulting  the  list — still  in  my  possession — 
of  Berlin  lectures  for  the  summer  of  1863,  I  find  that  there  were 
ennounced  no  lesa  than  59  courses  of  lectures  on  legal  topics^  cov- 
ering 183  hours  per  week!  That  the  reader,  if  of  a  legal  turn  of 
mhid,  may  form  9om9  idea  of  what  a  legal  faculty  in  Germany  is^ 
and  what  it  accomplishes^  I  give  the  list  entire : 

&tcyeii^frdy  and  Mdhmtfilfyp/ f^  ih«  Scitnce  qf  Law,  by  rmrc^Bora  HeydeiDMUl  Sad 
HoltEcndor(T,m]d  Dr.  Schmidt, 
Naftin^M.  cr  Phid^miphiiGf  Law.  hy  Ptofeaaar HtTydmn&iiiu 
int(Uu('€^^  by  PrtifeiuiitriilPiniimaiitt  tineieL 

ISdtd.  (kuethi  Rmhati  Law,  ripLalned  by  Dr.  Degcnkdlk 

Pmdet^f.  Iiv  Ptofpfwor  Itudorff, 

mnretftf  \,liocihnv  of  InbcrJtttnn'),  by  Ik.  Bkroti. 

imdtcfH  ittui  I'lfn^M  by  Iir  Witte 

Bifpf  f\yj-'-w}eMfrmn  fh^  rnmitrtM,  rjrplmlnril  br  Pwjf iwor  Endolf  tnd  Dr.  WItte. 

Ik  HrluHonUiH*,  <D.  kM.  3K  cjcjikincd  by  Dt,  Schmidt. 

Pracfirtil  Ajrftisw  in  nt^nan  f^trin  Mytt  of  MjlmjL  CoHrt),  by  Br.  Baroil. 

^ii^jftitMfk^  Law,  Ceikatkr  omi  ProtatatU^  by  Profisi^of  Hichter  md  Dn.  Fviedberx 
irifd  llinfcltiiin- 

hQti<  of  Miifrimimy,  by  Dr,  F^«»^bcn5j. 

Prtiriktil  /u-LTtl^a^  Iff  ^ckiiosiicid  Law,  by  F^ofetww  Rlcbier,  tnd  D«.  Friedberg 
And  ll(n)^hins. 

Ifhthfifj  (f  Qtrmmi  Cbntifitu^mid  Lav,  by  Proressors  Bc^cr  tnd  Danidt,  aad 
Dr.  Kahnii; 

Niitlmy  qf  Ih^  Dedint  qf  thf  Rmmm-  fjffmun  Emp^,  by  Twi^iesmx  LandzoDe. 

Otrman  ("kmim&n  Z-aiP,  by  PtiiYfe:<»f>r  Homeyer 

fjmttf  of  Ptomiiwir^  Nt/Usn.  by  Dr.  Kilbn*. 

lYortu^  fi^-ti^itisa  in  Gffftian  Law,  by  rrofo-wmr  BesclpT. 

J^^j^  and  Privaia  BigMa^  Gurman  JSii^'fr^ftw,  by  TrtaetMn  Beteler  and  Hol^ 

German  fhnxfftufUjnjot  lAWt.  by  Prof e«»or  Dnniots, 
iS^rc/i  iif'fJ  AVju/#,  by  Pn«lbj*rjf. 

PmrfUyil  Ej^nixt^'<  iti  *'?/«//  Ijue,  by  Ptofensor  flftTtfeTjflofff. 
fnhrt}*iiknm/  Idtip^  by  IT^cifpKio  a  lieffter  utd  HnUKcrsdnrff . 

Citi^  Pfv^nit/ri,  arcortflnq  to  the  Vommsn  Idiwqf  i^ertnan^f  and  (he  Pntfstan  Cbde, 
by  ProftfMSdTs  Hcffl<T  and  Bi^n^. 

Tkit  Mim^  indudy^Q  eim  tJtM  Cttde  Nap^Uon  (for  tlw  Eblna   provinces),  by  Dr. 

prmriij'fjl  ErrrriMii  in  PrijtttiJfrB.  by  Dr.  ninHc^fus. 
VHmlnoI  Law.  by  l*TotceMtTn  Gnle«l  and  Bcnstr. 
CWm£/Ja'  Ptvftftt/T^,  hy  ProftJUMirH  tlcfTU'r.  6n«?iN^  artd  Benter. 
ppeiciii^al  KroTtMw  in  {yimifiai  I^if.  by  l*roreseGf  Burnuf. 
9%e  Ihafh  Pfnaftp,  by  Prof«*or  Ho^LBcndOrff. 
iMteftimnj  ^i/firm,  th<"  tvmt, 

PruimaH  Catit^.  by  Profcpnoni  D*nieh  aud  Hetdefimnii. 
^&$eiiai  f^tsi^lott*  •ntuiir  ifrn  PnAtntian.  €mi£^  by  Profimiior  llejddnjana. 
imctriff^  fjf  lnfifritQfit:v  in  /Vwjwi/i,  by  Dr.  BnmetQaiiEi. 
.  INiionr  or  ih€  Codi  AtfpottiM ,  by  Dr.  lUvicr. 
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The  total  nrnalwr  of  proiesmrB  end  doctois  (AvMi^^MmM)  on 
(he  list  ifl  t^veoty-om. 

A  few  qualifying  wsd  explaaatoiy  remmrin  will  not  be  «aperfl«OQs. 
fn.  tbe  first  place,  not  all  the  leotnres  annoonoed,  eepedallyat  a 
unlTernty  like  Berlin,  are  aetnally  ^^-ead.  The  professor,  or  JPHwU- 
4ocent^  upon  whoa  Iws  Ibeen  conferred  the  ^enioi  doemiiy  the 
priidlege  of  le<^ring,  ie  held  to  sniieinioe  at  least  one  pMU»  each 
"semester.  But  if  audlton  fail  to  present  themselves  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, as  not  inftrequenily  happens,  the  coiine  is  not  delivered,  the 
lecturer  is  exonerated.  This  may  aeem  ao  odd  procedure,  but  the 
explanation  is  not  remote.  A  Cknman  university  faculty  consists  of 
professors  (eitfher  regular  or  extraordinaiy),  and  Ptwat-^doemttn^  who 
«re  nothing  more  than  candidates  lor  professorships.  The  university 
looks  to  its  professors  for  bearing  the  burden  of  instruction;  the 
PriwU-doemten  keep  the  professors  up  to  the  mark  by  competing  with 
Uiem.  A  Prha^-docent  is  free  to  lecture  on  any  topic  connected  with 
liis  department,  even  although  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  same 
topic  may  have  been  anneunoed  by  a  professor.  The  reader  will 
cfbserve  that  the  above  list  contains  several  instances  of  such  direct 
tsompetition.  But  ordinarily  the  PriMt-doeent  prefers  to  compete 
indirectly,  as  it  were,  by  reading  on  some  special  topic  that  is  not 
tfl^enup  by  any  of  the  professors.  These  special-topic  lectures  are 
the  germs  of  future  essays  and  monographs ;  after  the  I^HiMtl-dodaa 
hm  worked  Us  lectures  into  t^e  proper  shape  by  repeated  readings, 
lie  publishes  them  in  book^form,  with  a  view  to  wider  reputation^ 
«ttd  a  ^'  call.^  But  if  dre  ioprc  is  too  remote,  too  special,  the  lec- 
turer win  not  find  hearers.  In  fact,  a  professor,  or  even  a  Pmat- 
^ioeaU^  whose  reputation  is  already  established,  and  whose  time  is 
occupied  iriQi  pnoalkn  lectures,  will  purposely  select  a  very  special 
topic,  80  as  not  to  attract  hearers  and  yet  comply  with  the  regulations. 
On  general  principles,  then,  I  should  say  that  twenty  per  cent,  of 
Che  lectures  announced  in  the  above  Ust'wero  not  read.  On  the  other 
Ixand,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  summer  semes- 
ter, winch  is  always  and  everywhere  '* lighter"  than  the  winter.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  get  the  actual  amount  of  winter 
work  by  restoring  the  twenty  per  cent  • 

Ltg&l  iVq^<l9n  ill  Otnumff^ 

The  study  of  law  in  Germany  is  treated  seriously.  Ko  one  is 
udmitted  to  the  bar  ^  Hfo  the  bem^  who  has  not  been  through  tlw  full 
tmiversity  oouiae.  This  df  itself  presupposes  the  gymnasial  course. 
The  consequence  Is  that  every  practitioner  and  every  Judge,  down  to 
the  humblest  Jutftioe of  the peaoep  haaliad  a ikoro^hdatdodlandleffal 
sJueatian,  Can  we  wwnder,  them,  at  the  pride  with  which  Germany 
points  to  her  judicial  system,  and  the  soarc^  concealed  disdain 
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with  which  she  looks  down  upon  the  uncertainty  and  ciicnmlocation 
of  the  English  and  the  American!  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  draw 
inyidious  compariscMis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  h^t  judges  and 
our  best  lawyers  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  land.  But 
the  world  is  not  made  up  of  best  men.  Allowances  are  to  be  made 
for  respectable  mediocrity.  Here  it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man system,  as  a  system,  over  our  want  of  system,  becomes  mani- 
fest. That  system  is  briefly  as  follows.  A  young  Qerman  wishing  to 
fit  himself  for  the  profession  must  first  acquire  the  broad  general 
culture  of  the  gyumasium.  In  the  next  place,  he  must  attend  the 
university  at  least  three  full  years,  six  half-years,  and  hear  certain 
prescribed  lectures,  say  e^hteen  or  twenty  in  all.  He  need  not  hear 
them  in  any  prescribed  order,  but  he  must  hear  them  at  some  time. 
He  need  not  pass  the  university  examination,  but  he  must  pass  the 
StaaU-examm^  which  is  a  serious  matter.  This  state-examination  is 
conducted  after  a  peculiarly  Qerman  fashion.  The  candidate  pre- 
sento  himself  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state  or  province, 
bringing  with  him  his  gymnasial  and  university  certificates.  The 
court  assigns  to  him  two  BehrtfUiehs  Arbeiten^  that  is,  two  cases 
which  have  actually  come  up  on  appeal,  and  upon  which  he  must 
give  a  reference.  He  gets  fac-similes  of  all  the  papers  in  each  case, 
from  the  original  summons  down  to  the  final  appeal  in  error,  and 
also  all  the  evidence.  In  his  reference  he  must  review  every  point 
taken  on  both  sides,  whether  of  law  or  of  fact,  whether  contro- 
verted or  not.  In  short,  he  must  subject  each  case  to  an  exhaustive 
theoretical  analysis,  and  submit  his  reports  in  writing.  This  is  a 
labor  of  several  months.  After  the  Kkriftliche  Arheiten  have  been 
read  and  approved  by  the  Court,  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  an  oral 
examination,  which  lasto  from  two  to  three  hours.  Thb  second 
ordeal  over,  he  becomes  an  Auditor,  That  is  to  say,  he  is  assigned 
to  some  one  of  the  higher  courta  (Obergeriehte)  as  a  compulsory  lis- 
tener to  all  the  proceedings  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
years,  he  has  his  choice  either  to  pass  his  teamd  examination  then 
and  be  admitted  to  practice,  or  to  wait  two  years  longer  as  Asiesaor^ 
that  1b,  as  one  who  sits  on  the  bench  with  the  judges,  but  has  no 
vote,  and  then  pass  a  final  examination  as  a  candidate  for  judicial 
appointment. 

A  German  state,  it  is  evident,  does  not  regard  cither  the  practice 
or  the  administration  of  the  law  as  something  to  be  ^*  picked  up." 
While  it  is  perfectly  tnie  that  no  amount  of  teaching  and  examining 
will  make  a  lawyer  of  a  man  whom  nature  intended  for  something 
else,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  German  system  works 
admirably  in  suppressing  shysters,  pettifogers,  and  low-lived  indi- 
viduals of  all  sorts.  One  cannot  take  the  first  step  toward  entering 
the  profession  without  having  acquired  some  substantial  knowledge, 
some  elements  of  culture  and  breeding.    The  law  itself  in  Germany  has 
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its  defects,  obvious  and  grave  ones;  bat  these  spring  from  the  polit- 
ical and  social  organization  of  the  country,  and  are  not  due  especially 
to  the  bench  or  the  bar.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Qerman  system 
is  to  develop  a  body  of  enlightened,  upright  jurists,  and  to  make  the 
eourse  of  justice  prompt  and  inexpensive.  Tlie  judges,  holding 
their  office  by  royal  appointment,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  so-called 
public  opinion,  watch  the  lawyers  very  sharply  and  compel  them  to 
expedite  matters.  Besides,  they  regard  themselves  more  as  equit- 
able umpires,  than  as  judges  in  our  sense.  They  try  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  compromises,  and  go  far  more  than  our  judges 
into  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  A  judge,  according  to  the  English 
or  American  system,  contents  himself  with  passing  his  opinion  on 
points  that  have  been  expressly  raised ;  in  Germany  he  will  often 
take  cognizance  of  points  that  have  not  been  raised.  In  other  words, 
he  regards  the  equitable  rights  of  the  client  as  the  main  thing,  and 
is  not  disposed  to  let  them  be  sacrificed  through  the  laches  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  attorney. 

Pt€paratory  SMty  fbr  Legal  Pirtulice, 
Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  way  in  which  law  is 
studied  in  Germany,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  substance  of 
the  instruction,  reserving  a  fuller  discussion  of  it  for  a  subsequent 
chapter.  The  law  of  Germany  has  a  threefold  origin :  it  is  either 
Roman,  or  German,  or  the  product  of  recent  legislation.  By  Roman 
law  is  meant  that  set  of  rules  and  principles  which  is  contained  in 
the  Corpui  jurit  eivUis^  the  codification  made  at  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth  century  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  To  explain 
how  the  eorptis  juris  came  to  be  adopted  in  Germany,  would  lead  me 
too  far  out  of  my  way.  The  adoption  grew  out  of  the  intimate 
political  relations  existing  between  Germany  and  Italy,  where  the 
old  Roman  Law,  as  Savigny  has  shown,  had  never  gone  out  of  use. 
It  was  begun  under  the  Hohenstaufen  or  Swabian  dynasty,  but  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  and  was  not  thoroughly  completed  even  at  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Reformation.  Its  career  was  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
the  'illiterate 'Maw  of  the  folk  and  the  subtleties  of  the  clerks  and 
doctors  at  the  seats  of  learning.  A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon, 
but  attended  with  very  different  results,  may  be  observed  in  the  course 
of  English  Common  Law.  The  Canonists  and  Civilians  of  Oxford 
.^ried  to  introduce  the  corpus  jurU  into  England,  and  came  nearer 
to  success  than  is  commonly  known.  In  Germany,  the  passages  of 
the  corpus  juris  not  annotated  by  the  Glossators  of  the  Italian  school 
are  not  regarded  as  received.  But  these  are  few  In  number.  Practi- 
cally, the  corpus  juris  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  entire  by  the 
common  consent  and  common  practice  of  the  German  medisval 
courts,  so  that  the  presumption  is  in  its  favor.  Whoever  attempts 
to  controvert  the  applicability  of  any  one  annotated  passage  must 
show  either  that  it  has  been  specifically  rejected,  or  that  it  has  been 
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altered  or  abrogatedL  Eyen  m  countries  that  bav^t  a  modem  «Ddie  ol 
ciyil  law,,  a.  thorough  knowledge  of  tha  Boman  law  ia.  regarded  aa 
indispensable,  inasmuch  as  that  law  is.  still  ^j^licabla  in  eases  nel 
provided  for  by  the  cods.  The  German  law,  u  s.,  the  law  oi  Ger- 
man origin,  has  chiefly  to  do  with  marital  and  domestic  relations^ 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  real  pn^eitj,  mors  exactly,  entailed 
and  peasant  estates.  But  all  general  ideas  on  le^  topics,  the  entira 
legal  nomenclature,  the  theory  oi  contracts^  payment,  tuna,  condi* 
tions,  eyexything  in  short  that  is  not  limited  or  k»ca),  is  derived 
from  the  Boman  la:y..  A  complete  and  accurate  onderstandio^  ol 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  a^TTfcaJum  is  therefore  justly  eon- 
sidered  as  the  basis  of  the  lawyer^s  education.  The  Canon  Law^ 
i.  e.,  the  principles  and  rulings  embodied  ia  thu.  corputjuritictnanki^ 
or  body  of  medisval  Boman  Catholic  lawy  has  not.  been  adapted  to  , 
the  same  extent  as  the  corptu  jurU  cwOU.  Although  the  naiversitjr 
title  of  lA^Jy/xsdcetarjurUtAriM^tu  {tctaaa  romani  f^tamxanmiia^ 
the  Canon  Law  as  such  is  no  longer  taught  in  Germany.  The  corpm^ 
juru  carumici  embodies  the  rubs  Uiai  gayemed  the  mediaeyal  ecclesi- 
astical courts  during  their  existence.  As  those  courts  had  eogpi- 
zance  of  everything  relating  to  the  church  and  church  property,  ta 
marriage  and  divorce,  crimes  committed  by  or  against  the  clergy^ 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  etc.,  their  jurisdiction  covered  many  cases 
that  modem  usage  has  vindicated  for  the  secular  courts  exclusively:. 
The  terms  Canon  Law  and  Kodem  Ecclesiastical  Law,  therefore,  do 
not  coincide ;  the  former  is  the  law,  whether  spirxtual  or  secular  uk 
its  nature,  administered  by  the  old  spiritual  courts;  the  latter  is  tha 
law  now  applicable  to  spiritual  matters  exdusiyely,  whether  that  lawr 
be  derived  from  the  eefrpu$jurw  eanonin  ar  from  modem  statutes  and 
concordats,  whether  it  be  Boman  Catholic  or  Protestant  law.  Tha 
universities  of  Germany  teach  at  the  present  time,  only  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  The  Canon  Law  made  its  influence  upon  Boman  and  German 
law  felt  chiefly  in  practice  and  procedure,  and  most  especially  in  tha. 
theory  of  evidence.  All  these  matters,  however,  have  been  thor-* 
oughly  revised  and  put  upon  a  new  basis  by  the  modam  codes  o£ 
procedure. 

As  regards  the  Boman  law  more  particularly,  the  oouxse  of  instruc- 
tion  embraces  ordinarily  four  sets  of  lectures,  which  I  give  by  their 
German,  names:  LutUutiMmy^  JRechtMgekkkht^  Paadtctsn,  JSrhrtM, 
The  InstUutiffnen  are  a  condensed  expasition  of  the  outlines  of  tha 
Boman  law.  The  order  followed  is  usually  that  af  the  Institutes  o4 
Justinian,  and  the  object  of  the  course  is,  not  the  exhaustive  state^ 
ment  of  all  the  principles  in  all  their  details,,  but  rather  the  historia 
development  of  the  leading  principles^  from  tha  earliest  times  of  tha 
Bepublic,  through  the  Empire,  to  the  age  ol  Justinian.  In  other 
words,  the  organic  growth  of  the  Boman  law  during  seven  or  eight 
centuries  forms  the  substance  of  tha  course  called  LtMnaiatum.    Tha 
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fydU$gmohiekU,orAem9$r8  BtAit^mehUkUi^M  it  iftniMe  enclly  called, 
ia  a  history  of  Bomaa  legislatioa  rattier  tlMa  of  Sofluui  law.  It  treM» 
of  the  ▼ariouB  phases  of  the  Boaaa  consttotioo^  the  growth  of  the 
pkdiBi  the  power  of  the  Senate,  the  soape  of  theseMoeiM  eomrdki^  the 
foBotions  of  the  pnetor  and  the  prstoriaik  edict,  the  rescripts  and 
deereesof  the  emperors,  the reip<mM prudmUimi^  the  histoiy  of  Jas- 
tinian*s  codlficatioiu  The  BeM$gemhiehte^  theft,  aims  at  acqaaintia^ 
the  student  with  the  Tarioas  agents  and  means  U  work  in  producing 
the  body  of  the  law.  The  JPandedm  are  in  one  sense  merely  the 
InttUu/iumen^  expanded;  fai  another  sense^  they  axe  quite  different. 
The  professor  who  lectures  on  the  Pandects^  taking  for  granted  that 
his  hearera  are  already  famiUar  with  the  JMitiUiimfm  and  IZiaeA^fM- 
chieht\  develops  the  Roman  law  as  a  matter  of  seientiie  theory.  He 
does  not  follow  the  order  adopted  by  Justinian  in  his  I4b^  DigetsUmm^ 
He  seeks  to  deine  law  in  general,  to  deine  persona,  things,  the 
rights,  of  persons,  family  relatkms^  the  rightsof  tfalnga,  modes  of 
aeqnlring  and  losing  property,  modes  9t  enterhig  into,  sospcndiii^, 
and  aosinlling  contracts,  and  the  like,  fortifying  each  position  as  lie  goea 
by  citations  from  the  epf^mf  jifrts.  The  treatment  of  Erbre(kb  (the 
doctrine  of  inheritance)  as  a  sepankte  coone  la  purely  arbitrary;  it 
belongs  rightfully  to  the  J^auMt^etm.  But  inasmneh  as  it  is  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  part  of  the  whele^  lit  It  more  oonTeniently 
treated  by  itself.    Yangerow  read  it  in  his  course  on  the  Pandects. 

I  cannot  revert  to  my  semester  in  BcrUn  with  much  satisfhctien. 
The  fault  was  not  with  the  uniTOsity  or  the  piofesaors,  but  lay  in 
myself.  I  committed  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  begin  a  new 
study  ia  a  large  city.  One  who  has  advanced  beycmd  the  rudiments^ 
and  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  really  needs^  and  what  he  can  dis* 
pense  with,  will  derive  ben^  from  the  ocNMourse  of  intellect  and 
charscter  in  a  capital  like  Berlin.  Bat  the  beginner,  lam  persuaded, 
cannot  do  better  than  by  remaming  in  a  small  town  for  a  term  or 
two  at  least.  He  loses  less  time  in  finding  out  things,  in  making 
aoquidntances  among  those  who  are  pursuing  the  same  study,  and  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  that  study. 

After  pondering  over  the  distracting  list  of  leeturea  given  abeve« 
and  getting  the  advice  of  one  or  two  acquwitanees  to  whom  I  had 
letteraof  introduction,  I  made  the  following  selection  of  lectuiea: 
ImUtutumeji  and  IMUssfeBcMchU,  by  Professor  Gneist,  and  Eneydapm^ 
di^undMethodotogU  der  JMiUiom0nsehqft^  by  Professor  Holtzendorf. 
Aa  tho  reader  will  readily  understand,  the  lectures  were  *'  all  Qreek  ^ 
to  m».  The  German  was  not  diAei^t^  and  both  lecturers  spoke 
slowly  and  dearly  enough  to  let  me .  tako  lull  notes.  But  the. 
8i:|bjeci  itself  was  a  strange  world  of  terms  and  ideas,  I  foreed 
mys^  to  write  down  paragraph  after  paragraph  without  betag 
able  to  see  into  tlie  connection  or  practical  beatings  of  the 
wholes    Fortunately  I  caoght  up  a  hint  thromi  out  by  Profesior 
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Qneist  in  one  of  his  lectures,  and  purchased  a  copy  of  Mommaen^s 
Roman  History.  Here,  at  least,  was  something  that  I  could  under- 
stand. Although  my  recollections  of  early  Roman  history,  the  fab- 
ulous dynasty  of  kings,  the  law  of  the  Tweire  Tables,  the  centurial 
constitutions  and  the  like  were  as  shadowy  and  imperfect  as  those  of 
the  average  American  graduate,  still  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to 
loam  much  from  a  master  like  Mommsen.  I  read  through  tlie  two 
large  volumes  of  the  original  with  great  interest  and  care.  Then  it 
was  that  something  like  light  began  to  shihe  upon  me,  that  I  caught 
something  like  an  insight  into  the  growth  of  that  wonderful  organ- 
ism called  the  Roman  Constitution  and  the  Roman  State.  Using 
Mommsen  as  a  running  commentary,  I  succeeded  in  understanding 
my  lectures  after  a  fashion.  I  purchased  also  Gneist^s  edition  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  but  could  make  little  out  of  the 
book.  The  Latin  was  easy  enough,  but  I  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
technical  terms,  and  no  friend  to  whom  to  go  for  enlightenment. 

[Before  the  close  of  the  Summer  semester,  our  Student  leaves 
Berlin,  and  before  returning  to  GOttingen,  spent  three  weeks  at 
Wiesbaden,  where  the  climate,  the  waters,  and  a  quiet  life,  wrought 
a  perfect  euro  in  his  bodily  ailments,  and  his  conferences  with  Dr. 
Maxen,  PrivcO-dooeat  at  G(>ttingen,  settled  his  course  and  method  of 
legal  study  for  the  next  two  years.] 

Vdlw  qf  a  PlriwU-doeent 

One  afternoon,  at  a  garden-concert,  I  was  presented  to  Dr.  Maxen, 
Prhat-docent  in  the  legal  faculty,  a  stout,  bluff,  but  genial  and  intel- 
ligent man  in  the  thirties.  Our  conversation  soon  shook  off  all  idle 
formality.  Emboldened  by  the  signs  of  friendly  interest  on  his  part, 
I  told  him  my  story ;  how  I  had  made  an  attempt  in  Berlin  and  failed ; 
how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  I  had  done ;  what  a  maze  of  doubt 
and  ignorance  I  was  in,  even  as  to  the  best  books  to  read.  At  all  of 
which  he  laughed  good-naturedly.  *  *  "Well, "  said  he,  * » I  do  not  think 
that  you  have  done  much  worse  than  other  students  in  their  first 
semester.  Rome,  you  know,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  What  you 
need  is  to  read  certain  books  well,  and  especially  to  go  at  theQti«U«n. 
Let  me  draw  up  a  scheme  of  work  for  you,  In  the  first  place,  read 
through  MarczolVs  IrutUulianen.  The  book  is  not  worth  much,  but 
it  will  familiarize  you  with  terms  and  definitions,  and  the  general 
ground  plan  of  the  law.  Then,  after  reading  Marezoll,  take  up 
Puchta*s  three  volumes  of  ImfUutionen,  This  will  give  you  every* 
thing  you  want  to  know  in  a  clear,  logical,  thoroughly  scientific 
shape.  But,  above  all  else,  you  must  read  the  Institutes  of  Gains 
and  Justinian  in  the  original.  This  study  of  modem  text-books  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  absolve  you  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
QtieZ20n."  I  replied  that  I  had  Gneist's  edition  of  the  Institutes 
already  in  my  possession,  and  had  tried  to  read  it,  but  without  success. 
«<  Of  course  you  can't  understand  it  alone.    You  must  have  Hen- 
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inaim'8  Bdi%d4me9n  to  the  eorpu$  juriSj  and  you  must  read  in  com- 
pany with  some  advanced  stndentwho  can  explain  things  to  you 
step  by  step.  Call  at  my  room  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  and  by 
that  time  perhaps  I  shall  have  some  one  for  you.*'  I  felt  that  a 
load  had  been  rolled  off  my  mind.  These  words  of  sympathy  and 
advice,  few,  but  to  the  point,  had  at  least  pointed  out  to  me  the 
way  of  knowledge.  Henceforth  it  rested  only  with  myself  to  fol- 
low up  the  clue. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  incident,  because  it  will  reveal  in 
the  brightest  light  the  part  played  in  a  German  university  by  the 
Pritat-doeent,  The  professors  are,  of  course,  very  learned  men,  but 
they  are  not  always  amiable,  at  least  not  always  communicative. 
Standing  on  the  isolated  pinnacles  of  science,  they  are  rather  cut  off 
from  the  world  below,  and  the  student  feels  reluctant  to  approach 
them.  But  the  Powat-docmtj  still  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  phys- 
ical life,  fast  growing  in  greatness,  but  not  so  far  beyond  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  student  days  as  to  be  unable  to  enter  fully  into  the 
trials  of  his  younger  brethren  beneath  him,  is  the  Vermittler^  the 
mediator,  in  the  university  organism.  With  one  hand  he  urges  on 
the  professor  to  renewed  research,  with  the  other  he  raises  up  and 
cheers  the  student.  A  university  without  Privat-doeenten  would  be 
like  a  regiment  without  corporals,  a  ship  without  a  boatswain ;  with 
them,  it  is  the  most  powerful  and  yet  the  most  flexible  organization 
for  spiritual  purposes  in  the  world.  The  student  who  knows  one  or 
more  Priwit-doeenien  can  post  himself  readily  on  the  literature  of 
every  topic  as  fast  as  it  may  come  up,  can  get  the  latest  ideas,  pick 
up  any  amount  of  odds  and  ends  of  information  such  as  books  never 
give,  and  always  be  sure  of  friendly  advice.  The  relation  between 
PriwU-doeent  and  student  is  purely  one  of  friendship,  characterized 
on  one  part  by  elder-brotherly  interest,  on  the  other  by  respect, 
unrestrained  by  ceremonial  awe. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  all  the  books  mentioned  by  Dr.  Maxen 
were  in  my  possession.  A  brief  examination  of  MarezolPs  InstUu- 
tionen  showed  me  that  the  Doctor^s  estimate  of  the  book  had  not  been 
too  unfavorable.  But  Puchta^s  work  was  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Although  entitled  Institutionen,  it  was  really  a  PandeUen 
treatise,  but  with  a  large  infusion  of  the  historical  element.  It  gave 
me  precisely  the  help  that  I  had  long  sought  after,  a  clear,  concise 
exposition  of  legal  ideas  and  doctrines,  and  a  pretty  complete  gene- 
sis, so  to  speak,  of  the  body  of  Roman  law.  The  first  volume  is  a 
discussion  of  Roman  constitutional  history  and  BeehttgeKhiehU.  The 
third  volume,  unfortunately,  was  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of 
the  anthor^s  death,  the  last  half  being  edited  by  Professor  Rudorff 
from  posthumous  notes.  For  six  weeks  Puchta  was  scarcely  out  of 
my  hand.  I  not  only  read  through  the  entire  three  volumes  (nearly 
2,000  pages),  but  committed  many  of  the  definitions  and  distinctions 
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toDMinory,  and  reviewed  incoooanHy.  In  H^wwjt  1  obtained  ^  tol- 
erably clear  idsa  of  wbat  law  in  general  ia^  tbe  ^UEerenee  betweea 
statute  law  and  commoi^  law,  the  theoiy  of  eoiqiiendUig,  abrogating, 
and  retroactiye  eonditiona,  tbe  diatinclion  between  a  condition  and  a 
disi.  ad  quern  or  a  ^uo,  tbe  Roman  notiona  aa  to^nttliirftl  persons  and 
joriatic  persons,  aa  to  hm'editm^  paMa  potmkf  «» manMy  and  the  like, 
the  more  common  kinda  of  contraeta  and  of  real  property.  Pachta*a 
work  is  an  eminently  useful  one  for  the  beginner.  It  gives  a  good 
deal  ef  law,  but  givea  it  in  such  a  logical  shape  and  in  such  a  limi- 
noua  style  that  it  captiTates  the  reader.  It  ia  mmsh  to  be  regretted 
thai!  there  is  no  similar  work  in  English  lor  the  aludy  of  our  English 
common  law,  in  place  of  the  antiquated,  method  and  jejune,  eighteenth 
c<mtnry  philosophy  called  Blackstone%  Commentaries.  If  the  reader 
can  imagine  Sharswood^s.  Bhickstone,  Parsons  om  Contracts,  Wash- 
burne  on  Real  Property,  and  Willard*s  Equity,  condensed  into  three 
volumes,  infused  with  the  spirit  of  modem  pfedkMophic  inquiry  and 
couched  in  language  aa  fresh  and  limpid  throughout  as  that  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  he  will  form  some  idea  of  Pacbta  aa  a  jurist.  With 
this  exception,  that  no  English  or  American  writer  goes,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Germans^  into  the  history  of  the  law.  There  are  no 
such  works  in  English  as  Bavigny's  Hutory  ^  Momoh  Law  in,  ike  Mid- 
dle Agesy  Keller's  Bietarj^  of  JSaman  Procedure  iy  Formula^  Rudorfl^ 
BeehUgeeehidUey  and  a  dozen  others  that  I  might  mention,  where  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  all  the  results  of  modem  philology  ^d  modem  his- 
toric inquiry.  In  England  and  in  Americi^  law  is  regarded  as  a 
practice,  a  mode  of  earning  one's  livelihood,  a  sort  of  blind  swear* 
iag  in  verba  magiUrorum,  In  Germany,  it  ia  tieated  as  an  historic 
science,  in  fact,  as  the  twin  brother  of  history.  Kearly  every  Ger- 
man jurist  is  somewhat  of  an  historian,  every  historian  is  a  jurist. 
Indeed,  the  student  in  history  cannot  obtain  his  Ph.D.  without 
passing  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  o|  Roawm  and  German  law. 
We  wonder  at  the  firm  grasp^  the  unerring  insight  of  such  men  as 
Niebuhr  and  Mommsen,,  but.  we  overtook  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  jurists  as  well  as  historians^  Mommsen  ia  particular  was  for 
many  years  full  professor  in  law.  Germany  has  been  for  half  a  oentnjcy 
under  the  influence  of  the  so  called  ^*  histerio  school,"  that  is  to  say, 
a  set  of  principles  which  have  been  advocated  l;»y  such  men  as  Thi- 
baut,  Savigny,  Puchta,^  Goeechen,  Yai^row,,  and  which  may  be 
reduced  to  one  fundamental  idea:  that  law  ia  a  growth  and  not  a 
product,  and  that  it  can  be  neither  compseheoded,  amended^  ex- 
panded, nor  expounded  properly  without  a  iuU  and  scientific  stud; 
of  it  from  its  beginnings. 

Puchta  was  to  me  at  thai  time  a  sort,  of  condmeed  student-libraiy^ 
It  contained  nearly  everything  that  I  needed  for  pceliminary  instruct 
tion.  But  Puchta  did  not  make  me  overlook  the  Quelleriy  upoa 
which  my  friend  had  laid  such  stress,    ThanJu  to  Dr.  Maxen'a 
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cofi^nUioB^  I  waa  pot  in  the  wa(f  of  ttecoming  one  of  a  trio  to  read 
the^  Institutes,  of  Qaiiit«  Fif t j  years  before,  the  thing  would  have 
been  impossible^  for  the  work  was  reckoned  among  the  lost  treasurea 
of  antiquity^  like  the  Comedies  of  Menaader.  To  explain  this  point 
f  uUy,  I  must  go  into  detailsi  which,  I  trust,  will  not  prove  uninter^ 
eating.  The  oodification  of  Justinian  was  made  in  the  early  pari  of 
the  sixth  century*  The  Roman  law  had  undergpne  so  many  and  ao^ 
nu^cal  changes,^  the  legal  literature  had  accumulated  to  such  aa 
enormous  extent  that  the  emperor^  thiaking  to  simplify  matters,, 
appointed  a  commission^  of  which  the  jurist  Tribonian  was  the  chief,, 
to  elaborate,  a.  reform  by  classifying  and  simplifying  things.  Tha 
work  done  by  this  commission,  waa  aubdlyided  into  three  parts: 
1,,  the  Imtitu^umet^  a.  short,  easy  text-book  lor  beginners;  2.  the 
Dideata  ^eu  JPianiscUa^  a  vast  compilation  of  principles  and  opinr 
ioaa  taken  from  tha  leading  junsta  of  the  classic  era  of  the  Roman 
law  (under  the  empire  before  the  partition)  and  arranged  in  fifty 
books  under  appropriate  headJuiga ;  and,  8^  the  Codex^  a  similar  col^ 
lection  of  imperial  atatutea  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  himself* 
These  three  parts,,  aa  one  work,  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  authority, 
and  to  be  tl^sole  legalguide  and  standard  in  the  realm  of  Justinian. 
Everything.  e)se  waa  expressly  abrogated..  The  codification  thus  pre^ 
pared  waa  to  be  regarded  as  self-explanatory.  After  it  had  been 
pnblished,.  the  emperor  enacted  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  sub^ 
ae^uent  statutes^  many  of  them  very  important  ones,  which  wera 
collected  under  the  title  of  M/vMb^  or  new  laws.  These  four  works,, 
then,  the  InstHntaa,  Digest,  Code,  and  Nofrels.  taken  as  one,  with 
a.  abort  appendix  of  feudal  law,  and  the  so-called  AutherUiem  Fredar^ 
tcina,  added  in  tha  reigns  of  the  emperors  Frederick  I.  and  n.,  con- 
atilnte  tha  CarfyA  Jwm  CisnUs. 

Goncermngthe  Instituteain  particular,  it  was  known  that  Tiibo^ 
Blanks  commiaaion,  in  preparing  their  textrbook  lor  beginners^  had 
made  liberal  usa  of  a  aimilar  treatise  written  by  one  Gains  during 
tha  reign  of  tha  emperor  Marcus  Antonius.  They  had  simply  taken 
the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  adapted  them  to  the  usages  of  the  sixth 
caotury„  by  omitting  certain  portions  regarded  aa  obsolete,  inserting 
fresh  matter^  and  alight)^  altering  the  phraseology  of  the  portiona 
retained.  But  what  had  become  of  tha  original  Gains?  No  ona 
could  answer  tha  queatioB„  and  it  waa  genemlly  beUeved,  until  tha 
beginning  of  thapieaent  eoitury,  that  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  pef^ 
ishad  in  tha  confuaion  of  the  Dark  Ages«  But  in  the  year  1816, 
liiabuhr,  who  waa  then  exploring  the  library  at  Verona,  stumbled 
upon  a  mannacripl  that  looked  to  him  like  a  copy  of  tho  long  lost 
work.  BMnguasble  himself  to  follow  up  the  discovery,  for  want  ol 
time,  he  simply  announced  lt»  In  1817,  Goeschen^  then  professor  at 
(yittijxg(BD^  waa  sent  to  Verona,  on  Kiebnhr's  recommendation,,  to 
undertake  the  critical  editing  of  the  manoseripl.    It  was  far  more 
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serious  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  final  success  was  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  modem  scholarship  and  ingenuity.  Kot  only 
was  the  manuscript  a  palimpsest,  a  manuscript  of  which  the  original 
text  had  been  covered  by  a  second,  but  sixty-two  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages  of  the  MS.  were  even  a  dotibU  palimpsest;  the 
second  writing  had  been  in  its  turn  covered  by  a  third.  For  over  a 
year  Gocschen,  assisted  by  Bethmann-Hollweg,  worked  assiduously ; 
by  the  most  careful  application  of  certain  chemicals,  he  succeeded 
in  erasing  the  second  and  third  writings — the  epistles  of  St.  Jerome 
— and  deciphering  nearly  all  the  original  text.  His  first  edition 
appeared  in  1820,]the  second,  containing  the  emendations  of  Blume,  in 
1824;  they  created  a  revolution  in  the  study  of  the  Roman  law.  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  literary  discovery  ever  wrought  such  won- 
ders. Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  Greek  literature  without 
Homer,  and  then  let  him  ima^ne  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
suddenly  unearthed  in  some  convent  of  Wallachia.  The  study  of  the 
Roman  law  in  Germany  has  been  reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom, 
to  such  an  extent  that  Yangerow  dismisses  itke  entire  early  literature 
on  the  subject  of  Roman  pleadings,  in  the  following  pithy  sentence : 
All  books  written  on  this  subject  before  the  year  1820  are  useless. 
But  not  only  was  the  theory  of  pleadings  understood  for  the  finA 
time^  the  entire  body  of  the  Roman  law  was  overhauled.  Passages  in 
the  corpus  juris,  upon  which  whole  libraries  of  angry  controversial 
pamphlets  had  been  written  to  no  avail,  were  now  found  to  be  quite 
plain ;  technical  terms,  once  unintelligible,  explained  themselves  in 
a  very  simple  manner.  The  student  had  at  last  a  small  portable  key 
with  which  to  unlock  three-fourths  of  the  mysteries  that  had  haunted 
the  corpus  juris  for  a  thousand  years.  I  hazard  little  in  asserting 
that  at  the  present  day  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  Roman  law  can  glibly 
rattle  ofif  correct  answers  to  many  a  grave  question,  and  translate 
intelligibly  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Digest  that  proved  itself 
too  difficult  for  the  entire  body  of  Italian,  Dutch,  French  and  Ger- 
man glossators  and  commentators  from  Imerius  down  to  Pufendorf 
and  GlUck. 

The  reading  of  Gains  was  not  completed  by  the  end  of  the  vaca- 
tion, but  continued  for  some  time  into  the  winter  semester.    My 

associates  were  at  first  P of  the  Westphalians,  and  M of 

the  Saxons,  both  candidates  at  the  approaching  state  examination  in 
Celle.  They  were  of  course  far  more  advanced  than  myself,  and 
also  older  by  two  or  three  years,  so  that  I  derived  great  benefit  from 
their  superior  knowledge.  We  constituted  a  comfortable  ''clover- 
leaf,"  as  the  Germans  call  social  trios.  Our  meetings  were  regular, 
bat  perfectly  informal.  We  met  at  one  another's  rooms  in  rotation 
for  an  hour  or  more  every  day.  Each  man  had  his  own  copy  of  Gains, 
and  the  owner  of  the  room  was  held  to  have  in  readiness  the  diction- 
aries and  other  works  of  reference.    Our  practice  was  to  translate  a 
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paragraph  at  a  time,  in  turn,  trying  to  make  the  rendering  as  close 
as  possible,  in  fact,  to  make  it  what  would  be  in  print  an  inter- 
linear version,  line  by  line,  word  by  word.  The  listeners  had  the 
right  to  interrupt  the  one  translatMig,  and  call  upon  him  for  explana- 
tions. Our  progress  was  rery  slow.  Although  the  style  of  Gains  is 
simplicity  itself,  we  spent  often  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  over  a  single 
phrase  to  get  its  exact  technical  signification.  Thus  the  phrase  hone 
rem  meam  e$9e  aio  ex  jure  QuirUium^  means  one  thing,  and  hanerem  in 
Jfonis  mei$  ene  means  something  very  different.  It  was  tlie  object  of 
our  reading,  then,  to  bring  out  all  such  distinctions,  to  discuss  them 
thoroughly,  and,  if  necessary,  trace  them  through  the  text-books. 
A  German  text-book  on  law  always  contains,  besides  the  index  of 
topics,  an  index  of  passages  quoted  from  the  corpus  juris,  just  as  an 
Englisli  law  book  contains  the  list  of  cases  cited.  By  consulting 
these  indexes  of  passages  and  comparing  Gains  with  Justinian,  we 
were  able  to  find  whether  the  paragraph  in  question  was  cited  by 
Puchta  or  Amdt  or  Vangerow  in  their  works,  and  if  so,  what  were 
the  various  interpretations  put  upon  it,  and  deductions  made  from  < 
it.  This  naturally  took  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  the  results  were 
very  gratifying.  I  found  that,  by  dint  of  repetition  and  collateral 
reading,  not  only  the  outlines  of  the  law  were  fixing  themselves  in 
my  mind,  but  I  was  acquiring  a  high  degree  of  facility  in  constru- 
ing law-Latin.  This,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,  is  a 
language  by  itself,  differing  from  the  ordinary  classic  Latin  as  the 
phraseology  of  Blackstone  differs  from  that  of  Byron.  The  eorpw 
juris  abounds  in  terms  and  phrases  fully  as  technical  as  the  reliefs^ 
primer  seisins^  estoppels  of  English  legal  treatises,  and  unless  one 
understands  them  precisely,  the  eorptu  juris  is  a  sealed  book.  The 
best  Latin  scholar,  not  a  jurist,  could  not  read  a  title  of  the  Digest 
without  being  **  floored  "  in  every  paragraph  by  one  or  more  of  them. 
The  Institutes  of  Gains  are  not  comprised  in  the  corpus  juris^  it  is 
true,  but  they  serve  all  the  better  as  a  propaedeutic  by  reason  of 
^eir  exhibiting  the  Roman  law  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development. 
Whoever  has  worked  his  way  faithfully  through  Gaius,  can  read  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  off-hand,  and  after  he  has  read  these,  he  can 
construe  readily  passages  taken  from  the  Digest  at  random. 

Besides  reading  the  text  of  Gains,  we  questioned  one  another  every 
day  on  the  substance  of  the  preceding  day's  work,  and  tried  to  catch 
one  another  in  a  friendly  way.  This  necessitated  diligent  review 
and  preparation  at  home.  The  larger  share  of  the  benefit  fell  to  me, 
of  course,  as  the  beginner.  In  one  sense,  my  co-workers  could  teach 
me  everything  and  I  had  nothing  to  give  in  return.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  duty  of  setting  me  aright  obliged  them  to  keep  their 
own  knowledge  constantly  in  hand,  as  it  were.  They  could  not  cor^ 
rect,  they  could  not  even  interrogate  me  properly,  without  first  put- 
ting their  own  ideas  in  perfect  order.     No  one  can  realize — until  he 
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tries  it^how  much  l*ne^  he  can  derive  from  Ibeneliliig,  and  how 
Cftt^hilly  he  mast  oTerhaml  his  own  infommtion  beiora  he  will  awe- 
ceed  in  imparting  H  to  a  beginner. 


The  mominga  mA  ^mainga  were  saeied  to  wtyrk,  Ibut  tive 
■ilMRKMMia  were  devoted  rciligioQsTy  to  recreation,  vither  going 
WOT  my  rambles  of  the  year  before  or  playing  an  wiimited  number 
of  games  of  Ke^d.  The  Ckrman  game  of  nmfrfnna  ia  different  from 
our  ten-phis.  The  pins  are  set  up  in  cBamond  -idiape,  «nd  not  in  a 
triangle,  and  the  connt  increases  in  a  sort  of  geometrioal  mtio— instead 
of  an  arithmetical-^with  the  numlier  of  pins  thrown  down.  £a<^ 
side  begins  with  a  minas  number,  say  800  or  #00,  «nd  adds  eveiy 
count  as  a  plus  quantity.  The  game  ia  over  when  the  plus  above 
aero  on  one  side  equals  the  mums  below  zero  on  the  other.  The 
alleya  are  much  inferior  to  our  own,  but  the  game  can  be  made  to 
develop  any  amount  of  fun.  The  alleys  are  generally  in  the  open 
air,  iif  the  garden  of  the  restaurant,  merely  protected  from  the 
«  wealber  by  a  shed  overhead.  The  game  therefore  affords  a  liealtHy 
exercise,  free  from  the  wattatj^  Whisky-laden  otmosphere  and  otlier 
disegreeable  associations  of  the  American  bar-room.  I  look  upon 
K^gd  as  the  climax  of  mmnsement  in  the  minor  German  towns. 

Aiter  finishing  Qains,  my  friends  P-^ —  and  M*-^  left  for  Oelle, 
to  enter  the  state  eKamination.  I  had  yet  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
to  read.  Dr.  Maxen  was  auoceasful,  however,  in  ammging  a  second 
**c)over4eaf "  quite  as  good  as  tlio  first.    The  two  new  membei^ 

were  £ and  8 both  Weatphalians.    E— —  was  my  superior 

in  age  and  academic  standing,  being  then  in  his  fourth  semester. 
He  was  also  a  young  man  Of  decided  legal  acumen  and<^  quick  percep- 
tSona,  but  had  not  yet  devetlopod  into  n  v€ry  steady  worker.  &— • 
was  m  Ftiehs  in  his  second  aemeater,  like  myself,  but  having  spent  hia 
time  after  the  approved  fashion  in  Kneipen  and  Pauimy  knew  very 
little  taw.  So  far  as  iie  was  concerned,  then,  I  occupind  the  di^i- 
fied  position  of  teacher.    Indeed,  thanks  to  the  Tqgular  worldustfr 

habits  acquired  in  die  vaeaition,  I  put  E himself  «n  his  mettled 

retain  the  lead.  Between  ns  we  succeeded  ia  keeping  our  Fuch$ 
busy.  It  always  aflForda  high  moral  satisfaction  to  know  that  there  ia 
ttmi^dy  worse  off  than  younel^  toward  whoa  yen  oan  assume  the 
air  of  superior  information.  We  finiahed  the  Institutes  by  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  I  should  ^tifte  that  the  edition  which  we  used 
was  that  prepared  by  Oneist,  of  Berlin.  It  i8«  very  handy,  practi> 
cal  book.  Each  page  is  ^vided  Into  two  parallefl  columns.  The  left 
hand  colnmn  is  reserved  for  Oaius,  the  right  for  Justinian.  I^e 
two  works  are  thus  placed  aide  by  sidei,  ao  that  the  reader  has  Uve 
greatest  facility  for  comparh^  them,  and  also  lor  reviewing  his 
studies.  I  improved  the  opportonity,  while  reading  Juetinhm,  bf 
reviewing  Qaius  entire,  passage  lor  passage. 
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Before  proceedisg  to  give  an  aoooQiit  of  the  ^nter  lectttres,  I  wffili 
to  say  a  few  wokU  about  Kmipm  iacoanectioti  with  the  most  impos- 
ing student  affair  of  the  kind  that  I  attended.  The  word  Kneipe 
Ims  a  double  metfnlng.  It  denotes  the  place  where  drinking  is  done, 
the  drinking  haH  <orTOom  or  house,  or  it  denotes  the  drinking  itself, 
the  carouse.  The  Tei%>  Kneipen  means  to  drink,  being  used  promh* 
cuously  with  trinJun^'  heknsipt^  for  instance,  is  the  same  Bshetrunheiu 

In  whatever  other  respects  the  German  student  may  be  irregular, 
he  always  hTidpU  according  to  rulob  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  particulars  of  the  German  beer-code;  to  be  frank,  I  do  not  know 
them  all  myself,  lor  they  are  as  con{)licated  and  numerous  as  the 
lirdvisions  of  the  J^atkef^bmiredU  (doctrine  of  disinheritance)  of  the 
^prpui  juris.  The  vender  who  wishes  to  post  himself  thoroughly  can 
study  the  famous  Heidelbeig  Bier-cOTMnent  or  Sauf-ammmt  The 
chief  point  is  that  when  you  sit  down  with  other  students  to  a 
Kneipe,  you  must  drink  with  the  others  and  not  according  to  your 
own  fancy.  £ven  if  you  are  an  intlted  guest,  you  will  commit  a 
breach  of  etiquette  by'  drinking  by  yourself.  You  must  always 
**come,'*  to  the  liealth  of  Bome  one  in  particular.  The  modui^cper- 
andi  is  this.  A  esBs  out  to  B :  m  iammt  Ihnm  {Dir)  Owas^  Ich  hofmme 
Mr  einen  haSben^  einm  ganeen  «or,  tliat  is :  *'  Heroes  something  to  you, 
a  half  glass,  a  whole  glass,  ^'  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  called 
Vorhommen.  B's  duty  is  to  respond,  which  he  -cab  do  in  a  variety  of 
phrases,  such  as:  PntU  tfinfthn^  Trinken  8ie  ihn^  wu/Ukn,  in  dU 
Welty  etc  B  must  also  drink  exactly  the  same  quantity.  This  he 
can  do  either  immediately,  saying  Ich  hnrnnsmit^  literally,  ^^  I  comfe 
along  with  you,'*  or  after  an  interval,  when  he  says,  /dk  bomme  nack^ 
** I  come  after  you.'*  When  B  comes  fliUt  or  nadi  to  A,  ho  can  ait  the 
vame  time  come  Mr  to  any  third' man  0,  thereby  making  one  potation 
4o  double  service.  If  ▲  wishes  to  drink  to  the  health  of  B  without 
putting  him  under  the  obligation  of  mUkommen  or  TiacKkamiMriy  he 
says:  Auf  Ikr  (deinf^  Sp»idle$,  «.<«.,  <*,To  your  especial  good  Iiealth.*' 
This  is  the  usual  wi^  of  showing  attention  to  an  invited  guest,  par- 
ticularly one  rathurudvmncedln  life  or  in  social  standing. 

Every  iTndps has  m  master,  or  presiding  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  each  man  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Comment^  an^  from 
whoso  decision  there  is  ito  afifwal.  He  gives  tone  and  character 
to  tlie  entertidiment,  selecth]^  the  songs  to  be  sung,  and  appoint* 
ing  the  editor  of  tha  «o-called  Beer  gatetts.  This  is  a  sort  of  comic 
paper,  either  in  prose  or  v«rse,  composed  impromptu,  and  devoted  to 
the  persiflage  of  the  members  of  t^  kneipe  and  the  incidents  of 
theweek.  The  master-can  punish  disorder  or  disobedience,  by  order- 
ing  the  unruly  xmaAMOt  to  ^Mak  a  quantity  of  Ibeer,  pro  poenoy  as  K  is 
ealted. 

One  of  the  side  performances  of  a  JTiis^  is  a  *  *  beer  duel. ''  Two 
students,  wishing  to  ascertain  which  one  is  the  tietter  man,  t.  «.,  the 
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faster  drinker  of  the  two,  ^hooae  *n  uminre.  This  umpire  places  the 
duelists  side  by  side,  sees  that  each  one  has  his  glass  properly  filled, 
and  calls  off:  One,,  two,  three.  At  the  word  three,  each  one  must 
put  his  glass  to  his  mouth  and  empty  it  as  fast  as  he  can.  The  one 
who  can  rap  liis  glass  first  on  the  table,  is  the  victor.  It  is  the 
umpire's  duty  to  see  that  the  duel  has  been  fairly  conducted,  i.  €., 
that  no  heel-tap  is  left  in  the  glass.  The  yictor  has  the  right  to  call 
the  other  his  beer  boy,  BUrjungen.  To  challenge  another  to  the  duel 
is,  in  technical  parlance,  ikm  einert  Bierjttn(^a^flfrufnmen.  I  adTise 
my  countrymen  not  to  venture  upon  a  beer  duet  without  considerable 
preliminary' practice,  for  the  greenhorn  may  be  sure  of  getting  the 
worst.  The  veteran  student  has  a  knack  at  swallowing  beer  that 
would  liorrify  any  respectable  professor  of  anatomy  and  hygiene. 
In  truth  he  does  not  swallow  it  at  all ;  he  throws  his  head  slightly 
back,  opens  his  mouth  and,  holding  his  breath,  simply  pours  the 
beer  down  the  esophagus  as  if  it  were  a  long  funnel.  The  rapidity 
with  which  a  glass  of  beer  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  this  process 
is  something  incredible.  ' 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  study  of  the  Pandects  con- 
sisted in  listening  to  or  reading  a  sort  of  running  commentary  upon  the 
principal  passages  of  the  fifty  books,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
But  tins  method  has  gone  out  of  use,  in  Germany  at  least.  A  profes- 
sor wlio  lectures  on  the  Pandects  arranges  his  own  order  of  topics, 
or  follows  that  of  some  popular  text-book,  generally  that  of  Amdts. 
In  either  case,  the  order  is  strictly  scientific  and  the  subdivision  very 
minute.  Tlie  course  is  a  systematic  grouping  and  exposition  of 
the  principles  scattered  tliroughout  the  corpuBjurUj  each  statement 
being  supported  by  references. 

The  winter's  work  was  heavy.  I  had  Pandects  with  Professor 
Mommsen  every  day,  including  Saturday,  from  nine  to  eleven,  Crim- 
inal  Law  witli  Professor  Zacharise  every  day  from  twelve  to  one, 
Doctrine  of  Inheritance  with  Dr.  Bchlesinger  five  times  a  week,  in 
the  afternoon.  History  of  Civil  Procedure  among  the  Romans  with 
Dr.  Maxcn  twice  a  week.  In  all,  twenty-five  hours  of  rapid  writing 
a  week.  Tlie  lecturers.  Dr.  Maxen  excepted,  gave  very  little  tempu$; 
Mommsen,  in  particular,  scarcely  any. 

The  labor,  it  is  perhaps  superfiuous  to  say,  was  wearing.  One 
cannot  attend  twenty-five  hours  of  lecture  per  week,  taking  full 
notes,  and  not  feel  his  brain  and  fingers  grow  weary.  In  addition  to 
the  lectures,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  collateral  reading.  Besides 
finishing  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  I  also  read  with  an  older  student 
a  number  of  selected  titles  from  the  Digest,  worked  up  my  notes  as 
fast  as  they  accumulated,  consulted  such  works  as  Vangerow  and 
Ooeschen  on  the  Pandects,  and  Bcmer  on  Criminal  Law,  to  say  noth* 
ing  of  Rudorff'S  HedUsffeiehiehU  and  Eellcr^s  History  of  Civil  IVo- 
eedure  by  F<frmulmy  and  reviewed  the  greater  part  of  Puclita. 
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My  relations  with  Dr.  llaouA  became  mnt  iatiaate.  The  doc- 
tor had  aeveral  ways  of  eztracti^g  iafonBalioiL  without  seeming 
to  qaestion;  his  faroiiite  method  was  to  stigrt  some  very  heretical 
proposition  and  lure  his  victim  en  tq  combating  it  vigoroasly.  He 
was,  therefore,  accurately  posted,  not  only  as  to  what  I  was  hearing 
And  reading,  but  also  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  I  had  really 
mastered  the  aubjccts.  At  tlie  «nd  of  the  semoBter,  he  said  to  me 
in  an  ^ncouragiiig  manner :  *  *  Yoa  have  certadnly  done  well  so  far.  I 
don^tknow  liow  long  you  will  be  able  to  keep  up  this  rate  of  work, 
but  if  you  can  only  hold  out  until  next  fall,  and  can  bo  exempted  from 
examination  in  German  law,  you  might  perhaps  *.go  in'  for  your 
degree.  But  you  must  consult  Ribbcntropp.  He  is  not  the  dean 
-of  the  faculty  at  present,  but  he  is  the  Nestor,  «nd  if  he  takes  an 
interest  in  you,  your  chances  are  good.  I  cannot  help  you  directly 
in  the  matter,  but  I  cim  do  something  indirectly.  Th/ero  is  a  mass  of 
wodc  yet  to  be  done..  You  must  Imro  EcclcslAstical  Law,  and  a 
PandcOen  PraUicvtm^  and  go  tbrougli  a  regular  litpetitorium.  I  hope 
to  be  Able  to  organhse  one  this  summcn  Several  students  have  made 
Application,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  take  everybody,  and  four  is  the 
limit.  If  three  of  the  right  kind  oflter  themselves,  shall  I  reserve 
the  fourth  place  for  you? ''  I  Uiankcd  him  warmly,  and  assured  him 
tiiat  it  would  meet  my  wishes  exactly  to  place  myself  for  an  entire 
term  under  his  personal  supervision. 

Preparing  for  EnmUmtkm.  , 

Having  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  coming  summer  semester 
would  probably  decide  my  chances  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
.Doctor  Juris,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  prepare  for  it  by  taking  a 
rest  in  the  spring  vocation.  There  was  no  necessity  for  revisiting 
Wiesbaden,  as  my  health  throughout  the  winter  had  been  unexcep- 
tionable. But  feeling  attached  to  the  place»  ^d  confident  that  the 
.bathing  would  at  least  do  no  harm,  I  took  a  second  Cur  of  a  fort- 
•  night.  The  spring  of  1804  was  quite  backward,  and  the  weather, 
even  on  the  Rhino,  uncomfortably  chilly.  The  season  had  not  yet 
commenced,  and  the  number  of  guests  was  extremely  small.  As  a 
:  matter  of  course,  the  place  was  hmgwdUg^  yet  the  change  and  the 
entire  absence  of  excitement  were  probably  the  best  thing  for  me 
'tmdcr  the  circumstances.  After  suffering  myself  to  be  bored  unmer- 
cifully for  a  fortnight,  Iran  over  to  Heidelberg,  and  from  there  down 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Coblenz,  returning  to  QAttingen  by  the  valley  of 
the  Lahn  and  Cassel.  The  last  week  of  the  vacation  was  passed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  semestrial  wofk.  I  decided  to  he^ 
m&Iy  two  lectures,  one  on  Scclesiastioal  Xaw,  by  Herrmann,  and  one 
on  Erbreekly  by  Francke.  This  latter  subject  I  had  heard  in  the 
winter,  but  as  Schleslnger  had  not  succeeded  in  making  the  subject 
clear  to  me,  and  as  Francke  would  be  one  of  the  chief  examiner^ 
I  deemed  it  expedient  to*  take  the  course  over  again. - 
42 
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Subsequent  erenU  prored  that  I  was  right.  Besides  these  lectures, 
1  took  a  Parnddden-praeticum  with  ThOl.  This  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Moot  Goarto  in  our  Law  Schools.  ThOl  met  his  hearers 
once  everj  week  for  two  hours.  At  each  meeting,  a  practical  case 
was  given  out  for  discu8si<m.  Our  opinions  upon  it  were  submitted, 
in  writing,  the  next  week,  and  returned  to  us,  with  the  professor^s 
criticisms,  the  third  week.  This  returning  did  not  consist  in  merely 
handing  the  papers  back,  like  coilipositions,  with  marginal  correc* 
tions.  After  each  member  of  the  class  had  placed  his  paper  before 
him,  the  professor  took  up  the  question,  and  discussed  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  stating  what  his  own  views  were,  showing  what  Yiews  had 
been  presented  by  the  members  of  the  class,  which  of  those  views 
were  correct,  which  incorrect,  but  not  mentioning  names.  Each  stu- 
dent could  see  for  himself,  however,  where  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
These  verbal  discussions — they  were  not  arguments  in  our  legal 
acceptation  of  the  term — were  very  informal.  The  students  were  at 
liberty  to  interrupt  the  professor  whenever  they  felt  the  need  of 
fuller  explanations.  If  any  time  remained  after  this  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  set  for  the  day,  the  processor  utilized  it  by 
submitting  one  or  more  short  cases  to  bo  analyzed  on  the  spot. 

I  give  one  of  *the  set  cases.  It  is  a  very  easy  one.  A  has  a  claim 
against  B  of  $100;  B  against  C  of  $120;  C  sgainst  D  of  $130;  D 
against  A  of  $140.  Meeting  by  chance,  they  discover,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  there  is  the  sum  of  $100  mutually  claimed  and 
owned  by  all  four.  This  they  agree  to  cancel,  leaving  the  balance 
of  the  claims  to  run.  Some  time  after,  C  finds  among  the  papers  of 
his  father,  from  whom  the  debt  of  $120  devolved  by  inheritance, 
evidence  that  this  debt  had  already  been  paid  to  B.  What  remedy 
has  C,  and  what  is  the  legal  character  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  four  to  cancel  the  common  claim  of  $100  ? 

These  practical  exercises  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  students. 
They  are,  I  believe,  better  than  our  Moot  Courts.  The  questions  sub- 
mittecl  are  generally  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  complicated  in 
their  nature,  and — the  main  point — the  exercises  are  better  adapted 
to  teaching  the  class.  The  necessity  of  writing  out  one^s  opinions 
at  length  every  week  and  submitting  them  to  the  deliberate  inspec- 
tion of  the  professor,  has  the  tendency  to  make  one  careful.  Now 
and  then  a  Moot  Court  case  is  well  argued,  but  generally  the  so-called 
arguments  are  too  wordy  and  rhetorical.  Besides,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  speakingonce  in  three  months  or  six  montlis,  and 
writing  out  an  opinion  once  every  week  for  an  entire  semester. 

The  Pand^etm-praeUcum  covers  only  the  substance  of  civil  law. 
The  more  advanced  students  have  practical  exercises  of  a  similar 
nature  in  Criminal  Law,  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  in  Procedure  and 
Evidence. 

Francke's  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Inheritance  were  extremely  clear 
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and  satisfactory.  As  the  lecturer  spoke  slovly,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  taking  him  down  veibatim.  The  subject  is  complicated, 
so  complicated,  in  fact,  that  I  can  not  hope  to  give  the  reader  even 
an  outline.  I  can  only  call  attention  to  one  or  two  cardinal  points. 
The  Roman  Law  has  a  much  more  philosophical  conception  of  suc- 
cession by  inheritance  than  the  English  Law.  It  regards  the  person- 
ality of  the  deceased  as  in  a  measure  continued  after  death,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  all  claims  held  by,  all 
debts  due  by  the  deceased,  OTerything  in  short  that  does  not  perish 
with  him,  devolyes  as  a  unit  upon  one  or  more  persons  who  represent 
him,  who  continue  his  ^existence,  as  it  were.  The  hersB  succeeds  to 
the  defunct,  is  entitled  to  all  his  property,  is  under  obligation  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  heret  drfuMti  locum  tutsUMt.  Our  Common  Law, 
hampered  from  the  outset  by  the  feudal  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  property,  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  elaborating  a  satisfac- 
tory theory  of  inheritance.  The  Roman  Law,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  under  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
extremely  illiberal  in  doctrine  and  rigid  in  its  forms.  The  Praetorian 
edicts  effected  gradually  a  thorough  equitable  reform,  by  admitting 
the  claims  of  kinsmen  who  were  not  entitled  under  the  old  law  of 
the  Xn.  Tables,  by  smoothing  over  mistakes  in  drawing  up  wills, 
and  by  checking  as  much  as  possible,  in  favor  of  lineal  descendants, 
the  privilege  of  disinheritance.  The  development  of  the  Roman 
law  of  inheritance  is,  in  fine,  the  history  of  a  protracted  struggle 
between  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  old  herediUu  and  the  equity 
of  the  Praetorian  lanarwn  pouenio.  The  Praetor  had  no  right 
to  repeal  or  formally  overthrow  the  old  law,  but  what  he  was 
unable  to  accomplish  directly,  he  did  indirectly.  Like  the  English 
Chancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  MaJesty^s  conscience,  he  could  not  say 
that  such  and  such  a  claimant  was  not  legally  entitled,  but  he  could 
in  various  ways  prevent  him  from  enforcing  the  claim. 

A  moat  interesting  course  of  lectures  was  that  delivered  by  Herr- 
mann on  Ecclesiastical  Law.  The  lecturer's  delivery  was  fluent, 
almost  too  fluent  for  those  who  wished  to  take  complete  notes,  but 
his  language  was  clear,  and  the  substance  of  his  remarks  was,  to  me 
at  least,  intensely  interesting.  I  can  not  but  regret  that  no  one  of 
our  law  schools  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  such  a  topic  in  its  curricu- 
lum. Surely,  in  view  of  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State  now 
raging  OTcr  Europe,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  lawyers 
and  jurists  of  eveiy  land  calling  itself  civilized  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  involved  in  the  issue.  The  primitive  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  the  growth  of  the  hierarchy,  the  con- 
centration of  power  flrst  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  then  of  the 
bishops,  finally  of  the  Pope,  the  Oriental  Schism,  the  Reformation, 
the  Declaration  of  Qallican  Independence,  Josephismus  in  Austria, 
the  scope  and  functions  of  Concordats,  the  claims  of  the  Church  to 
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the  Goaneil  of  Trent  on  tliit' point,  the  Wcitphaiian  Treaty  of  Peace, 
are  all  sabjeots  fimaght  -with  thedee^Mt  interest  to  erery  liberal 
thinker.  Hermann's  lectures  were  to  me  a  pleasnre  rather  than  n 
harden,  while  the  hotes  then  taken  fan^e  since  been  of  great  eerrice 
to  me  on  more  than  one  oceation.  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  a  TCf^ 
clear  and  comprehexisiTe  sar^ey  of  tlm  march  of  Christian  society 
during  eighteen  c^ntnHes. 

GOttingen  being  an  ezcliudTely  Protestant  uniyerAity,  nearly  all 
the  professors  and  students  were  in  my  day  Prot«ita<it.  Hermann 
treated  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  accordingly,  f mm  the  Prot- 
estant point  of  Tie w,  but  without  becoming  polemic.  His  expositicfu 
of  the  theory  vnd  doctrines  of  the  Oatliolic  Church,  being  based 
'  upon  Catholic  authorities,  was  eminently  Aiir.  Indeed,  the  object  of 
the  course  was  to  acquaint  the  hearer  with  the  facts  of  history  and 
the  actual  shaping  of  principles  and  doctrines,  rather  than  to  defend 
or  to  controtert  any  one  system.  Herrmann  now  occupier  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  position  in  Prussia,  to  wit,  the  presidency  of 
the  Upper  Consistory  in  Berlin. 

The  reader  can  perceire  that  two  lectures  a  day,  and  an  elaborate 
opinion  in  writing  once  a  week,  to  say  nothing  of  collateral  reading, 
did  not  leave  much  unemployed  time.  But  the  most  searching 
part  of  the  semestiiai  work  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Mazen 
succeeded  in  forming  his  BepUorium,  or  Baoeffdimtmy  as  he  called  it. 
The  three  members  besides  myself  were  students  in  their  sixth  sem- 
ester, pre)[)Bring  for  the  State  examination  at  Cello  in  the  fall.  We 
met  six  times  a  week,  at  the  doetor^s  rooms,  from  twelve  to  one 
o'clock.  The  exercise  was  what  medical  students  call  a  ^*  quiz,"  and 
did  ample  justice  to  the  name.  We  students  naturally  thought  that 
we  knew  at  least  some  law,  but  one '  or  two  quizzes  were  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  we  knew  nothing.  The  doctor*s  method  was,  in 
appearance,  as  immethodical  as  one  could  imagine.  We  never  knew 
before  the  hour  what  topic  he  might  take  up,  and  consequently  were 
unable  to  prepare  ourapives.  This  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory,  and 
I  ventured  to  say  as  much  to  the  doctor,  in  private.  At  this  he  only 
laughed,  and  replied :  ^^  That  is  precisely  what  I  aim  at  doing,  to 
make  you  dissatisfied.  If  I  gave  you  ten  or  twenty  pages  of  Van- 
gerow  or  Amdts  to  recite  upon,  you  would  get  the  work  by  heart, 
I  dar^  say,  and  forget  it  again  in  a  week.  But  if  I  catch  you  to-day 
on  some  point  that  has  never  occurred  to  you,  you  will  feel  rezed 
at  yourself,  and  when^  you  return  to  your  room  you  will  look  it  up 
carefully,  and  then  you  will  not  forget  it.  My  business  is  not  to 
discover  what  you  know,  but  what  you  do  not  know,  and  the  beat 
way  of  doing  that  is  to  keep  changing  the  subject  unexpectedly.  I 
wish  to  catch  you  unprepared,  for  then  I  shall  dertainly  detect  the 
defects  in  your  reading.    Besides,  is  it  nOt  the  best  preparation  for 
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tlie  examination  f  What  joa  need  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
facts  and  principles,  bat  the  ability  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions 
that  may  be  sprung  npon  yoa«  Relieve  your  mind  by  eonsideiing 
that  every  hour  spent  with  me  in.  an  inlormal  examination,  and  not  a 
recitation,  and  be  assnred  that  yon  are  not  the  fint  set  of  young  men 
that  I  have  had  in  trainingr" 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  assurances,  and  the  firm  confidence 
that  I  had  in  his  ability  and  sincerity,  I  felt  many  misgivings  for  the 
first  month  or  two*  It  seemed  as  though  we  were  makkig  no  progress, 
as  though  our  modest  but  h%rd^bought  attainments  were  a  sort  of 
ten-pins,  set  up  only  to  be  knocked  down  again.  Perhaps  the  reader 
has  taken  boxing  lessons  himself^  or  at  least  has  seen  one  or  more  of 
them.  In  that  case,  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  simile, 
when  I  liken  myself  aiid  my  three  fellow  victims  to  pupils  In  the 
manly  art  of  self-defence  being  ** punished"  mercilessly  by  the  mas- 
ter. Mr.  Bristed,  in  his  book  on  Cambridge,  p.  10&  sqq.  (ed.  of 
1873))  has  given  a  very  racy  account  of  the  way  in  which  *^  coaching  '* 
is.  conducted'  in  an  Bnglish  university^  I  regret  extremely  my 
inability  to  sketch  2^  like  tableau  of  o>ir  quiz  in  the  Georgia  Augusta. 
Br.  Maxen  '^slanged  ^  u4  plentifully,  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
term;  that  is^  he  did  not  smooth  over  our  ignorance  with  lavender- 
water,  but  made  us  feel  it  keenly.  Yet  his  method  differed  radically 
from  that  followed  by  Mr.  Bristed*s  coach,  Travis,  and  furthermore^ 
the  subjects  themselves,  the  Supplier  of  jfischylus  and  the  body  of 
the  Roman  LaW)  can  scaroely  be  treated  after  the  same  fashion.  Mr. 
Bnsted*s  coaching  is  a  mere  recitation,  that  is,  a  literal  translation, 
with  running  commentary,  of- a  given  passage  in  the  Suppliees,  repro- 
duced, I  presume,  from  notes.taken  at  the  time.  The  reader,  even 
if  not  a  classical  scholar,  can  at  least  follow  the  recitation  line  by 
line.  With  regard  to  our  quhs,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  remark,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  subject  Is  so  foreign  to  the  reader  that,  in 
order  to  make  a  description  barely  intelligible,  I  should  be  forced  to 
give  about  six  pages  of  prefatory  explanation  to  one  of  description, 
and,  in  the  *next  place,  that  the  quis'  was  an  examination,  not  a 
recitation,  the  subject  being  changed  abruptly  every  few  minutes. 
My  notcrbook  is  filled  with  names  and  dates,  detached  fragments  of 
law,  refereacea  to  authorities,  queriea  to  be  pursued  at  leisure,  and 
the  like^  but  it  cojvtains  nothing  that  would  give  the  reader  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  how  the  work  was  done. 

At  all  events,  these  was  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  my  three 
co-workera  wens  not  much  better  oft-  than  myself.  They  knew  more 
law,  but  they  did  not  have  their  knowledge  in  a  more  available 
shape*  Practically,  we  are  on  an  equality.  The  real  benefit  of  the 
quis  came  after  the  hoar.  Having  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to 
myself,  I  spent  the  time  In  reviewing,  with  the  utmost  care,  what 
the  doctor  had  rail  over  hastily  in  the  forenoon.    Still  smarting 
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under  the  lash  of  criticisiii,  to  speak  figohitiyely,  and  having  some 
definite  object  of  search,  I  ransacked  Puchta,  Amdts,  Ooeschen, 
Yangerow,  and  my  notes,  for  eTerything  that  might  threw  additional 
light  on  the  topics  that  were  started  by  the  doctor  from  day  to  day.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  doctor  in  advance.  There  was 
enough  to  do  to  follow  up  his  hints  as  fast  as  they  were  given.  After 
pursuing  this  method  for  two  months^  the  conviction  finally  dawned 
upon  me  that  the  doctor  was  correct.  The  quiz  was  not  only  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  but  it  gave  some  object  to  my  private  reading.  Instead 
of  droning  over  one  book  at  a  time,  page  after  page  and  chapter 
after  chapter  in  consecutive  order,  I  was  forced  to  go  through 
each  book  every  day,  from  cover  to  cover,  in  search  of  examples, 
definitions,  exceptions,  authorities,  whatever,  in  short,  might  aid  me 
in  understanding  more  clearly  half  a  dozen  points  raised,  but  not 
exhausted  in  the  quiz. 

By  the  end  of  the  semester  I  made  a  further  discovery.  Dr. 
3Iaxen's  plan,  seemingly  immethodical,  was  in  truth  the  highest  kind 
of  method.  Running  over  my  note-book,  I  could  see  that  the  doc- 
tor had  covered  the  law  of  obligations,  at  least  in  its  general  princi- 
ples, almost  entire,  and  had  taken  in  a  large  portion  of  the  law  of  real 
property  and  family  relations,  and  not  a  little  of  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance. While  zigzagging  to  right  and  left  in  a  manner  that  gave  no 
indication  from  one  day  to  the  next  of  a  deep-laid  plan,  the  doctor 
had  succeeded  nevertheless  in  "starting  us  on  all  the  more  important 
subjects.  One  object  he  had  certainly  realized:  he  had  taught  us 
how  to  study.  When  the  last  quiz  was  ended,  and  we  broke  up  as  a 
class,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  shifted  to  an  i^ltogether  new  stand-point, 
that  success  in  the  examination  would  probably  resolve  itself  into  a 
matter  of  time  and  endurance. 

I  have  stated,  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  relation  between 
student  and  professor  is  generally  formal,  savoring  little  of  intimacy. 
There  are  brilliant  exceptions,  however,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  profit  directly  by  one  of  these  exceptional  cases.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  Dr.  Mazen  said  to  me:  '*It  is  time  that  yon  should 
call  on  Ribbentropp  and  c<Mifer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  your 
examination.  He  is  not  the  Dean  of  the  faculty,  but  he  is  the  old- 
est and  most  influential  member.  Ton  must  make  him  interested  in 
you.  There  is  no  need  of  a  letter  of  introduction;  you  will  find  him 
very  charming  and  affable." 

The  Oehemjuitixratk  v.  Ribbentropp  occupied  a  most  enviable  fo- 
sition.  He  had  made  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  while  still  a  young 
man,  by  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  Correal  Obligations.  Coming  into 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  property  by  inheritance,  in  addition  to 
his  salary  as  professor,  he  was  able  to  live  in  what,  for  GOttingen,  was 
decidedly  style.  He  occupied  a  large  house  by  himself,  something 
very  unusual  in  a  German  university  town ;  the  parlors  and  dlning- 
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room  were  on  the  second  floor,  his  study  and  private  apartments  on 
the  third.  Orer  the  ground-floor  the  housekeeper  reigned  supreme. 
€k)S8ip  had  it  that  the  housekeeper  was  the  only  person  in  the  town 
who  disturbed  the  mental  quiet  {QemiUktruhe)  of  tht  Geheimjuitizrath, 
Not  that  she  was  vinegar-aspected  or  harsh  of  manner;  but,  like  all 
spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  she  had  come  to  regard  men  in  general, 
and  old  bachelors  in  particular,  as  helpless  beings,  whom  it  was  never 
safe  to  trust  too  long  or  too  far  out  of  sight  The  object  of  this 
anxious  supervision  often  made  a  jest  of  it  to  his  friends. 

Summoning  up  courage,  I  called  upon  the  OeheimjuHurath^  one  even- 
ing, and  running  successfully  the  gauntlet  of  the  housekeeper  and  un- 
der-servant,  obtained  admission  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  library. 
I  found  a  gentleman  not  over  sixty,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out, 
of  decidedly  dUtinguS  bearing,  rather  short  in  stature,  but  with  a 
superbly  shaped  head,  a  winning  smile,  and  the  most  fascinating 
pair  of  eyes  that  I  have  ever  encountered.  Whether  perfectly  black, 
or  only  of  a  very  dark  brown,  I  am  unable  to  state  from  memory ; 
hut  the  play  of  lambent  light  emitted  from  them,  joined  to  the 
witchery  of  a  humorous  smile  around  the  comers  of  the  month,  gave 
to  the  massive  forehead  and  classic  features  a  grace  and  an  animation 
that  w^  irresistible.  I  perceived,  at  the  very  first  glance,  that  I 
was  dealing  with  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  Speaking  frankly,  I 
fell  quite  in  love  with  the  elderly  gentleman  who  received  me  with 
such  an  uncommon  blending  of  French  suavity  and  German  simplicity. 
It  was  the  gracious  commencement  of  an  acquaintance  that — to  me 
certainly — was  to  be  fraught  with  benefit  and  ple«sure. 

I  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  the  object  of  my  visit,  mentioned  the 
lectures  I  had  already  heard  or  was  then  hearing,  the  text-books  I 
was  using,  the  amount  of  private  reading  already  accomplished, 
the  private  instruction  received  from  Dr.  Maxen.  I  said  that  I  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  incompleteness  and  hurried  nature  of  my 
course  of  study  as  a  jurist,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remain 
in  Germany  beyond  the  coming  Christmas,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to 
take  back  with  me  to  America  tangible  evidence  of  my  industry  in 
the  shape  of  a  degree.  Would  he  have  the  kindness  to  give  me  his 
opinion  frankly  as  to  my  chances  of  being  admitted  to  examination,  , 
and  advise  me  generally  as  a  friend  f 

He  listened  patiently,  with  the  same  bright,  flashing  look  of  the 
eye,  and  the  same  good-natured  smile.  **  Stop  a  moment,"  he  said, 
^^ don't  you  smoke?"  I  hesitated.  I  woi  a  smoker,  but  then  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  exactly  *Uhe  thing"  to  be  puffing  at  such  a 
solemn  audience  in  the  sanctum  of  a  OtheimjtutUriUh.  '*  Ah! "  he 
continued,  **  you  hesitate.  I  know  you  smo]ce,  but  you  don't  like  to 
say  so.  Wait  a  moment."  So  the  great  jurist  frisked  into  the  ad- 
joining room  with  the  alacrity  ef  a  boy  let  loose  from  school,  and 
returned,  presenting  a  box  of  unimpeachable  Hftvanas.     *' There," 
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he^  exclaimed,  '*naw  we  can  talk  tip  this  matter  of  yours  at  onr 
leirare." 

Under  ordhsary  ciixmrnitanees,'  the  offering  of  a  cigar  means  rerj 
little.  But  wiien  yon  call  upon  a  great  man  for  the  first  time,  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  yourself  and  your  own  story,  and  he 
insists  upon  your  smoking  one  of  his  best  c^ars,  you  may  safely  take 
for  granted  that  he  is  kindly  disposed  toward  you. 

Hy  risit  was  protracted  until  a  late  hour.  The  Geheimjuitigrath 
had  a  great  many  questions  to  ask  me,  but  they  were  about  erery- 
thing  else  than  jurisprudence.  He  wished  to  know  what  I  had  seen 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany;  what  I  thought  of  the  war  in  my  own 
country  (then  approaching  a  crisis) ;  how  I  liked  Germany  as  com- 
p«red  with  America.  In  fine,  I  passed  a  most  delightful  evening  in 
easy  conversation.  I  wttff  treated,  not  as  a  student,  scarcely  even  as 
a  young  man,  but  as  a  welcome  guest,  or  as  one  who  had  presented 
strong  letters  of  recommendation.  I  did  not  elicit  any  definite 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  my  chanced  of  a  degree.  In  truth,  that 
wasr  not  what  I  expected.  I  knew  enough  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
to  refrain  from  urging  the  matter  to  an  immediate  decision,  and  to 
be  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied  with  having  created  a  favorable 
impression,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the  most  infiuential  nAmber 
of  the  Examining  Faculty.  On  my  taking  leave,  the  G^eimjuitw- 
ndhwid:  ^'Herr  Hart,  you  must  come  and  see  me  often,  once  a 
week.  Come  to  tea,  and  then  we  can  have  the  entire  evening  to  our- 
selves. Just  consider  that  as  port  of  your  legal  education.  I  must 
become  well  acquainted  with  you.'* 

On  relating  my  experience  to  Dr.  Maxen  the  next  day,  he  said,  in 
his  blunt,  off-hand  fashion:  '*  Well,  I  think  you  will  do.  Keep  on 
as  you  have  begun. '* 

I  obeyed  the  GeMn^tatigndh'f  friendly  injunction  to  the  letter. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  my  dropping  in  to  tea  in  an  informal 
way.  I  always  found  the  same  hearty,  unaffected  welcome,  and  the 
same  animated  fiow  of  conversation.  The  host  was  not  merely  a 
profound  jurist,  but  thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics,  and  in  the 
literature  of  his  own  country,  and  an  amateur  in  art.  His  collection 
'of  engravings  was  not  large,  but  it  was  very  choice.  I  cannot  better 
illustrate  his  genial  character,  and  his  thorough,  unselfish  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  efforts  of  human  genius  in  every  line,  than  by  nar- 
rating the  following  incident.  One  evening  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  upon  Goeti&cf.  I  believe  that  t  introduced  the  subject 
by  aSluding  to  the  great  number  of  poets  who  had  begun  their 
caroer  as  students  of  the  law,  **Jkj  ja,^*  said  the  Geh^mjustwrafh, 
^^GoetTidy  das  tear  ehk  g^nur^  SM!  You  know  of  course,"'  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  most  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  '^  you  know,  of 
cdUTSe,  his  stupendous  lineein  Foutt  on  the  study  of  law."  I  had 
read  Faust',  as  dresdy  stated,  very  carefully  In  my  second  semes- 
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ter.  Bat  what  with  P^adecls  and  Srbr>K]^  PntOiea^  and  EsBef^etieOy 
the  muses  had  been  strictly  banishAd  from  my  thoughts  for  many  a 
month.  I  had  become  a  sinmger  to  everything  tliat  could  not  be 
demonstrated  logically  from  the  eorpu$juriB,  and  was  forced  to  pletd 
f orgetf  alness  as  to  the  passage  in  question.  '  ^  What, "  exclaimed  my 
hosty  ^'you  don^t  mean  to  say  tiiat  yon,  a  ttudiamu  juri»^  haive  lor* 
gotten  the  very  best  thing  ever  said  by  mortal  man  on  the  science  of 
law  f  Really,  I  must  g&re  it  to  you  oa  the  spot.  Take  it  to  heart." 
Thereupon,  assuming  somewhat  the  poae  of  an  actor  on  the  stage, 
but  not  rising  from  his  seat,  he  declaimed,  from  memory,  in  a  rich, 
sonorous  voice,  and  with  the  most  expressive  emphasis,  the  magpifl- 
cent  lines: 

8U  Khleppm  von  QtaOilsaU  fM-Mniv  QmohMhia^  ' 


TTM  IMr,  doM  2?u  dfi  JMJM  Mil  / 
Vom  fUdiUy  das  M  un»  aeboren  ig(. 

*'Now,  just  see  how  the  great  poet  has  hit  the  tiling  off.  What 
venom  there  is  in  every  Une,  in  every  word !  And  how  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  line:  WtkBify  da$iI>wein'BnMiiitI  Ha,  hat  Not 
only  has  a  man  to  bear  the  consequences  of  all  the  foolish  legislation 
and  stupid  decinons  of  Ma  own  day  and  generation,  but  he  is 
crushed  with  the  acoumalated  burden  of  bia  lathei's  and  his  grand* 
fUther's  asininity.  Isn't  i«  sublime  ?.  Ja^  joi  dtr  Qodke^  dMmur  em 
tenmiftU Mtauer Km^  ef  ioumC^  icos er^agm tM^Jte.*' 
€itrrkifAum  TUm, 

Between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  summer  semester,  I  made 
my  formal  application  to  the  dean  of  the  legalf  faculty  to  be  admitted 
to  examination  for  the  degree  of  Ihetor  jvrii.  The  paper,  or  docu* 
ntent,  consistied  ol  a  cancisely  worded  but  fh¥t  statement  of  the 
place  and  time  of  birth,  and  the  schools  and  other  institutions  that 
I  had  attended  in,  America,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  my 
studies  in  Oermany.  X  gave  the  titles  of  all  the  lecturers  I  had 
heapd,  all  the  text-books  on  law  that  I  had  read  or  was  then  reading, 
all  the  practical  exercises  that  I  had  attended.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  help  in  putting  my  studies  in  the  proper  light.  This 
eurrieulum  vitae^  as  it  is  styled,  concluded  with  a  brief  petition. 

•  The  anthor,  not  flndiiig  »  motltodical  Tendoriag  of  the  piMage  to  his  satiifaotlon, 
pat  the  same  into  prose,  aa  follows: 

Oar  laws  and'Iegal  systems  db  trsasmit  tlleiluelv6» 

liike  an  lahorited  disease  4 

They  draff  themselves  alonr  fyetn  Moe  to  race, 

And  softly  crawl  tKUm  bmlto  land* 

What  once  was  sense  is  tnmed  to  nonsense,  the  booir  becomes  a  torment. 

Alas  for  thie,  tftat  tfton  art  a  gcandchild! 

The  rlffht  that's  bom  with  as, 

Of  Ma2-good  lack--we  never  hearth*  meatSoa. 
The  leader  most  bear  to  nriad  Owt  the  apeaher  is  Mepltislophetes,  who,  wrapped  la 
FaosVs  mantle  and  seated  in  his  chair,  proceeds  to  give  the  yoong  stadent  advice  as  to 
his  ttofiefl.  ani  the  MspMiClw  BMlta  of  the  41flemBtf«ealAea 
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Accompanying  it  was  my  Anrnddangthuchy  duly  signed  and  certified 
by  the  professors  whose  lectures  I  had  heard. 

OimfenmiU  cf  l^ffreeand  (A#  DttpanMon. 
At  €k)ttingen — and  I  presume  the  same  arrangement  exists  in  the 
other  uniyersities — ^the  conferment  of  degrees  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
limited  number  of  the  regular  faculty  in  each  department.  This 
select  body,  called  the  HanarwirfoGuUdt,  comprised,  in  the  law 
faculty,  five  men,  Kraut  (then  dean),  Ribbentropp,  Francke,  Zach* 
ariae,  and  Briegleb.  Ordinarily,  the  application  for  an  examina- 
tion is  granted  as  of  course.  My  petition,  however,  was  a  special 
one,  involving  special  concessions.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not 
studied  law  the  ordinary  number  (six)  of  semesters.  In  the  next 
place,  I  desired  to  be  examined  only  in  Roman,  Canonical,  and 
Criminal  Law,  with  the  exclusion  of  Practice  and  German  Law. 
The  faculty  of  honors  in  law  at  G5ttingen  was  governed  at  that  time 
by  strict  principles,  and  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  concessions 
that  looked  like  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Ribben- 
tropp, I  knew,  was  in  favor  of  granting  my  request,  and  so  was  the 
dean,  Kraut.  With  regard  to  Zachariae,  I  was  not  at  all  certain. 
The  remaining  two,  Briegleb  and  Francke,  were  set  against  me.  The 
latter,  indeed,  told  me  as  much,  saying  very  frankly  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  I  had  studied  long  enough  and  knew  enough.  Monday 
morning,  as  I  was  idling  over  my  books  and  papers  in  a  rather  listless, 
because  hopeless,  frame  of  mind,  I  heard  a  heavy  tramp  down  the 
passage-way  leading  to  my  room.  The  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
there  was  a  sharp,  authoritative  knock  at  my  door.  I  answered, 
Herdn,  and  one  of  the  university  beadles  entered.  Touching  his 
cap  with  a  half-military  salute,  he  said;  *^ .Smp/Mung  von  Herm 
Hofrath  Ktauty  und  er  schickt  Ihnm  dieseBy  Hofrath  Kraut  sends  you 
his  compliments  and  t^,"  handing  me  a  slip  of  paper.  On  it  was 
written,  in  curt,  cabalistic  characters : 

G»  JVbn  «K  uMi  (Xi)  Tds  tponMOl,  (4, 1). 
/.    IMIi\<^D.d«o(mdict.cauaada!t,(Xim), 

Nothing  more.  Not  a  word  of  explanation ;  not  even  a  signature. 
But  it  was  enough.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  summons,  the  token  that 
my  request  for  examination  was  granted.  The  paper  contained  the 
references  to  two  passages,  one  from  the  e&rptu  juris  eivilU,  the  other 
from  the  carpiu  juris  canoTiid^  upon  which  passages  I  was  to  prepare 
and  hand  in  elaborate  dissertations.  Should  these  dissertations 
prove  satisfactory,  I  must  be  admitted  to  the  oral  examination ;  if 
unsatisfactory,  I  was  barred  from  applying  again  for  a  semester. 

[The  dissertations  prepared  with  much  painstaking,  both  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  were  accepted,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
our  Student  records  his  estimate  of  Blackstone  and  Kent^s  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  Law:  ** Coming  to  the  study  of  the  Commentariifs 
fresh  from  my  training  in  GK^ttingen,  I  was  struck,  nay  more,  thun*. 
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dentnick,  with  Blackstone's  ignorance.  It  is  scarely  going  too  far 
to  say  that  Blaclcstone,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  where  he  ventures 
upon  some  statement  of  Roman  Law,  is  not  only  wrong,  but  grossly 
wrong;  so  far  out  of  the  way  indeed,  that  one  wonders  how  he 
could  possibly  liaye  fallen  into  such  a  predicament.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chancellor  Kent,  who  studied  the  Roman  Law  carefully  and 
systematically,  is  a  safe  guide  to  follow.  Knowing  that  law  as  an 
expert,  not  as  an  amateur,  he  has  succeeded  in  applying  its  princi- 
ples to  the  elucidation  of  our  English  system  with  a  sureness  of  in- 
sight and  a  breadth  of  vision  that  may  possibly  be  rivaled  by  some 
future  disciple,  but  will  never  be  surpassed."] 

The  dissertations  thus  disposed  of,  I  suffered  them  to  lie  idle  a 
while  with  a  view  to  making  verbal  emendations  from  time  to  time, 
before  submitting  them  to  the  dean,  and  turned  my  energies  to  the 
distasteful  bub  indispensable  labor  of  **  cramming.*'  The  recoUec* 
tion  of  the  days  and  weeks  spent  in  this  monotonous  process,  makes 
me  feel,  even  at  the  present  day,  unspeakably  discomforted.  What 
should  have  been  spread  over  four  or  five  months,  and  taken  inhomoB* 
pathic  doses,  had  to  be  devoured  in  a  few  weeks.  If  there  bo  one 
thing  more  than  another  to  which  I  am  opposed,  on  general  prin« 
dples,  it  is  *^ cramming''  for  an  examination.  Not  only  is  the 
brain  worn  out  by  the  effort  to  master  mere  words  and  forms,  but  the 
chances  are  that  when  the  object  is  attained,  the  examination  over, 
one's  dearly-hought  knowledge  will  slip  away  nearly  as  fast  as  it 
came.  The  task  before  me  was  not  to  learn  anything  new,  to 
develop  n^^w  principles,  to  follow  out  some  line  of  independent  inves- 
tigation, but  to  drum  into  my  head  definitions,  names,  dates,  subdi- 
visions of  topics,  exceptions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite  them  glibly. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  all  the  examination.  But  it  would  be 
undoubtedly  a  prominent  part.  Had  I  been  able  to  prolong  my 
stay  until  spring,  I  should  have  made  things  easier,  by  combining 
memorizing  with  collateral  reading.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  make  the 
best  of  my  limited  time.  The  examiners,  I  knew,  expected  me 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  certain  subjects.  Inasmuch  as  my  ex- 
amination would  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  law,  but  only 
so  much  as  came  under  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  it 
behooved  me  to  work  up  that  portion  all  the  more  thoroughly,  and 
thus  prove  to  the  examiners  that  they  had  not  acted  indiscreetly  in 
giving  me  a  trial.  Being  favored,  I  was  under  especial  obligations. 
So  I  sacrificed  my  general  principles  to  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
and  **  crammed  "  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  I  had  reduced  my  notes  and  por- 
tions of  certain  text  books  to  a  compact  and  manageable  shape. 
Allowing  ten  hours  a  day  for  four  weeks,  I  drew  up  an  elaborate 
schedule  of  study.    80  many  hours  or  portions  of  hours  every  day 
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were  UBigned  to  thii  topic,  90  nway  tt>  that  I  iMnRod  ey0ryMng 
hf  heart,  by  shecc  dint  ol  repctitioBi  Not.  beiiig  endowed  by 
nature  with  agoodmeiftorj^  I  had  to  piroceed  aiowl7aAdy«iy6yatei&- 
atiCally,  catechising  nyaell  at  every  Bjtep^  The  three,  niain  sub- 
jects were  £irbrech^  Crimiital  Xiaw,  and  Bcclesiastieal'LaWi  To  the 
ami  I  gave  two  hoon  And.a.baU  every  day^  to  the  two  others  two 
hovrs  each.  The  remaining  three  homrs  and  a  half  weje  split  up  in 
miscelUinedus  cram.  Th«  process  was:  anything  b^tr  an  inMlectoal 
one.  It  consisted  in  going  over  the  memorandft.  agaja  ^d  again 
until  I  had  made  sure  of  every  points 

At  the  end  of  threei  or  four  wecdfs,  I  was^  surpri|e«i.  to.  a^  how 
much  progress  I  had  made,  and  hpw  the  memory  had  trained  itself 
to  retain  names  and  dates  and  divisions^  No  (m9  can  realize 
the  extent  to  which  the  memory  can  bo  trained^  until  h^  has  tried, 
for  himself  the  exp^nment  of  memoxising:  an  eztensiva.  and  com- 
plicated subject.  At  firsts  the  attempt  seems  hopeless*  Names  and 
mles  slip  in  by  the  eyes  and  out  i^n  by  the  ears.  What^was  learned 
one  day,  is  forgotten  the  neiK  But. the  reader,  if  1^  dqea- not  know- 
it  already  through  his  own  ospearienoe,  may  take  my  word-fqr  it,  that 
theie  will  come  a  .time  when,  the  knowledge  9tUkB,  Hiaor  points- 
may  need  occasional  revision,  but^the  solid  frsmoi-iforl^  ol  the  sub* 
ject  will  acquire  a  firm  footlK>ld:in  thet^memory.  The  subject  itself 
has  passed  into  thestudemt^s  mind,  it  forms  part  and  parcel  of  his  very ; 
being,  and  cannot  be.  dislodged,  not  even  at  will.  What  has  beea, 
''  crammed ''  into  tho  nAemory,  haunts  the  crammer  Uke^  Banqno'a 
ghost,  thrusting  up  ito  hateful  head  on  the  most  unsea^c^iable  occa- 
sions. At  this  stage  of  the  work,  it  is  a  problem  to  decada  whether 
the  student  has  mastered  the  sub j^ot^  or  the  subject  the  stndent. 

By  the  middle  of  October^  buit  for  one  unfortunate  ein^mnstance, 
I  might  have  announced  myself  ready  lor  the  examination.  [Thia 
oircumstance  was,  he  bzoke  down  in  heakh,]  The  week  before  the. 
opening  of  the  winter  semester,  I  began  to  be  conscioua  of;  a  total 
want  of  energy,  and  an  inability  to  keep  my  mind  fijeed  on  one  sub- 
ject for  longer  than  half  an  houi .  I  qould  neiliher  sleep,  by  i^ight 
nor  rest  by  day,  and  w:aa  nervous  to  the  last  degree^  It  bfMame  evi- 
dent to  m^  that  thiS)  waa  no  fit  state  qf  mind  or  body,  i^  which  to., 
encounter  a  severe  exaounatkm.  The  nervousnesa  assumed  such  a> 
idolent  shape  that  I  suspected  an  attack  of  chills  and  fevers  or  pos- 
sibly something  worse*  The  physiician«  however,,  assart  me  that  it 
^raa  only  a  temponoy  prostration^  and  oould  be  cured  by<  rest  and 
cjkaoge  of  air,  but  by  nothing  dse.  To  aftoapt  to  g^  on  with  my 
work  would  be  downright  madness.  F<Mrlmnately  i|o  day  had  yet 
been  set  for  the  exammaHon,  neither  ware  there  many  candidates  at 
that  time.  Both  BibbeiKbPopp  and  K  wi4%  whom  I  qonsuUe4  n^ore  as 
friends  than  as  professors,  advised  me  by  all  mea^is  to  drop-fvaiything 
and  take  a  vacation.  *'It  wiUmakeveryUtUe,if  any^di^^ersneetous,'* 
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«they  said,  ^  whether  you  are  examined  ta  October  of  iKi  Ifovember. 
In  fact,  the  delay  will  rather  suit  bs,  beeause  it  will  g*iYe  us  more 
time  for  working  off  prior  applications.  Hand  in  your  dissertations, 
which  we  can  then  read  at  our  leisure,  take  a  holiday  of  a  fortnight 
or  more,  and  when  you  are  back  inform  us  of  your  return.  The  rest 
can  be  easily  arranged."  {A  trip  to  H^delberg,  where  one  or  two 
Kjuipen  were  arranged  in  honor  of  the  guest,  Tambles  over  the  castle, 

'  an  excursion  to  Bchwetzingea,  and  to  Stfasbarg,  set  our  Student  up 
in  strenfrth  and  spirits  for  his  examination^] 

At  four  o'clock  punctually^  the  door  of  the  Hofrath's  study  opened, 
and  the  beadle  ushered  me  into  the  august  presence  of  the  examhiers. 
Like  myself,  they  were  in  grand  toilet,  seated  in  a  sort  of  semi-eircle 
facing  the  door,  and  looking  quite  unconcerned.  An  unoccupied 
chair  -stoixl  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.    Off  in  oue  comer  ^as  a 

^  small  table ;  on  it  were  two  or  three  bottles  of  -wine  and  a  basket  df 
cake.  The  festive  a^ect.of  the  room  suggested  a  reception  rather 
than  an  examination.  After  I  had  bowed  to  the  company  in  general, 
and  shaken  hands  with  them  indiTidually,'tfae  dean  motioned  to  me 

'to  bo  seated. 

The  examination  was  opened  without  preamble  or  ceremony,  by 
the  head  of  the  faculty,  the  dean.  Hofrath  Kraut's  specialty  was 
German  law,  but  as  that  did  not  form  a  part  of  my  examination,  he 
took  up  Ecclesiastical  Law.  This  eoyered  the  entire  field  of  matri- 
mony and  matrimonial  rights  and  obligations^  the  mode  of  contract- 
ing marriage  according  to  the  early  Roman  Law,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Empire,  according  to  the  |>ractiee  of  the  early  Church, 
according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  acootdlQg  to  the  Code  Napoleon. 
I  was  called  upon  to  state  the  Cacholio  theory  of  marriage  as  a  sacra- 
ment, and  ^e  obstacles  to  marriage  between  certain  parties,  the  «m- 
pedimerUum  aetatU,  erroris^  9u  ac  msUu^  cogftaiionUy  and  the  like, 
the  papal  dispensations,  diyorce  awuuh^  a  fnema  et  tharo.  The  next 
topic  was  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Catholic  church  and  in 
the  Protestant,  the  right  of  patronage  (advowsons),  and  the  compo- 
sition of  the  carpuBJurU  eananiei  elaia$utn»    <*    *    • 

The  next  examiner  was  Ribbentr^pp.  His  questions  were  much 
sharper  than  I  had  anticipated  from  one  Who  had  proved  himself 
such  a  good  friend.    Perhaps  the  Gshekif^uttkrath  had  confideaee  in 

-his  prot^g^'s  claims  and*  wished  to  demonstrate  to  some  of  his  col- 
leagues that  hiflj  partiality  was  not  without  foundation.  Of  course  I 
did  not  got  a  single  question  on  the  eontmeiu^  intwimna$u$  or  the  cof^ 
dietioMB.  But  I  was  questioned  most  unmercifully  on  the  general 
theory  of  contracts,  upon  suspensiyo  and  abrogating  conditions,  upon 
times  and  terms,  and  especially  upon  the  contract  of  sale.  Had  I 
been  writing  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  I  could  not  have  been 
<uillediipon  for  more  ex^t  and  detailed  statements.  8addehly  the 
topic  was  changed,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  rights  of  xM. 
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property.  I  had  to  gire  all  that  I  knew  or  was  supposed  to  know  of 
the  ways  of  acquiring  and  losing  real  property,  from  the  laws  of 'the 
Xn.  Tables  down  to  the  codification  of  Justinian.  This*  led  to  the 
senritades  (easements)  of  the  Roman  Law,  their  classification,  their 
nature  in  general  and  in  particular,  and  their  operation.  The  quea- 
tions  came  so  fast  that  I  had  barely  time  to  answer  them. 

It  was  quarter  past  five.  The  Pandects  had  "  blown  "  me  a  trifle. 
The  dean,  probably  suspecting  as  much,  said,  with  a  good-natured 
smile:  <*We  will  now  make  a  little  pause.'*  Gk)ing  to  the  table,  he 
filled  the  glasses  with  wine.  The  professors  helped  themselves  lib- 
cnlly,  and  enjoyed  the  refreshments  with  a  gusto  that  seemed  to  me 
cold-blooded.  I  declined  the  proferred  wine;  the  relaxation  was 
Tery  acceptable. 

The  pause  did  not  last  longer  than  fire  minutes.  The  third  exam- 
iner was  Zachariae,  in  Criminal  Law.  His  questions,  like  those  of 
Kraut,  were  not  difficult,  and  were  put  eren  more  deliberately. 
They  were  mainly  upon  the  general  theory  of  the  right  of  punish- 
ment, the  criticism  of  the  Roman  system,  the  views  of  Beccaria, 
Rossi,  Bentham,  Abegg,  Feuerbach,  and  Mittermaier,  the  doctrine  of 
punishment  as  a  divine  ordinance,  the  lex  tationU^  the  theory  of 
expiation,  prevention,  determent,  reformation,  self-preservation  on 
the  part  of  society.  The  nature  and  kinds  of  punishment,  the  death 
penalty,  imprisonment,  fines,  the  several  penitentiary  systems  in 
force  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  definition  of  criminal 
intent  and  criminal  negligence  completed  the  examination.  At  one 
question  I  suppressed  with  difficulty  a  smile.  <*Can  you  give  me 
the  precise  meaning  of  erimen^  as  it  is  used  in  the  corpus  jurU  t " 
AnB,  <*The  word  denotes  the  /9^ra/Mk;A«  (the  indictment  and  trial, 
procedure),  rather  than  the  criminal  act  itself.  This  latter  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Roman  jurists  by  the  terms  delictum^  malefieium,  $celtu^ 
and  the  like."  In  themselves  considered,  there  was  nothing  about 
either  question  or  answer  to  provoke  risibility.  Tlie  joke  lay  in 
the  circumstance  that  I  knew  long  before  the  examination  that  this 
particular  question  would  be  given.  It  had  occurred  in  Dr.  Maxen^s 
Repetitorium,  and  the  doctor  warned  us  at  the  time,  saying:  '*If 
any  of  you  are  examined  by  Zachariae,  be  sure  that  you  know  what 
erimen  is.    It  is  one  of  his  hobbies." 

Francke  opened  the  interesting  field  of  Erbreckt.  It  was  evident 
from  his  manner,  and  from  the  first  few  questions,  that  he  meant  to 
be  thorough.  Forewarned,  however,  is  forearmed.  During  the 
forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  that  he  kept  me  on  the  '*  anxious-bench," 
I  was  sustained  by  one,  and  only  one,  refiection.  It  was  this:  Treat 
me  fairly ;  give  me  such  questions  as  ought  to  be  given ;  examine  me 
only  on  things  that  you  yourself  have  explained,  and  I  ask  no  favor. 
Tou  shall  have  an  answer  to  every  question.  And  such  was  the  case. 
The  examination  was  very  long  and  exhaustive.     Each  question 
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came  as  quick  and  searching  as  though  the  examiner  himself  were  in 
doubt  and  sought  for  information.     .     .    . 

The  fifth  and  last  examiner,  Briegleb,  had  things  pretty  much  his 
own  way.  I  had  gone  into  the  examination  knowing  that  Procedure 
was  the  weak  side  of  my  preparation,  and  had  supposed  that  I  should 
be  spared  any  questions  touching  upon  the  special  developments  of 
the  Roman  law  in  (Germany.  Had  the  examiner  confined  himself  to 
the  Formutar-proeeis  (procedure  by  formulae)  of  the  ante-Justinian 
law,  lie  would  have  elicited  more  satisfactory  answers.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  dwelt,  apparently  with  great  delight,  upon  the  theory 
of  appeals  according  to  the  practice  of  the  mediaeval  courts  of  the 
church,  a  matter  about  as  familiar  to  me  as  were  the  laws  of  Manu. 

.About  ^vG  or  ten  minutes  past  7,  Briegleb  closed  his  examination* 
I  withdrew  to  the  ante-room,  to  await  the  decision.  Over  three 
hours,  I  muttered ;  they  hare  not  shown  me  much  mercy.  The  sus- 
pense was  almost  intolerable.  With  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
so  poorly  at  the  close,  and  the  general  reaction,  I  was  overpowered  by 
a  nervous  chill.  The  time  of  waiting  was  only  five  minutes,  yet  it 
dragged  as  though  it  had  been  as  many  hours.  The  beadle  opened 
the  door,  and  I  was  ushered  once  more  into  the  presence  of  the  judges 
to  listen  to  the  sentence.  They  were  all  standing.  The  dean 
stepped  forward  and  said,  in  a  measured  accent,  as  if  to  make  sure 
of  each  word :  *'  Candidate,  in  consideration  of  the  dissertations  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  and  of  the  oral  examination  just  concluded,  we, 
the  faculty  of  degrees  of  the  Georgia  Augusta^  have  resolved  to  con- 
fer upon  you  the  second  degree,  raised,  vera  cum  laude.  Permit  me 
to  congratulate  you.'*    With  tliat,  he  extended  his  hand*. 

The  legal  faculty  of  GOttingen  distinguish  three  grades.  The 
lowest  was  entitled  simply  examine  tuperato.  The  one  above  it  was 
entitled  examine  cum  laude  superato.  The  next  in  order  was  the  tera 
cum  laude.  There  was  still  another,  nominally  the  first,  called  inHg- 
nitety  or  poit  ineignia  exhUnta  epedm  na.  It  was  given,  however, 
very  seldom,  and  only  to  such  candidates  as  displayed  extraordinary 
knowledge,  both  in  their  examinations  and  in  their  dissertations. 
The  last  instance  of  its  conferment  had  occurred  eight  or  ten  years 
before.  Even  had  my  work  been  twice  as  good  as  it  was,  it  would 
not  have  entitled  me  to  an  inngniter^  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not 
cover  the  entire  field  of  jurisprudence.  Practically,  the  examiners 
had  conferred  upon  me  the  highest  degree  in  their  power. 

Ribbentropp,  who  certainly  showed  bis  delight  more  than  I  did 
mine,  patted  me  most  paternally  on  the  shoulder  and  whispered : 
^*  You  did  yourself  credit.  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  morning  at 
eleven.  We  will  talk  it  up  then.*'  There  was  nothing  more  to  do.  I 
shook  each  examiner's  hand  in  turn,  muttered  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
and  fled. 

The  candidate  who  has  passed  his  university  examination  is  not 
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yet  a  doctor.  He  &i  only  *  d^fetorandui.  The  <serdmony  of  conf erraig 
the  diploma  is  distinct  fipnx  the  ezaminiitioii,  and  is  confined  to 
the'  dean  and  the  candidate.  On  the  Monday  after  the  exami- 
nation, I  called,  by  appointment,  upon  Hofiath  Kraut. to  receive 
tlie  diploma.  This  doevment,  printed  on  parchment-paper  and 
not  on  parchment,  is  signed'  by  the  dean  akme  in  the  name  of  the 
facaity,  and  sealed  with  the  gteat  seal  of  the  nniversity.  It  is 
worded,  as  might  be  expected,  in  Latin.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
inflict  the  text  upon  the  reader,  especially  as  it  does  not  differ  much 
in  style  from  the  pompons  declarations  of  a  like  nature  issued  from 
our  American  colleges.  Before  reeeiTing  the  diploma  from  the  dean 
the  doet&rafidui  was  obliged  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he  would  not 
.  pervert  his  legal  attainments  to  the  frustration  of  human  and  divine 
justice,  and  that  done,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  academic 
honors. 

Within  twenty-four  iKMxrs  after  my  examination  every  one  in  town 
who  knew  me  at  all  seemed  to  have  heard  of  my  success.  Even  the 
waiters  put  on  an  extra  touch  of  politeness,  and  greeted  me  as  Herr 
Doctor,  Titles  have  great  weight  in  Germany.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  have  heard  of  the  Ghsrman  Mrs.  Partington,  who  divides 
mankind  into  two  classes,  the  orderly  (ardenUitkm)  and  the  unortlerly 
(tmordentlichm).  The  orderly  are  those  who  have  an  (n'der,  and  the 
onorderly  are  those  who  have  not.  The  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  Still  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  man  who  is  able 
to  put  Doctor,  or  Professor,  or  Bath  before  his  name  is  much  better 
off,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large,  than  one  who  is  simply 
ITerr,  The  title  is  an  official  recognition  that' the  wearer  is  a  person 
of'  some  culture  and  attainments, 

Several  universities  make  a  practice  of  excusing  the  candidates 
for  Ph.  D.  from  the  oral  examination.  This  is  called  taking  the 
degree  in  ab§mtia.  The  candidate  submits  his  dissertation  and  goes 
out  of  town  for  a  few  days.  The  fiction  is,  of  course,  that  he  is 
eallcd  away  by  some  unexpected  and  urgent  business.  To  obtain 
the  degree  in  abuntiay  however,  one  must  prepare  a  very  elaborate 
dissertation,  containing  a  good  deal  of  original  matter.  In  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  the  like,  when  the  candidate  has  worked  two,  or 
three  years,  perhaps,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessors, so  that  they  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  testing  bis 
knowledge  from  week  to  week,  this  dispensiBg  with  the  examination 
is  not  such  an  evidence  of  laxity  as  it  would  seem.  No  German 
University  showers  down  honorary  degtees  upon  business  men  and 
generals,  after  the  fashion  of  our  American  Colleges. 
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PKxnovs  to  the  esUbllsfiment  of  Universitiefl  in  Scotland,  a  residence 
abroad  was  considered  indispensable  for  all  who  aimed  at  advancing  their 
fortnnes  by  other  means  tlian  the  sword ;  and  even  after  these  institutions 
arose,  the  custom  contrniicd  f(jr  more  tlian  a  century  in  green  observance.  At 
a  much  later  period,  and  indeed  duwn  to  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
we  meet  witli  few  eminent  Scotciimen  who  were  not  partial^  educated  on  the 
Continent ;  and  k  is  probable  that  the  {reneration  now  at  maturity  had  less 
intercoarse  with  foreign  countries  in  tliclr  youth  tlian  any  otlier  within  the 
range  of  our  autlientic  history.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  custom  has  in 
some  degree  revived ;  and  it  is  productive  of  so  many  advantages,  both  intel- 
lectual and  social,  that  we  would  gladly  see  it  more  generally  reinstated.  So 
long  as  even  a  highly  instructed  man  has  not  actually  seen  political  relations, 
social  life,  civilization,  and  rednement,  under  more  tliau  one  form,  however 
much  he  may  have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exist,  some  degree  of 
narrowness  will  invariably  belong  to  his  character.  By  such  a  person  the 
accidental  peculiarities  of  that  phase  which  society  exhibits  in  his  own  country, 
will  be  continually  mistaken  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  normal  human 
development ;  and  with  Chinese  exclusiveness  he  will  be  become  as  intolerant 
of  a  custom  which  sins  against  his  conventional  notions,  as  of  one  which 
violates  a  universal  law.  It  is  by  no  means  suflBcient  that  tlie  distinction, 
when  pointed  out,  should  be  admitted ;  the  practical  conduct  of  the  individual 
will  be  the  same  so  long  as  he  does  not  fed  that  whilst  the  one  is  as  universal 
as  the  heaven  which  is  over  all,  the  other  may  be  set  at  nought,  not  only 
innocently,  but  firequently  with  advantage.  Now  this  feeUng^  so  lar  as  we 
have  observed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  who  have,  so  to  speak,  absorbed 
more  than  one  nationality ;  that  ts,  to  whom  the  manners  and  modes  of  think* 
ing  of  some  foreign  people  have  at  one  time  been  so  familiar,  that  those  of 
their  own  country  would  have  been  felt  to  be  strange.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  that  that  rigidity  in  trifles,  by  which  it  will  be  admitted  our  countrymen 
firequently  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  is  too  insignificant  a  fault  to  merit  so 
costly  a  cure  as  a  foreign  education,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
magnifying  trifles  to  the  Jevel  of  moral  ai^d  religious  duties,  we  run  no  small 
risk  of  occasionally  degrading  these  latter  to  the  level  of  trifles,  or  what  is  still 
more  frequent  in  this  country,  the  half  interest  with  which  we  regard,  and  the 
half  strictness  with  which  we  perform  the  one  extends  to  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  unmeaning  and  undiscriminating  stiflfhess,  which  speedily  becomes  the  grave 

*  liorimer'f  Vniwrnti«$  ^  Se^Uand, 
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of  every  thing  like  generous  enthosiasm  or  fearless  sinceritj,  extends  itself  lo 
our  whole  conduct  Now  tlie  advantages  thus  arising  ftom  foreign  residence 
and  instruction,  it  was  the  object  of  our  ancestors  to  secore  to  our  jootb  by 
positive  institutions;  and  with  this  view  it  was  that  Balloil  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Scotch  College  in  the  Univeraitj  of  Paris,  were  Ibunded,  tlie  first  by 
Dervorguilla,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Balloil,  in  1282,  and  the  latter  by  David^ 
Bishop  of  Moiay,  in  1325.  Similar  institutions  of  less  celebrity  existed  in 
other  parts  of  the  CoDtinent^  all  of  which  have  either  been  swept  away  by 
successive  revolutions,  or  converted  into  training  schools  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priestiiood.  Those  who  know  how  rarely  the  advantages 
we  have  hinted  at,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  special  ones  of  positive  scien- 
tific instruction,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  our  youthful 
countrymen  who  at  present  infest  every  part  of  the  Contmen^  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the 
superintendence  of  their  studies  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Nor  was  it 
only  where  such  establishments  had  been  instituted  for  their  benefit  that 
Scotch' students  in  earlier  times  had  an  advantage  over  those  of  our  own  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  ^cilities  afforded  for  foreign  study  by  the  use  of  Latin 
as  the  common  language  of  the  learned,  there  was  scarcely  a  university  on  the 
Continent  where  Scotchmen  did  not  hold  professors'  chairs  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Dr.  Irving's  *  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,* 
we  have  ourselves  hit  upon  no  less  than  thirty-three  names  of  countrymen  of 
our  own,  who  during  this  time  were  professors  in  the  Universities  of  France 
Germany  and  Holland.  It  was  into  the  hands,  and  not  unfrequently  into  the 
houses,  of  tliese  men,  that  a  Scottish  youth  of  those  days  naturally  passed, 
when  he  had  completed  his  course  at  the  burgh  or  monastic  school,  and  from 
their  position  tliey  must  have  been  eminently  qualified  not  only  to  give  him 
every  information  and  assistance  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  the  Foreign  School,  but  from  being  his  countrymen,  and  consequently 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  his  previous  training,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
adapt  their  advice  to  the  condition  of  his  actual  advancement. 

The  four  existing  universities  of  Scotland  were  founded  as  follows:  St. 
Andrews  in  1411,  by  Henry  Ward  Law,  bisliop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Benedict  XI U.  in  1413;  Glasgow,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,  in  1450; 
Aberdeen,  by  Popo  Abxandor  YI.,  in  1494 ;  and  Edinburgh,  by  James  YI., 
in  1582. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  a  plan  for  the  reoTganization  of  the  universi- 
ties was  set  forth,  which  would  have  harmonized  the  conflicting  claims  of  each, 
and  put  them  all  on  to  the  special  work  for  which  each  was  best  fitted. 

In  1858,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  'to  make  provision  for  the  better 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  ScoUand)  and  improving  and 
regukting  the  course  of  study  therein,  and  for  the  union  to  tlie  two  universities 
and  colleges  of  Aberdeen.'  By  this  act  a  Board  of  University  Commissioners 
was  appointed,  with  ample  powers,  and  in  the  universities  there  is  a  uniform 
system  of  government  and  instruction — so  that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  hereafter  described,  will  answer  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 
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Bislorical  Deoetopment  of  UniversUiesJ^ 
It  w«8  on  the  3rd  of  Febraaty,  1413,  that  the  bells  of  St  Andrews  rang  out, 
and  the  crowds  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy,  to  welcome  the  bearer  of  a  papal 
bull  of  Benedict  XIIL,  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  university  established 
there  two  years  before  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  tutor 
of  James  L  Wars  and  dangers  by  sea  and  land  had  made  it  hard  for  tlie 
studious  Scottish  youth  to  reach  the  college  at  Paris  established  for  them  by 
their  own  Bishop  of  Moray;  and  now  St  Andrews,  with  its  'peace  in  all  the 
region  round  about^  its  plenty  of  provisions,  its  abundance  of  fine  lodgings,'  is 
to  have  a  home  of  learning  for  itself.  In  solemn  procession,  the  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priora^  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  derks,  passed  up  the  cathedral  aisle  to 
the  high  altar,  where  the  bull  of  '  the  servants  of  the  servants  of  God '  was  read, 
and  after  they  had  knelt  in  silent  gratitude  before  the  altar,  the  whole  congre- 
gation burst  forth  mto  the  Ts  Deurn^  to  celebrate  the  gift  of  privileges  so  highly 
valued.  In  the  evening  the  townsfolk  broke  into  unrestramed  Joy,  and  the 
birth  of  the  young  university  was  welcomed  with  peals  of  bells,  with  noise  of 
trumpet  and  song,  with  dances,  bonfires,  and  carousings.  The  first  Scottish 
University  is  thus  established.  It  has  its  chancellor  and  rector,  its  charter  and 
its  privileges,  but  it  is  still  a  university  without  a  college.  That  addition  does 
not  come  till  146S,  when  the  bounty  of  Bishop  Kennedy  founds  the  college  of 
St.  Salvator,  *to  meet,*  as  his  foundation  says,  'the  pestilent  schisms  of  heretics' 
Qioereiicorvini  jpesUftris  sdamaiQnu  obviandum).  It  was  followed  by  tliat  of  St 
Leonard  and  that  of  St  Maiy,  in  1512.  But  the  institution  of  these  colleges 
has  the  same  eflfect  as  Land*s  restriction  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  her  col- 
leges, in  the  seventeenth  ctotury:  the  crowds  that  had  before  flocked  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  the  professors,  and  lodged  in  the  'fine  lodging-houses*  {insignia 
hospitia)  throughout  the  town — the  'subjects  of  the  university,*  owning  a  light 
discipline  only,  and  protected  by  a  sort  of  treaty  with  the  cowusfulk — these 
crowds  dwindled  down  to  the  snoaller,'  though  better  disciplined  and  compacted 
members  of  the  colleges,  taught  and  looked  after  by  their  ^regents,'  as  the 
teachers  were  called,  and  subject  even  in  their  chambers  to  Hie  early  and  late 
'perluatnitions*  of  tlie  '  hebdomadar,*  or  as  the  EngHah  student  would  say, 
'  dean,*  of  the  college.    But  meantime  other  universities  had  Arisen. 

On  the  morning  after  Christmas  Day,  1450,  Pope  ISTicboIas  T.,  acknowledging 
the  worth  'In  this  frail  life  of  the  peari  of  learning*  {sdentice  margariiam\ 
granted  a  bull  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  for  the  institution  tliero  of  a  university, 
induced  to  do  so  (strange  as  the  words  may  seem  to  the  student  of  Glasgow, 
who  know  her  as  a  very  grimy  Alma  Mater,  amid  the  purlieus  of  tlio  Ktno 
Vennel)  because  tliere  '  the  climate  is  fine,  food  abundant,  and  all  things  fit  for 
such  an  institution.*  In  this  case  the  larger  notk>n  of  a  university  never  had 
any  complement  in  subordinate  colleges.  The  foundation  was  modeled,  as  the 
Pope^s  bull  tells  us,  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  Bologna,  and  like  it,  tlie  students 
were  divided  into  the  four  nations,  as  they  are  even  now. 

The  only  other  pre- Reformation  foundation  is  that  of  the  University  or  King's 
college  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1494.  Curiously  enough,  Aberdeen  had  not 
only  one  university  with  several  colleges,  but  ftom  1593,  when  Marischal  Col- 
lege and  University  was  added,  it  had,  and  continued  till  1858  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct universities  as  well  as  two  colleges,  each  with  its  own  professors,  its  own 
officers,  Its  own  revenues,  and  its  own  privilege  of  conferring  degrees. 
*  British  QuarUrip  Review  for  April,  1877. 
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In  the  eodenastioal  and  poUtioal  agitajtftm  of  the  sixteenth  centaiy,  the  imi- 
yersitieg  were  soSS^ren,  and  witli  the  triumphs  of  the  Dew  or  ProtestsBt  party 
oyer  the  old  chure^  old  incumbeotsof  chaki^  and  dd  sowoes  of  income  weie 
OQt  off;  and  although  the  nniyerailies  ebtamed  grants  of  chorch  lands,  whidi 
were  increased  on  the  aboHHon  of  Spisoopacy  in  ^  next  eentojry,  still  the 
thorough  reorganization  contemplated  1^  John  Knox  and  James  Badianan  in 
the  First  Book  of  Dis&ii^'ne  was  mot  effected. 

JBducatumal  Organizaiion  for  Scotland  t)t  1560. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  bj  John  Knox  and  presented  to  the 
Estates  of  Scotland  and  subscribed  bjr  the  Secret  Council  in  the  jear  1560,  con- 
tains Knox*s  Plan  of  Educational  Organization  in  Scotland,  which  provides  Ibr 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  means  and  institutions  of  education  among  the 
whole  population— recognizing  a  gradation  of  schools,  and  a  primary  school  by 
every  parish  church,  in  which,  in  lack  of  a  schoolmaster,  the  minister  with  his 
reader  or  clerk  should  *take  care  over  the  children  and  youth  of  the  parish  to 
instruct  them  in  their  first  rudiments,  and  especiaUy  in  the  catechism ;'  (2)  in  all 
laige  parishes  there  was  to  be  a  good  school,  with  a  schoolmaster  *ablo  to  teach 
at  least  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue ;'  (3)  in  the  ten  towns,  which  were  cen- 
ters of  the  superintendent's  districts  (Kirkwell,  Roes,  Argyle,  Brechin,  St  An- 
drews, Edinburgh,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  subsequently  Ayr,  Dun- 
fermline, Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Perth)  colleges,  where  the  students  were  *to  be 
taugiit  logic  and  rhetoric  and  the  tonf  les:*  (4)  universities. 

All  of  these  schools  were  to  be  subject  to  inspection — ^the  parochial  and 
burgh  schools  by  *  discreet,  grave,  and  learned  men,  to  wit,  tlie  ministers  and 
elders^  with  the  goodly  learned  men  in  every  town,  who  shall  every  quarter 
make  examination  how  the  youth  have  profited.*  They  were  charged  'to  dis- 
cover if  there  be  a  spirit  of  docilitie  in  any  of  the  pupils,'  and*  to  direct  such  *to 
fiirther  knowledge '  in  the  colleges  and  universities :  and  those  who  do  not  show 
signs  of  fitness  for  higher  learning  are  to  be  taught  some  handicraft,  or  set  about 
some  other  occupation.' 

John  Knox's  Plan  of  Vhiversity  Iteform  in  1660.* 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  proposes  that  the  three  Scotch  universitlea 
of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  be  retained  and  remodeled  in  order  to 
give  a  tiiorough  general  and  special  training  to  tlie  students  who  had  been  pre- 
pared by  previous  courses  ot  tlie  parish  schools  and  the  middle  class  colleges. 
Knox  states  his  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  universities  at  some  length  and 
with  great  minuteness.  Ho  saw  that  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time,  the  whole 
university  teadiing  and  arrangements  must  be  entirely  altered.  The  Scotch 
univeraities  had  been  modeled  after  some  of  the  great  continental  schools,  and 
retained  the  methods  of  meditevalism  after  the  spirit  had  gone.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  brought  a  now  iatellectual  life  into  tho  world,  and  the  universities 
must  adapt  themselves  to  this,  if  they  desired  to  keep  their  places  as  the  intel- 
lectual guides  of  the  people.  Many  of  our  Scottish  Reformere  were  well  able 
to  help  Knox  in  his  attempt  to  reorganize  the  highest  educational  machinery 
of  his  country — men  who  had  studied  under  the  great  Erasmus,  under  Melanc- 
thon  at  Wittenberg,  and  Macabeus  in  Denmark,  and  who  knew  all  the  latest 
methods  used  abroad  to  feed  and  Ikn  the  new  intellectual  life  kindled  there. 
Such  men  were  George  Buchanan,  John  Row,  Andrew  Simpson,  and  many 
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otfaen^  who  bow  wfc  thenaelVM  at  tlM  head  of  ihe  new  Salelleotaai  movMnetfl 
in  Scotland,  and  helped  Knox  to  draw  up  hia  plan  fi>r  the  reformation  of  UiO 
univenitiea.  At  the  time  of  the  Befomation  there  were  in  all  the  8oo(efa  uni- 
yervtiea  one  or  two  ooUegoe  ■  St  Andrews  had  three,  Aberdeen  two,  and  Gka- 
gow  two— -in  «U  of  whkh  the  lame  branohea  of  learning  were  taught  aooording 
to  the  old  monaatio  method.  Knox  propoaed  a  diviaioa  of  labor,  and  reoom* 
mended  that  one  oollege  ahoold  devote  ita  atrength  to  the  work  of  general 
preparation,  while  the  othera  ahould  inatruot  in  the  more  atiictlj  profeaaional 
learning.  Thfi%  to  take  the  University  of  8t  Andrews  aa  an  example,  the 
three  ooUegea  of  St  Salvator,  St  Leonard,  and  St  Mary,  were  no  longer  to  be 
in  the  aame  poaition  aa  the  smaller  ooUegea  at  an  Engliah  nniTersity,  with  a 
teadung  ataflT  of  a  score  of  deigymen  under  the  namee  of  principals,  masters  of 
arts,  regents,  and  chaplain^  training  slowly  a  limited  number  of  students  and 
achohus  or  prng^era  derici :  the  number  of  teachers  waa  to  be  regulated  by  the 
work  ready  for  them,  and  the  number  of  atudenta  waa  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
sise  of  the  daaa-rooma.  Nor  waa  the  teaching  power  of  the  university  to  be 
wasted  by  aettmg  aeveral  men  to  do  the  same  duties.  It  was  propoaed  that 
one  college  ahould  be  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  Arts,  Including  medi- 
cine ;  another  to  the  study  of  Law,  mduding  etbica,  economics,  ahd  politics ; 
and  the  third  to  the  atudy  of  Divinity,  including  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Ian- 
guagea.  The  Arte  course  waa  to  embrace  Dialectics;  Mathematka,  including 
arithmetic,  geometry,  cosmography,  and  aatronomy ;  and  Natural  Philoaophy. 
Stodenta  were  to  remain  for  three  years  at  the  Arte  coarse^  and  it  was  decreed 
that  *  thooa  who  after  three  years  by  trial  and  examination  shall  be  found  suffl* 
ciently  instructed  in  these  aforeaaid  sciencea,  shall  be  laureate  and  graduate  in 
Philoaophy.'  Graduation  in  Phik)aopliy  waa  eaaendal  to  entrance  into  the  med- 
ical ckisa;  the  students  of  Law  had  to  pass  beaidea  an  examinatuKi  in  ethics^ 
eoonomica,  and  politics;  and  the  studenteof  Divinity,  in  addition  to  thia,  had 
to  show  '  Bufilcient  testimonials  of  time  well  spent  at  the  Hebrew  tongue.'  The 
KedUad  course  lasted  five  years,  the  Law  oourse  four  years,  and  the  course  of 
Divinity  five  yeara.  Each  course  was  flniahed  by  graduation  in  law,  medicine^ 
or  divinity.  These  three  professional,  with  the  iudispenaable  degree  in  Arts, 
made  the  four  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  the  university. 

Entrance  to  the  university  was  guarded  by  a  suiBciently  strict  examhiation, 
and  atudents  were  required  to  bring  certifkstes  of  good  conduct  from  the  mas- 
ter of  their  school,  or  from  the  minister  of  their  pariah ;  they  had  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  their  past  woric  ere  they  could  pass  from  a  tower  to  a  higher 
daea;  they  had  to  paaa  their  degree  eXaminatkms  ere  they  could  remove  from 
the  Arte  daases  to  the  profoaakmal;  and  they  were  to  be  well  k^t  at  their 
work  during  their  wliole  college  career  by  monthly  examinattona  conducted  by 
the  principal  himself.  The  discipline  of  the  college  waa  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  principal,  who  waa  also  to  be  the  master  of  the  oollege.  The  head  of  the 
university  was  to  be  the  Rector,  who  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  principata,  rsgenta, 
and  reaident  graduatea  of  the  ooUegea, 

All  petty  municipal  distinctions  between  students  and  townsmen,  and  special* 
1/  with  that  university  privilege  which  granted  atodente  immunity  in  wrongs 
doing  were  done  away.  'Seeing,'  he  aaya,  'that  we  deaire  that  Innocence  ahall 
defend  ua  rather  than  privilege,  we  think  that  each  person  of  the  university  ahould 
answer  before  the  provost  and  bailies  ot  each  town  where  the  univeraities  are, 
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of  all  the  crimes  whereof  they  are  aocoaed,  only  that  the  Bector  be  afisessor  to 
them  in  the  aaid  actions.' 

The  support  of  the  schools  was  to  come  from  one-thini  of  the  old  property 
of  the  church.  Oat  of  this  third  part  of  the  old  church  rerenues,  Knox  pro- 
posed to  pay  a  certain  fixed  salary  to  each  parish  and  burgh  schoohnaster,  and 
to  giro  him  besides  an  allowance  for  teacbmg  those  children  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  pay  fees;  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  middle-class 
schools  or  colleges^  and  to  give  a  certain  number  of  buraaries  to  enable  poor 
boys  to  go  ou  with  their  education  if  they  seem  fit  for  it ;  and  to  support  the 
whole  of  the  university  expenses,  indudtng  tlie  salaries  of  principals,  regents^ 
readers,  and  servants,  and  the  bursaries  or  scholarships  given  to  encourage  de- 
serving stadents.  The  property  of  the  old  Scottish  church  was  so  extensive, 
that  had  Knox  got  the  third  of  it  for  educational  purposes,  Scotland  would  have 
had  the  wealthiest,  instead  of  the  poorest,  educational  endowments  of  any  coun- 
try. But  at  this  point  Knox's  scheme  broke  down  entirely.  The  robber  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  had  got  possession  of  the  old  church  lands,  and  reAiaed  to 
give  tliem  up  or  any  part  of  them. 

Commiasian  of  1696. 

The  act  of  1695,  appointing  the  commission  of  sixty  members,  begins  by  re- 
citing the  need  of  inquiry  to  insure  that  all  who  hold  office  in  the  universities 
should  be  *  piousr  able,  and  well  affected ;'  or,  as  it  goes  on  to  define  these  quali- 
ties^ 'should  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith,  swear  allegiance  to  their  present 
mijesties,  and  be  of  good  and  sufficient  literature.'  All  who  do  not  fulfill  these 
conditions,  the  commissioners  are  enjoined  *  to  purge  out  and  remove.'  The 
commissioners  are  to  have  power  to  issue  'instructions  and  injunctions  as  they 
shall  think  fit  to  give  them;'  and  lastly,  this  commission  *is  to  endure  aye  and 
while  their  majesties  shall  recall  and  discharge  the  same'  (sic). 

On  the  task  thus  appointed,  the  oommissionere  went  to  work  in  a  most 
thorough  manner.  Not  a  rule  or  regulation  apparently  was  free  fix>m  their  in- 
trospection and  criticism :  Srom  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  by  the  officers 
of  the  cdlege,  down  to  the  hours  at  which  the  students  were  to  be  in  their 
chambers,  and  the  proficiency  which  the  Bcfjant^  were  expected  to  show  on 
entrance,  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  passed  in  review.  Some  of  their  regu- 
lations are  both  practical  and  usefhl.  No  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  unirei^ 
sities  witliout  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Punctual  attend- 
ance and  strict  discipline  are  enforeed.  To  prevent  'vagrancy  and  vice,'  the 
students  are  to  wear  red  gown%  the  regents  (or  masters)  gowns  of  black.  The 
bebdomadar  is  to  *  lye  in  the  college,'  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  behavior  of 
the  students.  Moving  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  dass  is  not  to  be  possible  except 
on  condition  of  due  proficiency.  There  is  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  revenues  of 
the  universities.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which  the  commissioners  inter- 
fered, and  with  which  they  were  hardly  very  well  fitted  to  deal.  It  had  all  along 
been  the  habit  in  the  Scotch  universities  that  there  should  be  four  regents^  who 
were  responsible  for  all  the  teaching  in  each  collegei  The  course  extended  over 
four  years,  to  which  the  names  of  Bc^nSj  SemU,  Baehdor9^  and  Magistrands 
were  applied.  The  four  regents  took  the  Bajans  by  turns,  and  carried  them  on 
through  their  course  until  they  ended  their  Magistrand's  year  and  became  grad- 

*  Thia  is  a  word  formeriy  in  oommon  aw  in  all  the  Beotch  UoivartUiM,  now  ahnoat  fbttfOdut. 
It  denoted  the  meroben  of  the  junior  elaaei,  end  is  probmblj  «  eorrapUon  of  FagmUj  tikoM  eiti- 
sent  of  the  Civis  Acaitmita  who  w«ra  yet  new  to  her  Mafes  and  ^t^"^  f^<ii°  ^  country. 
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nates.  Ab  each  Tetr  had  its  own  preecribed  anhjeot,  this  involyed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  aaljectB  embraced  in  the  cniricalam  on  the  part  of  the  regent; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  made  it  probable  that  the  regent  had  no  more 
than  a  general  acquaintance  with  any.  To  a  certam  extent,  the  commissioners 
were  consdons  of  this  defect,  but  they  provided  only  a  partial  remedy.  They 
recommended  that  there  should  be  a  *  fixed  regent'  for  the  Greelc  clus,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  teach  the  students  of  one  year  only,  and  to  teach  them 
nothing  but  Greek.  To  this  most  of  the  universities  objected,  but  none  more 
than  the  University  of  Glasgow.  This  goes,  they  seem  to  say,  either  too  far,  or 
not  fiur  enough.  It  implies  a  slight  on  our  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  we  be- : 
lieve  to  be  undeserved.  But  if  it  is  to  be  partially  carried  out,  let  it  be  done  in 
full.  'With  all  submission,'  they  go  on,  'the  pluralitie  of  our  number  here  doe  . 
think  the  fixation  of  all  classes  in  everie  universitie  verie  necessarie;'  and  they 
proceed  to  give  their  reasons.  It  prevents  jealousy  and  animosity  between  the 
regents :  men,  besides,  'are  more  fit  for  teaching  that  part  allotted  to  them,  than 
by  this  ambalatorie  way  ^ey  can  be.*  In  this  suggestion,  the  *  masters  of  the 
Oollege  of  Glasgow  *  hit  upon  the  very  point  on  whidi  the  future  character  of 
the  Scotch  universities  was  in  »  great  degree  to  hinge.  The  regents  were  evi- 
dently like  the  tutors  in  an  English  university.  They  had  a  Certain  number  of 
students  to  look  after:  they  superintended  all  their  work :  they  gave  their  per- 
sonal advice  and  help:  but  they  did  not  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  gateway  of 
some  special  domain  of  knowledge,  to  deeper  researches  in  which  they  might 
open  the  way.  When  the  regents  ceased  to  rear  the  Bigan  up  to  the  Magis- 
trand,  when  they  were  allocated  to  one  special  branch  of  learnings  they  then 
ceased  to  be  tahrs,  and  became  profeaaora,  and  the  first  hint  of  the  change 
comes  in  this  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Glasgow  University,  addresaed  to  the 
commissioners  of  1696. 

But  the  interference  of  the  oommissioners  with  the  studies  of  tlie  universities 
did  not'end  here.  The  regents  they  recommend  are  not  to  be  appointed  with- 
out standing  a  competition  by  anyone  who  may  challenge  their  claim ;  and  this 
daim  is  to  be  made  good  only  'by  dispute  and  programme  in  case  of  competi- 
tion.' Whether  this  would  attract  the  best  masters  of  higher  learning  may  well 
be  doubted,  but  more  than  this  was  to  be  taken  into  account  in  making  these  ap- 
pointments. '  Not  only  the  abilities  and  learning  of  the  parties '  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, 'but  also  their  piety,  good  life  and  conversation,  prudence,  fitness  for 
the  place,  affection  for  the  government  of  Church  and  State  now  established, 
and  other  good  qualificatk>ns  complexly.'  In  other  words,  a  good  political  ad* 
herent  would  run  the  best  chance  of  appointment,  and  the  commission  manages 
to  say  so  pretty  plainly. 

Thus  appointed,  the  regents  are  to  teach  what  they  are  told,  and  no  more. 
In  the  first  year,  Greek,  and  it  ak>ne^  is  to  be  taught;  in  the  second  [gemi  or 
samen)  year,  'Logicks,  without  mixture  of  what  concerns  Metaphysicks;'  in  the 
third,  'Ethicks,  general  and  spedall;'  and  in  the  fourth,  'Speciall  physioks  and 
pneumatologia  (psychology).'  More  than  this,  the  students  are  ndt  to  spend 
their  time  'in  writing  their  courses  of  philosophy  in  their  class,'  but  there  is  to 
be  'printed  an  uniform  course  of  philosophy,  to  be  hereafter  taught  in  all  the 
coUeges.'  It  is  tliis  last  restrictwn,  as  w,ell  as  the  banishment  of  metaphysics, 
that  chiefly  rouses  the  discontent,  ss  far  as  they  dare  show  it,  of  the  tmiversi- 
ties.  Glasgow,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  ready  to  submit  to  it ;  and  in  their 
overture,  the  masters  of  that  university  even  hint  that  it  might  be  well  to  assign 
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to  Mch  nntTmiiy  Iti  own  BpecSal  8iil^feefe-4ogio  and  mtaphyBios  (tbegr  ol^feefc 
to  give  op  the  bitter)  to  one;  ethioi  to  another;  pbTiios  to  a  third ;  and  to  * 
fourth,  matbematioa. 

But  Bdinbuif;h  and  8t  Andrews  employ  both  ezpoetaiatioa  and  banter  to 
meet  the  propoeal.  'We  indeed  approTe,'  aaya  8t  Andrewi,  *that  maetera  be 
not  allowed  to  teach  or  vent  erron^  or  dangeiooa  prinoiplea^  and  are  aura  none 
can  be  ohaiigod  npon  ua.'  Bot  this  ia  a  different  matter  finom  hariDg  a  printed 
ooorse,  i^ich  is  to  supply  irregolaiitj  of  attendance^  to  Umit  the  teacher,  and 
through  which  students  may  trust  to  *the  help  of  oountiy  pedants^  ,  ,  .  which 
may  in  a  short  time  bring  schools  in  contempt,  and  multiidy  dnnoea  in  the  name 
of  scholare.  We  think  it  hard,*  thej  say,  *to  stint  or  confine  from  improving 
notions  and  inventions  in  matters  merely  philosophic  seeing  men  soon  and 
often  alter  their  thoughta.'  Then  aa  to  writing  the  dictates.  'To  write,'  they 
say,  Ms  not  altogether  in  vain;  many  remember  things  the  better  (that)  th^ 
write  them,  and  students  should  not  be  dry-fingered.'  But  it  is  the  banter 
of  Edinburgh  which  is  most  amusing.  *  We  heartily  eoncor  in  your  lordships' 
suggestions,'  they  say,  'not  doubting  but  your  lordships  will  at  the  same  time 
be  careful  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  wfaidi  attend  all  changes,  and  may  at- 
tend this  change  of  the  method  of  learning.'  The  worst  of  it  is  that  no  such 
' oompleat  system  of  philosophy '  is  quite  ready  to  their  hand.  'We  know  one 
indeed,  the  PhQomphia  vtitm  et  nova^  but  (this  to  a  Parliamentary  commission  in 
1696)  it  is  done  by  a  Popish  author,  and  smells  rank  of  that  religion.  Though 
it  be  a  pretty  book,  yet  it  can  not  be  the  standard  to  be  taught,  laboring  with 
obscurity,  unintelligible  by  youths;  short  in  the  topicka,  running  out  into  di- 
gressions idly,  and  makbig  use  (horrible  to  say  t)  of  Protestant  aiguments  u 
examples  of  sophisms.'  The  oommissionen  were  surely  not  thinking  of  this? 
But '  Dorodon,  bis  logicks  are  too  prolix ;  Burgesdick*s  logicks  hardly  deserve 
the  name.'  It  can  not  be  '  Henry  Moor's  ethicks,'  they  are  '  grossly  Arminian.' 
Mr.  Gteuen,  *  he  is  prolix  in  his  didactidcs.  Le  Cleric  is  merely  soeptieall.'  For 
Descartes,  'and  others  of  his  gang,'  they  have  each  and  all  their  own  inoon- 
veniences.  '  So,  upon  the  whole,  we  can  not  think  of  any  coum  of  philosophy 
extant  sufficient  to  be  taught  So  perhaps  we  miglit  humbly  suggest  that  the 
present  method  be  kept  until  your  lordships^  in  your  wisdom,  can  supply  us 
with  one  complete  printed  course.' 

Commissum  of  1826  and  1830— .Mw  OommiBSioHf  1877. 

Under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry  in  1826,  a  Boyal  Ck)mmission  was  issued 
and  renewed  in  1830,  which  reported  in  1837  in  four  Iblio  volumen^  fiiU  of  ma- 
terial for  a  history  of  the  univerritles,  and  wise  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment These  suggestions  were  considered,  and  entered  into  the  act  of  1858, 
and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  that  act  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  universities.  By  that  act  subscription  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  abolished,  and  the  headships  of  the  universities  were  no 
longer  made  prises  of  the  National  Church,  and  the  administration  of  each 
university  was  greatly  simplified. 

The  new  Commission  of  1876,  is  composed  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  two  members  of  the  Collie  of  Justice,  the  Lord  Advocate,  the 
Duke  of  Buocleuch,  Sir  William  Maxwell,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow; Dr.  Lyon  Playfidr,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Fronde  and  Mr. 
Huxley,  who  have  been  Lord  Bectora  of  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen. 
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DinrsBEvcDES  nr  inqi^ibh  Am>  bootoh  unitibsitiks.* 
1.  Jheir  Preparaiory  Schools  and  Teachers, 
KumerooB  as  are  the  undergraduates  at  the  English  universities  who  do  not 
come  from  the  public  schools,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  the  tono 
of  the  universities  is  taken  from  that  of  the  public  schools.  The  English  pub- 
lic school-boy  lives  again  at  Oxford  in  the  clique  belonging  to  his  own  school; 
the  social  usageSi  the  very  phraseology,  the  standard  of  attainment,  all  are  in 
the  main  colored  by  public  school  life.  In  some  cases  an  even  closer  tie  exists^ 
such  as  tliat  between  Eton  and  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  or  between  Win- 
chester and  New  college  in  Oxford.  The  Eton  foundationer  looks  to  King's  as 
the  natural  goal  of  his  school  life ;  the  Winchester  boy  emerges  in  Oxford  into 
the  society  of  those  who  have  been  his  compeers,  only  a  year  removed,  at 
school  In  all  oases,  the  tone  alike  of  lecture-room  and  of  society  is  a  reflection 
of  that  of  the  schools.  But  while  this  gives  a  certain  uniformity,  it  also  in- 
sures in  the  main  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  The  universities  can  count 
with  certainty  upon  a  supply  of  fairly  educated  youths,  possessing  an  average 
standard  of  intelligence,  although  perhaps  endued  with  a  certain  monotony  of 
tone  and  thought  But  this  is  not  all  that  the  public  schools  do  for  the  univer- 
sities. They  not  only  act  as  their  nurseries,  they  also  afford  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  more  or  less  lucrative  poets  to  which  a  training  at  the  universities  is  the 
recognized  stepping-stone.  The  universities  possess  no  more  unassailable 
source  of  indirect  patronage  than  that  which  is  open  to  them  in  the  public 
schools.  No  instrument  by  which  they  can  affect  the  broad  middle  stratum 
of  society  is  more  powerful  than  this,  whereby  they  form  the  center,  as  it  were, 
toward  which  the  whole  energies  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  tending,  and  the  single  source  from  whicli  the  staff  of  the  public  schools  is 
recruited.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  may  be  defective:  granted  that  it  is 
so,  the  existence  of  such  deficiency  is  recognized  by  the  universities  in  tolerat- 
ing the  poll  or  pass  degree.  But  the  fiict  that  it  reaches,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
average,  enables  tlie  universities  to  take  for  granted  in  those  who  come  to  them 
a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
ordinary  university  curriculum. 

the  Parochial  Sehoobruukr. 
The  type  oC  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster,  the  wonderment  of  the  villagers  *that 
one  small  head  oould  cany  all  he  knew,'  was  far  more  oonunon  in  Scotland  than 
in  England.  His  salary,  it  is  true,  was  of  the  soantiest  Some  £40  or  £50  a 
year,  with  a  scrap  of  cabbage  garden  and  a  very  modest  house^  constituted  the 
utmost  emoluments  of  his  ofiloe.  His  work  was  hard,  and  his  days  were  spent 
in  the  dose  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  schod-room,  where  his  attention  was 
mostly  engaged  in  wielding  the  *taw8,'  or  indoctrinating  the  urchins  of  the  vil- 
lage into  the  mysteries  of  tlieir  dog-eared  primers.  But  it  was  not  without  its 
charms  in  a  country  whksb  has  alwi^  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of  men  ready 
to  accept  an  ascetic  mdependence  rather  than  well-cushioned  subordination. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  Us  own  master.  His  tenure  of  boose  and  yard  was 
freehold ;  his  possession  could  only  be  disturbed  by  oostly  process  of  law,  and 
even  then  only  on  the  assignment  and  the  proof  of  unanswerable  reasons. 
Next  to  the  laird  and  the  minister,  h\a  was  the  most  respectable  poeition  in  the 
village.    He  oombined  with  the  duties  of  pedagogue  many  offices,  which  though 

•  BrUiek  i^fmrttrig  Bmritm,  Apdl.  U77. 
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they  brought  him  in  little  or  no  monej,  yet  brought  him  much  influence  and  oon- 
(^deration.  As  Session  Clerk,  he  generally  held  the  ear  of  the  minister.  As 
Inspector  of  the  Poor,  he  held  a  certain  quasi-magisterial  authority.  Aa  a 
ruling  elder,  he  had  the  privilege  of  regularly-recurring  ioyitaUons  to  the  manse^ 
and  his  voice  might  even  be  heard  in  the  deliberations  of  the  presbytery,  or  his 
form  be  seen  in  the  annual  procession  of  the  black  coats  up  the  high  street 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  General  Assembly  HalL  Above  all,  his  was  a  *  sinecure' 
in  the  highest  sense.  His  wants  were  few,  and  care  could  seldom  cross  the 
gateway  of  his  little  garden.  His  ambition  was  best  gratified  if  the  scholarship 
of  some  village  hopeflil,  the  product  of  long  and  weary  hours  of  the  soon-to- 
be-forgotten  dominie^s  labors,  brought  home  honor  for  himself  and  his  old  school 
after  the  annual  spring  prize-givings  at  the  Scotch  universities. 

But  whatever  the  reward,  the  work  this  primitive  type  of  schoolmaster  did 
for  the  Scotch  universities  was  invaluable.  By  him  had  been  trained  a  few 
of  the  *  pregnant  spirits,*  as  an  old  college  paper  calls  them,  amongst  tlie  crowds 
of  students  who  each  autumn  flocked  to  the  class-rooms  of  Ghisgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, where  personal  teaching  or  supervision  was  a  thing  impossible.  From 
him  and  the  stray  students  of  his  training  were  gained  those  habits  of  study, 
and  that  love  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  which  made  a  spirit  of  quaint  and 
unworldly  enthusiasm  not  unknown  in  the  Scotch  universities.  From  him  came 
that  spirit  of  almost  precocious  independence  of  thought  which  constant  and 
individual  association  with  an  older  mind  generally  gives.  He  could  often  pride 
himself  in  being  an  ahtmnvs*  of  some  one  of  the  universities,  and  in  preparing 
his  spedal  pupils,  he  studied  most  dutifully  the  wants  of  his  Alma  McUer. 

The  disappearance  of  the  old  type  of  the  parish  schoolmaster  has  cut  away 
fit>m  the  universities  their  best  source  for  such  tramed  material  as  they  formerly 
possessed.  On  systematic  secondary  education  they  could  at  no  time  rely. 
But  they  might  at  least  reckon  on  a  certain  supply  of  vigorous  intelligence, 
trained  according  to  the  diverse  idiosyncrasies  of  teacher  or  pupil.  On  the  con- 
stant fiiction  which  the  intercourse  of  such  diverse  elements  produced,  on  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  half-digested  information  which  the  Scotch  student  some- 
times possessed,  on  his  habituation  to  firee  and  original  independence  of  thought, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Scotch  univereity  turned. 
But  of  late  years  that  independent,  albeit  erratic,  culture  has  gone,  and  yet  no 
systematic  training  has  come  to  take  its  place.  Secondary  education  in  Scot- 
land languishes,  not  firom  want  of  material,  not  fVom  indiflfbrence  as  to  its  valuer 
but  simply  because  that  class  upon  whose  almost  gratuitous  and  fltftil  assistance 
it  depended  has  been  turned  to  other  work.  No  village  schoolmaster  now  could 
find  time  to  prepare  one  or  two  special  pupils  for  the  universities.  His  time 
would  be  wasted ;  the  average  of  his  school  would  be  lowered ;  the  year  would 
end  with  the  disaster  of  an  unfavorable  report ;  and  he  ^  nght  deservedly,  as 
neglecting  the  duty  which  is  properly  his,  find  hhnself  case  adrift  by  ap  unsym- 
pathetic School  Board  as  *  incompetent,  unfit,  and  inefficient*  The  woris  of  his 
profession  now  lies  elsewhere,  and  he  has  plenty  of  mastera  ready  to  see  that  it 
is  performed.  But  meantime  the  universities  suffer.  They  have  to  stoop  to  the 
level  of  their  students.    The  Greek  profhssor  at  Glasgow  has  to  initiate  hia 

*  Itt  an  intMwtinf  ratsni  pubUilMd  Is  Um  Report  of  1837,  w  find  thmt  58S  psrithM  hav«  pico- 
cbial  tetebOTi  of  uniTenity  tntning ,  agaiost  941  pariibet  wboM  teachm  kava  not  had  soeh  tiaia- 
iof.    Dated  18S7 :  a  similar  Ntom  in  1877  would  show  a  itiEnge  Torenal  of  ofreuaMtancei. 
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Jtmtor  ckas— or  l>ioiie»— into  the  Greek  Alphabet.  To  do  this  for  a  mixed 
due  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  studentSi  of  all  agee^  of  all  degrees  of  mental 
training,  of  all  capadtieSi  is  not  only  an  nnoongenial,  it  is  also  a  hopeless  task. 
It  evidentlj  renders  impossible  the  achievement  of  any  high  standard  of  schol- 
arship before  the  end  of  the  three  years'  course ;  and  as  a  ihct,  the  Greek  gram- 
mar, a  Tery  small  amoont  of  Greek  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  it,  it 
may  be,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  a  book  of  Thacydides^  and  a  Greek  play,  is  the 
measure  of  their  aohievementB  in  Greek  literature  to  the  bulk  eren  of  the  bet- 
ter studenta  The  institution  of  the  elementary  Greek  class  is  not  a  new  one^ 
nor  is  the  complaint  of  its  necessity  urged  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years; 
but  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  that  preliminary  training  which  the  old  parochial 
schoolmasters  fiimished  to  a  few  students,  and  which  more  or  less  leavened  the 
whole  mass,  has  both  made  the  necessity  greater,  and  the  demand  for  a  remedy 
more  urgent  It  is  true  tiiat  a  scattered  few,  whose  training  has  been  more 
systematic^  come  from  the  two  or  three  schools  in  the  principal  cities  where  the 
system  has  been  modeled  nK>re  or  less  on  that  of  the  English  public  schools ; 
but  it  is  not  they  who  give  the  tone  to  the  univeraitieB^  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should.  However  well  trained  as  school-boys,  they  are  school- 
boys only ;  the  sturdy  independence,  the  valuable,  though  uncouth,  originality 
which  the  typical  Scotch  student  often  possesses,  is  not  theirs.  The  pity  would 
be  less  did  the  Scotch  universitiee  feel  only  that  they  were  obliged  to  open  their 
doors  to  ill-trained  school-boys ;  but  this  is  not  alL  Plenty  of  good  material  is 
there,  only  it  is  often  thrown  away  for  want  of  a  certain  preliminary  training. 
Plenty  of  ardor  for  study,  plenty  of  earnestness  in  aim,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scotch  student,  but  the  opportunity  oomes  too  late,  and  the  university  professor 
only  feels  himself  impotent  to  retrieve  the  omissions  whose  ill  eflbcts  he  sees  so 

clearly. 

8.  College  or  DometUc  Life  of  the  Student 
The  contrast  between  the  two  systems  is  even  more  marked  when  we  begin 
to  look  at  the  life  of  the  student  hi  each  oountiy.  It  is  a  contrast  visible  in  the 
very  name.  The  youth  of  fourteen  or  upward  at  Glasgow  finds  himself  m  pos- 
session of  the  dignified  title  of  'student;'  his  compeer  at  Oxford,  never  less  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  is  only  '  tlie  undeiigraduate.'  Let  us  picture  the  lifo  of  a 
country  student  at  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  situated  perhaps  in  the  center 
of  a  large,  commercial  town.  Once  settled  in  a  lodging  in  one  of  the  crowded 
tlioroughfores,  his  first  acquaintance  vrith  the  university  is  in  the  purchase  of  his 
matriculation  and  class  ticket,  a  transaction  carried  out  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  if  he  were  paying  a  railway  fiure  or  securing  a  seat  at  a  theater. 
From  the  college  notices  he  learns  when  the  dass  opens,  and  at  the  hour — ^it 
may  be  eight  o'dock  on  a  November  morning — he  reaches  the  door  of  the  lec- 
ture-room from  his  lodging  in  the  town.  He  must  find  his  own  pbice  in  a 
crowd  of  well  nigh  two  hundred  students,  and  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  that 
he  be  punctual  in  his  attendance.  For  four  minutes  after  the  hour  the  bdl  con- 
tinues to  ring ;  but  the  instant  that  it  ceases,  though  his  foot  may  be  on  the  last 
step  of  the  staircase,  a  grimly  humorous  janitor  doses  the  door  in  his  foce,  and 
perhaps,  with  a  free  and  easy  jocularity,  indulges  in  a  little  sarcasm  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  roll  is  called,  the  woric  of  the  dass  arranged,  and  the  routine  which 
is  to  be  repeated  for  five  or  six  months  begins.  The  hour  passed,  he  leaves  the 
room,  and  after  one  or  two  houn  of  the  same  sort  in  other  class-rooms,  he  is,  so 
far  as  the  college  is  oonoemed,  left  to  hhnsdf  for  the  day.    Ko  attempt  at  moral 
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discipline,  no  attempi  at  tutorial  gmdaaoe  or  twiitanois  no  attenpt  to  ioilva 
that  some  part  of  tha  daj  is  given  to  priTste  woit^  is  ever  thought  of.  Bo  lat 
as  the  ooUege  aathoritles  are  oonoened,  he  is  free  to  mttiato  hiaiself  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  tavern  life  of  the  dtf  »  In  the  caaa  of  Qlaagow,  only  rery  re- 
cent changes  hare  ranoved  the  dangerous  attracCunis  of  that  life  from  the  Tsiy 
precincts  of  the  university.  In  many  oases,  the  student's  Mging  must  still  be 
in  neighborhoods  where  they  abound,  and  for  all  they  are  within  ea^  dis^ 
tanoe.  The  young  student's  flnt  introduction  to  the  gateway  of  higher  leam*> 
ing  is  blended  with  no  impressive  aaKwiations.  The  huny  and  bustle  of  tbo 
ct^  crowds  in  upon  the  college^  and  save  for  the  hour  or  two  when  he  is  pres- 
ent at  lecture,  he  Is  in  the  mtdst  of  ct^  life.  Learning  dwells  in  no  shady 
quadrangles;  no  graces  of  architecture  oarry  bade  has  imagination  insensibly  to 
the  hallowed  aawouitionb  and  the  longnirawn  sympathy  of  the  past  Four  can* 
tunes  of  univeraity  history  lie  behind  hun,  but  they  have  been  centuries  in 
which  advenity  has  been  mingled  in  no  small  degree  with  a  scanty  and  rare 
prosperity.  The  continuity  of  their  history  has  more  than  once  been  roughly 
broken.  They  have  left  no  relics  to  toll  of  the  devotion  which  a  home  of  learn* 
ing  could  inspire.    The  '  pious  founder '  is  oonspiouoos  only  by  his  rarity. 

The  Sooteh  stadent  is  a  strsnger,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  the  influences  that 
university  life,  under  happier  or  more  congenial  cireomstances,  nugfat  give,  but 
he  deserves  abundant  pniM  in  that  he  gains  so  much  from  the  little  that  ia 
given  him.  That  bradng  atmosphere  of  self-dependence,  that  pressing  neoe^ 
sity  for  exertion  and  for  self-denial,  is  to  him  the  air  in  which  he  best  thrivea. 

When  he  Joins  the  university,  the  student  does  not  enroll  hunself  the  mem- 
ber of  a  college  which  claims  to  diaposa  of  some  three  or  feur  years  of  his  lifeu 
He  pays  a  fbe  lor  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  connection  with 
the  university  ceases  until  it  is  renewed  afresh  the  next  year.  When,  how,  or 
indeed  whether  at  all,  he  proceed  to  his  degree,  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  judg^ 
ment  But  at  the  end  of  each  coU^^e  session,  the  rewards  for  eminence  in  the 
classes  are  dispensed  aooordhig  to  the  votes  of  the  students,  who  are  thus  con* 
stituted  Judges  over  thebr  fellows ;  and  the  prises  thus  a^f  udged  are  distributed, 
in  the  case  of  Olssgow,  at  a  public  meeting,  which  answers  in  some  degree  to 
the  *  Lanreation  *  ceremony  of  old  days.  Nay,  more  than  this,  the  highest  hon* 
orary  oflSce  in  connection  with  each  university— an  honor  which,  troublesome 
as  it  must  often  be,  has  been  held  and  prised  by  a  long  line  of  the  greatest 
names  amongst  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  orators  of  Great  Britain— is  dispensed 
according  to  the  votes  of  the  students  assembled  In  the  OomUta  of  four  nations. 
Once  every  two  or  three  years,  the  college  walls  are  plastered  with  electioneer- 
ing squibs,  and  an  electoral  contest,  turning  generally  on  political  principles, 
and  conducted  with  all  the  addlty  of  emulation  whidi  might  be  expected  where 
material  interests  are  at  stake,  agitates  for  weeks  the  bosoms  of  the  youthful  con- 
stituency. Nor  is  the  office  of  Lord  Rector  one  merdy  honorary.  He  may  play 
a  very  important  part,  both  in  directing  the  government  and  dispensing  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  university ;  and  yet  all  attempts  to  wrest  the  dectkm  from  the 
students  have  felled. 

CoOege  Life  in  Bnglmd. 

Contrast  with  this  the  life  of  the  English  Univerdty.  There  the  undergrad* 
uate  finds  college  life  take  hold  of  him,  even  beforo  Its  educationd  work  begins. 
His  lodging,  his  mode  of  life,  his  sodety,  are  all  to  be  found  within  the  walls 
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of  the  college.  The  few  non-coUegiate  stndenta  hare  had  no  such  effect  ia 
modifying  the  tone  of  either  uniyersitj  as  to  make  them  anj^  thing  more  than  a 
rare  exception.  The  man  of  the  undergraduates  still  come,  and  still  must  con- 
tinue to  come,  under  the  influence  of  college  life.  Before  a  lecture  is  attended, 
before  an  hour's  work  has  been  done,  the  associations  of  the  place,  its  rules,  its 
eeremonies,  its  obeervaacea,  have  in8eBBib)3r  doasd  in  upon  hira.  He  must  pass 
•  qualifying  examination,  in  parts  so  simple  lh«t  meet  Seoteh  students  would 
oonsider  it  to  be  something  of  a  degradation,  and  yet  demanding  a  fixed  and 
imperatire  modieam  in  eertaia  diteotionsb  which,  with  his  ctofoctire  preliminary 
Induing,  that  student  might  find  it  hard  to  saJbiaQr.  The  rules  and  hours  for 
leaving  collegia  the  morning  roll-call  or  chapel,  the  common  meal,  the  half- 
official  bedmaker  or  scout,  all  impress  the  fireshmaa  with  tho  fact,  before  his  flist 
daj  is  done,  that  he  is  the  member  of  a  monastio  and  disciplined  institutioa. 
He  must  acquiesce  in  an  unwritten  social  oode,  not  severe  indeed,  but  unbend* 
ing  in  its  strictness.  His  very  amusements  are  regulated  for  him.  When 
attendance  at  lecture  begins,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  same  life.  In  some  room 
— perhaps  a  special  lecture-room — but  more  likelj  the  sitting-room  of  the  lec- 
turer or  tutor,  the  audience  of  iv  few  undergraduates  assembles.  They  dispose 
themselves  round  the  table,  and  the  lecture  is  delivered  in  a  half  conversational 
way.  The  professorial  lectures  in  connection  with  the  university  are  of  course 
different;  but  form  only  a  slight  element  in  undergraduate  life.  Besides  these 
half  conversational  lectures  aforesaid,  he  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
college,  who  is  answerable  for  the  lectures  he  attends,  for  the  amount  of  read- 
ing he  manages  to  accomplish,  and  for  his  general  amenableness  to  discipline. 
In  this  bond  lies  one  of  the  most  valuaUe,  and  at  the  same  time  most  cha»o- 
teristic,  parts  of  college  lift  at  Oxford:  the  student  is  noc  isolated,  but  foels  him^ 
aelf  the  member  of  a  regulated  eommuntty,  and  the  special  charge  of  one,  at 
least,  of  those  who  lead  it  Beyond  theee  minor  regulations,  the  contrast  be> 
tween  the  two  university  systems  widens  and  deepens  aawo  come  to  the  larger 
cange  of  associations  comprised  in  the  life  of  an  English  undergraduate.  He 
must  be  dull  of  imagination-^^perbaps  he  is  often  dull  of  imagination — to  fed 
no  impulse  stirred  by  all  the  historic  past  of  which  the  life  around  him  appears 
only  the  outcome  of  to-day.  The  quiet  and  scholastic  dignity  of  the  college 
.precincts,  the  slowly  amassed  treasures  which  learning  has  gathered  round  her 
as  the  offerings  of  ages,  the  memories  of  the  past  brought  home  by  the  prefr- 
•ttce  of  the  scenes  in  which  that  past  seems  still  to  live,  all  this  has  an  influence 
none  the  less  telling  because  often  drawn  in  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient.  It  may  be  that  all  this  is  only  the  fetichism  of  learning  or  education, 
that  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  sublimated  superslitioa  But  we  must  be  fotgiven 
if  we  cling  to  those  associations  which  an  English  univeraity  can  still  give,  if  we 
find  sbmething  in  the  possession  of  a  dignifled  history  and  a  fitting  home  which 
deepens  a  love  in  Itself  not  unworthy,  nor  likely,  even  if  ignoble^  to  endure  too 
permanently  amidst  the  opposite  influences  that  must  soon  assail  it 

Bright,  indeed,  would  be  the  hopes  for  Scottish  learnings,  if  one,  at  least,  among 
her  seats — say  tho  oldest,  and  that  least  pressed  by  the  hurry  and  the  bustle 
of  our  time— were  to  gam  saoh  m  febric ;  not  of  ffKidy  splendor,  but  worthy 
of  a  past  so  dignified,  though  so  austere  as  hera  A  new  light  would  rise  upon 
that  northern  sbore^  to  leplaAe  that  whiob  sbona  agea  back  from  tba  bomished 
X9Qi  of  her  cathedral 
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Th^  Redorsh^ch-'Iia  Liieratuin. 

The  office  of  Rector,  the  direct  representative  of  the  student^B  interest 
in  the  administration  of  University  affairs,  is  now  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
although  an  officer  simOarly  elected  helonged  to  the  old  Continental  Uni- 
versities,— as  the  arbiter  in  quarrels  between  students,  and  between  pro- 
fessors and  students,  such  matters  belonged  to  the  Rector's  Courts  and 
any  severe  sentence,  such  as  rustication  and  expulsion,  could  be  pro- 
nounced only  by  the  Rector.  It  became  incorporated  into  the  organisa- 
tion of  Glasgow  because  in  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  oonstitutixig 
a  general  study,  the  new  institution  was  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  the  same  way, 
and  at  an  earlier  date,  the  University  of  St  Andrews  was  modeled 
after  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  the  Rector  was  chosen  by  the  four 
procurators  who  represented  the  four  nations  into  which  the  students 
were  divided  according  to  the  districts  from  which  they  came.  Edin- 
burgh did  not  possess  a  Rector  in  1858. 

The  office  has  been  filled  from  time  to  time  by  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  has  been  improved 
by  the  utterance  of  noble  sentiments  fitly  expressed,  and  through  the 
press,  addressed  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  biographer  (Dr.  Beattie)  of  Thomas  Campbell  has  devoted  a  chap- 
ter to  the  poet's  Rectorship  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1826  to 
1829,  some  extracts  from  which  will  throw  light  on  the  functions  of  this 
office,  to  which  the  Scotch  students  are  much  attached.  The  poet  re- 
gards his  election,  over  Mr.  Canning,  the  popular  Tory  orator  and 
statesman,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  after  a  heated  canvass,  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  four  nations,  'as  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.* 

The  mijori^  of  the  professors  having  agreed  to  support  Mr.  Canning:,  one  of 
the  rival  candidates,  employed  all  their  inflaence  to  secure  his  election.  The 
'Nations,'  however,  mustered  very  strong  in  support  of  Campbell;  he  was  ex- 
tolled as  the  beau-ideal  of  a  patriot,  a  poet,  a  British  classic — above  all,  as  one 
of  themselves — a  son  of  the  same  Alma  Mater ;  the  only  man  living  who  could 
fill  the  office  with  dignity,  and  restore  the  'invaded  rights'  of  bis  constituents! 
It  is  amusing,  at  this  day,  to  peruse  the  clever  and  often  caustic  arguments  by 
which  his  claims  were  vindicated  '  against  all  comers.'  The  enthusiasm  called 
forth  on  the  occasion  was  shared  by  most  of  the  young  talent  in  tlie  University; 
and,  though  tinctured  with  much  amiable  extravagance,  the  speeches,  in  praise, 
or  in  defense  of  Campbell,  were  often  eloquent,  and  in  every  instance  triumph- 
ant Every  hour  the  tide  flowed  more  strongly  in  his  favor;  every  meeting 
brought  new  volunteers  to  his  standard — 'hoisting  counter  placards,  and  shout- 
ing their  lo-paeana  over  the  College  Green.'  One  of  the  ardent  leaders,  when 
called  upon  to  record  his  vote,  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  and,  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  thundered  out  ^CampbeUP  His  example  was  followed  bv 
nearly  the  whole  body;  and  'this  show  of  hearts,'  as  the  Rector  observed, 
'  made  his  election  a  flattering  distinction — a  sunburst  in  his  experience  of  life 
— for  he  loved  the  College  of  Glasgow,  as  the  home  and  birthplace  of  intellect' 

The  Rector  was  inaugurated  in  April,  1827.  In  a  letter  dated  the 
ISthf  the  new  Rector  writes: — 

I  delivered  my  inaugural  speech  jresterday  with  complete  success ;  the  en- 
thusiasm was  immense.  I  dined  afterward  with  the  professors,  in  the  Faculty, 
with  a  party  of  forty  straogers^  invited  on  my  account . . . 
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I  find  the  Rectorahip  will  be  no  Binecure.  I  have  sat  four  boon  examining 
aooounta,  and  hearing  explanations  fix>m  the  Faculty,  with  Sir  John  Connel,  the 
Bean  of  Faculty,  my  oo>examiner  and  visitor,  to  whom  the  profesaors  are  anx- 
ious to  render  their  accounts. ...    T.  C. 

In  the  pablished  Beminiaeencefi  of  a  Student,  there  is  the  followiog 

notice : — 

I  was  a  student  then,  and  like  others,  was  charmed  mth  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. We  have  had  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  suocessirely  elected 
to  the  oiBce  of  Rector;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
JefRrey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  many  more  celebrated  in  oratory,  science, 
and  general  literature.  I  have  heard  all  their  addresses;  but  none  of  them 
came  up  to  that  of  Thomas  Campbell  Perhaps  we  were  disposed  to  be  enthu- 
siastic, knowing  that  he  was  an  old  gownsman  of  our  own ;  but,  whatever  the 
predisposition  might  have  been,  the  streams  of  eloquence  issued  from  him  and 
carried  us  onward  in  admiration  and  applause  until  poetry  itself  poured  on  us 
like  a  whelming  flood:  a  flood  that  carried  the  soul  captive  in  its  resistless 
power.  To  say  we  applauded,  is  to  say  nothing.  We  evinced  every  qrmptom 
of  respect  and  admiration  from  the  loftiest  tribute,  even  our  tears— drawn  forth 
by  his  eloquent  recollections  of  olden  times— down  to  escorting  him  with  bois- 
terous noise  along  the  public  streets. 

The  *  Rector  Ifagnificus,*  under  daie  of  April  Sfi,  writes : — 

The  professors  have  received  me  with  great  politeness, — the  students  with 
enthusiasm.  The  principal  did  me  the  honor  of  preaching  before  me  yesterday, 
as  Lord  Rector,  in  the  Common  Hall,  where  I  attended  morning  and  evening; 
and  I  am  now  making  the  circuit  of  hearing  the  professors  lecture  in  their  dif- 
ferent classes.  I  am  to  stop  till  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  principal  has  request- 
ed me  to  make  the  valedictory  address,  which  he  usually  delivers  to  the  students 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  session.  Meanwhile,  I  attend  the  Faculty  Hall  daily, 
and,  with  several  of  the  professors,  go  through  an  inspection  of  their  books  and 
records,'*  and  take  notes,  in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  knowing  how  fiir  the 
rights  of  the  students  are  respected,  and  the  vast  fiinds  of  the  college  properlv 
applied.  There  is  great  openness  in  the  conduct  of  the  nrofessors,  and 'a  will- 
ingness to  be  examined  on  all  points,  that  augurs  well  for  them.  They  have 
even  expressed  their  thanks  to  me  for  not  running  away,  like  the  most  of  Rec- 
tors, leaving  their  duties  unftUfliled,  and  the  professors  to  be  calumniated  by  the 
suspicions  of  Uie  students. 

On  the  2lBt  of  May,  Campbell  was  again  in  London,  and  busily  en- 
gaged in  his  two-fold  duties  of  Rector  and  editor.  The  first  of  his  series 
of  *  Letters  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow,'  was  now  sent  to  the  press,  and 
published  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  his  young  constituents. 
These  letters,  on  the  epochs  of  literature,  appeared,  though  not  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  in  '  The  New  Monthly :'  and  confirmed  the  high  impressions 
which  he  had  left  behind  him,  of  taste,  eloquence,  and  classic  erudition. 
His  welcome  from  the  late  scene  of  his  labors  in  Scotland,  was  very  em^ 
phatically  expressed  by  his  IHends  in  London,  whose  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality were  redoubled  on  his  return  to  Seymour  street  But  the  grand 
object  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind,  and  to  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  had  pledged  himself  was  to  investigate  theur  rights,  and  secure  certain 
advantages  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  of  which,  It  was  alledged,  they 
had  been,  hitherto,  uigustly  deprived. 

.  My  170,  lS2t.-- A  goM  medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  composition  in 
jEng^ish  vene^  that  shall  be  executed  by  any  student  In  the  University  of  Glas* 
gow,  before  the  20th  of  January,  1 828.  The  invited  competitors  are  all  students 
who  may  attend  daring  the  ensidng  session.    The  subject  and  the  length  of  the 
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oompositioii  are  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  candidates.  Each  candidate 
will  affix  two  mottoe  to  his  prodtiction,  but  is  not  to  announce  his  name,  in  anj 
other  way  than  in  a  sealed  letter,  aocompanjing  the  poem.  Both  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  principal  of  the  coUege,  A  silver  medal  will  be  giren  fbr 
the  seooud  best  composition,  if  executed  by  any  student  m  the  ^ewned  classes. 

Oct  31.  ...  The  Royal  Commissioners  and  the  Professorsy  enire  tum»^  faaye 
had  a  considerable  difference ;  and  the  former  have  referred  the  point  in  dispute 
to  tlie  Dean  of  IVicuIty  and  myself^  as  Rector.  The  professors,  or  part  of  them, 
at  least,  wished  to  aroid  this  point  being'  arbitrated,  and  to  leare  the  issue  to 
the  Oourt  of  Session. . . .  They  therefore  proposed  replying  to  the  €k>mmissionere 
that  the  point  could  not  be  so  settled,  because  the  Lord  Rector  was  going  bade 
to  London,  and  the  Dean  of  Facnhy  was  out  of  towa  I  went  immediately  to 
the  Faculty,  and  told  them  that  I  rtiould  not  go  to  London,  as  I  intended,  if  I 
oeold  be  of  any  senrice  in  arbitrating  the  matter  in  question ;  and  that  they 
Aust  find  the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  meet  me.  I  shall  thus  save  myself  fVom  aU 
appearance  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  Royal  Oommiasionera  ...  At  this 
erisis,  it  is  of  great  moment,  that,  as  the  friend  and  adrocate  of  the  student^  I 
should  conciliate  the  Commissioners.  After  aU,  I  ibar  my  poor  boys  will  get 
but  scrimp  justice  from  the  royal  risitants. 

Kov.  14. — ^The  whole  students  have  waited  upon  me  in  a  body,  to  announce 
my  re-election  without  one  dissentient  yoice.  Tbey  drew  up,  to  tlie  number  of 
fourteen  hundred,  under  Mr.  Gray'a  windows^  ibUowed  by  crowds  of  the  towns- 
people.' I  harangued  them  from  the  drawing-room  window.  It  would  hare 
cheered  you  to  hear  the  expressions  of  their  enthusiasm. 

JDec^  2S. — I  hare  received  your  kind  letter,  together  with  the  Stndents'  Peti- 
tion and  its  eight  hundred  signatures.  I  wiU  deliver  the  letter  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen^ the  moment  he  ia  come  to  town.  I  need  not  say  what  pleasure  it  gsrss 
ne  to  see  it  so  ably  drawn  up,  and  to  look  back  on  the  manly  conduct  of  mgr 
constituents  at  their  public  meeting.  I  think  the  committee  was  right  in  not 
risking  the  possible  evils  of  delay  by  waiting  fbt  additional  signatures.  The 
▼sry  reluctance  of  a  timid  minority  to  sign  the  appeal,  is  a  powerful  (hough  in- 
direct argument  ia  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  professors^  and  the  absence  of 
those  gentlemen  may  thus  contribute  to  our  success. ...  I  am  neither  pleased, 
Bor  surprised,  at  what  you  t^  me  of  the  Faculty  refosing  you  a  copy  of  the 
ceeords  respecting  the  rights  of  rectorship ;  but  you  may  assure  my  constitoettte 
that  copies  shaU  be  procured  for  you  of  every  paper  that  is  Just  and  neoessaiy 
lor  the  students  to  peruse. 

May  8,  1828. — I  trust  before  my  reetorship  is  out,  to  distinguish  it  by  a  real 
benefit  to  the  University — that  is,  to  get  all  tlie  new  publications  for  the  college 
fibrary,  copies  of  which  the  law  awards  to  it,  but  which  the  booksellers  contrive 
to  keep  hack.  The  trsde,  I  believe,  owes  us  thousands  of  volumes  fbr  which 
they  have  charged  the  poor  authors,  but  never  accounted  to  us.    I  have  also 

Xof  getting  the  Faculty  to  cooperate  with  me  in  the  scheme  of  endowing 
_e  tutorships ;  and  thus  uniting  the  advantages  both  of  the  English  and 
&DOteh  University  systems. 

Tbo  students  resolved  to  give  permiment  ielat  to  the  rectorship 
of  Campbell,  bj  electing  hnn  for  the  third  time.  Of  this  honor,  the 
M^best  that  could  bo  eonfbrred,  no  instance  htm  occurred  ibr  a  century ; 
and  in  reply  to  the  committee,  Citmpbeir  thas  expressed  hnnself : — 

In  the  character  of  your  friend^  Students  of  Glasgow,  I  desire  only  to  prove 
to  you  my  friendship ;  and  therefore,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  will  come 
to  you  in  any  capaoity  ia  whieh  you  ehoosa  to  invito  me,— as  you  Reetor^  or  as 
your  simple  adviser. 

I  always  thought  from  the  beginning  of  this  great  crisis — the  Visitation — ^that 
until  its  end,  there  can  be  nothing  more  hapoitant  for  the  students  of  Glasgow, 
than  to  have  a  Rector  aninuited  with  a  dorotod  and  determined  spirit  in  their 


We  shall  give  dsewhere  Bpecimens  of  this  Rectorship  litentare. 
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VEUm  OHAIS  or  BDUOATtOH^^PBOr.  &  &  ULtTBO. 

(PrafrwBiM  of  LaetafM  uid  Im(nioti«n  Ibr  1877-&) 

L  ThBorth  or  PhitoMphy  of  JSiuealion. 

End  and  Idea  of  Education.     Physiology  and  P^ydi<4ogy  of  Kan,  tv^th 

specaal  reference  to  Eduoatioa.    The  Processes  of  Inteilectual  Growth.    The 

Process  of  Moral  and  Religious,  or  Ethical,  Growth.    The  Formal  and  the  Beal 

in  RducatioD.    Auxiliaries  of  Uie  Growth  of  Mind. 

The  Educative  Process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view.  Analysis  of  the 
Educative  {Mrocess  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view  into  four  steps. 

IL  Method  and  Art  of  EduceUion. 

First  Section  of  the  Educative  Ftocesa — Kkowledob.— Materials  of  Education. 
Method  of  acquisition  in  its  principles.  Metiiod  in  relation  to  Discipline  of  In- 
telligence.   Method  in  relation  to  periods  of  Mental  Evolution. 

PABTicrLAR  Methodolooy  ;  or  tiie  application  of  Method  to  the  teaching  of 
Elementary  ScieDce,  Language,  Aritlituetic,  Geography,  Histoiy,  Grammar, 
Literature,  Ac,  ^     Reli^on  under  tliis  section. 

Second  SccHon  of  (he  EducaOve  Process — GOODNESS. — Instruction  in  Goodness. 
Training  to  Goodness.    Religion  in  tliis  connection. 

Third  Section  of  the  Educative  P/Dcejw— Obediekce  TO  AuTHORnT.— InstniO- 
tion  in  Obedience;  Training  to  Obedience;  Motives  to  Obedience;  Moral  Or 
Attractive  Motives;  Legal  or  Coercive  Motives;  Punishments.  Religion  in  this 
connection. 

IbwOi  Sertion  of  the  Educative  i^-ixrss.— ExERTtox  OF  "VTiLL ;  Difficulties  Hi 
the  way  of  Right- Willing ;  Relation  of  Riglit-Willing  to  Motives;  Training  to 
Bight-Willing.    Religion  in  this  connection. 

Music:  Drawing:  and  the  .Esthetic  in  Education. 

Organaaiion  of  Schoola, 
Kindergarten  Schools;  Infant  Schools;  Primary  Schools;  Seoondaiy  Schools; 
University  Schools. 
Class-manipulation  and  subsidmry  ex^ients  in  teaching. 
School-BookSy  ApparatuSj  Buildiugs,  <0c. 

IIL  History  of  Educatum^  or  Comparoiive  EiiucatUnL 
1.  Education  in  China.  2.  Education  of  the  Hindu  Baoe&  3.  The  EducatioD 
of  the  Ancient  Persians.  4.  A  brief  Sketoh  of  Education  among  tlie  Semitic 
Baoes  of  the  Meaopotamian  Basin  and  among  the  ancient  Egjrptians.  6.  Educa- 
tion among  the  Hellenic  Races.  The  educational  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
6.  Education  among  the  Romans.  7.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Quintilian.  8.  Survey  of  the  History  of  Education  from  Constantino  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  9.  Erasmus  and  Colet.  10.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  John  Sturm.  11.  Roger  Ascham:  Exposition  of  'The  Scholemaster.'  12. 
Analysis  of  Ratichius.  13.  of  Comenius ;  Exposition  of  the  DidacUca  Magna, 
Bealiam  and  UtiiUy  as  opposed  to  Bumanism  and  CuUure,  14.  MQton's  Educa- 
tional views.  16.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  John  Locke's  'Thoogiita  on  Edu- 
cation.* 16.  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Campe.  17.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster,  la  Analysis  and  exposition  of  Peetatoezi.  19.Jacotot  20.Frdbel. 
2 1.  Jean  Paul  Richter.  22.  Diesterweg.  83.  Dr.  Arnold.  24.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  contemporary  Realism.  26.  Sketoh  of  History  of  Education  in  Scotiand, 
and  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  2<t.  Organization  and  aims  of  Educa- 
tion in  Germany,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Education  in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 
N.B. — ^Fonr  Lectures  weekly  on  Theory  and  Methodok>gy,  till  the  Christmas 

holidays.    Thereafter  two  of  the  four  Lectures  will  be  devoted  to  History. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  Visitation  of  Schools.    Three  written 

Examinations  will  be  held  during  the  Session,  and  Essays  on  practical 

questions  called  for. 

SeiMM  aod  Art  of  EdDeatioo  io  Soocland,  by  the  better  provisional  training  of  teecben. 
The  admimble  Ineogural  Diieoane  of  Prof.  Laorie  in  1876,  will  be  foand  io  Brniuurd's  Jhut^ 
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BeB  Chair  dfEd^xOkm,  1876.— IVo/.  J.  IL  D.  UeSOtiohn, 
The  Chair  of  Education  waa  finmded  in  1876,  by  the  Trosteea  of  0r.  Bell — 
the  Eari  of  Leren  and  HelYille,  Yiaeonnt  Kirkcaldy,  and  Mr.  John  Cook,  W.&, 
Bdinbingh.    It  contemplatee  the  instmctkin  and  tnining  of  Teachers  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching;  and  the  subject  is  diTided  faito  Throe  Parts: 

I.  Ths  Thbort. — This  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  Pfycftolo^yof  the  growing 
mind — a  collection  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  that  fix>m  obseryation — an  at- 
tempt to  eettmate  the  mode,  rate,  and  kind  of  growth  by  experiment;  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  yarious  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  thoughts^  emotions^  and  sets  of  oircomstances  upon  the  char- 
acter. The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  senses,  the  memoir,  the  understanding, 
the  reason,  the  will,  the  imagination,  the  social  emotions — haye  to  be  examined. 
The  relation  of  the  religioust  moral,  and  intellectual  sides  of  human  nature  to 
each  other  has  to  be  shown ;  and  the  end  of  all  processes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Education  clearly  perceived.  The  best  means  toward  the  various  minor  ends 
— such  as,  the  buUding  up  of  a  sound  understanding,  the  formation  of  a  just 
habit  of  action  in  the  soul,  etc ,  etc. — are  to  be  inquired  into  and  discused. 
The  forms  of  school-life,  and  the  relation  of  school-life  to  the  ordinary  public 
life  of  this  country,  will  also  be  examined.  Under  this  head,  too,  fall  to  be  dia- 
cussed  the  theories  and  writings  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  education. 

II.  The  Hibtort. — ^This  includes  the  history  of  the  notions  regarding  educa- 
tion and  the  processes  employed  in  producing  it  followed  by  all  nations  that  ars 
called  civilized — tliat  is,  who  have  endeavor^  to  found  forms  of  society  &vora- 
ble  to  the  growth  of  what  is  best  in  man.  It  thereibre  takes  notice  of  the  chief 
educational  ideas  of  the  East,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Jews,  of  Early,  Me- 
dieval, and  Reformed  Christianity,  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  great  men  who 
have  practiced,  or  thought  and  written  on,  education.  It  collects  also  the  best 
ftnd  most  inspiring  statements  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Selden,  Milton,  Locke,  Jean 
Paul,  QoBthe,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  It  discusses  and  compares  the  edu- 
cational ideas  and  processes  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Pestaloziu,  Ratich,  Jaco- 
tot,  Diesterweg,  Fx^bel,  Ac ;  and  it  also  examines  and  weighs  the  educational 
aims,  beliefe,  habits,  and  processes  of  the  national  systems  which  exist  in  Ger^ 
many,  France,  England,  and  otiier  countries. 

III.  Thb  Practicx.— This  includes  an  examination  of  all  the  processes  at 
present  going  on  in  the  schools  of  the  country — ^the  relation  of  these  processes 
to  the  growth  of  tlie  mind,  and  their  value  considered  as  means  to  ends.  It 
thereibre  disensses  the  teaching  of  languages— bow  they  may  best  be  taught, 
what  are  the  mental  habits  to  bb-  created,  what  are  the  dilBcultiea  either  inher- 
ent in  the  language  or  adherent  to  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it  is  taught, 
whicli  beset  the  road  of  the  teacher,  and  how  he  may  reduce  tliese  difficulties 
to  a  minimum.  The  difference  between  our  aims  in  teaching  dassical  and  mod- 
em languages^  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  means,  is  also  discussed. 
The  b^t  methods  of  teaching  science,  especially  the  sciences  of  observation, 
and  the  necessary  conditions  under  wliich  tliese  roust  be  taught,  are  also  exam- 
ined. The  methods  by  whidi,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  a  love  of  litera- 
ture may  be  produced  in  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  prelection.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  also  to  be  given  on  the  more  usual  school  subjects— such  as  His- 
tory, Greography,  Grammar,  English  Composition,  kc  The  engineering  of  each 
of  these  subjects— «o  that  the  pupil  may  go  fVom  the  simpler  and  more  striking 
parts  of  each  subject  to  the  more  complex  and  intricately  connected  parts— is 
fblly  examined  in  relation  to  its  principles ;  and  the  ground  and  nature  of  the 
obstacles  are  surveyed.  What  parts  of  a  subject  are  fitted  fbr  what  age ;  what 
are  the  tentacula  by  which  the  growing  mind  lajrs  hold  of  each  part;  what  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  done  by  the  teacher;  what  and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  the  pupil ;  at  what  point  mental  action  becomes  independent  and  self-efficient ; 
what  powers  of  the  mind  are  called  into  exercise  by  what  subjects  and  by  what 
parts  of  a  subject.  These  are  some  of  the  questions  whidi  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Chair.  The  oharacteristtcs  of  the  best  books  on  each  subject  are  also  set 
forth  and  valued.  The  mental  outfit  of  a  Teacher,  his  aims,  his  practical  ends, 
and  the  means  to  these;  his  difficulties,  his  rewards ;  the  nature  and  limitations, 
of  his  profession,  its  advantages,— all  these  are  to  be  lectured  <m  by  the  Professor. 
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mMOIB. 

JoHV  Hbitet  Yab  dbb  Palm  was  bom  in  Rotterdam  Jaly  17, 
1708,  in  the  hooae  of  his  &ther  Eoraelis  Van  der  Palm,  who  kept 
there,  and  afterward  at  Delfthaven,  a  very  floariehing  Dutch  and 
French  boarding-school,  or  institate.  His  fitther  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  learning,  an  accomplished  lii^iat,  and  poet,  and  as  snch 
received  several  coronations  for  his  special  performances.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rotterdam  Society,  a  social  literary  club, 
of  which  his  son  was  made  a  member  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  his 
fsiher's  school  the  son  was  trained  till  the  age  of  ten,  when  he 
passed  into  the  Erasmian  Grammar  school,  of  which  Henricos 
Drenz  was  Rector.  Here  he  won  several  prises  in  the  competitions 
of  the  several  classes — ^his  themes  foreshadowing  the  labors  of  his 
futnre  life — *  Diligence  {In  Laudem  DiU^fmtiaiY  ^^^  'A  Sound  Mind 
in  a  Sound  Body — de  Sana  MmU  in  Cmr^port  Sano^ — ^robust,  cheer- 
ful health  being  with  him  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  being, 
which,  he  inculcated,  could  only  be  secured  by  diligent  and  regular 
occupation,  in  which  head,  heart,  and  body  were  associated.  His 
&ther*8  school  and  methods,  and  his  home  life  were  the  ideals 
which  the  son  held  up  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  school 
officials. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Van  der  Pidm  began  his  university 

studies  at  Leyden,  where  he  continued  in  hard  stndy  for  six  years. 

Of  this  period  of  his  life,  his  biographer.  Dr.  Beets,  remaiks : — 

The  years  spent  by  Van  der  Palm  at  the  TJniversity  of  Leyden  fell  in  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  that  institation.  Three  years  before  his  matricu- 
lation, the  bi-oenteoary  of  its  existence  had  been  magniflcently  celebrated. 
The  recollection  of  its  foundation  and  princely  founder,  Joined  to  the  remem- 
brance of  tlie  ancient  famous  ocourrenoes  whi&  gave  rise  to  its  establishment; 
tlie  rapid  but  deliberate  review  of  its  history,  which  brought  before  the  mind 
such  an  extensive  and  estimable  series  of  great  men  as  had  ever  been  its  oms- 
ments;— all  this  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  resort  to  this  seat  of  learning.  The 
professorial  ehaira  were  filled  by  the  most  oelebnted  men  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge  and  science.  Besides  not  a  few  English,  the  concourse  of  Nether- 
land  youth  was  greater  than  ever;  and  of  these  were  formed  in  that  period  a 
great  multitude  of  men  who  were  destined  to  become  eminent  in  every  branch 
of  learning  and  literature,  and  to  be  in  different  relations  ornaments  to  Church 
and  State.    Among  these^  without  contradiction  of  any,  Van  der  Palm  was  to 

(691) 
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occupj  a  most  prominent  position ;  and  of  this  bis  first  instructors,  Yalckensar, 
Ruhnkenius,  Van  de  Wijnpersse,  and  especially  Hendrik  Albert  Scholtens,  were 
quicklj  conTinced.  To  the  instruction  of  these  lig^bts,  wbidi  be  improred  with 
the  greatest  conscientiousness  and  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  was  soon  added 
that  of  Pestel,  to  whose  lectures  on  the  fimdamenta  jurigprudmiim  nattmUia  he 
attached  great  importance.  In  theology,  he  afterward  heard  HoUebeek,  the  re- 
former of  the  Netb^rland  style. of  preaching,  Gillissen,  S<;holten,  Boers,,  and 
Bietield;  to 'the  JBCfiires  of  the  last  mentioned^  he  seems  to  hare  applied  him- 
self with  special  diligence.  Of  Schultens,  his  biographer  Wijttenbach  remarks: 
'  He  had  received  fix>m  natare  the  fare  gift  of  appearing  to  be  what  he  really 
wa&  Uprightness  of  heart,  greatness  of  mind,  and  benerolence  were  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance;  yea,  all  that  is  praiseworthy.  His  bearing,  ges- 
tures, moyements^  were  most  graceful.  Add  to  this  the  finest  perception  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  true,  an  uncommon  familiarity  and  affability,  and  the  greatest 
agreeableness  of  speech  and  expression;  and  all  this  entirely  natural,  with- 
out the  least  affectation.  Few  therefore  were,  whether  teaching  or  speak- 
ing, listened  to  with  greater  pleasure,  or  with  greater  confidence  in  their 
ability ;  and  few  there  were  whose  society  and  intenDOurse  were  more  sought 
in  social  life.' 

On  this  high  model  Tan  der  Palm  fbrmed  his  own  ideal.  Schultcns  was  not 
only  his  fovorite  iBstmctor,  who  imbued  him  with  that  genuine  taste  for  Oriental 
languages  and  literature  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him,  but  he  was  also  the  man 
after  whom  be  entirely  formed  himself;  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
that  high  refinement  b^  which  he  was  so  j>eculiarly  distinguished ;  the  man 

'  whom  he  proposed  to  himself  as  his  model  in  all  things,  and  whose  entire  being 
he  endeavored  to  express  in  his  own,  when  he  was  afterward  called  to  fill  the 
same  professorial  chair  himaelt 

The  image  of  Schultens  lived  in  his  heart  during  the  whole  of  his  long  lifeL 
His  name  sounds  through  all  his  writings ;  he  denominates  it  a  name  '  which 
humanity  in  its  highest  nobility  daims  as  its  own.*  After  Schultens  he  nwned 
one  of  bis  sons ;  ^nd  of  Schultens  he  spoke,  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted 
him  to  speak  of  any  one,  and  his  spirit  roamed  through  the  past.    How  high 

.  this  man  placed  the  youthful  Van  der  Palm  we  can  easily  conodre,  if  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  how  agreeable  it  is  to  exercise  influence  over  a  gifted 
youth,  to  infuse  our  spirit  into  a  susceptible  breast,  and  to  see  our  youth  re- 
newed as  it  were  in  another.  He  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  his  glory,  his  hope. 
He  saw  him  daily  at  his  own  house,  and  saw  no  one  more  gladly ;  and  when, 
after  five  years*  instruction  and  intercourse,  he  parted  with  his  beloved  pupil, 
his  eye  followed  him  in  his  course,  and  up  to  his  death  he  cherished  him  in  his 
heart 

VaD  der  Palm's  collegiate  life  was  of  an  exceptional  high  and  pore 
character,  which  both  his  teachers  and  his  fellow  students  unite  in 
lifting  into  the  region  of  the  ideal.  The  professon,  on  whoso  instnic* 
tion  be  attended  daring  his  six  years  connection  with  the  university, 
vie  with  one  another  in  extolling  his  eminent  gifts,  and  his  rare  im- 
provement of  opportunities.  *It  does  not  often  happen  that  we 
send  forth  from  our  seminary  a  youth  bo  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
polite  literature,  and  so  far  advanced  in  sacred  learning.' 

At  no  period  of  its  history  was  the  attendance  of  studious  and 
talented  young  men  larger  in  the  diiferent  faculties  of  the  univer- 
sity, or  their  mutual  intercourse  lively  or  more  intimate.  Schim- 
melpenninck,  Bragmans,  Nieuwland,  Bilderdijk,  were  all  his  fnenda. 
Besides  these  were  Jan  Willem  Bussingh,  already  mentioned,  were 
Henricus  van  Roijen,  Jacobus  Eantelaar,  Comelis  Fransen  van  Eck, 
Jacobus  van  Heusden,  Johannes  Stolk|  Thomas  Bpog,  and  partica- 
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larlj  Ewaldua,  Eiat.  How  much  he  was  attached  to  tlie  last  i^pean 
from  the  Dedicatioa  of  the  aecoBd  Toliime  of  his  Sermons,  in  which 
he  recalls,  with  the  greatest  delight,  the  six  years  spent  in  daily  in- 
tercourse with  this  friend.  He  mentions  there  that  they  ^  as  an 
inseparable  pair  were  accustomed  to  walk  together  the  streets 
of  Leyden  and  its  circumjacent  lanes,  and  were  in  all  things  each 
other's  confidants.  We  strei^thened  each  other  in  our  taste  for, 
and  knowledge  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  writers;  we  stimulated 
each  other  in  our  diligent  study  of  .the  speculative  parts  of  philoso- 
phy ;  we  roamed  tc^ther  through  the  fields  of  theology,  rejected,' 
again  accepted,  and  formed  for  ourselves  those  fixed  principles 
which  to  this  moment  have  not  fiuled  us;  together  we  chose  onr 
modem  reading,  and  by  no  means  neglected  this  means  of  enrich- 
ing onr  minds;  and  we  went  together  to  the  beloved  house  of  our 
great  and  never  to  be  forgotten  Schulteos,  to  gather  up  lessons  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  on  polite  intercourse.  But  whilst 
all  these  advantages  were  naturally  reciprocal,  there  is  one  thing  for 
which  I  am  wholly  indebted  to  you,  without  knowing  that  I  ever 
rendered  you  an  equivalent  for  it  I  mean  the  refinement  and  ele* 
vation  of  my  taste  by  the  influence  of  music  Still,  it  seems  to  me, 
I  am  seated  in  my  apartment,  and  the  transporting  tones  of  your 
harpsichord  are  sounding  in  my  ears ;  still,  it  seems  to  me,  I  close 
my  books,  leave  my  room,  go  to  yours,  give  you  a  wii^k  as  I  enter, 
to  proceed  undisturbed,  place  myself  behind  you,  turn  over  for  you 
the  pages  of  your  music,  and  leave  you  not,  till  the  concert  of  Jonr- 
dany  or  Bach  has  been  played  to.  its  close;  and,  attuned  to  the  per* 
ception  and  appreciation  of  the  humane  and  the  beautiful,  I  return 
to  my  old  hooka,  to  seareh  in  them  especially  for  what  is  humane 
and  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  expression/ 

With  Ewaldus  East  and  a  few  of  the  other  friends  above  men- 
tioned, Van  der  Palm  held  a  stated  weekly  conference,  in  which 
each  in  his  turn  read  a  composition  of  his  own,  and  in  which  llie 
criticism,  both  on  that  which  had  been  read  and  on  what  might  be 
f^her  cBscussed,  was  free  and  informal  The  youthful  Van  der 
Palm  was  livdy,.  fond  of  visiting,  of  walking,  of  bo«Kly  exereises, 
of  the  theater,*  of  sports,  and  especially  of  playing  at  golf,  which 
he  did  almost  daily,  and  ait  which  he  Was  very  expertf    Though  he 

*  He  rasorted  to  H,  to  ftr  m  the  opportuattj  wu  aflbidad  in  L^ydeo,  iMiMrliKt  ft«qaenay,  «- 
peeially  when  the  greet  Corver  w**  etill  on  the  itafe.  He  CMtified  that  he,'  io  Che  pert  of  the 
NoUry  in  TJU  IfidigaU  of  the  Meraier,  fiiat  ceund  him  to  Ael  the  Bstom  of  •xtonuU  etoqiimee, 
the  idee  of  which  wee  eftenrwd  fully  deviloped  in  him  hy  BeOamy. 

t  Foodneei  for  locial  vecieatioM  eootinoed  with  Van  der  Pahn  even  to  advaooad  afs,  tad  R  wts 
doubUemvarybeoefiaialtohiiBlMChMtoflUBd  M^hodj.    H*  ma  paitioiiJafly  Ibod  oT  nIasiiV 
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knew  bow  to  allow  Minself  abundant  time  for  tbese  pleasaresy  be 
did  not,  boweyer,  on  their  account,  neglect  bis  Btndies. 

'  *It  wag  frequently  matter  of  Borprise,'  be  used  to  tell  me,  'tbat  I 
was  seen  playing  the  whole  afternoon  at  golf  in  the  Fountain,  and 
in  the  evening  at  ombre,  and  yet  was  prepared  the  next  morning  to 
answer  promptly  on  all  the  lectures ;  but  it  was  not  known  that  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  already  washing  myself  in  tbe 
Btates-basin,  as  the  States-CoDege  was  called.' 

On  Oriental  languages  and  literature,  bis  principal  study,  be  read 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  antborSb  The  8cbnltenses,  bis  faTorites, 
lay  ever  at  hand.  Michaelis,  Lowth,  Datbe,  Herder,  were  bis  most 
confidential  friends.  How  bigbly  be  esteemed  tbe  last  appears  from 
bis  writings^  He  assiduously  pursued  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
and  with  what  fruit  is^  among  others,  shown  by  bis  Memorial  of  tbe 
Restoration  of  the  Netberiands,  so  entirely  in  tbe  spirit  of  Sallust, 
and  yet  so  entirely  original  and  Dutch.  Modem  literature,  we  saw 
it  recorded  in  bis  own  recollections  of  Eist,  be  by  no  means  neg- 
lected, especially  tbe  study  of  our  national  language  and  literature, 
eariy  inculcated  on  bim  by  bk  gifted  &tber.  With  the  best  French 
writers  be  was  fiuniliar,  and  of  tbe  Germans  he  read  Eleist,  Haller, 
and  Klopstock.  With  tbe  rest  he  first  became  acquainted  at  a  later 
period  under  tbe  guidance  of  Bellamy,  who  knew  bow  to  inspire 
bim  with  a  predilection  for  Holty,  whicb  be  ever  after  retained. 
Of  the  English,  he  preferred  tbe  humorists, — Swift,  Smollett,  Field* 
ing,  especially  Steme.  There  was  also  in  hb  own  nature  a  humor- 
ous element,  which  even  in  old  age  was  still  very  apparent  in  bis 
relations  and  conversations,  and  also  here  and  there  in  lus  writinga 
directed  tbe  mode  of  expresmon.  *  Tristram  Shandy'  was  bis  fav- 
orite at  the  univerity,  and  remained  so  to  bis  hoary  days. 

As  a  student  mutual  study  was  very  agreeable  to  bim.  With  a 
couple  of  select  friends,  to  study  together  at  tbe  tea-table  a  lecture 
to  whicb  they  bad  listened,  in  order  that  they  might  tbe  next  day 
answer  on  it  more  readily,  was  very  mudi  to  bis  mind ;  and  for 
those  who  were  of  this  triumvirate  (Van  Roijen  and  Eist)  this  was^ 
especially  by  means  of  bis  presence,  and  aa  it  were  under  bis  presi- 
dency, very  instructive. 

When  be  approached  theology  proper,  be  did  not  allow  bis  Ori- 
ental studies  to  repose,  but  prosecuted  them  zealously  under  tbe 
guidance  and  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  daily  intercourse  with  Scbultens^ 

hiBMir  hf  (sMlata)  eanl-pbyinf.  wpMially  ombra^  whM,  and  fN-«9C  fn  which  phy*  h«  was 
•mfiMndy  tkilled.  The  firat  b«  ptayml  Id  lh«  Ikmilj  eirsl*  almcMt  erery  winter  eveatnf  after  laav- 
inf  hititndy.dMttch  eridom  noeh  hNi«vr  than  halfao  hoar.  Heiegaidod  the  play,  *  wad  ai  ft 
Bodeiala  aid  not  too  loog  aoQtiBMd  nomtiwi,  as  naitkw  uhaaoai^  aof  Mrtiitfy  «ate^ 
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Aboat  this  time  he  b^n  the  first  work  with  which  he  was  to  ap- 
bear  before  the  public, — ^the  *  Philological  and  Critical  Elacidation 
of  Ecclesiastes.'  He  completed  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  1783, 
and  defended  it  publicly  the  Slst  January,  of  the  following  year, 
under  the  preadency  of  his  beloved  teacher,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  concourse.  The  first  production  of  Van  der  Palm  excited 
general  admiration.  It  afforded  evidence  not  only  of  his  acute  in- 
tellect, but  also  of  his  independent  judgment,  (as  he  had  ventured  to 
differ  on  some  points  even  from  Schultens,)  and  of  the  rarest  learn- 
ing for  one  at  his  period  of  life.  It  established  his  reputation  as  an 
Orientalist  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  works  on  its  subject 

Meanwhile  the  time  had  arrived  for  Van  der  Palm  to  begin  to 
give  proof  of  that  eloquence  which,  during  half  a  century,  has 
enjoyed  the  almost  undivided  admiration  of  our  nation.  He 
preached  two  or  three  trial  sermons.  The  result  of  the  first  was, 
according  to  the  assurance  of  contemporaries,  a  general  consterna- 
tion among  the  theological  students.  Great  was  the  interest  felt  to 
hear  him  at  each  successive  time ;  but  however  high  expectations 
were  raised,  they  were  still  surpassed,  both  by  the  beautiful  assem- 
blage of  his  external  gii^  melodious  voice,  bearing,  and  gestures, 
and  by  what  was  at  that  time  especially  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
beauty  of  the  style,  the  simplicity  and  captivating  power  of  presen- 
tation, and  the  appropriate  and  edifying  treatment  The  seats  were 
crowded,  even  more  than  at  an  ordinaiy  church  service. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1784,  Van  der  Palm  procured  his  dis- 
mission from  the  States-College,  and  on  the  Ist  of  November,  fol- 
lowing, he,  together  with  J.  J.  van  Steenbergen,  and  J.  Stoik,  his 
former  school-fellow  and  finthfol  university  friend,  was,  after  pre- 
vious examination,  received  as  candidate  by  the  Classis  of  Leyden 
and  the  Lower  Rhine.  Here  his  success  was  great  and  immediate, 
and  within  a  year  he  received  overtures  for  an  appointment  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  and  Orient^  languages  at  Lingen.  He  did  not 
encourage  the  overtures,  but  labored  on  in  his  own  vocation  until 
1787,  when  siding  with  the  'patriotic  party,'  he  left  Maartensdijk, 
precipitately  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  army — and  did  not 
return.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1780,  he  married  Miss  Alida 
Bussingh,  the  daughter  of  his  deceased  paternal  friend,  the  Delft- 
haven  minister :  a  young,  lovely,  eminently  beautiful  and  graceful 
woman,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with  whom  he 
lived  forty-nine  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  connubial 
felicity. 
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Joban  Adriaan  van  de  Perre,  Lord  of  Nieuwerve,  foraierly  repre- 
sentative  of  His  Royal  Highn^s,  the  Prince  hereditary  Stadtholder, 
lived,  as  first  nobleman  of  Zealand,  in  great  esteem,  and  honor  ia 
Middelbai^ ;  having  resigned  his  public  ofScesy  and  reposing  as  a 
private  citizen  in  the  bosom  of  science.  He  is  described  bj  Van 
der  Palm  as  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  philanthropy,  knowledge,  and 
ability,  excelling  in  all  ppblic  and  private  virtues.  Next  to  the 
honor  of  Ood,  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  difiusion  of 
sound  knowledge  and.  genuine  refinement  among  all  classes,  and  he 
felt  constrained  to  devote  himself  to  the  promotion  of  this  object 
For  this  purpose  an  institution  had  been  founded  by  him  in  Middel- 
burg,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Middelbui^  Museum,  and  designed 
to  combine  in  itself  whatever  might  contribute  '  to  elevate  the  citi- 
zens, to  enlighten  the  mass  of  the  people,  and,  by  refining  their  taste 
and  ennobling  their  minds,  to  render  more  important  the  sphere  of 
iheir  activity.'  The  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  attain  by  having  the  Middelburg  youth  educated  by  more 
competent  and  more  experienced  instructors,  and  by  diffusing,  so  far 
as  possible,  and  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  sci- 
ences among  persons  in  early  life,  and  also  among  those  of  more 
advanced  age.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  procure  a  man  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  necessary  sciences,  full  of  zeal  for  their  difiuuon,  and 
qualified  to  communicate  instruction  in  them  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner. Such  a  person,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  with 
some  honorable  title,  was  to  reside  in  the  Museum,  and  give  regular 
lectures,  without  being  restricted  as  to  the  precise  method  to  be 
adopted,  but  bound  never  to  inculcate  any  sentiments  subversive  of 
the  confirmed  and  restored  constitution  of  the  republic. 

To  securQ  the  services  of  a  suitable  overseer,  Lord  van  de  Perre 
offered  to  such  a  person  an  annual  stipend  of  one  thousand  florins, 
besides  a  residence  free,  and  required  in  return  the  following 
services :  *  To  assist  him  at  all  suitable  times  in  the  prosecution  of 
hia  studies,  and  in  all  such  scientific  investigations  as  they  were 
competent  to  make;  to  have  the  oversight  of  his  library,  cabineti 
and  curiosities ;  the  direction  of  his  charities  to  the  necessitous,  and 
the  charge  of  his  private  expenditures,  when  traveling  together ;  to 
conduct  his  domestic  religious  exercises  twice  a  day,  at  appointed 
hoars,  which  were  to  consist  of  a  prayer,  the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  accompanied  by  a  brief  exposition,  and  the  singing 
of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family,  on  which 
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occasion  Van  de  Perre  desired  tliat  efery  ond  in  bis  employ  should  » 
H  exhorted  to  the  £iithful  performance  of  his  duties.' 

These  daties,  on  the  iq>plication  of  his  friend  Schiiltens,  Van  der  ^ 
Palm  assumed  in  the  spring  of  1788.    With  the  greatest  zeal,  he  . 
entered  on  his  domestic  career,  amid  a  hundred  delicate  attentions 
on  the  part  of  his  noble  patron.    The  summer  was  spent  by  the 
fiimily  at  the  country  seat  Westhoven,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  « 
the  charming  island  of  Walcheren ;  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  there  the  attractive  Duinvliet  was  pointed  oat  to  Van  der 
Palm  as  a  residence  for  himself  and  &mi]y.    Besides  the  customary 
religious  exercises,  maintuned  there  as  well  as  in  Middclburg,  Van 
der  Pa|m  held  every  Sabbath,  late  in  the  afternoon,  (so  as  not  to  in-, 
terfere  with  the  afternoon  service  in  the  church,)  a  regular  church 
service.    For  this  purpose  a  spacious  hall  was  set  apart  as  a  sort  of 
chapel,  aud  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  even  to  an  organ.  . 
It  was  sufSciently  large  to  accommodate  not  only  the  entire  family, 
but  also  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from  such  of  the  neigh- 
boring villas  as  had  access  to  it|  by  whom  this  privilcgo  was  highly 
appreciated. 

'  With  that  ready  and  versatile  talent  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able, and  which  was  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  his  happy  power 
of  collecting  and  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  on  the 
object  demanding  his  present  attention.  Van  der  Palm  now  apf^d 
himself  to  those  sciences  which  constituted  Lord  van  de  Perre's 
&vorite  study ,~«phy8ics  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it.  How  ^ 
conducive  this  digression  must  have  been  to  the  increase  of  that 
general  knowledge  which  appears  in  all  his  writingsi  may  be  easily 
comprehended.  But  his  situation  yielded  him  still  another  advan- 
tage. In  the  house  of  the  nobleman  he  became  familiar  with  the 
tone  of « the  great  world,  which  he  subsequently,  when  the  occasion 
required,  could  so  perfectly  assume  without  any  appearance  of  affiM> 
tation,  and  which  was  very  serviceable  to  him,  especiaUy  in  his  po- 
litical career.  The  nature  of  his  principal  and  most  sacred  employ- 
ment, however,  confined  him  chiefly  to  his  &vorite  studies.  The 
obligation  to  expound  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  the  family  devo- 
tions, naturally  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  in 
the  department  of  exegesis,  and  of  subjecting  various  books  of  the 
Bible  to  a  regular  and  critical  investigation;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  was  admirably  fitted  to  make  him  practically  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  oi  a  popular  expositiop  of  the  Bible,  and  it 
laid  him  under  a  special  necessity  of  cultivating  his  talent  in  this 
direction.    It  ii?as  not  long  before  the  pubUe  shared  in  the  fruit  of 
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these  exercises,  by  the  pablication  of  *  Certain  Songs  of  David,'  in 
the  year  1791,  after  the  death  of  Lord  ran  de  Perre,  dedicated  to 
the  dowager ;  a  work  which  was  penraded  by  the  spirit  and  taste 
of  Schaltens.  Here  he  also  laid  the  foundation  for  his  work  on 
Isaiah,  published  several  years  later,  and  in  general  for  his  gigantic 
work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  chiefly,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

6nt  the  pleasures  derived  from  religion  and  science  which  Van 
de  Perre  and  Van  der  Palm  enjoyed  together,  were  of  short  contin- 
uance. The  worthy  Zealander  died  on  the  8tb  of  April,  1700;  but 
Van  der  Palm,  at  her  urgent  solicitation,  remained  with  the  lady 
dowager  Jacoba,  whose  maiden  name  was  Van  den  Brande,  to  the 
time  of  her  decease,  which  occurred  August  14,  1794. 

In  1795,  Van  der  Palm  was  swept  away  into  public  life  by  the 
current  of  political  events.  The  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
popular  sovereignty,  on  which  the  French  revolution  was  based,  had 
struck  deep  root  among  the  patriotic  party  in  this  country.  To- 
ward the  close  of  January,  1795,  French  commissaries  came  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  On  the  4th  of 
February  came  General  Moreau.  But  little  choice  remained.  The 
revolution  was  actually  effected.  Honorable  and  estimable  citizens 
perceived,  that,  if  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  excesses, 
as  on  occasion  of  the  Orange  revolution  in  1787,  many  depredations 
hieui  been  committed  in  Zealand,  and  hence  there  was  every  reason 
to  apprehend  retaliations ;  if  they  were  not  to  submit  to  the  domin- 
ation of  the  French,  or  to  the  dictation  of  functionaries,  sent  from 
Holland,  of  ultra-revolutionary  sentiments,  it  was  high  time  for  them 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hand.  Van  der  Palm  shared  in 
this  sentiment  He  accordingly  placed  himself  with  two  of  hia 
friends,  likewise  men  of  integrity  and  of  more  then  ordinary  ability, 
at  the  head  of  the  movement ;  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  he  was 
the  first  to  appear  before  an  appointed  meeting  of  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Middelbuig,  and  addressed  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
also  composed  the  proclamation  which  was  published  on  the  lOtb 
of  February,  and  in  which  the  aforesud  reasons  for  regulating  a 
necessary  revolution  were  exhibited. 

In  pursuance  of  his  proclamation,  the  exisiting  government  was, 
a  few  days  after,  dissolved  in  the  most  courteous,  gentle,  and  quiet 
manner,  and  twenty-five  new  members  of  government  appointed. 
Among  these  was  Van  der  Palm,  and  as  such  he  was  quickly  dis- 
patched to  the  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Representatives.  His 
pruse  was  soon  proclaimed  by  the  old  members  and  by  the  secre- 
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tary  De  Beyeren,  who  bad  gone  with  ibe  revolntion.  •  .  •  When 
celled  to  leave  his  posti  after  diseharpng  its  dnties  for  nearly  a  year, 
he  retired  nncontaminated,  carrying  with  him,  if  not  the  &yor  of 
the  opposite  party,  at  least  their  esteenu  He  had  executed  many 
important  commissions,  having  (or  their  object  the  internal  welfare 
of  city  and  proTince,  and  had  also  interested  himself  in  behalf  of 
the  Middelbnrg  school  system.  He  moreover  contributed  mnch  to 
a  weekly,  bearing  the  name  of  '  The  Friend  of  the  People,'  designed 
to  direct  pnblic  sentiment 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  a  second  effort  was  made  to 
call  him  to  Lingen,  as  preacher  and  professor  in  place  of  the  late 
Hajo  Mensonides ;  bat,  probably  mindful  of  the  advice  of  Scbultena, 
he  declined  this  proposal  Soon  after  he  was  called  to  fill  the  pro- 
fessorial chair  of  Schultens,  made  vacant  by  the  suspension  of  Pro- 
fessor Ran,  and  declined  by  Professor  Muntinghe.  In  reply  to  the 
curators,  he  writes : — 

From  the  time  that  I  flrat  applied  myself  to  these  braoches  of  learning,  I 
have  felt  that  nothing  would  be  nx>re  agreeable  than  to  devote  to  them  my 
whole  time  and  attention,  and  nothing  have  I  regarded  as  more  desirable  than 
to  be  engaged  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  them  to  others;  yet  I  have  never 
allowed  myself  to  cherish  the  hope  of  ever  occupying,  in  this  department,  so 
honorable  a  position,  nor  have  I  as  yet  been  so  situated  as  to  enable  me  to  reg- 
ulate aU  my  studies  with  reference  to  such  an  olijeot 

The  office  he  assumed  in  June  with  a  discourse  *De  Litteris 
Hebraicis  exomandis.'  Two  years  kiter  he  was  invested  with  the 
rectorate  of  the  university,  and  resigned  it,  February  8th,  1799,  in 
tiie  usual  manner,  with  an  oration  'De  Moharomede  Religionis 
Islamiticffi  et  Imperii  Saracenici  Conditore '  (Mahomet,  the  Founder 
of  the  Islam  Religion  and  the  Saracen  Empire).  By  this  discourse, 
be  produced  in  the  auditory  of  the  university  a  general  sensation, 
both  by  the  choiceness  of  his  language  and  the  extraordinary  im- 
pressiveness  of  his  delivery.  Most  striking  was  his  eloquence  when 
he  employed  it  t6  set  forth  the  eloquence  of  Mahomet,  and  on  that 
occasion  related  the  anecdote  of  Omar,  who,  having  girded  on  his 
sword  to  bathe  it  in  Mahomet's  blood,  finally  fell  at  his  feet,  ac- 
knowledging him  as  Allah's  great  prophet. 

SIBVIOB  TO  VATIOVAL  XDUOATIOV. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Batavian  republic  appointed,- 
under  the  title  of  Agents,  eight  men,  who  distributed  among  them- 
selves the  various  branches  of  internal  administration.  They  were 
what  are  now  called  the  ministers  of  the  different  departments,  yet 
amenable  only  to  the  executive  government.  Among  these  agencies 
there  was  one  of  National  Education,  and  to  its  administration  were 
brought  all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction,  sciences,  and  arts,  and 
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ill  general  whatever  coald  exeit  any  infiaence  on  tbe  morals  of  the ; 
people.  To  thia  office  Van  der  Palm  waa  oidledi  in  April,  1799, 
amid  great  applaase  of  many  correct  thinken  in  the  land;  and  he 
accepted  that  ]mp<Ntant  post,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  aft 
any  time  to  resame  the  professorship,  which  he  relactaotly  sacrificed 
to  it.  To  this  the  cunttors  of  the  nniversity  gracionsly  conseDted^ 
'most  highly  extolling  the  happy  choice  which  the  executive  gov- 
emmcDt  had  made  in  selecting  Professor  van  der  Palm,  from  whose 
eminent  abilities  and  universally  known  qoalifications  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  as 
also  for  training  the  national  spirit  to  the  practice  of  the  noblest 
yirtnes,  the  Batavian  nation  had  already  been  led  to  entertain  the 
highest  expectations.'  He  retired  accordingly  to  the  Hague,  bu^ 
came,  tiU  the  long  vacation,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  give 
lectures  in  Ley  den,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  undertaken  with 
his  students  for  that  term. 

It  was  in  this  high  relation  that  Van  der  P^m  was  a  second  time 
to  manifest  his  very  extraordinary  ability  to  reconnoitre,  as  with  a 
single  glance  of  his  eye,  the  ground  on  which  he  was  placed ;  to 
assume,  by  a  single  turn,  the  bearing  which  befitted  him,  and  by  a 
moment's  reflection  to  comprehend  all  the  means  which  could  be 
rendered  available.  The  dexterity  wi4h  which  he  could  manage 
afiairs  the  most  dissimilar,  and  which  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  political  friends  in  Zealand,  was  here  to  appear  on  a  more  ex* 
tensive  scale.  It  waa  also  quickly  perceived  at  the  Hague  that  the 
accomplished  Orientalist,  theologian,  and  orator  had  been  bom  a 
statesman ;  and  thia  waa  apparent  not  only  from  the  manner  in 
vhich  he  managed  affiEurs,  presided  at  meetings,  granted  audiences, 
spoke,  or  kept  silence,  but  from  his  entire  bearing  and  demeanor. 
Without  losing  any  thii^  of  his  habitnal  amiableness  and  that 
agreeable  negligence  on  which  he  always  set  so  *high  a  value,  he 
was  always  and  every  where,  even  with  respect  to  his  most  confi- 
dent^! friends,  whilst  he  spoke  or  acted  in  his  official  capacity,  en- 
tirely the  minister,  irresistibly  maintaining  his  distance,  though  one 
knew  not  by  what  means.  In  a  moment  he  waa  master  of  the  en- 
tjto  vocabulary  of  the  various  branches  of  his  administration,  and 
understood  all  the  requirements  of  a  ministerial  bureau.  He  secured: 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  affection  of  all  his  colleagues.  His  zeal 
uras  as  great  as  his  ability,  and  it  was  his  sincere  endeavor  to  render 
his  country  in  this  reUtion  all  those  services  which  the  beantifbl  conir 
bination  of  his  rich  endowments  qualified  him  to  perform.  In  a  letter ' 
tb  a  friend,  he  thus  seta  forth  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  work  :-*. 
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When  I  accepted  the  Agency  of  Katiooal  Bdacfttidn,  one  of  the  principal 
considerations  which  induced  me  not  to  evince  an  absolute  unwillingness  waa 
the  conviction  that  in  thia  office  very  great  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  the  na- 
tional culture  9nd  moralfi  by  rash  measures  and  wide^  extended  plans,  baaed 
rather  on  the  principlee  of  a  certain  philosophy  of  the  day  than  on  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  true  philanthropy,  and  the  fear  that  this  post  might  finally 
&11  into  wholly  inconpetent  bands,  should  the  sentiment  gain^ound  that  erery 
good  citizen  must  withdraw  from  the  higher  offices  until  he  should  be  unworth- 
ily constrained  to  their  acceptance,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  until  his  services  should 
be  in  demand.  I  was  conscious  that  among  ooy  infirmities  was  not  to  be  num- 
bered, as  least  as  chie^  the  disposition  to  devise  extravagant  plans,  or,  having 
devised  them,  to  execute  them  at  all  hazards,  directing  and  accommodating 
every  thing  to  them ;  and  it  was  almost  my  highest  ambition  in  this  delicate 
and  onerous  office  simply  to  inflict  no  injury,  not  to  wound  the  venerable  na- 
tional character,  not  to  offend  the  indescribably  deep-rooted  national  feeling  of 
individual  freedom,  and  to  remove  firom  the  minds  of  many  excellent  persons 
the  suspicion  that  this  Agency  of  National  Education  was  designed  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  Frenchify 
.  our  simple,  inflexible  nation.  Sboald  I  have  prevented  this  kind  of  evil,  and 
should  the  agency  have  been  in  my  hands  neither  a  scourge  with  which  to 
lacerate  the  upright  heart  of  the  simple,  nor  a  means  of  causing  the  general 
discontent  t>  rise  to  Its  highest  pitch,  then  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  at 
least  have  accomplished  some  relative  good ;  and  this  I  supposed  myself  ia  a 
condition  to  effect. 

But  I  will  not  disBeroble,  that  my  expectations,  at  first  so  moderate,  were  sab- 
sequently  enlarged ;  and,  if  they  now  exceed  the  limits  of  my  abilities,  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  you,  sir,  and  to  other  worthy  men,  who  thought  me  capable  of 
.  something  more. 

In  the  matter  of  national  instruction,  I  flatter  myself  that  important  improve- 
ments can  not  only  be  devised,  but  may  also  be  effected,  principally  by  avoiding 
two  mistakes :  the  first,  that  of  sacrifioing  to  some  ideal  of  imaginary  perfec- 
tion the  real,  but  leas  brilliant  im]>rovements  which  it  is  possible  to  make  (a 
principle  that  would  probably  admit  of  a  wider  application) ;  the  other,  that  of 
losing  tlie  good  which  is  actually  attainable,  by  de^ng  too  much  of  it  at  once. 
Such  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  activities  in  this  matter,  and  fivm  it  I  venture  to 
promise  myself  something. 

In  the  extended  department  which  has  ftnr  its  object  the  practke  of  medictee 
\n  its  entire  compass,  and  in  which  so  many  glaring  defect^  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts,  exists,  I  have  the  good  will  of  manv  respectable  men  in  this  science, 
and  their  promised  assistance  and  Illumination,  on  which,  in  the  devismgof 
.  measures  reUtive  to  this  matter,  I  shall  be  able  and  obliged  to  rely ;  whilst,  in 
the  choice  of  the  same,  I  hope  to  keep  in  view  the  required  circumspection  and 
considerateness;  and  I  shall  take  special  pains  that  I,  who  am  ex  officio  under 
obligation  to  assist  in  removing  empiricism,  do  not  draw  upon  myself  though  in 
a  different  sense,  the  same  opprobrious  epithet 

The  flourishing  arts  and  sciences,  likewise  an  object  of  my  care,  is  perhsps 
too  dependent  on  circumstances,  chiefly  on  those  of  external  prosperity  and 
ease,  and  is  perhaps  (torn  its  very  nature  also  too  fi^e,  or  shall  I  say  too  capri- 
cious a  matter,  to  allow  me  to  promise  myself  tliat  great  good  will  result  from 
my  exertions  in  this  direction,  much  less  a  golden  aga  Should  I  have  the  hap- 
piness 6(  becoming  acquainted  with  meritorious  men  who  need  encouragement^ 
with  opening  inteUecta  which  need  development,  and  ahould  I  be  able  in  my  re- 
lation to  be  serviceable  to  both,  I  shall  esteem  this  a  more  real  good  than  to 
give  existence  to  brilliant  mstitutions  in  our  fiitberland. 

With  such  purposes  and  prospects,  he  proceeded  on  the  busy  and 
in  many  respects  obstmcted  path  of  his  new  vocation.  Foremost 
in  his  estimation  was  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  It 
had  long  been  with  him  a  favorite  idea.  Son  of  a  competent  in- 
Btmctor,  who  was  likewise  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  school  im- 
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proyement,  to  whicb,  in  the  year  1782,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
by  the  Zealand  Society,  and  who  had  r^;alated  his  own  school  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  in  this  essay,  with 
whom  Van  der  Palm  had  seen  what  pertained  to  a  well  regulated 
school,  he  had  certunly  also,  from  his  earliest  yonth,  heard  com- 
plaints respecting  the  defective  laws  of  his  country  in  behalf  of  this 
most  important  interest,  and  to  him  those  defects  had  been  ethib- 
ited.  His  arrangements  with  Lord  van  de  Perre  contemplated  that 
he  should  be  actively  engaged  in  improving  the  Middelbuig  schools ; 
with  the  Zealand  nobleman  also  he  must  have  frequently  deliberated 
on  this  subject  During  his  political  relation  in  Zealand,  he  deeply 
interested  himself  in  this  matter ;  and  I  find  among  his  papers  a 
draft  from  his  own  hand  for  the  relation  of  the  Middelburg  school 
system.  Also  in  Leyden  he  had  already  been  induced  to  take  a  seat 
with  the  existing  school  commission.  Called  now  to  nftke  a  gen- 
eral application  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  acquired  by  him 
in  this  matter,  the  entire  renovation  of  primary  instruction  was  the 
fruit.  Under  the  administration  of  Van  der  Palm,  by  his  genius 
and  vigor  of  mind,  was  liud  the  foundation  of  that  school  system 
which,  though  not  yet  perfected,  has  attracted,  however,  in  so  high 
a  degree  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations,  and  elicited  the  high 
and  well  known  encomiums,  first  of  Cuvier,  and  subsequently  of 
Cousin.  According  to  the  principles  and  preparations  of  Van  der 
Palm,  under  the  pensionary  Schimmelpenninck,  the  law  of  1806 
was  prepared,  with  the  regulations  afterward  prescribed  and  intro- 
duced ;  and  these  continued  not  only  under  the  French  regency,  but 
have  remained  in  force  up  to  the  present  time.  'The  improved 
school  system,'  says  a  competent  writer,  *  was  the  last  gift  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  to  the  world.'  The  condition  in  which  Yan  der 
Palm  found  the  schools,  when  he  entered  on  his  duties,  he  has  him- 
self vividly  portrayed  in  his  address  to  the  first  assembly  of  school 
inspectors  appointed  by  him,  convened  in  1801. 
\  Addreu  to  School  Inapedors  tn  1801. 

In  the  instruction  of  the  schools  not  only  here  and  there  is  something  to  be 
rectified,  but  every  thing,  one  thing  more  leprous  than  another,  is  to  be  restored 
and  renewed.  The  instructors  of  youth,  through  want  of  adequate  encourage^ 
ment,  by  the  extinction  of  all  emulation,  from  defectiveness  of  training,  and  stfll 
more  in  consequence  of  embarrassment  and  poverty  sunk  into  a  state  of  deep 
humiliation,  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  vocation,  and 
regard  the  man  who  would  elevate  them  to  their  proper  position  as  an  odious 
innovator,  who  would  sacriflce  them  to  his  capricious  will,  and  deprive  them  of 
the  rest  that  might  otherwise  remain  to  them  during  their  worn-out  lives.  The 
mode  of  instruction  prevalent  in  the  schools  is  servile  and  mechanical,  adapted 
not  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  the  children  a  deane  of  learning,  but  to  extin- 
guish it ;  not  to  develop  their  mental  powers,  but  to  blunt  them  for  the  remain* 
der  of  their  lives;  not  to  fill  their  memories  with  the  knowledge  of  usefbl 
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things,  but  with  oonftiaed  wrancUi.  This  mode  of  inttmctioii  has,  howoYer,  as 
its  sealoos  supporters,  the  oouDtleas  multitude  of  thoee  who  ding  tenacioualj  to 
what  is  old,  and  regard  as  a  crime  the  desire  of  being  wiser  than  their  fathers ; 
the  text-books  of  the  schools^  useless  as  to  the  purpose  which  they  should  sub- 
serre,  uninteresting  and  prolix,  have,  however,  by  reason  of  their  contents  and 
origin,  a  venerable  appearance  in  the  ejes  of  many,  who  regard  it  as  no  less 
than  sacrilege  to  discard  these  and  substitute  others  in  their  place.  Among  the 
parents,  we  meet  with  extreme  indilTerence  as  to  the  training  of  their  offspring, 
in  their  minds  the  grossest  pngudioes,  and  in  their  fiunilies  all  the  consequences 
of  a  n^lected  education ;  in  church  sessions  a  spirit  of  opposition,  as  quicklj  as 
the  care  of  important  matters,  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  manage,  is 
withdrawn  firom  their  authority;  in  the  demr,  dependence,  timidity,  or  bigotry, 
all  equally  fatal  to  the  reformation  of  the  sdboois,— of  the  schools,  whose  local- 
ity alone  not  unfl^uently  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  most  neces- 
sary improvement  Add  to  this  the  effects  of  civil  and  religious  fkctions,  and 
the  alienations  which  they  engender;  the  almost  general  discontent,  arising 
fhom  the  calamity  of  the  times  still  more  than  fVom  the  essential  defects  of  our 
form  of  government ;  and  the  state  of  the  public  treasury,  which,  exhausted  by 
an  amazingly  expensive  land  foroe,  and  by  the  national  debt,  which  has  in- 
creased fiir  beyond  our  ability,  can  offer  no  effectual  assistance  by  which  other- 
wise the  greatest  and  most  numerous  grieyanoes  might  perhaps  be  alleviated. 
With  what  prospect^  might  one  well  exolaim,  with  what  prospect  at  all  Ikvor- 
able  can  one  undertake  Sie  work  of  school  improvement,  or  comfort  himself  in 
the  ungrateful  office  of  inspector  of  schools?  What  Hercules  will  lead  the 
stream  to  deanse  these  stables  of  Au^^  and  disinfect  the  polluted  air  of  its 
pestilential  breath  ? 

The  improv^lnent  of  medical  practice  by  means  of  better  govern- 
roental  regulations,  was,  according  to  his  previoos  porpose,  an  object 
to  which  ho  devoted  special  attention.  As  commissary  in  this  de- 
partment, he  appointed  Dr.  J.  van  Hcekeren,  a  yoang  bat  eminently 
competent  and  meritorions  man,  by  whose  codperation  the  Agent 
himself  quickly  became  familiar,  in  its  entire  range,  with  this  de- 
partment of  public  administration.  To  these  exertions  is  due  the 
regulation,  contained  in  the  ordinances  of  the  government  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  of  March  20th,  1804,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
altered foundation  of  all  the  regulations  subsequently  made  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  excellence  of  which  has  been  so  evidently 
confirmed  by  experience. 

The  Agent  was  explicitly  chaiged  in  his  commission  with  the  care 
of  introducing  a  uniform  spelling  of  the  mother-tongne,  the  regula- 
tion of  which  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  and  for  which  the 
Society  for  Public  Utility  had  already  made  preparations.  The 
Agent  assumed  the  whole  management  of  this  matter ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  and  consultations  with  certain  other  philologists 
was,  in  the  department  of  grammar,  the  work  of  Dr.  Weiland ;  and 
in  that  of  orthography,  the  treatise  of  Professor  Siegenbeek,  pre- 
pared entirely  under  his  own  eye :  a  treatise  which  secured,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  approbation  of  the  public 

The  Agency  of  National  Education  terminated  in  December, 
1801,  in  consequence  of  the  constitution  being  again  changed,  which 
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was  notified  tbe  16tb  of  October.  In  accordance  witb  this^  the 
goTemment  apoiated  a  coQBcil  of  interaal  affiura,*  oonsiAting  of 
three  members,  who  acted  alternate! j  m  president ;  Messrs.  Van 
der  Palm,  D^  Kniif,  and  Lemana;  and  a  secretary,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wencke- 
bach, still  living,  who,  as  adviser  to  the  council,  has,  to  an  advanced 
age,  been  usefnl  to  his  country  in  the  department  of  internal  affairs. 
This  council,  after  the  agencies  had  been  annulled,  actually  began 
its  efforts ;  and  Van  der  Palm,  nnder  a  new  title  and  in  a  somewhat 
modified  relation,  prosecuted  yet  four  years  his  pndsewortby  labors 
in  behalf  of  his  country.  It  was  as  member  of  the  council  of  in- 
ternal affairs,  that  he  was  enabled  more  fully  to  develop  and  execute 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  primary  instmction,  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  a  uniform  spelling,  and  the  proper  regulation  of  medical 
practice ;  whilst  he  agun  showed  that  he  was  not  embarrassed  by 
the  new  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  his  more  extended  sphere. 

In  1805,  this  new  constitution  was  superseded  by  that  at  tbe 
head  of  which  was  placed  Schimmelpenninck,  Van  der  Palm's  uni- 
versity friend,  and,  as  statesman,  peculiarly  the  man  after  his  heart. 
The  council  of  internal  affairs  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  that  department 

During  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  he  served  as  a  commissioner 
'in  the  national  library, and  delivered  several  discourses;  viz.,  on  the 
national  festival,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and  Russiansfrom 
North  Holland;  first,  before  the  general  convention  of  school  in- 
spectors, and  second,  before  the  Society  for  Public  Utility. 

In  1805,  the  appearance  of  his  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  was  greeted  with  the  general  approbation  of  his  uni- 
'  versity  friends,  as  the  sequel  of  his  letter  to  the  literary  and  ecclesi- 
astical work  of  his  earlier  days.  Henceforward  Van  der  Palm  did 
not  engage  in  politics  further  than  became  him  as  a  good  citizen, 
feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  as  a 
writer,  to  excite  and  maintain  a  good  spirit  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
As  a  loyal,  quiet,  and  contented  subject  and  citizen,  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  his  literary  occupations,  contributing  to  the  good  of  his 
country  from  the  abundant  stores  of  his  knowledge,  cherishing  no 
wish  above  or  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  He  died 
September,  1840. 

*  The  new  comtitutioo,  Moeptad  in  the  nuwth  of  Ootober,  and  proclaimed  on  the  17th,  by  its 
aSd  article  directed,  that,  to  the  gotwrnnent  therehf  appofaited,  heildee  a  genetml  wcfelaxy,  ifaoold 
be  added  a  leeretarj  of  itata  Ibr  Ibreifo  alTaift,  and  three  ■ecilariee  of  atala,  at  for  nariae^  war 
on  land,  and  internal  affain ;  or,  at  the  option  of  the  goTemment,  foe  each  of  the  three  laet  omb- 
.  tinned  a  coanoil  of  not  mom  than  three  memben,  and  a  eoaneil  of  finance  of  three  OMmben,  with 
a  freatafer-geoeral.  The  foranmeot  eboee,  la  pboe  of  «he  th|«t  —flmiii  Maralaflii  of  Mali^ 
a  ooanell  of  three  peraom  fbr  ehch  of  the  three  depaitnenti. 
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IMTROQUOnOy. 

Ths  eftrliest  schools  mentioned  in  the  Town  Records  of  Rhode  Isknd 
are  of  the  same  character  as  the  earlier  schools  in  other  Englisfa  oofeoies 
— 'schools  for  the  better  aort^*  endowed  After  the  style  of  the  Snglisb 
Grammar,  or  Free  schools,  by  grant  of  land  from  the  town,  or  benefiio- 
tions  of  indivi4uals,  and  the  teacher  generally  a  dei^gyman^  Wkhin  two 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Aquadneck  (1688),  Rev.  Robert  Ijsntbrff 
who  had  been  settled  in  Weymouth,  Massaehosetta,  but  was  admitted 
one  of  the  freemen  of  Aquadneck  (now  Newport  in  August,  1640,  was 
in  the  same  month  *  called  by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  to  keep  a  public 
school  for  the  learning  of  youth ;  and  for  his  encouragement  there  was 
granted  him  and  his  heirs  one  hundred  acres  of  land;  and  four  more  for 
a  house  lot^  It  was  also  voted,  *  that  one  hundred  acres  should  be  laid 
forth  and  appropriated  for  a  school,  for  encouragement  of  the  persoa 
sent  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Lenthal*  while 
lie  continues  to  teach  school,  is  to  have  the  benefit  thereof;'  Mr.  Leo- 
thai  did  not  labor  bng  in  his  double  capacity,  as  assistant  of  Rev.  Jh'» 
John  Clarke  in  the  ministry,  and  trainer  up  of  youth  in  learning;  for, 
in  the  second  year  after,  he  had  gone  to  England.  ThcUnd  thus  appro- 
priated was  'laid  out*  in  that  portion  of  the  island  now  incorporated  as 
Middletown,  and  was  exchanged  for  a  tract  which,  in  1668,  was  divided 
Into  lots,  '  to  be  sold  or  loaned,  the  rent  to  oonstitute  a  fund  for  the 
schooling  and  education  of  poor  children.*  From  (he  .language  used  ia 
subsequent  entries  in  the  Town  Records,  it  is  evident  that  the  sehodl 
maintained  in  part  out  of  this  original  grant,  was  a  Ladn  school,  or 
Grammar  schoo),  in  the  old  English  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  that  this 
rent  was  applied  to  reduce  the  expense  of  poor  soholara.  The  chil* 
dren  of  the  rich  were  provided  for  in  Rhode  Island  in  private  schools,  or 
family  teaching,  and  not  a  few  were  sent  to  England  for  their  education. 

Among  the  young  men  of  Newport,  educated  abroad,  was  Henry 
Collins,  bom  in  1699,  who  in  173Q,  formed  a  liteiary  and  philosophic^ 
society  in  Newport,  .out  of  which  originated  the  Libmfy  Association 
which,  in  1747,  was  incorporatod  as  the  Company  of  the  Redwood  JA* 
brary— ^ne  of  the  oldest  publie  libraries,  of  the  oouqtry,  |o  which  maof 
schoUu^  have  acknowledged  their  obligpitions  kr  their  literary  oultun^ 
and  which  still  bean  the  name  of  its  aarlj  beneftctor. 
45 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  UPB  IN  IHODB  ISLANDL 


The  colored  populstion  of  Newport,  from  tho  nnmber  of  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, and  from  the  commercial  buaineaa  of  the  place,  in  which,  at  that 
date,  the  slave  trade  entered  as  m  profitable  element,  was  exceptionally 
lai^ ;  and  a  special  school  for  negro  children  existed  as  early  as  1765, 
in  which  reading,  wriUng,  and  sewing  was  taught 

YHien  Dr.  Channing  (William  EUery)  was  a  school-boy  (1780  to  1792) 
in  Newport,  young  children  of  the  social  position  of  his  father,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  the  place,  and  of  his  mother's  father,  a  prominent  merchant, 
attended  one  of  the  numerous  Dame  schools.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he 
was  adranced  to  the  boarding  and  day  school  of  Hr.  Rogers.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  New  London  to  prepare  for  college,  in  the 
iamily  of  his  nnde,  the  Rer.  Henry  CThanning,  who  was  settled  there  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  chmx^h.  Of  the  Newport  schools  of  that 
-period,  we  have  a  Tirid  picture  in  the  published  Reminiscences  of  Rev. 
Cteorge  G.  Channing,  (a  brother  of  Dr.  W.  K  ChanningX  who  was  bom 
in  Newport  May  6, 1789,  and  is  still  living  (1877)  in  a  green  old  age,  in 
Milton,  Mass. 

The  first  settlement  of  Providence  was  made  in  or  about  1686,  and  the 
person  recognized  in  history  as  the  leader  and  founder,  speaks  of  him- 
self, as  having,'  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1 658-4,  ^  Taught  two 
young  children,  a  parliament  man's  sons,  as  we  teach  our  children  Eng- 
lish, by  words,  phrases,  and  constant  talk, — the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  Dutch,* — and  yet  the  first  public  action  taken  by  the  pro- 
prietors was  in  1668,  by  ordering  ^one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  six 
acres  of  meadow  to  be  laid  out  and  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school.*  The  school  itself,  or  schools  were  not  subject  to  public  ordi- 
nance, but  were  of  the  ^private  or  adventure  class*  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  In  1685,  Mr.  Turpin,  *now  a  schoolmaster  of  Faid 
town,'  petitioned  the  town  to  have  the  school  land  set  out  for  his  use  and 
benefit,  ^so  long  as  he  shall  maintain  the  worthy  art  of  learning.'  His 
ability  to  be  useAil  as  town  treasurer  was  improved  even  so  late  as  1748, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  petition  was  favorably  entertained.  The 
first  mention  of  a  school-house  erected  or  owned  by  the  town  was  in 
1758 ;  and  ft  was  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  and  after  many 
strenuous  efforts,  that  a  system  of  public  schools  was  established.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reminiscences  of  an  aged  citizen  (Samuel  Thurber),  pub- 
lished by  Judge  Staples,  in  his  Annals  of  Providence^  schools  were  but 
little  thought  of  previous  to  1770,  (when  Dr.  Manning  removed  to  Provi- 
dence with  his  Latin  school,  and  the  classes  of  Rhode  Island  college  first 
opened  in  Warren  in  1764.)  *  In  my  neighborhood  there  were  three 
small  schools,  taught  by  men,  with  a  dozen  scholars  in  each.  Their  fees 
were  seven  diillings  and  sixpence  a  quarter.  Their  books  were  the 
Bible,  Spelling-book,  and  Primer.  Beside  these,  there  were  two  or  three 
women's  schoola  President  Manning  did  great  things  in  the  way  of  en- 
lightening  the  people,' — as  will  be  seen  by  his  Memohr  published  in  this 
Journal    And  so  cQd  Rer.  Enoa  Hiidkcock,  D.D. 
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'BXOOLLBCnO'NS  OF  KBWPOBT  BCHOOUS— lfW-18PB. 
(Hsr  Bgw,  QBOtgb  a  CTiMining-  ft.  1780.) 

AtseompftDj  me,  if  yon  will,  to  the  piimuj  iNshool  where  I  first  eam- 
menced  ""the  jurt  of  epelling  ftnd  WMwUng  the  EngUflh  languid  with 
propriety." 

The  room  eoea^ed  by  the  mitro»>teaAer,  Mrs.  Sayre,  and  her  daoghter 
C  Mies  Betsy,"  as  ehe  was  calledX  sitnated  near  the  corner  of  Maiy  and 
Clarke  atreets,  was  a  low,  square  chamber,  on  the  second  floor,  having  no 
fumitare,  no  desks,  nor  chairs,  excepting  a  few  for  teachers  or  yiattors. 
The  children,  boys  and  giris  (the  former  dressed  the  same  as  girls),  were 
famished  by  their  parents  with  seats  made  of  roond  blocks  of  wood  of 
▼arious  heights.  These  movable  uati,  at  least  thirty  in  nomber,  woold 
constitnte  as  great  a  cariosity  at  this  day  of  school  accommodations  and 
Inxniy,  as  weald  the  old  **  ten-footer"  district  sehool-hoiises,  were  they  set 
up  for  pablle  gase  in  one  of  oar  streets.  Mia.  fiayre  was  a  model  teadier 
in  her  day.  It  was  at  the  time  of  reading  from  Noah  Webster's  spelling 
and  reading  book,  when  an  nrohin,  aUoi  brat,  sometimes  eoftened  into 
▼arlet,  being  pinned  to  the  mistress's  apron,  was  hammering  or  stuttering 
over  a  monosyllable,  taming  red  and  pale  by  turns  as  ehe  joetled  the 
poplar  rod  at  her  side,-^it  was  just  at  tliat  moment,  when  her  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  sewing  she  was  preparing  for  the  girls,  and  on  the  garter- 
knitting  for  tlie  boys,  and  she  listening  to  and  correcting  the  poor  boy's 
mistakes,— it  was  jrnst  then  that  the  block  gyrations  oommenoed,  not 
exactly  as  on  a  pivot,  but  in  sweeps,  forming  larger  or  smaller  circles 
acoonUng  to  the  whim  of  the  block-moTer,-*it  was  just  at  that  moment  of 
astoanding  commotion,  when  the  old  Udy,  taking  notice  of  the  tumult, 
raised  the  wand,  rlz.,  the  poplar  pole,  and  with  distinct,  nay  fearful, 
articulation,  cfitd  out,  in  regular,  syllabic  order,  ^'IRrc^irte-dictu^  which 
Latin  word  sounded  in  my  right  ear  very  much  like  "  Mjr  rabble  dick  you.'' 
Of  course,  this,  to  us,  meaningless  word  exeited  as  much  open-eyed  and 
open-mouthed  admiration  as  is  prodnced  by  a  grandilequent  orator.  «  *  ^ 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Sayre's  primary  school:  I  recollect  very  well  the  dis- 
agreeable sensations  connected  with  the  *'dark  closet,'*  the  prison  of  the 
disol>edient.  It  was  not  resorted  to,  save  in  extreme  casesL  I  remember 
what  a  f  r!ght  was  caused  by  one  of  the  boys  swallowing  a  marble  (he  is 
still  alive),  which  led  to  a  sudden  dismission  of  the  school.  AX  the  dose 
of  the  school  on  Friday  afternoons,  we  were  sent  to  a  vacant  room  below 
stairs,  where  we  recited  the " Commandments,"  repeated  the  "Lord's 
Prayer,"  and  received  commendation  or  censure  according  to  our  good  or 
bad  conduct  daring  the  week.  I  remember  most  gratefully  the  happy 
Influence  of  Mrs.  Sayre's  discipline  and  instruction.  8he  was  flrm  but 
gentle  in  manner  and  speech,  governing  by  signs  rather  than  by  words. 
My  preparation  was  excellent  for  the  higher  school  I  was  soon  to  enter, 
especially  in  reading  and  spelling.  The  junior  teacher  (Miss  Betsy)  had 
under  her  care  children  of  advanced  standing.  She  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  was  affectionately  remembered  for  her  assiduity  in  behalf  of 
her  scholars.  During  the  recess  twice  a  week,  Mrs.  Sayre  taught  colored 
children  spelUqg  and  reading,  giati&    This  good  lady  and  her  daughter 
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were  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  The  latter  married  Joeeph  Rogen^ 
Esq.,  of  PhiMelphia. 

The  first  school-boaie  of  snf  Bale  in  11m  towm  'mtm  owned  and  managed 
hy  a  gentlemscB  nf  aeknwrMged  aWlitf  for  tkoM  «Lsgr a.  Compared  with 
baUdhiga  used  ior  sfanilar  piupmmi  now,  l(  was  a  mere  sbaaty,  a  «*  ten- 
footer/'  It  was  scant  in  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  poorly  rentiiated. 
The  foxnitare,  via.,  the  desks  and  boMhss,  was  ol  <die  most  ordinafy 
stamps  The  former,  wed  far  tite  wiiiing  «aMrelses,  had  leaden  faikstands 
4n  the  centre ;  and  tl^elrsarfiBoe  was  more  or  less  ^isfigursd  wtth  rade  lir 
deotares,  so  as  to  render  stmighi  or  oorwd  akrokss  with  Ike  pen  Bead  to 
impossible;  snd  the  la;tter,iha  kemsbes  without  kariL%wore  «o  taU  and 
ahaky  as  to  be  rezy  unoomlorlakile,  especially  lo  Ike  shortest  boys,  whose 
legs  had  to  be  suspended,  'eansing  eiten  «aclrem!e  pain,  and  eoDseqnent  dls- 
tarbanse,  bringing  on  theson  vndeserved  fmBlshmsnl  from  the  nonitsfs, 
miless  warded  off  by  a  bribe,  in  the  shape  of  •  top  er  a  knife,  or  a  handful 
of  marbles.  On  the  rtmirum  were  %wd  or  tiiDse  chabs  for  dbtii^rHished 
Tisitors,  and  a  small  desk  for  tho  master,  on  wU^  f^pomd,  not  often,  a 
pmcfenred  ferale,  sonnoanted  by  aa  Mipleasaaft  looking  eowskin.  60  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  weie  the  daily  ministrations  off  these  instruments 
of  iniimctum,  tbat  erery  method  was  adopted  lor  their  destruction.  But 
the  master  was  more  than  a  matdi  for  our  o^gan  of  destmctiTsness.  Such 
was  school  No.  1  In  the  State  of  RiiodB  Island  and  Froridence  Flantatlens. 

It  certainly  was  net  the  prototype  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  where  Dr. 
Arnold  ruled  auooessfulliy,  without  makhig  any  ef  the  distinguishing 
marki  which  cbaracteriaed  my  pupilage.  As  tiie  school  grew,  assistants 
were  empl<7ed.  Mr  Maxy  was  an  exoellent  teacher  of  the  languages. 
Mr.  Taylor  (a  most  worthy  dtlaen)  taught  the  lower  branches.  The  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit;  whilst,  therefore,  St  must  be  granted  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  scholars  were  oi  the  genus  Booby,  there  were  some 
of  rare  briglitness  of  mind,  whose  intellectual  culture  did  credit  to  those 
efficient  and  faithful  teachem. 

Our  school-room  had  to  be  nwept  and  dusted  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
the  classes  were  obliged  to  do  this  in  turn.  As  this  was  a  disagreeable 
task,  those  boys  who  had  money  (and  these  were  generally  of  Southern 
parentage)  could  eariiy  bay  substitutes  from  among  the  poorer  boys. 

During  my  nonage,  the  Puritan  spirit  "  stiU  Hyed."  It  was  an  age  of 
force.  Punishment  was  deemed  necessary.  Exhibitions  of  authority 
eonstituted,  day  by  day,  a  series  of  domestic  tMunw,  f%e  discipline  of 
the  school  was  in  acooidanoe  with  the  goremment  of  the  home.  It  was 
arbitrary,  with  rare  SKoeptions,  in  the  extreme.  Children  were  required  to 
bow  or  kiss  the  hand,  when  entering  or  lesTing  either  home  or  schooL 
The  school  to  which  I  was  sent  differed  in  no  respect  from  inferior  ones  in 
the  matter  of  corporal  punishmeirt.  The  ferule  and  eowskin  were  almost 
deified.  Apologies  increased,  rather  than  abated,  the  swelUags  of  the 
hand,  and  the  wales  upon  the  back.  An  eppeal  to  parents  was  of  no  men 
ATail  than  beating  the  air.  This  serere  diseipline  was  not  interfered  with 
\fy  the  defgy ;  for,  in  their  day,  |j|«y  had  to  run  the  gauntlet ;  and  as  the 
men,  and  even  the  boys,  of  that  age  were  ootorfously  addicted  to  swearing, 
linking,  gambling,  and  other  vices,  ft  was  deemed  necessary  to  subdue 
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iheM  erOt  hf  U«wi.  No  fkHk  exiiled  dran  In  M!i*1f  of  moxtl  8Quion« 
It  ii  doUgbtf ol  to  lonaombor  lh«t  BOM  of  mj  naino,  ao  lM^a»«t  leaflt>  wore 
guilty  of  ottoriag  oa  ootk. 

The  only  diiifllol  aehool  In  Newport,  tttricUy  speaking,  daring  my 
pnpllage^  wao  kept  4a  New  Ckuick  Iamo,  by  Mr.  John  Fnaer,  a  Bfolchnian. 
He  waa  a  good  teaeher»  especially  In  (Ihreek,  Latin«  and  mathematica.  *  •  * 

Mr.  Clarke  Rodman  (a  Friend)  had,  in  his  own  house  in  Mary  stieet, 
quite  a  laige  sdiool,  devoted  to  the  education  of  a  dass  of  boys  and  young 
men  Uvlng  at  the  South  find,  who  were  styled  the  "  roughs."  It  waa 
thought  singular  that  a  man  beloBging  to  the  ''Society  of  Friends,**  a 
non-resistant  by  professien,  should  have  attmcted  to  his  school  so  many 
disorderly  youths.  But,  though  avowedly  a  non-resistant,  he  never  suf- 
fered any  act  of  disobedience  to  go  unpunished.  His  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  spelling  was  original  The  word  being  given  out,  followed  by  a 
blow  from  a  strap  on  his  desk,  the  whole  class,  aimultaneoosly,  would 
bellow  out  the  word^-nmy  the  word  *"  mnltiplication,**^pioperly  divided. 
His  ear  waa  so  true,  that  he  easily  detected  any  misspelling.  When  this 
happened,  he  would  demand  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  bad  failed ;  U 
there  was  any  hesltaney  in  giving  the  name,  the  whole  clasB,  instead  of 
being  dlsmlBsed,— spelling  being  the  last  exercise,r-^M  detained,  until« 
by  repeated  trials,  aecuraoy  wae  obtained.  So  many  tolees  upon  a  Mngle 
word.  In  so  many  keys,  produced  an  amusing  jingle,  which  invariably 
attracted  to  the  spot  all  passers  by.  A  Mr.  KnoK,  with  remarkably  long 
f^t  and  an  ungainly  appearance,  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  teaching 
veiy  poor  shlldiea  their  A  B  C»  ia  a  emaU  boUdlng  in  the  rear  of 
Trinity  Church. 

Having  given  the  reader  A  brief  but  aeeurate  statement  of  the  schools 
in  Newport  during  my  boyhood,  I  will  give.  In  the  next  place,  my  recollec- 
tions of  some  of  the  school-books  then  used.  The  advanced  scholars  in 
our  school  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  text-books  of  the  day.  The  prin- 
cipal English  books  were  Murray's  Grammar,  Noah  Webster's  Spelling- 
book,  the  Columbian  Orator,  Woodbridge's  Dtctionary,  DaboU's.  Pike's, 
and  Walah's  Arlihmetics,  and  Morse*s  small  Geography.    .    «    . 

{Neither  3tr>  ChamJngnorMr.  Higgfaimn  make  any  mention  of  araiespell- 
ing-book,  of  whksh  we  have  a  ooiqr  befeie  Ql^  isriated  In  Xievport  in  170^ 
the  following  title-page : 

Instructians  for  Bight  ^pelHng,  and  Fhdn  iMreottons  for  Reading  end  Writ' 
Jug  True  English.  With  several  other  Thinca,  very  useful  and  neceeaary,  both 
for  Toons  and  OML  to  read  and  learn.  ByG.Tox.  Newport :  Printed  by 
a  South^rick,  M,DCC,LXIX     [»  m««l1  y^  j 

Above  we  give  the  title  of  a  lining  and  Beading-bodli:,  la  which  is  a 
Catochini  evidently  composed  to  confirm  the  chOdrea  of  ^*tme  Chrktians 
oaUed  Qnakeia'*  ia  the  right  way,  as  follows  t 

Scholar.—Why  arf  the  (jk*  Chiistlans  called  QaaikerB  <a  fhU  Age  t 

Afo«eer.— It  isin  Sonra  ondBeriBioa  timtthey  are  socalled,  to  render  them 
and  he  Troth  odious  to  t!io  Pt'opK  that  eo  they  migbt  not  receive  the  Truth 
and  be  saved ;  yet  Qrmkm^  find  Trembline  Jk  no  now  Thing :  for  thou  mayst 
read  of  Quahen  in  th'^Scr  pfturos,  as  in  Uib.  i2L  ZL  Moses  eaid,  I  exceedingly 
ft»^r  X  lUijuihe.  And  it  is  said,  aon  qf  JUani.  eat  thy  Bread  with  Quaking,  ana 
diink  thy  Wafer  trith  TrembHnffs    And  when  £>aatWeaw  a  Vislcm.  a  " 


Qiiak  nz  fe'l  upon  the  Men  that  were  with  him :  And  Habakkuk  his  . 
trem't^ed,  and  his  L^ps  quivered,  HolhSkl^ 

St"otar. — "iure  those  Iha'  ncoffingfif  call  the  true  Christians  Quakers^  never 
read  thise  Scriptures;  for  (hey  prove  tery  plains  that  there  were  Qviaken  in 
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(^pn'mi^iveTYmef:  JM«AydotileiVopI«coa«2  Qnaken  wy  thee  oiMf  tbon 
toaain^Pienon;  U  thcU  acoording  to  the  Scriptures  f 

MaHer.^YmJt  is  the  proper  LengDoge  ta  a  migle  Persan,  and  aooarding'  to 
tiie  Scripture  ;  God  said  thee  and  thou  to  Adam,  ejodAdam  Mid  thcu  to  God ; 
and  People  say  thee  and  fhou  in  their  Prajers ;  and  it  is  the  Pride  in  People's 
Hearts  that  caanot  take  that  Langmtte  theniBelTes  which  they  give  to  God : 
And  God  saidttce  and  Uum  to  Jtfoara.  and  Hoeeg  said  e*e0  and  Ubou  to  God 

ro. :  Jacob  said  thee  and  thou  to  Lfipn.  and  Laban  said  (A^  and  fAou  to 
asain :  and  Jacob  and  his  Sons  sua  thee  and  thou  to  each  other,  0«n.  4SL 
to  CAop.  4d. 

And  Jaatha,  who  was  a  Judge  in  TaraeL  did  t&ee  and  thou  his  Daoffhter,  and 
Ae  did  thee  and  fAou  her  Father  the  Judfi;e  again,  Judg.  11.  And  when 
Daniel  and  the  three  Children  were  before  the  King;  npon  jSxaminatioii,  they 
aaid  thou  to  the  King,  and  the  Chaldeane  did  thou  tb»  King:  JDan.  SL    And^ 


Fttvl  did  Thou  the  ^ig  Agrima  :  And  many  other  Ehcamples  there  be  in 
Scriptures,  but  these  are  sulBcient :  And  Thee  and  Thou  is  singular  Komber, 
and  to  be  q)okan  to  one»  Tou  or  Te  Hie  plnral  Kamber,  and  to  be  qpoken  onto 
more  than  one.] 

We  are,  finally,  indebted  to  Mr.  Channing  for  this  tribute  to  one  teacher  of 
young  ladies  during  thfs  period: 

Eloise  Payne,  the  dau^ter  of  School-master  Payne  fa  teacher  of  great  ce- 
lebrity in  his  day,  in  Borton,  Mass.,)  and  sister  of  John  Howard  Payne  (the  re- 
nowned dramatist  and  poet),  came  to  Newport  about  the  year  1807-^  and 
opened  one  of  the  most  noticeable  schools  in  America;  and,  until  her  health 
failed,  she  exerted  a  sreat  influence  foreood  in  the  mxal  and  inteUectoal  col- 
ture  of  girls,— not  omy  the  rosidBnta  of  Newport,  but  also  of  many  from  New 
York  and  Boston,  who  boarded  in  Miss  Payne's  family.  Perhaps  no  youiig  lady- 
teacher  ever  enjoyed  more  deserved  rppcte  than  Mui  Pajne.  Her  voice  was 
delightfully  sweet  and  winning.    Her  face  was  the  index  of  unnsaal  intellectual 

Sower.  Her  eye,  lustrous  and  penetrating  when  she  spoke,  awalcened  oonfi- 
ence  and  love  when  she  was  silent.  Her  skill  in  pennwnship  was  admirable. 
She  attracted  many,  and  held  them  qpeU-boond  by  her  graoe  in  euuveiwttfcm. 
Her  religious  faith  yielded  the  fruit  of  ncdy  living;  so  thML  though  her  life  was 
short,  her  death  was  deeply  lamented  I  have  frequently  been  gratified  by  the 
eKpreon'on  of  affectionate  remembranoe  of  this  faithful  teacher  liy  thefow  piqiilB 
who  still  survive  to  call  her  bleowd. 

[Rev.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson^  in  his  History  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  Rhode  Island  (1876),  adds  the  following  notes  to  the 
above  extracts : 

Most  of  the  schools  mentioned  by  Mr.  Channing  appear  to  have  been,  open  to 
boys  only.  In  1794,  however,  the  Newport  Mercury  announces  that  "Miss 
Vina],  lately  from  Boston,"  will  open  a  school  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Coggesball,  '*and  will  be  obliged  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  will  fkvor 
her  with  their  custom. "  In  17\r7,  James  Wallaoe  offers  a  **  morning  school  for 
young  ladies  in  readhig,  writing,  and  arftfametic,"  he  also  taaching  navigation 
and  book  keeping  as  Q8ua],doQbfiIesB  to  young  men.  In  1805,  WnUam  Bridges 
offers  to  *'  teach  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Private  rooms  for  yoimg  ladies 
and  hoard  if  required.''  In  1807,  Mrs.  I^SaDe  and  dsn^ter  advertise  a  sdKxd, 
probably  for  girls,  at  their  home;  and  the  MisBea  Smith  annonnoe  a  Female 
Academy  at  Bristol.  In  1806,  Mrs.  Elisa  C.  Brenton  announces  instroction  for 
girls  at  Washington  Acttderay,  South  Kingstown,  her  list  of  studies  induding 
''Epistolaxy  style,*'  aa  well  as  <*  Temple  Work,  Paper  Worik^  Fdnging  and 
Tufting."  AndinlSll,  Mr.  J.  RodnmaoffiBrs  to  young  ladiea'^the  elegant  art 
of  writing,"  and  also  arithmetia 

One  of  the  most  diaracterlstic  of  theos  sdiool  advertisameota,  especially  tai 
the  order  assigned  to  the  studies,  is  the  following  in  the  United  StateBChronieU^ 
of  Providence: 

Mrs.  Hurley,  fhxn  London,  offfsrs  to  instract  yoongladies  in  aU  kinds  of 
Needlework.  Tambour,  and  Bmbroidoiv,  with  DrawingrPttinting,  and  Music  on 
the  PianoForte.  Likewise,  in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  French  and 
Fngliah,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History— which  will  be  ezplainfid  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hurley.l 
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Jambs  Uassisq^  D.D.,  the  first  President  of  Rhode  Isknd  Coiiege 
(Brown  UniTersity),  was  bom  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  October  22,  1T88, 
and  died  in  Providence  July  29,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1762,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Morristown  in  1763,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  removed  to  Warren,  R.  I.,  where  he  was 
settled  over  a  Baptist  church  and  established  a  Latin  school  which  be- 
came Ihe  nucleus  of  the  college  of  Rhode  Island.  The  advanced  pupils^ 
of  his  school  were  enrolled  as  college  students  when  he  became  *  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning,  with  full 
power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at  Warren  or  elaewhera*  With  Mr. 
David  Howell  (afterward  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court)  assistant, 
the  college  was  inaugurated  1765,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  at . 
Warren  in  1769.  In  1770,  the  college  was  removed  to  Providence,  and 
the  president  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church.  In  Dec 
6,  1776,  the  college  was  disbanded,  and  regular  duties  were  not  resumed 
till  May,  1778.  In  1786,  President  Manning  was  appointed  delegate  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  advocated  by  voice  and  pen  the 
adoption  by  the  State  of  the  national  constitution.  In '1791,  he  entered 
heartily  into  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
schools  by  the  town— his  last  act  was  to  draw  up  the  following  report : — 

Report  of  ihe  School  Oommiilu  in  179L- 

At  a  town  meeting  of  the  Freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence,  held  by  ado 
joUmment,  at  the  State  Hoose^  on  Monday,  the  let  day  of  August,  1791. 

Whxrbas,  the  School  Ck>mmiltee,  who  were,  on  the  6th  and  13th  days  of  June 
last,  appointed  and  continued  to  make  report  respectiag  a  petition  pending  be> 
fore  tlia  meeting,  for  the  erection  of  schools  in  this  town,  the  expense  whereof 
is  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  town  treasury,  presented  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

To  the  Freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence,  to  be  convened  next  by  adjourn- 
ment, the  underwritten  members  of  your  School  Committee,  in  pursuance  of 
your  resolution  at  your  last  meeting,  report 

After  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  are 
dearly  of  opinion  that  the  measure  proposed  by  the  petitionera  is  olligible,  for 
many  reasons : 

1st — Useful  knowledge  generally  difihsed  among  the  people  is  the  surest 
means  of  securing  the  rights  of  man,  of  promoting  the  public  prosperity,  and 
perpetuating  the  libertiea  of  a  country. 

2d. — As  civil  community  is  a  kind  of  joint  tenancy,  in  respect  to  the  gifts  and 
abilities  of  individual  members  thereof,  it  seems  not  improper  that  the  disburse- 
ments necessary  to  qualify  those  individuals  for  usefulness  should  be  made  fh>m 
common  funds. 

3d.— Our  lives  and  properties,  in  a  ft-ee  State,  are  so  much  in  the  power  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  daily  intercourse  are  so 
much  dependent  on  the  information  and  integrity  of  our  neighbors,  that  no  wise 
man  can  feel  himself  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  useful  learning,  civilization, 
and  the  preservation  of  morals,  in  the  community  where  he  resides. 

4th.— The  most  reasonable  object  of  getting  wealth,  after  our  own  wants  are 
supplied,  is  to  benefit  those  who  need  it;  and  it  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
demanded,  in  what  way  can  those,  whose  wealth  is  redundant,  benefit  their 
neighbors  more  certainly  and  permanently,  than  by  furnishing  to  their  children 
the  means  of  qualifying  them  to  become  good  and  usefhl  citizens,  and  of  acquir- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  ? 

5th. — In  schools  established  by  public  authority,  and  whose  teachers  are  paid 
by  the  public,  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  for  a  more  faithfhl  and  impartial 
dischaige  of  the  duties  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  discipline  among  the 
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B^ioliiil^  thaa  can  b«  tOcpedM  wlwtk  tb%  AMsleM  tra  dapenteift  oa  fediMaiis 
Ibr  their  support 

These,  among  other  reasons,  have  led  yoor  Committee  to  iiMrestigate  IIm 
means  of  accomplishing  an  object  so  desih^ble  as  the  establishment  of  a  compe^ 
tent  nomber  of  sehoels  in  ibis  to«*%  t»  be  sopj^Med  at  the  town's  expeaaa 
Tb»  Briok  Sebool-heuse  and  Wbippla  HaU  ar»  bttildings  eonvenieatly  situated 
for  our  present  purpose;  but,  as  the  former  is,  in  part^  and  the  latter  whoUy. 
priTate  property,  it  will  become  necessary  that  the  radltidual  owners  sboyld  be 
compenBoted,  and  the  entire  property  of  ttioee  bniidiBgB  tested  i»  the  town. 

The  large  number  of  inbaUtants  on  the  west  aide' of  the  river  renders  it  indS^ 
pensably  necessary  tliat  a  suitable  school-liouse  be  erected  on  a  lot  to  be  pro> 
Tided  for  that  nurpoee  on  that  side  of  the*  river.  It  would  also  be  proper  that 
a  fiiarth  seftoof-hoose  should  be  pnonHded.  oa  a  saoTenieDa  loV  to  be  proeofed 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 

When  your  Committee  consider  that,  according  to  the  late  enumeration,  there 
are  in  this  town  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-she  white  malea  under  sixteen  y«aiti 
of  age,  they  can  not  estimato  the  munber  of  s(dMdars  Vnmt  than  to  veqnirs^  at 
the  Brick  School-house,  a  prindpal  Master  and  Assistants ;  at  the  School-bous« 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a  principal  Master  and  Assistants;  and  a  principal 
ICaster  and  Assistants  at  each  of  the  other  school-houses ;  to  be  appointed  by. 
and  amenable  to^  a  eommittee  to  be  chosen  by  the  Freenaen,  annually  assemblea 
according  to  law,  to  be  ealled  the  Town  School  Committee^  for  the  time  being; 
by  whom  also  the  salaries  of  such  teachers,  fh>m  time  to  time,  shall  be  con^ 
tMcted=  ibr  and  paid  by  oxders  by  said  Committee,  drawn  on  the  town  treesuiy. 
The  Assistants  to  bO'OOcasioDally  appointed,  when  need  may  require. 

Your  Committee  are  further  of  opinion,  thai  all  tbeenforesaid  schools  be 
subjected  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  devised 
and  formed  by  the  School  Committee,  for  the  time  being,  after  the  same  shall 
have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Freemen  of  this  town,  in  town  meetmg 
legally  assembled. 

And  as  the  Sociefy  of  Friends  have  a  coavenieet  iohool-rDom  of  tlieir  ewhy 
aad  choose  to  educate  their  ehildren  under  the  tmtioa  ef  their  own  members, 
and  the  direction  of  comnittees  of  their  own  meetiaiCr  it  is  Mcommended  that 
they  receive,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  money  raised  iar  aohooling^  according  aa 
the  proportion  which  the  number  ef  acholars  in  their  scbeol  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  educated  out  of  the  town's  iWids,  to  be  aeoertauied  by  their  Com- 
suttee  to  the  Town's  Committee,  who  are  to  give  orders  en  the  town  treasury 
for  the  same,  aa  in  the  case  of  other  schools^ — their  schools  being  open  to  the 
Town's  Committee  ibr  their  inspection  and  adviee  in  regard  to  the  moral  can- 
duot  and  learning  of  the  ehUdrsii»  (ol  interferiag  in  respeet  to  the  address  or 
manners  of  tlie  Society,  in  relation  to  their  religious  opinions. 

Finally,  your  Committee  recommend,  as  new  and  rarther  powers  are  hereby 
proposed  to  be  granted  to,  and  exercised  by,  tiie  Town's  future  School  ConuaiV> 
tee,  which  wore  not  in  codtemplation  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  that  they 
have  liberty  to  resign  their  plaees,  and  that  a  Sehool  Ceoiraittee  be  appointed 
for  the  Town  of  Providence^  to  remain  in  office  till  the  next  annual  choice  of 
Town  Offioera,  and  inatracted  to  report  the  rules  and  regulationa  aforesaid  to  the 
next  town  meeting ;  that  a  committee  be  also  appointed  to  oontract,  in  behalf 
of  the  town,  ibr  suitaUe  lots  where  to  build  the  two  new  school-liouses  pro- 
posed to  be  erected,  and  to  form  i^anaand  an  estimate  of  the  ezpenae  of  such 
buildings,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  town  meeting;  That  said  Commit 
tee  last  mentioiied,  also  inquire  and  report  en  what  tenna  the  proprietors  of  the 
Brick  School-house  and  Whipple  HaU  wiU  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  tows. 

FrwidmoB,  JtJtf,  1191  jAvn  IfAMmvOr        Davto  Hewsu^ 

BirOB  HiTOHOocK,       BBKJAMnr  BocRir, 
MoBM  Bmwir,  John  Dorrangb, 

J08BPH  Snow,  Thbomrb  Fostbh, 

MOSBS  BabobIk,  WBi.ooia  Abnoia. 

Jabiz  Bowur, 

The  Report  was  acdepted,  but  no  efficient  action  followed  until  John 
Howland  and  the  Providence  Agsoeiation  of  liechanios  and  Mano&ctar- 
ers  engaged  in  the  work. 
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John  Howland,  whose  name  u  aasoeiatdL  with  the  eatabliahmeal 
of  pablic  schoolfl  in  Providence,  was  bora  iu  Newport  R.  L,  in  1757 
—in  the  fifth  generation  from  Ichm  Howland,  who  signed  the  com- 
paot  in  the  Mayflower  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod  on  the  6th  of  De* 
cember,  1622.  Hai  ttiother  was  deseended  from  James  Barker^ 
whose  name  stands  second  in  Ihe  Charter  of  King  Charles  as  on% 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Colonj  of  Rhode  Uand  aiid  Providence 
Plantations^  With  these  antecedents^  we  cKn  readily  acconnt  for 
his  antiquarian  taaftes  and  Puritan  predileetionsy  as  well  as  for  thi^. 
sterling  qnaiitiea  of  diameter  which  ilhistrated  Ua  whole  csareer.. 
His  home^  and  sdiool  training,  althongh  of  <he  most  radimentavj 
sort,  gave  hint  the  ability  and  habit  of  reading,  a  thought fnl  ebsenr- ' 
anoe  of  men,  and  things,  and  the  power  of  eiprtosii^  his  tboogkto . 
in  dear  and  vigorcmt  Engiiaii.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  seiA 
to  Providence  as  an  apprentice  fo  a  hairdresser.  At  nineteen,  be 
served  two  years  in  Col  Lippilt*s  regimenti  and  foi^l  under  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton.  At  the  age  el  twenty-otie,  he  set  np  busiiieaa 
for  himself,  in  which  he  was  an  expert ;  and  hia  shop  was  the  intelli^ 
g<lnce  office  and  congress  of  puiUic  affidrs  fer  town,  state,  and  natioii 
for  thirty  year& 

la  IBMy  he  was  elected  town  anditot,  to  which  he  was  innnaDy 
reftleeted  till  1818,  when  he  became  town  treasurer,  and  was  con- 
tbned  from  year  to  year  till  1892,  when  the  town  of  4,000  inhabit* 
ants  as  he  knew  it  in  1770  had  become  a  city  of  40^00. 

In  1788,  Mr.  Howland  adopted  Uie  mws  presented  bj  Dr.  Hitch*' 
cock,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  lor . 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  ever  after  was  a  consistent  and  consid- 
erate advocate  of  '  the  ri^ts  of  the  black  man  to  fife,  Hberty,  and 
the  pnrsalt  of  happiness^'  Without  taking  the  eitreme  ground  of 
non-resiflitance,  he  behev ed  in  the  setlilenient  of  diffiouHaes  between 
nations  by  arbitration ;  and  in  1818,  waa  one  of  the  fonndeis  of  the 
Hhode  Ishind  Peace  Society. 

•0M£<r«mtf  7V«Mtitf.MblirMPfaiH2;byBdwiatf.Bt0iit.  p.348:    miTtden««,  1857. 
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While  yet  an  apprentice,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Proyidence 
Library  (formed  in  1754),  waa  elected  president,  and  continned  to 
draw  books  until  it  was  merged  in  the  Atheni»nm  in  1836.  Always 
interested  in  preserring  the  traditions,  and  material  of  authentic 
history  in  original  letters  and  written  documents,  he  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1822,  and  from 
1833  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  elected  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim 
Society  in  1820,  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  in  1835,  and 
most  of  the  State  Historical  Societies. 

In  1789,  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Providence  Associa- 
tion of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  whose  proceedings  are  identi- 
fied with  every  effort  to  advance  the  industrial,  social,  and  educa- 
tional  interests  of  the  town  and  State.  Most  of  the  leading  measures 
of  this  association  originated  with  John  Howland,  from  its  first  reply 
to  a  circular  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  down  to  1848,  when  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  compelled  a  cessation  of  all  work — ^at  the  age  of 
mnety-one.  Of  this  society  he  was  secretary,  vice-president,  and 
president  It  was  the  parent  of  numerous  societies  of  the  same 
name  and  object  in  other  cities.  In  1820,  he  drafted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Rhode  IsUnd  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  delivered  the  opening  address,  by 
which  the  first  exhibition  of  the  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce of  the  State  was  inaugurated. 

In  1819,  on  his  suggestion,  the  Mechanics  Association  held  a 
public  meeting,  which  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  of  which  he  was  chosen  treas- 
urer, and  was  annually  reelected  till  1840,  when  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  he  retired,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  zeal,  activity, 
and  fidelity,  from  the  Directors — who  add  *  that  in  his  retirement 
from  this  public  station  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  we 
trust  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  tiie  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  those  institutions  which  he  has 
80  largely  contributed  to  establish  in  this  community.' 
LaborfinhOua/ofPiMicSaukaB. 

Few  biographies  present  a  more  honorable  chapter  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Stone  records  the  history  of  John  Howland's  labors  in 
bis  own  language  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  first  school  law  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  establishment  of  Public  schools  in  Provi- 
dence. It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  important 
measures,    Mr.  Howland  died  November  5, 1854. 
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Mr.  Howland^s  narative  of  his  ovrn  work  is  bb  follows: — 

In  1789,  the  Mechanics*  Association  was  formed,  and  in  this  body  hegmt  the 
agitation  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Public  schools.  When  we  came  to- 
gether in  our  asspdationi  we  made  the  dieoovery  of  our  deficiencies.  There 
were  papers  to  be  drawn,  and  yarious  kinds  of  writing  to  be  done,  that  few  of . 
us  were  competent  to  execoia  Then  we  began  to  talk.  The  question  was 
asked,  ongh^  not  our  children  to  have  better  advantages  of  education  than  we 
have  enjoyed?  And  the  answer  was  ye&  Then  it  was  asked,  how  shall  those 
adTantages  be  secured?  The  reply  was,  we  must  have  better  schools.  So* 
when  we  had  talked  the  matter  oyer  pret^  thoroughly  among  ourBelves,  we  be- . 
gan  to  agitate.  As  I  was  something  of  a  talker,  and  had  practiced  writing 
more  than  most  of  my  associates,  a  gw>d  deal  of  this  work  fell  to  my  lot  And 
I  was  very  willing  to  do  it,  because  I  felt  and  saw  its  importance.  So  I  wrote 
a  number  of  pieces  for  the  newspaper,  and  tried  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 
I  prevailed,  however,  with  only  one,  Grindall  Reynolds.  He  felt  as  I  did  about 
the  matter,  and  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Gaaette  in  &vor  of  schools.  We  had,  in- 
deed, the  good  will  of  many  educated  men.  There  were  Thomas  P.  Ivefl^ 
Thomas  L^  Halsey,  David  L.  Barnes,  and  otbera,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  sll  of  whom  underetood  our  wants  and  favored 
our  movement  Governor  Bowen  and  the  Bowen  family,  were  also  friendly. 
So  was  Gov.  William  Jones.  We  met  no  opposition  from  the  wealthy,  but  they 
having  the  advantages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  that  wealth  can  always  pro- 
cure, did  not  feel  as  we  poor  meclianics  did.  They  were  not  active.  In  this 
beffinning  of  the  moyement,  they  seemed  willing  to  follow,  but  were  unwilling 
to  lead  the  way.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  throughout  the  whole  work,  it  was 
the  most  unpopular  with  the  common  people,  and  met  with  tlie  meet  opposition 
ftom  the  class  it  was  designed  to  benefit  I  suppose  this  was  one  reason  why 
the  most  infiuential  citizens  did  not  take  hold  of  it  heartily  in  the  beginning. 
They  thought  its  success  doubtful,  and  did  not  wish,  in  a  public  way,  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  enterprise  that  would  curtail  their  popularity  and  influence. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  all,  but  it  was  so  with  many. 

The  more  we  discussed  the  subject,  the  greater  became  its  importance  in  our 
eyes.  After  a  good  deal  of  consultation  and  discussion,  we  got  the  Mechanics' 
Association  to  move  in  tlie  matter.  This  was  an  important  point  gained,  and 
an  encouragement  to  persevere.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject Of  this  committee  I  was  a  member.  They  met  at  my  house^  and  after 
due  deliberation,  it  was  resoWed  to  address  the  General  Assembly.  I  told  them, 
that  as  neither  of  us  were  qualified  to  draw  up  a  paper  in  a  manner  suited  to  go 
before  that  body,  we  had  Mch  better  write  a  petition  embodying  our  individuid 
views,  and  bring  it  to  our  next  meeting.  Out  of  tliese  mutual  contributions  we 
could  prepare  a  petition  that  would  da  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee 
separated.  When  we  next  met,  it  was  found  that  but  two  had  been  written 
according  to  previous  recommendation.  Those  were  by  William  Richmond  and 
myselfl  Richmond  then  read  his.  It  was  in  the  usual  petition  style,  ending,  *  as 
in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray.*  I  told  the  committee  I  did  not  like  the  doctrine 
of  that  paper.  It  was  too  humble  in  tone.  I  did  not  believe  in  petiUcning  leg- 
islators to  do  their  duty.  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  addressing  that  body, 
to  assume  a  tone  of  confidence  tliat,  with  the  case  feirly  stated,  they  would  de- 
cide wisely  and  justly  for  the  rising  generation.  I  then  took  out  my  memorial 
and  read  it  It  was  not  in  the  £ape  of  an  *  humble  petition.'  It  expressed 
briefly  our  destitution,  and  the  great  imnortance  of  establishing  free  schools  to 
supply  it    It  received  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  and  was  adopted. 

This  memorial  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  name  of  our 
association.  It  was  there  warmly  debated;  and  after  pretty  seyere  oppositton, 
the  Assembly  referred  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee,  with  directions  to  re- 
port by  bill  This  bill,  embodying  a  general  school  system,  was  drawn  up  by 
James  Burrill,  jr..  Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island.  I  was  with  him  all  th» 
while,  and  he  readily  complied  with  my  suggestions. 

When  the  bill  was  reported,  the  Ajsembly  was  afraid  to  pass  it,  until  the 
sense  of  the  towns  could  be  obtained.  So  it  was  printed,  and  sent  out  to  the 
freemen  for  instructions.    The  great  object  now  was  to  get  the  towns  to  vote 
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that  a  oommiUee  be  appointed  to  prepare  instmctioiia  to  our  representatiT^ 
ttoA  report  tH  the  present  meefting.  TMe  w«e  esitied,  and  IfUfiam  Rldmieiid, 
BiBifiel  Vf,  Brf^G^nani,  after  viafd  doF  flrM  ma^oFi  Qeotge  R.  BorriH,  Wis. 
XiBmed,  and  myteH  were  eoasiitiifed  the  oottmittee.  It  was  ttow  lale  hi  the 
aftenooD,  and  BrRt|(hain  aald,  ^Ut,  Moderalor,  thi*  to  an  fnporUurir  uaHer.  It 
trill  require  seme  tune  to  draft  iMtfadtiMtt^  and  aa  if  to  now  idmoet  night,  I 
thmk  the  sohfect  bad  better  be  peetponed  imtil  the  hezt  town  meSfaig:* 
'Ney^r  (bar/  replied  BMt^rd  Jackeoni  Ihe  moderator,  *I  gneas  Howbiod  hn 
tbem  alreedf  written  in  hto  pochei'  *0/  nfofaied  Bridgham,  *I  didn't  think 
at  that— 4faen  we  can  go  on.'  The  comnfttee  aoeordfaiglj-  rethred  to  the  ofllce 
of  Qeorge  R  B«iftill  ftr  eonaidtation.  The  qneatioae  then  cMie  op,  what  ahape 
iftatt  the  inatniefions  take?  Who  ahal  write  them?  Tarfons  opinkms  were 
^spreaaed,  bat  I  kept  lilenl  Bridgfaam  theh  larned  to  me  and  said,  'what  do 
ymt  thhik,  Mr.  Howtondf  I  had  anticipated  the  eoiine  of  erenta,  and  was 
prepared  to  answer  the  qtieetlon.  I  had  set  np,  tbe  nigbt  before,  till  II  o'dodc 
to  prepare  a  docoment  I  intended  to  avbmit  to  the  town  meethig.  I  therefore 
said  to  the  eoranrittee^  'I  hare  got  my  opkiion  in  my  pocket  If  you  wish  to 
bear,  I  will  read  it.'  'Let  us  hear,  bjoR  means,'  was  the  reply.  80 1  took  oat 
my  deenmenl^  and  read  ft.  When  I  got  through,  Burrffl  said,  'well,  that  is  jost 
wfiat  we  want  AU  we  need  do  to  to  tfgn  oar  names.'  Ttiey  aecordingff 
rigned  it^  withont  snggestuig  any  alteration,  and  we  retorned  and  reported  it  to 
the  meethsg.  The  paper  was  adopted  by  the  town,  as  Its  Instructiona  to  its 
representatiTe& 

Bat  though  Providence  was  thas  committed  to  the  good  work,  the  coontry 
towns  generally  were  not  so  safo.  In  many,  the  morement  was  decidedly  mi* 
popator,  and  there  was  ground  for  apprehenslott  that  H  mi^t  friL  One  of  the 
ihost  mfiuenttol  men  hi  the  State  councils  was  then  a  red<lBnt  of  Newport  I 
Ibit  Tory  anxio^  to  secure  the  fhroraUe  expression  of  that  town.  I  toerefore 
wrote  to  the  town  de^,  wg™g  ^im  to  get  an  artade  inserted  in  the  warrant  for 
the  town  meeting,  to  instruct  their  repreeentattres  to  vote  for  the  bill  before  the 
Assembly.  And  so  fearftil  was  I  that  tfato  precaution  wotdd  be  Defected,  that 
I  made  a  specfad  Journey  to  Newport  to  secure  the  measure.  Much  to  my  grati- 
fieatiott,  Newport  roted  for  tlie  mstrectkms,  and  rduable  services  were  reiH 
(fered  by  Mr.  Gea  OhampUn,  the  principal  representative  from  that  town.  B^ 
senUal  aid  was  also  rendered  by  a  member  from  Smithfidd. 

At  the  aotumn  session,  (1799,)  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentativei^ 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate.  That  body  was  afraid  to  pass  it,  and  did  not 
dare  reject  it  So  with  other  unfinished  bosfaieai,  they  hdd  it  over  untQ  the 
aext  sessioii  The  Assemblv  met  in  February  in  thto  town.  I  resolved  to  per- 
severe in  my  efforts  to  get  tiie  sdKx>l  bill  passed.  I  aaw  the  secretaiy,  and  at 
jfey  suggeatkm,  he  ptoced  the  deferred  bill  among  the  papera  first  to  be  cafled  up. 

One  day,  in  the  early  nert  of  the  sesskm,  I  met  Joel  Metcal^  a  man  of  strong 
iood  sense,  who  had  interested  himself  ki  the  matter  of  publio  schooto. 
'Come,'  said  I,  'you  and  I  nnist  go  up  to  the  Soiate  to^y  and  get  them  te 
6aU  op  the  school  MIL'  'Well,*  he  repfied,  *I  don*t  know  as  we  can  influence 
that  honorable  body.*  'We  can  try,*  I  responded.  And  so  we  went  We  saw 
John  Innto  dailte,  a  senator,  and  told  fahn  our  errand.  'Wet!,'  said  he,  'the 
governor  and  senate  are  to  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  se- 
eure  fhvorable  actfon.'  We  left^  and  went  up  to  the  senate  chamber  in  the 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  I  opened  the  door  Oiarfce  rose  and  came  to  me,  and  said, 
'the  school  bin  has  Just  piMd.*  'Was  it  opposed?*  I  inqub^  'No,*  he  re- 
plied. '  I  called  it  up^  and  it  was  passed  without  a  word  in  opposition.*  Thue 
Ire  a<^eved  our  great  State  triumph — not  of  long  duration,  Indeed,  as  the  act 
Was  repealed  in  1803, — ^but  long  enough  to  secure  a  permanent  Messing  to 
Prondenoe. 

I  shall  not  confine  my  narrative  to  the  strict  order  of  dates,  as  I  have  ne 
minutes  of  the  events  I  am  rehKinf?  by  roe.  My  obtoct  to  to  give  a  brief  vtoiw 
of  the  part  I  took  in  thto  worir.  The  town  resolved  to  estabHflh  four  schooli^ 
ftree  on  the  east  sad  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  I  was  on  a  committee 
to  cany  out  the  design.  Having  made  a  motion  in  town  meeting,  June  3, 1799, 
ttttt  a  committee  be  appohited  to  purobaae  the  shares  hdd  by  the  proprtotom 
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of  *  Whipple  Hall,*  and  the  brick  school-house,  standing  sear  the  State  HovsOp 
I  was  made  chahtnan,  and  entered  at  once  upon  my  duties.  The  other  meiD^ 
tjers  of  the  committee  were  Richard  Jackson,  jr.,  and  John  Oadisle.  Aftemooai 
lifter  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Paul  AUeo,  1  traversed  the  north  end  in  search 
x>f  the  proprietors-  Sometimes  we  found  one  at  borne,  and  another  in  the  streeL 
In  this  way  we  picked  up  forty-five  shares,  at  $10  each — I  making  the  conftraot^ 
and  Allen,  as  justkse  of  the  peace,  legalising  it.  Five  of  the  old  proprietors  we 
sever  could  find,  nor  oould  we  ascertain  who  were  their  heirs.  To  this  day, 
they  have  not  been  purchased.  One  of  the  proprietory  a  sturdy,  sel^willed 
man,  at  first  refused  to  sell  He  'wasn't  going  to  educate  other  people's  chil- 
dren.' But  after  being  made  to  see  that  the  system  would  go  on,  and  his  refiisal 
would  it\jure  nobody  but  himself  (the  town  then  owning  over  forty  shares,  and 
thus  able  to  control  the  house,)  he  relented,  and  acceded  to  our  terms.  We 
next  bought  the  brick  school-house.  This  was  more  easily  done,  ss  the  princi- 
pal number  of  shares  was  m  the  bands  of  Uoaes  Brown,  and  the  town  already 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  building  stood.  These  shares  were  purchased  at 
$10.50  each.  It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  obtain  the  lot  wanted  for  a 
school-house  site  at  the  south  end.  This  land  belonged  to  a  gentleman  wtaQ 
was  unwilling  to  have  a  school  of  two  hundred  scholars  so  near  his  house  and 

farden.  I  was  not  on  the  committee  to  make  this  purchase^  but  when  I  heard 
e  bad  refused  to  sell,  I  went  to  see  him.  I  asked  tne  ground  of  his  objections. 
He  said  if  a  school  were  established  there,  the  neighborhood  would  be  a  perfect 
bedlam  every  time  it  was  dismissed.  Besides,  his  garden  would  he  robbed  ef 
iJl  its  fVuit.  These  were  very  natural  fears.  But  I  assured  him  tliey  were 
groundless.  Under  our  rules,  the  school  would  be  dismissed  by  classes,  and 
not  permitted  to  loiter  about  the  premises;  and  as  to  his  garden,  so  strict  a 
Watch  would  be  kept  over  the  scholars,  that  bis  fhiit  would  be  safer  than  evee. 
1  can  not  repeat  all  my  arguments  on  the  occasion.  It  is  sufficient  to  sey,  that 
before  I  left  him,  he  consented  to  sell 

Some  time  after,  wlien  the  schools  had  gone  fairly  into  opecation,  the  towi 
council,  accompanied  by  the  scliool  committee,  made  their  first  visit  to  thia 
school  When  opposite  his  residence,  I  requested  the  company  to  pauas  till  I 
went  in  and  invited  him  to  go  with  us.  They  did  so.  I  went  is,  and  saidi  *I 
have  been  deputed  by  the  honorable  town  council  and  the  school  committee^  te 
Invite  you  to  accompany  them  in  their  first  visit  of  examination  to  the  Tmnsit 
street  school^  He  appeared  gratified  with  the  attention,  and  readily  complied 
with  our  invitation.  I  will  not  say  there  was  not  a  little  policy  w  this.  At  aU 
events,  it  had  a  good  effect  Our  skeptical  fiiend  was  delighted  with  all  he  SMf 
and  heard,  and  was  ever  after  a  firm  supporter  of  the  public  schools. 

Among  the  exercises  of  this  occasion,  was  a  poetic  address  made  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  honorable  council  and  committee.  It  was  written  bj  Paul  AfieOi 
and  spoken  by  a  lad  of  nine  years.* 

— .    W"  tPI 

*  OaUlemgH  tf  ikt  Htm,  CpuneU  and  CtmmiUee: 

HeroM  of  ancient  snd  nodM  dtjt 

Hftvs  chtllenged,  and  received,  the  palm  of  pftiaa, 

Tka  favomd  noeu  will  Uwir  dead*  laheana, 

And  biMon  furtli  tlwtr  daitinjr  io  vaiaaL 

A  mora  azaltad  taifc  your  tinM  employa*  e 

To  watch  the  roorali  of  the  rising  ooya.^- 

Tn  tMeh  their  wandering  hti  to  tread  the  road 

That  leada  diraat  to  Tiitae'a  bnght  abode 

To  ehoek  the  •alUea  of  impetooua  yovlh. 

And  in  their  boioms  plant  the  leeda  of  troth, 

Ko  more  •halt  avarice  precame  to  blind 

With  her  dork  abadea,  tbeeyetighc  of  the  mind, 

Nov  ihall  praMMnpUiotti  in*ninee  dare  eoiloTe 

TboM  taleoto  which  the  God  of  nature  gave. 

The  tribute  that  from  gratitoda  It  doe. 

Oar  heart*  rqoiehig  fondly  paya  to  yon ; 

eeiahilhoehade^ 


Aod  by  iu  own  aoeeen  m  amply  |»m  ; 
Thut  the  fUr  Hiaam  wkheHant  naady  fbaae, 
lliaugh  the  leog  aaeadowawMi^  ila  davio« 

Bonraya  the  vetdoiD apiead aod  avw^ntoamla^ 
TOl  aU  the  meada  te  aapeal  luauriaaeagiow. 
And  tea  iba  wanian  of  thafCieam  hetew.: 
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It  was  dear,  that  to  cany  out  our  syttem  siioceasfbllv,  a  lat^r  sum  of  money 
than  hitherto  appropriated  for  schools  must  be  secured.  Here  we  experienced 
the  strongest  opposition,  and  were  in  greatest  danger  of  defeat  I  moved,  in 
town  meeting,  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000.  Some  said  it  was  too  much,  and 
others,  hoping  to  defeat  the  motion,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  was 
insufficient  After  listening  some  time  to  the  discussion,  I  rose  and  said,  that 
as  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  meeting,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  the  last  objection,  I  would  move  the  insertion  of  $6,000  in  the  place  of 
$4,000,  first  proposed.  This  was  seconded  by  one  of  the  opponents,  thinking 
thereby  to  give  the  motion  its  quietus.  Much  to  his  surprise,  however,  the  mo- 
tion was  adopted.  When  the  result  was  announced,  great  excitement  prevailed. 
Two  of  the  strongest  opponents  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'you  have  taken  us  in 
— ^you  have  taken  us  in — we  didn't  intend  to  vote  you  so  much  money.*  '  Yon 
have  taken  yourselves  in,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,*  I  replied.  This  agitation  of  tho 
school  matter  induced  manv  of  the  mechanics  to  attend  town  meeting,  and  take 
an  active  part  in  town  affau^  who  never  went  before. 

April  16,  1800,  the  town  appointed  James  Burrill,  Jr^  John  Corliss,  Richard 
Jackson,  Jr.,  John  Carlisle,  Joel  Hetoal^  William  Richmond,  and  myself^  a  com- 
mittee to  devise  and  report  a  pUin  for  carrying'  the  school  act  into  effect.  This 
plan  I  drew  up.  It  was  reported  to  an  adjourned  town  meeting,  April  26th, 
and  adopted. 

The  first  school  committee  under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
chosen  in  August,  1800.  It  consisted  of  President  Mazcy,  Rev.  Dr.  Gano,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  David  L.  Barnes,  Jabez  Bowen,  Amos  M.  Atwell,  James  Burrill, 
Jr.,  William  Jones,  John  Carlisle,  and  myself. — ^The  town  council,  in  conjunctioii 
with  this  body,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  for  • 
the  government  of  the  schools.  On  this  committee  were  President  Maxcy,  Rev. 
•Dr.  Hitchcock,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ghino.  When  nominated,  Dr.  Gano  said  the  schools 
had  his  warmest  wishes  for  success,  but  as  he  was  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  and  as  Mr.  Howland  had  done  so  much,  and  understood  the  wants 
so  well,  he  would  decline  in  his  fkvor.  His  wish  was  complied  with,  and  I  was 
placed  on  this  Important  committee. 

When  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  rules  came  to  be  done,  to  my  surprise,  the 
burden  of  the  labor  was  assigned  to  me.  President  Maxcy  was  pressed  with 
the  cares  of  the  college,  and  could  not  conveniently  attend  to  the  duty.  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  health  was  declining,  and  though  warmly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education,  was  unable  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  deserved.  So  it  was 
left  for  me  to  go  on  with  it  This  was  rather  a  formidable  undertaking,  but  as  I 
had  the  approbation  of  tlie  literary  gentlemen,  I  boldly  put  my  hand  to  the 
work.  To  aid  me  in  the  matter,  I  sent  to  Boston,  and  procured  the  rules  estab- 
lished there,  and  also  a  list  of  the  books  used  in  school.  After  my  rules  and 
regulations  were  prepared,  I  submitted  them  to  the  committee  and  town  council. 
They  were  accepted,  and  adopted  October  16th,  less  than  two  months  after  my 
appointment 

Up  to  this  time,  I  had  never  seen  a  grammar — a  sorry  confession  for  a  school 
committee  man,  some  may  think — but  observing  that  'The  Young  Lady's  Acci- 
dence '  was  used  in  the  Boston  schools,  I  sent  to  the  prindpal  bookseller  in  that 
town,  and  {Archased  one  hundred  copies  fbr  the  use  of  ours.  For  whatever 
accuracy  I  have  obtained  in  writing;  I  am  indebted  to  observation  and  practice. 

The  introduction  of  grammar  was  quite  an  advance  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, as  it  was  not  taught  at  all  except  in  the  better  class  of  private  schools. 
The  same  was  true  of  geography,  which  had  never  been  taught  before.  Geog- 
raphies could  not  be  bought  in  this  town,  so  I  sent  to  Boston  and  purchased  as 
many  as  were  wanted  for  our  schoola  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  had  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  geography,  and  that  was  the  work  we  adopted. 

Tbof,  iiHif l«  ftm  whb  iodoitrtoia  to  eooeail, 
ThoM  Tirtoe*  fratitiide  would  Ikin  mretl, 
The  morals  of  the  riting  yooth  iImU  Itft 
The  Damn  of  thow  whoM  doads  dwem  lo  walL 
Why  •boald  my  iafant  toofoa  thaw  daads  rnlaial 
Your  fbtttva  floiy  iball  odoni  tha  8Uta, 
WboD  Patriots  yat  anknown  shall  traad  tba  HafS^ 
And  shmma  tha  partial  of  tha  piasant  afa. 
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Many  thought  it  an  tmnecenary  stady,  and  some  in  private  objected  to  it  be- 
cause  4c  would  take  off  their  attention  from  arithmetic.    But  it  met  with  no 
public  opposition. 
To  aome,  this  recital  may  seem  egotistical.    But  I  hare  no  such  feeling.    I 

.  was  so  constantly  oonnected  with  the  school  movement,  that  I  can  not  speak 
of  it  without  speaking  of  royselC  I  take  no  improper  pride  in  the  part  I  acted. 
If  better  educated  and  more  influential  men  had  seen  fit  to  take  the  lead,  I 
should  hare  been  contented  to  follow.  But  I  felt  that  somebody  must  do  the 
work,  and  as  others  would  not,  I  resolved  that  I  would.  I  thank  a  kind  Provi- 
dence that  I  have  been  able,  in  my  humble  way,  to  be  of  service  to  my  fellow 
men ;  and  I  wish  to  occupy  no  other  place  in  their  memories,  or  the  page  of 

.  history,  than  that  which  trutli  shall  assign  me. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Howland,  as  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, dischargad  the  daties  of  his  office  with  scmpulous  fidelity, 
and  retired  only  when  the  demands  upon  his  time  as  town  treasurer, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Savings  Institution,  suggested  the  necessity 
of  release  from  some  of  his  public  responsibilities.  But  though 
withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  he  was  ever  observant  of  their  progress.  Standing,  as  they 
do,  to  use  his  own  language, '  on  the  solid  base  of  equal  rights,  and 
on  the  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  the  citizens  of  Providence,' 
he  found  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  every  indication  of  their  increasing 
prosperity.  He  was  frequently  addressed  from  abroad,  asking  for 
information  in  relation  to  them  as  their  founder,  which  he  promptly 
furnished. 
Memorial  and  PetiUon  of  (he  Frovidetiee  AsBodaHon  of  Medumica  and  Jfamf^ 

turerainllddi 

Thaj  the  means  of  Education  which  are  enjoyed  in  this  State,  are  very  inade- 
quate to  a  purpose  so  highly  important:  That  numbers  of  the  risiug  generation, 
whom  nature  has  liberally  endowed,  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  when 
a  common  education  would  qualify  them  to  act  their  parts  in  life  with  advan- 
tage to  tlie  public,  and  reputation  to  themselves :— That  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  legal  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Schools,  and  for  the  want  of 
public  attention  and  encouragement,  this  ao  essential  a  part  of  our  social  duty  is 
left  to  tlie  partial  patronage  of  individuals,  whose  cares  can  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  families,  while  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  State,  are 
deprived  of  a  privilege  which  it  is  the  common  right  of  every  child  to  enjoy: 
That  when  to  that  respect,  wliich,  as  individuals  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  ren- 
der to  the  representatives  of  tlie  people,  we  add  our  public  declaration  of  grati- 
tude for  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as  a  corporate  body,  we  at  the  same  tune 
solicit  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  make  legal  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  Free  Schools,  sufficient  to  educate  all  the  children  in  the  several  towns 
throughout  the  Sute.  With  great  confidence,  we  bring  this  our  earnest  solici- 
tation before  this  Honorable  Assembly,  flrom  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  public 
wel&re,  and  from  the  consideration  that  our  Society  is  composed  of  members, 
not  originally  of  any  one  particuUir  town,  but  assembled  mostly  in  our  early 
years  from  almost  eveiy  town  in  the  State.  That  we  feel,  as  individuals,  the 
want  of  that  education  which  we  now  ask  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  are  to 
succeed  us  in  life,  and  which  is  so  essential  in  transacting  its  common  conoema 
That  we  feel  a  still  greater  degree  of  confidence,  flrom  the  consideration  that 
while  we  pray  this  Honorable  Assembly  to  establish  Free  Schools,  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  advocating  the  cause  of  the  great  migority  of  children  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  particular  of  those  who  are  poor  and  destitute— the  son 
of  the  widow  and  the  child  of  distress.  Trusting  that  our  occupations  as  Ke- 
dianics  and  Manufhctorers  ought  not  to  prevent  ns  from  adding  to  these  reasons 
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an  aiSURMDt  wbioh  ctti  opt  fiiQ  td  operiitB  with  ttmaa,  to  wbcin  cm  oofnodtted 
the  guardianabip  of  the  publie  wcdiartt,  and  that  ia,  that  libertj  and  iecorHf. 
under  a  Republican  form  of  (^vemment^  depend  on  a  gonend  dilRiiimi  m 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

In  confiding  this  petitun  and  the  reasons  wMch  luvra  dictated  it  to  fbe  wft- 
idom  of  the  LBgialatuve,  we  aaauie  ouiaelras  that  tbehr  dacjaioii  will  be  sucfa,  «a 
will  reflect  on  tbla  Honorable  Aaaaaibljr  the  praise  and  the  gfatitode,  not  only 
of  the  youth  of  the  present  gencffstlon,  bat  of  thousand^  the  data  cf  wboae 
existence  is  not  yet  commeiiged. 

IwtucHons  of  Ihe  Tnvn  of  Providence  to  Omr  Btpresentaiwta  m  1799 : 

Gentlexek— Placing  in  you  the  iolleet  oonfidenoe,  we  have  selected  yoo  to 
assist  in  the  public  councils  of  the  State,  not  doubting  your  readiness  to  pro- 
mote such  measures  as  may  tend  to  advance  the  general  interest,  as  combined 
with  the  private  hapninesB  of  the  people.  It  never  being «ur  intention  to  bind 
our  representatives  by  instructions,  in  the  oidinary  business  of  legiaUtloB,  we 
-should  not  have  addressed  you  at  this  thne,  but  ih>m  the  deep  interest  we  i^ 
ip  the  question  submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  their  constituents.  On 
the  question  of  Free  Schools,  gentlemen,  all  party  distinctions  are  broken  down ; 
here  there  ean  be  no  dashing  mterests.  On  this  subject  one  section  of  the  State 
can  not  be  opposed  to  another.  Befbra  tiiis  henevolent  idea,  every  partial,  nar- 
row motive  of  local  policy  must  disappear.  As  we  are  confldent  that  the  gen- 
fend  object  of  the  bill  ean  nieet  with  no  opposition,  the  only  question  which  can 
arise,  will  be  on  some  of  its  particular  provisiona,  as  to  the  best  mode- of  carry- 
ing its  general  principle  into  effect.  On  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  would 
Moommend  to  you  to  support  the  adoption  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as  ai^ 
inconvenience  which  mny  arise  in  partioular  districts,  osn,  at  any  time,  be  re- 
moved after  the  law  is  in  operation,  when  experience  can  point  out  to  the 
legislature  the  expediency  of  a  different  arrangement ;  but  this  we  confide  to 
jfour  discretion,  on  the  positive  injunction,  timt  the  general  system  is  not  aflRected. 

Jfully  confident  of  the  patriotism  of  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  State, 
that  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public  good,  we 
•doubt  not  but  theur  repreoentatives  and  ours  will  meet  at  the  next  session, 
bringing  with  them  the  rich  deposit  of  the  public  sentiment,  and,  by  a  unani- 
mous voice,  establish  Free  Sohools  titroughoiit  the  State ;  then  will  thi^  gk>ry, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  purest  benevolence,  and  to  the  highest  acta  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  rest  on  their  headSi  and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature, 
having  thus  before  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  oentury,  provided  for  the  Aill  en- 
joyment of  A  ridit  which  fbrms  so  essential  an  article  In  the  great  system  Of 
•social  order,  will  be  mentioned  with  high  expressions  of  gratitude  and  honor, 
through  the  ages  and  generstions  whiob  are  yet  to  sncoeed. 

Mr.  Howland's  interest  in  tlie  Common  schools  did  not  withdnw 
bis  attention  from  the  higher  edncational  institutions  of  the  town. 
He  was  early  noticed  by  Dr.  Manning,  the  first  president  of  Brown 
.university,  whose  memoir  he  wrote  for  the  Rhode  Island  Literary 
^Repository  in  Jannary,  1815.  In  1835,  the  Board  of  Fellows  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Howland  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for 
liis  services  to  the  caase  of  learning  through  a  long  life.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1854»  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven-* 
universally  respected  by  the  community  for  whose  public  institu- 
tions he  had  done  more  by  his  personal  services,  than  the  weakUeet 
eonld  do  by  large  pecuniary  contributions.  His  latest  public  utter^ 
ance  was  the  following  toaat  en  the  4th  of  July,  1864  :— 

Bhode  Island  and  her  tSchools-^may  she  ever  guard  the  integrity  of  her  rigbt^ 
and  may  her  schools  raise  ^p  patriots  for  Jisr  defease  to  the  latest  gsnerations. 
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JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 


JoHATHAN  Bdwabds,  Ttitor  in  TAle  College,  Preaideiit  of  Nanan 
^Hall,  and  author  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  WUlj  was 

•  bom  in  the  East  Pariah  of  Wind89r,  now  East  Windaor,  Conn., 

•  October  6, 1708--the  fifth  child  of  Rev.  Timothy  and  Bather  Btoddacd 
Edwards. 

His  education,  which  was  entirely  domestic  until  he  entered  Tale 
'  GoUege  in  September  1716,  was  marked  by  two  peculiarities— the 
.  habit  of  dose  obsenration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of  &tudy» 
'  4ng  foith  pen  in  htrnd^  not  for  the  purpose  of  copying  off*  the  thoughts 
of  others,  but  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  Dr.  Bereao  Edwards 
Dwight,  'for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  and  preserving  the 
thoughts  suggested  to  his  own  mind,  from  the  course  of  study  which 
he  was  pursuing.  This  practioe  he  commenced  in  seyeral  branches 
of  study  Tery  early ;  and  he  steadily  pursued  it  in  all  his  studies 
through  life.  His  pen  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  sense,  always  in  his 
hand.  From  this  practice,  steadily  persevered  in,  hb  derived  the 
Toiy  great  advantages  of  thinking  continually  during  each  period  of 
study;  of  thinking  accurately ;  of  thinking  eonnbctedly;  of  thinking 
habitually  at  all  times;  of' banishing  from  his  mind  eveiy  subject 
which  was  not  worthy  of  continued  and  systematic  thought;  of  pur- 
suing each  given  subject  of  thought  as  far  as  he  was  able,  at  the 
happy  moment  when  it  opened  spontaneously  on  his  mind ;  of  pur- 
subig  every  such  subject  afterwards,  in  regular  sequence,  starting 
anew  from  the  point  where  he  had  previously  left  off,  when  again  it 
opened  upon  him,  in  some  new  and  interesting  light;  of  preserving 
his  best  thoughts,  his  best  associations,  his  best  images,  and  then 
arranging  them  under  their  proper  heads,  ready  for  subsequent  use; 
of  regularly  strengthening  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  by 
constant  and  powerful  exercise;  and,  above  all,  of  gradually  molding 
himself  into  a  thinking  being— a  being,  who,  instead  of  regarding 
thinking  and  reasoning  as  labor,  oould  find  no  high  enjoyment  but  in 
intense,  systematic,  and  certain  thought.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
when  we  remember  how  few  students  comparatively,  from  the  want  of 
this  mental  discipline,  think  at  all;  how  few  of  those  who  think  at 
46 
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all,  think  habitually ;  how  few  of  thoee  who  think  habitually,  think 
to  poxpose;  and  how  few  of  thoae,  who  think  to  purpose,  attain  to 
the  fulness  of  the  measure  of  the  stature,  to  which,  as  thinking 
beings,  they  might  have  attained;  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  doubted, 
that  the  practice  in  question  was  the  principal  means  of  the  ultimate 
deyelopment  of  his  mental  superiority.'  This  precious  habit  of  reduc- 
ing his  obserrations  and  reflections  to  paper,  is  cyidenced  by  a  playful 
letter  written  before  he  was  eleven  years  old,  on  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  formal  dissertation,  addressed,  one  year  later  and 
before  he  entered  college,  to  a  correspondent  of  his  father,  on  the 
habits  of  the  forest  spider — a  production  which  would  be  remarkable 
now  in  a  youth  of  more  years  regularly  trained  in  natural  history. 

At  college  he  stood  first  in  his  class,  giving  special  attention  in  his 
second  year,  though  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  from  which,  he  writes,  'he  derived  higher  pleasure  than 
the  miser  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure.'  In  his  third  year  he 
writes  to  his  father  to  get  him  Alstead's  Geometry  and  Garendus' 
Astronomy,  '  with  which  I  would  entreat  you  to  get  a  pair  of  dividers, 
or  mathematician's  compasses,  and  a  scale,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  learning  mathematics;  and  also  the  Art  of 
Thinking,  which  I  am  persuaded  would  be  no  less  profitable  than  the 
other  niicessary  to  me.'  With  such  studies  and  habits  of  study  at 
this  age,  he  justifies  in  himself  the  remark  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
recorded  by  Judge  Benson  in  his  copy  of  the  Fr%$dam  4tf  ihs  WUJL^ 
'  Nothing  ever,  came  from  the  human  mind  more  in  proof  that  man 
was  a  reasoning  animal.  It  is  unxelazed  logical  statement  throughout, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last.'  But  Edwards  was  much  higher  than  a 
reasoning  animal.  His  was  an  humble  and  devout  Christian  soul,  as 
evidenced  in  his  meditations  while  residing  in  New  York  preaching 
to  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians,  in  1733, — 'The  soul  of  a  true 
Christian  appeared  Uke  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year;  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom 
to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory;  rejoicing,  as  it 
were,  in  calm  rapture,  diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrancy ;  standing 
peacefully  and  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about ; 
all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of 
the  sun.' 

From  1733  to  1726  he  was  tutor  at  Yale  College;  and  in  1727  he  was 
associated  with  bis  grandfather,  Dr.  Stoddard,  as  colleague  of  the 
church  at  Northampton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in  1729.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry  at  Northampton,  he  wrote  his  '  Treati§e  an  BdigiouB 
Affeeiion*^^  ann  ^NarratiM  of  Bwrprking  QmeenUmM^^  and  '  Qualijiea- 
twMfor  Communion.^  The  latter  was  the  immediate  cause  nf  a  con- 
troversy which  led  to  his  most  unrighteous  dismissal  in  1750,  and  in 
the  year  following,  to  his  settlement  over  the  church  and  congregation 
at  Stockbridge,  as  well  as  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity. 
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It  WHS  in  Stockbridge,  in  1754,  be  composed,  in  fom  months  and  a  half, 
in  the  midst  of  hii  daties  as  pastor,  missionary,  and  teacher,  his 
^E$»ay  &n  th§  Freedom  of  tKo  WUl^^  which  for  logical  acuteness  and 
subtlety,  according  to  Dngald  Stewart,  *  places  its  author  second  to 
no  metaphysician  bred  in  the  uidyersities  of  £urope,'  and  for  a 
century  was  regarded  as  the  most  original  contribution  made  by 
America  to  the  Tast  treasure-house  <>f  English  literature.  '  Haying 
produced  him,'  says  Hazlitt,  'the  Americans  need  not  despair  of  their 
metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the 
acutest,  most  powerful,  and  of  all  reasoners  the  most  conscientious 
and  sincere.    His  clearness  and  candor  are  alike  admirable.* 

In  1757  Edwards  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall, 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  in  January,  1758,  was 
installed  in  that  office;  but  before  he  had  opportunity  to  demonstate 
his  solid  and  accurate  learning,  and  vast  and  acute  genius,  he  died  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  a  victim  of  some  precautionary  course 
to  escape  the  small-pox  then  prevailing  in  the  vicinity. 

President  Edwards'  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  Princeton  College 
illustrates  his  habits  of  study,  and  the  vastness  of  his  literary  plans. 

My  method  of  study,  from  my  flzst  hegfaming  the  woik  of  the  ministry, 
has  heen  very  much  oy  writing:  applyfaS  mymlf,  in  this  way,  to  improve 
every  Inqpoftant  bint;  ponniing  the  due  to  my  utmost^  when  anything  in 
reading,  meditatioiL  or  conversatian,  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind  that 
seemeato  promise  tii^t  in  any  weight  point;  thus  penning  what  appearsd  to 
ma  my  best  thoughts,  on  innumerable  sobjeda,  for  my  own  benefit  The 
longerlprosecotedmy  studies  in  this  method,  the  more  habitual  ithecame, 
and  the  more  pleasant  and  profitable  I  f oond  it.  The  fsrther  I  travelled  in 
this  way,  the  more  and  wider  the  field  opened,  which  has  oooasloned  my  lay- 
ing out  many  thinn  in  my  mind  to  do  m  this  manner,  if  Ood  should  quure 
my  Ufe,  which  my  beart  hath  been  much  upon;  particnlarly  many  Uunn 


when  it  appears  so  evident  to  me  that  there  is  troly  no  foundation  for  any  of 
this  gloryizur  and  insult  I  have  already  publlslMd  something  on  one  of  the 
main  points  m  dinnite  between  the  Armimans  and  the  Calvinista,  and  have  it 
In  view,  Qod  willing  (as  I  have  already  signifledto  the  pnblfc),  in  like  manner 
to  ooDsiaer  all  the  other  oontroverted  pomts,  and  have  done  much  towards  a 
preparation  for  it 

His  plan  contemplated  a  series  of  essays  similar  to  his  'Freedom  of 

the  Will,*  a  history  of  the  *Work  of  Redemption,'  a  body  of  divinity 

in  an  entire  new  method  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  history,  and 

a  still  larger  work  on  the  *  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,* 

in  three  parts.    His  view  of  his  activity  as  chief   oflicer  of   the 

college  was : 

If  I  should  see  li^^t  to  determine  me  to  accept  the  place  offered  me.  I  should 
be  willing  to  take  upon  me  the  work  of  a  president^  so  far  as  it  consuts  in  \ 


_  ^  .  .       Jthe 

general  mspection  of  the  whole  society;  ttid  to  be  subservient  to  the  school, 


immediato  instniotion  in  the  arts  and  sciences  (as  discretioQ  dionld  direct,  and 
occasion  serve,  and  the  state  of  things  require),  especially  of  the  senior  class: 
and,  added  to  all,  should  be  wllUng  to  do  the  whole  woik  of  a  inofessor  of 


divinity  in  public  and  private  lectores,  proposing  questions  to  be  answered, 
and  some  to  be  discussed  in  writing  ana  me  conversation,  in  matAirv^  ^ 
graduates  and  others,  appointed,  in  proper  seasons,  for  these  enda 
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724  'a  well  obdeesd  litk. 

jrOKATHAK  1BDWABD6. 
h.  October  ^  17l»-Hf.'Hwcb  tt,  ITtB. 

,  This  eminent  diyine  and  metaphyaidian,  after  his  graduation  at 
Yale  College  in  September,  1720,  before  the  completion  of  his  seven- 
teenth year,  spent  nearly  two  years  at  New  Haven  preparing  himself 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  from  August,  1722,  preached  with 
great  acceptance  in  New  York  for  eight  months,  when  he  returned  to 
his  father^s  house  in  Windsor,  In  April,  1728.  During  this  period  he 
formed  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  number  of  seventy  to  regulate 
his  own  heart  and  life.  These  resolutions  were  plainly  intended 
solely  for  his  own  eye  and  guidance,  and  were  published  for  the  first 
time  by  hi3  biographer,  Bev.  Bereno  Edwards  Dwight,  D.D.,  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works  in  1829.  From  this  biography  we 
reproduce  them,  omitting  the  fonpal  Eesohed  which  preceeds  in  the 
original  the  substance  of  each  resolution.  The  first  twenty-one  were 
written  at  once,  with  the  same  pen ;  as  were  the  next  ten  at  a  subse- 
.  quent  sitting — and  up  to  thirty-four  were  written  before  Dec.  18, 
1722.  The  particular  time  and  occasion  of  making  the  rest  are 
mentioned  in  his  Diary.    The  last  was  written  in  August,  1728. 


Being  sensible  that  I  'am  unable  tio  do  anytfahng  without  God*  s  help,  f  do 
humbly  entreat  Him  by  His  grace  to  enable  me  to  keep  these  Besofaitkais,  so 
far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  ISSb  will,  for  Chrisfi  saka 

Remember  to  Read  Over  these  Reaolutione  Once  a  Week. 

1  Retolved^  Itiat  I  u^?^  do  ttfhai^o^rr  I  think  to  be  niost  to  thej 
God  and  my  own  good,  prufit  and  pleasure.  In  the  whole  of  my  at 
without  ai^  oaDsiaeratioii  of  the  tmxe,  wbetbor  now,  or  never  so  many 
myriads  of  ages  henoe.  Eerjlv^^  to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  d^^  kod 
most  for  12ie 'good  and  advantAre  of  mankind  Ln  geo/ml.  Hesolyed,  so  to  do^ 
whatever  difficulty  I  moot  witii,  how  imLnr  mevQr^  and  how  great  soerer. 

2.  To  be  contmuaUy  ejadoavoni^  to  flrTd  out  eome  new  eontritakce^  and 
inventiozi,  to  promote  tht!  fort>in©nttpned  things. 

.  a  If  erer  I  shall  fall  and  ^row  dull,  so  as  to  neglect  to  keep  any  put  of 
these  Resolutions,  to  repent  of  all  I  am  remsn^r  when  I  come  to  myiself 
again. 

4.  Never  to  do  any  manner  of  thing,  whether  hi  soul  at  body,  less  or  more, 
but  what  teieids  to  the  ^ory  of  God,  nor  be,  nor  «t#er  it,  if  I  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  '  ;     - 

6.  Never  to  loee  one  moment  of  Vhne,  but  to  imptove  it  ta  the  most  prbflt- 
able  way  I  ppsfibly  can.  ,      ^ 

6.  To  live  with  all  my  mighty  while  I  do  live.  , 

7.  Never  to  do  anytliing  which  I  fibonld  be  afraid  to  do  if  it  were  t3ie  last 
hour  of  my  Ufa 

8.  To  act  in  an  respects,  both  speaking  and  doing,  as  if  nobody  had  been  so 
Tile  as  I,  and  as  if  I  had  committed  the  same  sins,  or  had  the  same  Infirmities 
or  faUinn  as  others;  and  that  I  will  let  the  knowledge  of  their  faHings  pro- 
mote notning  but  shajpae  in  myself,  andprove  onhr  an  occasion  of  my  ooniess- 
inff  my  own  sins  and  misery  to  God.    Vid.  July  80. 

9.  To  think  mudi  on.  all  occasions  of  my  own  dying,  and  of  the  common 
drconis^noes  which  attend  death. 

10.  l^en  I  feel  pain,  to  think  of  the  pains  of  Martyrdom  and  of  Hen. 

11.  When  I  thtok  of  any  The(Miem  in  divinity  to  be  solved,  immediately  to 
do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  drcumstanoes  do  not  hinder 

12L    If  I  take  deUght  in  it  as  a  gratification  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  on  any 
such  account,  immecuately  to  throw  it  by. 
18.    To  be  endeavoring  to  find  out  fit  objectB  of  eharity  and  nherattty. 
14    Never  do  anything  out  of  revenge. 
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Ifi,    Never  to  lafEer  the  leaet  motioiis  of  aiiger  towards  imtiaoal  bdnga. 
18.    Kerer  to  speak  etrfl  of  any  one,  so  tfaas  ft  waH  tend  to  bis  dishonor, 
mora  or  less,  upon  no  aoooiint  except  for  soine  rtal  good, ' 

17.  That  1  will  live  so  as  I  shall  wish  I  bad  done  when  I  oome  to  die. 

18.  To  lire  so  at  all  times  as  I  think  is  best  in  my  most  devout  frames,  and 
when  I  have  the  clearest  notians  of  the  things  of  the  Gospel  and  another 
i^orkl 

19.  Never  to  do  anything  whidi  I  shonld  be  ateid  to  do  if  I  expected  it 
would  not  be  above  an  hour  oefore  I  should  hear  the  last  trumn. 

dd    To  majntnin  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
9t    Never  to  do  anything  which,  if  I  should  See  m  uiother,  I  shoold  ooont 
a  Jnst  occasion  to  despise  nim  for,  or  to  think  any  way  t^  more  meanly  of 

8SL  To  endeavor  to  obtain  for  myself  as  much  happiness  in  the  other  world 
as  I  possibly  can,  with  aU  the  power,  mi^t,  vigor,  and  vehemence,  3rea 
violence^  I  un  capable  of,  or  can  faring  myself  to  exert  in  any  way  that  can  be 
thought  ofL 

2Sw  Frequently  to  take  some  deliberate  action  which  seems  most  nnlikely  to 
be  done  for  the  nory  of  Cfod,  and  trace  it  back  to  the  original  intention,  de- 
signs and  ends  ox  it;  and  if  I  find  it  not  to  be  for  Gk)d's  glory  to  repute  it-as  s 
breach  of  the  fourth  Besohition. 

24  Whenever  I  do  any  canspicoonsly  evU  action,  to  trace  It  back  tQl  I  coma 
to  the  original  cause;  and  then  ooth  carefully  endeavor  to  do  so  no  more^  and 
to  fight  and  pray  with  all  my  mSght  against  the  original  of  it 

9S.  To  examine  carefully  and  axistantly  what  t^t  one  thing  in  me  is 
which  causes  me  in  the  least  to  doubt  of  the  love  of  God;  and  to  d£rect  all  iny 
fbroes  asainst  it. 

201    To  cast  away  such  things  as  I  find  do  abate  my  asBuranoa 

97.  Never  wilfimy  to  omit  anything  except  the  omission  be  for  the  glpry  of 
CK)d;  and  freauently  to  examine  my  omissions. 

28l  To  study  the  Sdipturee  so  steadily,  Oonstantly  and  freqnentlT,  as  that  I 
mi^  llnd  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  samei     • 

90L  Never  to  count  that  a  prayer,  nor  to  let  that  pass  as  a  prayer,  nor  that 
as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  which  is  so  made,  that  I  cannot  hope  that  God  will 
answer  it;  nor  that  as  a  confearion  which  I  cannot  hope  God  vnll  accept 

dOL  To  strive,  every  week,  to  be  brougl^  higher  in  religion,  and  to  a  hi£^^ 
eKerdse  of  grace  than  I  was  the  week  ^i^re. 

81.    Never  tosay  anything  at  all  against  anybody,  but  when  It  ii perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  highest  decree  of  Christian  honor,  and  of  lOve  to  manldncL 
SBreeahle  to  the  lowest  humility,  and  sense  of  my  own  faullp  and  failings,  and' 
agreeable  to  the  Golden  Rule;  oftei^  when  X  have  said  anything  againsi  any 
OM  to  bring  it  to,  and  try  it  stridtty  by  the  t^  of  this  Resolution. 

82l  To  be  strictly  and  firmly  faithful  to  my  tn^  thatthit,  hi  Frov.  xx, 
0^  AfaMhfulman^  whoeanflnat  maynotbepartly  fnUUledinma 

891  TO  do  always  what  %  can  towaras  making  maintaining  and  preserving 
peao9^  when  i^  can  be  done  without  an  overbalancing  de&iment  in  other 
respectBL    Dec  taa,  172a 

81    In  narrations  never  to  speak  anythiiig  but  the  pure  and  simple  verity. 

8S.  Whenever  I  so  much  question  whether  I  have  done  my  duty  as  that  my 
quiet  and  calm  iB  thereby  disturbed,  toSetlidown,  and  also  how  tiie  question 
wasresolved.    1^18,1722. 

80b  Never  to  metik  evil  of  any,  exon>t  I  haye  some  particular  good  call 
to  it    the,  1%  irai  r      •"  ^     ^ 

87.  To  enquire  every  nighty  as  I  am  going  to  be^  Wherebi  I  have  been 
negligent;  what  #In  I  have  committed;  and  wherein  I  have  denied  myself;— 
alML  at  tai^  end  of  every  we^  month  and  year.    Dee.  22  and  26, 1?22. 

Sa  Never  to  utter  anything'that  is  sportive,  or  matter  of  laughter,  on  a 
Lord't  day.    ShbhcUk  evening.  Dec,  2Sy  17^2, 

80.  Never  to  do  anything  of  which  I  so  mticli  question  the  lawfuln^i,  ai 
that  I  intfinJi  at  the  si^netSse^  to  consider  a  nil  fi<.\iiii}iiiL^  aftcrtrardH,  whether 
it  be  lawful  or  not;  unless  I  as  much  question  t\w  hvwfnlnctA  at  the  nmlfision, 

40.  To  enquire  every  night  before  1  gO  to  l>ed  whether  I  hare  ack-^I  in  the 
best  way  I  possibly  ooukL  with  reipect  to  eating  and  driak  ing.    Jan.  %  1T23. 

iL  To  ask  myself  at  the  end  of  every  day,  w&^.  moutb  and  year,  wberein 
I  couldposBlbly  in  any  respect  have  done  b^tt^er.    J(tn.  U,  1 7^. 

42.  Frequentiy  to  renew  the  dedication  of  myaclf  to  God  whit-h  was  niAde 
at  my  baptism,  which  I  solemnly  renewed  i^hen  I  woa  reocivad  int^  the  Gom- 
Vumionoi^e  church,  and  which  I  have  s:>leinnly  re-nLVle  this  12th  day  of 
January,  1728. 

m,   Never,  henceforward,  tillld|e,toactnsifl  ^^re  any  way  my  own. 
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but  matMbf  nd  alfaigHflMr  God's;  agmOilr  to  wiMt  Is  tofae 
Sfdajr,  /«a.  IMl    Jak.Vt$h,  1788L 

44.    TlM^BoofiberaiidbiitnUgfaBdMniisTeaiijiiifiBenDe^ 
nnr  acllaiif;  and  tfiat  no  action  riaril  be,  in  tiie  leant  \  in  iiiialaM  n,  any  omr- 
wfaotliaiit&enlldkmeadwaicaftrtt^   .Ant.  12, 1128L 

4ft.  Kever  to  allow  aay  picMUWorgrirf,  Jo]roraDi»pw;iay«ay  ailbcBoB 
at  alL nor  amr  d«t;ree  of  affectioBU nor  any  cimiiiMtance  iilTinfc  to  il^ bat 
wiMitlMfawBcagiaiL    Jcm.  19  aacT  18^1728. 

46.  B^rer  to  aOovr  llie  leaft  nasawire  of  any  fSneCttig'  or  vnariBBV  at  nnr 
fMiicr  or  modier.  Tonffier  noflffecteoCit  wnaichMitttkekMtaltentiaa 
of  tpeecfa,  or  molloa  of  n^  flje;  and  to  be  especially  oaicAil  of  it  with  Impact 
toaayof  oorfinnfly. 

47.  TocndiMwrortoniyntinost  to  deny  whatever  is  not  most  ag^eeaUe  toa 


good  and  qniveiMlly  sweet  and  benevolent,  <grie<^p  ,  .  .> 
eatpTf  oonqpasrfonate  and  gimeiouL  hiuiiMe  and  uawiiy  iiiilaiiliii>n  and  ofaliaing^ 
M^pmA  gad  tDdostrfooB.  cbaritBMO  and  even,  pwtient^  modentfl^  fmiJviug 
ananoere,  teamer;  and  to  do  at  all  times  wbat  sochateniperwoiildleBdme 
to:  and  to  ezamme  strictly  at  the  end  of  every  week  wfaetaerllucvoaodane. 
Bakbaih  morning^  May  &  1728. 


48.  CoostanOy  with  Oie  iilinart  nioeness  and  diligaooe^  and  flie  sMeteBt 
sunillny»  to  be  looldiig  into  the  state  of  my  soul,  that  I  mar  know  whether 
I  bare  truly  an  Interest  in  Christ  or  not;  that  when  I  oome  to  die,  I  may  not 
have  any  neriigsnos  naspeftingtiiis  to  renapt  of.    Jfoy  28, 1738. 

49.  lUriES never tfaallb^ if  lean  b^ii. 

50.  That  I  win  act  so  as  I  thinklduJl  jndce  woaId]ia;vebeenbest,and 
uoit  prodeot,  when  I  oome  into  the  fntore  wDrUT   •^aly  &  1783. 

6L  That  I  win  act  so  in  eveiy  raipwt  as  I  think  I  ihall  wish  I  had  done,  if 
Isfaooldatlastbedanmed.    Ju/yS,  1728. 

63.  I  frequently  bear  persons  in  old  age  asy  how  they  would  live,  if  tfaer 
were  to  live  their  lives  over  asssin.    That  I  wQl  Uve  jtiit  so  as  I  can  think  I 


shall  wish  I  had  done  snpporinglliTe  to  old  ase.    Ji(ly&,172S. 

58.  To  improve  every  opportonity  when  I  am  in  &e  best  andl  . 
fhuno  of  mmidl  to  cast  and  veutuie  my  sool  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  \ 
and  oooflde  in  him,  and  ouusecrate  myself  wholly  to  him;  that  from  this  I 
may  have  aanxanoe  of  my  safety,  knowing  that  I  ocnflde  in  my  Eedeemer* 
«Ai/y8, 1723b 

61.  Whenever  I  hear  anything  spoken  in  conwnwidatfon  of  any  peraon,  if  I 
ttiink  it  woi^  be  praiseworthy  in  m&  that  I  will  endeavor  to  imttste  iL 
•Ally  8, 1728. 

06.  To  endeavor  to  my  ntmost  sotoactasIoanthinklGiioiild  doif  Ihad 
already  leen  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  and  Hell  tormenti.    Ju/y8,1733. 

60.  never  to  give  over,  nor  in  the  least  to  slarkm,  my  fight  with  my  oor* 
roptioiy.  however  misnooessftil  I  may  be. 

w.  when  I  fear  mJstortanes  and  adverrfty,  to  <ffam1nft  wiiether  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  revive  to  do  ity  and  let  the  event  be  jost  as  IVovidence  orders 
it  I  Wlu,  as  fu*  as  I  can.  be  ocmcenied  about  Ttnthing  but  my  doty  and  my 
sin.    June  9,  <XMi  July  18, 1728. 

68.  Notonly  toreminftvmanah'of  disUfce.  fretftdnesB,  andangerlnooQ- 
venntion,  but  to  exhibit  an  air  of  love,  diaecfobeM  and  benignity.  Jfay  27, 
and  JiUy  18, 1728. 

60.  When  I  am  most  oonsdoos  of  provocations  to  ffl-natore  and  anger  that 
I  will  strive  most  to  fee!  and  act  gooMatoiedfy;  yea,  at  such  tfanes,  to  mani- 
fest good  nature,  though  I  Uiink  that  in  other  reqMcts  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tagemis,  and  so  as  would  be  imprudent  at  other  times,    ifay  12,  July  11,  and 

60l  ilHienever  my  feelings  bogin  to  Mspear  in  the  least  out  of  order,  when 
I  am  conscious  of  the  least  uneaslnfas  wttnm,  or  the  least  inregnlaiity  withouti 
I  will  then  subject  myself  to  the  strictest  mnunjimlion.    July  4  and  18, 1728^ 

61.  That  I  will  not  give  wav  to  that  lisdesmess  which  I  find  unbends  and 
relaxes  my  mind  ftvmbeinflrftilly  and  fixedly  set  on  religion,  whatever  excuse 
I  may  have  for  it— that  wnat  mr  Mstlflsmnwi  indinea  me  to  do  is  best  to  be 
done,  &0.    May  21,  and  July  18, 1728. 

62.  Ke\vrtodoanythingbutmydnty,  and  thenaoooiding  toE^  vi.8-8, 
to  do  it  wUlin^y  ana  cAieemlly,  as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  to  roan;  knowing 
that  whatever  sdod  thingany  man  dotii  the  ssme  ehall  he  noeive  of  the  Jjof£ 
June  26^  and  July  18, 1738. 

83.  Ob  the  suraoBltlon  that  there  never  was  to  be  but  one  Individual  in  the 
world  at  any  one  mme  who  was  property  a  complete  Christian,  in  all  reneds 
of  a  right  stamp,  having  Christianity  always  shlmngin  its  true  lustre,  and  ap> 
pearing  exoeHenfe  and  lovely  from  wfaatevar  part  and  undor  -vliatever  cfaano- 
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ter  viewed:  To  act  jurt  at  I  would  do  if  I  strove  witli  all  wj  might  to  be 
that  ODg^hojihoidd  five  in  mj  time.    JatL  14,  o^.  /^V  ^  Vr 

Apoetle 

wEich  the  :     __. ^^ ^ , ^ 

utmost  of  myiwwer,  and  that  I  will  not  be  weaiy  of  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
▼ent  my  deores,  nor  of  the  repetitiaiui  of  such  eamestnesiL  JiUy  28,  and 
Augtut  10, 1723. 

65.  Very  much  to  exercise  myself  in  this  all  my  life  lone,  tIz.,  With  the 
greatest  openness  of  which  I  am  capable  to  declare  my  ways  to  Gk)d,  and  lay 
open  mv  soul  to  him,  all  my  sins,  temptations,  dimculties,  sorrows,  fears, 
hopes,  desires,  and  everything,  and  every  circumstance^  according  to  Dr. 
Manton's  Sermon  on  the  119th  rsalm.    July  20,  and  Aug,  10, 1728. 

66w  That  I  will  endeavor  always  to  keep  a  benign  aspect,  and  air  of  acting 
and  speaking  in  all  j[>lace8,  and  in  all  companies,  except  ii  Ghould  so  happen 
that  wity  requires  otherwise.  ^^ 

07.  Alter  aiKUctions  to  enonir^  What  I  am  the  better  for  them;  What  good 
I  havejeot  by  them;  and.  What  I  might  have  got  by  theuL 

68.  To  confess  frankbr  to  myself  all  that  whicb  I  find  in  myself,  either 
inflrmity  or  sin;  and.  if  it  be  what  concerns  religion,  also  to  confess  the  wbcda 
case  to  God,  and  implore  needed  he^    July  2^  and  Aug,  10, 1723. 

60.'  Always  to  do  that  which  I  shall  wish  I  had  done  when  I  see  others  do 
it    Aua.  11, 172SL 

70.    Let  there  be  something  of  benevolenoe  in  all  that  I  speak.    ^ti(7. 17, 1728. 

His  biogn^iher  remarks :  **  Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  Resolutions 
will  not  need  to  be  apprised  that  they  discover  in  the  writer  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  heart,  of  the  human  character,  and  of  the  secret  springs  of  human 
action,  as  well  as  a  purity,  conscientlonsnesB  and  evangelical  integrity,  very 
rarely  found  in  an  indiyiduaL  His  obvious  intention  end  rule  was,  to  ref e^ 
every  voluntary  action,  and  every  oouree  of  conduct,  habitually  and  tmme- 
diat^y  to  the  eye  of  Onmiscienoe;  to  live  as  always  surrounded  by  His  pres- 
ence; and  to  vahie  nothing  in  comparison  with  His  approbation,  and,  what  of 
course  accompanied  it»  that  of  his  own  conscience  At  this  early  period  he 
had  begun  to  remember  that  he  was  immortal,  that  he  was  soon  to  enter  on  a 
stage  of  existence  and  action  incomparably  more  expanded  and  dignified  than 
the  present)  and  that  nothing  here  had  any  ultimate  importence,  except  as  it 
had  a  beiring  on  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  others  in  that  nobler  steto  of 
being.  These  Besolutions  are,  periiaps,  to  persons  of  every  age,  but  especially 
to  the  young,  the  best  uninspired  summary  of  Christian  duty,  the  best  direo- 
tory  to  high  attainments  in  evangelical  virtue,  wliich  the  mind  of  man  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  form.  They  are,  also^  in  the  highest  degree  interesting; 
as  diwcJostng  the  writer's  own  character;  and  no  one  will  wonder  that  the 
youth,  who,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  could,  in  the  presence  of  Gkx),  deliberately 
and  solemnly  fonn  the  first  Resolution  :^'B0so(ved,  That  /  vriU  do  whatsoever 
I  think  to  be  most  to  Gkxl's  glory  and  my  own  good,  profit  and  pleasure,  OS 
THS  whoi;b;  without  any  consideration  of  the  time,  whether  now,  or  never  so 
many  myriads  of  ages  hence;  to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and  most 
for  the  good  and  advantage  of  mankind  tu  general— whatever  dijgHeuUieB  I 
meet  with,  how  many  and  how  great  soever;'— should  have  attained  to  an 
elevatiott  and  energy  of  virtue  rarely  witnessed  in  this  fallen  world." 

STEAL  HOT  THS  TDIB  AXCD  nU>FSBTT  OV  OTHSBS. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  pennns  may  unjustly  nsnrp  their  neighbor's 
property,  by  withholding  what  is  his  due;  but  I  shall  particnlariae  only  two: 

1.  Their  unfaithfulness  in  not  fulfilling  engagementB.  Ordinarily,  when 
men  promise  anything  to  their  neighbor,  or  enter  into  engagemente,  by  under- 
taking any  business  with  which  their  nei^^hbor  instrusts  them,  their  engagements 
invest  that  neighbor  with  a  right  to  that  which  is  engaged;  so  that  if  they 
withhold  it^  they  usurp  that  which  belongs  to  their  neighbor.  So  it  is  when 
men  break  their  promises,  because  &ey  find  them  to  be  inoonvenient,  and  they 
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cui  not  ftdUn  them  wHbouC  difftcnlty  and  tfcmble ;  or  merety^beeaioe  tbey  hav»' 
altered  their  minds  einoe  they  promised.  They  think  they  hav^e  not  oonanlted 
their  own  intereeta  in  the  promise  irhi<^  they  hsTO  made^  and  that  if  they  had* 
considered  the  matter  as  much  before  they  promised,  as  they  hare  since,  thej' 
sfaonld  not  have  promised,  llierefore  tbey  take  the  Uber^  to  set  their  own 
promises  aside.  Besides^  sometimee  persons  violato  this  command,  by  neglect- 
log  to  fhlflll  their  engagements,  through  a  carelesi^  negligent  spirit 

They  riolate  this  command,  in  withholding  what  belongs  to  their  neighbor, 
when  they  are  not  iSiithM  in  any  bnsiness  wludi  they  have  undertaken  to  do 
ibr  their  neighbor.  If  their  neighbor  has  hired  them  to  Istbor  for  him  for  a  cep^ 
tain  time,  and  they  be  not  careful  well  to  husband  the  time ;  if  tbey  be  hired 
to  day's  bbor,  and  be  not  careAd  to  improve  the  day,  as  they  have  reaion  t» 
think  he  who  hired  them  Justly  expected  of  them ;  or  if  they  be  hired  to  aocoo^ 
pliah  such  a  piece  of  work,  mil  be  not  osnihl  to  do  it  well,  but  do  it  slightly, 
do  ii  not  as  if  it  were  for  themselves,  or  as  they  would  have  others  do  for  them, 
when  they  in  like  manner  intrust  them  with  any  business  of  theirs;  or  if  they 
be  intrusted  with  any  particular  afAdr,  whidi  they  undertake,  but  use  not  thai 
oare,  contrivance,  and  diligence,  to  manage  it  so  as  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
him  who  intrusts  them,  and  as  they  would  manage  it,  or  would  insist  that  it 
sboidd  be  managed,  if  the  afiair  were  their  own  f  in  all  these  esses  they  ui^ust^ 
If  withhold  what  belongs  to  their  neighbor. 

2.  Another  way  in  which  mea  unjustly  withhold  what  is  their  neighbor*^  ia 
fai  negleeting  to  pay  their  debtL  Sometimes  tiiis  biqipeos,  because  they  ran  so 
Ar  bto  debt  that  they  can  not  rsaseoably  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  their  debfca; 
and  this  they  do^  either  through  pride  and  affoctatkm  of  Hviag  abbve  their  dr- 
Onmstances ;  or  through  a  grasping,  covetous  disposition,  or  some  other  corrupt 
principle.  Sometimes  they  neglect  to  pay  their  debts  from  carelessnen  of  spiitt 
about  it,  little  concerning  themselves  whether  they  are  paid  or  not,  taking  no 
aare  to  go  to  their  creditors,  or  to  send  to  him ;  and  if  they  see  him  from  time  to 
time,  they  say  and  do  nothing  about  their  debt%  because  it  would  put  them  to 
ioade  inoonveaieaoe.  The  reasoD  why  they  do  it  not,  is  not  because  they  can 
not  do  it,  but  because  they  can  not  do  it  so  conveniently  aa  tbey  desire;  and  ao 
ihey  rather  choose  to  put  their  creator  to  ineonvenisnoe  by  being  without  what 
properly  belongs  to  him,  than  to  put  themselves  to  inconvenience  by  being 
without  what  doth  not  belong  to  them,  and  what  they  have  no  right  to  detain. 
tn  any  of  these  cases,  they  unjustly  usurp  the  property  of  their  neighbor. 

Sometimes  persons  have  that  by  them  with  which  they  could  pay  their  debti 
If  tbey  would ;  but  they  want  to  lay  out  thek  money  for  something  else^  to  buy 
gay  dotbing  for  their  children,  or  to  advanoa  their  eatotea,  or  for  some  such  end. 
They  have  other  designs  in  hand,  which  must  fail,  if  tbey  pay  their  debts. 
When  men  thus  withhold  what  is  due^  they  ui\iustly  usurp  what  Ib  not  their 
own.  Sometimes  they  neglect  to  pay  their  debt%  sad  their  excuse  for  it  i% 
that  thehr  creditor  doth  mot  need  it;  that  he  hath  a  plentifol  estate^  and  oaa 
well  bear  to  lie  out  of  his  money.  But  if  the  creditor  be  ever  so  rich,  that 
gives  no  right  to  the  debtor  to  withhold  from  him  that  which  belongs  to  him. 
If  it  be  due,  it  ought  to  be  paid;  for  that  is  the  very  notion  of  its  being  dua. 
It  is  no  more  lawfhl  to  withhold  from  a  man  what  is  his  due,  without  his  con* 
sent,  because  he  is  rich  and  able  to  do  without  it,  than  it  is  lawfbl  to  steal  from 
a  man  because  he  is  rich  and  able  to  bear  the  loss.^JSJtPonis'  &rmons. 
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L  Ckrioa  of  Mimda, 
There  is  nothing  mora  becoming  anj  wise  man  than  to  make  cbdce  of  friends ; 
for  by  them  tfaiAi  ebalt  be  Judged  what  thon  art  Let  them  therefore  be  wi8» 
and  virtaooi^  and  none  of  them  who  follow  after  thee  for  gain ;  but  make  chokse 
of  thy  betters  than  thy  mforion^  shunning  always  such  as  are  poor  and  needy; 
for  If  thou  glyest  twenty  gifts,  and  reftise  to^o  the  like  but  onoe,  all  that  thoa 
hast  done  wiU  be  lost;  and  such  men  will  become  thy  mortal  enemies.  ...  If 
thy  friends  be  of  better  quality  than  thyself;  thou  mayest  be  sure  of  two  things: 
the  firsti  that  they  will  be  mora  oaraftil  to  keep  thy  oounsel,  because  they  have 
mora  to  lose  than  thou  hast;  the  second,  they  wH!  esteem  thee  for  thyself;  and 
not  for  that  which  thou  dost  possess ;  but  if  thou  be  subject  to  any  great  vanity 
or  01  (fVom  which  I  hope  God  will  bleoB  theeX  tiwn  therein  trust  no  man;  Ibr 
any  man*s  folly  ought  to  be  his  greatest  secret  .  .  .  Let  thy  loye  be  to  the 
best)  as  long  as  they  do  well;  but  take  heed  that  thou  love  God,  thy  country, 
thyprinc^  and  thine  own  estate  before  aD  othera;  for  the  fkncies  of  men 
change,  and  he  that  lores  to-day,  hateth  to-morrow;  but  let  reason  be  thy 
scboohnlstress. 

S.  Choice  of  a  'Wift, 

The  next  and  greatest  cara  ought  to  be  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  only 
danger  therein  is  beauty,  by  which  all  men,  in  all  ages,  wise  and  foolish,  have 
been  betrayed.  And  though  I  know  it  vain  to  use  reasons  or  aiguments  to  dis- 
suade thee  fW>m  being  captivated  therewith,  there  being  fow  or  none  that  erer 
resisted  that  witchery,  yet  I  can  not  omit  to  warn  thee^  as  of  other  things^ 
which  may  be  thy  ruin  and  destruction.  For  the  present  time,  it  is  true^  that 
man  prefora  his  fkntasy  in  that  appetite  before  aU  otiier  worldly  desires,  leaying 
the  care  of  honor,  credit,  and  safbfy,  in  reqpeot  thereof:  but  remember,  that  if 
thou  marry  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  lifb  for  that  which  perchanca 

•  Walter latoigb  wwbom  fa  Hajw,  hi  DmomUM^ fa  ISSS^ ud  wm fer athort  timt  at Orid 
Crihii,  Oiftwi.  but  laA  H  to  J»to  a  unitary  asptdfliai  to  Fkaaea  fa  aidoT  tht  Hnguaaatt,  and 
afo«y«niatar(175B)toimafatlitI«wOavnaMwWitktDntokafaiiiilth0  8paaiardi.  In 
tlM  jaar  following  ba  «iM  with  Bir  Bumpfaay  Gilbeit  to  ftmatf  a  ooloqy  in  Nortii  Anarica ;  and 
fa  1980  Nnrad  with  a  eaptaio*!  ooouninloa  te  Imlaad,  whaia,  te  tha  ahMoea  of  Lord  Omood,  ha 
wa*  awooiatad  with  tha  tofam-aat  aT  Mnntor.  Oo  hit  Mtoni  to  England  ha  haeaoM  a  fovortte 
atCtoaftbfhbianBiiliytothaQBaaa.  In  ]«8,  ha  wUad  sgato  vith  hto  halHwothar  Gflh«ft  i^ 
an  axpaditioo  to  Nowfoondlaad.  and  to  1564,  nadtr  Ittoiipatonl  to  taka  fPimiioa  of  nawly  dit- 
ooraiad  fand;  ha  ooeapiad  Wigandaooa,  which  ha  ealM  Viiginfa,  fa  honor  of  Um  Vitgin  Onaea. 
In  tha  naM  jaar  ha  was  latoniad  to  PaiifaaMat  lot  DavaarfdM ;  kaigfalad,  and  appolotad  SMMwhal 
for  Cornwall,  and  LoidWaidnaf  tha  atMaariw.  BnthlirallngpaHioBwa«aiaritfaMdiwo?«y 
and  oolooisation.  Another  axpadltioo  was  flrtad  oot  for  Viifinia,  and  a  fcw  jaan  Intor  to  Pana- 
Ba,  and  Gniaaa— and  to  glTa  TaritCy  to  hhi  anplojnaDto,  ha  halpad  ililiuj  tha  flpaniih  Armada,  ra- 
■toto  Dan  Antanfa  to  tha  Ihiaaaaf  PMtogal,  M  aa  altuk  an  OUia,  with  o^carfona]  rarvioa  to 
thaH— toofCanMnii.  In  tha  aatwaifc  onfaajga  and  daaiMtfa  pomia<,  ha  btiatna  antang»^ 
and  wataoodaanaad,  for  ha  oaeld  hardly  ha  raid  to  ha  triad,  for  high  Waaian  lo  aaOed,  and  ooo- 
foMd  for  toraial  yaan  fa  Um  Towar.  Bara  hir  aetivity  ipaot  itHlf  fa  rclantifio  ipacukUoo  and 
tha  aonporitioo  of  tho  Abfary  <r  fit  ITarCd.  By  loliattaUont  of  frian^  and  bribing  o^  oonrt 
fcfadtM,  tho  giaad  oy  man  WM  lahnMd  to  aaha  anothar  tayaga  af  dlMavaiy,  wfaiah,  andtag  dfai^ 
il  aad  hit  daath  an  tha  MsiUd  fa  ltl& 
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will  neither  last  nor  please  thee  one  year ;  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to 
thee  of  no  price  at  all,  for  the  degree  dieth  when  it  is  Attained,  and  the  affection 
perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied.  Bemember,  when  thou  wert  a  sncldng  child, 
that  then  thou  didst  love  thy  nurse,  and  that  thou  wert  fond  of  her ;  after  a 
while  thou  didst  love  thy  dry-nurse,  and  didst  forget  the  other;  after  that,  thou 
didst  also  despise  her ;  so  will  it  be  with  thee  in  thy  liking  in  elder  years ;  and, 
therefore,  though  thou  canst  not  forbear  to  lore,  yet  forbear  to  link,  and  after  a 
while  thou  shalt  find  an  alteration  in  thyself  and  see  another  &r  more  pleasing 
than  the  first,  second,  or  third  love ;  yet  I  wish  thee,  above  all  the  rest,  have  a 
care  thou  dost  not  marry  an  uncomely  woman  for  any  respect;  for  comeliness 
in  children  is  riches,  if  nothing  else  be  left  them.  And  if  thou  have  care  for 
thy  races  of  horses  and  other  beasts,  value  the  shape  and  comeliness  of  thy 
chfldren  before  alliances  or  riches :  have  care,  therefore,  of  both  together,  for  if 
thou  have  a  fair  wife  and  a  poor  one,  if  thine  own  estate  be  not  great,  assure 
thyself  that  love  abideth  not  with  want,  for  she  is  the  companion  of  plenty  and 
honor :  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  poor  woman,  exceeding  fair,  that  was  not  made 
dishonest  by  one  or  other  in  the  end.  This  Bathaheba  taught  her  son  Solomon : 
Favor  is  deoei^^  and  beauty  it  vanity :  she  saith  further.  Thai  a  tnae  woman 
cverseeih  the  toaya  of  her  JiousehoJdi  and  eateih  not  ihe  bread  of  idleness. 

Have^  therefore^  ever  more  care  that  thou  be  beloved  of  thy  wife,  rather  than 
thyself  besotted  on  her,  and  thou  shalt  judge  of  her  love  by  these  two  observa- 
tions :  first,  if  thou  perceive  she  have  a  care  of  thy  estate  and  exercise  herself 
therein;  the  other,  if  slie  study  to  please  thee,  and  be  sweet  unto  thee  in  con- 
versation, without  thy  instruction,  for  love  needs  no  teaching  nor  precept  On 
the  other  side,  be  not  sour  or  stem  to  thy  wife,  for  cruelty  engendereth  no  other 
thing  than  hatred :  let  her  have  equal  part  of  thy  estate  whilst  thou  Ilvest,  if 
thou  find  her  sparing  and  honest ;  but  what  thou  givest  after  thy  death,  remem- 
ber that  thou  givest  it  to  a  stranger,  and  most  times  to  an  enemy ;  fbr  he  that 
shall  many  thy  wife  will  despise  thee,  thy  memory,  and  thine,  and  shall  possess 
the  quiet  of  thy  labors,  the  fruit  which  thou  has  planted,  enjoy  thy  love,  and 
spend  with  joy  and  ease  what  thou  hast  spared,  and  gotten  with  care  and  travel 
Yet  always  remember,  that  thou  leave  not  thy  wife  to  be  a  shame  unto  thee 
after  thoa  art  dead,  but  that  she  may  live  aooording  to  thy  estate;  especially  if 
thou  hast  few  children,  and  them  provided  for.  But  howsoever  it  be^  or  what- 
soever thou  find,  leave  thy  wife  no  more  than  of  necessity  thou  must,  but  only 
during  her  widowhood ;  for  if  she  love  again,  let  her  not  enjoy  her  second  love 
in  the  same  bed  wherein  she  loved  thee,  nor  fly  to  future  pleasures  with  those 
feathers  which  death  hath  pulled  trom  thy  wings;  but  leave  thy  estate  to  thy 
house  and  children,  In  which  thou  livest  upon  earth  whilst  it  lasteth. 

m.  BeuHtre  of  FlaUerere, 
Take  care  that  thou  be  not  made  a  fool  by  flatterers,  fbr  even  the  wisest  men 
ore  abused  by  these.  Know,  therefore,  that  flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of 
teaitors;  for  they  will  strengthen  thy  imperfections,  encourage  thee  in  all  evfls^ 
oorrect  thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow  and  paint  all  thy  vices  and  follies  as 
thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will,  discern  evil  from  good,  or  vice  fh>m  virtue. 
And  because  all  men  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  to  entertain  the  additions  of 
other  men's  praises  is  most  perilous.  It  is  said  by  Isaiah :  *  My  people^  they  thai 
praise  ihee,  seduce  thes,  astd  disorder  ihepaths  of  ihyfeeC 
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nr.  J^rivate  Quairreb  to  be  aooided. 
Be  carefbl  to  aToid  public  dispatations  at  feasts,  or  at  tables  among  choleric 
or  quarrelsome  persons.  Jest  not  openly  at  them  that  are  simple,  but  remem- 
how  much  thou  art  bound  to  God,  who  hath  made  thee  wiser.  Defame  not  any 
woman  publidj  though  thon  know  her  to  be  evil;  lor  those  that  are  faulty  can 
not  endure  to  be  taxed,  but  will  seek  to  be  avenged  of  thee,  and  those  that  are 
not  guilty  can  not  endure  unjust  reproach.  *Sis  thai  keepeth  his  mauih  keepeth 
his  life,*  Euripides  truly  alBrmeth,  'Eveiy  unbridled  tongue  in  the  end  shall 
find  itself  unfortunate.'  Take  heed  also  that  thou  be  not  found  a  liar;  for  a 
liar  is  of  a  base^  unworthy,  and  cowardly  spirit. 

T.  Cfcare  of  thy  Estate. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate,  which  thoa 
shalt  ever  preserve^  if  thou  observe  three  things;  first,  that  thou  know  what 
thou  hast,  what  eveiy  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art 
not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and  officera  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend 
any  thing  before  thou  have  it;  for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every 
man's  estata  The  third  is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other 
men's  fiaults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offenses ;  which  is,  the  surety  for 
another,  for  thereby  millions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and  destroyed,  paying 
the  reckoning  of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge  of  other  men's  folly  and  prod-, 
igality;  if  thou  smart,  smart  for  thine  own  sins,  and  above  all  things,  be  not 
made  an  ass  to  carry  the  burdens  of  other  men :  if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be 
his  surety,  give  him  a  part  of  what  thou  hast  to  spare :  if  he  press  thee  farther, 
he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather  choseth  harm  to  itself  than 
offereth  it:  if  thou  be  bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  Sod;  if  for  a  merchant^ 
thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim :  if  for  a  churchman,  he  hath  no  inherit- 
ance :  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  a  syllable  or  word  to  abuse 
thee:  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  must  pay  it  thyself:  if  for  a  rich  man,  it  need  not: 
therefore  fh)m  suretyship,  as  fh)m  a  man-slayer,  or  enchanter,  bless  thyself;  for 
the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thou  force  him,  for  whom  thou 
art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself  he  will  become  thy  enemy;  if  thou  use  to  pay  it 
thyself  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar;  and  believe  thy  &ther  in  this,  and  print  it  in 
thy  thought,  that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou 
be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised. 
.  Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself,  for  if  thou  lendest  him,  count 
it  but  lost;  be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  fof  if  thou  be  sure^,  think  to 
pay  it' 

TL  Servants. 

Let  thy  servants  be  such  as  thou  mayest  command,  and  entertain  none  about 
thee  but  such  as  thou  grant  wages  to;  for  those  that  will  serve  thee  without 
thy  hire  will  cost  thee  treble  as  much  as  they  that  know  thy  &re.  If  thou 
trust  any  servant  with  thy  purse,  be  sure  thou  take  his  account  before  thou  sleep. 

vn.  DresSf  dhc 
Exceed  not  in  the  humor  of  rags  and  bravery  (showX  for  these  will  soon 
wear  out  of  feshion ;  but  money  in  thy  purse  will  ever  be  in  fhshion,  and  no 
man  is  esteemed  for  gS^  garments^  but  by  fools  and  women. 
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ym.  Rkhet  and  l\fveiiff. 
Take  beed  that  thoo  seek  not  riches  poorlj,  nor  attain  them  by  otQ  meana 
Destroy  no  man  for  his  wealth,  nor  take  any  tbiing  ifoin  the  poor,  ibr  the  ciy  and 
complaint  of'  the  poor  wiH  pieroe  the  Heayena. 

IX  Moderok  HK  of  WtM, 

Tak^  esfoeial  care  that  thoa  d^gbt. n^t  in wip^ ibrtlieie  ne^y^r wai^any. 
man  that  came  to  honor  or  pcefennent  thai;  toyjsd  it;  for  it  tnnafoiiseti)  a  man 
into  a  l^east,  d^cayetl^  h^th,  poisonekb  the  bi;efit|i,  dt^eltpo^reUi  m^ral  hei^ 
b|ring9  a,  mania  sK^macb  W  an,  aftiiflcial.heat,  deibnneth  tl^.  fa(i?e,  rottetb  t^e 
teeth,  and  maketh  a  man  contemptiWe,  ipon  o^  afid  doQ^m^d  of  all  wiae  and 
worthy  men:  hated  in  thy  senrant^  in  thyself,  and  companions:  for  it  is  a  be- 
witching and  infectious  yice;  and  remember  my  words,  that  it  were  better  for 
a  man  to  he  snbject  to  any  yfoe  than  to  it;  for  aU  other  yanities  and  sins  are 
recoyered,  but  a  drunkard  will  neyer  shake  off  the  dellgfat  of  beastliness:  the 
longer  it  possesseth  a  man,  the  more  he  will  delight  in  it;  and  the  elder  he 
groweth,  the  more  he  shall  he  subject  to  it:  it  dulleth  the  spirits  and  destroyeth 
the  body,  as  iyy  doth  the  old  tree,  or  as  the  worm  that  engendereth  in  the  ker- 
nel of  the  nut  Take  heed,  therefore,  that  such  a  cureless  canker  pass  not  thy 
youth,  nor  such  a  beastly  tnlhctton  thy  old  age;  for  then  shall  thy  life  be  but  as 
the  Hfb  of  a  beast^  and  after  thy  death  thou  shalt  only  leaye  a  shameful  in&my 
to  thy  posterity,  who  shall  study  to  forget  that  such  a  one  was  their  ihther. 

Anacharsis  8aith,'^the  ftni  draught  senreth  for  health,  the  seamd  for  pleaa- 
ore,  the  VUrd  for  shame,  the  fimrih  for  madness.*  But  in  youth  thoe  is  not  so 
much  as  one  draught  permitted,  for  it  putteth  fire  to  flre^  and  wasteth  the  nat- 
ural heat  Therefore,  except  thou  desire  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  this  for  a 
general  rule:  that  thou  neyer  add  any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body  by  wine  or 
spice,  until  thou  find  that  time  hath  decayed  thy  natural  heat;  and  llie  sooner 
thou  beginneth  to  help  nature,  the  sooner  she  wiU  forsake  thee^  and  trust  alto- 
gether to  art. 

^Who  haye  misfortune,  (saith  Sdomon,)  who  haye  sorrow  and  grie(  who 
baye  trouble  without  fluting,  stripes  without  cause,  and  fitlntness  of  eyes? 
Byen  they  that  sit  at  wine,  and  stnun  themselyes  to  empty  cups.*  Flikiy  saith, 
'Wfaie  maketh  the  hand  quiyering,  the  eye  watery,  the  night  unquiet,  lewd 
dreams,  a  stiiding  breath  in  the  morning,  and  an  utter  forgetflilnees  of  all 
things.*  • 

Whofloeyer  lorefth  wine  shall  not  be  trusted  of  any  man,  for  he  can  not  keep 
a  seerei  Wine  maketh  man  not  only  a  beast^  but  a  madman ;  and  if  thou  loye 
It,  thy  own  wife,  thy  children,  and  thy  fliends,  will  despise  thee.  In  drink  men 
care  not  what  they  say,  what  offense  they  giye ;  they  forget  comeliness,  commit 
disorders,  and,  to  conclude^  offend  aU  yirtuous  and  honeat  company,  and  God 
most  of  all,  to  whom  we  dai\y  pray  for  health  and  Ufo  Iree  from  pain;  *and 
yetk  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  we  dmw  on,'  saith  Hesiod,  *a  swift,  hasty, 
untimely ,» cruel,  and  an  infoaous  old  age.* 

X.  Le^Godh^ihy IHiedor. 
Berye  God;  let  him  be  the  aatbpr  of  aU  thy  actions;  commend  all  t|iy  en* 
deayors  to  him  tl^at  must  either  wither  of  prosper  them;  please  him  with 
prayer.    So  God  dwell  thus  in  lUi  thy  iftkj^f  a^d  fill  thy  heart  with  his  grace. 
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D&  rRAVKLiH  TO  BtS  OJLtGBTm  8ABAH— 1766u 

Mr  Dbab  Child,  the  nataral  pradence  and  goodness  of  heart 
Ood  has  blest  yoa  with,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  be  partic- 
ular in  giving  you  advice.  I  shall  'therefore  only  say,  that  the  more 
attentively  datiful  and  tender  yoa  are  towards.yoor  good  mamma, 
the  more  you  will  recommend  yourself  to  me.  But  why  should  I 
mention  tne^  when  you  have  so  much  higher  a  promise  in  the  com- 
mandments, that  such  conduct  will  recommend  you  to  the  favor  of 
Ood.  You  know  I  have  many  enemies,  all  indeed  on  the  public 
account,  (for  I  can  not  recollect  that  I  have  in  a  private  capacity 
given  JQst  cause  of  offense  to  any  one  whatever),  yet  they  are  ene- 
mies, and  very  bitter  ones ;  and  you  must  expect  their  enmity  will 
extend  in  some  degree  to  you,  so  that  your  slightest  indiscretions 
will  be  magnified  into  crimes,  in  order  the  more  sensibly  to  wound 
and  afflict  me.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  for  you  to  be  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  all  your  behavior,  that  no  advantage  may  be 
given  to  their  malevolence. 

Go  constantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  is  your  principal  business  therOi 
and  if  properly  attended  to,  will  do  more  towards  amending  the 
heart  than  sermons  generally  can  do.  For  they  were  composed  by 
men  of  much  greater  piety  and  wisdom,  than  our  common  com- 
posers of  sermons  can  pretend  to  be ;  and  therefore  I  wish .  you 
would  never  miss  the  prayer  days;  yet  I  do  not  mean  you  ^ould 
despise  sermons,  even  of  the  pn^achers  you  dislike,  for  the  discourse 
is  often  much  better  than  the  man,  as  sweet  and  clear  waters  come 
through  very  dirty  earth.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  head, 
as  you  seemed  to  express  a  little  before  I  came  away  some  inclina- 
Uon  to  leave  our  church,  which  I  would  not  have  you  do. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  only  recommend  to  you  in  my  absence,  to 
acquire  those  useful  accomplishments,  arithmetic  and  book-keepiog. 
This  yon  might  'do  with  ease,  if  you  would  resolve  not  to  see  com- 
pany on  the  hours  you  set  aj^art  for  those  studies. 

DB.  VRAKKtlN  TO  HIS  SIBTSIt— 1'768. 

In  a  cloth  book  called  '  None  but  Christ,'  [sent  by  Uncle  Josiah 
to  his  daughter  JaneJ,  he  wrote  an  acrostic  on  her  name,  which  for 
namesake's  sake,  as  well  as  the  good  advice  it  contains,  I  transcribe : 

■mninlnated  ftmn  on  hifh, 
And  dibilBC  MgMy  H  7<mr  i|ilMn^ 
Ke'er  faint,  btit  iMp  a  iCaady  ojt, 
Szpeetinf  midlea  pteasniw  tfaara. 

Vim  tiee  tt  yooM  a  wrprat  Sm  ; 
'  BalM/kli4  tad  IMpi  thiM  tioriM  fclglNr, 
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And  tot  Chriit*t  MdlM  lov«  to  tbM 
Ne'er  oeaae  to  mtke  thy  love  aspire. 
Kindnen  of  heeit  by  words  ezpnsB, 
Let  your  obedience  be  sioeeie, 
In  prayer  and  pmise  yonr  God  addiesi, 
Nor  cease,  till  be  can  oeese  to  bear.' 

After  professing  truly  that  I  had  a  great  esteem  and  yeneration  for 
the  pious  author,  permit  me  a  little  to  play  the  commentator  and 
critic  on  these  lines.  The  meaning  of  three  stories  higher  seems 
somewhat  obscure.  You  are  to  understand,  then,  that  faith^  hope^ 
and  charity  have  been  called  the  three  steps  of  Jacob's  ladder, 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven ;  our  author  calls  them  stories^  liken- 
ing religion  to  a  building,  and  these  are  the  three  stories  of  the 
Christian  edifice.  Thus  improvement  in  religion  is  called  build- 
ing  up  and  edification.  Faith  is  then  the  ground  floor,  hope  is  up 
one  pair  of  stairs.  My  dear  beloved  Jenny,  don't  delight  so  much 
to  dwell  in  those  lower  rooms,  but  get  as  fast  as  you  can  into  tbe 
garret,  for  in  truth  the  best  room  in  the  house  is  charity.  For  my 
part,  I  wish'  the  house  was  turned  upside  down ;  it  is  so  difficult 
(when  one  is  fat)  to  go  up  stairs ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  imagine 
hope  and  faith  may  be  more  firmly  built  upon  charity^  than  charity 
upon  faith  and  hope.    I  think  it  the  better  reading  to  say —  * 

*  Raise  faith  and  hope  one  story  higher.' 

Correct  it  boldly,  and  FIl  support  the  alteration ;  for,  when  you  are 
up  two  stories  already,  if  you  nuse  your  building  three  stories 
higher  you  will  make  five  in  all,  which  is  two  more  than  there 
should  be,  you  expose  your  upper  rooms  more  to  the  winds  and 
storms;  and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  the  foundation  will  hardly  bear 
them,  unless  indeed  you  build  with  such  light  stuff  as  straw  and 
stubble,  and  that,  you  know,  wonH  stand  fire.     Agmn,  in 

*  Kindness  of  heart  by  words  express,* 

strike  out  words^  and  put  in  deeds.  The  world  is  too  full  of  compli- 
ments already.  They  are  the  rank  growth  of  every  soil,  and  choke 
the  good  plants  of  benevolence  and  beneficence ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  be  the  first  in  this  comparison  of  words  and  actions  to  plants ; 
you  may  remember  an  ancient  poet,  whose  works  we  have  all 
studied  and  copied  at  school  long  ago— 

'  A  OMB  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
b  like  a  gaidea  ftiU  of  weeds.* 

It  is  pity  that  good  works,  among  some  sorts  of  people,  are  so 
little  valued,  and  good  words  admired  in  their  stead ;  I  mean  seem- 
ingly pious  discourses,  instead  of  humane  benevolent  actions.  Those 
they  almost  put  out  of  countenance,  by  calling  morality  rottm 
morality^  righteousness  ragged  righteousness^  and  even  filthy  rags. 
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WILLIAM  WIBT*— BZTRA0T8  FBOM  URTIBS  TO  HIS  DAUaHTEB& 

Benevolenee  in  JHflea. 

I  want  to  tell  yoa  a  secret  The  way  to  make  yourself  pleasing 
to  others  is  to  show  that  yon  care  for  them.  The  whole  world  is 
like  the  miller  of  Mansfield, '  who  cared  for  nobody — no,  not  he — 
becaose  nobody  cared  for  him :' — and  the  whole  world  will  serve 
you  so,  if  you  give  them  the  same  caase.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
see  that  yoa  do  care  for  them,  by  showing  them,  what  Sterne  so 
happily  calls, '  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,'  those  courtesies 
in  which  there  is  no  parade ;  whose  voice  is  too  still  to  tease,  and 
which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  affectionate  looks,  and 
little,  kind  acts  of  attention — giving  others  the  preference  in  every 
little  enjoyment  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or  stand- 
ing. This  is  the  spirit  that  gives  to^your  time  of  life  and  to  your 
sex  its  sweetest  charm.  It  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  all  the  witch- 
craft of  woman.  Let  the  world  see  that  your  first  care  is  for  yonr- 
sel^  and  you  will  spread  the  solitude  of  the  Upas  tree  around  you, 
and  in  the  same  way — by  the  emanation  of  a  poison  which  kills  all 
the  kindly  juices  of  affection  in  its  neighborhood.  Such  a  girl  may 
be  admired  for  her  understanding  and  accomplishments,  but  she  will 
never  be  beloved.  The  seeds  of  love  can  never  grow  but  under  the 
warm  and  genial  influence  of  kind  feeling  and  affectionate  manners. 
Vivacity  goes  a  great  way  in*  young  persons.  It  calls  attention  to 
her  who  displays  it ;  and,  if  it  then  be  found  associated  with  a  gen- 
erous sensibility,  its  execution  is  irresistible.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  found  in  alliance  with  a  cold  haughty,  selfish  heart,  it  produces 
no  farther  effect,  except  an  adverse  one. 

[Mr.  Wirt,  inr  a  touching  memoir  of  this  daughter,  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  embodies  an  ideal  of  a  character  in  which  be- 
nevolence in  trifles  had  become  incorporated  into  the  daily  life.] 

'  Toung  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  be  the  seal  and  connecting 
bond  of  the  whole  family;  Her  voice,  her  smile,  her  animated, 
graceful  movements,  her  countless  little  acts  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  love,  those  ^  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,**  which  she  was 
so  continually  rendering  to  all  around  her,  and  with  such  exquisite 
grace  of  manner,  had  made  her  necessary  to  the  individual  happi- 
ness of  every  member  of  the  household.    When  she  was  lost  to  ns, 

*  Williara  Wirt,  tpriiif  iof  ftom  an  humble  orlf  in,  and  with  ooly  modarats  opportonitiat  of 
aehool  laaning,  adilavad  Ibr  himaalf  a  hif h  plaea  ia  tha  proaMion  of  kw  at  an  doqoeot  advoeata, 
a  eon*«iantioai  adriiair  in  all  qiiattiona,  and  high  anthoritj  in  tha  higliait  dapaitmanti  of  000- 
■tltntional  eomtractioo,  and,  at  the  lanw  time,  oooupiad  a  plaee  in  loeiaty  which  ordinarily  only 
tha  largait  foitona  or  iaheritad  poeitioo  aaa  eonunand. 
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it  was  as  if  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  had  been  remoTed.  There 
was  a  healthftilDess  in  the  glow  of  her  fresh  and  yonng  affectionsi 
which  animated  the  rigid  nerves  of  age,  and  a  pleasantness  and 
beaoty  in  the  play  of  her  innocent  thooghts  and  feelings,  which 
could  smooth  the  brow  of  care,  and  light  np  a  smile  even  in  the 
hce  of  sorrow.  To  me  she  was  not  only  the  companion  of  my 
studies,  bat  the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter,  it  is  said,  re- 
Keved  his  aching  eyes  by  looking  on  a  curtain  of  green.  My  mind, 
in  its  hour  of  deepest  fiitigoe,  required  oo  other  refteshment  than 
one  glance  at  my  beloved  child,  as  she  sat  beside  me.' 
Chmmon  SenM. 
Comtnon  sense  is  a  mnch  rarer  quality  than  genhis.  For  one 
diamond  of  common  tnue  that  yon  can  show  me,  I  will  show  yon 
twenty  merchantable  diamonds  of  genius.  If  you  will  reflect  a  mo- 
ment on  the  number  of  fiicllties  which  must  necessarily  enter  into 
the  composition  of  common  sense,  yon  will  not  be  suTprised  at  the 
fiict  For  common  sense  is  not,  as  superficial  thinkers  are  apt  to 
suppose,  a  mere  negative  faculty — it  is  a  poiitive  faculty,  and  one 
of  Uie  highest  power.    It  is  this  faculty  that  instructs  us  when  to 

'  speak,  when  to  be  silent,  when  to  aot^  when  to  be  still  ;-*ftnd,  more- 
over, it  teaches  us  what  to  tpeak,  what  to  iuppnsSf  what  to  do,  and 
iahat  to  forbear.  Now,  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  number 
of  frculties  which  must  be  combined  to  constitute  this  common 
sense ;  a  rapid  and  profound  foresight  to  calculate  the  consequences 
of  what  is  to  be  said  or  done,  a  rapid  circumspection  and  extensive 
comprehension,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  taking  In  all  the  circumstances 
which  belong  to  the  case,  and  misdng  no  figure  in  this  arithmetic 
of  the  mind,  and  an  accuracy  of  decision  which  must  be  as  quick 
as  lightBing,  so  as  not  to  let  the  occasion  slip.  See  what  a  knowl- 
edge of  life,  either  by  experience  or  intuition,  and  what  a  happy 
constitutional  poise  between  the  passions  and  the  reason,  or  what  a 

.  powerful  self-command,  all  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  little, 
demure,  quiet,  unadmired,  and  almost  despised  thing  called  common 
sense.  It  pretends  to  no  brilliancy,  for  it  possesses  none ;  it  has  no 
ostentation,  for  it  has  nothing  to  .show  that  the  world  admires.  Hie 
powerful  and  constant  action  of  the  intellect,  which  makes  its  nature, 
is  unobserved  even  by  the  proprietor ;  for  every  thing  is  done  with 
intuitive  ease,  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  fblioity.  See,  then,  the 
quick  and  piercing  sagacity,  the  prophetic  penetration,  the  wide 
oomprehenttott  and  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgtnent, which  can* 

'  bine  to  constitute  common  sense,  which  is  as  inestimably  vduable 
as  the  solar  light,  and  as  little  thought  o£ 
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L  HOMB  BDinATION.* 

In  a  comprehensWe  sarvej  of  the  education  of  a  people,  notice  most 
be  taken  of  the  earliest  nurture  of  diildren,  their  flr^t  occupations,  their 
teye  and  pastimeSi  their  mirBes  and  attendants,  and  all  the  aurroundings 
of  home,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  histnictionsof  tbeaehool  and  teachwr. 
Throughout  Greece,  education  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
plans  and  speculations  of  statesmen  and  philosophers — as  the  matrix  in 
which  the  state  was  fashioned  From  the  germ  of  individual  existence 
till  death  closed  the  modifications  which  various  agencies,  formal  and  in- 
formal, could  make  in  the  human  being — the  work  of  education  was 
going  on,  and  to  a  much  laiiger  extent,  and  to  much  more  minute  partic- 
ulars, than  is  now  generally  done  in  modem  society,  these  various 
agencies  have  received  attention,  with  special  reference  to  their  educa- 
tional results. 

The  health  of  parents,  the  diet,  exercise,  rest,  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  mother  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  were  deemed  proper  subjects 
of  regulation ;  and  reHgioa  was  invoked  to  throw  a  peculiar  sanctity  over 
the  birth  of  a  human  bang.  Various  systems  of  in&at  nurture  pre* 
▼ailed — and  inftntieide,  to  aid  the  law  of  natural  selection  in  preserving 
only  the  hardy  and  well  formed  for  the  ftrtnre  ckiaen,  was  not  only 
recognized  by  custom,  but  authorised  by  law. 

Birth-f\!ast  \ — Name — Ifuraery, 

On  the  fifth  day  after  a  child  was  bom  into  the  fkmily,  the  ceremony  called 

Ampbidromia,  in  whicb  the  nurM^  with  the  Infant  m  her  arms,  made  the  circle 

of  the  hearth,  accompanied  by  all  the  females  of  the  hoose— the  street  door 

being  hung  with  symbols,  in  case  of  a  boy,  consisted  in  an  olive  crown;  and 

of  a  lock  <3i  wool,  alluding  to  her  fotare  occupations,  when  it  was  a  girl    Athe- 

nasus,  apropos  of  cabbage,  which  was  eaten  on  this  occasion,  as  weH  as  by  ladies 

*in  the  straw,'  as  conducing  to  create  miflc,  quotes  a  comic  description  of  the 

Amphidromia  ft^m  a  drama  of  Epbippos^  which  proves  they  were  weU  ac- 

quamted  with  the  arts  of  joviality: 

Howhft 
Mo  wiMthed  gwland  dwka  th«  teUv*  dMT, 
No  mrotj  odor  eraop*  into  Um  noitrib 
Bineotitobhth-fMitf    Ouloai.  loolh,  i 
BliMt  of  rich  cIimw  ftom  Um  CbtnoooM, 
rrwalei  and  kMof ;  coUmm,  too.  InoH; 
>Triwti>iowo«doa»mwiUiwMlh«wdbiiMtofteiB>. 

•  For  die  otifffnal  tvtkoritiai,  mo  Bt  ichift  Mnmtn  nd  CuMtami  </  AneiuU  Oruf,  L  107 
SBB;  ond  Beckor'i  CUrkiu^ p. MS-Bttt. 

t  Thk  sad  tto  ADoiriH  «rt>Mli  ara  totoo  Am  8L  a«aQ»f  JlfaniTv  aiU  CkofMv.  iE«u 
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d  food  lilt 

Bboold  BOW  be  ftttthend ;  rawi  of  wamry  gmm 
Pick  elMD  tho  booM  of  eattto-fldi  li^tdMr, 
Omw  tho  dolieiooi  fc«C  of  polypi, 
And  drink  bifa  dmuf Irtt  or  MBiotlj  i 

Bat  it  waa  on  the  SAventh  day  that  the  diild  generally  receiTe^  its  name^ 
amid  the  festivitiee  of  another  banquet;  though  aometimea  tbia  waa  deferred  till 
the  tenth.  The  reason  ia  aupplied.by  Ariatotle.  They  delayed  the  naming  thus 
longt  be  says,  because  moat  children  that  perish  in  extreme  in&ney  die  before 
the  seventh  day,  which  being  paaaed,  they  considered  their  lives  more  secure. 
The  eighth  day  waa  choaen  by  other  peraons  lor  bestowing  the  name,  and,  this 
considered  the  natal  day,  was  solemnised  annually  as  the  anniveraary  of  its 
birth,  on  which  occasion  it  was  customaiy  for  the  friends  of  the  family  to  assem- 
ble together,  and  present  gifts  to  the  child,  consisting  sometimes  of  the  polypi 
and  cuttle-fish  to  be  eaten  at  the  feast  However,  the  tenth  day  appeaia  to 
have  been  very  commonly  observed.    Thus  Euripides: 

Bn,  who  dilightinf  in  a  aoolbor't  elaim 

MM  tantli-dny  Ansts  bovtowwl  the  aneartral  nnmaf 

Aristophanes^  too,  on  the  occasion  of  naming  hia  Bird-city,  which  a  hungry 

poet  pretends  to  have  long  ago  celebrated,  introduces  Peistbet»ros  saying: 

Wbnl !  hnvo  I  not  hot  now  tho  McriSee 
Of  the  Inntb  day  eonntalad,  and  battowad 
AMUDoaaonaefaildl 

The  right  of  impoaiog  the  name  belonged,  as  hinted  above,  to  the  fiither,  who 
likewise  appears  to  have  possessed  the  power  afterward  to  alter  it  if  he  thought 
proper.  They  were  compelled  to  fbllow  no  exact  precedent ;  but  the  general 
rule  resembled  one  spparently  observed  by  nature,  which,  neglecting  the  like- 
ness in  the  first  generation,  sometimes  reproduces  it  with  extraordinary  fidelity 
in  the  second.  Thus,  the  grandson  inheriting  often  the  features,  inherited  also 
very  generally  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  and  precisely  the  same  rule  applied 
to  women ;  tlie  granddaughter  nearly  always  receiving  her  gnindmotliers  name. 
Thus,  Andocidea,  son  of  Leagoraa,  bore  the  name  of  hia  grandfiither:  the  father 
and  son  of  Miltiades  were  named  Cimon ;  the  father  and  aon  of  Hlpponicos, 
Cleinias. 

In  Plato's  Bepublto,  the  nurses  were  to  live  apart  in  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
eity,  and  suckle  indiscriminately  all  the  children  that  were  to  be  preserved ;  no 
mother  being  permitted  to  know  her  own  child. 

Every  one  must  have  observed,  as  well  as  Plato,  that  children  are  no  sooner 
bom  tlian  they  exhibit  unequivocal  aigns  of  paasion  and  anger,  in  the  modera- 
tiDg  and  directing  of  wliich  consists  tlie  chiefest  difficulty  of  education.  Most 
men,  tlirough  the  defect  of  nature  or  early  diacipline,  live  long  before  they  ac- 
quire this  maateiy,  which  many  never  attain  at  all.  Generally,  however,  where 
it  is  possessed,  much  may  certainly  be  attributed  to  that  training  which  begins 
at  the  birth,  so  that  of  all  the  instruments  en^^yed  in  the  forming  of  character, 
the  nurae  is  probably  the  most  important 

But  their  cares  extended  beyond  the  person.  They  aimed  at  forming  the  man- 
ners, regulating  the  temper,  laying  the  foundation  of  virtuous  habits,  at  sowing, 
in  short,  the  seeds,  which  in  after  life,  might  ripen  into  a  manly,  fhink,  and  gen- 
erous character.  In  the  matter  of  food,  in  the  regulating  of  which,  aa  Locke  con- 
fesses, there  is  much  difficulty,  the  Spartan  nurses  acted  up  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  sternest  philosophy,  accustoming  the  children  under  their  charge,  to  be 
content  with  whatever  was  put  before  them,  and  to  endure  occasional  privations 
without  murmuring.   Over  the  fear  of  ghosts,  too^  they  triumphed.    Empusa  and 
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the  Kormolnkeioii,  wd  all  thoae  other  hideoos  speetera  wUdi  diUdhood  Msoci- 
ates  with  the  idea  of  daikneasi  yielded  to  the  disoipliDe  of  the  Spartan  none. 
Her  charge  would  remain  alone  or  in  the  dari^  without  terror,  and  the  same 
stem  ajBtem,  which  overcame  the  first  ofihpring  of  superetitioo,  likewise  sub- 
dued the  mors!  delects  of  peevishness,  ih»wardneBe,  and  the  habit  of  whining 
and  mewling,  which,  when  indulged  in,  render  children  a  nuisance  to  all  around 
them.  No  wonder,  thereibre,  these  Doric  disciplinarians  were  eveiy  where  in 
request  At  Athens  it  became  ihshionable  among  the  opulent  to  employ  them, 
and  Cleinisa,  as  is  well  known,  i^sced  under  the  care  of  one  of  these  she-peda- 
gogues that  AldbiadeS)  whose  ambitious  character,  to  be  curbed  by  no  reetrahits 
of  discipline  or  phikMOphy,  proved  the  rain  of  his  country  and  the  scoufge 
of  Greece. 

Their  cradles  were  of  various  forma,  some  of  which,  like  our  own,  required 
rocking,  while  others  were  suspended  like  sailors'  hammocks  from  the  ceiling, 
and  swung  gently  too  and  fro  when  they  desired  to  pacify  the  child  or  lull  it  to 
sleep:  as  Tithonos  is  represented  in  the  mythology  to  ha^e  been  suspended  in 
his  old  age.  Other  crsdles  there  were  in  the  shape  of  little  portable  baskets 
wherein  they  were  carried  from  one  part  of  the  harem  to  another.  It  is  proba- 
ble, too,  that  as  in  the  East'the  chiMren  of  the  opulent  were  rocked  m  their 
cradles  wrapped  hi  coverlets  of  Milesian  wool. 

All  the  world  over  the  singing  of  the  nurse  has  been  proverbial  Mu^ 
breathes  its  sweetest  notes  around  our  cradles.  The  voice  of  woman  soothes 
our  in&Dcy  and  our  age,  and  in  Greece,  where  eveiy  dass  of  the  community 
bad  its  song,  the  nurse  naturally  vindicated  one  to  hersel£  This  sweetest  of 
allmekMlies— 

ladolnt  of  Joy  ftaa  TMlli 
was  technically  denominated  Katabaukalesta,  of  which  scraps  and  fragments 
only,  like  those  of  tlie  village  song  wludi  lingered  in  the  memoiy  of  Rousseau, 
have  come  down  to  ua. 

The  word  baby,  which  we  bestow  fiimiliarly  on  an  in&nt,  was,  with  little  va- 
riation, in  use  many  tliousand  years  ago  among  the  Syrians,  in  whose  nursery 
dialect  bahia  bad  the  same  signifioatk>|;^  Zhtto,  too,  pappa  and  mamma  were 
the  first  words  lisped  by  the  chOdren  of  Hellas.  And  from  various  hints 
dropped  by  ancient  authors,  it  seems  clear  that  the  same  wild  stories  and  supers 
stitions  that  still  flourish  there  haunted  tlie  nursery  of  okL  The  child  was 
taught  to  dread  Empusa  or  Onoskelts  or  Onorfcolon,  the  monster  with  one  hu- 
man foot  and  one  of  brass,  whKh  dwelt  among  the  rfiades  of  night,  and  glided 
through  dusky  chambers  and  dismal  passages  to4evour  '  naughty  children.* 
Toya — Spofi9—Pa8t6me9. 

Amongst  the  Hellenese,  the  earliest  toy  consisted,  as  In  most  other  countries, 
of  the  mttle,  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  philosopber  Archytasi  To  this  suc- 
ceeded balls  of  many  colors,  with  little  chariots,  sometunes  purchased  at  Athens 
in  the  fair  held  during  the  feast  of  Zeus.  The  common  price  of  a  plaything  of 
tills  kind  would  appear  to  be  an  obolos.  The  chQdren  themselves,  as  without 
any  authority  might  with  certainty  be  hiferred,  employed  their  time  in  erecting 
waUs  with  sand,  in  constructing  little  houses,  in  buQ^ng  and  carving  ships,  in 
cutting  carts  or  chariots  out  of  leather,  in  fashioning  pomegranate  rinds  into 
the  shape  of  frogs,  and  in  forming  with  wax  a  thousand  diminutive  hnages^ 
which  pursued  afterward  during  school  hours  subjected  them  occasionally  to 
severe  chastisement 
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Another  uanMmoi  wbich  the  chUdrui  of  HeUei  ehared  wilb  their  elden 
WM  that  afforded  by  pappete,  wbieh  were  probably  an  mvenlion  of  the  remot- 
est anfciquitjr.  KumerottB  women  appear  to  bare  earned  their  liTolihood  bj 
oaiTTing  roond  flrom  Tillage  to  Tillage  tbeee  hidicrona  and  froUceonie  imagea, 
wliich  were  luually  about  a  onbit  in  heighti  and  aaj  be  regarded  as  die  legili- 
mate  ancestors  of  Punch  and  Judj.  By  tooebtng  a  single  atring^  concealed 
from  the  spectators^  the  operator  could  put  ber  mate  peribrmers  in  action,  canae 
them  to  moTO  CTer/  limb  in  8uooeesioi\  sprMMk  forth  the  bands^  shrug  the  shoul- 
ders, turn  round  the  neok»  roll  the  eye^  and  appear  to  look  at  the  audiencei 
After  this,  hj  other  oontriTanoss  within  the  images,  they  could  be  made  to  go 
through  many  humorous  eTolution^  reaembUng  the  moToments  of  the  dance. 
These  exhibitors,  frequently  of  the  male  sex,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Neu- 
rospaate.  This  art  passed,  together  with  other  Grecian  inTontioaHi,  into  Italy, 
where  it  was  already  familiar  to  the  public  in  the  days  of  Horace,  who^  in 
speaking  of  princes  gOTemed  by  laToriteB,  cosiparea  them  to  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  the  showman. 

The  hoop,  too,  bo  fhmiliar  to  our  own  achool-boya,  fijrmed  one  of  the  play- 
things of  Hellenic  children.    It  was  sometimea  made  of  bronse,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  adorned  with  little  epherical  bells  and  nioTBble  rings, 
which  ]ingled  as  it  rolled.    The  hiatrument  empk»yed  to  uige 
Ite  roBi^f  tMW»  •patd, 

as  Qtbj  expresaee  it,  in  his  reroinisoences  of  the  Eton  playground,  was  creaked 
at  the  point,  and  called  a  plectron. 

Another  leas  innocent  amusement  was  spinning  goldchafen^  which  appean 
to  haTO  afforded  the  Greek  urchins  the  same  delight  as  tormenting  cockchafers 
does  their  successors  of  the  north.  This  species  of  beetle,  making  its  appear- 
ance when  the  apple-trees  were  in  bloom,  was  therefore  called  Molanihe,  or 
apple-blossom.  HaTing  caught  it,  and  tied  a  linen  thrsad  about  its  feet,  it  was 
let  loose,  and  the  fun  was  to  see  it  moTe  in  spiral  lines  through  the  air  as  it  was 
twisted  by  tlie  thread. 

The  Muinda  was  our  ^Blindman'a-bufl;'  *  Blind  Hob,'  *  Hobble  'em-blind,'  and 
*  Hood-man-blind,'  in  which,  as  with  us,  a  boy  moTcd  about  irith  his  eyes  band- 
aged, spreading  forth  his  hands  and  crying  *  Beware  I'  If  he  caught  any  cf 
those  who  were  skipping  around  him,  the  captiTe  was  compelled  to  enact  the 
blind-man  in  his  stead.  Another  ferm  of  the  game  was  for  the  seen  to  hide^ 
and  the  blind-man  to  grope  round  till  he  found  them ;  the  whole  probably  being 
^  rude  representation  of  Polyphemos  in  his  caTe  searching  for  the  Greeks  who 
had  blinded  him.  A  third  form  was,  for  the  bystandere  to  strike  or  touch  the 
blindfolded  boy  until  he  could  declare  who  had  touched  him,  when  the  person 
indicated  took  his  place.  To  this  the  Roman  soldiera  alluded  when  they  blind- 
folded our  SaTiour  and  smote  him,  and  cried,  *Prophe^  who  struck  thee.'  In 
the  KoUabismos,  the  Capifol^t  of  the  French,  one  person  ooTcred  his  eyes  with 
his  own  hands,  the  other  then  gsTO  him  a  gentle  blow,  and  the  point  was,  for 
the  blindfolded  man  to  guess  with  which  hand  he  had  been  stricken.  The 
Brazen  Fly  was  a  Tariety  of  Blindman's-buS;  in  which  a  boy,  haTing  his  eyes 
bound  with  a  fillet,  went  groping  round,  calling  out,  *I  am  seeking  the  Brazen 
Fly.'  His  companions  replied,  'Ton  may  seek,  but  you  will  not  find  it' — at 
the  same  time  striking  him  with  cords  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyros; 
and  thus  they  proceeded  till  one  of  them  was  taken.  Apodidraakinda  ('hide 
and  seek,'  or  *  whoop  and  holloa!')  was  played  much  as  it  is  now.    One  boy 
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■hot  his  «7e8^  or  fh^  weie  kvpl  dosed  tbr  him  by  one  of  his  sospieioqs  oom- 
ponionsy  while  the  others  weot  to  hide.  He  then  sidlied  fcrtfa  in  search  of  the 
party  who  lay  concealed,  while  each  of  then  endeavored  to  gahi  the  poet  of  the 
seeker;  and  the  first  who  did  this  tonaed  him  out  and  took  his  place. 

Another  game  was  the  Ephedrismos^  in  whidi  a  stone  called  the  Dioroe  was 
set  up  at  a  certain  distance,  and  aimed  at  with  bowls  or  etones.  The  one  who 
missed  took  the  socoesslhl  player  upon  his  back,  and  was  compelled  to  carry  him 
about  blindfolded,  until  he  went  straight  ftom  the  standing-point  to  the  Dioroe. 

The  yariety  called  Bnootyle,— the  'Piok-badr,'  or  '  Pick-a-back,' of  English 
boys,  consisted  In  one  lad's  pladng  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  reoeiTing 
therein  the  knees  of  his  conqueror,  who,  putting  his  fingers  over  the  bearer's 
eyes,  drore  him  about  at  his  pleasure.  This  game  was  also  called  the  Eube- 
dnda  and  Hippos,  though,  according  to  the  oonjecture  of  Dr.  Hyde,  the  latter 
name  signified  rather  our  game  of  'Leap-lh)g/ — ^the  'mazidha^  of  the  Persianfl^ 
in  which  a  number  of  boys  stooped  down  with  the  hands  resting  on  the  knees^ 
in  a  row,  the  last  going  over  the  hades  of  all  the  othen^  and  then  standing  first 

In  the  game  called  Cbytrinda,  in  English  '  Hot-cockles,* '  Selling  of  pears,'  or 
'How  many  plumbs  for  a  penny,'  one  boy  sat  on  the  ground,  and  was  called 
the  chytra  or  pot,  whfle  his  companions,  ftirming  themselves  Into  a  ring,  ran 
round,  plucking,  pinching,  or  striking  lilm  as  they  went  If  he  who  enacted 
the  chytra  suooeeded  In  seising  upon  one  of  the  buifeters,  the  captive  took  his 
place.  Possibly  it  was  during  this  play  that  a  mischievous  foundling^  contrary 
to  rule,  poking^  as  he  nn  round,  the  boy  In  the  center  with  his  foot,  provoked 
ifom  the  hitter  the  iaroasUo  inquiry, '  Whatl  dost  thou  kick  thy  mother  in  the 
belly?'  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  the  former  having  been  exposed  In  a 
chytra.  Another  form  of  the  Cbytrinda  required  the  lad  in  the  center  to  move 
about  with  a  pot  on  his  head,  where  be  held  it  with  his  left  hand,  while  the  others 
Struck  him,  and  cried  out,  'Who  has  the  potf  To  which  he  replied,  'I  Midas,' 
endeavoring  all  the  while  to  reach  some  one  with  his  foot, — the  first  whom  ho 
thus  touched  being  compelled  to  cany  round  the  pot  hi  his  stead. 

The  Eynitiada  was  so  called  flrom  the  verb  xvvi<*  to  kiss,  as  appears  from 
Omtes  in  his  'Gamee»'  fS  plsy  in  wbfeh  the  poet  contrived  to  introduee  an 
account  of  this  and  nearly  all  the  other  Juvenile  pastimes.  The  form  of  tlie 
sport  being  little  known,  the  learned  have  sometimes  confounded  It  with  a 
kind  of  salute  called  the  chytra  in  antiquity,  and  the  'Florentine  Kiss'  hi 
modem  Itsly,  in  which  the  person  kissmg  took  the  other  by  the  ears.  Ghakii 
says  he  remembera,  when  a  boy,  that  his  ihther  and  other  fliends,  when  kiss- 
ing him,  used  sometimes  to  take  hold  of  both  his  ears,  wfaidi  they  called  giving 
a  'Florentine  kiss.'  He  afterward  was  surprised  to  find  that  this  was  a  most 
ancient  practke^  commemorated  both  by  the  Greek  and  Lathi  authom  It 
obtained  its  name,  as  he  conjectures,  from  the  earthen  vessd  called  chytra, 
whk;h  had  two  handles,  usually  laid  hold  of  by  persons  drinking  out  of  H^  as  is 
still  the  practioe  with  similsr  utensilB  in  fipain. 

The  Epostrakismos  was  what  English  boys  caU  'Ducks  and  Drakes,'  and 
sometimes,  among  our  ancestors  at  least,  '  A  duck  and  a  drake  and  a  white 
penny  cake,*  and  was  played  with  oyster-shells.  Standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  at  the  Pineeus,  for  example,  they  flung  the  shells  edgeways  over  the  water 
so  that  they  should  strike  it  and  bound  upward  again  and  again  from  its  surfiiceL 
The  boy  whose  shell  made  most  leaps  before  sinking,  won  the  game.  Minudus 
Felix  gives  a  very  pretty  description  of  this  juvenile  sport    'Bdidd,'  he  sayi^ 
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*boy8  phtyhig  in  ftollcsome  ivniry  with  thellB  on  the  BM^Bhore.  The  game 
consiats  in  picking  np  from  the  beach  a  shell  rendered  light  hy  the  conatant 
action  of  the  wavea,  and  itanding  on  an  OTen  place,  and  indioing  the  bodj, 
holding  the  shell  flat  between  the  fingers,  and  throwing  it  with  the  greatest 
poenUe  force,  so  that  it  my  rase  the  snrfiice  of  the  sea  or  skim  along  while  it 
moTes  with  gentle  flow,  or  glances  orer  the  tops  of  the  waTOs  as  they  leap  np 
in  its  track.  That  boj  is  esteemed  the  Tietor  whose  shell  performs  the  longest 
journey  or  makes  the  most  leaps  before  sinking,' 

The  Akinetinda  was  a  contenlbn  between  boys,  in  which  some  of  them  en- 
deavored to  maintain  fans  position  nnmoTod.  Good  sport  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  next  game  called  Sdioenophilinda,  or  *  Hiding  the  Rope.'  In  this 
a  number  of  boys  sat  down  in  a  circle,  one  of  whom  had  a  rope  concealed 
about  his  person,  which  he  endeavored  to  drop  secretly  beside  one  of  his  com- 
panions. If  he  succeeded,  the  unlucky  wight  was  started  like  a  hare  round  the 
circle,  his  enemy  following  and  laying  about  his  shoulders.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  against  whom  the  plot  was  laid  detected  it,  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  rope  and  enjoyed  the  satis&Ction  of  flogging  the  plotter  over  the  same 
course. 

Tlie  Basilinda  was  a  game  in  which  one  obtained  by  lot  the  rank  of  a  king^ 
and  the  Tanquiahed,  whether  one  or  many,  became  subject  to  bun,  to  do  what- 
ever be  should  order.  It  passed  down  to  the  Christians,  and  was  more  espe- 
cially practiced  during  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  It  is  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Forfeits^  and  was  formerly  called  *One  penny,'  ^One  penny  come 
after  me,'  *  Questions  and  commands,'  'The  diooeing  of  king  and  queen  on 
Twelfth  night.'  In  the  last  mentk>ned  sense  it  is  still  prevalent  in  France^ 
where  it  is  customary  for  bakers  to  make  a  present  to  the  fomilies  they  serve, 
of  a  large  cake  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  in  which  a  small  kidney  bean  has  been 
concealed.  The  cake  is  cut  up^  the  pieces  are  distributed  to  the  company,  and 
the  perscm  who  gets  the  bean  is  king  of  the  feast  This  game  entered  in  Greece 
likewise  into  the  amusements  of  grown  people,  both  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  of  children,  and  an  anecdote,  connected  with  it,  is  told  of  Phiyne,  who  hap- 
pened one  day  to  be  at  a  mixed  party  where  it  was  played.  By  chance  it  fell 
to  her  lot  to  play  the  queen ;  upon  which,  observing  that  her  female  companions 
were  rouged  and  lilied  to  the  ^es,  she  maliciously  ordered  a  basin  and  towd  to 
be  brought  in,  and  that  every  woman  should  wash  her  feoe.  Conscious  of  her 
own  native  beauty,  she  began  the  operation,  and  only  ajqpeared  the  fresher  and 
more  lovely.  But  alas  for  the  others  1  When  the  anchusa,  paimmuthion,  and 
phukos  had  been  removed  by  the  water,  their  fredded  and  coarse  skins  exposed 
them  to  general  laughter. 

The  Ostrakinda  was  a  game  purely  jnvenile.  A  knot  of  boys^  having  drawn 
a  line  on  the  ground,  separated  into  two  parties.  A  small  earthenware  disk  or 
ostrakon,  one  side  black  with  pitch,  the  other  white,  was  then  produced,  and 
each  party  chose  a  side,  white  or  black.  The  disk  was  then  pitched  along  the 
line,  and  the  party  whose  side  came  np  was  accounted  victorious,  and  prepared 
to  pursue  while  the  others  turned  round  and  fled.  The  boy  first  cai^ht  ob- 
tamed  the  name  of  the  ass»  and  was  compelled  to  sit  down,  the  game  appar- 
ently proceeding  till  all  were  thus  oaqgfat  and  placed  hor$  de  combat  He  who 
threw  the  ostrakon  cried  '  night  or  day,'  the  black  side  being  termed  nightf  and 
the  opposite  day.  It  was  called  the  *  Twirling  the  ostrakon.'  Plato  alludes 
to  it  in  the  Phadros. 
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The  Dielkustinda,  'French  and  English,*  was  pUjed  chiefly  in  the  pakestra, 
and  oocasionallj  elaewherei  It  consisted  simply  in  two  parties  of  boys  layiDg, 
bold  of  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  pulling  till  one  by  one  the  stronger  had 
drawn  07er  the  weaker  to  their  side  of  the  ground. 

The  Phryginda  was  a  game  in  which,  holding  a  number  of  smooth  and  deli- 
cate  fiagments  of  pottery  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  liand,  they  struek  them 
in  succession  with  the  right  so  as  apparently  to  produce  a  kind  of  music. 

There  was  another  game  called  Kyndalismos,  played  with  short  batons,  and 
requiring  coDsiderable  strength  and  quickness  of  ^e.  A  stick  having  been 
fixed  upright  in  a  loose  moist  soil,  the  business  was  to  dislodge  it  by  throwing 
at  it  other  batons  torn  a  distance;  whence  the  proverb,  'Nail  is  driven  out  by 
nail,  and  baton  by  baton.*  A  person  who  played  at  this  game  was  called  by 
some  of  the  Doric  poets  Kyndalopactes.  A  similar  game  is  played  fn  England, 
in  which  the  prize  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  upright  stick.  The  player  wins 
when  the  prize  fidls  without  the  bote  whence  the  upright  has  been  dislodged. 

The  game  of  Asooliasmos  bmnched  off  into  several  varieties,  and  afforded 
the  Athenian  rustics  no  small  degree  of  sport  The  first  and  most  simple  form 
consisted  in  hopping  on  one  foot^  sometimes  in  pairB»  to  see  which  in  this  way 
could  go  furthest  CTn  other  occasions  the  hopper  undertook  to  overtake  certain 
of  his  companions  who  were  allowed  the  use  of  both  legs.  If  he  could  touch 
one  of  them  he  came  off  conqueror.  This  vairety  of  the  game  appears  to  have 
been  the  Empusae  Indus  of  the  Roman&  'Scotch  hoppers,'  or  *Fox  to  thy 
hole,*  in  which  boys,  hopping  on  one  leg,  beat  one  another  with  gloves  or  pieces 
of  leather  tied  at  the  end  of  strings,  or  knotted  handkerchief  as  in  the  diabU 
boiteux  of  the  French.  At  other  tunes  victory  depended  on  the  number  of  hops, 
all  hopping  together  and  counting  their  springs,— the  highest  of  course  winning. 
But  the  most  amusing  variety  of  the  game  was  that  practiced  during  the  Dio- 
nysiac  fisstival  of  the  Askolia.  Skins  filled  with  wine  or  inflated  with  air,  and 
extremely  well  oiled,  were  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  on  these  the  shoeless 
rustics  leaped  with  one  leg  and  endeavored  to  maintain  a  footiag,  which  they 
seldom  could  on  account  of  their  slipperiness.  However,  he  who  succeeded 
carried  off  the  skin  of  whie  as  his  prize. 

Playing  at  ball  was  common,  and  received  various  names.  Epi^yros,  Phse- 
ninda,  Aporraxis,  and  Ourania.  The  first  of  these  games  was  also  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Ephebike  and  the  Epikoinos.  It  was  played  thus:  a  number 
of  young  men,  assemblmg  together  in  a  place  covered  with  sand  or  dust,  drew 
across  it  a  straight  line,  which  they  called  Skyros,  and  at  equal  distances^  on 
either  side,  another  Ime.  Then  placing  the  ball  on  the  Skyros,  they  divided 
into  two  equal  parties,  and  retreated  each  to  their  llnes^  flom  whksh  they  immer 
diately  afterward  rushed  forward  to  seize  the  baU.  The  person  who  picked  it 
up,  then  cast  it  toward  the  extreme  line  of  the  opposite  party,  whose  business 
it  was  to  intercept  and  throw  it  back,  and  they  won  who  by  fi>roe  or  cunning 
compelled  their  opponents  to  overstep  the  boundary  lina 

The  Fb»ninda  is  a  game  in  which  the  player,  appearing  as  though  he  would 
throw  a  ball  at  one  person,  he  immediately  sent  it  at  another,  thus  deluding 
the  expectation  of  the  former.  It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  played  with  the 
small  ball  called  Harpaston,  though  the  game  with  the  large  soft  one  may  after- 
ward, perhaps,  have  also  been  called  Pbnnmda.  The  variety  named  Aporraxis 
consisted  m  throwing  the  ball  with  some  fi>roe  agamst  the  ground  and  repelUng 
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it  eonstantly  as  it  rDboandad;  he  who  did  tbit  moA  firB^oentlj  winmng.  In 
the  g«me  called.  Oanuiiai  the  player,  beuliiig  baok  hla  body,  flung  up  the  ball 
with  all  his  might  into  the  air ;  oa  which  there  aroae  a  contentioQ  amoog  hi« 
companions  who  ahoold  first  catch  it  in  ita  deacent,  aa  Hoaoer  appears  to  inti- 
mate m  his  descriptioa  ef  the  Phmadan  sport  Thej  likewiae  played  at  ball  fai 
the  noodem  fitshion  against  a  wallt  in  which  the  perooo  who  kept  it  np  longest, 
won,  and  was  called  king;  the  one  who  lost,  obtained  the  name  of  aasy  and  waa 
constrained  by  the  laws  of  the  game  to  perfofm  any  taak  aet  bias  by  the  king. 

A  game  generally  played  in  the  gymnaaia  waa  the  Skaperda.  In  thia  a  post 
waa  aet  up  with  a  hole  near  the  top  and  a  rope  passed  thfoogh  it.  Two  yooi^ 
men  then  seised  each  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  taming  their  back  to  the  poet,  ex- 
erted their  utmost  strength  to  draw  their  antagonist  op  the  beam.  He  who 
raiaed  hia  opponent  Ijigfaest,  won.  Sometimes  they  tried  their  strength  by  bind- 
ing themselTes  together,  baok  to  back,  and  pulling  dUfersnt  ways. 

Another  game,  not  entirely  confined  to  children,  waa  the  Chalkismoa,  whioh 
consisted  in  twisting  round  rapidly  on  a  board  or  table  a  piece  of  money,  and 
placing  the  point  of  the  finger  so  dejcteroosiy  on  ita  upper  edge  aa  to  put  a  stop 
to  ita  motion  without  permitting  it  to  &1L 

.  In  the  game  of  astragals^  the  Persians,  aa  is  implied  in  the  name  given  above^ 
often  use  six  bones^  while  the  Greeks  employed  only  four,  which  were  thrown 
either  on  a  table  or  on  the  floor.  According  to  Lodan,  the  buckle  bones  were 
sometimes  those  of  the  AMcan  gacelle. 

The  several  aidea  of  the  aatregal  or  buckle  bone  had  tiieir  character  expressed 
by  numbers,  and  obtained  separate  names,  whioh  determined  the  value  of  the 
throw.  Thus,  the  side  showing  the  Monas  was  oalled  the  Dog,  the  opposite 
side  Chias,  and  the  throw  Cliios.  In  cockall  as  hi  dice  there  are  neither  twee 
nor  fives.  The  highest  number,  six,  waa  called  the  Goan;  the  Dog  or  one  Was 
called  the  Chian  or  dog*chance;  to  which  the  old  proverb  aUuded  K«5«r  riir  xr«v, 
six  to  one.  To  have  tlie  Dog  turn  up  was  to  lose,  henoe^  perhaps,  the  phrase^ 
*  going  to  the  dogs,'  that  is,  pUying  a  losmg  game.  The  throw  of  eight  waa 
denominated  8tesichoro%  beoaose  the  poet's  tomb  at  Himera  consisted  of  a  per- 
fect octagon.  Among  the  forty  who  sucoeeded  to  the  thirty  at  Athens,  Euripi- 
dea  waa  one,  and  hence,  if  the  ^row  of  the  astnigala  amounted  to  forty  point% 
they  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Euripides. 

To  play  at  Odd  or  Even  waa  common;  ao  that  we  find  Plato  deecribing  a 
knot  of  boys  engaged  in  thia  game  in  a  ooraer  of  the  nndrossfaig  room  of  the 
gymnasium.  There  waa  a  kind  of  divination  by  astragals,  the  bones  being  hid- 
den under  the  hand,  and  the  one  party  gueasing  whether  they  were  odd  or  even. 
The  same  game  was  occasionally  played  with  beanSi  walnuta^  or  almonds^  or 
even  with  money,  if  we  may  credit  Aristophanes,  who  describes  certain  serving- 
men  playing  at  Odd  or  Even  with  golden  staters.  There  waa  a  game  called  Eia 
OmUlan,  in  whidi  they  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground,  and,  standing  at  a  little 
distance,  pitched  the  astragala  at  it;  to  ir\n  conaisting  in  making  them  remain 
within  the  ring.  Another  form  of  the  Eia  Omillan  waa  to  pUoe  a  trained  quail 
withm  a  drde,  on  a  table  for  example,  out  of  whioh  the  point  was  to  drive  it 
by  tapinng  it  with  the  middle  finger.  If  it  reared  at  the  blow,  and  retreated 
beyond  the  Ime,  its  master  lost  hia  wager.  The  play  called  Tropa  waa  alao  gen- 
erally performed  with  aatragals,  which  were  pitched  into  a  small  hole,  formed 
to  receive  such  things  when  skillfhlly  thrown. 
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XL— -XLEMSNTABY  WSTKOCTtOStJ^ 

Ag$  of  School  AUendance, 

At  aeven  yean  old,  boys  wero  remoyed  from  the  harem  and  aent  under  the 
care  of  a  goTemor  to  a  pubUo  ecboo],  which,  from  the  stoxy  of  Bedreddin  Ha»> 
San,  we  find  to  hare  been  formerly  the  practice  aoK>ng  the  Arabs,  even  for  the 
sons  of  distinguished  men  and  Weseers.  *  When  seven  years  had  passed  over 
him,  his  grandfather  (Shemseddeen,  Wezeer  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,)  committed 
hnn  to  a  schoolmaster,  whom  he  diarged  to  educate  hhn  with  c^reat  care.' 

Hiachteyous  na  doubt  the  boys  of  Hellas  were,  as  boys  will  every  where  bs^ 
and  many  pranks  would  they  play  in  spite  of  the  crabbed  old  slaves  set  over 
them  by  their  parents;  on  wbidi  account,  probably,  it  is  that  Plato  consideTB 
boys,  of  all  wfld  beasts,  the  most  audaoioas,  plotting,  fierce,  and  intractable. 
But  the  urchins  now  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  nestle  under  mamma's  wing 
at  home,  and  another  to  delve  under  the  direction  of  a  didaskalos,  and  at  scboolr 
hours,  after  the  bitter  roots  of  knowledge.  For  the  school-boys  of  Greece  tasted 
very  little  of  the  sweets  of  bed  after  dawn.  'Tbej  rose  with  the  light,'  says 
lAcian,  'and  with  pure  water  washed  away  the  remains  of  sleep,  which  stitt 
lingered  on  their  eyelida'  Having  breakfosted  on  bread  and  fruit,  to  whidi, 
through  the  alhireneats  of  their  pedagogues,  they  sometimes  added  wine,  they 
sallied  forth  to  the  dtdaskalebn,  or  sdiodaiaster's  lair,  as  the  comic  poets  joon* 
larly  termed  It,  summer  and  winter,  whether  the  soonaing  smelt  of  balm,  or  was 
deformed  by  aleet  or  snow,  drifting  like  meal  fitmi  a  sieve  down  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis. 

Aristophanes  has  left  us  a  picture,  dashed  off  with  his  usual  grotesque  vigor, 
of  a  troop  of  Attio  lads  marching  on  a  winter's  momhig  to  school: 


lvo«r  win  I  iketeh  the  tnetent  plan  or  tniniiw, 
Wkm  jMtiea  wm  hi  wme  and  winloa  So«wh«d. 
Pint,  modesty  restrained  the  joutliful  Toiee 
Bo  tliat  no  bnwl  wm  hmtd.    In  order  ranged. 

The  bof  e  rron  ell  Ui *      " 

Marchinf  to  tekool, 


The  boye  rron  all  Uia  oelebborfaDod  appeand, 
Marohinff  to  tekool,  naked,  thoufffa  down  the  sky 
TmnbMtfaa  flaky  «M>w  like  Sour  ftD«  liM*. 


Arrived,  and  seated  wide  apart,  the  master 
Fint  taufht  then  haw  to  ehant  Athena's  pmlae, 
Pallas  anooMiaerad,  stormer  of  cities !'  or 
Shoot  Ihr  lesoundinf  '  In  the  self-same  notea 
Their  IhthMt  leaiMd.    And  if  throofh  mtn  Mowlt 
Some  innovation  hunter  strained  his  throat 
With  Seurril  lavs  mineinf  and  qaaveriiif, 
LIko  any  Bi|ihoian  or  Chiaa  Ibfh- 
As  Is  too  muoh  the  fashion  since  that  Phrynis 
BraofhC  o*er  Ionian  ftir»-^nioUy  the  soowfe 
Bained  on  his  shoulders  blows  like  hail  as  ooa 
Plottinf  the  Moses*  downftrn    Id  the  Fatestia 


Custom  saqvlfed  tiMm  deeaatly  to  sit, 
-^         toroe,!        *•      •    '    •   ^ 
of  tbe<rTormi 

-    ,  P^ 

Grave  was  tfieir  manner,  their  Behavior  ehtita. 


Decent  to  rise,  smoothing  the  sandy  I 
Lsat  aay  traoee  of  their  form  iboald 
Unsif  hdy  on  the  dust.    When  Ji  the  bath 


At  table,  too,  no  ttimnlatinf  disfasa, 
Snatched  from  their  elders,  such  as  fish  or  ania, 
Paniey  or  radishet  or  thiuslMi,  iwisad 
The  sUimberiof  possiooa. 

Aristotle,  enumerating  Axohytas'  rattle  among  the  principal  toys  of  cfafldfea, 
denominates  education  the  rattle  of  hoys.  In  order,  too,  that  its  effect  might  be 
the  more  sure  and  permanent,  no  holidays  or  vacations  appear  to  have  been 
allowed,  while  irregularity  or  lateness  of  attendance  was  sererely  punished. 

•Abnd§tA(kvmm,iiikm'9Mumii^mulCu»imt^JbttkmtOr^    1. 104-808. 
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Ladan,  speaking  of  tbe  attendints  of  yoQtba  in  the  better  timea  of  the  re- 
public, deecribes  them  as  an  honorable  oompanj  who  ibUowed  their  yoang  mat- 
ters to  the  schools,  not  with  combs  and  looking-glasses  like  the  attendants  of 
ladies,  but  with  the  venerable  instruments  of  wisdom  m  their  hands,  many- 
leaved  tablets  or  books  recording  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  or  if  pro- 
ceeding to  tbe  music-master  bearing,  instead  of  these,  the  mek>dious  Ijrre. 

JHogenea  at  a  TBOcher^ 

In  fac^  the  fortunes  of  war  often  in  those  days  reduoed  men  of  virtue  and 
abUity  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  when  they  would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the 
governors  of  youth.  Thus  we  find  Diogenes  tbe  Cynio  purchased  by  a  rich 
Corinthian,  who  intrasted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons.  Tbe  account  which 
antiquity  has  left  us  of  his  sale,  reception  by  his  master,  and  manner  of  teach- 
ing, being  extremely  brieC  we  shall  here  give  it  entire.  Hermippos^  who  wrote 
a  small  treatise  oalled  tbe  Sale  of  Diogenes,  observes  that  when  the  philosopher 
was  exposed  in  the  slave-market  and  interrogated  respecting  his  qualifications, 
he  replied  that  *he  could  command  men;'  and  then  addressing  himself  to  the 
herald,  bade  him  inquire  whether  there  was  any  one  present  who  wanted  a 
master.  Being  forbklden  to  sit  down,  he  said:  'This  matters  nothing,  for  fish 
are  bought  in  whatever  way  they  may  lie.'  He  remarked  also,  that  he  won- 
dered  that  when  people  were  buying  a  pot  or  a  dish  they  examined  it  on  all 
sides,  whereas  when  they  purchased  a  man  they  were  contented  with  simply 
lookmg  at  him.  Afterward,  when  he  had  become  the  slave  of  Xeniades,  he  in- 
formed his  owner  that  he  expected  the  same  obedience  paid  to  him  as  men  yield 
to  a  plbt  or  a  physician. 

It  is  fiirther  related  by  Bubulos,  who  likewise  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  inci- 
dent, that  Diogenes  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren under  his  charge.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies,  he  taught  them  to 
ride^  to  draw  the  bow,  to  use  the  sling,  and  to  throw  the  Javelin.  In  the  pal«a- 
tra,  moreover,  where,  contrary  to  the  Athenian  practice  he  remained  to  watch 
over  the  boys,  Diogenes  woukl  not  permit  the  master  of  the  gymnasium  to  ex- 
ercise them  after  the  manner  of  the  athletn;  but  in  those  parts  only  of  gym- 
nastics, which  had  a  tendency  to  animate  them  and  strengthen  their  constitutionsL 
They  learned  also  by  heart,  under  his  direction,  numerous  sentences  fh>m  the 
poets  and  historians,  as  well  as  from  his  own  writiog|L  It  was  his  practice  like- 
wise very  greatly  to  abridge  his  explanations  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  be  committed  to  memory.  At  home  he  habituated  them  to  wait  on  them- 
selves, to  be  content  with  frugal  ikre,  and  drink  water,  fh>m  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  othen  drank  wine.  He  accustomed  them  to  cut  their  hair  dose, 
not  to  be  fastidious  in  dress,  and  to  walk  abroad  with  him  bare  foot  and  without 
a  chiton,  silent  and  with  downcast^yes.  He  also  went  out  with  them  to  hunt 
On  their  part  they  took  great  care  of  him,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  their 
parents.  He  therefore  grew  old  in  the  family,  and  they  performed  for  him  the 
rites  of  sepulture.  Now  what  Diogenes  was  in  the  house  of  Xeniades,  numer- 
ous pndagogues  were  doubtless  found  to  be  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

CodrdinaU  AuJOiority  of  PartniB  and  Ihachers, 

Socrates,  interrogating  the  youth  respecting  the  course  of  his  studies,  inquires 
archly  whether,  when  in  the  harem,  he  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  permit- 
ted to  play  with  his  mother's  wool  basket^  and  loom,  and  spathe^  and  shuttle? 
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*If  I  touched  tiNm,*  replM  Ljiii^  laogfaing^  'I  should  soon  feel  the  weight 
of  the  ahattle  upon  my  fingere.' 

*Bat|*  proceeds  the  pMloaopher,  'if  your  mother  or  fiither  require  anj  thing 
to  be  read  or  written  for  them,  they,  probablj,  prefer  your  eerrices  to  those  of 
any  other  pemn?* 

*  No  doubt' 

'And  in  this  case,  ss  you  have  been  instructed  in  reading  and  spelling,  they 
allow  you  to  proceed  according  to  your  own  Iniowledge.  So  likewise^  when 
you  play  to  them  on  the  lyre,  they  suffer  you,  as  you  please^  to  relax  or  tighten- 
the  chords,  to  touch  them  with  the  fingers,  or  strike  them  with  the  plectron, — 
do  they  not  f 

*Oertainly.» 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  authority  of  the  parents  was  equal; 
though  generally  at  Athens,  as  Plato  elsewhere  complains,  greater  reyerence 
was  paid  to  the  commands  of  the  mother  even  than  to  those  of  the  fiither. 

FubUe  Supervidion — SophranUia. 
Public  sdiools  were  by  law  forbidden  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  were 
dosed  at  sunset;  nor  during  the  day  oould  any  other  men  be  introduced  besides 
the  teachers,  though  it  appears  from  some  of  Plato^s  dialogues  that  this  enact- 
ment was  not  very  strictly  observed.  To  prevent  habits  of  brawling^  boys  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  in  crowds  in  the  streets  on  their  way  to  school  Nor 
were  these  laws  deemed  sufficient;  but  still  further  to  protect  their  morals,  ten 
annual  magistrates  called  Sophronistm,  one  from  each  tdbe^  were  elected  by 
show  of  hands,  whose  sole  busmess  it  was  to  watch  over  the  manners  of  youth. 
This  magistracy  dated  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Solon,  and  continued  in  force 
to  the  latest  times.  The  Gymnasiarch,  another  magistrate,  was  intrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  gymnasia,  which,  like  the  public  games  and  festivals, 
appeared  to  require  peculiar  care. 

School'houMB. 

It  has  sometimes  been  imagined  that  in  Greece  separate  edifices  were  not 
erected  as  with  us  expressly  for  schod-housei^  but  that  both  the  didaskakM  and 
tiie  philoeopher  taught  their  pupils  in  fields,  gardens,  or  shady  groves.  But 
this  was  not  the  common  practice,  though  many  schoolmasters  appear  to  have 
had  no  other  place  wherein  to  assemble  their  pupils  than  the  portico  of  a 
temple*  or  some  sheltm^  comer  in  the  street,  where  in  spite  of  the  din  of 
business  and  the  throng  of  passengers,  the  worship  of  learning  was  publidy 
performed.  Here,  too,  the  nnuRO-masters  flrequently  gave  their  lessons,  whether 
in  singing  or  on  the  lyre^  which  practice  explains  the  anecdote  of  the  musician, 
who,  hearing  the  crowd  applaud  one  of  his  scbdais^  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  observing^  'Had  you  played  well,  these  blockheads  would  not  have 
praised  you.* 

For  the  children  of  the  noble  and  the  opulent  spacious  structures  were  raised, 
and  fhmished  with  tables,  desks, — for  that  peculiar  i^edes  of  grammateion 
which  resembled  the  plate  cupboard,  can  have  been  nothing  but  a  desk,— Ibrms, 

*  In  Um  Antichita  di  Ereohoo  (L  Hi.  p.  913.)  w*  Sod  a  rtpraMOtatioo  of  one  of  Umm  tohook 
dnriDf  the  infliotion  of  oorporal  ehartiaw—nt  NuoMroa*  boyi  ue  Mated  on  foniM  retdittf ,  while 
a  dfflinquMit  is  honed  oo  the  back  of  another  io  the  tnie  Btooian  ilyla.  One  of  the  caniifleee 
holds  hit  legs,  while  toother  appUae  the  bireh  to  hit  naked  baok.  Oeeaiioaany  In  Gieeee,  we  And 
that  ftw  boy*  wwa  flogiMl  with  a  iNfc  in  Ueo  of  a  Uith. 
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and  whatsoeyer  else  IMr  tt«diM  reqofred.  KenllOD  is  mtAe  ef  a  sebool  ai 
Chios  which  oontained  one  hundred  and  twen^  h»jn,  all  ef  whom  aave  one 
wefe  killed  by  the  fidliog  In  of  the  not 

School  Apparalua  and  BguipmenU 

In  the  interior  of  the  school  there  was  oommonlj  an  oratory  adorned  with 
stataes  of  the  ICuseSi  wber^  probably  in  a  kind  of  font,  was  kept  a  supply  of 
pure  water  lor  the  boys.  Pretending  often,  when  they  were  not»  to  be  thirsty, 
they  would  steal  in  knots  to  this  oratory,  and  theie  amuse  themselves  by  splash- 
ing the  water  over  each  others  on  which  account  the  legislator  ordained  that 
strict  watch  should  be  kept  over  it  Every  morning  the  forms  were  spunged, 
the  school-room  was  cleanly  swept^  the  ink  ground  ready  for  use^  and  all  thmgs 
w^ere  put  in  order  for  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  apparatus  of  an  ancient  school  was  somewhat  complicated :  There  wera 
mathematical  instruments,  globesy  maps,  and  charts  of  the  heavens,  together 
with  boards  whereon  to  trace  geometrical  figures,  tablets,  large  and  small,  of 
box-wood,  fir,  or  ivory,  triangular  in  form,  some  fblding  with  two,  and  others 
with  many  leaves;  books  too  and  paper,  skins  of  parchment,  wax  lor  covering 
the  tablets,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Aristophanes,  people  sometimes  ate  when 
they  were  hungry. 

To  the  above  were  added  rulers,  reed-pens,  pen-case^  penknives,  pencils,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  rod  which  kept  them  to  the  steady  use  of  all  these 
IhingSL 

School  Pkes—Bmer's  Ihtuher, 

Schools  were  private  speculations,  and  each  master  was  regulated  in  his 
charges  by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  and  the  fi>rtunes  of  his  pupils. 
Some  appear  to  have  been  extremely  moderate  in  their  demands.  There  waS| 
(br  example,  a  schoolmaster  named  Hippomachos,  upon  entering  whose  estab- 
lishment boys  were  required  to  pay  down  a  mina,  after  whicti  they  might  re- 
main as  long  and  benefit  by  his  instractlons  as  much  as  they  pleased.  Didaaka- 
161  were  not,  however,  held  In  sufficient  respect,  though  as  their  scholars  woe 
sometimes  very  numerous,  as  many  for  example  as  a  hundred  and  twenty,  it 
must  often  have  happened  that  they  became  wealthy.  FVom  the  life  of  Homer, 
attributed  to  Herodotus,  vre  glean  some  (bw  partkmlars  respecting  the  oonditioB 
of  a  schoolmaster  In  remoter  ages.  Phemlos,  it  is  there  related,  kept  a  school 
at  Smyrna,  where  he  taught  boys  their  letters  and  all  those  other  parts  of  edu- 
cation then  comprehended  under  the  term  of  musi&  His  slave  Chritheis^  the 
mother  of  the  poet,  spun  and  wOve  the  wool  which  Phemlos  received  in  pay- 
ment ftom  his  scholars.  She  likewise  introduced  Into  his  house  great  elegance 
and  ftugallty,  which  so  pleased  ttie  schoolmaster  that  it  Induced  him  to  mairy 
her.  Under  this  man,  according  to  the  tradition  received  in  Greece^  Homer 
studied,  and  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in  knowledge  that  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  commence  instructor  himself.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Chios,  and  opened 
a  school  where  he  initiated  the  youth  in  the  beauties  of  epic  poetry,  and,  per- 
forming his  duties  with  great  wisdom,  obtained  many  admirers  among  the 
Chians,  became  wealthy,  and  took  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 

SuX^'eeb  of  InxArvidiiim, 
The  earliest  task  to  be  performed  at  sdiod  was  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  characters,  large  and  small,  to  spell  next^  iioct  to  read.    Herodes  the 
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Sophist  ezperienoed  much  Yexation  froia  the  stupiditj  exhibited  in  achieving 
thifl  enterprise  hj  his  son  Attiwi^  whose  memor/  was  so  sluggish  that  he  oould 
not  even  recollect  the  Chiist-cross^row.  To  overcome  this  eztraordinaiy  duU* 
nesa,  he  educated  along  with  him  twent7-four  little  slaves  of  his  own  age,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  names  of  the  letters,  so  that  joung  Atticus  might  be 
compelled  to  learn  his  alphabet  as  he  placed  with  his  companions^  now  calling 
out  for  Omicron  now  for  PsL  In  teaching  the  art  of  writing,  their  practice 
nearlf  resembled  our  own ;  the  master  traced  with  what  we  must  call  a  pencil 
(ria^s-),  a  number  of  characters  on  a  tablet,  and  the  pupil  foUowlng  with  the 
pen  the  guidance  of  the  faint  lines  before  him,  accustomed  his  fingers  to  perform 
the  requisite  movements  with  adroitness.  These  things  were  necessarily  the 
first  step  in  the  first  class  of  studies^  which  were  denominated  musiCf  and  com- 
prehended every  thing  connected  with  the  development  of  the  mind ;  and  they 
were  carried  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  second  division  called  gymnastics 
Was  commenced.  They  reversed  the  plan  commonly  adopted  among  ourselves, 
for  with  them  poetry  preceded  prose,  a  practice  which,  cooperating  with  their 
susceptible  temperament,  impressed  upon  the  national  mind  that  imaginative 
character  for  which  it  was  preeminently  distinguished.  And  the  poets  in  whose 
works  they  were  first  initiated  were  of  all  the  most  poetical,  the  authors  of  lyri* 
cal  and  dithyrambic  pieces,  selections  from  whose  verses  they  committed  to 
memory,  thus  acquiring  early  a  rich  store  of  sentences  and  imagery  ready  to  be 
adduced  in  argument  or  illustration,  to  furnish  familiar  allusions  or  to  be  woven 
Into  the  texture  of  their  style. 

Arithmetic 
Among  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  moat  necessavy  to  be  studied,  and 
to  which  they  applied  themselves  nearly  ftom  the  outset,  was  arithmetic^  with- 
out some  inkling  of  which,  a  man,  in  Plato's  opinion,  could  scarcely  be  a  citizen 
at  all.  For,  as  he  observesi  tliere  is  no  art  or  science  which  does  not  stand  in 
some  need  of  it,  especially  the  art  of  war,  where  many  combinations  depend 
entirely  on  numberBk  And  yet  Agamemnon,  in  some  of  the  okl  tragic  poet^ 
was  represented  by  Palamedes  as  wholly  ignorant  of  calculation,  so  that  possi- 
bly, as  Socrates  jocuUrly  observes,  he  could  not  reckon  iiis  own  feet  The  im- 
portance attached  to  this  branch  of  education,  no  where  more  apparent  than  in 
the  dialogues  of  Plato^  furnishes  one  proof  that  the  Athenians  were  preem- 
inently men  of  business,  who,  in  all  their  admiration  lor  the  good  and  beautiluli 
Aever  lost  sight  of  those  things  which  promote  the  comfort  of  liie,  and  enable  a 
man  effectually  to  perform  his  ordinary  duties.  With  the  same  views  were 
geometry  and  astronomy  pureued.  Por,  in  the  Republic^  Glauoon,  who  may  be 
«upposed  to  represent  the  popular  opinion,  confesses  at  once^  upon  the  mention 
of  geometry,  that,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  business  of  war,  it  would  be  most 
useful  He  could  discover  the  superiority  of  the  geometrician  over  the  ignorant 
man  in  pitching  a  camp,  hi  the  taking  of  places,  in  contracting  or  expanding 
the  ranks  of  a&  army)  and  all  those  other  military  movements  practiced  in  bat- 
tles, marchesy  or  siegesi  To  Plato^  however,  this  was  Hs  least  reoommendatioii. 
He  conceived  that,  in  tiie  search  after  goodness  and  truth,  the  study  of  this 
tdence  was  espedaa^iiaiitldal  to  the  miad,  both  because  !t  deals  in  positivs 
Terities,  and  thus  b^Ps  a  low  of  Utiem,  and  likewise  superinduces  the  habit 
tf  seeking  them  thnngh  tegtbeaed  invertigitiaD,  and  of  being  satisfied  with 
nothing  IsMi 
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In  the  Btadj  of  istronooiy  UmU;  a  oouve  and  obrioiv  atilit7  was  almost  of 
necessity  the  finC  thing  aimed  ui,  and  eren  in  the  age  of  Sooates,  when  phik>> 
aophical  wants  were  keenly  felt  hi  addition  to  those  of  the  animal  and  civil  lift, 
there  were  evidently  teachers  who  considered  it  necesssfy  to  Josttiy  such  par- 
soitSi  by  showing  their  bearing  on  tiie  system  of  loss  and  profit  For  when 
Socrates  comes,  in  his  ideal  scheme  of  education,  to  tonch  on  this  science, 
Olanoon,  the  practical  man,  at  onoe  recognizes  its  asef\ilneis^  not  only  in  hxx^ 
bandry  and  navigation,  bat  in  afihirs  military. 

Mnsic  was  employed  in  the  education  of  the  Greeks  to  effect  several  purposes. 
First,  to  soothe  and  mollify  the  fierceness  of  the  national  character,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  lessons  of  the  poets,  which  delivered  amid  the  sounding  of 
melodious  strings,  when  the  soul  was  rapt  and  elevated  by  harmony,  by  the  ex- 
citement of  numbers,  by  the  magic  of  the  sweetest  associations,  took  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  mind,  and  generally  retained  it  during  life.  Secondly,  it  enabled 
the  citiaens  graceftilly  to  perform  their  part  in  the  amusements  of  social  life^ 
every  person  being  in  his  turn  called  upon  at  entertainments  to  sing  or  play 
upon  the  lyre.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  Join  in  the  sacred 
choruses,  rendered  fVequent  by  the  piety  of  the  state^  and  for  the  due  perform- 
ance In  old  age  of  many  offices  of  religion,  the  sacerdotal  character  belonging 
more  or  less  to  all  the  citiaens  of  Athens.  Fourthly,  as  much  of  the  leamhig 
of  a  Greek  was  martial,  and  designed  to  fit  him  for  defending  his  country,  he 
required  some  knowledge  of  music  that  on  the  field  of  battle  his  voice  might 
harmoniously  mingle  with  those  of  his  countrymen,  in  chanting  those  stirring^ 
impetuous,  and  terrible  melodies,  called  pmmSk  whkdi  preceded  the  first  sho<^ 
of  flglit 

Damon,  the  great  Athenian  musician,  used  to  observe,  that  wherever  th« 
mind  is  susceptible  of  powerful  emotions  there  will  be  the  song  and  the  dance^ 
and  that  wherever  men  are  tee  and  honorable,  their  amusements  will  be  liberal 
and  decorous,  where  men  are  otherwise  the  contraiy.  Gaphesias,  the  flute- 
player,  observing  one  of  his  pupils  striving  to  produce  loud  sounds,  said :  *  Bqy, 
that  is  not  always  good  which  is  great;  but  tliat  is  great  which  is  good.* 

The  teachers  of  music  were  divided  into  two  classes:  the  Citharistie,  who 
simply  played  on  the  instrument^  and  the  Oitharoedi,  who  accompanied  them- 
selves on  the  cithara  with  a  song.  Of  these,  the  humble  and  poorer  taught,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  while  the  abler  and 
more  fortunate  opened  schools  of  music,  or  gave  their  lessons  in  the  private 
dwellings  of  tlie  great  The  Citiiara,  however,  was  not  anciently  in  use  at 
Athens,  if  we  may  credit  the  traditk>n  which  attributes  to  Phrynis  its  introduc- 
tion from  Ionia. 

Druuping, 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  drawing  likewise,  and  the  elements 
of  art  entered  into  the  list  of  studies  pursued  by  youths,  partly  with  the  view 
of  diffusing  a  correct  taste^  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  noble 
productions  of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  and  partly,  perhap^from  the  mere  love  of 
novelty,  and  the  desire  which  man  always  Ibela  to  enl^^the  circle  of  his  so* 
quirements.  Aristotle,  indeed,  suggests  a  much  humbler  motive^  obaerving  that 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  would  enable  men  to  i^preoiate  more  accurately  the 
productions  of  the  usefiil  arts. 
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It  was  a  law  of  Solon,  that  eveiy  Athenian  should  be  able  to  read  and  to 
swim ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  Attic  legislation,  leaving  the  poor  to  the  exercise 
of  industrious  and  hardy  occupations^  tended  to  create  among  the  opulent  and 
noble  a  taste  for  field  sports,  horsemanship,  and  every  martial  and  manly  ex^- 
dao.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to  render  them  subordinate  to  mental  culti- 
vation, and  to  blend  both  so  cunningly  together* as  to  produce  a  beautifiil  and 
harmonious  sjrstem  of  discipline,  well  fitted  to  ripen  and  bring  to  greatest  per^ 
fection  every  power  and  fiiculty  of  body  and  mind. 

The  practices  of  the  gymnasium  may  be  traced  backward  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  probably  commenced  among  the  warriors  of  the  heroic  ages,  ui 
the  peaceftil  intervals  occurring  between  expeditions^  fit>m  the  desire  to  amuse 
their  leisure  by  mimic  representations  of  more  serious  contests.  At  first,  no 
doubt  the  exercises,  frequently  performed  in  honor  of  the  gods,  were  few  and 
rude ;  but  by  the  age  of  Homer,  they  had  assumed  an  artificial  and  regular 
form,  and  comprehended  nearly  all  such  divisions  of  the  art  as  prevailed  in  later 
times.  Other  views  than  those  with  which  they  were  instituted,  caused  them 
to  be  kept  up.  Wlien  reflection  awoke,  it  was  perceived  that  in  these  amicable 
contests  men  acquired  not  only  force  and  agility,  a  martial  bearing,  the  confi- 
dence of  strength,  beauty,  and  lightness  of  form ;  but,  along  with  t6em,  that 
easy  cheerfulness  mto  which  robust  health  naturally  blossoms.  In  feet,  so  far 
were  the  legislators  of  Qreece  fK>ro  designing  by  gymnastics  to  create,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu supposes,  a  nation  of  mere  athletes  and  combatants,  that  they  expressly 
repudiate  the  idea,  affirming  that  lightness^  agility,  a  compactly  knit  fkwne, 
health,  but  chiefly  a  well  poised  and  vigorous  mind,  were  the  object  of  this  part 
of  education.  In  order  the  better  to  attain  this  point,  Plato  in  his  republic  or^ 
dains  that  boys  be  completed  in  their  intellectual  studies,  which  in  his  ideal 
state  they  were  to  be  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  before  they  entered  the  gymnasium, 
the  exercises  of  which  were  to  be  the  companions  of  simple  music. 

Cfymnattics. 

Already  in  the  Homeric  age,  gymnastics,  though  not  as  yet  so  named,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  object  of  education,  and  many  branches  of  the  art  had  even 
then  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  passion  for  it  descended 
unimpaired  to  the  Spartans,  whose  polity,  framed  solely  for  the  preservation  of 
national  independence  and  the  acquisition  of  glory  in  wai^  inspired  little  fond- 
ness for  mental  pursuits,  but  led  the  youth  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  gym- 
nasia, which  gradually  created  in  them  a  temper  of  mind  compounded  of  insensi- 
bility and  ferocity,  not  unlike  tliat  of  the  North  American  Indians.  This^ 
however,  they  above  all  things  prized;  though,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
their  exercises  could  in  no  sense  be  considered  among  the  aids  to  intellectual 
cultivation. 

At  Athens  they  came  later  into  vogue,  though  common  in  the  age  of  Solon. 
When,  however,  this  ardent  and  enthusiastic  people  commenced  the  study  of 
gymnastics,  admiring  as  they  did  strength  and  vigor  of  ihune,  when  united 
with  manly  beauty,  tigjr  plastic  genius  soon  converted  it  into  an  art  worthy  to 
be  enumerated  am^B|ie  studies  of  youth.  In  very  early  ages  they  imitated 
the  Spartan  custom  oTadmittmg  even  boys  into  the  gymnasia.  But  this  was 
soon  abandoned,  it  bdng  found  more  profitable  first  to  instruct  them  in  several 
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of  the  branches  of  study  ^bove  described,  and  a  class  of  men  called  peedotribss 
or  gymnasts  arose,  who  taught  the  gymnastic  art  privately,  in  subordination  to 
their  other  studies,  and  were  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. These  masten  gave  their  instructions  in  the  palsestrse,  which  generally 
formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasia,  though  not  always  joined  with  those  edifloes^ 
and  to  be  careAiIly  distinguished  fh>m  them.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  at 
what  age  boys  commenced  their  gymnastic  exercises^  though  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  it  was  not  until  their  grammatical  and  musical  studies  were  completed, 
that  is  somewhere,  peitiaps^  as  Plato  counsels,  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  For 
it  was  not  judged  advisable  to  engage  them  in  too  many  studies  at  once,  since 
in  bodies  not  yet  endowed  with  all  their  strength,  over  exertion  was  conndered 
iijurious. 

The  Gymncuia. 

The  gymnasia  were  spacious  edifices,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  a  sacred 
grove.  The  first  entrance  was  by  a  square  court,  ^wo  stadia  in  circumferenoe, 
encompassed  with  porticoes  and  buildings.  On  three  of  its  sides  were  large 
halls,  provided  with  seats,  in  which  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists  as- 
sembled their  disciples.  On  the  fourth  were  rooms  for  bathing  and  other  prac- 
tices of  the  gymnasium.  The  portico  facing  the  south  was  double^  to  prevent 
the  winter  rains,  driven  by  the  winds,  from  penetrating  into  the  interior.  Ptom 
this  court  you  passed  into  an  indosure,  likewise  square,  shaded  in  the  middle 
by  plane-trees.  A  range  of  colonnades  extended  round  three  of  the  sides. 
That  which  fronted  the  north  had  a  double  row  of  columns,  to  shelter  those 
who  walked  there  in  summer  from  the  sun.  The  opposite  piasza  was  callod 
Zystos,  in  the  middle  of  which,  and  through  its  whole  length,  they  contrived  a 
sort  of  pathway,  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  nearly  two  deep,  where  sheltered 
from  the  weather,  and  separated  from  the  spectators  ranged  along  the  sides,  the 
young  scholars  exercised  themselves  in  wrestling.  Beyond  the  Xystos  was  a 
stadium  for  foot-races. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  gymnasium  were, — 1st,  the  porticoes,  furnished  with 
seats  and  side  buildings,  where  the  yooths  met  to  converse.  2.  The  Ephebeion, 
tfaat  part  of  the  edifice  where  the  yoath  alone  exeivised.  8.  The  Apodyterion, 
or  undreasing-room.  4.  The  Konistehon,  or  small  court,  in  which  was  kept  the 
haphe,  or  yellow  kind  of  sand  sprinkled  by  the  wrestlers  over  their  bodies  after 
being  asointed  with  the  oeroma,  or  oil  tempered  with  wax.  An  important  part 
of  tfae  bi«;gage  of  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expedition  consisted  of  this  fine  sand 
for  (he  gymnariuDL  6.  The  Paliestra,  when  considered  as  part  of  the  gymna- 
alum,  was  sinqriy  ftbe  place  set  apart  for  wrestling:  the  whole  of  its  area  was 
OQViered  with  a  deep  sdmtum  of  mud.  6.  The  Sphseristerion, — that  part  of  the 
gynnasium  in  whkdi  they  played  at  ball  Y.  Aleipterion  or  Elaiothesioo,  that 
part  of  the  palseatm  whers  the  wfsstlera  anoiaited  thesMelves  with  oil.  8.  The 
area :  the  great  court,  and  certain  spaces  in  tlie  porticoes,  were  used  for  running^ 
leiqnng,  or  pitdnng  the  qoolt  9.  The  Xystei  have  been  descfibed  above.  10. 
The  2>ata  were  opeo  walka  in  wbk^  dnrfng  floe  weatbar,  ttie  youths  efxerdsed 
themselves  in  ranging  or  any  other  nltabla  reersaftioa.  11.  The  Balaneia  or 
bathi^  where,  in  mnseroQa  basfais,  was  wmtar  of  variouiltarees  of  temperatare^ 
in  whk^  the  yoimg  men  bathed  beftn  aaobitlBg  tbealpiefl,  or  after  their  ax- 
erdsesL  11  Behind  the  Xyatot,  and  mnaiBg  panAd  willi  ft,  ky  the  Btadiom, 
which,  as  its  naSM  iinpliaa,  was  warily  4)6  eHtbth  part  ef  a  mile  la  R 
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low,  where  the  runnets  perfomed  their  exerciwo,  Ihe  4Mn»  'wMherof  gmn 
turf  or  marble,  sloped  iipimrd  to  a  oonaMaraMa  beigH  and  iwere  ooverad  with 
Beats,  rimag  bekiad  ea6h  other  to  llie  top  ibr  llie  aooimuDQda^ 

'9uccet8ioe  Bxerdaa, 
The  first  step  In  (jfTmaafltioB  was  to  aoooatom  the  yonUi  to  ondaTB,  naaced, 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  of  whiter,  to  which  they  were  exposed 
during  their  initiatory  exercises.  This  is  fihistrated  In  a  very  liveiy  manner  by 
Ludan,  where  he  iutrodacea  the  S^thian  Anaaharais  anxious  to  escape  iVom 
theaoorching  raya  of  noon  to  the  shade  of  tlM  phuiafteaea;  whOe  'Soloii,  who 
bad  beeaedacatedaccacding  to  the  Heilleiiic  ayatoM,  afeafldawitfaoat  iaaonvw- 
ienoe  bareheaded  in  the  aun.  fEheatep  aext  in-oidar  sfaa  wrwiliag,  ahv^pa  nh 
•gaaded  aa  the  principal  among  gynaaatio  oootcata,  both  ftom  its  anpaiior  atiHlgr 
and  the  great  ait  aad  akill  wbkih  the  proper  praeHea  of  iftiieqairBd.  To  the 
'•ao^ialtioB oCeaeelleiKoin  tlik  aacsiciaa,  the pahaatmandtfaa iaatruotioM of' the 
■  paxlotriba  were  almoat  eastiaaly  derated; . whila.  oear|y  evJry  other  braneh  of 
SJiaBaatica  was  perforaMd  in  Ibo  gynuaaaiuBk  ^liaaa,  aooording  to  .Lndaa, 
were  dirided  into  two  oIssdcb^  one  of  which  'reqalrsd;lbr  their  psHbonanee  a'Sdlt 
cr  DMMi^area)  |he  otlier  oneof  aaod,  or  an  arena  properly  ao  oaUed.  In  .ill 
theae  exercises,  the  youth  were  naked,  a«d.  had  their  bodies  anointed  with  oiL 


Tfaafint«rnuMt sooBple  aaepoiae  was  the  Ptomaaor  CDmae^parfonDea,^w 

haa  been  aboireobaerved,  in  the  area  of  tiie  atadioaa,  wibich,  hi  order  to  preaeot 

the  greater  <Kfflcalty  to  the  raaen,  was  deeply-cov^red  with  soft  and  yiakttng 

aand.    6tiU  Aiither  to  eabaaoe  the  labor,  the  yoaih  aotnetiaiea  ran  in  armor, 

which  admirably  prepared  them  for  the  viciasitudasof  war,.fi)r  pnranit  aAar 

victory,  or  the  rapid  tnovaoMnta  of  retreat    Ibe  high  value  wMoh  the  Oreaica 

.-.aet  upon  awillnesa  may  be  learned  from  the  poema  of  Homfr,  where  likewise 

are  found  the  mqst  graphic  and  briUtant  deecription  of  the  aaveral  exercML 

Some  of  these  we  shall  here  introduce  from  Pope'a  version,  which  in  this  part 

is  peculiarly  sustained  and  nervous.     I^)eaking  of  the  race  between  OUean 

Ajax,  Odysseus,  and  AntUoohoe,  he  says: — 

BMMd  ia  ft  liM  Ike  iMdy  iMM  itand, 
Pdid«i  {HMototht  toirar  «rilh  Ui  baad. 
An  iU«t  at  Mea»  Oiteoi  lad  tht  MM ; 
The  aaat  Ulf«aa,  BMatarina  paas  wMi  aaa^ 
Babied  Mm  diligcotiy  ckM  aa  iped, 
AialMalf  flbHawtag  at  tha  bmbv  tbiaad 
Tha  ^iMIa  Wlowt,  and  diqdam  IW  chaiw 
Of  tfwr  fcir  ■piarta»*a  btaaat  aad  norkif  atai. 
OaMafiil  ia.BialiaB,  tbus-hb  §am  ha  plM«> 
Aad  taaadi  aaek  Ibawap  aia  tha  datt  aaafiw: 
Tha  glowia^  biaatli  umq  bit  thealdar  piajt, 
Tb*  adaiirl^r  Giaeks  Mmd  aeobaMtloaB  nwe, 
To  him  tbay  cif«  tiMir  wMbaii,  baait,  aad  agpM, 
And  aaad  ibair  took halaia  Imaaa  bafliea. 
NfMT  taaia  tinaa  wfaad.  hi  amaaal  oT  **baaaaia 
Tba  paMiBf  abiar  te  Fallat  liia  bia.Miul : 
AnMt,  0<3addaai,  <tbw  ia  tboagbt  taa  prayad^) 
Aad  piataal  at  btottombtdaaaaadi  iba.aaid ; 
Boovvd  kf  bar  baavaaK  fana  ba  aaaaM.loiaarlai, 
And  Aab  «  piste  tiftiSg  aw^lbak 

Next  in  the  natorsl  otdar,  proceeding  Aom  the  sfanpleat  to  the  most  artificial 
exercises,  was  leaping,  in.whhsb  tiie  youth  among  the  Cheeks  delighted  to  excel 
In  the  performanceiof  ftbia  WNfiJas^  tbej  nioally  iQH»ng  firom  an  artificial  eleva- 
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tiOD  (fi*T^,  and  desoended  upon  the  loft  0M»ld^  which,  when  plowed  up  with 
their  heek,  was  termed  <«x«ivi<ml  The  better  to  poiie  their  bodies  and  enable 
them  to  bound  toa  greater  distance,  they  carried  hi  their  hands  metallic  weighti^ 
denominated  Aotteref,  in  the  Ibnn  of  a  semi  disk,  havhig  on  their  inner  iaces 
handles  like  the  thong  of  a  shield,  through  which  the  fingers  were  passed. 
Sxtraordisiaty  feats  are  rekted  of  these  ancient  leapers.  Chkmis  the  Spartan, 
and  Pbaylios  the  Crotonian,  being  related  to  have  cleared  at  one  bound  the 
spece  of  fifty-two,  or  according  to  others,  fifty-fiTO  Ceet. 

The  disk  in  kter  Ifanes  Ttried  greatly  both  in  ahspe,  sise,  and  mateiialB. 
Qenerally  it  would  seem  to  haye  been  a  cydoid,  swelling  in  the  middle  and 
growing  thin  toward  the  edges.  Sometimes  it  was  perftynted  in  the  eenter  and 
horied  Ibrward  by  a  thong,  and  on  other  occastons  would  appear  to  have 
mpproached  the  spherical  ibnn,  when  it  was  denominated  soIob. 

Other  of  these  exercises  were  shooting  iHtb  the  bow  at  wiqis  of  straw  studc 
upon  a  pole,  and  darting  the  Javelin,  sometimes  with  the  naked  hand  and  some- 
times with  a  thong  wound  about  the  eenter  of  the  weapon.  In  the  stadium  at 
Olympia,  the  area  within  whteh  the  pentathli  leaped,  pitdied  the  quoit,  and 
hurled  the  Jayelui,  appears  to  haye  been  nmrked  out  by  two  parallel  trenches. 


Wrestling  consisted  of  two  kinds^  the  first,  called  Orthopale,  was  that  styles 
stin  commimly  in  ose,  in  whidi  the  antagonists^  throwing  their  arms  about  each 
other's  body,  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  the  ground.  In  the  other,  called 
Anadinopale,  the  wrestler,  who  distrusted  his  own  strength  but  had  confidence 
in  his  courage  and  powers  of  endurance,  yoluntarily  flung  himself  upon  the 
ground,  bringing  his  advemiy  akmg  with  him,  and  then  by  pinching,  scmtdi- 
ing,  biting,  and  CTery  other  spedea  of  annoyanee,  sought  to  compel  him  to  yield. 

An  example  of  wrestling  in  both  its  forms  occurs  in  Homer,  where  Ajax 
Telamon  and  Odysseus  contend  in  the  funeral  games  for  the  prise : 

Amid  the  rinf  meh  nerront  rimi  itsndi, 

Embimoinf  rifid^  with  imitliett  hands ; 

CtoM  looted  above,  their  head*  and  annt  ara  mizt ; 

Below  their  planted  feel  at  diiUnoe  flxt 

Like  two  itron^  raftere  which  the  builder  forme 

Proof  X6  the  wintrjr  winda  end  howling  aionM  ; 

Their  topa  eonneeied.  but  at  wider  snare 

Fixed  on  the  center  stands  their  solid  pumk 

Nofw  to  the  giasp  each  nanly  bodj  bends, 

The  humid  sweat  fimn  every  poie  descends^ 

Their  bones  lesoaad  with  blows,  sides,  shouldan^  thifba 

Swell  to  each  gri^  and  bloody  tvosois  rise. 

Nor  oooM  ITkysses,  for  his  art  leoowned, 

O'ertam  the  strength  of  AJas  on  the  gnrond ; 

Nor  conld  the  strength  of  A>z  overthrow 

The  watchful  eaolion  of  his  artAil  foe. 

While  the  hng  strife  even  tiies  the  loofcen-«n. 

Thus  to  Ulyases  spoke  great  Telamon : 

Or  lei  me  lift  thee.  Chief,  or  lift  thou  mey 

Pvove  we  ow  strength  and  Jove  the  rest  deoiee. 

He  said ;  and  straining  heaved  him  off  the  groand 

With  malchloM  sbength ;  that  time  Ulysses  flwnd 

Hw  stnagth  t'  evade,  and  where  the  Dervea  eomblse 

Bis  Mkle  struck :  the  giant  feN  sopioe. 

Ulyiaee  foltowlaff  «•  Us  bosom  Ilea. 

Shoots.of  applause  run  rattling  throqgfa  the  skieik 

Afaz  to  lift  Ulysses  next  essays ; 

He  barely  stined  him  but  he  ooold  not  imlsa. 

Bis  knee  locked  fast  the  foe*s  attempt  deSed, 

And  gmppling  ehwe  tbev  tambled  side  by  akK 

Defiled  with  biMiorable  dust  they  roll, 

0iiU  bnatbiog  strife  aad  VMobdiMd  ir  looL 
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IT.  zooKOincs,  OB  Douxsno  TRADnsra  or  womv. 

In  the  Economici  of  Xenophon,  Socrates  Lb  introduced  in  oonversation 
with  CritobuluSi  on  the  Science  of  Good  Husbandry,  which  in  this 
treatise  covers  the  good  ordering  of  a  house,  and  all  that  relates  to  it,  by 
the  head  of  a  family. 

SMx^Batlaopposelabovld  flnt  ten  yoa,good0rifeobaliui»oradi8oottne  I 
OBoe  had  with  a  man  who  might  traly  be  called  good  and  honest;  for  it  will 
assist  in  what  you  desire. 

CHL^l  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  disoowse^  which  may  iBfiMrm  me  bow  to 
gain  the  worthy  name  of  a  truly  good  and  honest  oaan. 

iSKL— When  I  first  saw  him,  I  found  him  sitting  in  a  poitioo  of  one  of  the 
temples  alone;  and  as  I  eonduded  he  was  then  at  leisore^  I  {kUoed  n^self  by 
him,  and  addressed  myself  to  him  in  the  following  manner: — 

'Qood  Ischomachns>  I  much  wonder  to  see  you  thus  unemployed,  whose  (n* 
dustry  leads  you  ever  to  be  stirring  for  the  good  of  some  one  or  oUier.' — *Kor 
sliould  you*  now  have  found  me  here^  good  Socrates,'  said  Iscbomachus^ '  if  I  had 
not  appointed  some  strangers  to  meet  me  at  this  place.* — 'And  if  you  bad  not 
been  here,'  said  Socrates,  '  where  would  you  have  been?  or,  I  pray  you,  how 
would  you  have  employed  yourself  7  for  I  wish  to  learn  what  it  is  tliat  you  do 
to  gain  the  charscter  from  all  people  of  a  good  and  honest  man:  the  good  com- 
plezion  of  your  features  seems  to  denote  that  you  do  not  alw^jrs  confine  your- 
self 9X  home.*  At  this,  Iscbomachns,  smiling,  seemed  to  express  a  satisfaction 
.  in  what  I  had  said,  and  replied:  *  I  know  not  tliat  people  give  me  the  chamcter 
of  a  good  and  honest  man,  for  when  I  am  obliged  to  pay  money  either  for  taxes, 
subsidies,  or  on  other  occasions,  the  people  call  me  phualy  Isehomachos:  and 
for  what  you  say  concerning  my  not  being  much  at  home,  you  conjecture  right, 
.  for  my  wife  is  capable  of  ordering  such  things  as  belong  to  the  house.* — 'But 
pray  tell  me,*  said  Soerate^  '  did  you  instruct  ybur  wife  how  to  manage  your  house, 
.  or  was  it  ber  father  and  mother  that  gave  her  sufficient  instructions  to  order  a 
house  before  she  came  to  you  7*—'  Uy  wifo^*  answered  Isehomachos, '  was  but  fif- 
teen yeare  old  when  I  married  ber;  and  till  then  she  hsd  been  so  negligently 
brought  up,  that  she  hardly  Icuew  any  thing  of  woridly  affiiicB.' — '  I  suppose,*  said 
Socrates,  *  she  could  spin,  snd  card,  or  set  her  servants  to  work.* — '  As  for  such 
things,  good  Socrates,*  replied  Ischomachns,  'she  had  her  share  of  knowledge.' — 
'And  did  you  teach  her  all  the  rest,  said  Socratee^  'which  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house?* — 'I  did,*  rapUed  Isohomachus,  'but  not  before  I  had  implored 
tlie  aasistaoce  of  the  gods,  to  show  me  what  instructions  were  necessary  for  her; 
and  that  she  might  have  a  heart  to  learn  and  practice  those  instructions  to  the 
advantage  and  profit  of  us  both.' — 'But,  good  Isohomachus>  tell  oke,'  said  Socra- 
tes, 'did  your  wife  join  with  you  in  your  petition  to  the  gods  7* — 'Yes,'  replied 
Jscbomachus,  'and  I  looked  upon  that  to  be  no  bad  omen  of  her  disposition  to 
receive  such  iostructions  ss  I  should  give  hen'—'  I  pray  you,  good  Ischomachns, 
tell  me,'  said  Socrates,  'what  was  the  firat  thing  you  began  to  show  her7  for  to 
hear  tbat^  will  be  a  greater  pleasura  to  me^  than  if  you  were  to  describe  the 
most  triampbaot  foast  that  had  ever  been  celebrated.' — '  To  begin  then,  good 
Socrates,  when  we  wera  well  enough  acquainted,  and  wero  so  fomiliar  that  we 
began  to  converse  freely  with  one  another,  I  asked  her  for  what  reason  she 
thought  I  hsd  taken  her  to  be  my  wife^  that  it  wss  not  purely  to  make  her  a 
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partner  of  mj  bed,  fix-  tbst  ibe  knew  I  bad  women  enoogb  abeadj  at  mj  oqd- 
mand;  bat  the  reason  wbj  ber  father  and  mother  had  conaented  she  aboold  be 
mw^j  was  because  we  concluded  ber  a  proper  person  to  be  a  partner  in  mj 
bouse  and  childi^ :  for  thia  end  I  informed  ber  it  was,  that  I  chose  ber  before 
fill  other  women ;  and  Vith  'the  same  regard  ber  father  and  mother  dioae  me 
for  ber  husband :  and  if  we  should  be  so  much  fayored  bj  the  gods  that  die 
ahodld  brines  me  cbOdran,  il^WOoMT)o>iidrV<iaiiio8BjrtBtlytooonsift  about  iheir 
•dwtttktn,  aiid  bow  t4>  brfHf  tb^  ^  b  llhe  tSHmiA  %eo(»mi^ 
we  may  expect  them  to  be  proOtable  to  ua^  to  defend  tn,  and  donfttt  «b  ra  oir 
bid  age.  I  IMheridded,  that  Mr  bonA ihi*  ihbw  bmiiioli  t* «b bMb,  as weU 
as  our  estates;  for  aU  tl««iIfaMId6llt^f«diiiti>)ierein«,  wdtbettnneihed^ 
IikeW]Beonher)wit  tome;  and  likeHto  that  iail  1!h«ee  g<>od8lv«l«  to  be  cm- 
ployed  to  tbe  ad?aiMag«  of  ns  both,  ^tbout  m^tnMkvlg  (ne  ^  ttie  «lh«r,  wMdi 
of  the  two  had  brought  the  gvealeat  fortune;  b«kt  tetoorfllady  ^,  w%oahaIl 
contfibute  moat  to  'the  hnprtfroimeiyt  ^  tbe  foftmiea  Ve  ImM^o  btavgbt  together; 
and  aoooidiBgly  wear  the  bonbr  1h«y'inay  gain  by  1h^  good  iflanagemenl 

*Tothia,  good  Boeratctt,  my  Irifo  Implied,  *^How  can  I  b^yoti  hi  thiaT  tt 
wherain  can  the  little  powck-  I  bate  do  ^oo  aay  good?  for  my  molber  loM  me, 
both  my  fortane^  as  weU  as  yours, 'waa  wbofly  at  your  tommend,  and  that  it 
must  be  my  bbief  aire  to  lite  TiMUously  and  eobeHy." — **TMs  Is  true,  gobd 
wife,"  answered  iBCbotflaehua^  **lMit$tis'ae)Mrtor^aoberh«i8birndandtilfta- 
oua  wife  to  join  ill  tiieir  care^  not  mAyXo  proaeire  ttw  fortune  they  are  poaauesed 
of,  but  to  ooDtifbmto  equally  to  tmprtfi^  H." — ^^  And  what  do  yon  see  In  me,* 
Aid  the  mfe  of  Mhomacbus,  **thal  y<m  beliete  me  Capable  of  amiatmg  tn  tte 
improrement  of  ytfter  f6rtone  f -— **  Use  y&at  eiideaVor,  gobd  iHfe,"  Maid  limhom- 
achua,  **to  do  those  things  Which  are  ^aoceptaUe  «o  the  godi^  fitid  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  law  for  you  to  do/'— "And  What  tbtnga  Ate  those,  dear  hnsbandY" 
said  the  wife  of  Isdhoma<Ataa.  '*Th^  are  thlags,**  refiKed  be,  ■*  WMcb  aret»f  so 
amall  concern,  ufdeas  you  thtoir  that  tbe  bee  which  remafna  ahraya  in  ^  bite 
is  unemployed:  it  Is  her  part  tb  oversee  the  bees  that  WoHk  in  tbe  hhre,  whfle 
tbe  others  are  abroad  to  gather  Wtfz  alid  hooey ;  atad  it  la,  in  my  opltdoii,  a  great 
fiitor  of  the  gods  to  give  ua  such  fively  azamplea^  by  audi  fittltf  creatures,  of  odr 
doty  to  aasiat  one  another  in  the  gnod  ordering  of  things ;  for,  by  llie  examine 
of  tbe  bees,  a  husband  and  wife  may  8€ie  Hie  neoeesity  of  behig  conoemed  to- 
gether toward  the  promoting  and  advandng  of  their  stock:  and  thia  unioB  be- 
tween the  man  and  woman  is  no  lees  necehsary  to  prevent  the  decay  and  fosa 
of  mankind,  by  producing  ch&dren  which  may  help  to  oomfort  and  nooriah  their 
parents  hi  their  old  age.  It  ia  crdafaied  alao  tbr  soraecreaturea  to  lire  hi  bouaas^ 
while  it  is  as  necessary  for  others  to  be  abroad  in  the  flekia :  wherefo^  it  ia  con- 
venient for  those  who  have  houses  and  wotild  fomish  them  with  neoeaaary  prtH 
visions,  to  provide  men  to  work  fn  their  fields,  either  for  tOUng^  the  groand,  sow- 
ing of  grain,  planting  of  trees,  or  grasing  of  cattle;  nor  ia  it  less  neceqpaiy, 
when  the  harvest  la  brought  in,  to  take  care  in  the  laying  our  com  and  flidts 
up  properly,  and  diaposing  of  tbsm  disol^etly.  Little  chQdfMi  must  be  breoght 
ap  in  the  hoose,  bread  must  be  made  4n  Ibe  boose^  aaid  alt  kinds  of  aseata  mrn^ 
be  dmaed  In  tbe  booae ;  likewise  sphming,  carding,  and  weaVfaig,  are  all  woifca 
to  be  done  withtai  doors;  so  ttilit  both' the  tbkigs  abroad,  and  tboae  wHbin  the 
house,  require  the  ntmoet  care  and  diligencs;  and  it  appeals  plainly,  by  maay 
natux«l  instances,  that  tbe  woman  was  bom  to  look  after  sodh  tUngs  as  are  to 
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of  eDdaring  the  fttigoe  of  htat  MdooM,  of  tmyeUngand  andeigioiiig  the  barab«r 
esEeiciae;  so  thai  ft  aeeov  as  ilnataie  had  i^nio^M^iiB  to  Wok  after  the  allium 
wifthottt  doora:  the  womaa  heing:  alao  to  none  and  biu^  up  ohUdreii,  ahe  i4 
jktlbanJIj  of  a  more  soft  and  landeB  aalure  thaa  tha  nam;  aud  iiaeema  Ukewiaa 
that  nature  has  givea  the  woman  a  gna|er  sbaia  of  Je^ioo^r  end  fear  than  to 
the  man,  thai  she  maj  be  moee  carefol  and  valohAil  o?ef.  those  tbinga  which 
ase  iatnisied  to  has  eare^  aad  it  aaema  likeljE,  tbei;  the  man  ia  natuoiVj  made 
mon  haidy  aad  bold  than  the  womaq,  became  his  busmesa  is  abroad  in  all 
seasons^  and  thai  he  m^  dated  hiaMelf  againsi  all  aaaaults  and  accidents. 
Bat  beeanae  both  the  maaand  the  woman  are  ta  be  together  for  both,  their  ad- 
vantages, the  nan  together  his  snhataBoe  from  abroad,  and  the  woman  to  man- 
age and  ioBqKOTft  it  at  hooas^  thcgr  ece  im^erently  endowed  with  memoiy  and 
diUgeooe.  It  is  natuzal  also  to  both  to  lefleoiA  from  siioh  things  as  may  do  them 
harm,  and  likewise  they  are  natoral^  given  to  impro7e  in  eveiy  thing  tb^ 
stn^Ti  hy  piaotioe  and  experience;  b«it  as  they  are  not  equally  perfect  in  all 
things^  they  haye  the  more  ooeaaioB  of  one  anotber^s  assistance:  fer  when  the 
man  and  woman  are  thna  ouited,  what  the  one  has  oooasion  fer  is  sappUed  by 
the  other:  thevefore^  good  wife*  seeing  this  is  what  the  gods  hare  oidained  fer 
n%  lei  us  endeaTor,  to  the  utmopt  of  oar  powers,  to  behave  ouraelvea  in  oar 
several  stetions  to  th^  impcovemeni  of  our  fertone ;  aad  the  law,  which  broogfai 
oa  tQgethei^  exhorts  as  io  the  same  pnrposa  And  alao,  as  it  is  natocal,  when 
we  are  thns  settle^  to  expeot  children,  the  law  eshoiia  as  to  Ure  together  oi 
uni^,  and  to  be  partakers  of  on^  anofther'a  benefits:  so  nature,  and  the  law 
which  iadhttcted  by  it,  esflaiBA  that  each  seiferally  shookl  cegard  the  busmesa 
that  is  appooited  fer  them.  From  whenoe  it  sfipearB,  that  it  ia  more  conveniani 
fer  a  woman  te  be  at  home  aad  misd  hec  domeetie aflhii^  than  to  gad  abroad; 
and  it  ia  aa  ahsmefiil  for  a  man  ie  be  si  home  id^og,  when  bis  buianeaa  requirea 
him  to  be  abaoad:  if  any  man  acta  In  a  diflhreni  capacity  from  that  he  ia  bom 
tpv  he  bleaks  thiongh  the  deeaees  of  nature^  and  will  certainly  meet  his  ponisb- 
ment,  either  beoauae  he  nef^toots  the  buainees  which  ia  apfMiinted  for  him,  or 
because  be  invedes  the  property  of  another.  I  think  that  the  mistress  bee  is 
an  excellent  example  fer  the  wife.** — '^  And  what  hi  the  boameesof  the  mistress 
bee,^  said  the  wife  of  Ischomachns,  ¥  thai  I  may  feUow  the  example  of  thai 
which  you  so  much  recommend  to  me^  fer  it  seems  you  hsTe  not  yet  ftiUy  ex* 
plained  it?**— "The  mistress  bee,*^  rephed  Isohomachus,  <*  keeps  always  in  the 
hire,  taking  care  that  all  the  beea,  which  are  hi  the  hiT(>  with  hec;  are  duly  en- 
ployed  in  their  aereral  ocenpationa;  aqd  thoae  whoae  buahieas  lies  abroad,  she 
sends  out  to  tiieir  sevenl  wo  Aa  fhese  bees,  when  they  bring  home  their  baiw 
den,  she  noeiTei^  and  appemts  thefn  tq^lsy  np  ibeit  harRsat,  till  there  is  ocoasbn 
to  ase  it,  and  hi  a  proper  asaaon  disfieasBsit  among  those  of  her  colony,  aooord- 
ing  to  their  sereaal  oOcaa.  Vbe  hees  who  atay  at  hosie,  sh^  employs  in  dUqpo*' 
ing  and  ordering  the  eomba,  with  a  neatneai  end  regoiariiy  beooming  the  nicesi 
observation  and  gieateet  pnidenoe^  fil^e  takeacase  likewiaeof  the  young  beeai 
that  th^  are  wail  noniiahed,  andedooated  to  the  buaineaa  thai  bekxiga  totbem; 
and  when  they  are  eopm  to  such  pesfeoikm  thai  they  aie  able  to  go  abroad  end 
work  fer  their  livings  sfce  aanda  them  fofth  under  the  direction  of  a  proper  lead- 
er.**— "And  is  this  my  business,  dear  Iscbomachus?**  said  his  wife. — "This  ex- 
ample, good  wife,**  replied  JscbomacbaB^  "is  what  I  give  you  as  a  lesson  worthy 
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four  pnustioe:  yoiir  ease  nqnires  joor  pneenos  at  homa,  to  tend  abroad  the 
senrants  whose  businefla  lies  abroad,  and  to  direol  those  whose  business  is  in 
the  house.  Ton  mnst  reoeive  the  goods  that  are  brought  into  the  boose,  and 
distribute  such  a  part  of  tbesn  as  70U  tMnk  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
fiimilj,  and  see  that  the  rest  be  laid  up  tiU  there  be  ooeaskm  for  it;  and  espe- 
cially avoid  the  extrayaganee  of  using^  that  in  a  month  which  is  appointed  for 
twelve  months'  serrioe.  When  the  wool  is  brought  hone^  obserre  that  it  be. 
carded  and  spun  for  weaiing  into  doth ;  and  particalarij  take  care  that  the 
ooTDj  wbiob  is  brong^t  in,  be  not  laid  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  grow  mns^ 
and  unfit  for  we.  Bat,  above  all,  that  whidi  will  gain  700  the  greatest  love 
and  affection  from  joor  servants,  is  to  help  them  when  they  are  visited  with 
sickness,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  your  power."  Upon  which  his  wife  readily 
answered,  ^Tbat  is  surely  an  act  of  charity,  and  becoming  every  mistress  of 
good  nalure;  lor,  I  suppose^  we  can  not  oblige  people  more  than  to  help  them 
when  they  are  sick :  this  vrill  surely  engage  the  love  of  our  servsnts  to  na,  and 
make  them  doubly  diligent  upon  every  oecasioD.** — ^This  answer,  Socrates,*  said 
Jachomachus,  '  was  to  me  an  argument  of  a  good  and  honest  wife ;  and  I  re- 
plied to  her,  "That  by  reason  of  the  good  care  and  tenderness  of  the  mistress 
bee,  all  the  rest  of  the  hive  are  so  affectionate  to  her,  that  whenever  she  is  dis- 
posed to  go  abroad,  the  whole  colony  belonging  to  her,  accompany,  and  attend 
Tipon  her."~To  this  the  wife  replied:  ^Dear  Ischomachns,  tell  me  sincerely,  is 
not  the  business  of  the  mistress  bee,  you  tell  me  oti  rather  what  you  ought  to 
de^  than  myself;  or  have  you  not  a  share  in  ItT  For  my  keeping  at  home  and 
directmg  my  servants,  will  be  of  little  account,  unless  you  send  home  such  pro- 
visionft  as  are  necesssry  to  employ  us." — "And  my  providence^"  answend  Is*- 
chomachns,  "  would  be  of  little  use  unless  there  is  one  at  home  who  is  rrady  to 
receive  and  take  care  of  those  goods  that  I  send  in.  Have  you  not  observed," 
ssid  Ischomachos^  "what  pity  people  show  to  those  who  are  punished  by  pour- 
ing water  into  sieves  till  they  are  foil  7  The  occasion  of  pHy  is»  because  those 
people  labor  in  vain." — "I  esteem  these  people,"  said  the  wifo  of  Ischomacboa^ 
*^to  be  truly  miserablo,  who  have  no  benefit  finom  their  labors."— "  Suppose, 
dear  wife,"  replied  Ischomachns,  "you  take  into  your  service  one  who  can 
neither  card  nor  spin,  and  you  teach  her  to  do  those  works,  will  i%  not  be  an 
lionor  to  you  ?  Or  if  you  take  a  servant  which  is  negligent,  or  does  not  nnder- 
stend  how  to  do  her  business,  or  has  been  subject  to  pilfering,  and  you  make 
her  diligent,  and  instruct  her  in  the  manners  of  a  good  servant,  and  teach  her 
honesty,  will  not  you  rejmoe  in  your  success?  and  will  you  not  be  pleased  with 
your  action  7  So  again,  when  you  see  your  servants  sober  and  discreet,  you 
should  encourage  them  and  show  them  lavor ;  but  as  for  those  who  are  incor- 
rigible and  will  not  follow  your  directions,  or  prove  laroenaries  yoo  must  punish 
them.  Consider  how  landable  it  will  be  for  you  to  excel  others  in  the  well* 
ordering  your  house ;  be  therefore  diligent,  virtuous^  and  modest,  and  give  your 
necessary  attendance  on  me,  your  children,  and  your  hoase^  and  yoor  name 
shall  be  honorably  esteemed,  even  after  your  death ;  for  it  is  not  the  beauty  of 
your  dice  and  shape,  but  your  virtue  and  goodnessi  whwh  will  bring  you  honor 
and  esteem,  which  will  last  for  ever." — *  After  this  manner,  good  Socrates,'  cried 
Ischomachns, '  I  first  discoursed  with  my  wifo  oonoeming  her  dntj  and  care  of 
my  house.' 
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SoxB  fdiolars  may  be  iodtned  to  ctU  in  qudgtioii  the  term  which  has 
been  chosen  for  the  heeding  of  this  chapter;  may  doubt  if  there  was 
any  thing  at  Athens  which  could  answer  io  the  college  life  of  modem 
times.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned  that  formal  history  is  nearly  silent  on 
the  cnbject;  that  ancient  writers  take  little  notice  of  it;  and  such  eyi* 
dencee  as  we  have  are  drawn  almost  entirely  firom  a  series  of  inscriptions 
on  the  marble  tablets,  which  were  covered  with  the  ruins  and  the  dust 
of  ages,  till  one  after  another  came  to  light  in  recent  days,  to  add  fresh 
pages  to  the  story  of  the  past 

Happily,  they  are  both  numerous  and  lengthy,  and  may  be  already 
pieced  together  in  an  order  which  extends  for  centuries.  They  are 
known  to  SSpigraphic  students  as  the  records  which  deal  with  the  so- 
called  JEjihM  ;  with  the  yoeths,  that  is,  just  passing  into  manhood,  for 
whom  a  special  discipline  was  provided  by  the  State,  to  fit  them  for  the 
responsibilities  of  active  life.  It  was  a  National  system  with  a  many- 
sided  training ;  the  teachers  were  members  of  the  Civil  Service ;  the 
re^sters  were  public  documents,  and,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  Archives 
of  the  State.  The  earlier  inscriptions  of  the  series  dale  from  the  period 
of  Macedonian  ascendency,  but  in  much  earlier  times  there  had  been 
forms  of  public  drill  prescribed  for  tiie  Ephebi.  It  had  been  an  ancient 
usage  that  the  youths  who  had  just  entered  on  their  nineteenth  year 
should  appear,  in  the  presence  of  their  kinsfolk  and  their  neighbors,  to 
have  their  names  put  on  the  Civic  Roll,  to  be  armed  in  public  with  a 
shield  and  spear,  and  to  be  then  escorted  to  a  temple  where  the  solemn 
oath  was  taken  of  loyal  service  to  their  country  and'  their  gods.  'I 
swear,'  so  ran  the  words, '  not  to  bring  disgrace  upon  these  armsi  nor  to 
desert  my  comrade  in  the  fight  I  will  do  battle  for  the  common  weal, 
for  the  religion  of  my  lathers.  I  will  obey  those  who  bear  rule,  and  the 
laws  which  are  in  force,  and  all  that  the  sovereign  people  shall  decree^* 
The  young  champions  so  pledged  were  bound  awhile  to  special  forms  of 
military  duty;  they  were  drafted  into  companies  of  National  guards,  and 
patrolled  the  country  districts^  or  were  posted  in  outiying  forts  in  de< 
fensive  service  on  the  frontier,  till  their  two  years  of  probation  had 
expired. 

•  VnivtrsUf  Lift  <k  jffMiml  Atktiu.  By  W.  W.  Cspei,  MJt,  Bwdtr  is  AnelMit  Hiitory  fa 
OxIbidUotTnitjr.   HwrTvk:  BvpwABioMMti.   JSH. 
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Such  were  the  forms  which  lasted  on  through  the  old  6mjb  of  inde- 
pendeooe,  when  eyery  citizen  must  he  a  soldier,  and  the  first  claim  which 
Athens  made  was  that  her  children  should  defend  her.  But  in  the  later 
days  of  Macedonian  rule,  when  she  enjoyed  only  a  fiiint  show  of  free* 
dom,  she  no  longer  demanded  as  i^  rigbt.the  personal  serriceof  her  sons, 
and  soon  changed,  fn  the  clKse  of  the'  fiphehf,  the  essential  dfaaracter  of 
her  edacational  routine. 

1.  The  name  did  not  henoofiirth  indnda  the.  whole  rising  manhood  of 
the  State.  All  who  feared  the  loss  of  time  or  want  of  means,  all  who 
thought  the  drill  too  irksome,  could'  stand  aside  when  they  reached  the 
fitting  age,  and  not  enroll  Ihemsdres-in  what  was  now  a  corps  of  TehHi- 
teeHs.  The  poorer  classes,  as  we  may  suppose,  dropped'  out,  and  befoeic 
themselves  at  onoe  to  actite  life;  ct!fy  the  weQ  to  do  aspMl  to  sudk  a 
finish  to  a  libeml  training. 

2.  It  served  no  longer  as  a*  tiBSt  of  purity  of  hirth  or  dvic  lights.  We 
find  from  a  decree,  which,  if  gennine,  dates  even  from  the  days  d  Peri- 
cles, that  the  young  men  of  Cos  were  allowed  by  special  fkvor  to  share' 
the  discipline  of  thef  Athenianr  liphebt  Boon  afterward  others  wem  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.  The  aliens  who  had  gahied  a.  competence  as  mei^ 
chants  or  as  bankers  fbund  thehr  sons  wefoomed  in  the  rank»  of  tfao  eld* 
est  fkmUiesof  Athens ;  strangers  flocked  thither  fh>m  diflbrent  countries^ 
not  only  from  the  Isles  of  Qreece,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Ae  JHgean,  but 
as  HeHenic  culture  made  its- way  through  the  Fat  Sast^  students  even  of 
Semitic  race  were  glad  to  enroll  tfaefr  names  upon  the  college  registers; 
where  we  may  stiH  see  them  with  the  mails'  c^  their  several  nationali- 
ties afiBxed. 

8.  The  young  men  were  no  longer,  like  soldiers  upon  actual  service^ 
beginning  already  the  real  work  of  life,  and  on  that  account;  perhaps, 
the  term  was  shortened  from  two  years  to  one ;  but  the  old  associations 
lasted  on  for  ages,  even  in  realistic  Athens,  which  in  early  pofitics  at 
least  had  made  so  clean  a  sweep.  The  outward  fbrms  were  stiR  pie* 
sehred,  the  soldier's  driH  was  stiH  enfbrced,  and,  though  many  another 
feature  had  been  added,  the  whole  institution  bore  upon  Its  Ikce  the  look 
rather  of  a  mditarf  college  than  of  a  trainhig-school  ibr  a  sdiohrr  or  a 
statesman. 

The  college  year  began  somewhat  hter  than  the  opening  of  the  dvS 
year,  and  it  was  usual  for  aH  the  students  to  matricukte  together;  that 
is,,  to  enter  ibrmany  dielr  names  upon  the  registers,  which  were  copied 
afterward  upon  Ifte  marbh  tablets,  of  which  hffge  fh^gments  have  sur* 
vived.  That  done,  they  were  expected  to  lake  part,  with  thefir  ofBoeiv 
and  tutors,  m  a  religious  ceremonial  held  in  the  Ouildhall  of  the  dij^ 
which  even  ify  Its  name  reminds  us  of  our  stated  services  at  the  q>ening 
of  Term. 

For  the  Athenian  government  laid  special  stress  upon  rdigions  inilii- 
enoe  in  education ;  they  insisted  that  th#  yooBg  men  sheuki  be  trained 
to  reverence  the  guardian  powets  of  the  StilSb    Th^  do«unwls  befae 
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» tlMi  thi^gr  woMld  gpnw  to  ardeilf  and  pioaa  maof 
hood;.  «od,.wttiiiiU.lhcirlMig%l9l«raae«of.  Sroa-mnfDfmist  sfatenos,  tba 
rokra  iMidk  Bo-aani^  iftpnaorilHBgi tfce  leligion  of  tba  Stiito.  The  croeda. 
of-P«BMiM»wtre.ta0i  wliUaiiAloQ  tlwtio  to  canie  uoiotir  to  aojr.  tender 
coiiMMBOB,.«n4  tho  TotoriiB  of  ^larton  godirOOMld  jm  mitiioiit  mi8(|fTio|^ 
in  tin  rilittl  of  HattMBii  mnbifb.  Evm  to  tha  UbI  dajs  of  tho  hMeaOMn 
worid,  AthtBs  WM  tfee  atvongliold  of  relgiMS  iiMlhig*  Old  aaBociatioiMl 
lingend  round  ito  vioanUlB  wUs^  tad  lialrad.  thwwolTct  to  g^Eeai  Wstoria 
names,  as  ui  one  meden  Oaiwd^  tiU  tlMMM  oveA  ovnad  tbe  glameui:  of 
the  aocieKt  cfly,  whose  nason  had  rebelled,  against  ito  outworn,  dog- 
mas.  We  mmy  md,  therefere,  of  a  hog  sound  cC  S|^al  tines,  like  the. 
holf  seasens  and  the  saints'  daja  of  our  moden*  esiendars,  which  were 
air  of  hiterestto  the  young  men  at  eoUegc^  not  ae  holidsys  from  earnest 
weric^  but  as  diqrs  ef  eeremenial  obaenranoe..  At  some  thej  walked  in 
milHarj  guise,  like  Hungarian  stodento  at  the  Stephansfest,  marching 
through  the  siracto  of  Peath  with,  their  swords  buekled  to  their  sides ;  at 
some  thej  moved  to  slew  prooessioa  with  their  lighted  torches,  like  an 
academic  cUb  of  Qesmaagr ;  at  other  times  they  jjOUMd  in  a  thanksgiving 
secrice  or  8toto  ptayera  kn  a  yieteiy  won  eenturies  before,  lilce  that  of 
Marathon,  engaging  to  mimie  eonlests  to  seviTe  the  excitement  of  tha 
past;.  whilSy  to  honor  of  the  trinoiffaa  woo  upoa  the  sea  at  SaUmi% 
they  raced  over  the  iMsAesi,  and.  made  pwceasiooa  with,  their  boatSi  aain 
Uitos  sgea  on  the  Isie  or  liie  Osm.  In  mostof  these,  as  on  other  Stato 
oeeasionfl^  th^  worn  the  aame  oficialr  dress  whkh  distinguished  them 
fraoi  aU  beaidea  *To  put  the  gown  en,' er,  aa  we  should  si^,  *tobaa 
gownsBMB^'  was  the  phrase  whioh  stood  fm  being  a  member  of  the  09l* 
lege;  and  thagowa^  too^  was  ef  hMk,  as  ooounonly  among  ounsidveai. 

But  Philestcatoa  telto  ui^  bjr  the  way»  that  a  change  was  made  from 
black  to  whito  at  the  piromptiag  of  Herodea  Itticua,  the  muniftoent  and 
learned  subject  of  the  Antonine^  who  wsa  fee  many  years  the  presiding 
geoina  ef  the  University  o€  Athens.  The  fragment  of  an  inscription 
latefy  tonnd  enrioiisly'  confirms  and  sopplemento  the  writer's  «totement> 
BaredeSy  it  would  seam^  did  not  only  introdoce  the  more  auspicious  color^ 
bat  defragred  himself  the  aspensas  o£  the  charge^  and  is  represented  to 
the  contemporary  document  as  saying, '  While  I  am  living  yon  shall 
ne^r  want  white  lobes.'  Some  maj  poasihly  remember  the  attempt 
made  nearly  tweafy  yessaago  to  totroduce  a  seemlier  fiurm  of  gown  bt 
nea  among  the  Coaunoneisof  Qxfoid;  but  no  Herodea  CUoniensiavotoih 
teeied  to  snoet  the  el^eation  of  expenaei  and  so  make  the  chaoi^e  easier 
fyit  slender  purses. 

The  amahers  of  the  ooDege  are  spokea  of  aa  ^friends'  and  'mean* 
naaftea;'  and  it  ia  probable  that  some  ibrm  of  conventual  life  prevailed 
among  them,  without  which  the  drill  and  supervision,  whioh  are  con- 
stantly Implied  to  the  inscriptionsi  could  scarcely  have  been  enforced  by 
tha  effidals.  But  wa  know  nothing  of  any  public  buildings  fiir  their  use 
save  the  ^ysMMM^whieh  to  all  Qreek  towna  were  the  centers  of  educa* 
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tional  tontine,  and  of  whicfa  there  were  seTenl  wA  known  al  Athena. 
Drawing,  as  they  did,  their  name  fiftmi  the  bodily  eoEerciaes  for  whidi 
thej  had  been  first  provided,  and  serrbg  in  this  fespeot  for  men  as  well 
as  boys,  they  were  used  also  for  the  caltnre  of  the  mmd.  Pnblio  lectur- 
ers of  erery  kind  resorted  to  them,  philosophy  aooght  to  gain  a  hearing 
in  their  halls,  and  riTal  systems  even  took  Uielr  names  from  bnildingB 
sach  as  these,  where  they  catered  (br  the  intelleot,  while  trainers  a  few 
yards  off  were  drilling  the  body  in  the  laws  of  healthy  woik.  One  soch 
especially,  the  Diogeneum,  serred  as  a  center  of  sUrring  college  lifei 
The  president,  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  is  one  of  the  officials  often 
mentioned.  Here  probably  they  had  a  college  library,  as  also  certainly 
in  another  called  the  Ptolemasam.  In  each  gymnasia  a  variety  of  train* 
ers  were  employed  to  call  ont  the  physical  powers  in  the  foil  energy  of 
of  balanced  life.  Here  the  youths  qualified  themselves  as  marksmen  in 
the  use  of  the  javelin  and  the  bow,  and  a  separate  instructor  was  ap« 
pointed  in  each  case.  Here,  too,  they  were  practiced  in  the  drill  which 
was  to  fit  them  for  their  grand  parades,  at  which  the  public  wonid  look 
on,  and  the  Chief  Minister  of  State  preside.  Athletic  sports  of  every 
kind  found  in  such  scenes  a  natural  home.  Tbey  were  encouraged,  al- 
most prescribed  in  this  case,  by  the  government,  which  showed  a  lively 
interest  in  what  was  done.  Here,  too,  the  students  fell  into  their  ranks 
as  volunteers,  and  marched  out  to  form  an  escort  for  some  distinguished 
stranger  who  fathered  Athens  with  a  visit  Or  they  formed  themselvea 
into  a  guard  of  honor,  and  kept  order  in  the  sittings  of  the  National  Aa> 
semblies,  listening  meantime  to  the  course  of  the  debates,  and  gaining 
betimes  an  insight  into  the  business  of  public  life,  and  a  personal  aoqnain* 
tance  with  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  day.  But  they  had  their  livo* 
lier  spectacles  at  thnes.  They  went  to  the  tiieater  to  see  the  play  to- 
gether, and  there  they  had,  we  read,  their  proper  places  kept  for  than  in 
a  sort  of  undergraduates*  galleiy. 

They  had  their  lectures  also  to  attend,  in  their  own  gymnasia,  or  hi 
other  buildings  of  the  kind ;  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  slight  the 
chances  of  intellectual  progress  in  the  eager  love  of  races,  sportSi  and 
volunteering.  Some  sort  of  certificate  of  attendance  at  the  oounes  was 
seemingly  required. 

But  in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  college  did  not  try  to  monopdiie  the 
education  of  its  students.  It  had,  indeed,  its  own  tutors  or  instmctors, 
but  they  were  kept  for  humbler  drill ;  it  did  not  even  for  a  long  time 
keep  an  organist  or  choir-master  of  its  own ;  It  sent  its  atudents  out  for 
teaching  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  grammar,  or,  in  a  word,  for  all 
the  larger  and  more  liberal  studies.  Nor  did  it  fevor  any  special  set  of 
tenets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  It  encouraged  Impartially  all  the 
schools  of  higher  thought  One  document  which  we  possess  speaks  ap« 
provingly  of  the  young  men's  attendance  in  the  lecture  hall  of  a  pro- 
fessor who  expounded  seemingly  the  Stoic  system,  but  it  goes  on  to  note 
that  they  were  present  also  at  tiie  courses  given  by  Pklonista  and  Aria* 
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toteUans  alike.  Th«  context  etren  iranU  imply  tbat  they  Went  together 
in  a  body,  attended  by  their  Head,  and  listened  to  the  lectures  of  all  the 
professors ;  or,  as  the  inscriptions  more  than  once  record,  of  all  the  pM- 
ioiophen  who  tanght  their  tiieories  in  puUia  The  college  had  no  fear, 
it  seems,  of  critical  inquiry  and  free  thouc^t,  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  orertasked  the  reoeptrre  powers  ef  its  rtudents.  One  only  of  Ui« 
great  historic  systems  was  ignored^  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  poshed  too; 
ikr  by  inexperienced  minds  to  some  extreme  of  dangerous  license,  or  rank^ 
impatience  of  eontroL  No  mention  is  erer  made  ni  the  theories  of 
Spicoms,  which  were  Judged,  probably,  unfit  for  the  yontfas  who  were, 
still  *  in  $tatu  fmpittan.*  The  appetite  for  knowledge  thus  excited  could  * 
be  ill  satisfied  with  a  few  months  of  lectures ;  but,  though  the  discipline 
so  ikr  described  lasted  only  for  a  year,  there  was  nothing  to  prerent. 
them  from  carrying  on  thefar  interest  in  high  thought  As  students  un*- 
attached,  they  might  linger  for  years  round  the  same  lecture  halls,  busy  • 
themselves  with  the  same  unaoWed  problems,  and  in  their  torn  hold  con- 
ferences on  great  occasions,  or  aq>ire  to  fill  some  public  Chair  of  Morals- 
or  Philology. 

The  term,  indeed,  was  hr  too  short  for  such  a  multifiuious  training, 
which  waa  at  once  gymnastic,  martial,  inteHeetual,  and  moral ;  but  many 
even  in  those  days  were,  reluctant,  it  would  seem,  to  postpone  the  active 
work  of  life  in  the  interests  of  higher  culture^ 

As  it  is,  the  names  of  the  old  limilies  figure  most  upon  the  registers; 
for  there  were  other  forms  of  outlay,  besides  the  expenditure  of  valuable 
time,  to  deter  the  less  opulent  of  the  middle  classes.  We  read  nothing 
indeed  of  college  dueS|  or  of  the  sums  paid  for  battehi  by  the  students;  • 
and  niore  than  once  the  authorities  are  praised  in  the  inscr^tions  for 
lowering,  if  not  remitting  altogetiier,  certain  charges.  It  is  possible  that 
the  expense  was  partly  met  by  a  grant  of  public  money,  or  by  some 
fom  of  endowment ;  and  the  mention  that  recurs  of  the  sacrifices  in  the 
memory  of  past  beneikctors  seems  to  point  to  this  condnsion,  while  it  re* 
minds  us  of  the  Bidding  Prayer  in  wfakh  we  hear  the  names  of  the  pious 
foundyv  of  old  time.  But  of  the  accounts,  whkh  were  to  be  audited 
eadi  year  in  pubHe  by  some  officials  of  the  State,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  payments  of  the  young  men  themselves  formed  an  important  item. 

Nor  did  their  expenses  end  with  those  for  board  or  for  tuition.  Each 
must  pay  his  quota  to  provide  a  hundred  volumes  yearty  ibr  the  college 
library,  which  waa  stored,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  gymnasium.  Their 
piety  must  be  attested  by  liberal  ofiEbrings  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  and- 
Dionysus,  and  sometimes,  too,  to  other  powers.  Nor  was  it  left  to  them 
to  give  at  their  free  will ;  but  a  decree  is  quoted  which  defined  the 
amount  to  be  expended,  somewhat  as  a  few  years  back  at  Oxford  the : 
chapel  offertory  was  charged  in  college  battels.  Each  generation  left  be- 
hind it  year  by  year  the  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate  which,  duly  em« 
blaaoned  doubUess  with  tiieir  names,  were  stored  up-— not  in  the  college 
buttery,  but  in  the  treasury  of  some  temple.    Four  costly  goblets  of  the 
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kind;  w»  retd  i|^  on^ aia^,ri^% iMra  priiwited  bjtte  sindootB  «(  • 
Btegleyetr^ 

Hie  Recton,  tooy  wli»  did  ilidr  dn^,  mni^  vwahift  Mai^  toi^t^  ^  feeil^ 
x90iiHaDd(  h«.)M  1&«r  hroam  VF  wouMb  flkitoMi  pMiflHM  loi  Amr  bjE 
UMif  gnloM  pupils^  M>  mea  «petpft  ihtk  piofcqrM  nowiikarii  It  Imomiq 
al  last  a  ciMtomary  things  to  be  ■iiittoqyi  to.  tha  raimr^  of  etoh  year; 
andto8Mftr»«iahoa«r«8  Ipfe  ti|fUtaA  ttutufk  th*  40f^  wMi  ml,  aa^ 
the  omiifton  «a»a  bH^Il 

Then,  agaio,  there  wm  tha  caat  q£  ikmr  Btifoimi  and  aranv  wUA 
mast  be  of  tkegayeift  on  parade^  whea  thiq[y: lawei f lajtog  ajb  Ibe  aoldiar'o 
tnMle.  Tba  wealthier  aaong  the  maaibepw,  wa  are  toU»  nmre  eaooonged 
by  the  aothoritieB  to  abow  theiv  pnblie  feattig  to  promotf  ogp  oeiatn  iiK 
leaeetB,  and  ae^  douhtleai^  spent  tfaMV  noney  flreeltr  tsi  ginra  ^£«(  to  theiv 
gamea  or  theiv  prooetatona.  The  offloa  of ' € jsMiasnrch  espeeially  iarot 
corded  aa  the  pvivitego  of  men  of  unaaa  who  foatesod  the.  atbWtic  sporto ; 
andy  if  not  In  that  respeot^  at  least  m  othenv  naj  vemindr  oaof  the  oap^ 
tato  of  a  modem  ovickot  cheb,  oo  of  a  ooUogo  eight 

Something,  too,  there  is  which  reads  as  if  there  had  been  aeoneeBior 
finea  inq^oaed  by  tba  Beaabora  of  each  other,  to  aoppoft  of  90oial  rake 
o^oodea  of  honor;  bvt  theaowere  toohed  on  with  dMiTor  fromaboiie^ 
asHMy  tocaq^ajovai^  the  hannoay  of  fttondljinfeei^oaiaa;  and  oao 
rector,  at  least,  put  them  dofm. 

At  length  the  y^  draw  to  ito  ctosa»  and  wilh  itthamlnh^ef  dSa- 
dpltoe;  but  one  ordeal  still  ramatoed  to  tiy  thost  There  is  no  wm 
ilihig  under  the  sun,  and  wo  find  that  than  won  enaDination^  even  in 
old  tiaes^  at  Athens.  Flntaroh  ifsM  na,  by  .(he  wiy,  thai  the  nn^yot  on 
one  ooeainton  camo  to  the  gjanasrom  to  axaaitoo  the  Spbebi  ^who^ 
atadled  Hterotnro  and  geaiauUy,  rhetorio  and  musia'  The  cefeOMMQp 
ended  with  a  pmhtte  dmner»  to  which  all  tho  oallego  totova  worn  toTited» 
an  well  aaleotopera  and  men  of  learning;  but  the  giieats,  wo  read,  wefo 
not  so  ofderly  in  thah«  bohoTtor  aa  mig^  ha^  been  axpeoted.  At  the 
end  qf  Tfcvm,  the  town  oonnoil  waa  expected  to  ottsnd,  and  hear  tha 
posera  do  theiv  work;  or,  as  wa  shodkl  say  to  modem  tongnaga,  tin  ato* 
dent  sat  Ibr  examination  to  the  SeDato^honaa,  Thera  was,  prohab^,  na 
paper  work  required,  but  only  an  eeal  appoaticA;  it  may  bo  oven  thai 
the  phrase  chiefly  refers  to  some  aunual  exereisea  cp  parade,  more  than 
to  teste  of  inteUaotnal  progress.  Feawedonot  hoAi^t'My  dasalisto; 
or,  mther,  those  wo  have,  and  they  are  toll  enough,  oontom  the  naaaaa 
only  of  the  priaemen  to  the  inofs  and  athletio  sporti^  and  do  not  deal 
with  the  euUivalion  of  the  mind. 

In  any  case,  they  do  no*  seem  to  haTO  hnrt  themsdves  with  their  hard 
reading :  the  records  insist  upon  the  perftot  h^aUh  m^9d  by  all  the 
youths,  as  folly  m  if  we  had  the  eictinoto  of  a  sanitary  repori  Tl^y 
wete  models,  too,  of  good  behanor,  those  pattern  otudeote  of  old  timi^ 
if  we  may  trust  the  oomiplinMntasy  language  of  the  manhkn.  Thoy  went 
to  lectures  steodfly,  and  Ustoned  quietly  to  what  «u  ^^  then*  and  nOT« 
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rioted  abovt  the  streelii  or  fell  oat  in  their  cupe  4ike  volger  fellowa  hi  m, 
drunken  brawl,  nor  iktled  to  do  what  their  MithoritaeBeiyoiQed,  bat  ^  w^ere 
quite  faultless  all  the  long  year  through.* 

We  may  naturally  ask  who  were  the  guardians  of  a  discipline  so  per- 
fect as  to  seem  more  fMly  lodged  hi  some  dojater  of  Utopia. 

The  Head  of  the  college  held  the  title  of  Comiutu^  or  of  reetor,  aad 
was  assisted  or  replaced  at  timea  by «  subrector;  for  so  eustom,  thou|^ 
Dot  law,  required,  since  one  at  least  declined  to  invo  a  formal  depulgri 
and  preferred  -the  assistance  of  his  son.  There  were  also  -various  in- 
structors, too  low  in  rank  to  be  like  tutorsi  though  for  ^sonvenienoe  wo 
may  call  them  by  that  name.  Hie  Rector,  appointed  OQ\y  for  a  year>^ 
popular  election,  was  no  merely  honoraiy  head,  but  took  an  importuit 
4»rt  in  the  real  work  of  education^  He  was  -sometimes  clothed  wMh 
priestly  fonctiooa;  was,  as  we  should  ai|y,  in  Holy  Orders;  and  never 
foiled,  so  we  are  often  told,  to  be  present  >at  wtigioiia  senriee.  He  went 
to  lectures  even  with  the  men,  attending  sometlmea  ^  the  public  courses 
with  exemplary  diligence.  But  thai  waa  not  enough.  He  must  go  to 
drill  with  them  at  their  volunteering;  must  visit,  «ft  their  bead,  the 
watch-towers  and  outposts  on  the  frontier,  where  the  Ephebi  had  been 
.  posted  in  old  days;  he  must  lo<^  on  at  llitir  ^mnasttc  feats,  and  aee 
that  they  were  kept  in  proper  traim'ng  aad  were  rery  careful  to  avoid  all 
coarse  and  indecorous  language ;  and  he  must  -even  take  some  part,  is 
starter,  or  as  judge  perhaps,  in  their  boat-races. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  substance  to  play  fais  part  becomingly,  for  there 
were  expenses  which  he  could  not  well  avoid.  He  often  bore  the -cost 
himself  of  the  religious  services  of  his  own  •college,  paying  for  the  vlctisss 
ifnt  the  sacrifice.  He  subscribed  toward  the  silver  pkte  which  was  the 
customary  offering,  and  in  other  ways  ll^^tened  the  burdens  on  the  stu- 
dents. When  the  outer  waU  of  their  gynmasium  fell  into  ruina,  the 
Rector  of  the  day  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense;  and  though  he  thank* 
fblly  accepted  fWnn  his  pupils  the  complimentary  present  of  his  statue, 
yet  he  did  not  forget  to  pay  for  it  himselC 

Some,  howeter,  of  the  work  of  nuperrisMb  devolved  upon  IheSophro- 
nistse,  or  the  proctors,  who  were  charged  speciaDy  with  the  moral  guid- 
ance of  the  youths,  and  to  whose  ooastant  watehfuloesB  the  orderly  be- 
harior  often  spoken  of  ufas  largely  doe.  The  tutors,  or  Instructors,  were 
specialiased,  as  we  have  Seen,  to  definite  work ;  each- was  told  off  to  deal 
with  a  single  set  of  muscles,  or  some  physical  aptitude  or  grace,  and 
•therefore  they  searcely  rose  abote  the  imnk  of  trainers,  or  of  fencing  or 
dancing-m&8ter&  At  first  appointed  by  eaoh  rector  only  for  a  year,  th^ 
gradually  obtained  a  longer  hold  l^Nm  IheirptaMa,  till  they  gained  aiort 
Of  Tested  right,  and  lield  their  ofBees  fM*  fife. 

The  Hector  had  his  ac<sounts  at  last  to  pass  before  oAcial  auditors  1^ 
.pointed  by  the  StatOi  That  done  with  eredit,  hovight  retnni  to  prNale 
life  after  one  y«irx>rireepoiiiible  routhie ;  but  he  was  setddm  aDowed  to 
lay  down  office  without  some  mark  of  honor,  if  he  had  done  his  dul^ 
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Ikithftilly,  and  not  been  too  nnpopukr  unong  his  papQiL  Some  one  in 
the  genend  asBembly  was  sure  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks,  couched  in 
the  most  oompUmentaiy  terms,  to  tfie  rector  and  all  the  ofScials  of  the 
year. 

The  motion  was  carried  withont  fiul,  and  embodied  formally  in  a  de- 
cree. So  flattering  a  proof  of  merit  was  not  allowed  to  remain  buried  in 
the  dusty  archives.  It  was  reproduced  in  more  endnring  form  in  stone, 
•  and  posted,  probably  where  all  ihight  read  it,  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
college,  whose  walls  were  made  to  serre  as  a  gazette  of  academic  news. 
The  custom  was  obsenred  from  year  to  year,  till  the  marble  /slabs  spread 
oyer  a  large  area  of  masonry ;  and  as  In  course  of  time,  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  or  the  processes  of  slow  decay,  the  buildings  crumbled  into  ruins, 
the  storied  fragments  were  strewed  upon  the  ground  ttad  covered  over, 
till  history  lost  sight  of  them  for  ages.  But,  gradually,  one  after  another 
reappeared ;  and,  as  the  ardor  of  antiquarian  research  revived  at  Athens 
in  our  own  days,  a  lengthy  series  was  at  length  pieced  together  and  ar- 
ranged, extending,  though  not  of  course  in  an  unbroken  order,  from  the 
ICaoedonian  period  to  the  third  century  of  our  era.  We  nwy  gain  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  social  manners  of  the  times,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  read  over  one  of  the  decrees  as  a  characteristic  member  of  the 
series  in  question.  The  document  is  dated  from  the  Sth  of  the  month 
Boedromion ;  and  the  year,  as  indicated  by  the  Archon*s  name,  belongs 
probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  centuiy  before  our  era. 

Aphrodisius,  tiie  son  of  Aphrodisius  the  Azenian,  moved : 

That  whereas  the  Ephebi  of  last  year  sacrificed  duly  at  their  matriculation  in 
the  Guildhall,  by  the  sacred  Bre  of  the  City,  in  the  presence  of  their  Rector  and 
the  Priests  of  the  People  and  the  Pontiffs,  according  to  the  laws  aud  decrees^ 
and  conducted  the  prooessiou  in  honor  of  Artemis  tlie  Huntress^  .  .  .  and  took 
part  in  others  of  like  kind,  and  ran  in  the  customary  torcli-races,  and  escorted 
the  statue  of  Pallas  to  Phalerum,  aad  helped  to  bring  it  back  again,  and  light  it 
on  its  way  in  perfect  order,  aud  carried  Dionysus  also  from  bis  shrine  into  the 
theater  in  like  fashion,  and  brought  a  bull  worthy  of  the  God  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  . . .  and  took  part  in  all  due  offerings  to  our  Gods  and  our  Benefactors, 
as  the  laws  and  the  decrees  ordain ;  and  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance 
all  the  year  at  the  gymnasia,  and  punctually  obeyed  tbeir  Rector,  thinking  it  of 
paramount  importance  to  observe  discipline,  and  to  study  diligently  what  the 
People  lias  prescribed ;  whereas  there  has  been  no  ground  for  complaint,  but 
they  have  kept  all  the  rules  made  by  their  Rector  and  their  Totons,  and  have 
attended  without  fiiil  the  lectures  of  Zenodotus  in  the  Ptoleuueom  and  the  I^- 
ceum,  as  also  those  of  all  the  other  Professors  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  and 
Academy;  and  have  mounted  fruard  in  good  order  at  the  popular  assemblies, 
and  have  gone  out  to  meet  our  Roman  friends  and  bene&ctors  on  theh*  visits; 
. . .  and  have  given  70  drachma,  as  the  law  provides^  to  the  proper  lUoctionaiies 
to  provide  the  problet  for  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  offered  another  also  in 
the  temple  at  Eleusis ;  and  have  marched  out  under  arms  to  the  Athenian 
frontiers,  and  made  theoiselvee  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  roads, . . . 
and  have  gone  out  to  Marathon  and  offered  their  gariands,  and  said  prayers  at 
the  shrine  of  the  heroes  who  died  fighting  for  their  country's  freedom ; .  . .  and 
have  gone  on  shipboard  to  the  feast  of  Aiantsea,  and  held  boat-races  and  pro- 
eesriotts  there,  and  earned  the  praises  of  the  fialaminiana,  and  the  present  of  a 
golden  crown  because  of  their  good  discipline  and  orderly  behavwr;  and  where- 
as they  have  lived  in  friendly  harmony  all  the  year  without  a  iar,  as  their  Re^ 
tor  wished,  and  have  passed  their  Examinations  in  the  Senate-house  as  the  law 
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lequiros;  and  being  fbU  of  lionomUa  ambition  and  deaire  to  help  their  Rector 
in  hiB  public  spirited  endeavora  to  promote  the  public  good  as  well  as  their  ovu 
credit,  they  have  taken  in  hand  one  of  the  old  catapults  that  was  out  of  gear, 
and,  repairing  it  at  their  own  expense,  have  learned  once  more  how  to  use  the 
engine,  the  practice  of  which  bad  been  disused  for  years ;  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters have  conducted  themselves  with  all  propriety,  and  have  provided  all  that 
was  required  for  the  religious  services  of  their  own  gymnasia— to  show  the 
wish  of  the  Senate  and  the  People  to  honor  them  for  their  merits  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  to  their  Bector,  in  their  first  year  of  adult  lilb,  the  Senate  is 
agreed  to  instruct  the  Presidents  of  the  next  assembly  following  to  lay  before 
the  People  for  approval  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate  to  pass  an  honorary  vote 
in  praise  of  the  £phebi  of  last  year,  and  to  present  them  with  a  golden  crown 
for  their  constant  pietv  and  disdplina  and  public  spirit,  and  to  compliment  their 
Tutors,  their  trainer  Timon,  and  the  fencing-master  Satyrus,  and  the  marksman 
Nicander,  and  the  bowman  Asclepiades,  and  Calchedon  the  instructor  in  (be 
oatapulta,  and  the  attendants,  and  to  award  a  crown  of  leaves  to  each ;  and  to 
have  the  decree  ennaved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  time  being  on  two  pillars  of 
stone,  to  be  placed  one  in  the  Marke^plaoe|  and  the  second  wherever  may 
seem  best 

Again,  a  few  days  afterward,  in  a  regular  assembly  in  the  theater,  one 
of  the  presidents  put  to  the  vote  the  following  resolation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people : — 

Whereas,  the  people  always  has  a  hearty  interest  In  the  training  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Ephebi,  hoping  that  tlie  rising  generation  may  grow  up  to  be  men 
able  to  take  good  care  of  their  fatherland,  and  has  passed  laws  to  require  them 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  guard-posts  and  of  the  frontiers,  and 
to  train  themselves  as  soldiers  in  the  use  of  arms,  thanks  to  which  discipline 
the  CHtv  has  been  decked  with  many  glories  and  imposing  trophies;  and  where^ 
as  on  this  account  the  People  has  always  chosen  a  Rector  of  unblemished  char* 
acter,  and  accordingly  last  year  Dionysius,  the  son  of  Socrates,  the  Phylasian, 
had  the  care  of  the  Bpbebi  intrusted  to  him  by  the  People^  and  duly  sacrificed 
with  them  at  their  matriculation,  . . .  and  has  trained  them  worthily,  keeping 
them  constantly  engaged  at  the  gymnasia,  and  making  them  all  efficient  in  Uitir 
drillf  and  insisting  on  decorum,  that  tliey  should  not  fail  throughout  the  year  in 
obedience  to  the  Generals,  the  Tutors,  and  himself;  and  whereas  he  has  watched 

,  over  their  habits  of  older  and  of  self-control,  taking  them  with  him  to  the  pro- 
fessors*  lectures,  and  being  present  always  at  their  courses  of  mstruction, .... 
and  whereas  he  has  also  roused  their  public  spirit  by  teaching  them  to  be 
good  marksmen  with  the  catapult,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  rounds  to  the 

.  guard  posts  and  the  fh)ntiera  . . .  and  has  arranged  the  boat-races  in  the  pro- 
cessions at  Munychia . . .  and  also  the  foot-races  in  the  gymnasia,  and  the 
escorts  of  honor  fbr  our  Roman  friends  and  allies  . , .  and  reviewed  them  on 
parade  at  the  Theseia  and  Epitaphia  . .  .  and  has  been  vigilant  in  all  cases  to 
maintain  tlieir  pride,  being  constant  in  attendance  on  them  fhrongh  the  year, 
and  has  watched  over  their  studies,  and  ruled  them  with  impartial  justice,  keep- 
ing them  in  sound  health  and  friendly  intercourse,  treating  them  with  a  father's 
care^in  return  for  all  of  which,  the  Ephebi  have  presented  him  with  a  golden 
crown  and  a  bronae  statue,  to  show  their  sense  of  his  character  and  loving  care; 
and  whereas  he  has  passed  hia  accounts  as  the  law  requires,  the  Senate  and  the 

'  People,  wishing  to  show  due  honor  to  such  Rectors  as  serve  with  merit  and  im- 
.  partiality,  resolve  to  praise  Dionysius,  late  Rector  of  the  Ephebi  of  last  year, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  have  proclamation  made  thereof 
in  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus,  as  also  at  the  athletic  contests  of  the  Pan^- 
thenaic  and  Eleushiian  feasts. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  note: 

1.  The  system  of  education  thus  described  was  under  the  control  of 

'  the  government  throughout 

'  The  laws  and  the  decrees  *  were  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  records, 
not  as  guaranteeing  corporate  status,  or  securing  rights  of  property,  but 
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to  urgiuiiflliig  and  ifaflnhig  tfl  Ibe  eBawttlilB  tf  fhe  Inigfartkm.  Thef^ 
iisted  that  a  religfoiu  infludnce  dhould  be  exerted,  psegcribing  eveo  the 
ritual  esUbliahed  by  (he  Stale ;  the/  ckimed  the  tigbt  to  Jntailwe  wkh 
tiie  details,  to  oort«et  and  to  rewnd  the  chief  offieMs.  It  irasm  tnAy 
national  system  under  gOYemment  in^p«cti«n,  fluM^h  .lacgely  .sqgpie- 
.manted  by  Teluiitaiy  actkMi. 

S.  It  may  aiirprise  us  that  our  iBformation-eomerdmoat  entirely  ifrom 
'the  inscriptions,  and  that  ancient  writers  are  all  neariy  silent  on  the 
Sttl^eot  The  later  Jkthenian  ceoMdy,  mdeed,  if  that  were  left  -to  ns^ 
woaM  probably  refer  to  it  hi  lUnstration  of  the  social  maimers  of  the 
times.  But  there  was  little  to  attract  the  .fitecary  circles  inarrangemeBts 
.80  nechanioal  and  ftimal;  thcvewna  tna  much  of  outward  pageanliyy 
iDd  too  Httle  of  real  diairacter  e^dfred.  The  professorial  teachhig  was  a 
mere  excrescence  of  the  system.  The  Hectors  passed  so  rapidly  acroos 
the  stage  that  none  could  atany[>  any  maHced  impnss  of  hia  genius  on  it ; 
.and  onginality.musthafie  been  OBan^ed  kgr  ^o  stnigfat^wAistooat  «f 
rigid  forms. 

3.  Strangely  enough,  <>or  inibtmatioa  does  Aot  ^ead-ev^  with  aU  the 
oompUmeatary  phrases,  of  which  «  sample  has  been  given  in  the  foee- 
going  decree.  There  is  specified  sometimes  the  exact  number  of  the 
members  of  the  college ;  and  more  or  less  lengthy  iragments  are  still  left 
.of  the  muster-retts,  in  whidi  the  proper  names  and  the  nationalities  of 
vaeh  are  stated.  The  native  bom  and  aliens  are  distinguished  in  the  dif- 
fisrent  lists :  the  varying  proportions  senre  to  mark  the  taoMS  when  this 
iBpeeial  type  of  education  rose  and  fell  in  popular  esteem  elsewhere.  In 
■the  second  century  of  our  era,  when  more  than  one  hundred  strangers 
oometimes  matriculated  in  the  same  year,  only  two  or  three  Boman 
.names  occur,  while  the  great  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  ides  of  the 
JBgean  are  constantly  appearing.  The  Roman  character  was  still  too 
unimaginative  and  oommoo^laoe  to  pruse  the  varied  aUsaetivenesa  of  Ufe 
ttt  Athena.  B^  the  Syrian  populations  flocked  to  her,  the  men  of  Asca- 
bn  and  Berytus  above  all,  disguising  partially  their  native  names  in.  a 
•Greek  dress.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that. at  the  very  time  when 
a  new  religious  influence  -was  spreading  from  the  East,  there  is  so  much 
evidence  of  fusion  between  the  Greek  and  the  Semitic  culture.  In  the 
.last  the  Jews  played  probably  no  important  part;  they  abounded  in  all 
the  marts  of  trade  and  crowded  cities ;  and,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  the 
'Schools  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad^  thf^y  may  have  served  tosone  extent  aa 
.dragomanfi  between  the  East  and  the  West  But  oalya  small  proportion 
tit  such  foreign  Students  «nter«jd  as  fiphebi,  fbr  the  out-oollege  system 
'Seemingly  was  most  in  fiivor,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Atli- 
ens,  and  staid  there  for  long  yean,  by  ftr  the  most  were  oaattached, 
.choosing  their  own  oouxse  of  raading  .and  their 'prkata  tatora^  without 
any  check  of  examinations  or  degrees.  It  is  time  to  tun  to  the  dMBSD- 
ter  and  methods  of  their  otudiesi  and  to  deal  with  iba  ksyar  OBd'the 
most  important  seetkms  of  our  subject 
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'  aCfBHCS  AND  ART  INBTRUCTION  IN  IRELAND. 

iNSTRucnoN  IN  SasifCB  Aino  Art  in  Ireland  is  provided  in  nnmeroud 
central  and  provincial  institutional  aided  by  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  by  direct  Parliamentary  grants,  or  out  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  viz. : — Professorships  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  botany,  g^-'ology,  and  mineralogy,  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  since  1854  tmnrfferred  to  other  institutions ;  School  of  engineer* 
ing  in  Trinity  College,  instituted  in  1840 ;  Chairs  of  mathematics,  phy- 
ics,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences,  and  Departments  of  engineering  and 
{iractical  science  in  the  Queen's  Colkges  in  Belihst,  Cork,  and  Galway, 
established  in  1849 ;  .Model  agricultural  schnoiR,  and  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural Institute  at  Glasnevin,  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu« 
cation ;  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  Schools  of  Navigation,  and  Classes  of  Scl* 
ence,  under  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department;  the  Royal 
College  of  Saience  for  Ireland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  other  cen* 
teal  and  provincial  schools.    The  CoUege  possesses  a  valuable  Museum. 


RQYAL  C0LLE6B  OF  eCTENCfi  FOR  fR{XA);& 
Thb  Rotal  Collbob  or  Scibkcs,  iu  Dublin,  instituted  or  rather  reorganiaed 
in  1S67,  is  nov  in  successful  operetioD,  with  not  a  lai^  number  of  students  (32 
in  1869)  in  the  regular  course,  and  ^119  in  its  special  and  miscellaneous  courses 
delivered  in  connection,  but  willi  an  adequate  teaching  force  and  a  -veU-deflned 
plan  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  ^tom  the  following 

PROeRAVUB  VOR  TUB  SESSION  1869-70. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  supplies,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  complete 
course  of  iustrucCion  in  science  applicable  to  the  industrial  artS|  especially  those 
which  may  be  classed  broadly  under  the  heads  of  mining,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, and  manufactures,  and  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  instmction  of  teachers  for 
the  local  schools  of  science. 

SubjedB  of  iMiructi&n, 

1.  Applied  Matbematkt.  &  Gmlafr  md  Pktaimtology. 

B.  D»acriptiv«  Geometry,  and  Meebeoioal  9.  Minenilogy. 

Drawing.  10.  AfrioDUural  Bcienoe. 

3.  Mechanitm.  .  11.  Mioiof . 

4.  Phyaici.  IS.  Applied  Chemiitty,  loelodiBf  MeUJlQigj. 

5.  Chemistry,  Tbeoretical  and  PiactioaL  13.  Machinery. 

6.  Bouuiy.  M.  Sonreyiof. 

7.  ZoOlogy. 

Under  Applied  Mathematics  is  taken  the  application  of  Ifathematics  to  those 
sciences  generally  included  under  the  head  of  Mechanics,  viz.,  Statics,  Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Hydrodynamics,  as  well  as  to  some  other  branches  of 
Physics. 

Under  Mechanism  is  treated  only  the  relations  of  motion,  or  the  study  of 
machines  merely  as  contrivances  for  changing  one  kind  of  motion  into  another, 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  force. 

Under  Machinery  is  treated  the  application  df  Mechanics  and  Mechanism  to 
machines  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Chemistry  includes  both  lectures  and  laboratoiy  practice 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  each  year  being  divided 
into  two  terms.  In  the  first  two  years  the  instruction  is  general.  In  the  last 
year  it  is  specialized  under  the  heads  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
Manufactures.    The  scheme  of  instmction  is  the  following : — 
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First  Tear, 

\9t  Term.  U  r«m. 

»Ii«d  UatbMiiaUe  ApplM  BUth«uU«>. 

nyries.  Pbyviet. 

Doinriptiw  QwMMtry.  Boteo^. 

OwNoelrieal  JDmwiiif.  Dncripttvc  GMmetTf. 


r£»ic 


i&omd  Tear. 


GMiDClriMl  Drawiof. 


Affrioultu 


Applied  MatiMmtietL  Applied  Ifatbenaties. 

ClMinbtiy  (TiMoretieal).  CMmislrj  (TlMOi«ticaI> 

CiMaiittnr  (Pradieai).  CheniMtry  (Praclicai). 

MaehaiiMal  Dmwii«.  ZoOlogy. 

Machaniml  Dfawiog. 

8tQdents  entering  for  the  aaaociateflhip  Are  expected  to  be  acquainted  witb 
the  first  two  books  of  Euclid  and  the  elementary  rules  of  Algebra.  Some  famil- 
iarity with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  very  desirable. 

In  their  first  and  second  years  they  are  required  to  attend  all  the  courses  in 
.  the  subjects  appointed  for  tliese  years.  In  their  third  year  they  are  required  to 
attend  all  those  belonging  to  any  one  division,  as  follows; 

Third  Tear, 

DiYision  A. — Mining, 

GeoIofT,  with  daaronrtnlions  in  Palvuntoloiry.  Meehanivm  and  Ifachinerj. 

Minaralofy  and  Mining.       Awaying  and  Malallorgy.       Land  Sarrayiag. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Paleontology ;  also  those  of  the  Professors 
of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  of  Meohanism,  and  of  Land  Surveying.  The  labor* 
atory  instruction  will  comprise  a  course  of  Assaying  and  Metallurgy. 

Division  B. — AgricuUure, 

Meehaniin  and  Maelilnvry. 
AgrioultuTal  Beianet.  Analytii  of  Soils  and  ManuiM. 

Land  Slarvaying. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  courFes  in  Geology  and 
Palfeontology;  also  the  course  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  They  likewise 
receive  instruction  in  Mechanism  and  Machinery  and  in  Land  Surveying,  and 
also  laboratory  instruction  in  the  Analysis  of  Soils  and  Manures. 

Division  0. — Engineering, 

Mflchanfnn  and  Machfnary.  Media niVal  Drawing,  Engincarfqg,  and  Snrreyfng. 

Geology  and  Palvontology. 

In  this  Division  the**  students  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  those  of  the  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry in  Meclianical  Drawing.  Engineering,  and  Land  Surveying,  also  th&t  of  the 
Professor  of  Geology,  witb  demonstrations  in  Palieontol<^. 

Division  D. — Manufactwea, 

Applied  Meebnniea,  and  Phyiiet. 

Applied  Cbenittry,  and  Technical  Analytit. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  of  the  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  and  to  go 
-  through  a  fbrther  course  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

The  Demonstrator  in  Pateontology  gives  instruction,  during  the  second  term 
of  the  session,  to  students  of  the  third  year.  These  demonstrations  are  also 
open  to  any  student  who  attend?,  or  has  during  the  preceding  session  attended, 
'  the  lectures  either  of  the  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  or  Botany. 

A  diploma  of  associateship  of  the  College  will  be  given  to  students  who  pass 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  and  of  any  one  division  of  the  third  year. 

Students  may  also  enter  for  the  separate  courses,  and  receive  certificates  after 
examination.  A  certificate  of  attendance  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  not 
given  for  any  course  less  than  three  months. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  as  qualifying  for  appointments  in  the  Engineering  Department 

There  are  four  Royal  Scholarships  of  502.  yeariy  eadi,  with  fbee  education, 
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tenable  for  two  years ;  two  will  become  vacant  each  year.    They  will  be  giyen 
to  students  who  shall  have  been  «  year  im  the  0<^ge. 

There  are  also  nine  Royal  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  College  of  502.  each, 
tenable  for  three  years. 

These  Scholarships  and  Bzhibitioas  are  tenable  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  holders  shall  attend  all  the  lectures  of  their  respective  years.    This  condi- 
tion is  strictly  enforced  by  the  Department    They  must  also  pass  the  examina- 
'  tions  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Students  at  the  conclusion  of  their  first  academic  year  are  examined  in  the 
subjects  of  that  year.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  superior  answering  in  each 
branch.  The  award  of  the  Boyal  Scholarships  is  made  on  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination, to  those  students,  not  Boyal  Exhibitioners,  who  on  the  whole  have 
answered  best,  if  sufficiently  deserving  to  be  recommended  for  them. 

At  the  condoaion  of  the  second  and  third  year,  similar  examinations  are 
held  and  prizes  awarded. 

A  medal  is  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  to  that  student  who, 
on  the  total  results  of  both  years,  shall  have  most  distinguished  himself  if  suffl* 
dent  merit  be  shown. 

To  candidates  for  the  assooiateshlp  whose  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced,  the  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  gives  such  in- 
struction as  is  necessary.  These  lectures  may  be  attended  by  other  students. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

During  the  session,  short  courses  of  evening  lectures  of  a  more  popular  char- 
acter will  be  delivered,  the  particulars  respecting  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Laboratories,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Galloway,  are  open  every  week  day  during  the  session  (except  Saturday,  and 
the  usual  holidays)  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  library  contains  carefully-selected  worics,  and  is  open  to  the  students, 
and  also  to  the  public  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week  days  fix>m  11  A  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  21st  June  following,  with  a  vacation  of  ten  days  at  Christmas, 
and  of  a  week  at  Easter. 

The  first  term  oorameaoes  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the  second 
term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

The  examinations,  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Tlie  fees,  in  all  cases  payable  in  advance,  are, — 
Si.  for  each  separate  coarse  of  lectures; 

And  for  laboratory  practice,  2L  per  month,  61  for  three  months,  or  12L  for 
the  entire  session. 

Students  entering  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  diploma  of  associate,  or 
intending  to  compete  for  the  scholarships,  pay  lOl  each  year,  whidi  will  admit 
them  to  all  the  courses  of  that  year,  exclusive  of  laboratory-— or  262.  for  the 
whole  studentship  of  three  years. 

The  holders  of  Royal  Scholarships  or  Royal  Exhibitions  pay  no  fees. 

STAFF  OF  IVSTRUGTION,   ISGd-^O. 

Dean  of  Facufty-^m  Robkrt  Kaits,  LLD.,  F.Ra,  M.R.I.A 
Professors — Physics— Wihuxu  Barker.  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Chemistry— WiUAAU  K.  Scllivan,  Ph.D.,  V.P.R.LA 

Applied  Chemidry — Robert  Galloway,  F.CS. 

Giotosry— Edward  Hdll,  F.R.& 

Appli^  Mathematics — Robert  Ball,  M.  A 

Botany — "Wyvillb  Thousoit,  LL-D. 

Zo€iogy—^KU%kx  H.  Traqoaib,  M.D. 

iij/rtctf^are— Edmukd  W.  Davy,  M.B.,  M.B.I.A. 

Descriptive  Geometry — ^Thomas  F.  Pigot. 

Mining  and  Minerahgy — J.  P.  O^Rbilly. 
Librarian  und  CaraUir  of  Mnaeunh^AhPBfXSeM  GA0E8,  M.R.LA. 
PakBoniohgieal  DemonHrator—W.  H.  Baily,  P.L.S.,  P.G.8. 
Assistant  Chemist — William  Plunkbtt,  F.CS. 
C^X;— George  C.  Penky. 
iSfecrrfary— FHBDBRiOK.J.  SiDKBY,  LLD,  M.RI.A 
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Thb  Botal  Dublik  Societt  was  originallj  founded  (oeDCOor^ge  bnaliflDdiy, 
Mud  has  firom  ito  flat  institatioD  recMived  latge  govemment  granlB  in  aid  of  its 
4>penitioDs.  It  waa  associated  with  the  BeieDce  and  Aft  Department  in  18M, 
and  the  professorship  of  agricnlturey  for  many  years  attaobed  to  its  operations, 
was  in  1864  transferred  to  the  College  of  Soienoe. 

At  the  dose  .of  1869  there  were  1,364  members.    Its  operations  consisted  of: 

1.  Evening  Meetings  of  the  mambeiB  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  applied 
Sdenoe  and  Art,  .were  held  on  .the  third  llondaj  of  each  month,  which  bad  an 
ATerage  attendance  of  96  pofaopa  at  each  meeting.  The  papers  lead,  and  pro- 
ceedings, were  pablisbed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

2.  Scientific  Lectures  were  deliyered  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  which  were  attended  by  3,714  persons.  The  sub- 
.Qlance  of  the  lecture  ^waa  puhlisbed  in  Ahe  JoimiaL 

3.  The  BokMie  Garden  4ti  (Xmimiwi,  with  fts  expeiimental  gronnds,  its  ex- 
changes and  donations  of  plants,  flowere,  and  seeds,  and  its  Botanical  Mnseum, 
has  been  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  Tislted  by  60,936  per- 
aoos  OD  week-days,. and  112,600  on  Sundays. 

4.  The  JfMMttm  of  Natural  fffstory^^nc^  in  geological,  pekeontological,  min- 
eralogical,  and  zodlogical  oollectiops^was  visited  by  31,9T6  persons,  and  the 
Library  was  consulted  by  18,376  individuals. 

6.  The  Agricuitural  Deparimad  induded  four  exhibitions  :«-<l,)  of  cattle  in 
April;  (2,)  of  horses  in  August;  (3,)  of  sheep  in  September;  and  (4,)  of  fiit 
stock,  poultry,  and  &rm  and  dairy  produce,  in  December,  attended  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  21,184  persons :— encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of  flax:^-the 
Agricultural  linseum,  whioh  was  visited  by  18,600  persons. 

6.  The  Art  Department^  embraced  in  a  School  of  Ar%  which  In  the  day 
classes  was  attended  by  293  students  (64  males  and  229  females),  and  morning 
and  evening  classes  by  242  artisaps  ^214  males  and  28  &BDales),  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  636  students ;  an  annual  and  -competitive  examination  for  prizes ; 
an  exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  a  course  on  anat- 
omy applied  to  art,  which  was  attended  by  806  person& 

7.  The  provincial  lectures,  .and  «the  Juwtruttion  by  a  speoial  professorship  in 
agriculture,  have  been  transferred  to  the  College  of  Science. 

BOTAL  ZOOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Zodlogiccd  ^farden^  which  receives  a  public  grant  of  600L,  from 
payments  of  members  3432.,  and  f\fom  the  sale  of  itckets  at  the  entrance  gate^ 
1,046/.,  was  visited  by  136,062  persons ;  and  the  lectures  and  discussions  on 
comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary  surgery,  were  largely  attended. 

BOTAL  BIBEBNUN  ACADBITT. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  (392),  realized  206Z.  out  of  the 
sale  of  16,001  tickets;  and  the  School  of  Art  was  attended  by  60  students. 
The  Academy  receives  a  speoial  grant  of  3001. 

KUSEUM  OF  IBI8H  INPU8TBT. 

This  Musfilmi  was  ibonded  by  the  government  in  1846,  aud  has  heretofore 
received  an  annual  grant  of  4,386{.,  a  portion  of  which  was  expended  on  seien- 
tiflc  lectures  in  the  large  provincial  towns.  A  portion  has  been  tranafeired  to 
the  Dublin  Sodety,  and  another  portion  to  the  College  of  Sdence. 
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Tbb  nationd  aohool  lyitea  in  which  aeeolar  insorQetkMi  ii  kept  free 
ihmi  whatever  coald  offeod  the  most  susceptible  sectartaniBOi,  had 
proved  so  tueeestfbl  in  difiVuing  a  sound  elementaiy  education  among 
the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  the  woHting  classes  of  Ireland,  that  in 
1845  the  plan  was  extended  so  as  to  provide,  under  government  endow<- 
men^  the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  professional  education  for  the 
sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes-available  to  persons  of  every  de- 
nominatbn.  This  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  Q^ueen's  Col- 
leges at  Belfast^  Cork,  and  Galway— now  combined  and  incorporated 
into  the  QueenVIUnlversity,  the  Senate  or  governing  body  of  which  is 
seated  or  holds  its  meetings  at  Dublin. 

The  entire  system  of  United  Education  has  been  built  up  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State ;  upon  this  high  ground 
their  only  rivalry  has  been  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  common 
work,  and  carry  out  most  efficiently  iu  great  principle.  To  the  Whig 
government  of  Lord  Grey;  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  hieui  the 
courage  to  proclaim  and  put  in  action  that  principle  hy  the  appointment 
of  the  filvt  board  of  commissioners  in  1831 ;  the  charter  which  estab- 
lished the  schools  upon  a'  permanent  basis,  by  constituting  the  commis- 
sioners a  body  corporate,  was  a  measure  of  the  Tory  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1844 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  completion  and  crowning 
of  the  edifice*  by  the  addition  of  the  colleges  was  the  idea  and  enact- 
ment of  Sir  Robert'  Peel,  and  has  been  the  achievement,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Lord  John  Russell  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  February,  1845,  her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  ^  the  policy 
of  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  for  academical  education 
in  Ireland ;  ^'  and  on  the  19th  of  March  thereafter,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  took  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  outline  of  the  ministerial  plan,  both 
for  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  colleges  of  secular  learning  and 
general  instruction,  and  ibr  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  The-' 
oiogical  College  of  Maynooth,  which  had  been  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795,  and  had  been  hitherto  dependent  for  its 
support  only  upon  an  annual  grant  of  very  inadequate  amount  The 
two  measures  thus  simultaneously  announced  and  proposed,  as  in  some 
degree  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  were  both  car- 
ried through  parliament  iu  that  samo  session.  The  Maynooth  endow- 
ment, however,  was  made  to  take  the  lead,  as  if  to  intimate  to  the  ^en- 
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era!  population  of  Ireland— to  what  may  be  more  pecnliarijr  called  the 
nationality  of  the  oountry—that  its  interests  and  fc:elings  were  what  the 
whole  scheme  primarily  had  regard  ta  If  the  pcrtion  of  it  relating  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary  bad  been  defeated,  tbe  other 
portion  of  it  also  would  probably  have  been  withdrawn.  The  May- 
nooth  bill  encountered  a  vehement  opposition,  but  it  was  ultimately 
passed  in  both  Houses  by  great  majorities.  The  measure  lor  establish- 
ing three  secular  colleges  in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religions 
tests  or  creeds,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  commons  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  9th  of  May.  In 
proposing  the  second  rcsading  of  the  bill  on  the  30th,  Sir  James  an- 
nounced certain  alterations  which  ministers  were  disposed  to  make  in 
it,  with  tbe  view  of  affording  iacilities  for  the  theological  instruction  of 
tbe  students  by  clergymen,  or  lecturers,  appointed  for  thai  purpose  by 
the  several  denominations  to  which  they  might  belong.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  an  aibendment  moved  by  Lord  John  Manners  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of 
311  to  4d.  On  the  30th,  when  it  was  in  committee,  a  proposition  from 
Lord  John  Russell  for  making  the  apparatus  of  theological  instruction 
in  tlie  colleges  a  part  of  the  establishment  to  be  founded  and  upheld  by 
the  State,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  117  to  42.  Finally,  on  the  lOtb 
of  July  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  against  an  amendment 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  by  a  majority  of  177  to  126.  In  the  Lords  it 
passed  through  all  its  stages  without  a  diviskm. 

By  this  act,  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  endow  new 
colleges,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,''  the  sum  of 
lOOjOOO/.  was  assigned  out  of  the  oonsolklated  fund  for  purchasing  the 
sites,  and  erecting  and  furnishing  the  buildings,  of  the  three  colleges. 
Her  Majesty  and  her  successors  were  made  visitors,  with  power  to 
appqint,  by  sign  manual,  persons  to  execute  the  office.  The  appout- 
ment  of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  professors,  was  mtnisted  to 
the  Crown,  until  parliament  should  otherwise  determine.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury  were  empowered  to  issue  annually  a  sum  not 
exceeding  7,000/.,  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  other  expenses  in 
each  college;  it  being  moreover  provkled  that  reasonable  fees  might  be 
exacted  from  the  students.  Lecture  rooms  were  directed  to  be  assigned 
for  religious  instruction ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should  be 
alk>wed  to  attend  any  of  the  colleges  unless  he  should  reakle  with  his 
parent  or  guardian,  or  some  near  relation,  or  with  a  tutor  or  roaster  of 
»  boarding-house  licensed  by  the  president,  or  in  a  hall  founded  and 
endowed  for  the  reception  of  students. 

A  president  and  vice-president  for  each  college  were  soon  after  noml 
nated,  and  the  erection  of  the  buildingn  was  begun.  The  other  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  August  1849,  and  the  three  colleges  were  opened  in 
the  end  of  October  following.  An  additional  sum  of  12,000/.  had  shortly 
before  been  granted  by  parliament  for  providing  them  with  libraries 
philosophical  instruments  and  some  other  requisites. 
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Origiiially,  it  wafl  iateaded  that  the  nomber  of  profeMora  io  each  col 
lege,  exclusive  of  the  precideot  and  vtce-preddent,  ahould  not  exceed 
twelve,  and  letters  patent  constituting  them  upon  that  basis  were  passed 
for  each  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  in  December,  1845.  Afterwards 
it  was  determined  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  for  the  present 
to  nineteen,  but  that  it  should  not  at  any  time  exceed  thirty.  The  vice- 
president,  however,  is  also  a  professor.  New  letters  patent  embodying 
that  extended  scheme  were  granted  in  favor  of  each  of  the  three  col- 
leges in  November,  1850. 

Under  the  existing  constitution,  then,  the  body  politic  and  corporate 
of  each  college  consists  of  a  president,  with  a  salary  of  800^.  and  a 
house;  a  vice-president,  with  a  salary  of  500L  and  a  house;  and  pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics^  history  and  English  literature, 
logic  and  metaphysics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  (each  with  a 
salary  of  250L ;)  modem  languages,  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  (each  with  a  salary  of  200^;)  English  law,  jurisprudence  and 
politiccd  economy,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture,  (each  with  a  salary 
of  1501. ;)  the  Celtic  languages,  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  and  midwifery,  (each  with  a  salary  of  1002.) 
There  are  also  attached  to  each  college  a  registrar,  (with  a  salary  of 
200^ ;)  and  a  bursar  and  librarian,  (each  with  a  salary  of  156/.)  A  sum 
of  300/.  annually  is  allowed  for  the  payment  of  porters  and  servants. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  for  salaries  is,  thus,  (deducting  2502.  for 
the  professorship  held  by  the  vice-president,)  5,500/. 

The  remaining  1:500/.  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund 
is  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1850-51  at  Bel- 
fast, are  48  of  24/.  each  to  studenU  of  the  faculty  of  arts;  4  of  20/.  each 
to  students  of  the  (acuity  of  medicine;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  the 
faculty  of  law;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  civil  engineering;  and  4  of 
15/.  each  to  students  of  agriculture;  the  number  being  equally  divided 
in  all  cases  between  students  of  the  lirst  and  students  of  the  second  year. 
The  scholarships  are  all  held  for  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  all  colleges  extends  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms  by  re- 
cesses of  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  The  fees  for  each 
class  vary  from  1/.  to  2/.  10». ;  and  there  is  besides  a  payment  from  each 
matriculated  student  to  the  bursar  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  3/.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  year,  and  2/.  at  the  commencement  of  every 
subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  along  contemplated  that  matriculation  and  attendance 
at  these  colleges,  as  at  similar  institutions  established  by  public  author- 
ity in  our  own  and  other  countries,  should  conduct  to  graduation  both 
in  arts  and  in  every  other  faculty,  except  only  that  of  divinity;  and  all 
the  regulations  and  arrangements  of  the  academic  curiculum  in  each 
have  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a  question  for  a 
considerable  time  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  and 
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other  porpoaea^  eaoh  oolleg6<tihould  be  ettcUdd  into  adMbct  anivemitjr 
or  the  three  cenetilated intooBe  uiiiverairf.  The  hitter pleti haebeea 
adopted)  uodoobtedlf  to  the  plaoing  of  the  new  eetubUehmeoti  hi  »• 
greetly  aaperbr  poeition  to  wbav  they  would  btwe  held  if  they  had  beeo 
lefl  each  to  iVB  pityvfnoial  inaabtion ;  for  it  ooold  never  have  happened 
that  a  mere  B^fkat,  Cork^  isr  Galway  Degree  would  have  carried  the 
aame  weight  with  one  from  the  Q^ueen'a  Uaiveraity  in  Ireland.  The 
letter!  patent;  creating  auoh  an  uAivieraityhave  now  received  the  niyai 
aignature.  HerMajeaty  haa  therein  been  pieaaed  to  declare  that"grai» 
duatea  of  our  aaid  univeraity  ahall  be  fully  poaaeeaed  of  all  auch  rigfala^ 
priviligea,  and  immunitiea  aa  belong  to  pemona  holding  aimiiar  degreea 
granted  them  by  other  univeraitiea,  and  ahall  be*  entitled'  to  whatever 
rank  and  precedent  ia  derived  ih)m  ehnllar  degreea*  granted  by  other 
univeraitiea.'^  The  following  individuala  conatituted  the  government  in 
1851: 

ObaMdbr^Hlf  BiedUner  Gstmn  Wnxuii' FkaBWUOK^  Baa  or  OLAaaBDoif,  KXI« 
K.C.B.  Lord-Lieuteoant  of  Ireland. 
FEa^GRoMaBlif— Hie  Bt.  Hon.  MUere  Brady,  Lord  High  ChMiMUor  of  iKluid. 

Tarn  asMATB. 

HItOtvee  RIebMHJ.  ArcbMthop  ofDabiiii. 
The  Moflt  ReTerena  Arehblthop  Daniel  Mar- 

rar,  D.D, 
The  llicht  Honorable  WlOlam*  Barl  ofRoMe, 

KiP. 
The  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Baroo  Mont- 

eagle,  of  Brandon. 
The  Right   Honorable  Franeta  BUekbomef 

Lord  Chief  Juetice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
The  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Berry  Cusask 

Smith,  Mavter  of  the  Rolls. 
The  Right  Honorable  David  Richard  PI|Dt, 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ejccbeqaer. 


The  RIgM  Honorable  Thomao  W7M. 

Rir  Phillip  Crampton,  Bart. 

The  P^NldeDl  of  the  Qaeea%  CoU^,  Bs^ 

fast,  for  the  time  being. 
The  Pfealdeiit  ofthe  Qtteeo^  OoHege,  Cork, 

for  the  time  being. 
The  President  of  the  Qtieen's  College,  Qal- 

way,  for  the  time  being. 
Richard  Urifflth.  LL.  D. 
DomlBlo  John  Csrr^an,  M.D. 
Captain  Thomas  Asiew  Larcom,  R.E. 
James  Gibson*  Esq.,  BarrlBter>Bt-I«aw. 
£teererory~Robert  Ball,  £sq.|  LL.D. 


Statittbs,  Bt-Laws,  and  RaoirLATioirs. 

The  Queen's  Univeraity,  founded  by  Royal  Charter,  16th  August,  I860,  has  Its  sear,  and 

holda  its  meetings,  In  the  GasUs  of  DubUn,  until  further  ordor,  hy  warrant  of  the  Lord-Lieu* 


The  Chanoellor  and  Senate  ara  a  oorperatioo  under  the  title  of  the  Queeu's  Untrenrity  la 
Iraland ;  may  sue,  and  may  be  sued,  as  a  common  seal,  and  acqutare  property  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  government  ofthe  University  Teats  in  the  Chancellor  and  the  flenats.  The  Ghanoellor 
presides  over  its  meeting*,  and  anthenticales  Its  acts. 

The  Senate  ia  formed  of  the  tlvee  Pfesideniaof  the  Queen^  CoHegee  ibr  tbe  time  being, 
and  certain  other  persons  appointed  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual ;  tn  all  not  to  exceed 
twenty.  Tbe  vice- preaidenu  of  coUegea  may  exerclaelbs  Ainctlooa  of  aeaalon  In  the  abaenee 
of  their  respective  presidents.  Five  members  of  the  Senate  constitute  a  quorum,  the  chair- 
man  having  a  easting  vote. 

A  vice-chancellor  is  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  Senate,  and  when  his  election  Is  approved 
of  by  the  LordLieotenanti  he  Is  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  ftinetlons  of  Chancellor  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter. 

The  Senate.  In  the  absence  of  both  Chancellor  andTloe-Chanoellor,  may  elect  a  chairman 
to  conduct  ordinary  business. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  sebratary  and  such  subordinate  oiBcen  as  may  be  necesaary  for 
dispatch  of  busioeosL 

The  Senate  have  full  power  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  and  regulatlona:  these  being 
approved  by  the  Lord' Lieutenant,  and  aealed  wHh  the  common  aetl,  become  Mndlng  upon 
the  University. 

In  ail  pases  not  provided  for  by  charter,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  shall  act  In  such  mt:^- 
nsr  aa  may  appear  best  culoulsCed  to  promote  the  p«rpoaeeinte«ded  by  theUnivenity» 

Meetings  of  the  Senate  shall  be  convened  by  the  secretary  or  aetiog-aecrietary,  on  tbe 
authority  ofthe  Chnaeellor ;  oi^  In  hia  abseoee,  ofthe  ^ce*Chtmelli>r,  or  ofthe  clialrmu«f 
a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  elected  as  provided  In  the  charter. 

There  ahall  be  stated  meetings  on  the  7th  of  January  and  96th  of  Juns^  In  eaefa  year,  or  on- 
tbe  following  day>  when  eMher  ofthese  daya  shall  fall  on  a  Sunday. 

Ths  Queen's  CoU(«ca  of  Belfost,  Cork,  and  Oalway.areeonstitutsd  Cotleges  ofttaoQuoeaM 
University,  and  theirprofosson  ara  considered  profossora  of  the  Univerahy. 

The  power  of  the  University  Senate  over  the  Colleges  sjctends  only  to  the  regulation  of 
qualifieetion  for  the  oeveral  deoreea. 

The  Queen  reserves  to  herself  and  sncceason  the  office  of  Visilori  with  power  to  appoint 
nthsn  to  exeenU  the  dutlsa 
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Ite  Qbanctltor  or  yio«-ObMMMllor  It  nqulndto  npoM  loaniUy.  totte  lofvULlMttOMl- 
00  the  eondltloo  tod  profreM  of  the  tToittniiy. 

Tbe  OtwaeeUor  and  96amt9  bave  power  lo  <foMd  •  uld  esdow  wliolani1il|«k  pitee%  or  e4ll4* 
bitione,  for  which  funde  majr. be  supplied  bjr  grant  or'dooeiibD,  und^  men  refiilktlotla  •■• 

they  may  think  ^flc  to  iiiaMe,-oot  loCerferiDf  -^■-  *' -^ ^'^  '- "-.—  — 

Qaeen'i  CoUegce.  or  for  matriculation  therein. 


they  may  think  lie  to  iiiaMe,not  locerferinf  with  tlia  cooMba  pretevibed  for  aeUolartt  of 


The  Queen's  UntTeralty  h  empowered  to  grant  degreea  in  vft  medfeina,  or  law%,  tai« 
atudeots  in  the  Queen'e  CoUcvea  who  ahall  have  completed  the  cooraeo  of  educalloa  pr»> 
■cribed  br  the  ordiomncea.  Persona  who  oMaln  these  degrees  shall  be  posMssed  of  all  rtfbur 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  similar  degrees  granted  by  other  unirerstties  or  colleges. 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  have  power  to  admit,  by  special  grace,  graduates  of  other  oal* 
▼anftlea  to  similar  and  equal  degrees  lu  tha  Qtuwn'a  unlvarslty. 

All  degrees  shall  be  gnuited  and  conferred  publicly  in  the  ball  of  the  Univeraity. 

At  ail  meetings  of  the  Senate  to  confer  degrees,  the  members  shall  appear  in  the  ftiU  rotaa* 
they  may  be  entitled  to  wear  in  respect  of  any  degreea  they  may  haveobtamed,  or  ofDcea  they 
may  hold.  Any  member  not  possessed  of  a  degree  or  oflee,  to  wear  the  gown  of  a  master 
of  arts. 

Candidates  for  degraes  shall  wear  the  costume  of  their  collegiate  standing,  and  the  hooda 
of  the  d«rees  sought. 

Candidates  being  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  prealdents  of  their  colleges,  and  the  secre- 
tary having  oertifledthat  their  fees  bav«  been  paid^  and  that  they  hare  duly  paased  the  exam- 
inere,  they  shall  sign  the  roll  of  the  Unlverttty,  when  tha  Chancellor  (or  Vice-Chaaciellor) 
shall  admit  them  to  degrees  In  the  following  manner : 

In  virtue  of  my  antborily  aa  Chancellor  (or  Vlce-OhanaeHbr) I  admit  you (    ■■     ■  ) 


to  the  degree  of  <- 


The  Chancellor  (or  Vlee-ChanceUor)  shall  then  proceed  to  present  publicly  any  exhibltkm' 
or  medal  which  may  have  baen  awarded. 

Skaminera  are  expected  to  attend  the  public  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  preaent  couraes  of  study  reanired by  the  Dolversity  are  prcsorlbed  In  the  < 

which  were  prepared  by  the  presidents  of  the  colleges,  approved  of  by  the  Lord-L 

and  adopted  by  the  Banala  at  ita  flret  meetioiB.    Theae  ordinances  remain  In  forea  nadi 
altered  by  the  Senate ;  such  alterations  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord -Lieutenant.- 

Tile  quallflcatloua  of  candidates  for  degrees  ahall  be  examined  Into  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Senate. 

Each  candidate  Is  required  to  IIU  up,  with  bis  own  hand,  a  certificate  of  his  name,  birth- 
place, age.  and  qualiflcationa 

All  certificates  of  candidates  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  fourteen  days  before  examination. 

The  BmaU  will  receive  ceitiflcaira  of  medical  education  fortwo>thinls  of  the  required 
courses,  from  the  profemors  of  unireraities  and  chartered  bodies,  and  from  schools  and  boa-* 
pitats,  which  have  sought  for  and  obtained  the  recncfiitiao  of  the  Senate:  bat  it  Is  essential 
that  one-third,  at  leant,  of  the  medical  lectures  prescribed  in  the  course  for  toe  degree  of  M.Dn 
be  attended  In  same  one  of  the  Queen's  CollsgM. 

Bxaminationa for  degrees, and  for  scholarshipa  and  prlaeai ahallbe appointed  and  diwsisd 
by  the  Senate,  who  ahall  elect  examiiiera  annually. 

In  no  case  sliall  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  VIeeMPneaidciit  of  a  ooUefs  (liable to  b«! 
called  upon  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  member,)  be  elected  an  examiner. 

The  niarlea  of  examloera  ahall  eommeaoe  from  the  next  qastter-day-  after  eleotlou  • 

Examinations  shall  be  by  printed  papera. 

Baeh  examiner  ahall  be  present  during  the  whole  time  tlMT the  candidates  ara  engaged  ta 
writing  answers  to  the  papers  set  by  him ;  but  If  a  paper  be  set  by  more  than  one  examinen 
the  presence  of  one  examiner  shall  oe  deemed  sufllclent ;  If,  from  unavoidable  necessity,  any' 
examiner  be  unable  to  attend,  thesearetary  shall  be  present 

Bvery  member  of  the  Senate  shall  have  the  right  of  being  present  during  examinations,  but 
only  the  ejDUuioer  specialty  appointed  to  conduct  evamlnitlona  abali  have  the  right  to'pitti 
questions. 

Nb  candidates  shall  be  present  except  these  under  examlnallofe. 

The  examinen  shall  report  to  the  senate  the  result  of  their  examination,  and  shall  delirer 
In  at  the  same  time,  in  seated  packets,  the  answers  to  the  examination  papera  of  the  ciatl 
whkh  they  hayeeeveraUy  esamloed. 

Hie  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  on  the  granting  of  degrees  shall  be  directed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Chancellor  and  Ssaatef  whh  the  approtaalloo  of  the  Lonl*a  CommlsslonenorHtci 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

For  Uieprssem,  the  k»  on  the  dcftrae  of 'M ;D.  has  bean  fixed  at  &,  and  the  lee  on  the  dlploaar 
of  agricufture,  at  2L    Fees  on  other  degrees  are  not  yet  settled. 

The  fees  ara  to  be  carrtedto  the  general  (Vrnd: 

Accounta  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  University  shall  once  In  each  year  be  submitted 
to  the  treasury,  sut»{ect  to  sucti  audit  as  may  be  directed: 

Sie  Bank  of  Iraland  baa  been  appointed  treaoarar. 
yments  shall  be  made  by  drafta  signed  by  the  C^ianceUor  or  Vke-Chancellor,  counter- 
signed  ^  tha  ascmuy; 

Although  ma<^  clamor  has  been  raised  against  the  Queen's  CoUegei^* 

beoaase,  in  the  distraoted-  state  of  Ipelasid  in  relig^buft  matters,  tte 

British^  PavKauMDt  has  at  last  attempted  to  establish  a  plan  of  liberal 

edoeation,  the- special  purpose  and  profession  of  ivhicb  is  to  oommunioatef 

instruetion  in  certain  branches  >  of  humaa  knowledge  to  classes  mkuA 

may  be  composed  of  young  people  bebngwg  to  wiousveligiousdeiMB' 
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inations,  we  believe  there  is  no  gnmnd  for  etlarm,  or  distmst,  for  the 
■afety  of  the  religioua  principles  of  the  students  who  may  resort  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  securitieB  are  provided,  more  protective  and 
and  conservative  than  exist  in  any  other  academic  institution  in  the 
empire,  which  are  open  to  other  than  students  of  one  religious  denom- 
ination. 

At  the  ancient  national  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangements  which  even  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  but  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any  other  creed 
(in  so  far  as  such  dissenting  students  are  admitted  at  all)  lefl  without 
any  spiritual  superintendence  whatever,  but  the  entire  system  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  church  established 
by  law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  church.  Yet,  Roman  Catholics 
generally  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  without 
hesitation  or  scruple  to  the  university  of  Dublin ;  freedom  of  admission 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been  one  of  the  demands  which 
Protestant  dissenters  have  urged  most  clamorously;  and  no  non-con- 
formist community  has  ever  put  forth  an  authoritative  denunciation  of 
either  the  demand  or  the  practice. 

In  the  Scottish  universities  the  professors  are  all  by  law  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Established  Church;  any  seasoning  of  theology,  there- 
fore, that  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  lectures  delivered  by  them,  or 
their  mode  of  teaching,  must  be  Presbyterian ;  it  may  be  Presbyterian 
of  the  strongest  and,  to  all  but  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox, 
of  the  most  offensive  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  at  Edinburg 
and  Glasgow,  there  is  no  religious  superintendence  of  the  students 
whatever.  So  here  is  the  extreme  of  rigor  and  exclusiveness,  combined 
with  the  extreme  of  laxity  and  neglect  Yet  these  universities  are 
attended  by  members  of  all  communions;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
liberality  of  the  system  in  giving  free  admission  to  all  sects  which  any 
body  of  dissenters  has  ever  made  matter  of  complaint 

In  University  College,  London,  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  admis- 
sion for  studenu  of  all  descriptions  as  at  the  Scotch  colleges,  with  the 
same  entire  absence  of  religious  superintendence  as  at  Edinburg  and 
Glasgow;  and  no  rehgious  test  is  applied  to  the  professors  anymore 
than  to  the  students.  Many  religious  fathers  of  all  denominations,  nev- 
ertheless, have  been  accustomed  ever  since  it  was  established  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  learning  at 
University  College. 

In  the  first  place,  every  professor  in  these  Irish  colleges,  upon  enter- 
ing into  office,  signs  a  declaration  promising  and  engaging  Uiat,  in  his 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  dutiei 
connected  with  his  chair,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  ad- 
vancing any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement,  either  derogatory  to 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  relig^ 
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loufl  convictiooa  of  any  portioa  of  his  class  or  aadkooe.  And  it  is  en- 
acted, that,  if  he  shall  in  any  respect  violate  this  engagement,  he  shall 
be  summoned  before  the  College  Council,  where,  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  having  so  transgressed,  he  shall  be  formally  warned  and 
reprimanded  by  the  president;  and  that,  if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  repe- 
tition of  said  or  similar  offense,  the  president  shall  forthwith  suspend 
him  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown  his  removal  from  office.  The  appointments  of  the  professors  are 
all  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  A  triennial  visitation  of 
each  college  is  ordained  to  be  held  during  the  college  session  by  a 
Board  of  Visitors  which  has  ah-eady  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
which  comprises  the  heads  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland. 

But  further,  every  student  is  actually  subjected  to  an  extent  of  relig- 
ious superintendence  such  as  is  enforced  nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  only 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  No  matriculated  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  is  permitted  to  reside  except  with  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian, or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  he  shall  have  been 
committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  who  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  in  a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the 
president  upon  a  certificate,  produced  by  the  person  keeping  it,  of  moral 
and  religious  character  from  his  clergyman  or  minister.  The  relation 
or  friend  to  whose  care  a  student  is  committed  must  in  all  cases  formally 
accept  the  charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct.  Clergymen,  each 
approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  his 
church  or  religious  denomination,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  Deans 
of  Residences,  to  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the 
studenu  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  boarding- 
houses  ;  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  authority  to  visit  such 
boarding-houses  for  the  purpose  of  affi>rding  religious  instruction  to  such 
students,  and  shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  of  the  authorities  of  their  respective  churches, 
^  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religbus  duties  of  . 
.  such  students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship." Finally,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  offenses  in  the  statutes  of 
each  college  for  which  it  is  enacted  that  any  student  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion,  are  the  following :  "  1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for 
divine  worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  his 
parents  or  guardians ;  2.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  relig- 
ious instruction  provided  for  students  of  his  church  or  denomination  in 
the  licensed  boarding-hoase  in  which  he  may  reside." 
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aboat  2,900  fltadwtii  Jrehaid>  had'  but  oli«^  and  evao'  tlua  oae  iraiy  fiom  iti 
coiurtitatioiit  not  ayailable  &r  the  iiatkm  at  laige.  the  reenlt- waa^  that  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  BoiDaD  Catholics  in  Ireland,  about  100  were  receiving  an 
uQiverrfty  edncatkm. 

In  providing  a  renedjr  fi»r  the  evfl  tiraadistinetljr  recoefftied;  three  oourMT 
were  opened  to  the  l^iislatore.  It  might  have  opened  the  emoluments  of  IVin* 
ity  College,  Ehiblin,  to  iJI  classes  of  the  population  wlthont  rdigiotuidlstlnctioii; 
or  again,  it  might  have  Ibondbd  ooll^giM  for  Uie  se^eial  rsiigions  ocmmmnitiee 
which' divids  theooiintiy  amongst  them;  laatl^  It  liad  the  alteroative  of  estab>^ 
lishing  colleges  based  upon  the  principle  of  religious  equality — colleges  which 
should  give  combined  secular  instnatitSon,  aAd  which,  whilst  they  afR>rded 
fadlitiefl  to  the  vsrlons  ministeM  of  the  Christian  fldtii  to  teaeh  their  respective' 
flocks^  shonld'Steadiljr  repudiate  aU  inHarfbrenoe,  fgoaitive  or  negnUvOiWith  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  their  studenta 

To  the  first  two  courses  there  were  insuperable  objectiotls.  Trinity  Coll^^ 
VMM  a  Protestant  foundation^  endowed  for  the  propt^gotioii  of  the  Fmtestant 
fiuth,  and  more  especially  designed  as  a  nunsrj  for  the  dergy  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church  in  Ireland  The  attempt  to  open  its  emoluments  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  not  to  speak  of  the  shock  it  would  have  given  to  the 
senthnent  of  property,  would  have  called  forth  such  a  stDnn  of  Protaatant  feel*^ 
ing  aa  would  have  rendered  it  wholly  impcactioable. 

Not  only  was  the  oombined  system  alone  tenable  in  theory,  but  its  prodigious 
growth  had  shown  its  ^gular  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  oonsideratton  which  mainly  swayed' the  mSndaof  the* Government 
in  its  (avor.  They  are  the  orown  of  aa  edifice  designed  on  the  plan  of  religious 
equality,  and  which  must  not  have  its  symmetry  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
any  thing  heterogeneous  to  its  great  idea. 

The  first  criterion  of  the  suocesaof  the  CoUegos.  is,  of  coorse,  the  number  oC 
students  who  liave  entered-  them.  On  referring  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Queen^s 
University,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  students  who  had  enteied  the 
Queen's  Colleges  from  the  first  session  in  1849-^0  to  March  1859,  amounted  to 
1T80,  of  w4iom  1,205  were  matriculated,  521  non*matriculated<— thatis,  studeulS' 
who  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  and  do  not  pursue  all  tiie 
subjects  included  in  the  university  curriculum,  but  particular  courses  of  in- 
struction which  they  may  select 

The  only  8Ui«  method  of  deterrnhdng^tkequeetfoa  of  iUlure  or  auooess  is  by 
comparison  with  some  matitution,  the  position  of  whioh  is  unchaUenged.  We 
will  take  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  number  of  stadents  who  entered  in 
Dublin  during  the  ten  yeaifi  mentioned  above  was  2,'745.  Hence  tAie  ratio  of 
ihe  avemge  annnal  entmnoee  of  the  institutiona  compared  over  a  period  of  ten. 
rears  is  as'  1*78  to  294.  Such  an  average,  however,  would  do  injustice  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  the  numbers  of  which  are  steadilv  increasing.  Thus  in  the 
year  1858-69, 196  new  students  entered,  while  in  1859^0,  the  number  amounts 
to  207. 

If  fiUlum  can  not  be  predicted  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  soore  of  num* 
bers,  no  more  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  fkiled  in  their  great  object  of  giving 
united  education  to  the  youth  of  the  various  religioiur  persuasions.  In  the  ten 
years,  1849«*69,  tk»  three  great  religious  oommunit&es,  whkih  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  are  tbua  r^resented  among  the  matriculated  students :-« 

Established  Church; 426 

Boman  Oatholifli, .» .,.. U6 

Presbyteriaofl^. . . ... , . , 34a 

While  the  297  students,  Who  have  entered  this  year,  aa  thus* distributed*.— 

Established  Church, 60 

Boman  Catholics, 69 

Presbyterians, 59 

Other  denominations, 19 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reading  these  numbers  is,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  each  case  head  the  list 
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Passing  to  the  quality  of  the  'education  given  in  the  .Queen's  Colleges,  on  thi: 
-score  but  little  needs  be  said  on  their  behalC  The  competence  of  the  professorb 
has,  we  believe,  new  be«n  questioned,  any  more  than  their  seal,  not  only  in 
^maintainips  the  existii^  standard  of  education,  but  in  elevating  it  to  the  highest 
point  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  admit  Nor  have  their  exertions 
been  unrewarded.  Fortunately,  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
We  have  seen  that  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were 
designed  to  be  a  test  of  "  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education, 
which  the  country  provides ;"  and  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  set  will  show 
that  the  examiners  have-not  willingly  let  them  fall  below  Uiis  standard.  The 
.examinations  are  in  effect  framed  on  the  model  of  those  to  which  in  the  univer- 
sities candidates  fpr  the  highest  honors  at  the  close  of  their  undergraduate 
course  are  subjected.  They  supply,  therefore,  a  lair  criterion  of  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  our  educational  institutions.  As  the  universities  bring  into  con- 
course the  youth  of  theh*  affiliated  colleges,  so  these  examinations  introduce  into 
a  still  wider  arena  the  youth  of  the  several  universities.    It  is,  then,  with  just 

{)ride  that  the  Queen's  University  appeals  to  the  lact,  that,  in  this  competition, 
ooking  merely  to  the  number  of  places  obtained,  it  stands  next  in  order  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  !(  however,  we  regard  the 
quality  of  the  answering,  the  result  is  still  more  in  &vor  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. In  the  only  years  in  which  the  Universities  we  have  named  came  into 
conflict,  the  average  .answering  of  the  suooessftd  candidates  from  each  stood  as 
follows: — 

i896.  1857.  18G0. 

Oxford, 1,948  1,983  2,103 

Cambridge,.. 2,063  .2,207  2,020 

Dublin, 2,473  2,082  2,139 

Queen's  Univsrsity, l^B^  2,261  2,160 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  candidates  from  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity stood  first,  in  the  preceding  year  third,  in  the  list  This  is  sufficiently 
.Striking,  but  we  can  not  forbear  commemorating  a  signal  instance  of  success  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  Colleges.  It  will  be  ever  memorable  m  the  annals  of  the 
College  of  Belfast,  that,  while  numbering  not  200  students,  it  bore  away  at  this 
examination,  from  all  our  highest  seats  of  learning,  the  first,  fourth,  and  ninth 
pf  twelve  vacant  places.  So  mucli  for  the  direct  action  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
upon  the  country :  no  less  Important  has  been  their  indirect  influence. 

1.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  chance  coincidence,  that  within  the  last  ten  years, 
nearly  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  changed ;  all 
the  leading  changes  being  approximations  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. Kor  is  it  merely  the  courses  of  study  wluch  have  been  revolutionised ; 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  vastly  increased. 
Professorial  chairs,  which  had  become  almost  sinecures,  have  been  rehabilitated, 
and  raised  by  their  occupants  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness.  Can  wo 
be  mistaken  in  attributing  this  reforming  spirit  to  the  emulation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  or  in  discerning  the  same  influence  in  the  liberality,  which  has  recently 
endowed  scholarships  in  the  same  University  (some  of  them  of  great  value,)  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

2.  Such  has  been  the  silent  reoognition  which  the  ancient  University  of  Ire- 
land has  given  to  her  youthful  sister.  Elsewhere  the  recognition  has  been,  if 
not  more  obvious,  more  avowed.  In  the  year  1866,  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 
University  received  a  letter  from  the  Regius  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  which,  .after  requesting  copies  of  the  University  Examination 
Papers,  as  being  so  admirably  adapted  to  students  of  the  principles  of  law,  |*  that 
I  should  wish  to  make  use  of  them  as  much  as  I  can,"  he  add»«-"  But  it  is  not 
only  in  their  law  papers  that  your  colleges  show  their  merit  and  utility.  The 
whole  system  of  education  pursued  by  you  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so 
good,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  times,  that  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  deQr  all 
opposition." 

3.  Through  them  was  first  discovered  the  wretched  condition  of  intennediate 
education  in  Ireland.  *  *  Universities  without  schools  are  but  castles  in  the 
air. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Queen*8  Univeraity,  on  the  occasion  of  conferring 
degrees  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860,  spoke  as  folknrs : — 

I  have  the  gratifioation  of  being  aUe  to  annoimoe  that  the  number  of  the  stndente 
who  have  pawed  ocur  leveral  examinatioiis  for  the  onrrent  year  exceeds  that  of 
thoM  eo  distingaished  on  any  previous  oocasion,  and  Is  very  mnch  in  advance  of 
that  of  1859,  Uie  laigest  former  number,  that  of  the  year  1858,  having  been 
seventy-six,  while  that  of  1860  amounts  to  eighQT)  and  in  Which  I  find  an  increase 
of  twenty-two  over  the  number  in  the  past  year. 

The  total  number  of  those  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  candidates  for  examin- 
ation at  this  period  was  somewhat  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  bat 
of  these  a  considerable  number  fiuled  to  present  themselves  before  the  examiners, 
and  a  few — nine  in  all — although  coming  forward  for  examination,  have  not  been 
found  by  the  examiners  to  be  sufficiently  qualified.  I  trust  that  on  a  future  occa- 
sion thev  will  appear  before  us  with  &r  better  success.  In  addition  to  the  satia- 
fiBMtion  derived  fh>m  this  increase  in  the  number  of  our  candidates,  I  am  happv  to 
be  able  to  add  that  our  examiners  generally  testify  to  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion being  evinced,  as  well  by  those  who  have  competed  for  special  honors  aa  by 
the  entire  class  of  successful  students.  The  university  honors,  consisting  of 
medals  and  pecuniary  prises,  have  been  attained  by  twenty-five  of  the  students 
present  at  the  examinations,  and  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Ueutenant  has  been 
pleased  to  assent  to  the  request  of  the  senate,  that  he  would  personally  deliver  to 
the  sucoessfiil  candidates  those  gratifying  evidences  of  their  abilities  and  industry. 
Six  graduates  of  other  universities  have  been  admitted  by  the  senate  to  take  cor- 
responding degrees  in  this,  which  will  accordingly  be  conferred  upon  them.  The 
Colleges  were  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  stodenls  in  the  year  1849,  and  it 
ia  only  eight  yean  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen's  Universi^ 
to  confer  degrees  was  held  in  this  hall.  In  the  colleges  the  total  number  of 
matriculated  students,  including  those  of  the  current  collegiate  year,  has  amounted 
to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three :  the  number  of  students  who 
have  not  matriculated,  but  who  have  retorted  to  tne  colleges  for  instruction  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  has  been  five  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  very 
nearly  two  thousand  individuals  have  entered  either  as  matriculated  or  non-matricn- 
lated  students  in,  I  may  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  their  existenoe,  and  the  num- 
bers attending  the  superior  classes  in  the  colleges  in  this  year  is  five  hundred  and 
forty-six.  In  the  University  we  have  in  the  eight  years  of  its  action  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  including  those  presented  to  us  to-day,  the  total 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  ninehr- 
three ;  and  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  fifty-two.  We  have  granted  to  two  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  to  eleven  that  of  Bachelor  in  that  feculty.  The 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  graduates  in  each  of  the  various  degrees  have 
thus  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  University,  while  our  minor  distinctions  of 
diplomas  in  engineering,  law,  and  agricnlture,  have  been  conferred  respectively  on 
forty-seven  students.  In  regard  to  tne  most  important  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
community — perhaps  I  must  rather,  thonsh  reluctantly,  say,  the  most  prominent 
of  their  differences,  that  which  arises  from  tne  varying  forms  of  religious  worship— 
the  number  of  the  collegiate  students  represent  dl  the  ctaaMS  into  which,  in  this 
particular,  our  population  stands  divided.  The  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Covenanters,  the  In- 
dependents, the  Seceders,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends— all  in  greater 
or  leas  proportion,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  relative  numbers  in  each  locality, 
have  had,  and  have,  their  representatives  in  this  common  body  of  associated  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  general  bendit  of  our  collegiate  and  university  system,  as  they 
have  been  freely  offered  to  all  classes  of  our  fellow-MibjectB,  have  by  all  been  thus 
freely  accepted  and  enjoyed. 
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In  1867  a  Rojral  GommWoD,  after  an  examination  into  the  condition  of  the 
oolites,  reported  their  progress  to  be  aatigflictoiy,  notwithstanding  opposing 
causes  still  in  operation,  and  that  while  the7  were  oontributing  a  proportionate 
share  to  the  educated  youth  of  the  countiy,  they  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
association  of  students  of  Yarions  creeds  and  opinions,  were  helping  to  soften 
the  feelings  of  party  antagonism  and  sectarian  animosity,  generating  a 
feeling  of  local  self-reliance^  and  ezdting  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  literature 
and  science  thn>u|^out  the  country  at  large. 

In  1864  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  which  the  ConTOcation  of  the  Uni« 
versity  was  established,  consisting  of  the  Senate,  Secretary,  Professors,  and 
Registered  Graduates  of  two  years*  standing. 

In  1866  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Ooremmenx,  represented  by  Lord  Mayo 
as  Secretary  ibr  Ireland,  after  considerable  correspondence  with  the  Prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  meeting  their  demands 
fi>r  a  Chartered  Uniyersity  governed  and  instructed  by  oiBoers  of  that  church, 
to  give  to  Queen*s  University  a  Supplementary  Charter,  by  which  a  University 
Convocation  was  constituted  of  members  of  all  other  Colleges  which  might  be  in 
affiliation  with  the  University,  in  addition  to  three  Queen's  CoUeges  already  ee* 
tablished.  This  phin  was  defeated,  and  ftt)m  that  time  the  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  have  continued  to  urge  on  Catholics  and  on 
the  government  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Catholic  Universi^. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  on  University  Education  notices  the  condition 
of  these  Institutions  in  1871,  as  follows: 

This  seems  to  be  the  point  in  the  course  of  my  statement  at  which  I  ought 
to  refer  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen's  University.  We  have  looked 
carefully  at  the  state  of  tlie  Queen's  Colleges,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  College  of  Bel&st  is  strongly  and  solidly  founded,  and  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  meet  the  wishes  and  wants  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popular 
tion  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  We  also  think  that  the  College  of  Cork,  although 
not  perhaps  so  solidly  founded  as  Belfast,  although  not  at  any  rate  invested 
with  so  lani;e  a  promise  of  expansion  under  &vorable  drcumstauces,  presento 
what  may  be  caalled  a  very  fair  Parliamentary  case,  fVom  the  number  of  persons 
it  trains,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  that  training.  With  regard  to  Galway 
College,  we  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  whole  number  of 
matricuUted  students  in  1870-1,  the  return  of  which  is  now,  I  believe^  laid  on 
the  table,  was  only  117,  of  whom  half  were  medical  students;  and  I  may  ob- 
serve that,  however  excellent  professional  schools  may  be,  they  are  not  institu- 
tions which  have  the  largest  claims  on  the  tezpayers  of  this  country.  They  are 
rather  in  the  nature  of  self-supporting  institutions.  Education  in  Arts  does  not 
directly  lead,  as  a  general  rule,  to  remuneration ;  but  education  in  Medicine 
will,  I  hope,  always  prove  its  own  reward;  and  the  whole  number  of  students 
in  Arts  in  Galway,  whom  I  point  out  as  the  more  proper  objects  of  a  public 
foundation,  if  public  foundation  there  is  to  be,  is  only  about  30.  However  in- 
vidious it  may  be  to  look  to  pounds  shillings  and  pence  in  these  matters,  and 
although  there  come  fix>m  Galway  a  certain  number  of  very  well-instructed 
men,  even  the  best  article  can  not  be  viewed  without  some  regard  to  the  price, 
and  it  is  only  right  I  should  tell  to  the  House  that  the  charge  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  and  other  expenses  of  Galway  College  amount  to  10,0001  a  year. 
I  have  called  for  an  account  of  the  charge  to  the  Exchequer  of  every  pupil  in 
the  College,  and  the  return  given  me  is  &is : — ^The  cost  per  annum  to  the  pub- 
lic of  every  pupil  is  772. ;  the  cost  of  every  pupil  carried  on  to  a  degree  in  Arte 
is  231^  and  the  cost  of  every  graduate  in  Law — I  confess  I  grudge  this  the 
most,  for  I  know  no  dass  which  can  plead  lees  in  the  way  of  necessity  for  pub- 
lic subvention  than  our  respected  fhends  the  lawyers — ^is  308L  The  medical 
eharge  Is  lower.    We  get  a  doctor,  and  in  almost  every  case,  I  am  happy  to 
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my^  a  srery  effisdent  doctor,  ibr  2&a  STvpr,  tmder  Hwm  'dnrnmstaiioei^  we 
doubt,  and  more  tban doobt,  .whother,  wheatomuoh  bett^rcnetpgeineiitfl  are 
aboat  to  be  made  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  ao  large  a  Bum  of  ^public  money 
ougfat  permanently  to  continue  to  be  supplied  to  the  purpoeea  of  Galway  Gollegew 
I  paaa  on  now  to  the  Queen-s  UniTereity.  The  Queen's  TJniversi^  and  w 
XJoUeges,  as  a  whole, /h»Te  in  my  cpnion  readeiid'gimit  aervice  to  IreUind,  aad 
if  Uiejf^iave  been  prevented,  aa  they  have  been  prevented,  from  doing  a  great 
deal  more  good,  it  has  been  by  an  unhappy  if  not  even  a  strange  oombinatkm 
tif  influences.  I  know  not  whether  any  one  supposes  me  to  be  actuated  by  a 
sentiment  of  either  open  or  latent  ihoatili^  to  the  Queen's  College;  but  this  I 
may  say  that  when:maay  objected  to  !them  I  flpoke  .and -voted  aa  an  inde|iend* 
ent  member  of  Parliament  for  their  foundation  in  1845,  imd  have  never  oeaaed 
to  wish  them  well.  But  now  I  wish  to  do  an  act  of  justice.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  main  cause  of  their  comparattve  failure  has  lain  in  the  operation  of  ec- 
clesiaatioal  influence  fiom -the  Roman  aide.  Thia  infloenoe,  however,  has  been 
.aocepted,  appropriated,  and  made  tiieir  own  by  a  very  large  portion  of  Ibe 
.members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Rut  what  I  wish  to  .point  out,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  point  it  out,  is  this:  The  first  blow,  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
blow,  struck  at  the  Queen's  Colleges,  was  struck  from  that  quarter.  There 
never  was  a  plan,  I  believe,  devised  in  a  spirit  of  more  tender  legard  for  reUgioa 
than  the  plan  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  it  was  framed  by  SirR.  Peel  and  Sir 
J.  Graham ;  and  those  who  will  look  back  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
established  the  Colleges  in  1846  will  see  the  most  distinct  indications  of  their 
-desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  the  State  out  of  the  vortex  of  polemical  diflfer^ 
•jNooes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  utmoat  possible  facilities,  to  all  who 
were  80  disposed,  for  making  direct  prevision  for  instruction  in  religion  within 
the  walls  of  appropriate  buildings  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Col- 
leges themselves.  These  provisions  most  unhappily  proved  abortive;  but  who 
was  it  that  struck  the  first  blow?  On  the  very  night  when  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  R  Peel  or  Sir  J.  Graham,  mv  much  lamented  friend,  Sir  R.  loglis, 
as  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  relt  it  incumbent  on  him  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  his  duty  to  rise  in  his  place  and  denounce  them  as  *a  gigantic  scheme 
of  Godless  education.'  And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  so  far  from  softening  or  withdrawing  tlie  language  he  had  used,  he  felt 
it  a  matter  of  honor  to  repeat  it  and  insist  on  it  After  that  dedaration  ao 
.  made,  it  was  perhaps  not  veiy  etj^  for  the  representative  of  Orthodoxy  in 
Rome  to  accept  as  sufficiently  religious  for  Rome  what  the  representative  of 
Orthodoxy  in  Oxford  had  repudiated  and  condemned  as  not  sufficiently  religions 
for  Oxford.  I  come  now  to  the  Queen's  Uuiversity.  We  regard  its  inflnenee 
•as  unmixedly  good  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  if  we 
succeed  in  reorganizing,  openingL  enlarging,  and  liberally  endowing  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Queen's  University  to 
maintain  a  separate  existence  by  its  side.  Let  me  point  out  these  oonsidexa* 
tions.    In  the  first  place,  H  where  there  are  only  three  colleges,  and  where  the 

r^fessors  of  the  ooUegea  form  the  whole  staff*  of  the  University,  the  Univeni|y 
not  very  strong,  obviously  it  has  nothing  to  spare ;  take  away  one  of  ti»e 
colleges,  and  the  University  will  be  weaker  than  it  was  before.  In  the  nest 
place,  we  must  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  these  colleges  will  have  to 
suffer  more  or  less  from  the  competition  of  an  enlarged  and  effective  University 
of  Dublin,  and  fiiom  the  greater  liberty  which  will  now  be  secured,  especially 
ftr  Roman  Catholics,  in  choosing  the  place  of  their  education.  In  the  tinid 
place,  if  we  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  will  be  excluded  from  those  liberal  endowments 
which  we  hope  will  be  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Dublip. 
And  lastly,  it  will  have  no  share  in  that  great  advantage,  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liamentaiy  representation,  which  the  University  of  Dublin  enjoys,  and  which  I 
'hope  that  University  wiU  alwavs  eqjoy.  For  these  reasons,  and  not  in  any 
penal  sense,  not  believing  that  ^e  institution  is  not  a  benefioial  inatitutioo,  bat 
with  a  view  to  the  vet  greater  adjrant^ge  of  those  who  now  profit  by  its  ssiflt- 
enoe,  we  are  of  opinion  that  It  will  \»  a  wise  course  jf  Parliament  ahoold  be 
diq)osed  to  say  that  the  Queen's  University,  which  was  brought  into  exiatenee 
merely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  GoUegeSy  shall  paaa  over  into  the  laige 
and  remodeled  University  of  Dublin. 
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cmtoMJcnoK. 
Tm  College  of  Belfast  wt8  one  of  the  three  coHe^^es  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1845, '  to  enable  filer  Mi^esty  to  endow  new 
Colleges  for  the  Adyancemeot  of  Learning  in  Ireland^*  and  was  incorpo- 
rated by  letters  patent  December  80, 1846.  The  Professors  were  appointed 
in  August,  1849,  and  students  were  Deceived  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Down  to  1874,  2«500  students  entered,  of  which  number  1,765 
matriculated.  In  the  year  1872^  8  there  were  in  constant  attendance  861 
students  (838  matriculated)  in  the  departments  of  Arts,  Medicine,  Law, 
and  Engineering 

ORGAKIZATIOK  IN   1874. 
p.  flHVLOHAX  Ubniit.  O.O..  hh^^  FrmUmUL 


rlSTS. 
Th*  OiMk  Ii«iif  oagt, Ch«ifai  MtcDooftn,  li..d.,  11.1.4^^ 91 


TiM  Latin  Uiif  nan, WiltUm  Masbit,  m.a 7% 

Bistory  aod  Eof<i«li  UtenUire, Chartet  Duka  Tonfa,  sjl.    Oxon^ Ot^ 

Modern  Lanfuafaa, A.  L.  MeiMnar,  r.H.D.. Ot 


Mathamatiet, John  Puraar,  m.a«  h.kxa., 130 

Natural  Pfailowplij, Jowph  David  Evaratt,  ma.,  d.oa-, 89 

Chamistrr. .TliomaH  Amlrewt,  h.d.,  r  ».a^  M.B4a.,. .  118 

Natural  Hlitorj, Robart  O.  Cunain|hain,  m.o.,  p.L.a., lOS 

Lofficand  MaUphjrtifla, John  Park,  kjl tt 

Civil  Enginaarinf ..- Jainaa  TbooiMiS,  ll.|»^  cb., 3| 

AgrioultuPB, John  P.  Hodfaa,  HJi.,p.c.a., 38 

Aoatomy  and  Physiology,'. Patar  Redfarn,  M.O..  Lood^  p.b.c.b^ 174 

Praetioa  of  Madfaloa, JaaMa  Cuming,  k.d^, flS 

Praetiea  of  Buifsry^ Alazandar  Gordon,  kok, 81 

Materia  Madiea, Jannca  Saaton  Raid,  XJ> S8 

Midwifa7 R.P.  Dill,  M.p 30 

Bafli»h  Law, EeMin  Molynaux,  ▲.« S9 

Joilt|irttdaaoaaiidpQUliaalEoooo«y,..T.£.Cliflb  Lariia,  ll.b^ SS 

If  rAOULTT  OP  ASI& 

The  students  of  the  ooUege  are  either  matriculated  or  non-matriculated.  The 
former  must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  and  attend  the  regular  courses  laid 
down  by  the  Gonncil,  and  give  evidence  of  class  and  final  proficiency  before 
taking  the  regular  degrees.  Non-matriculated  students,  on  paying  the  regu- 
lated class  fees,  and  signing  an  agreement  to  observe  order  and  discipline  in  the 
college,  are  permitted,  without  undergoing  a  preliminaiy  examination,  to  attend 
any  separate  course  or  courses  of  lectures;  but  are  not  permitted  to  become 
candidates  for  scholarships  or  prises^  or  to  eijoy  other  privileges  of  the  matric- 
ulated students. 

Students  intending  to  proceed  to  the  deme  of  B.  A  must  pass  the  matricu- 
lation examination  before  entering  upon  ttieir  college  studies.  This  examina- 
tion is  preacribed  by  the  OoUege  Gouneii,  and  embraces  the  flrat  and  second 
hooks  of  Eudid,  arithmeHc,  the  elementary  rules  of  algebra  and  simple  equa- 
tions, translation  fnm  Iwo  Greek  and  two  Latin  authors,  Latin  prose  composi- 
tions, English  gvammar  and  coooposition,  English  history,  and  the  outlines  of 
ancient  and  modem  geography   Gsndidates  fiv  literaiy  ana  seience  scholaFBb^ 
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of  the  firat  jear  are  examined  in  more  extensiTe  coarses  of  literature  and 
science.  In  1873  the  subjects  prescribed  fi>r  these  literary  scholarBhips  were, 
in  Greek,  four  books  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  portions  Of 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  selections  ftom  Ludan,  with  an  exerdae  in  prose 
composition ;  and  in  Latin,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  six  books  of  the  ^neid  of 
Yirgil,  and  portions  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  with  Latin  prose  composition.  Candi- 
dates had  alBO  to  translate  from  Greek  and  Latin  passages  not  contained  in  the 
prescribed  books.  They  were  also  examined  in  fingttsh  composition,  Roman 
history,  and  the  histories  of  England  and  France,  from  a.d.  1066  to  a.d.  1509. 
The  subjects  prescribed  for  science  scholarsliips  of  the  first  year  embraced  Eu* 
did,  books  1,  2,  3,  i,  and  6,  with  the  definitions  of  tlie  fifth  book,  geometrical 
exercises,  algebra  to  the  end  of  the  quadratic  equations,  including  the  binomial 
theorem,  and  the  firat  principles  of  lograrithms ;  and  plain  trigonometry. 

In  the  firat  session  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  arts  the  students  roust 
attend  lectures  and  examinations  in  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  modem  Ian* 
guages,  and  English.  In  certain  classes  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  instruction  from  some  of  the  students  being  more  advanced  in 
knowledge  than  othere;  but  this  has  been  to  some  extent  obriated  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  senior  scholars.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  general  examination 
k  heki  in  each  class,  whk^  must  be  passed  by  the  student  before  he  is  permitted 
to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  second  year.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
other  yeara  of  the  undergraduate  course. 

As  the  sdtdlanhlps  awarded  after  matriculation  are  tenable  for  one  year  only, 
scholarehip  examinations  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  which 
are  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  the  first  year  of  the  undeigraduate 
course.  These  examinations  embrace  more  extended  courses  of  literature  and 
science  than  those  prescribed  for  the  firat  year's  scholarships.  In  the  second 
sesuon  the  student  is  required  to  attend  a  course  of  logic  and  another  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  together  with  second  courses  of  instruction  on  any  two  of  the 
following  subjects:  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  and  a  Continental  language. 

Students  intending  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  must  present  themselrea 
in  Dublin  for  the  firat  univeraity  examination,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause.  The  subjects  of  this  examination  prescribed  for  1873 
are:  In  Greek,  Euripides— Medea ;  Xenophon — ^Memorebilia,  book  1.  In  Latin. 
Horace— Satires ;  Cicero— Ad  Familiares  I.,  II.,  III.,  with  prose  composition  in 
boti)  languages^  In  modern  languages,  translation  from  two  modern  authors, 
either  F^nch,  German,  or  Italian,  with  an  exercise  ftom  English  into  the  lan- 
guage selected.  In  mathematics,  Eudid,  books  1  to  4,  book  6,  and  definitions 
of  fifth  book,  arithmetic,  algebra  to  the  end  of  quadratic  equations,  together 
with  the  binomial  theorem,  geometrical  and  arithmetical  progression,  the  nature 
and  use  of  logarithms,  and  place  trigonometry  to  the  end  of  the  solution  of 
triangles.  In  mathematical  pliysics,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  and  ele- 
ments of  astronomy.  Candidates  for  honora  at  the  same  examination  are 
required  to  answer  in  formal  logic  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  of  the  past  course ; 
and  are  examined  in  a  more  extended  course  of  Hcerature  or  sdence. 

For  the  tliird  session,  tlra  following  subjects  are  prescribed:  1,  English  litera- 
ture; 2,  metapliysios,  or  history,  or  political  economy;  3,  chemistry;  4,  zoology 
or  botany.  Students  are  at  the  same  time  not' obliged  to  adhere  strictly  to 
this  courae,  but  are  permitted  to  substitute  for  any  one  or  two  of  the  above 
subjects,  honor  courses  on  subjects  taught  in  the  undergraduate  course.  This 
permission  is  largely  used,  and  many  honor  courses  are  delivered. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  third  year  students  are  permitted  to  present  themselves  for 
the  final  degree  examination  at  the  Queen^s  University.  Any  badidor  of  arts 
of  one  year's  standing  may  offer  himsdf  for  examinatioD. 

XKDICAL   DKPABTMSNT. 

The  medical  studenta  of  this  College  pass  through  a  rigorous  training  before 
they  can  acquire  the  degree  of  M.D.  flrom  the  Queen's  University.  In  tlie  ma- 
triculation examination  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  history,  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, two  books  of  Eudid,  ko^  is  required,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  several 
triaJa  have  to  be  made  before  a  luffident  standard  is  attained. 
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Mmny  of  the  sobjects  of  the  medical  coarse  aenre  also  as  means  of  mental 
training: — for  instance,  the  attendanoe  on  lectures  and  examinations  on  the 
subjects  of  ICodera  Languages,  Experimental  Physios,  Botaqy,  Zoology,  and 
Chemistiy,  and  the  University  test  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  are  such  as  is 
generaily  admitted,  it  is  deeinble  to  add  to  the  required  study  of  Classics  and 
Mathematics  fbr  Arte  degrees. 

Thus  eveiy  medical  undeigraduate  must  submit  to  an  efficient  tnuning  in  non- 
professional subjects.  He  is  guided  during  bis  proper  medical  studies  by  the 
ordinary  curriculum  of  study,  but  in  addition  be  almost  unifbfmly  extends  hia 
study  of  many  of  these  subjects,  as  a  ^Umoe  at  the  numbere  attending  the 
classes  on  different  subjects  will  show.  The  fiict  that  mai^  of  the  professors 
are  also  University  examiners,  enables  them  to  secure  much  greater  devotion 
to  the  subjects  of  study,  and  to  exact  a  mudi  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
each  than  could  possibly  be  required  by  examiners  uoacquamted  with  the 
character  of  the  training  through  which  each  candidate  for  a  degree  had  passed. 

The  attendance  at  classes  is  recorded  daily  in  roll-books  whidi  are  regularly 
inspected  by  the  College  Council;  explanation  is  required  of  every  absence 
ftom  a  class,  and  the  required  certificates  are  withheld  whenever  the  attendanoe 
has  been  so  defident  as  to  have  imperiled  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
any  subject  of  study.  The  University  examinations  are  conducted,  in  the  most 
practical  and  laborious  manner  in  dissecting-rooms,  hospitals,  Ac,  and  every  se- 
curity is  thus  given  that  none  but  well  qualified  csjwlidates  ere  presented  ftr 
graduation. 

SVOmEBZNQ  DEPABTIIENT. 

The  regular  ordiaaiy  course  for  students  of  CivQ  Enginocring  hi  this  College 
extends  over  three  sessions,  and  includes  attendance  on  Mathematic,  Experi- 
mental and  llatheraatical  Physks,  Chemistry;  a  course  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Physical  Geography,  and  Modem  Languages,  .especially  French,  together 
with  the  various  courses  conducted  by  the  ifofessor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
which  may  be  thus  sketched  out: — 1.  Geometrical  Drawug,  including  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  accurate  representation  on  fiat  suriaoiEs  of  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  soUd  objecte,  and  induding  the  art  of  per^Mctive,  together  with 
practical  drawing,  especially  in  relation  to  eogioeering  and  andiitectaral  sub- 
jectsL  2.  Surveying^  Leveling,  and  Mensuratioo,  including  various  operations 
of  field  work  in  measuring  over  the  surface  ci  land,  and^  cfflee  work  in  map- 
ping, drawing,  and  calculating,  in  connection  with  such  measurements.  3.  A 
course  of  teaching  planned  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  stage  of  advancement  at 
whksh  students  arrive  in  the  third  year  of  their  ooUegiate  attendance,  and 
adapted  to  constitute  an  introduction  to,  or  a  scientific  foundatwn  for  many  of 
the  chief  sul^ts  of  study  whKh  are  necessary  or  useiil  to  the  civil  or  mechan- 
ical engineer;  to  the  architect,  and  to  many  other  dasMs  of  artificers  and  prac- 
tical men.  Of  these  it  may  suffice  to  mentions-Strength  and  elastidty  of 
materials  and  structures,  bridges  of  various  kinds,  ornamental  architecture, 
theory  of  hydraulics,  and  its  applicatk»  in  practical  water-works,  and  subjects 
more  particularly  relating  to  mechank»l  engineering.  The  students  sre  en- 
gaged in  practical  work  in  the  drawing  daas-room  during  their  three  entire 
sessfons  of  attendance;  most  of  them  work  very  diligently  there,  and  many 
attain  to  profidencgr  ao  as  to  be  well  prepared  for  dokig  good  service  in  offices, 
and  otlierwise  in  engineering  business  at  onoe  on  leaving  coU^re.  Many  of  the 
engineering  students  too,  in  additfon  to  carrying  out  their  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  have  been  very  assklttoua  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  practical  chemistry  by  workii^  in  the  laboratorv  under  his  direc- 
tion, where  they  learn  tlie  methods  of  analyzing  ores  and  other  m|nerala,  and 
acquire  practice  in  diemical  manipulatwn. 

DIEPAXmEXT  or  EXBUBH  L4W. 

The  ProibsBor  of  English  Law,  In  conducting  his  department,  has  constantly 
kept  in  view  the  object  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
recommending  the  foundatfon  of  Chain  in  Law  in  connectfon  with  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  whidi,  as  they  stated  in  their  Report  on  Legal  Education,  was  not 
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merely  to  prepare  cujuHdates  for  th»  Baf,  and  for  tbe  pipfcmoo  of  attocDe^  and 
solicitor,  but  to  raiae' tbe  atandard  of  legfl  kttaLiiQ^ii.ta  anjoDgat  local  practition- 
era,  and  e8]>ecially  to  provide  opportoQlti^ea  of  le^  education  to  <(aaUgr  persona 
intended  to  fill  i^dnupiatratiTe  aii^nationa  no^  sjtnctlj  legpal— a  pohsj  which  baa 
beeq  since  followed  up  by  tt^  legislature  Qoi^rriiyg  priyilegea,  bj  way  of  in- 
ducement, on  candidates  for  the  profession  of  attorney  and  solicitor|  who  shaH 
avail  themselves  of  theae  Schools  of  LaiT- 

The  lectures  are  made  auxiliaiy  to  tbo  cotempoiai|eous  studifw  dijnscted,  and 
are  aocompianied  by  Interrogation,  independent  of  tbe  general  examination  and 
that  for  honors.  Such  bodcs^  cases,  and  decisions  and  portions  of  treatiaea  are 
pointed  out  for  reading  as  are  consic^red  by  the  Professor  most  useful  in  elud- 
dating  a  branch  df  learning  which  is  scarcely  fnmisbed  with  books  exclusively 
intended  for  iustructioq;  apd  no  efforts  bave  been  spared  to  point  out  the  peca- 
liarities  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  whether  proceeding  frpm  statutes  or  inh|9reut 
diversity  of  practice,  or  to  direct  attention  to  the  recent  dianges  Fbicb  have 
been  introduced  ipto  the  course  of  prpceedure. 

DKPARTICENT  01*  POLITICAL  SCONOMT. 

The  Fh)fe8Bor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  fills  ii^  reaUty  two  dif- 
tinct  and  important  Chairs,  in  the  two  distinct  Faculties  oJT  Law  and  Arts.  As 
Professor  or  Jurisprudence,  be  lectures,  teaches,  and  examines  in  the  general 
philosophy  and  history  of  law,  in  Romap  Law,  and  in  Constitutional  and  Inter- 
national Law.  As  Professor  of  Political  fioonomy,  he  lectures,  teaches,  and 
examines  Arts'  students  in  that  great  subject.  His  instruction  in  Jurisprudence 
has  the  twofold  purpose  and  result  of  teaching  legal  philosophy  and  hiatory, 
both  as  a  branch  of  higher  Unlveisilj  education,  and  as  a  pr^«ration  for  the 
legal  profossion. 

President  Henry  ooneludes  by  recoitiing  '  his  abiding  and  andimiDished 
testimony  in  &Tor  of  a  thorough  trailing  in  tbe  common  branches,  and 
qt  a  Ignited,  secular,  and  separate  n&ligious  instroction.' 

What  are  caUed  the  common  brancbea  are,  very  often,  uncommon  ones ;  and, 
when  a  student  is  deficient  in  the  Icuowledge  of  En^h,  history,  arithmetic^ 
geography,  and  of  some  power  of  composition,  need  I  say  that,  brought  to  en- 
counter science  and  literature,  as  they  must  now  be  taught,  he  is  left  to  battle 
afresh  with  the  elementary  means,  when  these  should  be  at  his  easy  disposal, 
both  for  the  understanding  and  the  reoording  of  knowledge.  Competitive  ex- 
aminations may  apply  to  &e  few  who  enter  into  them,  for  places  under  tbe  civil 
service,  through  the  governmental  nUes;  but  tbe  spirit  of  competition  has  al- 
tered moro  laiigely  than  ever  into  every  profession  and  walk  of  Hfe ;  and  that 
parent  does  great  injustice  to  his  son,  and  mars  his  ultimate  prospects,  who 
hurries  him,  prematurely,  from  school  to  college,  and  flt>m  ooU^^e  to  his  callings 
in  the  one  case,  unprepared  for  studies,  which  leave  on  the  judgment  or  mem- 
ory, no  discriminating  or  abiding  principles,  and,  in  tbe  other,  little  special 
qualification  for  distinction  or  ultimate  snocess.  In  many  cases,  sn  additfonal 
year,  devoted  to  the  laying  of  scholastic  foundations,  would  insure  greater  col- 
legiate advantage,  and,  in  tlie  end,  higher  personal  gain. 

Regarding  united  education  I  trust  the  time  will  never  oome  when  sdeoos 
sludl  cease  to  congregate  within  the  peaceful  walls  of  our  colleges,  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  professors,  and  students  of  various  creeds  and  denominations^ 
each,  without  the  slightest  compromise  of  religious  ikith,  or  principle,  conceding 
to  others  what  he  cUums  in  this  regard  for  himself,  all  taught  to  respect  one 
another  as  men  and  as  citizens  of  the  same  state,  uniting  zealously  for  the  com- 
mon advantage,  and  learning  those  lessons  of  courtesy  and  good- will,  which  lay 
a  solid  basis  for  future  co-operation,  in  the  varied  walks  of  public^  profeeslakai, 
and  social  life.  This  firm  maintenance  of  tbe  right  of  individual  fiiith,  and  this 
spirit  of  harmonious  action,  exercised  in  the  promotion  both  of  personal  and 
public  benefit,  are  equally  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  Statist  whioh  has 
committed  to  this  College  its  high  and  beneficent  miasioii,  and  it  is  right  that 
all  its  authorities  should  preserve  inyk>late  the  Audamental  principliM  of  its 
foundation. 
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Hiftory  «ii4  Englnh  Literatui«,;.;....G«ocf8  P%  AmMtroiM,  «.<• 

iKif ie  ud  Meupliytioi, ;;....... G«or|e  Sidpey  ReAdTKa. 

Chenktrr ;..; Batwttil fl^m^n,  b.a.,  ■.il, f .m i 

|<fator«l  HiftQnr.T,, ; JotB|ih  Bmv  GratM,  ajk.,  m.d^ K. 

G«olofy  and  MinanJogy, Robert  HsrROMt,  r Jt.M.L.  and  Sn 


Qunv^B  CkuxiGi,  Cobk,  was  incorporated  under  the  name  and  style 
of  The  Prmdm^t  and  Friifmon  &/  Queen't  (JoUeffe,  Chrh,  Dee.  80^1845, 
and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  80th  of  Oct,  1849. 
Down  to  1874  there  had  been  a  registered  attendilnc^  of  2^000  students^ 
of  which  number  1,800  were  matriculated. 

cottfiauTi  sTAiT  or  18*73-4 

IVMtdrat— William  K.  Bulutam,  fh.d.,  m.sxa. 
FiM-AvMdtel-^otf  ■  RtaLL,  Lt.B. 

GfMk  Lanfiiaf«i John  Ryall,  ll.d. 

Latin  Languagi, BnnMtl  Lewit,  x.An ''t^A. 

ii*iiin«AH..>.  iCbaflM  NivetmiJL.,  Fallow  «r  Trio.  Coi, 

Natuf  at  PhiioMpbT, . : John  £iyiaiid,  m.a. 

Hiftory  and  Englnli  Liten[tUTa,;.;....G«ocf8  P%  AnMAroiM,  «.<• 
-  '""     fRea«irica. 

,  1C.R.I.A. 
»,  -    ., «,!'.«.■. 

HodernLanraagMr,..,....,.,.. Raymood do  Vorieoar,  ■.▲., 

Joibpradoneoand  Polfticd  EmMKMiiy...Riehaid  Bornor  llilK  xjl.  .   . 

Enflnh  Law, Mark  &  O^SfaaugfanoHy,  m.K4^a.«  rJU«4.. 

Aoatomy  and  Phytiotogy,. J.  Honry  CortwCt,  m.Dm  lji.c^ J. 

HedietDO. Denis  C  O'Connor,  bjl^  ■  p. 

Bargory,. .;....; Wm.  It.  Tanner,  it  J>.,  r.  and  t.A.cJ4.      , 

tiateria  Mediea, ....,.....:. Pureell  O^Leary,  b.  m.  l^  va^  M.11.,  r.B.a. 

MJdwifefy, ...: ;..; Joefaua  R.  Harvey,  B.A.,  MD. 

yt^ir^i   i„-«.„-™u«*.  i  Mark  Cyahanghneiiy,  ICWJL^  r.a.«.t. 

Medical  JaiitpnideMe }  Paieen  OTuSy,  b.  i..  i^  kZ  n-m  Mi. 

Enfinoarii^, ;...«:;....^.- Aleiander  Jaok,  iLA. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  1879^  was  260,  distributed  in : 

Faenky  af  Arte, S4— tfatricniated, ....i.    SB  * 

Uw, 7-         •*  7 

-  Medrohie. ntJt-        •<  154 

**  Bi«ioeerinff, 19—        **  IS 

Of  the  MatriciDdsied  Students,  there  were  116  Roman  OathoHcSj  110 
Episcopal,  10  Pr^byte^iaiK^  2  otbei*  denomfnatiohSL 

SCHOLARSHIPS,   BZHmmOKS,  AVD  PBEEBS. 

The  Council  disposes  of 

ao  JonCoi^  fiel(DlllfAl|»-^aroe  X94— la  Faeuky  of  Ait^ 
S     **  *  **.       SS-ihSehooforBDnnesrloB. 

S     »  f  f*       S^inFaeoHyofMedietoe. 

i     '^  -  ^*       $-in  Faeahy  of  Lav. 

7  Senior  0eholan»pk       '^       40— in  Faculty  of  Am. 
1     **  «*  •*       dO-fn  Faculty  of  Lav. 

3  Ezhibltiooi  '*       V  for  3  years. 

3       do.  *•       15for3     " 

S       do.      ....     "       16  for  3    *• 
S  Prises  in  English  Prise  Coapositioo. 
t    **         Gieet  or  Latin         " 
S  Ealiibitlons  in  Faeahy  of  Medicine,  vatiie  of  jCSQl 
S       do  flekooi  of  Engineering.  *'         XSQL 

From  the  Finandaf  Stafitti'edt  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1874,  it  appears 
that  the  GoUege  receited  9,6371  fer  the  entire  ^orPof  the  year.  Of  this  sum 
aU  but  812.  48.  (fbr  OoIIeig^e  Fees  and  Finte)  was  from  the  Government 

The  expenditures  ir&te,  ^ilaties  4,910/L;  for  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and 
Prizes  1,27221;  for  Library  1802.:  for  Apparatus,  Ac,  lA&l;  fbr  Museum  and 
Botanic  Garden  4781;  Printing,  ^  I3Ii 
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QUEEirS  COLLEGE,   QALWAY. 


QuBXR^s  OoLLBOB^  Galwat,  wss  foQiided  Dec.  90, 1845,  opened  for  sta- 
dents  Oct  80, 1849,  and  down  to  1874  bad  receired  1,371  admifl6ion& 
Of  these  1,150  matriculated.  The  mixed  character  of  the  attendance  is 
shown  hj  the  record— 670  Roman  Catholics,  420  Establisbed  Church, 
270  Preshyterians,  29  Wesleyans,  17  Independents,  9  other  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Organization  with  Faculties,  and  the  Curricnlom  as  to  Studies  and 
Terms  is  suhstaotiaDy  the  same  as  at  Belfast  and  Cork.  The  following 
table  exhibits: 

Greek D'Aray  W.  TlMmpMn,  m.a, 96 SS3 

lAtin, TboDMt  Msfoire,  u..d^ 36 SSS 

MatiMinatic*, Geo^  Jobnttoa  ABman,  I.L.D., 44 906 

Natural  PhtkMophjt. Arthur  L.  Gnrtia,  li^d., 61 U6 

"^^Sg^-gV^J^^-JTho-a.  W.  MofbCl.  fcLji 66 SR 

Chemistry, Thomas  B.  Rowney.  »b.1>., 61 84 

Nataial  History ^cT&i^/.f^tlVl^.™.^^^^^^^^  j  "  ^ ^ 

MinermrMy  and  G«>Ii«y, ....  Wm.  King.  D.  Scu.'.'.V.'.'.'.V.* .V.'.*.' ! .'  1. ! ! . . 

Modem  LaiiffuaK«a, Cbarlee  Ceisler,  VB.O., 84 VJ 

Jonspnid.aiMlPolit.£eoo.,..WiBiaroLu|ilon,  M.A., 8 lit 

Eoglish  Law William  B,  Campion,  «.c., 9 77 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,... John  Cblafld,  m.d.,  r.R.a., 78 176 

Practioeof  Medicine, Nicholas  Colaban,  m-d.,  r.R.Sn  E^in., 91 36 

Practice  of  Surgery, James  V.  Brown,  it.iK,  l.r.c.8  l^ 91 48 

Materia Medioa, JoaepbP.  I^re.  m.d.,  m.c.h.,. 31 66 

Midwifery j*'8Sl1w;!^r/;.":;"!7.r.*!:.^^^    " ^ 

Ciril  Engineeryig, Edward  Townsend,  m^ 16 348 

Medical  Jarisprwleooe, Joseph  P.  Pyc^  ii.D.»  h.cb., 31 99 

The  President  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1878-74  remarics : 

What  we,  who  have  been  intmsted  by  your  Majesty  with  the  adlniDistratioD 
of  this  CoUege,  have  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  down  to  the  present  loDged 
for  has  been — ^Rbst;  the  opportunity  of  patiently  and  silently  endeayoring  to 
develop  the  institution,  and  attract  round  it  the  sympathies  of  a  people  whose 
history  and  traditions  prore  them  to  have  been  erer  dcTOted  to  the  attainment 
of  learning. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  sstisiaction  to  myself  and  the  Professors,  who 
hare  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  lace  of  a  most  Tigorous  opposition, 
struggled  with  me  to  plant  in  this  remote  part  of  your  dommions  an  institution 
which  should  be  at  once  a  center  of  enlightenment  and  of  loyalty  to  your  Maj- 
esty, to  know  that  our  efforts  hare  not  been  in  vain,  but  that  dbey  have  been 
recognized  and  approved  by  most  eminent  and  influential  men  of  all  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

We  append  extracts  from  the  Debate  oo  Mr.  Gladstone's  UniTersity 
BiU  for  Ireland,  in  whidi  the  Premier's  remarks  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  success  of  this  College,  are  answered. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfitir  (late  Postmaster-General).  The  ^ase  mast  be  a  strong  one 
to  juatiQr  the  extinction  of  ^college  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. At  present  you  have  Dublin  CoQege  for  the  East,  Gortc  for  the  South, 
and  Belfast  for  the  Korth  of  Ireland,  but  if  you  suppress  Galway  College,  the 
whole  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  left  destitute  of  means  of  higher  culture  for  its 
population.    There  is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  such  a  college  is  more  import- 
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ant  In  Munster  and  Ulater  the  populations  are  much  larger  and  wealthier 
than  in  Connaught,  and  the  towns  of  Belfast  and  Cork  are  flourishing  from  their 
commercial  enterprise.  In  Connaught»  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  little 
town  of  Galwaj,  with  13,000  inhabitants,  maintaining  with  singular  yigor  its 
Ck)llege.  Galway  has  decreased  in  population  in  twenty  years  by  10,000  per- 
sons, and  yet  its  College  has  not  decreased,  for  in  1861  it  had  144  students,  and 
in  1871  it  had  still  141.  Small  as  this  number  may  appear,  it  is  laijger  than  any 
of  the  seventeen  coUeges  in  Cambridge,  with  two  exceptions,  Trinity  and  St 
John's.  I  will  not  foUow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  into  the  money  appraise- 
ment of  each  student,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  attach  much  importance 
to  that  line  of  argument  He  would  far  more  willingly  rest  the  question  upon 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  than  upon  its  quantity  or  its  cost  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done,  there  is  no  question  that  Galway  at  present  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  three  colleges.  At  the  last  University  examination,  out  of  fif- 
teen first-class  honors  awarded  to  the  three  colleges,  Galway — the  smallest 
numerically — won  no  less  than  seven.  In  competitions  for  the  public  service, 
Galway  College  has  always  held  a  conspicuous  place.  I  have  therefore  shown 
that,  while  educationally  Galway  College  is  a  decided  success,  numerically  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  failure.  But  it  is  chieflv  because  it  has  thoroughly 
fulfilled  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  I  plead  for  Galway.  Our  intention 
was  to  found  colleges  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  might  study  irrespect- 
ive of  their  religious  creeds.  Belfast  has  scarcely  succeeded  in  this  point  of 
view,  for  out  of  368  students,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  only  nineteen  have 
been  Roman  Catholics.  But  with  Cork  and  Galway  the  principle  of  united 
education  has  flourished.  Out  of  1,536  Roman  Catholics  who  have  entered 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  nearly  1,400  were  in  the  colleges 
of  Galway  and  Cork.  It  is  true  that  Galway  and  Cork  are  much  disliked  by  the 
clerical  party  in  Ireland,  yet  that  is  not  because  Roman  Catholics  do  not  fre- 
quent them,  but  because  they  do. 

Sir  William  V.  Harcourt  (late  Solicitor-GkneraL) — Some  years  ago  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli,)  had  an  original 
theory  on  the  ^ibject  of  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  were  due 
to  a  moist  climate  and  a  melancholy  ocean.  Well,  Galway  was  the  headquart- 
ers of  moisture,  and  It  was  washed  all  along  its  shores  by  a  moat  melancholy 
ocean.  Therefore,  it  had  need  of  all  the  consolations  of  philosopliy  which 
Boethius  or  any  body  else  could  aCTord.  Why,  then,  extinguish  the  glimmering 
light  of  Galway?  The  observations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  night,  depreciating  the  character  of  the  Queen^s  CoUeges  in  Ireland,  were 
somewhat  leas  than  just,  and  certainly  much  less  than  generous;  for,  consider- 
ing the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been  maintained,  these 
colleges  deserved  a  sympathy  and  support  He  never  could  understand  the 
test  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government  applied  to 
the  College  of  Galway  when  he  excluded  from  his  consideration  the  gfraduates 
in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  an- 
swered conclusively  by  his  hon.  and  learned  fKend,  the  member  for  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,)  who  said  there  must  be  in  a  poor  countiy 
a  number  of  professional  men  who  lived  by  their  professional  exertions.  Per- 
haps Galway  required  a  veiy  largd  supply  of  medical  men,  and  certainly  with 
regard  to  law,  that,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  superfluous  article  there. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  might  as  well  pro- 
pose to  extinguish  the  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Galway  in  order  to  please 
the  Ultramontane  wreckers  of  that  country.  Certainly  the  House  would  never 
consent  to  extinguish  the  light  of  Galway. 

Professor  Fawcett — He  protested  against  the  whole  system  of  estimating  the 
utility  of  the  system  as  an  auctioneer,  a  salesman,  or  an  appraiser  would  esti- 
mate it;  and  we  could  have  little  expected  such  a  mode  of  appraising  results 
from  a  Prime  Minister  who,  above  all  others,  was  distinguished  for  his  high  cul- 
ture and  his  great  schohirship.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  upon 
this  plan,  where  was  he  gomg  to  stop?  If  Galway  College  were  to  be  abol- 
ished, why  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  few  hours  afterwards  recommend  Her 
Majesty  to  fill  up  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford? 
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Wbftt  was  the  jostificaiion  of  ntaoy  of  the  oollogea  in  the  riffht  hon.  g0ntleid«n*i 
own  Uniyerai^  7  Last  tfenfon  fleTent^r-flve  studenta  entered  at  Galway  College, 
which  had  an  inootne  of  10,0001  a  year.  M  Magdale9  College  onlj  twenty- 
fire  atodenta  matriculated,  and  its  revenOea  wete  said  to  be  40,0001  a  year. 
The  atrithmetical  argument,  therefore,  in  fiivor  of  abolisbin^  Magdalen  College 
was  twelve  times  as  strong  as  it  was  in  favor  of  aboKshing  Galway  College. 
But  take  the  very  college  of  which  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  was  so  distinguished 
a  member.  The  average  matrieulatioos  at  Christ  Cbnrdi  were  seventy  a  year. 
This  was  about  the  number  matriculated  at  Galway.  But  compare  the  revenuee 
of  the  two  Colleges  I  KJ  then,  the  ariihttietical  argument  were  pressed  to  a 
logical  conchinon,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  Would  arrive  at  some  very  awkward 
r^oHs.  To  prove  the  necessity  of  destroying  Queen's  College,  Galway,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  laid  down  the  extraordinary  doctrine  that  no  one  was  to 
be  considered  a  University  student  unless  he  was  a  student  in  arts;  and  he 
added  that  every  body  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  Universities  would  indorse 
this  opinion.  Now  he  (Mr.  Fawoett)  emphatically  denied  the  assertion,  and 
most  University  authorities  would  confirm  his  statement.  If  the  Premier's 
opinion  was  well  founded,  what  became  of  the  4,000  Scotch  students  on  whom 
he  dwelt  so  much?  They  were  not  ail  students  in  arts.  As  he  was  informed, 
at  least  one-half  of  them  were  professional  students.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to  ti^e  whole  current 
of  University  reform. 

When  the  House  oonsidered  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  and  the  threats  of  constant  Parlia- 
mentary interference,  instead  of  these  colleges  being  a  fiulure,  it  proved  that  a 
strong  desire  was  really  felt  by  the  Irish  people  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  united  education.  What  do  we  find  upon  looking  back  a  fow  years.  The 
figures  quoted  by  the  right  hoc.  gentleman  proved  that  up  to  1865  these  col- 
leges were  in  a  state  of  progress — ftY>m  that  year  they  began  to  decline.  WaS 
,  this  an  accidental  circumstance  7  In  1865  began  the  policy  of  denouncing  these 
colleges.  In  1865  Archbishop  Cullen  said  that  those  parents  and  guardians 
who  permitted  their  children  to  attend  these  colleges  were  unworthy  of  the  sac- 
raments of  the  Church,  and  should  be  excluded  ttom  them.  Just  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Derry,  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  declared  that  those  fathers  and  mothers 
who  persisted  in  sending  their  children  to  receive  this  kind  of  education  disre- 
gard^ the  warnings,  entreaties,  and  decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
that  those  who  were  guilty  of  jsuch  conduct  should  be  deprived  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
raments and  the  Eucharist.^  Was  there  ever  a  more  cruel,  oowanUy — ^he  would 
even  say  a  more  inhuman^denundation  ever  uttered  ?  Why,  this  bishop  could 
not  have  used  stronger  language  If  these  parents  had  been  sending  a  daughter 
to  prostitution,  or  a  son  to  some  sink  of  vice. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauriee. — ^He  wished  to  remind  the  House  of  the  history  of 
Galway  College.  It  was  planted  now  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  poor  district, 
and  on  a  soil  inhospitable  to  learning.  The  town  in  which  it  was  established  had 
dwindled  away,  owing  to  commercial  reasons,  and  before  many  years  a  rival  es- 
tablishment was  set  up  in  its  immediate  proximity,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  thwarting  its  labor  and  impeding  its  progress.  Meanwhile  flx>m  Synod  after 
Synod  went  forth  decree  after  decree  fulminating  spiritual  penalties  of  the  most 
atrocious  character  against  the  students  and  the  parents  of  the  students  who 
were  receiving  theh*  education  within  its  walls.  It  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, but  its  foundations  Were  planted  on  the  rock;  it  was  called  a  Godless  Col- 
lege, but  it  held  to  the  path  of  duty ;  it  Was  recovering,  it  had  recovered  ftom 
its  earliest  difficulties;  it  had  survived  the  curses  and  ihe  imprecations  of  its 
spiritual  enemies,  and  then  suddenly,  in  the  moment  of  its  greatest  usefulness 
and  of  its  returning  prosperity,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  emulating  the  fione 
of  the  man  who,  according  to  the  poe^  is  described  as  having  done 


•  TW  doabh  MoriloM  to  tkidfi  df  viiM^ 
Fint  robbed  tha  raiie,  thm  iefaead  tb»  ibrlM,* 


proposed  to  blot  It  out  fh>m  the  fhee  of  the  country  which  it  adorned,  and  ftxmi 
among  the  people  fin  whose  aflbctlo&s  it  had  found*  a  plaoe. 
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It  18  diflScult  for  Americtto  Educatorv  to  vndentand  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Catholic  hodj  ib  Ireland,  through  the  Press,  and  their  Repro- 
sentatives  in  Parliament,  have  so  persistently  opposed  the  Qaeen*s  Uniyer* 
sity  and  Colleges,  and  the  more  recent  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
reorganize  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin,  and  in  to  doing  to  make  the  yast 
endowments  of  Trinity  College  available  for  the  direct  culture  of  all 
classes  and  creeds,  and  to  affiliate  all  the  larger  secondary  schools,  sndi 
the  special  Uhiyersity  of  the  Catholics  with  other  institutions  of  similar 
grades  in  Ireland  Wisely  or  unwisely  in  reference  to  ultimate  purposes, 
the  eflbct  of  this  oppofation,  is  to  leave  the  higher  education  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  Ireland  behind  Aat  of  either  Scotland  or  England,  and  to  make 
institutions  of  learning  the  nurseries  of  sectarian  jealousy  and  animosity. 
That  the  Catholics  of  Irelanfd  have  been  t^njustly  and  unwiiBely  treated 
in'  the  school  and  ecclesiastical  Legislation  of  the  British  Qovemment,  vt 
now  generally  conceded,  as  the  repeal  of  the  chiel  Acts  d*  Henry  YIII., 
which  forbade  the  education  of  children  in  the  ikfth  of  their  parents  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  all  schemes  of 
National  Education  in  which  proselytism  was  an  avowed  or  latent  dbjedt^ 
the  establishment  of  institutions  studiously  guarded  against  the  asceliid- 
ance  in  management  and  instruction  of  any  one  denomination,  and  the 
placing  of  all  r^giotas  bodies  on  a  common  phitform  of  legal  equalKy  ahd 
protection — clearly  demonsb'ate.  But  in  the  former  repudiated  policy  and 
penal  legislation  must  we  look  for  the  springs  of  existing  social  and  polit- 
ical opinions  and  siction. 

Prof  Sullivan,  of  the  Catholic  University'  of  Ireland,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland,  re-issoed  in  1866^  at  the  time  when  the 
provisions  and  acceptance  of  the  Supplementary  Charter  of  the  Queen'ff 
University  were  under  disieussion,  presents  the  historical  aspects  quite 
strongly. 

The  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  the  Irish  Catholics— the  represent- 
atives of  that  Irish  nation  which  had  maintahied  for  centuries  a  struggle  with 
British  power,  and  had  just  begun  to  emerge  from  the  meet  disgraceftil  persecu- 
tion ever  waged  against  any  people— without  churches  wherein  to  worship  God. 
without  schools  wherein  to  educate  their  children,  without  real  propeHy,  sera 
upon  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  their  ancestors,  posseffled  of  nttie  or  no 
bndn  or  hand-skill,  because  the  toquisition  of  both  had  been  alike  forbidden  to 
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fthem  In  their  own  land,  and  if  acquired  ebewhere,  th^  were  pracUcallj  pre- 
daded  from  their  exercjae.  Thia  people,  bo  often  deacribed  aa  incapable  of  im- 
proyement)  as  hoitile  to  the  groiHh  or  spread  of  dTilization,  did  not  sink  into 
the  aloogh  of  despair,  but  nobly  set  to  work  to  create  the  material  and  intellec- 
toal  elements  of  culture.  Every  trade  which  did  not  require  for  its  pracUoe 
long  training  under  skilled  workmen,  or  from  the  exercise  of  which  they  had 
not  been  wnoUy  exduded,  was  soon  occupied  by  them ;  commerce,  which  re- 
quires no  skill  of  hand,  but  only  intelligence  and  some  training,  became  theirs 
as  the  markets  opened  to  tl\jBm.  And  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  they  erected 
churches  and  schools,  and  ultimately  colleges. 

The  qualifications  of  the  minority  of  &tholic  lay  teachers  could  not  have 
been  of  a  very  high  order  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  priests^ 
many  of  whom  hid  had  the  adyantage  of  education  in  Continental  Universitiefl^ 
were  necessarily  the  best  educated  men  in  the  Catholic  body,  just  as  Protestant 
clergymen  of  the  Establiahed  Church  in  England  and  in  Irehind  are  amongst 
the  best  educated  men,  taken  as  a  body,  in  the  country.  It  was  therefore  nat- 
ural that,  whenever  a  school  was  set  up  by  priests,  Catholic  children  sliould  be 
pent  to  it ;  just  aa  among  Protestants,  the  gfreat  majority  of  schools  are  in  the 
hands  of  clergymen.  Priests  were  in  fact  obliged  to  set  up  schools  for  the 
education  of  students  for  their  own  order,  to  supply  the  gap  caused  by  the  sup- 
pression of  those  ecclesiastical  foundations  on  the  Continent,  upon  which  the 
Irish  Church  had  hitherto  depended  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  mis- 
sion. But  these  schools  had  no  endowments  for  Sieir  support;  and  hence  it 
became  necessaiy  to  widen  their  range  by  the  admission  of  lay  pupila  as  well 
as  eodesiastics,  in  order  to  insure  a  continuous  provision  for  maintaining  them 
in  a  state  of  efBciency.  As  these  clerical  schools  grew  up,  the  Catholic  lay 
dassical  schools  of  a  better  class  disappeared ;  just  as  the  primary  schools  did 
when  the  national  schools  drew  oiT  the  ordinary  pupils,  whose  fees  enabled 
teachers  to  support  those  schools.  The  lay  teacher  could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  the  derical  for  many  reasons,  but  especially  for  one— tlie  natural  desire  of 
parents  to  combine  religious  with  secular  instruction.  The  result  of  the  compe- 
tition, or  rather  of  its  cessation,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  Catholic  males  receiving  superior  education  in  1861,  were  being  educated  in 
schools  conducted  by,  or  under  the  immediate  direction  of,  priests.  Every  day 
this  proportion,  or  diisproportion,  will  increase,  until,  ultimately,  all  the  interme- 
diate education  of  CaUiolics  shall  have  passed  into  their  hands. 

There  are  at  present  (1866)  in  Ireland,  sixty-seven  such  intermediate  sdiools 
conducted  by  dergymen.  Of  these,  twenty-four  are  diocesan  seminaries,  in  all 
of  which,  with,  I  believe,  one  exception,  lay  as  well  as  eodesiastical  students 
are  admitted ;  twenty-eight  are  classical  schools,  belonging  to  eight  different 
religious  orders ;  and  fifteen  are  classical  schools,  maintained  by  secular  priests^ 
or  under  their  immediate  direction.  Several  of  these  schools  may  be  &irly 
ranked  as  intermediate  colleges.  Irish  boys  are  also  sent  in  considerable  num- 
bere  to  similar  collegiate  schools  in  England. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  partial  emancipation  of  education  was  effected,  the  abeenoe  of 
any  considerable  endowments,  but,  above  all,  the  fact  that  the  field  of  sdence 
was  entirely  closed  to  Catholica— and  even  still  continues  practically  dosed  to 
them — the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  collegiate  and  intermediate  schools 
is  creditable  to  the  Irish  clei^.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  ia 
much  room  for  improvement  The  classical  languages  are  not  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hiy  a  suffidently  solid  and  extensive  foandation  for  the  subsequent 
acquirement  of  that  accurate  critical  knowledge^  which  ia  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  academical  education.  Mathematics,  for  which  the  generality  of  Irish 
students  exhibits  true  aptitude,  are  too  often  taught  in  the  antiquated  fashion 
of  the  pedagogues  of  the  last  generation,  but  not  with  the  thoroughness  whidi 
often  distinguished  them.  The  elements  of  the  physical  sdences  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  efficiently  taught  in  an^  of  them.  An  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  the  physical  universe  must,  henceforward,  form  an  essential 
element  of  all  real  education ;  while,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  value,  a  knowl- 
edge of  physical  sdence,  generally  difftised  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
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of  Ireland,  would  Im  the  most  eflbciiTe  and  practical  stimiilant  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  aooceasM  industry.  The  backward  state  of  this  branch 
of  education  in  Catholic  schools  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place, 
the  physical  sciences  require  experimental  illustration,  which  is  expensive ;  and 
in  the  second,  the  teachers  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  those  sub- 
jects themselves,  or,  above  all,  of  working  hi  proper  practical,  laboratories. 

The  quality  of  the  Instruction  of  the  middle  and  lower  educational  strata  de- 
pends upon  the  intellectual  force  sent  down  from  the  University.  Just  as  the 
brain  receives  thrtmgh  the  senses  the  perception  of  things,  and  sends  back 
through  the  proper  nerves  the  fbrce  of  volition ;  so  the  educational  brain  re- 
ceives the  rudimental,  or  rather  amorphic  ideas  of  the  lower  schools,  &shions 
and  develops  them,  and  sends  back  to  the  sdiools  and  to  society  that  intellect- 
ual nerve-force  which  somehow  always  in  the  end  operates  upon  society,  through 
the  persons  of  its  educated  men.  Take  the  Protestant  intermediate  education 
cC  England  and  Ireland.  All  the  heads  of  its  great  schools  are  University  men. 
These  schools  command  the  pennanent  or  temporary  services  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates  as  teachers,  who  bring  down  into  them  the  inteUectual  life  of 
the  educational  brain,  and  initiate  the  youth  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of 
their  respective  Universities.  Thus  the  intellectual  force  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  felt  through  the  English  schools.  The  most  obscure  village  school  of 
Scotland  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Scotch  Universities.  So  in  Ireland 
the  Protestant  schools  are  extensions  of  Trinity  College,  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  central  institution,  and  feeling  through  it,  sooner  or  later,  and  more  or 
less,  the  pulsation  of  every  wave  of  scientific  progress. 

But  where  is  the  center  of  intellectual  force  for  Irish  Catholic  education  ? 
Does  the  University  of  Dublin  perform  that  function  ?  Do  the  Queen's  Colleges  ? 
What  link  of  connection  exists  between  those  institutions  and  Catholic  collegi- 
ate schools?  What  intellectual  authority  have  the  professors  of  the  former  in 
the  latter?  To  what  extent  do  those  Universities  influence  the  course  of  study, 
the  method  of  teaching,  the  class-books  of  the  schools?  Do  the  youth  of  those 
schools  look  upward  to  them  as  the  goal  of  their  studies?  The  graduates  of 
the  existing  Irish  Universities  may  occasionally  teach  in  the  schools;  text-books 
written  by  their  professors  may  be  used  in  them ;  even  students  may  be  specially 
prepared  there  for  the  Universities;  but  these  are  all  like  accidents — ^foreign 
elements— which  affect  not  the  general  character  of  the  schools. 

A  Memorial  on  University  Education,  signed  by  twenty-nine  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  Ireland,  and  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Home  Affiurs  in  1866,  sets  forth  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  population  in  the  following  terms : 

Whilst  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  thus  suffering,  great  educational 
privileges  were  conferred  by  the  State  on  the  minority  of  the  nation ;  and  a 
Protestant  University,  with  subsidiary  institutions,  was  established  and  endowed. 

IVinity  College,  or  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  hinded  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  199,573  acres,  or  100th  part  of  the  whole  aceraee  of  Ireland.  These 
lands,  valued  according  to  the  very  reduced  standard  of  1851  at  92,360^  per 
annum  are,  it  is  stated,  let  at  low  rents;  but  still  the  income  and  influence  de- 
rived from  such  extensive  landed  property  must  be  considerable. 

The  advantages  offered  by  an  institution  so  richly  endowed  have  always  at- 
tracted great  numbers  to  its  lecture  halls.  At  present  there  are  1,600  students 
on  its  roll,  the  fees  received  firom  whom  average  the  laree  sum  of  30,0001.  a  year. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  amount  originally  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  college 
buildings,  the  Crown,  at  the  petition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  gave  fit>m 
time  to  time  considerable  sums  fbr  their  extension.  Thus,  in  1698  we  find  a 
grant  of  3,0002.,  in  1709  5,0001,  in  1717  another  of  5,000iL,  in  1721  a  third  sum 
of  5,0001,  and  in  1151  a  fourth  of  the  same  amount,  6,0001  In  1753  the  grant 
was  raised  to  10,0001,  and  in  1756  to  20,0001  In  1757  a  further  grant  was 
made  of  10,0001,  and  in  1787  of  3,0001 

In  addition  to  the  large  pecuniary  resources  possessed  by  the  College,  and 
the  immense  influence  resulting  firom  its  extensive  landed  property,  it  has  the 
presentation  to  benefices,  some  of  them  with  an  income  of  over  1,0001  a  year. 
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The  advahtdgeB  Enjoyed  hj  the  Protefltani  Univenltj  Sf  I>fri)li9  do  not  stop 
hef e ;  flchooU  ootinected  with  it  are  acattered  ihroufhout  Ireland,  and  poanei 
extensive  property  it  tattds.  granted  in  part  by  ifae  jCrown — tl^e  Royal  School 
Endowed  Scboola,  and  Enuunua  Smith's  Sclioott.  Th^t  mar  b^  considered  as 
intended  exdudvely  Ibr  ihd  benefit  of  membere  of  the  Eatabliahed  Chnrch, 
although  a  /bw  boys  6f  other  reliftioua  d^nominatibns  are  occasionally  admitted; 
aind  they  serve  very  largely  ai  Ibeders  A>r  the  Protestant  Univerailjjr.  A  ^reat 
proportion  6f  the  heads  and  tutors  of  these  schools  are  members  of  Tnnity 
College;  all  the  heads,  frith  two  or  diree  exceptional  are  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church;  inline,  t6  these  institutions  are  attached  153  ExbibiUona 
Ibr  the  pupils  who  pa^s  fh)m  their  halls  to  the  UniTersity  of  Dublin. 

It  is  true  that  fbr  the  last  few  years  Boman  tiathoJUca,  aa  well  as  Protestant 
Dissenters,  have  been  admitted  to  certain  echolarshipa  in  the  University  of 
Dublin ;  but  these  are  nofi'/ounddlum  schohrahwi^  ffivmg  no  right  to  the  ITnj- 
versity  Franchise,  or  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  College,  which,  aocora> 
log  to  the  Royal  Commisrion  Of  1S63,  la  'a  Proieatapt  institution,  in  most  of  its 
essential  characteristica'  aa  it  waa  at  its  foundation  by  Queen  Elisabeth. 

An  the  heads  of  Trinity  CollOge,  the  provost,  vice-provost,  fellows,  schohn 
on  the  foundation,  Ac,  are  and  must  h6  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  provost,  vio^-provoet,  and  nearlv  all  the  fellows  aire  clergymen.  Three 
ProfesdorBhipA  in  the  University  School  of  Physic,  in  accordance  witli  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  some  Professorshios  of  a  subordinate  character,  are  in- 
deed open  to  Catholics;  but,  as  a  matter  or  &c^  all  ihe  Professors  are  Proteat- 
ants  with  the  exception  of  the  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spaniah. 

Trinity  College  waa  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  aa  a  bulwark  of  the  Protest 
ant  religion  in  Ireland  afifainst  Catholicity.  Until  the  year  1*793,  all  ita  atudenti^ 
as  well  as  others  belonging  to  it,  were  obliged  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Ai^ 
tides.  About  33  per  cent  of  its  students  even  now  are  Divinity  students  of 
the  Established  Church;  ita  whole  teaching  is  baaed  on  the  l^teatant  religiop, 
the  works  it  publishes  are  imbued  with  an  anti-Catholic  apiri^  and  aeveral  who 
entered  its  halls  as  CathoIlc$,  have,  during  their  Unlveraity  courae^  or  after- 
wards,  forsaken  the  religion  of  iheir  parents. 

The  Emandpatioli  Act  of  1629  having  placed  Catholics  on  4  footing  of  civ3 
and  political  equality  with  the  rest  of  Her  Migesty^s  subjects,  it  was  manifeat 
tiiat  the  educational  aacendancy  of  a  minority  could  not  long  be  maintained 
through  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  Trinity  Colfege. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  were  establiahed  in  1845,  with  the  avowed  ol^ect  ef 
affording  to  all  claaaea  in  Ireland  University  education  on  equal  terma,  Over 
200,0002.  have  up  ^  the  present  been  expended  on  the  buildings,  ftimiture,  and 
repairs  of  these  Colleges,  the  sum  annually  voted  by  Parflament  for  their  auppoit 
la  over  24,0001.,  beaidea  1,8001  a  year  to  the  Qneen'a  University,  whxdi  eziata 
only  for  their  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  this  profose  expenditure,  the  Queen^s  Collegea  have,  aa  ihr 
as  Catholica  are  concerned,  not  only  &iled  to  attain  the  object  for  which  tey 
were  founded,  bnt  have  been  gradually  driitinff  into  Proteatanttam.  Bd&at 
College  is  almost  exclusively  Preabyterian,  and  in  Cork  and  Galway,  althongh 
aituated  in  Catholic  districts,  the  great  minority  of  the  heads  and  pn^asors  are 
Protestants  of  vadoua  religioua  oenominationa. 

If  the  Queen's  Colleges  had  corresponded  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
established,  the  great  majority  of  the  atudenta  ahould  be  Ci^olics,  who  $n  *11 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Ireland,  not  Proteetanta,  who  sre  only  33  per 
oent  of  the  population,  and  are  amply  provided  for  in  Trinity  College.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  atudenta  of  those  coUegeg  are 
Protestanta,  while  less  than  25  per  cent  profess  the  fiutfa  of  the  great  OMJority 
of  the  people,  a  proportion  totally  inadequate  to  represent  the  number  of  Catli- 
oUcs  who,  bv  their  social  position  and  preliminaTy  stadias^  have  a  right  to  a*; 
pire  to  a  Unlveraity  education.  "S^e  may  add  that  even  of  this  minority  of 
Catholic  students  a  considerable  number  A^qoent  the  Queen's  Colleges,  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or  tempted  by  the  abundant  alloreraenis  held  out 
to  them,  ^ence,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  total  population  .of  thia 
country,  or  the  large  sums  expended  on  those  colleges^  the  number  of  youuf 
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men  of  all  denominationB  attendiog  them  is  so  inoonsderable  that  they  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  signal  failure. 

The  result  of  the  mixed  system  of  education  in  the  Quee|i's  CoUeges,  exclud- 
ing, as  it  doee»  the  influenoes  of  religion,  is,  we  believe,  to  train  tlie  youthful 
mind  in  indiibnentisqi  to  every  creed  and  ^  practical  infidelity,  which  tend  to 
subvert  the  throne  as  well  as  the  altar.  We  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  ouf 
duty,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
teaching  is  oonflrmed  by  experience,  to  declare  these  institutions  replete  with 
grave  and  intnnsio  danger  to  the  fiiith  and  morals  of  our  flocks. 

We  can  not  leave  this  subject  withmU  referring  Vo  some  restrictions  witli  re- 
spect to  persons  aspinng  to  the  learned  professions,  and  they  are  very  consider- 
able, restrictions  ^hich  tend  to  force  Roman  Catholics  into  one  of  the  two 
legally  recognized  Universities. 

In  1861  there  were  in  Ireland  6^360  Catholic  young  men  receiving  a  superior 
education  (*  Census^  1861.')  Now  upon  this  langpe  number  of  Catliolics,  any  one 
of  whom  may  aspire  to  a  liberal  profession,  the  following  unfair  terms  are  prq* 
posed  by  those  who  would  maintain  in  education  an  ascendancy  which  the 
legisUture  long  since  abolished  in  civil  and  political  life^  or  would  give  educar 
Monal  equality  at  llie  cost  of  conscience. 

All  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  or  of  the  Queen^s  University,  can  be  caUed 
to  the  bar  at  the  end  of  Viree  years,  while  npn-^duates  can  not  be  called  until 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  registration  as  law  students 

Oiaduates  are  obliged  to  attend  only  (wo  courses  of  lectures,  eWier  at  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  pr  at  Trinity  College,  or  (in  t^e  case  of  students  of  the 
Queen's  University)  at  any  of  the  Provincial  Colleges,  while  non-graduates  are 
required  to  attend /our  courses,  vis.,  two  at  the  King's  Inns,  and  two  others  ajb 
Trinity  College.  Moreover,  graduates  are  required  to  attend  twelve  terms'  com- 
mons, viz.,  six  in  the  King's  Inn,  and  six  in  any  Inn  in  London,  while  non* 
mduates  are  required  to  attend  seventeen  t&noJ  commons,  viz.,  nine  in  the 
King's  Inns  and  eight  in  England.  Finally,  the  lees  payable  by  graduates  are 
less  than  those  imposed  upon  non-graduates. 

With  regard  to  the  apprentices  of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  all  matriculated 
students  of  Trinity  College  and  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  exempt  from  the 
preliminary  examination  imposed  upon  others.  If  graduates,  they  are  admissi- 
ble to  the  practice  of  their  profession  two  years  sooner  than  non-f^uate 
apprentices,  and  are  exempt  from  one  of  the  courses  of  lectures  appointed  by 
the  Benchers  for  such  apprentices. 

All  Catholics  aspiring  to  the  professions  just  mentioned  must  submit  to  ti)eee 
iaconveniencies,  or  if  they  wish  to  avoid  them,  must  enter  a  University  founded 
to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  or  Institutions 
condemned  by  their  own  Church.  It  is  to  be  added  that  these  unfair  conditions 
are  imposed  quite  irrespectively  of  proficiency  in  literature,  science,  or  law. 

With  respect  to  the  mediod  profession,  every  one  knows  the  high  value 
practitioners  and  the  public  set  on  the  degree  of  'Doctor  of  Medicine.'  But  no 
person  can  obtain  that  high  distinction  in  Ireland  without  becoming  a  member 
of  one  of  the  two  Universities  recognized  bv  law;  and  Catholic  medical  stu- 
dents must  either  dve  up  all  chance  of  that  nonor  and  professional  advantage, 
or  trample  under  foot  their  self-respect,  by  entering,  contrary  to  their  religious 
principles,  one  of  the  institutions  which  their  Church  condemns. 

As  to  professors  in  colleges  and  tutors,  besides  the  iqjustice  to  the  persons 
themselves,  every  one  must  see  the  injuiy  inflicted  on  the  education  of  the 
nation  at  Uirge,  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  superior  schools 
and  colleges  Jare  obliged  to  forego  a  University  education,  or  to  secure  it  at  the 
risk  of  endangering  the  most  important  interests. 

It  being  evident  (rom  the  statements  just  made  that  the  existing  InstitOr 
tions  recognized  by  the  State  do  not  put  University  educatiou  within  the  reach 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  terms  of  which  they  can  safely  avail  themselves, 
or  on  prindi^es  approved  by  their  religion,  we,  their  pastors,  aided  by  their 
generous  contributions,  determined  to  supply  this  great  wvit  and  established 
the  Catholic  Univemi^  of  In^nd.  '  ' 
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OBOAKIZ^TIOV. 

The  foundatioa  of  a  Uniyeraity  to  which  OatfaoU^  fiuniliea  would  be  satisfied 
to  86Dd  their  sons,  was  saggested  bj  Mr.  Wyae,  in  1833,  soon  after  the  Irish 
Emancipation  Acts  bad  passed  the  British  Parliament,  in  a  formal  8tate> 
ment  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  raised  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  education  for  Ireland.  No  actbn  having  followed  his  sug- 
gestion, the  subject  was  brought  by  him  before  a  laige  public  meeting  held  at 
Cork  in  1838,  and  again  in  1844.  In  1846  the  subject  of  academical  education 
in  Ireland  was  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  a  bill  to  establish  three 
provincial  colleges  became  law.  These  colleges,  firom  their  unsectarian  organ- 
isation, did  not  satis^  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  attention  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  was  called  to  a  distinctively  Catholic  University  by  the  Pope  in  certain 
rescripts  in  1847  and  1848,  but  no  steps  were  taken  till  1860,  when  Richard 
Devereux,  Esq.,  of  Wexford,  in  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  28,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Speath, 
oflTered  to  begin  the  work  by  a  donation  of  200i  A  subscription  vras  soon 
after  begun,  and  the  project  of  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  upon  the 
model  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
National  Synod  of  Thurles  in  1860,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  four  arch- 
bishops, four  suilhigan  bishops,  eight  other  ecdesiastics  and  eight  laymen,  was 
appointed  to  make  the  object  known  to  the  public  and  secure  the  means  neces- 
sary for  its  establishment  The  first  public  collection  was  held  on  St  Pat^ 
rick's  Bay,  March  It,  1866,  and  up  to  Januaiy,  1874,  the  sum  of  188,7601:  had 
been  ftimiahed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  (including  a  few  bequests),  towards 
the  endowment  and  annual  expense  of  the  institution.  The  institution  as  a 
teaching  body  was  formally  organized  by  the  bishops  assembled  in  synodal 
meeting  m  Dublin,  in  May,  1864,  and  the  installation  of  the  very  Rev.  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  as  Rector,*  on  the  4th  of  June  following.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  several  professors  were  appointed,  and  scliool  was  formally 
opened  on  the  Feast  of  St  Malachi,  November,  1854.  The  work  received  the 
approval  of  the  Holy  Father  by  a  special  brie(  in  which  he  bestowed  on  the  in- 
stitution all  the  canonical  rights  and  privileges,  and  gave  to  the  Rector  the  faculty 
of  conferring  degrees.  This  faculty  has  never  been  recognized  or  confirmed,  or 
conferred  de  novo,  by  the  English  Government 

oovERNxnrr* 
By  the  Stetutes  of  the  University,  as  approved  by  the  Episcopal  Board  in 
1869,  its  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Rector,  assisted  by  a  Rectorial 
Council,  consisting  'of  the  Vice-Rector,  the  Dean  of  Faculties,  one  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges  or  Collegiate  Houses  (to  be  elected  annually  by  the  othersX 
and  six  additional  members  to  be  chosen  annually  by  their  respective  Faculties, 
viz.,  two  representatives  from  that  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  (one  from  each 
of  its  divisions),  and  one  representative  ftx>m  each  of  the  others.'  There  is  be- 
sides a  Senate,  'composed  of  the  Vice-Rector  and  Secretary,  the  Professors^ 
permanent  Lecturers,  and  the  Heads  and  Tutors  of  Colleges  or  Collegiate 
Houses.    With  regard  to  the  Senate,  it  is  further  provided  that  those  whc^ 

*  The  publieatioDt  of  Dr.  Newmu,  while  he  held  the  ofloe  of  Keeloc,  mtde  orifinallj  to  flit- 
ther  the  interasts  of  tUi  Unirenity,  aie  vdoable  ooatoitratioat  to  the  penMoaot  liteimtan  at 
hlfber  edocetioii. 
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hereafter,  being  of  at  least  seren  jearB'  standing,  shall  hare  taken  the  degree 
of  Master  or  Doctor,  or  other  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  the  UniTersitj,  may  be 
admitted  members  of  the  Senate,  on  soch  conditions  as  the  Senate  itself  shall 
fix.*  AU  the  authorities  of  the  UniTorsity  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Episcopal  Board,  consisting  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  Prelates  of  Ireland.  The 
Bector,  Vice-Rector,  and  Bursar  are  appointed  by  this  Board,  with  power  of 
revocation,  *pro  nuiu  et  arbiirioJ'  Tlie  definitiye  appointment  of  the  Professors 
also  rests  with  the  Bishops;  but  * whenerer  a  Profhssorship  is  to  be  filled  up,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Rector,  hsTing  consulted  the  Ftucolij  in  which  the  yacancy 
occurs,  to  present  to  the  Bishops  the  names  of  (at  least)  three  candidates.*  All 
the  officials  of  the  UniTersity,  'though  subject  to  removal  by  the  same  power 
that  appointed  them,  are  secure  of  the  permanenoe  of  their  appointments  till 
they  forfeit  them  by  some  oflTense  against  religion  or  moralsi  by  insubordinate 
conduct,  contentiousness,  incapacity,  or  other  obvious  disqualification,  aocord* 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  Goetus  Bpisooporum,  or  the  Episcopal  Board  of  the 
University.* 

OBOAKIZATIOH  OF  FACULTIE& 

The  original  plan  contains  five  Faculties:  Theology,  Law,  Hedidne,  Phi* 
losophy,  Letters  and  Science.  The  Faculty  of  Theology,  although  provided 
with  professors,  and  granting  theological  degree^  is  not  in  operation  as  a  teach* 
ing  Faculty.  The  Faculty  of  Law  has  also  been  constituted,  and  Professors 
have  been  appointed :  but  we  do  not  learn  from  the  evidence  that  any  system 
of  instruction  has  as  yet  been  commenced  in  this  Faculty.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  however,  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success,  and  in  the  academical 
year  1873-4  had  86  students.  The  number  of  resident  students  in  Science  and 
Arts  was,  in  the  same  year,  30. 

The  Professorships  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  projected  are:  (1.)  Mathematid^ 
(2.)  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  (3.)  Cliemistry,  (4.)  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
(6.)  Botany,  (6.)  Zoology,  (7.)  Physiology,  to  which  (8.)  a  Professorship  of  As- 
tronomy was  to  have  been  added.  The  Chairs  tiuit  have  been  actually  estab- 
lished are  those  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Physi- 
ology.   There  are,  besides,  Lecturers  on  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  on  Geology. 

8TITOINT8. 

The  Students  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Resident  and  the  Non-Resi- 
dent, or  Affiliated  Students,  the  latter  being  those  who  receive  their  education 
not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  University  Itself  but  in  colleges  in  the 
country,  which  are  affiliated  to  it,  and  which  are  visited  and  inspected  by  it 
The  Resident  Students  are  either  Interns  or  Extems.  The  Intern  Students  are 
those  who  reside  in  the  Colleges,  or  Collegiate  Houses,  in  Dublin,  (three  such 
houses  are  mentioned  in  the  Calendar) ;  the  Extern  Students  are  those  who 
either  live  with  their  filends  in  Dublin  or  its  neighborhood,  or  who  reside  in 
lodging  houses  licensed  by  the  Rector  for  the  reception  of  students.  Both 
these  classes  of  students  are,  by  the  Statutes,  and  by  the  regulations  published 
in  the  Calendar  of  the  University,  placed  under  very  strict  religious  discipline^ 
even  the  Externa  bemg  required  to  attend  Mass  and  General  Communion  on 
oertahi  days  in  the  year,  and  bemg  required  on  Sundays  and  other  days  of  obli- 
gation to  assemble  hi  cap  and  gown  before  Mass,  to  answer  to  their  names,  and 
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Uxra  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  chanch.  But  i^  ii  provided  i«  the  Statutes  tM| 
*  w^th  the  pernwoQ  of  the  Rector,  and  on  peyment  of  the  propfw  bv^  any 
pOEioo  maj  attend  the  adioois  of  the  yoiTecailgr  on  anjr  particiriaf  ooune  of 
lectiire&  Such  peraona  are  called  AudiiBrs*  Kxoept  m  t}ie  lectore-xpom,  they 
have  no  connectioa  with  the  UniTexaitjy  which  ia  in  no  wm  reaponaible  fiv 
their  oonduot  or  their  asceeaa  in  atiMJiee.  .  .  ,  .  In  order  to  become  fomialfy 
StwknUf  and  conaeque^tly  memben  of  the  tJniyeraitf ,  entitled  to  all  its  priY- 
ilegea,  the  candidates  for  admiaaion  n^uat  paaa  the  natricQlatioa  examination, 
and  place  themaelyea  onder  the  guidance  and  diedpUne  of  the  Univeriity.' 
And  it  appears  from  the  evidence  Uiat  non-Catholic  auditocs  have  been  con- 
stantly admitted  to  the  leotnres;  and  even  to  compete  for  and  to  hold  ezhihi- 
tiOQS,  although  the  last  privilege  is  net  secured  to  them  by  the  Statutes.  BdI» 
wbateFor  may  be  the  privilege  of  non-Catholic  pupils»  it  mpist  be  tsken  as  cer- 
tain tl»at  no  dissident  from  the  Roman  Cathdie  religion  oould  be  admittttd  as  a 
professor  or  teacher  in  the  Univeiaity.  The  Statutes  require  that  each  Professor 
shall  make  the  Profession  of  Faith,  acccording  to  the  form  prescnbed  by  Pc^ 
Pius  lY.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rector.  The  Rector,  who  must  always  be  in 
Priest^s  orders,  has  to  make  the  same  profession,  in  addition  to  the  following 
promise: — '  Ego  N.^  nominatus  Rector  Universitatis  Catholics,  fidelis  et  obedi- 
ens  ero  coetoi  Episcoporum  Hibemim  et  pro  yiribus  juzta  illorum  mentem 
curabo  honorem  et  prosperitatem  dictss  Univeraitatis.*  The  principle  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Statutes  is  stated  with  great  deamess  by  the  pres- 
ent Rector,  the  Yery  Rev.  Canon  Woodlock,  who  says,  in  his  address  at  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Session  of  1867-8,  '  Our  Faculty  of  Medicine  does  not  ois- 
dude  Protestant  students  from  its  lectures,  but  neither  does  our  other  Faculties. 
We  recommend  or  prescribe,  as  the  case  may  be,  religious  observances  to  the 
Catholic  Medical  students  under  our  care,  as  well  as  to  our  students  in  Letters 
or  in  Science;  but  our  rules  on  this  subject  do  not  comprise  those  who  dedina 
to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  we 
stand  firm,  and  which  equally  regards  our  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  other 
departments  of  this  University ;  we  will  have  Catholic  students  taught  by  no 
Professors  save  those  whose  principles  we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  faith  and  morals.* 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  plan  of  University  Reform  for  Ireland,  included  the 
Irish  Catholic  University  among  the  colleges  which  were  affiliated  to  hia  re- 
constituted University  of  Dublin.  But  his  proposition  did  not  recdve  the 
approval  of  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Catholic  University  withheld  their  support  to  the  proposed  measure,  insisting 
on  certain  chartered  privileges,  and  especially  on  the  independent  right  of  be- 
stowing degrees  in  its  own  name  in  the  different  academical  feculties. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Sdentiflc  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of 
Sdence  in  their  Fifth  Report  (for  1874),  submit  evidence  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  science  and  literature  in  Ireland  by  thia  University — and  which 
service  might  be  increased  by  enlarged  resources  and  more  completely  oi^ganize^ 
Faculties,  but  condude,  from  the  rdigious  restrictions  imposed  on  the  selection 
of  its  professors  and  lecturers,  and  the  uncertaintf  of  any  large  increase  of  rer 
sources,  not  to  recommend  a  grant  fh>m  public  funds  in  a^d.  The  number  of 
resident  students  in  sdence  and  arts  for  1873-4,  was  30,  and  in  medidne  86, 
ezdusive  of  40  who  came  up  fh>m  various  schools  for  examination. 
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XaVKODUQSKNI. 

We  b^ia  oar  .account  of  the  UniveiBilj  of  Oodbrd  with  .a  ^ftor 
•panigniphein  which  Sir  'Willkm  Ramlltoii,  in  an  articlf  in  the  Xd- 
jnbaq;h  Beriew  (J  880)  republished  with  jtMitimm,  in  a  amiaialu 
«fcrai,  and  now  iamed  in  his  colleeted  Esmjb  and  1!Mflca«don8y  haB 
ahacply  defined  the  disilnotion  betwaoDL  the  Universitj  proper  and 
'the  CoIl^i^S)  and  opened  a  oontroTersj  Whidh  is  AOt  jret  endedf  and 
JwfaiGh  has  already  modtfiad,  faj  parrmaemtnry:fltatute,  and  the  aelian 
of  the  UniTerrity  Conunissionen,  and  the  'Heads  of  Housest  the  rela- 
tions of  the  UttiFerttty  and  the  Golkgee.  T»  the  historical  diecna- 
aion  of  the  relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  TIniversity  h^.Sir  Williaiu 
BamiltoQ,  we  shall  add  portions  of  a  ehapter  from  Dr.  NewBiaii*s 
Biie  of  Dniv^nitieiy  which  exhibits  Jtho  advantsfos  of  .the  .College 
syitom  in  ra^eot  to  the  domestic  iife  of  die  student. 

Tm  umfmsxTT  xm  tsjh  contsoas. 

Oxford  tnd  Cambridgt^  st  «ifcflhti«linMati  lor  falacation,  eansbfc  ef  two 
,psrts— of  the  (Jnivemtg pmfer,  sad  of  tha  MUaei,  The. former,  oiigtiial  and 
essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and  privUfuod  hj  poUie  sadwrity,  for  tlie  adU 
▼aatage  of  the  narion.  The  Isitter,  aceessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
hted,  and  endowed  by  private  mnaifteeace,  for  the  iaftsrest  of  certain  forored 
indiTidnals.  Time  was,  when  the  Colleges  did  not  exist, and  the  University  was 
there;  and  w«re  the  Collegee  again  abomhed,  the  Unirenity  would  temam  ea- 
tka.  The  fovmer,  founded  soldy  for  education,  exists  only  as  it  accomplishes 
^  end  of  its  institation ;  the  IsSter,  founded  principally  for  aliment  and  habi- 
tsitfon,  would  atill  exist,  were  all  education  abandoned  within  their  wails.  The 
.Ifaiiversity,  as  a  astloaal  establiMimettt,  It  necessarily  open  to  the  lieges  in  gen- 
seal;  the  Colleges,  as  prinuls  institBtiotts,  mi^t  unirersally  do,  as  some  have 
actually  done    etose  their  Mfees  upon  all,  except  their  foundation  members. 

The  Unirefsities  and  CoUeges  are  dius  neither  idendcal,  nor  yicarious  of  each 
otttee.  If  t^  UaiTemity  eeases  to  perform  ito  functions,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and 
SfaepriTile^  aeoetded  hv  the  nation  to  the  system  of  pubfic  education  legally 
eegaaiawd  m  the  Uairefsity,  can  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation-<-far  leu 
.wvhoot  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature  be  lawfoUy  transferred  to  the 
systam  of  priTate  edoeatioB  preeariousiT  oi^gaaxzed  in  the  Colleges,  and  over 
which  neitner  the  State  nor  tike  Unirensty  hare  any  control.  Tfcy  have,  how- 
tmr,  btm  wiiamfulkf  nmrperf. 

Threugh  tke  ensewieion  of  lAie  Unitersity,  and  theasvTpation  of  its  functions 
aad  pririleges  by  the  Collegial  bedBes,  -there  has  arisen  tne  second  of  two  ays- 
seoMy  diametrieany  opposite  to  each  other.— The  one,  in  which  the  University 
was  poroiaoant,  is  andent  and  statutory ;  the  other,  in  i^hich  the  Colleges  have 
She  sscoidane,  is  reeent  and  illegal.^In  the  former,  all  was  subservient  to  public 
alUitTy  and  the  interest  of  ecienee;  iatfae  iatter^l  is  sacrificed  to  private  mo- 
nopoly, and  to  the  coaveaieace  of  the.teachcrx  ThafonBer^aipliAed  tiMmeeEQS 
of  education  in  aooesunedatioB  to  the  satgh^  sad  whish  a  UnhewHy  proposes; 
the  htktar  limits  the  sad  wUeh  tin  Uaivmifty  aHes^  to -the  capad^of  the 
61  (801) 
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petty  imitnnnents  wbicfa  the  ratnuiTe  lyftem  employs.— The  one  ifibnled  ednca- 
tkm  in  all  the  Fftcnlties ;  the  other  proleMeii  to  nirnish  only  elementary  tuitioii 
In  the  loweiit.^In  the  anthoriied  ■ritem,  the  cycle  of  instruction  was  distribnted 
among  a  body  of  teachers,  all  professedly  chosen  from  merit,  and  each  coneen* 
trating  his  ability  on  a  single  object ;.  in  the  unauthomed,  eveiy  branch,  neces- 
sary to  be  learned,  is  moftopolited  by  an  individual,  privileged  to  teach  all, 
though  probably  ill  qualified  to  teach  any.^Tbe  old  system  daily  collected  into 
laige  classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  vouth  of  the  Unireraity  of 
equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a  keen  and  constant  and  unremitted 
competition ;  the  new,  which  eletnteathe  colleges  and  halla  into  so  many  little 
universities,  and  in  these  houses  distributes  the  students,  without  regard  to  abil- 
ity or  standing,  among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation  among  the 
memben  of  its  small  and  ill-assorted  dasses.— In  the  superseded  system,  the  De- 
grees in  an  the  Faculties  were  solemn  testimonials  that  the  graduate  had  accom- 
pUshad  a  regular  eomse  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Unirersity,  and 
approved  his  competence  by  exercise  and  examination ;  and  on  these  degrees, 
only  as  such  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  public  good,  were  there  bestowed  by 
tiii^  dvil  leg>*l»tara»  l^raftt  and  exdnaive  privuages  in  the  church,  in  the  courts  or 
law,  and  in  the  practioe  of  medicine.  In  the  superseding  system.  Degrees  in  all 
the  Faculties,  except  the  lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course 
of  academical  study,  nor  anv  &ioertained  proficiency  in  the  graduate;  and  these 
now  nominal  distinctions  retain  their  privileges  to  tne  public  detriment,  and  for 
the  benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  significance. 
.8«ch  is  tiie  general  contrast  of  the  two  systems,  which  we  now  exhibit  in  detail. 
Though  College  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  Lniversity,  yet  common  dr- 
cumstances  oocasioned,  throughout  all  the  older  Universities,  the  foundation  of 
conventual  establishments  for  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  disdplina 
of  the  student ;  and  the  date  of  the  eariiest  Colleges  is  not  long  posterior  to  the 
date  of  the  most  andent  Universities.  Establishments  of  this  nature  are  thus 
not  peculiar  to  England  ;  and  like  the  greater  number  of  her  institutions,  they 
were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother  University  of  Paris — but  with  pecu- 
liar and  important  modifications.  A  sketch  of  the  CoUegial  system  as  variously 
organised,  and  as  variously  affecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foreign  Uni- 
versities, will  afford  a  dearer  conception  of  the  distinctive  character  of  that  sys- 
tem in  those  of  England,  and  of  the  paramount  and  unexampled  influence  it  has 
exerted  in  determining  their  corruption. 

ORIOIM    or  COLLBOBt  WITBIIT  TRB  UKITEMITIKS. 

The  causes  which  ori^nally  promoted  the  establishment  of  Colleges,  were  very 
different  from  those  which  subaequentlv  occasioned  their  increase,  and  are  to  lie 
found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  tariUat  Universities  sprang  up.'  The 
great  concourse  of  the  studious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  from  every 
country  of  Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachera  of  Law,  Medicine^  and  Philosophy, 
who  in  the  twdfih  and  thirteenth  centuries  delivered  thdr  prelections  in  Bo%iia, 
ScUerno,  and  Paris,  necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  dties,  a  scardty  of  lodgings, 
and  an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Various  means  were  adopted  to  alleviate 
this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect ;  and  the  hardships  to  which  the 
poorer  students  were  frequently  exposed,  moved  compassionate  individuals  to 
provide  houses,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholars  might  be  acooBi- 
modated  with  free  lodging  during  the  progress  or  thdr  studies.  The  manners, 
also,  of  the  dties  in  which  the  eany  Universities  arose,  were,  for  obvious  reasons 
more  than  usually  corrupt ;  and  even  attendance  on  the  public  teachers  forced 
the  student  into  dangerous  and  degrading  associations.  Piety  thus  ooncurred 
with  benevolence,  in  supplying  houses  in  which  poor  scholsirs  might  be  hai^ 
bored  without  cost,  ana  youth,  removed  from  perilous  temptation,  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  overseer ;  and  an  example  was  afforded  for  imitation  in 
the  Homitia  which  the  religious  orders  established  in  the  UniversiW  towns  for 
those  or  their  members  who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  learners,  to 
these  places  of  literary  resort.*    FVee  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging ;  and 

sayi  tfas  CudlMl  d«  Tltiy,  who  wrote  In  (b«  flnt  half  of  ths  tUrtenlh 
ofthi    -  ■     '- -.      .    ™  ... 


cMitiiry,  la  ipMUng  of  tfas  ■tats  of  Fui»— "  tone  wnUtm  uiipUiit  la  Ctoroqwm  in  alio  popnlo 
dkiolnta  (l4ttetla  wo,),  tanqnam  oapm  acabtoaa  al  oris  nMirbUa,  panilatoao  anmplo  mnllaa 
hospitei  foot  undlqtM  ad  aam  aflluantM  eornunpebat|  babitatoras  tuos  davocans  tC  la  praAn* 
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a  small  bursaiy  or  stipend  genendlj  completed  the  endowment.  With  mozal 
snpenntendenoe  was  conjoined  literary  disapline,  but  stUl  in  sabservlence  to  the 
puolic  exercises  and  lectures ;  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  of  constant  dUpu- 
tation  to  wMek  the  greatat  impirtanee  teas  witebf  attributed^  tkrouffh  att  the  wchdattic 
agei ;  while  books,  which  only  affluent  individuals  could  then  afford  to  purchase, 
were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the  indigenCcommunity. 

THE  COLLEGE  IE  PABI8. 

But  at  Pcnrit  was  the  UnirerBity  in  which  collegia!  establishments  were  fixst 
founded,  so  Paris  was  the  UniTeisity  in  which  they  soonest  obtained  the  last  and 
most  important  extension  of  their  purposes.  Regents  were  occasionally  taken 
from  the  pubUc  sdiools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturers  within  the  Colleges. 
Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  only  degraded  by  their  Facmty, 
these  lecturers  were  recognised  as  among  its  regular  teachers ;  and  the  same 
priTileges  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  their  Colfoffo  courses^  as  to  those  deliT- 
ered  by  other  graduates  in  the  common  schools  (w  the  Umversity.  Difltsrent 
Colleces  thus  afibrded  the  means  of  academical  education  in  certain  departments 
of  a  fiteulty^in  a  whole  faculty— or  in  seyeral  faculties;  and  so  far  they  con- 
stituted pflffticular  incorporations  of  teachen  and  learners,  apart  from,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  of,  the  general  body  of  the  University.  They  formed, 
in  &ct,  so  many  petty  Uniyersities,  or  so  many  fragments  of  a  TJniyersity .  Into 
the  Collegei,  thus  furnished  with  professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board 
and  education  pensioners,  or  scholars,  not  on  the  foundation ;  and  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools,  than  to  throw  open 
these  domestic  classes  to  the  members  of  the  otner  Colleges,  and  to  the  martiiutM  or 
sdiolars  of  the  Uniyersity  not  belonrag  to  Colleges  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century  this  was  done ;  and  the  UniversUy  and  Colleges  were  thus  inti- 
mately united.  The  College  Regents,  selected  for  talent,  and  recommended  to 
fiiyoroythdr  nomination,  soon  diverted  the  students  from  the  unguaranteed 
courses  of  the  lecturers  in  the  University  schools.  The  prime  fiiculties  of  The- 
ology and  Arts  became  at  last  exclusively  collegial.  With  the  exception  of  two 
courses  in  the  great  CoUege  of  Navarre,  the  lectures,  disputations,  and  acts  of 
the  T%eologieal  Faealttf  were  confined  to  the  colle^  of  the  iSothomne  ;  and  the  Sor- 
bonne  thus  became  convertible  with  the  Theological  ]?acnlty  of  Paris.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  "famout  CollegeM*'  or  those  ''  of  oom- 
fUite  exerdm*'  Ccc.  magna,  celebria,  ramosa,  fjimata,  de  plein  exercise),  in  the 
Faadtg  of  Arts,  amounted  to  etaAtem — a  number  which,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth,  had  been  reducea  to  ten.  About  dghty  others  (cc.  parva,non 
celebria),  of  which  above  a  half  still  subsisted  in  tlw  eighteenth  centuiy,  taught 
either  only  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  ftculty  (grammar  and  rhetoric),  and 
this  only  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  mereljr  afforded  habitation  and  stipend 
to  their  bursan,  now  admitted  to  education  in  all  the  larger  colleges,  witn  the 
illustrious  exception  of  Navarre.  The  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  (tijcvt  stramineut), 
which  contained  the  oehooU  Mongimg  to  the  different  Natume  of  the  Faedtg,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  confined,  became  less 
and  less  frequented ;  until  at  last  the  public  chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by 
an  endowment,  alone  remained ;  ana  "  The  Street "  would  have  been  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  nniversi^,  had  not  the  acts  of  DeUrmineltwn,  the  forma  of  /»> 
ceptorehip,  and  the  Examinations  of  some  of  the  Nations,  stUl  connected  the 
Faculty  of  ArU  with  this  venerable  site.  The  colleges  of  full  exercise  in  this 
ikealQr,  continued  to  combine  the  objects  of  a  classical  school  and  university ; 
for,  besides  the  art  of  grammar  taught  in  six  or  seven  consecutive  classes  of  hn* 
anuiity  or  ancient  literature,  they  supplied  courses  of  rhetoric,  logic,  metaph/sU* 
fihgsics,  mathematics,  and  morals :  the  several  subjects,  taught  bv  different  proW 
tors.    A  free  comp6titk)n  was  thna  maintained  Mtween  tM  Colleges ;  the  prind' 

italwt.    MevetricM  publics, 
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dum  demerswui,  ilmpllcem  ftnmleaiionem  nullum  pMoatum  nmitalMt. 
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di$puUaUei  et  eontetUiose  ogHttes  eleriei  jwvdamadaiil.^MJseobl  d»  TltriMO  Hist.  OecMeat. 
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cap.  TlLH- U  thm  appcMi,  «hBt  tte  flekools  of  ftelM^or  AtHivvraiiot  as  7^  MteUtalMd  in 
tiM  Aim  <f«  fa  Fouarre.  At  thif  date  In  Paris,  as  orislnaUT  also  in  Ozfrtd,  tha  Isetom  and  dls- 
potatfoBS  WW*  oonductad  bj  tbs  maatan  in  thdr  prlVato  haUfii  ' 


pals  had  tiraj  indoeemeiit  to  afpomt  tm^  Uid  aiott  Able  tcacbets.;  and  tbe 
tnKjqmaiU  or  tbe  rvnX  ptofotaon  (who  veie  not  Mtricted  to  celibacy)  da- 
peadad  laauUj  on  thatr  JfeM.  A  Uind  mnnifioenoe  qnaochad  this  asefnl  awila- 
tun.  In  the  rear  1719,  fixad  aalariea  and  retmag  peosiooa  were  aanignad  1^  tie 
crown  to  the  Collqga  Bi;gents ;  the  li^gfs  at  huge  now  obtained  the  fiatqitoiis 
inftraction  which  the  poor  had  always  wjojed,  but  the  VvHwrnd^  declined. 

TBI  «09Jbnos  ifi  MxrvAiv. 

sAfiar  Pans,  no  eantinental  Hahraisitj  ^ns  jbovs  .afedad  in  ita  ftindaniftital 
Ihcaltjb^  the colkgial # jratem than LpumitL  Oxiginally, ^w m  Buis,  and  ikb 
other  UniTersities  of  the  Parisian  nK>deI|  the  lactnrss  in  the  SacuUv  af  Arts 
were  exclnsiTeljr  deliTered  by  the  iic^nts  ta  vmp,  <tf  in  thaagawW  aetoofs,  to  aadi 
of  whom  a  certain  aa^ect  of  philosaphY,  and  acertain  (our  xif -taaohiiw,  was 
asrignert  Collegea  were  fonnoed;  and  in  soma  of  tbass^  dnni^  the  ifissath 
•oeotory,  particuJar  tchoob  were  catid>Ushed.  The  a^Fenla  in  ttheae  aeUff^  wesa 
not  diaowned  bj  the  fiwadty,  to  whose  control  tl^y  were  avUected.  Ben,  -aa  fai 
Paris,  ihe  leotures  hy  the  re^ts  im  vim  gnidnalW  decMoai,  iiH  4X  last  tba  throe 
.public  professorsbipa  of  Etkic$,  Metork,  and  lf<ittraMtf»oa„paTpat«ated  ky  andev- 
mant|  were  in  the  scTentaenth  centnir  the  onJy  clsases  that  laraaioed  qoan  ^the 
hallBof  the  Facnltr  of  Arts, on  whicih,  basidea  other  eaerciaes^  the  tk'oMtik 
DitpfdatmnM  warn  atul  annnallT  performed.  Hie  gaaeral  taition  of  that  fiuBolff 
waa>  conducted  in  fiw  rival  cobles  <^  fiU  anmse^  4x  Pmiiag^gia,  as  they  wan 
denomitifttedy'in  oontimdistinctioB  to  tne  other  aoUege%  which  weia  iateadied  Isas 
Jor  the  adncation^  than  for  the  habitetion  and  aliment  of  rooth,  dorian  thair 
atndies.  These  laat,  wbidi  amounted  to  aboTe  dlirl^,  sent  their  baTaars  fer  edn- 
aation  to  the 'fear  privileged  CbUeges  df  the  IWolty ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
these  minor  estabhahments  wece  in  fenanal  aatricted.  In  the  Pssdagogia  (with 
the  single  eatc^tion  of  the  CclUegium.  ]Pora)»  Philosopby  alone  was 4a«^ht. nad 
ibis  under  thafeorfold dlTision  <n  X|^  J^ys&c^  Sutapkyna^  and  Mrok^^j 
four  ordinary  professors  and  aprinaipaL  Instraction  in  tlie  LUtam  Samtmimfm, 
was»  in  the  seventeenth  aentwnr,  diacontiaiMd  in  the  other  three  (cc.  Gag^ZiH, 
falconia) ;— the- earlier  institntion  in  this  department  being  nObided  4)jr  tha^^ppi- 
4an  schools  then  ererywheve  estabUshad ;  toe  higher  b/  t&CoUegiwm  Gamdmm; 


and  the  hiebest  by  ihe  three  professon  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Htentuia, 
ia  the  Co^ium  Trilingue,  founded  in  '1517.  by  Hiaroayasus  Buaiidiiis-^-a  msm 
orable  institution,  imitated  by  brands  X  in  Paris,  by  i'oxand  Wob^  in  Oxfimi, 
and  by  Ximenes  in  Aleala  da  Henaras*  In  the  PsBdagogia.  the  duMvpUae  waa 
jrigprous :  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  admimbly  sustained  <by  the  rtraliy  of  the 
duEuent  Housea ;  and  the  emulation  of  the  sto'dents,  roused  V  daDy  competi- 
tion in  their  aeveiad  claisea  and  ooUages,  was  poweriallT  dixactad  toward  the 
.  great  general  contest,  in  which  all  the  caudidatea  for  a  O/^gree  in  atts  frcm  the 
difiBbrentPsBdagogia  were  brought  into  ooncourse— publicly  and  minute^  toad 
hy  sworn  examinatois-^and  finally  (arranged  in  the  atsict  oidar  of  n»ent. 

vins  <;ousoB  in  oflSMAirT. 

In  ^snNM  ciollegial  establiriuiients  did  not  obtain  the  sann  jpTCpontaanaa  as 
In  tbB  Nethenands  and 'France.  In  the  older  unitvrsitfcM  or  Che  empire,  tte 
academical  system  wna  not  easentially  modified  by  these  instftutions ;  and  in  the 
imirenitieB  founded  after  the  wmmeneement  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  th^r  were 
Birsly  eaHed  into  exliteBae.  In  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelbeig,  CoU^gne,  Erfaith, 
Leipsic,  Kcatocb,  l^polstadt,  Tubingen,  Ic.,  we  find  oonTsntnal  eatablishttants 
for  the  haUeation,  aliment,  and  euperintendenee  oC  youth ;  but  theae,  always 
aubaidhay  to  the  ptibHc  syatem,  were  tavety  able,  «fter  the  itiviml  of  lettcw,  lo 
maintain  their  impoMance^eten  in  tbiaaubordinate  capacity. 

In  Germany,  the  name  of  Cwe^  was-naually  applwd  to  foundatifliia  destined 
.principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of  the  a<^emical  teachers;  the  naaa 
of  Buna  was  given  to  houaes  inhabited  by  students,  under  the  supcaintendeace 
of  a  grsdoateln  arts.  Jn  the  ooUages,  mieh  warn  aomnaratiTehr  rare,  if  aeiml- 
«n  were  admitted  at  uH,  they  raeeired  frse  kidging  er  free  =b6anl,'bttl  Botlkae 
domastic  tuition ;  tlic^  were  bound  to  be  diljgent  m  attendance  on  the  lectures 
^  the  pnbKc  readers  m  iheUnirarsity ;  and  tha^Boreniora  of  the  honaa  waraan- 
jdfasd  toaae  that  th»  ohiigatjon  wmi  jftithfaUy  psrfawcd,    ffha  Barest         ' 
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conmppnded  to  the  anciMit  HaUi  of  Oaford  aad'Cftmbiidgc,  prevailed  in  all  tli*> 
aider  UiiiTenitieB  of  Qenmay,  Tbegr  ^*«re-  eitlKr  benevotoBt  fttmidftlioiie  fer- 
tile reoeplkm  of  a  oertam  elase^of  fiivoied.  tluAeatt,  who  had  sonletlaoi  alto  *• 
email  eThihitbn  for  their  espporfe  (tt«  prtoote) :  or  houeee  lieeiiBed<ligr  the  Faeslt^ 
of  Arts,  to  whom  thejF  coBeiiiRTelf  beton^ecly  in^  whkh  the  etodeiiti  admitted 
woe  hetmd  to  a  certain  stated  oontrihatfen  {pomim)  to  a  common-  OKohe^ner 
(6Mr— '  heace  the  name), and  toobedienee  to ithalawsbjr which  the difciplineof 
tho  eitabliehment  was  fegvlated  {tk.  caeMuintt)i  €>f  tbme  TarietieB,  the  lecend 
waa  in-general  ensnfted  on  the  flnt.    Breiy  hatva  wae  govomed  br  ^  gradnota 

iniior  otaaMKer ;)  and  in  the  hiifer  institiitione,  mtdSr  Mm,  li^hia  delegate 
tomnettt)  or  aseietanta  {moffutri lawmelaw )<    In  most-  Univenitiee.  it  wea  en* 
joined  tfaafc  eno^  regular  itadent  in  thei  Facnhf  of  Arts-ehoold  enrol  hiaidf  of* 


a  haree;  but  the  bwee  wae  also fltaonentlf  inhabited  b^maetere  engaged  in  pohh- 
lie  lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  the  oourses  of  a  higher  faculty.  To 
the  dntj  of  rector  belonged  a^geneial  aapttintendeneeof  the  dui^nce  and  moral 
conduct  of  the  inferior  meniMrs,  and  (in  the  laiger  bursas,  with  the  aid  of  a 
procttratar  or  axommus]  the  management  of  the  fttnda  destined  for  the  maihten<^ 
anoe  of  the  houBC.  As  Uk  the  colleges  of  France  and  lE^nglUnd,  he  could  enfi^rco 
discipline  hj  the  infliction  of  corporeal  pnnidhment.  Domestic  instruction  was 
generally  introduced  into  these  establishments;  but,  as  we  said,  onljr  in  subservir 
ence  to  the  public  The  rector,  either  by  himself  or  deputies,  repeated  with  hii 
bursars  their  public  lessons,  resolved  difficulties  thej  might  propose,  supplied  de- 
ficiencies in  their  knowledge,  ancl  moderated  at  theit  private  disputations. 

The  philosophical  Controyersies  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages*  divided  thft 
univeraties  of  Europe  into  hostile  partiiea,  were  waged  with  pectUiar  activity 
among  a  people,  like  the  Germans,  actuated,  more  tlmn  any  otner,  by  specula* 
tive  o])inion,  and  the  spirit  of  sect.  The  famous  question  touching  the  nature 
of  Univexsals,  which  created  a  schism  ih  the  Uniyersity  of  Prague,  and  thus 
fdnnded  the  Uniyersity  of'  Leipsic ;  which  formally  separated  into  two,  the  faculty 
of  arts  {called  severally  the  via  antifua  or  realist,  and  the  via  modema  or  nomi- 
nalist), in  Ligolstadt.  Tnbingen,  Heidelbersr,  ftc. ;  and  occasioned  a  ceaselesa  war- 
fare in  the  other  schools  of  philosophy  throughout  the  empitt : — this  question 
modified  t*he  German  biirssB  in  a  far  more  dcjcisive.  manner  than  it  aif^ted  thoi 
coll^;es  in  the  other  ooumries  of  Knrope.  Tbe  Kominalists  and  Realists  with- 
drew themselves  into  dlfllbrent  bursie;  whence,  as  fiom  opposite  castles^  they 
daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamorous,  and  not  always  bloodless  contests,  ia 
the  arena  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  manner  the  bursie  of  IngoUtadt,  Tti- 
bingen,  Heidelberg,  ErfhrUi,  lind  other  universities,  were  divided  between  the 
partisans  of  the  via  AMiquorum^  and  the  partisans  of  the  Via  Modtmorum;,  and 
ra  some  of  the  greater  schools  the  s  vend  sects  of  Realism— «a8  the  Albertists, 
Thomists,  Scotista — ^had  bunus  of  their  "peculiar  proeen," 

The  efl^t  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely  under  that 
scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  fhculties  of  arts  and  theology ;  and  how- 
ever adverse  were  the  diflbrent  sects,  when  a  common  enemy  was  at  a  distance, 
no  sooner  was  the  reispn  of  scholasticism  threatened  bj'  the  revival  of  polite  let- 
ters, than  theit  partRtular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a  ^neral  syncretism  to 
resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all — a  resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaihiiifi^  the  absolute  proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sities, succeeded,  at  least,  in  excliioing  it  from  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
degree  in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorised  in  the  bursas,  of  which  that 
fhculty  had  universally  the  control.  In  their  relations  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning,  the  bursa  of  Germany,  and  tho  colleges  of  France  and  England,  were 
directly  opposed;  and  to  thiA  contrast. iti,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  the  difl^renea 
of  their  fate.  The  colleges,  Indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability ^in  Bnglund  to 
their  wealth^ln  France  to  their  coalition  with  the  University.  But  in  harboring 
the  rising  literature,  and  rendering  themselves  instrumental  to  its  piogress,  the 
eollegei  seemed  anew  to  vindicate  their  utility »  and  remained,  during  tlie  revolnr 
tionary  crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spltlt  of  the  age.  The  bursts,  on  the 
contrary,  ibii  at  once  into  contempt  with  the  antiquated  learning,  which  they  so 
fondly  defended ;  and  before  they  were  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
the  dominant  literature,  other  instruments  nad  been  oreanii»d,  and  circumstan- 
ces had  superseded  their  necessity.  The  philosophical  faulty  to  which  thpy 
belonged,  had  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admission  of  humane  letten  into  ita 
conrse/the  consideration  it  formerly  obtahied ;  and  in  the  Protestant  Uniyersl- 
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ties  of  the  KinpirB  a  de^pree  in  Arts  mm  no  longw  reqnired  bm  a  nGceaBaay  pass- 
port  to  the  other  fiumitiee.  The  Ojrmnama,  estahlisbed  or  mnltipliei  on  the 
Beformation  throvghout  Protestant  OermanT^,  sent  the  roath  to  the  nnirerBities 
withsoander  studies^  and  at  a  maturer  age ;  and  the  pnblic  prelecCioM.  no  longer 
intmsted  to  the  fortuitous  competence  of  the  jarndnates,  were  dischargvd,  in 
chief,  bj  ProfeMoiB  carefully  selected  for  their  merit^rewarded  in  exact  pn>{»or- 
tion  to  their  indiridnal  ralue  in  the  literarjr  maiket^and  stimulated  to  exenion 
bj  a  competition  unezamnled  in  the  academical  arrangements  of  any  other 
oonntrj.  The  discipline  of  the  bnrsae  was  now  found  las  nseliil  in  aid  of  the 
Unirersir^;  and  the  student  lees  duposed  to  submit  to  their  restraint.  No 
wealthy  foundations  peipetuated  their  existence  independently  of  use;  and  their 
senrices  being  found  too  snail  to  warrant  their  maintenance  by  compulsory  regu- 
lations^ they  were  soon  generally  abandoned^— The  name  Bundi  aiooe  surrives. 

THB  COZXBGS  IN  BKOL4MD. 

^In  the  Efufiuh  Unioernties,  the  history  of  the  collegial  element  has  been  very 
difierent.  Nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exercise  so  smalT  an  inflaenoe ;  nowhere  has 
it  exercised  so  great.  The  coU^s  of  the  continental  Universities  were  no  hos- 
nttals  for  drones ;  their  foundations  were  exclusively  in  favor  of  teachers  and 
tecamenj  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  bv  their  necessitv,  enjoyed 
their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction ;  and  the  latter,  only  during  the 
period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the  English  ooll«;es,  on  the  contrary, 
the  foUowships,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  perpetui^  not  burdened  with 
tuition,  and  mdefinite  in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  were 
chosen  from  competence.  In  those  of  England,  but  especially  in  Oxford,  the 
fellows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  chance.  Abroad,  as  the  colleges  were 
visited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed  by  their  faculty,  their  lectures 
were  acknowledged  by  the  University  as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  them- 
selves at  last  recognized  as  its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  the  Univer- 
sity did  not  exercise  the  ri^ht  of  visitation  over  the  colleges,  their  discipline  was 
viewed  as  private  and  subsidiary ;  while  the  fellow  was  never  recognised  as  a 
public  character  at  all,  far  less  as  a  privileged  instructor.  In  Paris  and  Louvain, 
the  college  discipline  supeneded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  gradiuites  at 
large.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable  system 
of  professional  education  that  the  tutorial  extinguislied.  In  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities, the  right  of  academical  instruction  was  deputed  to  a  limited  number  of 
"  fiimons  colleges,"  and  in  these  only  to  a  full  body  of  co-operative  toachem.  In 
Oxford,  all  academical  education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every  house,  but  by 
eveiT  fellow-tutor  it  contains.  The  alliance  between  the  Colleges  and  University 
in  Fans  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstances,  nerhaps  a  rational  improve- 
ment; the  dethronement  of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, was  without  doubt,  a  preposterous,  as  an  ille^,  revolution. 

In  the  mode  of  teaching — in  the  subjects  taught — ^m  the  forms  of  graduation 
— and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  faculties,  no  Universities,  for  a  long 
time,  resembled  each  other  more  closely  than  the  "  first  and  second  schools  of 
the  church,"  Paris  and  Oxford;  but  in  the  constitution  and  civil  polity  of  the 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  first  considerable  differences. — In  Oxford,  the  Uni- 
versity was  not  originalljr  established  on  the  distinction  of  Nations;  though,  in 
the  sequel,  the  great  national  schism  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  men  had 
almost  determined  a  division  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  the 
other  ancient  Universities. — ^In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his  deputy  combined 
the  powers  of  the  Itector  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Paris ;  and  the  inspection 
and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter  through  the  distribution  of  the  schol- 
ars (^  the  Univer<iity  into  Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  ^vemment  of  Rector, 
Procurators,  and  Deans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  accomplished  by 
collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses,  under  the  control  of  a 
Principal,  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  members.  This  subordination 
was  not,  indeed,  established  at  once ;  and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without 
domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  In  the  vear  1231,  we 
find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  *'  that  every  clerk  or  scholar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
some  Master  of  the  Sdtoob,**  i.  e.,  we  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  peculiar 
disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  Regents.    In  the  same  ytar,  TaztUors 
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an  eitablUKed  ia  both  untyertities.  (See  Fidler,  who  gtros  that  docament  al 
length.) — By  the  oomiiiencement  of  the  fifteenth  oeatnrjr,  it  appears,  howcTer,  to 
hare  become  established  law,  that  all  schoUrs  should  be  members  of  some  Col- 
kffe,  Hall,  or  Entry,  nnder  a  responsible  head  (Wood,  a.  U08);  and  in  the 
siiuseqnent  history  of  the  uaiTeiaity,  we  find  mom  fireqnent  and  decisive  meas- 
ures taken  in  Oxford  a^nst  the  Ckamberdekgni,  or  achoUrs  haunting  the 
schools,  but  of  no  authonaed  house,  than  ia  Paris  were  ever  employed  sgainst 
the  Martinets. — ^In  the  foreign  Universities,  it  was  never  incumbent  on  any, 
beside  the  students  of  the  f  acnltv  of  Arte,  to  be  nnder  coUegaal  or  bursal 
snperintendence;  in  the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  or  nadergraduates 
of  every  facultv  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a  privileged  house. 

By  t&is  re^pilation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect  memselves  into  bouses 
of  community,  variously  denominated  HaOs,  Inns,  Hostles,  Entries,  Chambers 
(AMlae,  Hnpitia^  Introitui,  Camerat),  These  Halls  were  governed  b^  peculiar 
atatates,  established  br  the  Univernty,  br  whom  they  were  also  visited  and 
reformed;  and  administered  by  a  Principal,  elected  by  the  schoUrs  themselves, 
but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for 
payment  of  the  rent.  The  halls  were,  in  general,  held  onl^  on  lease ;  but  by  a 
pnvilege  common  to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  sta- 
aents  could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  gown,  if 
the  rent  were  punctually  dischamd,  the  rate  of  which  was  quinqnenniaifiy  fixed 
by  the  academical  taxators.  The  great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  innabited 
these  halls  lived  at  their  own  expense;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which, 
ia  other  countries,  determined  the  establishment  of  ooU^;es  and  private  burssi, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  io  England,  la.  a  few  houses,  firan- 
dations  were  made  for  tae  support  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent  scholar^ 
who  were  incorporated  as  fwaws  (or  joint  piarticipators  in  the  endowment), 
under  the  government  of  a  head.  But,  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these 
benefiMtions  were  not>  as  elaewhere,  exclnstvely  limited  to  learners,  during  their 
aeademiral  studies,  and  to  instmctors ;  they  were  not  even  limited  to  merit ; 
while  the  subjection  of  the  CnUfge*  to  private  statutes,  and  their  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  the  academical  antnorities,  gave  them  interests  apart  from 
those  of  the  public,  and  not  only  disqualified  them  from  cooperating  toward  Uie 
general  ends  of  the  University,  but  realered  them,  instead  or  powenul  aids,  the 
worst  impediments  to  its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the  fonndations, 
were,  un^  a  comparatively  modem  date,  rarely  admitted  (and  thia  admission, 
be  it  noted,, is  to  the  present  hour  wholly  optional),  remained  also  for  many 
centuries  few  in  comparison  with  the  Halts.  The  lalter  were  counted  by  hun- 
dreds ;  the  former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  preseat  day,  extend  only  to  nuMCsm. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of  the  halls  was 
about  tires  kundnd  (Wood,  a.  1307)— the  number  of  the  secular  colleges,  at  the 
hWhest,  only  (Arse.— At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  die 
colleges  had  risen  to  seven,  a  Fellow  of  Qnee  /s  laments  that  the  students  had 
diminished  as  the  foundations  had  increased.  At  the  commencement  of  tho 
sixteenth  oentnry,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  fifijf-fio;  while  the  aedt- 
lar  colleges  had,  b"fore  1516,  been  multiplied  to  Aoe/ne.— The  causes  which 
had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommodation,  were,  among  others,  the 
plagueB,  by  which  Oxford  was  so  frequently  desoUted,  and  the  members  of  the 
University  dispersed— the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster — the  rise  of  other 
rival  Umversities  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent— and,  finally,  the  , 
sinking  consideration  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  character  which  the 
Baformation  assumed  in  England,  cooperated,  however,  still  more  powerfully 
to  the  same  resulL  Of  itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  have 
diminished  the  resort  of  students  to  the  University,  by  banishing  those  who 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  by  law;  while  among 
the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an  influential  party,  who  viewed  the 
academical  exercises  as  sophistieal,  and  many  who  even  regarded  degrees  aa 
Aniichristian.  Bnt  in  England  the  Beformation  incidentally  operated  ia  a  mors 
peculiar  manner.  Unlike  its  fate  in  other  countries,  this  rdigious  revolution 
was  absolntely  governed  by  the  foncies  of  the  royal  despot  for  the  time ;  and 
«o  uBeertaia  was  the  caprice  of  Heniy,  ao  oontxadictiaiy  the  policy  of  hiff. 
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three  immediate  racoesson,  that  fbra  lone  time  it  wm  dlfficnlt  to  knowtrliit 
was  the  religion  by  law  eetalHiBhed'  for  the  cunent  yeiri  fkr  less  possible  fa 
calculate,  with  aManotoe,  on  what  woald  be  tfar  atatntory  orthodoxjr  fye  the 
enauing.  At  the  same  thne,  t^e  dlMoliitibn  i^  tlie  monasCtc  orders  dried  in 
one  great  source  of  acadenrical  prosneritf ;  wbflie  the  confiacation  of  monasde 
property,  which  was  genemllr  rsgarded'as  only  a  ibretwte  of  what  awaited  dir 
endowments  of  the  Universities,  and  the  superfhioas  revenues  of  the  dergy^ 
rendered  literetufs  and'  the  church,  during  this  criris,,  uninvftlng  profbssioniy 
either  for  an  ambitions,  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyrdom),  ffar  a  consdentioim 
man.  The  eflfect  was  but  too  apparent;  Jtr  mmjn  jyan  the  Universities  «ens 
almost  HtertMjf  deserted. 

The  IlntlSf  wboeeexistenc9t(riely  depeudbd  on  the  conrflnence  Kff  students^  thna 
fell ;  and  none,  it  is  probable^  woald  hare  survived'  the  criais,  had  not  sevemT 
chanced  to  be  the  property  of  certain  colleges,  which  had.  thus  an  inteRSt  iir 
their  support.  The  Halls  of  St.  Alban,  St.  Edmund,  8t.  Maiy,  New  Itm, 
Magdalen,  severally  bdonged  to  Merron,  Queen's,  Oriel,  Vew,  and  Magdaleir 
Colleges ;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  GFloucester  Hail,  now 
Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall,  subsequently  Hferttbrd  Coll^,  owed  their 
salvation  to  their  dependence  on  the  fi>andations  of  Christ  Church,  St.  John's, 
and  Exeter. 

The  dreumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  tlieltalhr^  and  the  dissdutlMr 
of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  ordeis  in  O^cfbrd,  not  only  cave  to 
the  secular  colleges,  which  all  remained,  a  preponderant  wdght  in  the  Univer^tf" 
for  the  juncture,  but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  tiidr  drcuit  and  to  increase  thdr 
numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  comprehend  within  thei^ 
waUs  neariy  the  whole  of  die  academical  population,  thoueh  pRvionsIy  to  dir 
sixteenth  oentuiy,  they  appear  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent 
members  at  all.  As  the  students  ibll  off,  the  rents  of  the  halto  were  taxed  at  s 
lower  rate;  and  they  became  at  last  of  so  insiniiilcant  a  value  to  the  landlords, 
who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academiod  purposes,  that  they  were  alwayr 
willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen  and  fallinf^  property  fbr  the  most  trifling 
considenftion.  In  Oxfbrd,  land  and  honses  became  li  drug.  THe  o!d  raHegea 
thus  extended  tlieir  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  fVom  the  impoverished  burghers; 
and  the  new  colleges,  of  whicn  there  were  fintr  established  within  half  a  century 
aubseouent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  sir  during  the  sixteenth  centuy, 
were  ouflt  on  sites  dther  obtained  gntuitously  or  fbr  an  insiffnifirant  prin. 
Alter  this  period,  only  one  college  was  founded — ^in  T610;  tmd  three  of  the  eight 
halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  tSK),  ITOS,  and  1749 ;  hut  of  theaOf  one  is  now 
extinet. 

Before  the  era  of  their  dbwnfbn,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  easy.  Br 
required  only,  that  a  fbw  scholora  should  hire  a  house,  find  caution  fbr  a  jear^ 
rent,  and  choose  fbr  Prindpal  a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  Chan- 
cellor, or  his  Deputy,  could  not  rettise  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of 
usurpation  abolished  this  fhcility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  ther 
Prindpality,  and  consequently  to  die  instttution,  of  halls,  was,  "  through  thff 
absolute  potency  he  had,"  procured'  by  the  Eari  of  Ldcester,  Chancellor  of  the* 
University,  about  1570;  and  it  is  now,  by  statute,  invested  in  his  sneceMon. 
In  surrendering-  thn  privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  CoUciges  were  not  blind  m 
their  peculUr  interest  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sun  to  Be 
guided  by  thdr  heads ;  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  thdr  monopofy ; 
and  the  coll^al  interest,  thus  left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentrated  in  ac 
fiBW  hands,  was  soon  able  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  In  the  UniverBity. 

As  the  colleges  only  received  as  member*  those  not  on  the  fbundation,  for 
thdr  own  convenience,  diey  could  either  exdndto  them  altogether,  or  admit  thenr 
under  whatever  Unritations  they  might  choose  to-  hnpose.  BV  Unirersity  Uiw, 
graduates  were  not  compelled  to  lodge  in  coll^ ;  they  were  ttierefbre  exdtaded 
as  unprofitable  members,  to  make  room  fbr  under-grsduates,  who  paid'  tntor^ 
f(tes,  and  as  dangerous  competitors,  to  prevent  them  from  beeoming  tuton  them* 
sdves.  This  exdudon,  or  the  possibility  of  this  exdudon,  of  itsdf  prevented 
any  graduate  f^m  eommendng  tutor,  in  oppoddon  to  the  interest  of  die 
foundation  membeiv.  Ihdependendy  of  this,  there  were  other  dreumstances 
which  would  have  frustrated  all  interference  widi  monopoly  by  the  fUiowa;  but 
these  we  need  not  enumerate. 
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tids  oolMgial  tuition  from  a  snuidiaiy  to  a  principal.  '  Could  tfaie  professorial 
system  on  which  tlto  Unitonrily  rested^  tw  aboHsfted,  tha  tatorial'  system  would 
remain  the  one  organ  of  academical  instruction ;  could  the  University  be  silently 
annihilated,  tlie  cml^ges  would  iiieoeed  to  its  name,  ita  prfrilegfes,  and  its  pHioe. 
This  momentona— iUa  daploraMe  snttrenion  was  eomaounated.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  tiie  end  was  trmt  clearly  pn^Miad.  or  a  line  of  policy  for  iu 
attaipment  ever  systematically  followed  out.  But  circnmstances  concurred,, 
and  that  mstinct  of  self-interest  which  actuates  MkB  of  men  with  the  certainty 
of  a  natuial  law,  deSenniiNd,  in-  the  eowae  of  gMMnitioDS,  a  rienit,  such  aa 
no  aagadty  would  havo  anticipated  as  possible*  After  the  accoapJishment» 
however,  a  retrospect  of  its  causes  shows  the  event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not 
necessary. 

The  sobverrion  of  the  Unii^enity  ia  to  be  traced  to  that  Teiy  ooda  of  law» 
on  which  its  constitvtiaD  was  finally  astablishaiL  The  academical  body  ia. 
composed  of  graduates  and  under-graduates,  in  the  four  faculties  of  Arts^ 
Theoloey,  Law,  and  Medicine ;  and  the  government  oT  the  XTnivenity  was  of 
old  exdusively  committed  to  tiie  Masten  and  Doetors  assembled  in  Congre* 
gation  and  Convoeatioii ;  Heads  of  hoases  and  coUaga  Faitows  shared  in  dtt 
academical  govemmant  onl^  as  thev  were  full  graduates,  and  as  they  were 
rewents.  The  statutes  ratified  under  the  chancellorship  of  Laud,  and  br 
which  the  k^  constitution  at  the  University  is  still  determined,  changed  dtis 
republican  polfty  Into  an  oHgavchicai*  The  legislation  and  tho  supreme  gow 
emment  were  slill  left  with  the  full  gradaatsa,  the  Ifaaters  and  Doctors,  and 
the  character  of  Fellow  remained  always  unprivileged  bv  law.  But  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  if  not  now  first  raided  to  tho  nink  of  a  public  body,  were  now  first* 
clot^  with  an  authority  such  ra  rendered  them  bencefoiwrid  the  principal— 
in  faet,  the  sole  adminisirators  of  the  Universitj  weal.  And  whoreaa  in  foxeign. 
UniverBities,  the  University  jKOvemed  the  Colleges — ^in  Oxford,  the  Colleges  were 
enthroned  the  governors  of  the  University.  The  Tice-chancellbr  (now  also 
necessarily  a  CoUegt  Head),  the  Hbads  of  Houses^  and'  the  two  Procton,  were 
constitated  into  a  body,  and  tfta  memUcvs  constimined  to  ragnlar  atlendaiictt> 
on  an.  ordinaiy  weekly  meeting*  To  this  body  was  aommitted,  as  their  especial 
dutif,  the  care  of  "  inmunng  into^  and  taking  comtdfor,  the  obMtrvance  of  the  statutti 
<mi  customs  oftke  Univenitif;  and  if  there  be  aught  touching  the  good  govern* 
meat,  the  sAoLtstic  imfrovemsHt;  the  honor  and.  usefblness  of  tho  University,, 
which  a  mayori^.  of  tnam  may  think  worthy  of  deliberationv  let  them  have 
power  to  deUbemte  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  this  their  deliberation,  the 
same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  the  Venerable  Rouse  of  Congregation, 
and  then  wiA  mafeass  eoanselimlMled  ia  the  Venerable  Axasa  of  Convocation." 
(T.  xiii.)  Thus,  no  pioposal.  ooald  bo  aabmitted  to  the  Honsea  of  Conara- 
gation  or  Convocation,,  unless  it  had  been- premoiulu  disnitted  and  sanctionea  hy 
we  "ITMomadal  Meetings"  and  through  this  preliminary  negative,  tho  most 
absolure  control  was  aeeorded  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  over  the  proceedfnga  of 
the  Universi^.  By  their  peraisskm*  ovaiy  statnta  might  beviolalsdi.aQd  every 
custom.  iStdl  mto  desuetodo:  without  their  permission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessaiy,  could  fie  initiated,  or  even 
mentioned. 

A  body  oonsdtatad; and  aatfaoiisad  mob  tha HMNlsnadal  Maetng^eould  only 
be  vattoaally  expected  to  dischargo  its  trusts  L ',  if  its  members  were  snlijected 
to  indirect  and  concentrated  responsibility;  and  S^,  if  their  public  duties  were 
indentlcal  with  their  private  interests;  The  Hebdbmadkl'  Meeting  acted  undbr 
neitlier  of  these  ooodittons* 

In  Kgaid  to  tha  Jkwtt  this  bodv  was  placed  undar  tha  review  of  no  superior 
authority  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did  not  perform;  and  the 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distributed  smong  too  many  to  have  any 
inmrnice  on  their  oollectfve  aeta; 

In  VQgwd  to  tha  asBsact^safiir  ware  the  intMsstas  and^dntieaof  tha  Heads  fW>m 
bemg  coincident,  that  thsy  were  diametrically  opposed.  Their  public  obligations 
bound  them  to  maintain  and  improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of 
which  the  DTO/teors  were  the  organs;  but  diis  sysIMn  tiieir  private  advantage, 
both  as  in^vunais  and  aa  tcpwsantiiiytiie  aoUifiaL  lutanst^piomplsd.  tbem  ta 
deteriorate  and  mdennlDeb   ^ 
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OOIiLBGSS»  TBI  OOBBIOTXTB  OF  UHIYBBSmiB.* 

By  a  College,  I  suppoae,  ia  meanti  not  meielj  a  body  of  men  living  together 
in  one  dwelling,  but  belonging  to  one  eetabliahment  In  ita  yeiy  notion,  the 
word  suggests  to  us  position,  authoritj,  and  sUbilify;  and  again,  these  attri- 
butes presuppose  a  foundation ;  and  that  foundation  oonaists  either  in  public 
recognition,  or  in  the  possession  of  revenues,  or  in  some  similar  advantage.  If 
two  or  three  individuals  live  together,  the  community  is  not  at  once  called  a 
College ;  but  a  charter,  or  an  endowment,  some  legal  status^  or  some  ecclesi- 
astical privilege,  is  necessary  to  erect  it  into  tlie  Collegiate  form.  However,  it 
does,  I  suppose,  imply  a  community  or  eonviUo  too;  and,  if  so^  it  must  be  of  a 
certain  definite  size:  for,  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  in  point  of  numbers,  non-resi* 
dence  may  be  expected  to  follow.  It  is  then  a  household,  and  offers  an  abode 
to  its  members,  and  requires  or  mvolves  the  same  virtuous  and  paternal  disci* 
pline  which  is  proper  to  a  fiunily  and  home.  Moreover,  as  no  &raily  can  sub- 
sist without  a  maintenancOi  and  as  children  are  dependent  on  their  homes,  so  it 
is  not  unnatural  thait  an  endowment  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  suggested  by  the 
very  idea  of  a  college,  should  ordinarily  be  necessary  Ibr  its  actual  carrying 
out  Still  more  necessary  are  buildings,  and  buildings  of  a  prominent  char- 
acter; for,  whereas  every  fiunily  must  have  its  dwelling,  a  iamily  which  has  a 
recognised  and  official  existence,  must  live  in  a  sort  of  public  building,  wbidi 
satisfies  the  eje,  and  is  the  enduring  habitation  of  an  enduring  body. 

This  view  of  a  College,  which  I  have  not  been  attemptmg  to  prove  but  to 
delineate,  suggests  to  us  the  objects  which  a  college  is  adapted  to  fulfill  in  a 
University.  It  is  all,  and  does  all  which  is  implied  in  the  name  of  homeu 
Youths,  who  have  left  the  paternal  roof;  and  traveled  some  hundred  miles  Ibr 
the  aoquiaition  of  knowledge,  find  an  ''Altera  Troja'*  and  "simulata  Per^ 
gama  "  at  the  end  of  their  Journey  and  in  their  place  of  temporary  sqjoum. 
Home  is  for  the  young,  who  know  nothing  of  the  worid,  and  who  would  be 
forlorn  and  sad,  if  thrown  upon  it  It  ia  the  reftige  of  helpless  boyhood,  which 
would  be  fitmished  and  pine  away,  if  H  were  not  maintained  by  others.  It  is 
the  providential  shelter  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced,  who  have  still  to  learn 
how  to  cope  with  the  temptations  which  lie  outside  of  it  It  is  the  place  of 
training  Ibr  those  who  ara  not  only  ignorant,  bat  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
learn,  and  who  have  to  be  taught,  by  carefiil  individual  trial,  how  to  set  about 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  a  teacher.  And  it  ia  the  school  of  elementary  stu- 
dies, not  of  advanced ;  ibr  sudi  studies  alone  can  boys  at  best  apprehend  and 
master.  Moreover,  it  is  the  shrine  of  our  best  affections,  the  bosom  of  our 
Ibndest  recollections,  a  spell  upon  our  after  life,  a  stay  for  world-weary  mind 
and  soul,  wherever  we  are  cast,  till  the  end  comes.  Such  ara  the  attributes  or 
offices  of  home,  and  like  to  these,  in  one  or  other  sense  and  measure^  ara  tha 
attributes  and  offices  of  a  College  in  a  University. 

We  may  consider,  historically  speaking,  that  CoUegea  were  but  oontinua- 
tions,  miUaiiB  mtttafidM,  of  the  scho(^  which  preceded  the  rise  of  UniversitiesL 
These  schools  indeed  were  monastic  or  at  least  clerical,  and  observed  a  religiooa 
or  an  ecclesiastical  rule;  so  fiur  they  were  not  simple  Colleges,  still  they  were 
devoted  to  study,  and,  at  least  sometimes,  admitted  laymea    Th^  had  two 
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oooneB  of  instruction  going  on  at  once,  attended  bj  the  inner  clmwon  and  the 
OQter;  of  which  the  latter  were  filled  by  what  would  now  be  called  externa. 
Thus  CTen  in  that  early  daj  the  eohool  of  Rheims  educated  a  ceruin  number 
of  noble  youths ;  and  the  same  arrangement  is  reported  of  Bee  also. 

And  in  matter  of  fiict  these  monastic  schools  remained  within  the  limits  of 
the  UniTersity,  when  it  was  set  up,  as  they  had  been  before,  only  of  course 
more  exclusively  religious ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  reception  of  laymen  was  found 
to  be  a  part  of  the  academical  idea,  the  monasteries  seemed  to  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  receiving  lay  students  within  their  walls.  At  first,  those  Or- 
ders only  would  have  a  place  in  the  University  which  were  already  there ;  but 
in  process  of  time  nearly  eveiy  religious  firatemity  found  it  its  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  College  for  its  own  subjects,  and  to  have  representatives  in  the  Academ- 
ical body.  Thus  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had 
thrown  thentselves  into  the  new  system,  and  had  determined  that  their  voca- 
tion did  not  hinder  them  from  taking  degrees,  the  Cistersians,  under  the  head- 
ship of  an  Englishman,  founded  a  College  near  St.  Victor's;  and  the  Premon- 
atrants  followed  their  example.  The  Carmelites,  being  at  first  at  a  distance 
fiK>m  St  Genevieve,  were  planted  by  a  king  of  France  dose  under  her  hilL 
The  Benedictines  were  stationed  in  the  famous  Abbey  of  St  Qerman,  near  the 
University  Pratum ;  the  monks  of  Clunl  and  of  Marmoutier  had  their  respect- 
ive houses  also^  and  the  former  provided  lecturers  within  their  walls  for  the 
students.  And  in  Oxford,  m  like  manner,  the  Benedictines  founded  Durham 
Hall  for  their  monks  of  the  Korth  of  England,  and  Gloucester  Hall  for  their 
monks  of  the  South,  on  the  respective  sites  of  the  present  Trinity  and  Wor- 
cester Colleges.  The  Carmelites  (to  speak  without  book)  were  at  Beaumont, 
the  site  of  Heniy  the  First's  palace;  and  St  John's  and  Wadham  Colleges  are 
also  on  the  sites  of  monaatio  establishments.  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
Oxford,  houses  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Cistercians,  and  Augustinians. 

These  several  foundations^  indeed,  are  of  very  different  eras;  but,  looking  at 
the  course  of  the  history  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  such  houses  as  were 
monastic  preceded  the  rest  And  if  the  new  changes  had  stopped  there^  lay 
education  would  have  suffered,  not  gabed,  by  the  rise  of  Universities ;  for  it 
had  the  effect  of  multiplying^  indeed,  monastic  halls,  but  of  shutting  their 
doors  against  all  but  monks  more  rigidly  than  before.  The  solitary  strangers, 
who  came  up  to  Paris  or  Oxford  from  a  &r  countiy,  must  have  been  stimulated 
1^  a  most  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persevere  m  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragements by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Some  attempt  indeed  was 
made  by  the  Professors  to  meet  so  obvious  and  so  oppressive  an  evil.  The 
former  scholastic  type  had  recognized  one  master,  and  one  only,  in  a  school, 
who  professed  in  consequence  the  whole  course  of  instruction  without  any  as- 
sistant Tutors.  The  tradition  of  this  system  continued;  and  led  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  formation  of  hsUs,  irnaa,  courts,  or  hostels,  as  they  were  variously 
called.  That  is,  the  Professor  of  the  school  kept  house,  and  boarded  his  pu- 
pils. Thus  we  read  of  Torald  schools  in  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  which  had  betonged  previously  to  one  Master  Richard  Bacum,  who  had 
fitted  up  a  laige  tenementi  partiy  for  lodging  house,  partiy  for  lecture  rooms. 
In  like  manner,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Theobidd  had  as  many  as  firom 
sixty  to  a  hundred  sdhdars  under  his  tuition,  for  whom  he  would  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  answerable.    A  sunilar  custom  was  exerted  in  Athens,  where 
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it  WM  tbe  oec«ftott  dT  4  gtatl  tel  «r  HviAj  Mi 
the  Profeowrfad  homekeeiMn^-  etch*  bofeg-  00^  vpw  iMdiubg  m  mmy  ladlg&» 
as  possible;     iood  sppsfwU)^  a  siSulAr- ilwraveiiieaM  Isid^  ft^  br  che^^ 
Paris  in  the  thifteenth  oentmT',  tfaougl^  whaCerer  aiigbt  he  ttei  inciAtaUd 
ineonvenienoe,  the  costMB  ttselC  under  tile  rltniiwsiMiiisu  of  the  dsy,  ww  es 
adrantogeoiit  to  the  csose  of  siodjr,  es  W  mm  neClint  end  otmeuei 

Bat  still  lodging  keepers^  though  Ptefessow,  nniet  he  paid,  sad  how  cesif 
poorsebolarsflodthemeaiitof ibiflDIhgeohardaeoDditleiir  Aodthe laagtll- 
of  time  then  leqQired  Ihr-  a  TTniYerBfilf  coorae  hindered  an  erasion  of  its  difl^ 
oolties  by  saoh  shifts  and  ezpedieati^  as  serfe  Ihr  paaring-a  nere  trTing  cririi^ 
ot  weatherings  a  threatening  season.  Hie  whole  oourae,  ftom  tiie  tenntnatitMi 
of  the  grammatical  stadles  to  the  Iioentlale^  extended  originalljrthfmigh  twea^ 
years;  though  afterwaide  it  was  ledoeed  to  ten.  IT  we  are  to  consider  Oe sift 
years  of  the  oonrse  in  Arts  to  hafe^  been  in  addition  to  this  long  spacer  tftr 
resldenoe  at  tiie  XTniTersity  Is  no  longer  a  sqjoom  at  the  seal  of  tearuag^  hot* 
becomes  a  sort  of  natniaiisatlon,  yet  without  offering  a  heme. 

The  Universitr  itself  haa  little  or  no  flmds,  to  meet  the  difficolty  wittad. 
At  Oxibrd,  it  had  no  biiOdings  of  Its  own,  but  rented  sneh  se  were  hidispriBi 
Ue  for  academicid  purposes^  and-  tiieee  were  of  a  misembls  deseriptieB.  Ilr 
bad  little  or  no  ground  brionging  to  it;  and  no  endewmenta.  It  had  nst' 
the  means  of  befaig  an  Alma  Mater  to  tlie  young  men  who  came  tfaitiier  ftr - 
edbcation. 

Accordingly,  one  oTttie  earliest  ttoremenlB  in  the  Univenity,  idfaioai  a^ 
eariy  as  the  entiunoe  hito  it  of  Ule  monaslio  bodies,  was  that  of  providing 
maintenanoe  Ibr  poor  scfaolarsL  The  autllote  of  such  diarity  hardly  ahned  ai^ 
giving  more  than  the  bare  nseesssrles  of  Hft, — Ibod,  lodging,  and  cIothing;»-i» 
as  to  make  a  life  of  study  possible.  ComlM  or  animal  satisfartioa  canhaidlf 
be  said  to  hare  entered  into  tiie  scope-  of  tiieir  beneiKstiona,*  and  we  shaD 
gain  a  lively  impression  of  the  stiflbrings  of  tbe  student,  belbre  ttie  era  of  en- 
dowments, by  considering  his  rude  and  hardy  Hfe  even  when  a  member  of* 
Oellege.  Ftom  an  account  whidi  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  coUegea  ef 
Oambridge,  we  are  able  to  extract  the  Mlowing  her&Hmn  of  a  studeof  s  daf . 
He  got  up  between  ibuf  and  flte;  fh>m  five  to  six  he  assisted  at  ICasa,  and 
heard  an  exhortation.  He  then  stadled  or  attended  the  schools  till  ten,  whSeft 
was  the  dinner  hour.  The  mesl,  whidi  seems  also  to  have  been  a  brsakftal^ 
was  not  sumptuous;  it  oonsistad  of  beef  hi  small  messss  fhr  Ihur  persons^  sni^ 
»pottage  made  of  ita gravy  and  oattaeaL  Ftom  dinner  to  five  p.  m.,  he  eiOsr 
studied,  or  gave  faistructton  to  otfien,  when  he  went  to  supper,  whidi  was  the 
principal  meal  of  the  di^,  though  scavoely  more  plentUU  than  dinner.  After* 
wards,  problems  were  discussed  and  other  stodies  pumied,  till  nhie  or  ten; 
and  then  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about^  tiiat  ihsf 
ndgfat  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet;-— the  expedieni  of  hearth  or  stove  Ibr  tile 
purpose  was  out  of  the  question. 

However,  poor  as  was  the  filre,  the  ooDeglato  M  was  a  blesstog  hi  mmf 
other  ways  fbr  more  fanportant  than  mest  and  drink;  and  H  was  tbe  obfeet  of 
ptous  benefllctlotts  fbr  centoriesi  Henoe  ttie  munlfleeBee  of  Robert  Ctipe^  m 
eariiras  l^eo,  even  hehn  the  ca&ona  of  8t  Oenevidve  antf  the  monln  of  8t 
Victor  had  commenced  the  Unlvefrity  of  Psrii.  HiS  Amndktien  was  sufldail 
ibr  as  many  as  one  hundred  poor  deHs.    Another  was  8tL  Gstheriae  in  iie 
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Valley,  founded  by  St  LouU,  in  conaequeaee  of  a  vow,  whidi  Im  grandfatber, 
Fbilip  Angoatofl,  had  died  before  ^zecnUag.  Another  and  later  was  the  Col- 
•legiam  BoQonim  Pueromn,  which  Ja  aeaigned  to  Uie  year  1M5.  Such  too,  in 
its  oripnal  intention,  waa  the  Haronrianoio,  or  Hnroeurt  College,  the  fiunoOB 
•College  of  Navarre,  the  mora  fiiinoua  SoKMnne^  mad  the  Montague  College. 

Theae  CoUegeai  aa  waa  natunl,  were  often  iwovinoial  or  dioceaan,  being 
founded  bj  benefiietoia  of  n  ^artieukr  dictriet  for  their  own  people  Somo- 
timee  they  too  were  eonnected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Kalione  of  the  Univer- 
.«ity ;  I  think  the  HarourianuB^  Jnat  mentioned,  waa  founded  for  the  Normaaa; 
•uch  too  was  the  Daeian,  founded  for  the  Danea;  and  the  Swedish;  to  whioh 
-may  be  added  the  Boraea  provided  for  the  ItalUns^  the  Lombards,  the  Qermane, 
.•nd  the  Scotch.  In  Bologna  there  w«b  the  grantor  College  of  St  Clement  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  CoUegio  SopMli  for  the  Huogariana  As  to  Dioceaan  or 
Provincial  Colleges^  aueh  waa  Laon  College,  for  poor  acholars  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon ;  tlM  College  of  Bijoux  for  achelars  of  the  dioceses  of  Mens  and  Angem; 
4he  Collegee  of  Narbonne,  of  Arraa,  of  Liaiftng,  and  various  otliere.  Such  too 
in  Oxford  at  present  are  Queen's  College^  founded  in  fover  of  north  oountcy- 
»men,  and  Jesus  College  for  the  Webh.  Snob  are  the  foUowshipa,  founded  in 
various  Colleges,  for  natives  of  particular  oountiea;  and  such  the  fellowships  or 
•cholarahips  for  fouoder's  kin.  In  Paris,  in  Uke  manner,  Cardinal  de  DonnanB 
founded  a  College  for  more  than  twenty  students^  with  a  preference  in  favor  of 
•hia  own  fiimily.  A  Society  of  n  peculiar  kind  w«b  founded  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  Baldvrio,  Count  of  Fkmden^  at  that  time  Bm- 
jperor  of  ConstanUnople^  is  said  to  have  established  a  Oieek  College  with  a 
view  to  train  up  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  dsfvotlon  to  the  Holy  See. 

When  I  said  that  there  were  gravor  reasons  than  the  need  of  maintenanpa, 
for  establiahhig  Collegee  and  Burses  for  poor  scholars^  it  m^y  be  easily  under- 
itood  that  I  alluded  to  the  moral  evils,  of  which  a  Univemity,  without  homes 
and  guardians  for  the  youngs  would  inftllibly  be  the  occasion  and  the  aeene. 
These  are  so  intelligible^  and  so  much  a  matter  of  histoiy,  and  so  often  ilhis- 
trated,  whether  fhom  the  medieval  or  the  modem  oontinental  Universities,  that 
they  need  not  occupy  our  attention  heie.  Whatever  Uoentiousnees  of  oonduet 
^here  is  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now,  where  the  CoUegiate  eTstem  ia  in  force, 
does  but  suggest  to  us  how  (atal  must  be  the  itrength  of  thoae  impulses  to  die* 
order  and  riot  when  unrestrained,  which  are  so  imperfectly  controlled  ^v«n 
when  submitted  to  an  anxious  diaciplina 

At  first  Universities  were  almost  demoorsciea:  Collegea  tended  to  break  their 
anarchical  spirit  introdnoed  ranks  and  gave  the  example  of  kiws,  and  trained 
up  a  set  of  students,  who,  as  being  morality  and  inteEeotually  superior  tn  other 
members  of  the  academical  body,  became  the  d^^taries  of  academical  power 
and  influence.  Moreover,  learning  was  no  longer  thought  unworthy  of  a  gen* 
Ueman;  and,  while  the  nobles  of  an  earlier  i  period  had  not  disdained  to  send 
their  eons  to  Lanfhmc  or  Yacarioa,  now  it  even  became  •  matter  of  custom, 
that  young  men  of  mnk  should  have  a  Univenify  edneatien.  Thus,  in  the 
charter  of  the  29th  of  Edward  the  Third,  we  even  read  thai  "to  the  Univer- 
•i^  a  multitude  of  noUes,  gentiy,  stranger^ and oChemoontinaally  flock;''  and 
4owarda  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  Heniy  U  Monmouth,  afterwards  the 
^Kth,  aa  a  youqg  man,  a  aqioumer  at  Qneen!s  College,  Oxford.  But  it  was  in 
4be  next  oentuigr,  of  which  Hanty  hat  made  the  tet  yeam^oriou^  that  Coir 
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legefl  were  provided,  not  for  the  poor,  bat  for  the  noble.  ICany  Gollegefl,  too^ 
which  had  been  originally  for  the  poor,  opened  their  gates  to  the  rich,  not  a^ 
fellows  or  foundation-stadenta,  but  as  simple  lodgers,  or  what  are  now  called 
independent  members,  such  as  monasteries  might  have  received  in  a  former 
aga  This  was  especially  the- case  with  the  Ck>llege  of  Navarre  at  Paris;  and 
the  change  has  continued  remaricably  impressed  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
even  down  to  this  day,  with  this  additionnl  peculiarity,  that^  while  the  influ* 
ence  of  aristocracy  upon  those  Universities  is  not  less  than  it  was,  the  influ- 
enoe  of  other  political  classes  has  been  introduced  into  the  academic  cloisters 
also.  Never  has  learned  institution  been  more  directly  political  and  national 
than  the  University  of  Oxford.  Some  of  its  Oolleges  represent  the  talent  of 
the  nation, others  its  rank  and  &8hion,  others  its  wealth;  others  have  been  the 
organs  of  the  government  of  the  day;  while  otliers,  and  the  majority,  repre- 
sent one  or  other  division,  chiefly  local,  of  the  countiy  party.  That  all  this 
has  rather  destroyed,  than  subserved,  the  University  itseli;  which  Colleges 
originally  were  instituted  to  complete,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  deny; 
but  good  comes  out  of  many  things  whidi  are  in  the  way  to  evil,  and  this  an- 
tagonism of  the  Collegiate  to  the  University  principle  was  not  worked  out,  till 
Colleges  had  first  rendered  signal  service  to  the  University,  and  that,  not  only 
by  completing  it  in  tlioee  points  where  the  University  was  weak,  but  even  cor- 
roborating it  in  those  in  which  it  was  strong.  The  whole  nation,  brought  into 
the  University  by  means  of  the  CoDegee,  frave  the  University  itself  a  vigor  and 
a  stability  which  the  abundant  influx  of  foreigners  had  not  been  able  to  secure. 
As  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth^  centuries  French,  Oerraan,  and  Italian  stn* 
dents  had  flocked  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  made  its  name  famous  in 
distant  lands,  so  in  the  fifteenth,  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  nation  furnished 
it  with  pupils,  and  what  was  wanting  in  their  number  or  variety,  compared 
with  the  former  era,  was  compensated  by  their  splendor  or  political  importance. 
At  that  time  nobles  moved  only  in  state,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  re- 
tainers and  servants,  with  an  ostentation  which  has  now  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Huber  informs  us  that,  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  when  the 
aristocracy  were  more  powerfbl  than  the  king,  each  noble  family  sent  op  at 
least  one  son  to  Oxford  with  an  ample  retinue  of  followers.  Nor  were  the 
towns  in  that  age  less  doaely  united  to  the  University  than  the  upper  classes, 
by  reason  of  th^  numerous  members  of  it  that  belonged  to  the  clerical  order, 
the  popular  cliaracter  of  that  institution,  and  its  intimate  connection,  as  now, 
witli  the  seat  of  learning.  Thus  town  and  country,  high  and  low,  north  and 
south,  had  a  common  stake  in  the  academical  institutions,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  academical  proceedings.  Tlie  degree  possessed  a  sort  of  indeU- 
ble  characieTt  which  all  classes  understood ;  and  the  people  at  large  were  more 
or  less  partakers  of  a  cultivation  which  the  aristocracy  were  beginning  to  a^ 
preciate.  And,  though  railroad  traveling  certainly  did  not  then  exist,  commu- 
nication between  the  students  and  their  homes  occurred  with  a  flrequency 
which  could  not  be  when  they  came  fh>m  abroad ;  and  Oxford  became  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  a  national  and  political  center.  Not  only  in  vacations  and  term- 
time  was  there  a  stated  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  academical  youth,  but  mes- 
eengera  posted  to  and  fVo  between  Oxford  and  all  parts  of  the  oountry  In  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  So  intimate  was  this  connection,  that  Oxford  became  a 
sort  of  selected  arena  for  the  conflicts  of  the  various  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
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.aBerious  Univeraitj  strife  was  reoeived  &r  and  wide  as  the  presage  of  ciyQ 
war. 

Sach  an  united  action  of  the  Collegiate  and  of  the  National  principlei  &r 
from  being  prejadidal,  was  simply  favorable  to  the  principle  of  a  Uniyersitj. 
It  was  a  later  age  which  tacrifioed  the  Uniyersitj  to  the  College.  We  must 
look  to  the  last- two  or  three  centuries,  if  we  would  witness  the  ascendancy  of 
the  College  idea  in  the  Kngllsb  Uniyersities,  to  the  extreme  prejudice,  not  in- 
.  deed  of  its  own  peculiar  useAilness  (for  that  it  has  retainedX  but  of  the  Uni- 
versity itselC  Hnber,  who  gives  us  this  account  of  Oxford,  and  who  is  neither 
Catliolic  on  the  one  hand,  nor  innovator  on  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the 
other,  warming  yet  saddening  at  his  own  picture,  ends  by  observing:  '* Those 
days  never  can  return;  for  the  plain  reason  that  then  men  learned  and  taught 
by  the  living  word,  but  now  by  the  dead  paper." 

What  has  been  here  drawn  out  from  the  history  of  Oxford,  admits  of  ample' 
illustration  from  the  parallel  histoiy  of  Paris.  We  find  Chancellor  Gerson  on 
one  occasion  remonstrating  in  the  name  of  his  University  with  the  French  long, 
"  Shall  the  University,  being  what  she  is,  shut  her  eyes  and  be  silent  ?  What 
would  all  France  say,  whose  pupulation  she  is  ever  exhorting,  by  means  of  her 
members,  to  patience  and  good  obedience  to  the  king  and  rulers  ?  Does  not 
she  represent  ^e  universal  realm,  nay,  the  whole  world  ?  She  is  the  vigorous 
seminary  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whence  issue  men  of  eveiy  kind  of  ex- 
cellence. Therefore  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  France,  of  all  states  of  men,  of 
all  her  friends,  who  can  not  be  present  here,  she  ought  to  expostulate  and  cry, 
*  Long  live  the  king.' " 

There  is  one  other  historical  peculiarity  attached  to  Colleges,  to  which  I  will 
briefly  allude  before  concluding.  If  Colleges  with  their  endowments  and  local 
interests,  provincial  or  county,  are  necessarily,  when  compared  with  Universi- 
ties, of  a  national  character,  it  follows  that  the  education  which  they  will  ad- 
minister, will  also  be  national,  and  adapted  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. And  if  so,  then  again  it  follows,  that  they  will  be  &r  more  given  to 
the  study  of  the  Arts  than  to  the  learned  professions,  or  to  any  special  class  of 
purauits  at  all ;  and  such  in  matter  of  frict  has  ever  been  the  case.  They  have 
inherited  under  changed  cireumatances  the  position  of  the  monastic  teaching 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  have  continued  its  primitive  tradition,  through, 
and  in  spite  of;  the  noble  intellectual  developments,  to  which  Universities  have 
given  occasion.  The  Historical  link  between  the  Monasteries  and  the  Colleges 
have  been  the  Natfons^  as  some  words  of  Antony  i  Wood  about  the  latter  sug- 
gest|  and  as  the  very  name  of  "  Nation  "  makes  probable ;  and  indeed  the  Col- 
leges were  hardly  more  than  the  Nations  formally  established  and  endowed, 
with  Provosts  and  Wardens  in  the  place  of  Proctors. 

Bulttus  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Colleges,  which  illustrate  the 
points  I  have  last  insisted  on,  and  several  othere  which  have  previously  cone 
before  us.    He  says: 

•  The  College  system  had  no  slight  influence  in  restoring  Latin  composition. 
Indeed  Lettera  were  publicly  professed  in  Colleges,  and  that,  not  only  by  per- 
sons on  the  foundation,  but  by  othera  also  who  lived  within  the  walls,  though 
external  to  the  body,  and  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  Hasten  and 
to  the  classes  in  a  fixed  order  and  by  regulated  steps.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  all  the  ancient  Colleges  were  established  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  poor  scholars,  membera  of  the  foundation;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
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.vwtory  otit«nr  tnola  wore  gradualfy  iiitfodtieed  ilflo.  By  this  neant  tlie  1«e* 
turer  was  stimalated  bjr  the  laiigeuess  of  the  clawes,  and  the  pupil  bj  emiUa- 
tioQ,  whiie  the  opportunities  of  a  truant  liie  were  removed.  Aocordinglj  laws 
were  frequently  promulgated  and  statutes  passed,  with  a  view  oT  bringing  the 
martinets  and  wandering  echolare  within  the  walls  of  the  OoUeges.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  when  this  prw!tiee  be^Mi;  It  is  .geosralbr  thought  tiMt  tbe 
^College  of  Navarro^  whksb  was  refbraed  in  the  year  146<  ^>m  ^^  first  to  open 
its  gates  to  these  public  profbssore  of  letters.  It  is  certain,  that  in  former  i^ 
the  teachers  of  gmmmar  and  rhetoric  had  schodls  of  their  own,  or  hired  hoonea 
and  hostels,  where  they  reoeiyed  popUs ;  but  in  this  centufy,  teaehera  of  { 
•Mar,  or  of  rhelofic^  or  af  iphiloaopby,  bauan'to  teach  withietfae  GaU^^ 

The  ioifluenee  of  the  OAege— of  the  eomrtant  and  Intimate  assoeiato  of  Ha 
nambenhip  on  the  aealal  aad  political  life  of 'the  eonntry  ia  {mmenae.  Whsii 
41»0  mind  is  moat  impressible,  when  tiie  sAMioiis  are  wavmsst,  when  aasoda- 
tions  are  made  for  life,  when  the  dwaeterii  moat  faigenoous  and  tiie  aenthnaat 
of  reverence  is  most  powerful,  the  Aitarfe  landowiier,'or  statesmas,  or  lawyer, 
•or  ekvgyman  comes  up  te  a  OsAege  in  the  tJDlrenStiea.  There  be  Ibtms 
^^ieadships,  there  he  apeiids  his  happiest  days;  and,  'whatoifor  Is  bis  career 
there,  brilliaat  or  obaeure,  yirtiMn  or  ^ciovu,  in  after  yean,  when  he  ieolcs 
•bade  on  the  past,!he  finds  hfanaelf  bound  by  ties  ef  |^titade  and  regret  to  the 
vieaiories  ef  bis  cdlcge  liib.  He  has  received  fiivere  fttm  the  Fdlows^  he  has 
dined  witli  the  warden  or  provost;  he  hss  naconacioasiy  imbtbed  to  the  ftill 
the  beauty  and  the  music  of  the  place.  Tlieroatine  of  duties  and  observancsa^ 
the  preadiings  and  the  ezaminatiotts  «ad  the  loGtm«B,the  dreasea-and  tlie 
>  ceremonies,  the  ofilcials  whmn  he  feared,  the  bnUdlngs  cr  gardens  that  he  ad- 
mired, rest  upon  his  mind  and  his  hesrt,  and  the  shade  of  the  past  beoomee  a 
«eort  of  shrine  to  which  he  Bttkes  eovlimiai  sQent  oflMngs  of  attachment  and 
'devotion.  It  is  aeecond  home,  not  eo  tender,  but  more  noble  and  mujestic  and 
aiithoribitiva  Through  his  life  he  more  or  less  keeps  up  a  connection  with  it 
end  its  successive  aojouners.  Be  has  a  brother  er  intimate  friend  on  the 
*ftmadation,  or  he  Is  training  up  his  son  to  be  a  member  ef  It  When  tiiee  he 
heara  that  a  blow  is  leveled  at  the  coBsges,  and  that  they  are  in  commotion — 
that  his  own  College,  Head,  aad  Fellows,  have  met  together,  and  pnt  forwaid* 
dedaiation  calling  on  its  membera  to  come  np  and  rally  aronnd  it  and  defend 
it,  fbdiord  is  struck  within  hbn,  more  thrfiliag  than  any  ether;  heborna  with 
^aprU  de  corpt  and  generous  indignation ;  and  be  la  driven  np  to  the  aceae  of 
'hfe  early  education,  under  the  keenness  of  hia  feelings,  to  vote,  to  sign,  to 
^pretest,  to  do  Just  whathe  ie  told  to  do^  fitNn  confidence  in  the  trath  of  the 
lepreaenbatiensmade  to  him,  and  from  sympathy  with  the  appeal.  He  a|^)caie 
on' the  scene  of  action  ready  for  battle  on  the  appointed  day,  and  there  he 
.meeto  othere  like  liimselt;  brought  up  by  the  same  summons ;  be  gases  en  M 
faces,  revives  old  friendships,  awakens  old  reminisesnees,  and  goes  back  to  the 
4Bsuntry  with  the  renewed  freshness  of  yotKh  open  hkn.  Thus,  wherever  you 
'teok,  to  the  north  oreonth  of  Bngiand,  to  the  east  or  ^weit,  you  find  the  intsrsit 
of  the  colleges  dominant ;  they  extend  their  roots  all  over  the  country,  and  can 
aoiitely  be-owtanted,  oertaia^  aot attddoBdyoveftaraed,  witbaiUe  wvohttioo. 
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Before  passins  to  the  bistorlcal  developmeni  of  the  tTni'venity  ni  Oxford, 
its  prf  sent  organisatioii,  stodies^  and  examinafcions,  with  glimpees  of  stodent 
life  at  different  periods,  and  the  TepreseBtative  men  of  the  principal  colleges, 
we  give,  in  the  language  of  Prof,  €k>ldwin  Smith,*  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Oxford  Ck)mmidsion  In  1S5^  a  brief  statement  of  its  chaiacteiististic  featores. 

The  TTniversity  of  Oxford  is  a  Federation  of  CoQegea  Sach  college  is  a  sep- 
arate institution  for  the  porposes  of  instruction  and  discipline;  has  its  own 
governing  body,  consisting  of  a  Head  (variously  styled  president,  principal, 
warden,  provost,  master,  and— in  the  case  of  Chrlstchurcb— dean)  and  Fellows; 
its  own  endowmentB^  its  own  library,  lectur&-rooms,  and  dinlng-hall;  its  own 
domestic  chapel,  where  service  is  perfbrmed  by  its  own  chaplains.  Each  has 
also  its  own  code  of  statutes,  and  the  power,  subject  to  those  statutes,  of  mak- 
ing laws  for  itselt  The  college  instructors,  called  tnton,  are  generally  chosen 
from  the  number  of  the  Pellovs,  as  are  also  the  administrators  of  college  disci- 
pline, called  deans  or  oensora  All  the  members  of  the  colleges  are  members 
of  the  TTniversity,  and  subject  to  University  government  and  laws.  The  Uni- 
versity holds  the  public  exazoinations  and  confers  the  degrees.  It  legislates, 
through  its  Council  and  Convocation,  on  what  may  be  called  federal  subjects, 
and  administers  federal  discipline  through  its  Vice^^iancellor  and  Proctors. 
In  the  matter  of  discipline  there  is,  I  believe,  a  speculative  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  federal  jurisdiction  of  the  Proctors  within  the  college  gates;  but  the 
bond  of  mutual  interest  between  all  the  members  of  the  Federation  is  too 
strong  to  allow  this  or  any  State-right  question  ever  to  threaten  us  with  an 
academical  dvil  war..  There  is  also  a  University  staff  of  teachers  in  all  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  called  the  professors,  to  whose  lectures  the  students 
from  all  the  colleges  resort,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  the  instruction  to  a 
higher. point  than  it  can  be  carried  by  the  college  tutors,  who  are  mostly 
yoimger  men,  not  permanently  devoted  to  a  college  life,  but  intending  to  take 
one  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  colleges,  or  to  em- 
brace, in  course  of  time^  some  other  active  calling.  The  federal  element  is 
embodied  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  University— the  Bodleian  Library;  the 
Examination  Schools,  which  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  same  great  Tudor 
quadrangle;  the  Radcliffe  Library,  from  the  dome  of  which  the  best  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained;  the  Convocation  House,  in  which  University  statutes  are 
passed  and  University  degrees  conferred;  the  Theatre,  in  which  the  memory 
of  the  founders  and  benefactors  is  celebrated  at  the  gay  ceremony  of  the  Sum- 
mer Commemoration,  prise  compositions  recited,  and  honorary  degrees  be- 
stowed on  distinguished  visitors;  the  University  Museum;  the  University 

•From  a  lectnra  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York.  In  December.  18W,  by 
Goldwln  Smltb,  Professor  of  History  In  tlie  Univertlty  of  Oxford,  ffarper^t  MagwtUu 
for  May,  1866. 
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PreA;  and,  above  all,  the  UnivarBity  Cfatirch  of  Bt.  Maiy,  wiiich,  witih  its 
beautiful  spire,  crowns  the  Academic  City,  and  in  which  sermons  are  preached 
to  the  assembled  Univeraity,  after  the  hour  of  ooltege  clii^>el,  fi  oji  a  polpit  not 
mifamed  in  the  annals  of  religious  thought. 

The  mainspring  of  the  system,  as  regards  education,  lies  in  the  'frniverBity 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  At  these  exam  nations  the 
majority  of  the  students  seek  only  to  attain  the  standard  required  for  an  or- 
dinary or  ' '  pass  **  degree.  The  more  aspiring  become  candidates  for  '  *  honors," 
and  obtain  a  placa  in  the  first  or  ono  of  the  lower  clssasus  according  to  their 
merit&  The  publication  of  these  claaa-llsts  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  great 
event  of  university  life,  and  it  is  not  an  insignificant  event  in  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  England.  The  training  of  those  who  read  for  high  honors  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  is  probably  the  severest  that  youth  anywhere  undeigoes, 
and  it  is  prolooged,  generally  speaking,  to  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  system 
of  competition  is  not  carried  quite  so  high  at  Oxford  as  at  Cambridge,  where 
the  candidates  are  not  only  divided  into  daases,  but  arranged  in  each  class  in 
their  order  of  merit;  whereas  at  Oxford  they  are  only  divided  into  classes,  and 
the  naines  arranged  alphabetically  in  each  class.  Whether  such  strong  stimu- 
lants of  youthful  ambition,  and  such  marked  distinctions  for  youthful  attain- 
ment would  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  perfect  state  of  things,  is  perhaps, 
a  doubtful  question.  But  in  English  society  as  it  is,  the  intellectiud  hooors 
thus  awarded  by  national  authority  are  useful  as  a  counterpoise,  however  im- 
perfect, to  the  art  fidal  distinctions  of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth.  Nor  can 
it  bo  denied  that  the  class-lists  have  given  England  men  in  all  departments, 
from  theology  to  finance,  whose  high  training  has  lent  loftiness  to  their  own 
character  and  aspirations^  and  to  the  character  and  aspirations  of  their  nation. 
The  College  Fellowships,  which  are  bestowed  by  examination,  and  to  which 
stipends  are  attacdied  averaging  about  £200  or  $1,000  a  year,  form  additional 
and  more  substantial  prizes  for  exertion  anions  the  flower  of  our  students,  and 
it  is  in  the  competition  for  these  that  the  highest  inteUectual  efforts  of  all  are 
probably  made.  Oar  almost  exclusive  subjects  of  instruction,  till  recently, 
were  the  classics,  with  ancient  philosophy  and  ancient  history,  mathematics 
being  recognized,  and  by  some  of  our  students  carried  to  a  high  point,  but  not 
held  in  the  same  honor,  though  at  Cambridge  they  were  the  dominant  study. 
Recently,  by  on  Academic  revolution,  something  like  that  which  substituted 
the  classical  for  the  scholastic  system  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  thrown 
open  our  doors  to  physical  scienoe,  modem  history,  jurisprudence,  and  political 
economy,  to  which  honors  are  now  awarded  legally,  equal  to  those  conferred 
on  classics,  though  dasaics  still,  practically,  retain  the  foremost  place.  The 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts— that  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
those  of  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Theology,  Civil  Law,  or  Medicine— are  rather 
marks  of  academical  standing  than  rewards  of  inteUectual  exertion,  though 
there  is  an  examination  for  the  degree  in  civil  law,  and  one  of  a  more  3ffective 
character  for  the  degree  in  medicme.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  is 
conferred  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction  on  illustrious  visitors  of  all  kinds 
—generals,  admiral**,  politicians^  and  diplomatists,  as  well  as  men  of  letters  or 
science.  Law  and  medicine,  of  which  the  universities  were  the  schools  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  now  studied,  the  first  in  the  chambers  of  London  barristers, 
the  second  in  the  great  London  hospitala  Of  theology  England  has  no  regular 
schooL  The  universities,  which  were  once  places  of  professional  as  well  as  of 
general  training  in  England,  as  they  are  still  on  the  Continent,  are  now  in 
England  places  of  general  training  alone.  They  are  the  final  schools  of  those 
among  our  English  youth  who  can  afford  to  give  themselves  the  advantage, 
and  pay  to  their  country  the  tribute  of  a  long,  liberal  edncatian. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  foUowiDg  chapters  are  contributions  only  to  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  its  influence  on  liberal  education,  drawn  from  the  biogra- 
phies and  publications  of  eminent  graduatee)  and  from  other  sooroee^  which 
will  be  indicated  as  used. 

I.     PRB-DOCTTMBNTABT  FIUOD. 

For  this  shadowy  period  of  the  history  of  Oxford,  both  a«  a  town  and  a 
university,  we  adopt  a  portion  of  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Newman,  in  the 
"  British  Critic  '*  for  July,  I>S^,  and  since  incorporated  into  this  volume  of  His- 
torical Sketches  with  the  title  of  Medieval  Oxford.  The  ailicle  is  an  artistic 
reproduction  of  the  valuable  antiquarian  memoranda  of  Dr.  Ingraham  in  his 
richly  Illustrated  *  Memorials  of  Oxford.* 

Little  can  be  narrated  In  any  connected  way  eo!3ceminjc  the  University 
previously  to  the  Norman  conquest.  The  ravages  of  the  Danes,  civil 
troubles,  and  the  debased  state  of  religion,  interrupted  and  dispersed,  at 
least  the  records.  If  not  the  schools  and  studies  themselves,  of  the  peaceful 
place;  and  the  scanty  glimpses,  which  are  left  to  n«,  are  like  the  broken 
remembrances  with  which  we  retrace  the  first  mysterious  portion  of  our 
childhood,  ere  memory  has  yet  become  eontinuous,  and  we  begin  to  live  in 
the  thought  of  our  own  identity.  It  seems,  that,  about  the  year  7;S7,  a  cer- 
tain governor,  provost,  or  viceroy,  **  sub-regnlus,"  he  is  called,  of  the  name 
of  Didan,  ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Oxford  with  dignity  and 
honor.  His  wife's  name  was  t?afn*ida,  and  their  daughter  was  called  Frides- 
wtde.  Having  received  a  religious  education  from  a  female  of  eminent 
sanctity,  this  young  lady,  not  only  embraced  the  monastic  life  herself,  but 
induced  certain  others  among  her  equals,  of  respectable  families,  to  do  the 
like.  Her  mother  dying,  her  father  sought  censola|ion  according  to  the 
fashion  peculiar  to  those  times,  In  a  work  of  piety,  and  employed  himself  In 
the  construction  of  a  convent,  with  its  church,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city;  and,  having  dedicated  it  to  St  Mary  and  all  Saints,  ho  made  over  his 
foundation  to  his  daughter.  This  church,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
8t  Mary  of  Oxford  **  prope  Tamesin,'*  or  **  on  the  Thames,*'  was  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  present  cathedral,  as  the  priory  attached  to  It  was  of  the  pres- 
ent Christ  ( hurch. 

Ftideiwide  Plriary. 

Frideswido^s  priory  was,  even  from  the  first,  something  beyond  a  simple 
religious  foundation.  She  died  on  October  19,  740,  and  was  buried  In  her 
own  church;  but,  even  before  her  death,  or  shortly  after,  the  king  of 
Mercia,  in  whose  territory  Oxford  lay  (EthelbaldS  constructed  certain  inns 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  In  connection  with  the  (acred  edifice. 
Alfred,  150  years  later,  after  wresting  the  city  from  the  Panes,  restored  them. 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  foundation  for  another  hundred  years,  that  is,  till 
A.D.  100),  by  wh'c'i  date  the  priory  of  St  Frldeswide  has  been  richly  en- 
dowed, Its  lands  Increased,  and  Its  church  enlarged.  Oxford  was,  at  that 
time,  the  metropolis  of  Mercia,  and  bad  been  a  favorite  seat  of  both  Saxon 
and  Danish  monarchs.  Kin?  Ethclred  (10(H)  built  the  church  tower,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Norman  story  and  8pirc,^is  still  standing.  So  great 
was  the  king's  satisfaction  at  his  own  work,  that  he  calls  It,  in  the  half- 
modernized  spelling  of  an  extant  MS.  "myn  owne  mynster  in  Oxenford.^' 
Another  hundred  years  brought  with  It  a  fresh  scries  of  changes;  the  nuns 
were  sronc,  never  to  return ;  secular  canons  had  succeeded,  had  fallen  into 
disorder,  and  In  turn  been  dispossessed ;  and  in  their  phico  an  austere  Nor- 
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man,  cliaplain  to  ficnry  I ,  was  made  the  prior  of  an  establishment  of  r^;Tt- 
lars.  Under  this  form  the  fonndatlon  stood  till  the  time  of  Wolsey,  when 
those  further  changes  were  made  which  brought  it  into  its  present  shape. 
Meanwhile,  the  prior  of  Bt  Frideswlde  and  his  coramnnity  were  among  the 
roost  learned  and  scientific  persons  of  their  times,  and  their  sainted  patroness 
was  proportionally  honored.  Her  relics,  as  it  seems  to  be  ascertained,  were 
In  1180  translated,  in  Wood*s  words,  *^from  an  obscare  to  a  more  noted  place 
in  the  church,"  behig  deposited  in  a  reliquary,  which  Dr.  Ingram  supposes  to 
remain  to  this  day ;  miracles  are  said  to  have  followed ;  rich  offerings  were 
made  at  her  shrine,  and  ample  endowments  were  added  to  her  foundation. 
A  more  splendid  shrine  received  her  relics  in  1289,  and  one  still  more  splendid 
about  1480.  Sermons  were  preached  at  her  crossy  the  University  authorities 
went  in  annual  procession  to  her  altar,  and  as  late  as  1434  she  is  called  in  a 
public  instrument  **tho  special  advocate  of  the  nourishing^  Unltersity  of 
Oxford." 

CoUhffiaie  Chtireh  qf  St.  George. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  earliest  endowment  for  learning,  in  a  place  which 
was  destined  to  be  so  fruitful  in  similar  nobltf  institutions.  1  he  next  that 
has  to  be  noticed  takes  us  bock  to  the  important  era,  which,  whi'c  it  forms  a 
sort  of  commencement  of  our  civil  history,  brought  the  University  also  up 
on  to  a  new  stage  of  Its  existence.  Only  ten  yeors  hod  passed  after  the 
troubles  attendant  on  the  conquest,  In  which  Oxford  largely  partook,  when 
we  find  signs  of  returning  "peace,  religion  and  learning  in  that  city.  The 
Castle  Tower,  which  still  Is  seen  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  by  travellers 
leaving  for  Bath  or  Cheltenham,  belonged  to  the  collegiate  Church  of  St 
George,  and  was  founded  at  that  date  by  Robert  d*Oiley  for  secular  canons  of 
the  order  of  8t  Augustine,  being  such,  (observes  Wood,)  as  were  "  most  fit 
for  a  University,  and  not  bound  to  keep  their  cloister,  as  regulars  are.** 
Here  they  continued  till  their  translation  toOseney  in  1149,  "at  which  time," 
says  the  fame  writer,  "this  their  said  habitation  became  a  nursery  for  secular 
students,  subject  to  tlie  chancellor's  Jurisdiction.''  Brumman  Ic  Ridio 
endowed  this  same  Church  of  8t  George's,  on  its  first  foundation,  with  land  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Oxford ;  whence,  as  Dr.  Ingram  supposes,  came  the 
tradition  that  the  University  was  anciently  on  that  side  of  the  town.  Thus 
established  as  a  scholastic  institution,  St  George  continued,  as  a  dependency 
of  Oseney  Abbey,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  latter,  being  governed  by 
statutes  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  more  recent  colleges,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  warden,  fellows,  and  scholars.  The  warden  was  always  to  be 
chosen  from  the  canons  of  Oseney;  the  fdlows  and  scholars  were  sworn  to 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  and  to  obedience  to  the  warden  and  to  a 
life  of  charity  and  purity.  There  were  five  secular  priests,  and  the  scholars 
were  in  number  twelve,  for  the  most  part  Welshmen.  Such  was  the  record 
of  the  earliest  scholastic  foundations  of  Oxford,  being  situated  ou  a  sfiot 
originally  a  palace,  and  now  a  gaoL 

O-eney  Abbey — AttgurtUtiem  Canonx, 

Since  Oseney  has  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  bestow  a  few 
words  of  notice  on  this  celebrated  foundation,  tliough  it  lies  somewhat  off 
the  line  of  University  history.  It  was  founded,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  where  the  castle  now  stands,  as  a  priory  of  Augus- 
tlnian  canons;  and,  when  it  had  removed  to  the  adjacent  Isle  of  Oseney,  so 
many  benefactions  poured  in,  that  the  priory  became  an  abbey,  and  ultimate- 
ly one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  From  the 
great  extent  and  splendor  of  its  buildings.  Wood  says,  "  it  was  one  of  the 
first  ornaments  and  wonders  of  this  place  and  nation."    The  Island,  on  whidi 
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It  wai  placed,  was  one  of  thoso  formed  by  the  winding  branches  of  the 
Ousc  or  Isis,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  Oseney.  The  church,  dedicated, 
IS  8t  Frideswide*8,  to  fit.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  lofty,  and  was  adorned  with 
two  towers;  Its  bells  were  celebrated  as  the  best  in  England  in  those  times, 
and  are  those  known  in  Dean  Aldrich's  time  and  in  onr  own,  as  "the  merry 
Christ  Church  bells.**  The  famous  Tom  of  Oxford,  which  tolls  nlghUy  at 
nine  o'cloclc,  was  the  bell  in  the  dock-tower.  The  edifice  was  enriched  with 
a  variety  of  chape's,  having  not  loss  than  twenty-four  distinct  altars.  The 
abbot*s  house  was  also  celebrated  for  its  splendor  and  was  frequently  hon- 
ored by  the  company  of  kings,  high  prelates,  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank ; 
having  a  hall,  as  a  writer  describes  it,  **  more  befitting  a  common  society  than 
a  private  man.**  The  cloisters,  the  kitchen,  the  great  hall,  and  the  infirmary, 
were  on  a  corresponding  scale  of  magnificence.  '  King  Henry  III ,  after  he 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Kenilworth,  passed  his  Christmas  here,  celebrating 
tlie  season  for  seven  days*  space,  *'  with  great  revelling  and  mirth.*'  Of  all 
these  gorgeous  buildings  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains;  and,  had  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  t^ite  been  preserved  by  tradition  and  the  diligence  of  anti- 
quarians, it  could  not  from  the  face  of  the  land  have  been  conjectured. 
Bome  unevenness  in  a  brood  and  fertile  meadow  marks  the  site  of  the  great 
quadrangle ;  and  a  wall,  gate,  and  window,  belonging  to  its  outbuildings,  are 
still  standing,  near  a  mill  which  inherits  its  name.  Its  chureh  bells,  its  sole 
extant  memorial,  were  transferred,  as  wo  have  said,  together  with  its  endow- 
ments, to  Christ  Church  at  the  date  <^  the  Reformation. 
Baudietku  Odltget, 

The  schools  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  were  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames :  but  now,  receding  from  the  river,  we  must  proceed  up  the 
rising  ground  to  the  north,  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  present  Woreester 
Collego  wlicr  J  lay  the  land  with  which  le  Riehe  endowed  the  Church  of  St. 
George.  Hero  was  Ihe  great  Benedictine  College,  founded  by  John  GilTard, 
Baron  of  Brimesfleld  in  rJS^i.  for  the  reception  of  the  novices  sent  from  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  at  Gloucester  in  the  original  documents  connected  with 
Uiis  place,  its  site  is  much  extolled  for  its  suitableness  to  an  abode  for  study; 
i  consideration  which  seems  to  hare  induced  Gifikrd  to  enlarge  his  establish- 
ment In  order  to  be  a  '*  studlura  generale*'  for  all  the  Benedictine  youths  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury;  three  fourths  of  such  novices  being,  it  is  said, 
at  that  time  sent  to  Oxford,  and  the  remainder  to  Cambridge.  The  Bene- 
dictines were  then,\as  in  later  times,  a  learned  body  of  men,  as  their  founder 
designed;  and,  a  tax  t>eing  imposed  at  a  general  chapter  of  the 
order  on  their  greater  abbeys,  buildings  adequate  to  the  occasion  quick- 
ly rose  Those  ])elongiDg  to  each  community  were  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  distinguished  each  by  appropriate  escutcheons  and  rebusses  over 
the  doors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  The  students  were  governed 
by  a  superior  colled  **  Prior  Studentlnm,**  chosen  by  themselves,  by  a  rule 
limllar  to  tliat  which  is  still  nominally  observed  in  the  University,  as  regards 
the  election  of  the  Principals  of  Halls  AI>out  the  year  1843  we  find  two 
chairs  of  theology  established  for  their  instruction,  one  in  this  establishment, 
and  the  other  at  Durham  College. 

Thus  wo  are  introduced  to  a  sister  foundation  Durham  College  was  the 
seminary  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Durham.  It  was  founded  about  1986, 
under  a  grant  of  land  made  '*  to  God,  and  to  our  Lady,  and  to  ^t.  Cuthbert, 
and  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,**  and  It  was  plaeed,  not  far  from 
Gloucester  College,  on  about  the  present  site  of  Trinity.  Several  bishops  of 
Durham  became  the  benefactors  of  the  foundation,  among  whom  Richard 
Angervyle,  or  do  Bury,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  left  them 
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his  great  collection  of  books,  which  was  to  bo  open  for  the  use  of  all 
students.  The  building  erected  to  receive  this  collection  by  his  immediate 
successor,  still  remains ;  ^nd  tlicre  are  those  among  the  living  generation  of 
Trinity  men,  wlio,  tliough  not  I  cnedlctine  novices,  were  gainers  in  their 
undergraduate  days  by  a  lilvc  liberality  on  tlie  part  of  the  <.  ollege,  and 
associate  a  summer  vacation,  long  past,  with  the  calm  recesses  of  its  library. 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  tlie  foundation  consisted  of  eight  fcl- 
lows,  wlio  were  to  be  priests  or  monlis,  one  I  eing  warden  or  prior,  and  eight 
secular  scholar  ^  at  tlie  time  of  the  great  religious  revolnti  n  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  was,  with  other  regular  houses,  suppressed,  and  its  reve- 
nues tmnsfcrrcd  to  the  new  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 
Scfiori  S'reel—Pt'eeurmrs  qf  three  CkVege*. 

The  institutions,  and  the  schools  connected  with  them,  which  we  haye 
hitherto  described,  were  of  a  monastic  cbara2tcr,  richly  endowed,  aid  sit- 
uated in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  as  beseemed  places  of  retirement  and  of 
dignity.  But  meanwhile^  Inside  the  town,  and  without  the  advan^gca  result- 
ing from  the  power  and  wealth  of  Augnstlnlans  or  Benedictines,  was  growing 
up  a  distinct  family,  as  it  mav  be  called,  of  schools, — secular  schools  as  the 
fopncr  were  claustral,  which  were  the  germ  out  of  which  the  collegiate 
system  was  afterwards  formed.  There  is  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  Alfred  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  which  may  be  called  the  birth-place  or 
fountain-head  of  three  societies  still  eidsting.  University  Collide,  Oriel,  and 
BrascnoBc.  Brascnose  claims  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  palace,  Oriel  of 
his  church,  and  University  of  his  school  or  academy. 

(1.)  Of  these  Brascnose  is  still  called  in  its  formal  style  **  the  king*shall," 
which  is  the  name  by  which  Alfred  himself  in  his  laws  calls  his  palace ; 
and  it  has  its  present  singular  title  from  a  corruption  of  brcLsititum  or  brnein- 
huaey  as  originally  occupying  that  part  of  the  royal  mansion  which  was 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  brewing.  \ 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  adjacent  church,  which  has  belonged  to  Oriel  Col- 
lege for  the  more  than  500  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  is  a 
sort  of  repetition  of  what  had  already  taken  place  In  the  instance  of  Frides- 
wide's.  A  convent  of  women  had  been  tlie  beginning  of  the  first  schools^ 
and  of  a  church  of  St  Mary,  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Thames ;  and  a  convent, 
thought  little  way  out  of  Oxford,  was  closely  associated  with  the  Inter 
^hools,  out  of  which  came  the  pi^ent  (  oUegcs,  and  with  a  second  St. 
Mary's  in  the  heart  of  the  place.  The  liberty  of  Littlen](>re  lies  on  an  ele- 
vated plain,  two  or  three  miles  from  Oxford.  Of  o'd  it  was  covered  with 
woods,  and  is  bounded  by  a  brook  which  joins  the  Thames.  Situated  npon 
this  brook,  even  in  Saxon  times,  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  which  wa<  re- 
built after  the  conquest,  and  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  the  Saxon  name 
of  Mynchery.  What  was  \U  original  connection  with  Oxford  does  not 
appear ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  church  which  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
built  on  the  rite  of  the  present  University  Church,  and  is  spoken  of  as  " St^ 
Mary's,'*  in  the  Doom«day  survey,  is  known  to  have  been  dedicated  to  "  our 
Lady  of  Llttlemore.'*  This  Church,  it  is  supposed,  Alfred  made  the  nucleus, 
or  at  least  it  was  in  fact  the  starting  point,  of  a  large  collection  of  schools, 
both  claustral  and  especially  secular.  They  ran  from  the  west  end  of  the 
Church,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  towards  the  north,  flanking  "  the  king's 
Hall  of  Bra  inhu  e,"  as  wo  have  de  cribed  it,  in  a  long  street,  called  School 
Street,  which  reached  the  northern  wall  of  the  city,  that  i 4,  up  to  the  present 
Broad  Street.  These  schooU  were  large  rooms,  which  either  were  Integral 
portions  of  the  several  halls  or  inns  for  students,  ►ituated  in  the  streeti  or 
were  first-floors  over  tradesmen's  shops,  and  were  dependencies  on  monastic 
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bodies  In  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  latter  the  conTcnt  of  Litllemora 
had  a  place;  besides  possessing  the  ancient  hall,  now  called  St.  Alban's,  and 
then  Nan  Hall,  to  the  south  of  the  Church,  it  had  schooU  in  the  strei't  just 
mentioned,  which  were  called  after  the  name  of  St  Mary  of  Littlemore. 

By  permis  ion  of  the  Crown,  to  ^hom,  till  the  foundation  of  Oriel,  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  belonged,  as  many  as  six  of  its  chapels  or  chantries  wcr^ 
used  as  school  ■  for  public  acts  and  degrees,  being  assigned  to  sepaiute  Facul- 
ties. Tli3  public  library,  erected  over  a  chapel  of  Henry  I.,  still  remain?, 
ani  is  the  present  law  school  The  foundation  of  Oriel  seems  to  have  the 
beginning  of  a  change.  A  new  church  was  projected  to  the  south  of  the  oM 
building.  Adam  de  Krom,  rector  of  the  Church,  and  tLr6i  founder  of  Oriel, 
began,  or  at  least  completed,  its  tower;  the  chancel  was  built  by  a  proyost  of 
Oriel  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  save  and  aisle  by  the 
University  at  the  end  of  it 

The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Church,  led  also 
to  the  contemplation  of  schools,  worthy  of  a  great  University.  They 
were  withdrawn  from  the  chapels  of  St  Mary's,  and  from  the 
halls  of  School  street,  and  gradually  brought  together  at  its  upper 
end,  on  their  present  site.  Of  the  e-xisting  buildings  the  bcautitul 
Divinity  School  was  not  finished  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
nor  the  quadrangle  before  the  time  of  James  I.  In  the  interval  between 
these  dates  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
abodes  of  learning  are  exposed.  The  ordinary  exercises  and  scholastic  acts 
in  the  University  being  suspended  during  the  religious  troubles  of  Edward 
VI.  *s  reign,  the  present  ante-chapel,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Divinity 
Scliool  was  converted  into  a  garden  and  pig-marlcct;  and  the  schools  them- 
selves, being  abandoned  by  the  masters  and  scholars,  were  occupied  by 
glovers  and  laundresses. 

(3.)  The  claim  of  University  College  to  bo  the  identical  school,  hall,  or  inn 
which  Alfred  instituted,  is  recognized  In  an  order  of  Parliament  as  early  as 
13*^  and  in  licenses  of  mortmain  and  other  grants  from  the  rown  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  VI.,  Elizabeth  and  James  I.;  moreover,  it  is  indi- 
rectly but  distinctly  confirmed  in  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
In  17i6.  As^far,  however,  as  the  question  is  an  historical  one,  Uiis  only  can 
be  said  for  It,— that  the  bequest  of  the  founder  of  the  College  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  laid  out  in  getting  possession  of  the  Frascnoso  or  i^rosin- 
huse  with  its  schools,  which  ha^  already  been  described  as  Alfred'*  palace; 
near  which  the  members  of  the  College  resided  for  about  eighty  years, 
when  they  seem  to  liave  removed  to  their  present  site. 

St  Frideswide's  Priory,  St  George's  Church,  the  Abbey  of  Oscney,  the 
establishments  for  the  Gloucester  and  Durham  Benedictines  have  gone  their 
way;  but  Christ  Church  Is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
abbots  and  canons  regular  whom  It  has  succeeded ;  Trinity  Col  cgc  occupies 
the  place  of  Durham,  and  Worcester  the  buildings  of  Gloucester ;  St  John's 
is  a  revival  of  a  Cistercian  establishment,  founded  on  its  site  in  the  fi'tcenth 
century,  and  Wadliam  has  risen  amid  the  ruins  of  a  foundation  o'  Augustines 
In  the  thirteenth,  whose  dlsputatlve  powers  were  kept  in  memory  in  the 
exercises  of  the  University  schools  down  to  1800.* 

*Thc  practice  of  holdi -g  diepntations  apud  AugustinnseSt  colloquially  calhd 
"doing  Austins,*'  continned  down  to  the  introdactioa  of  the  new  examination 
statute.  Thej  wre  held  in  tbe  school  of  Natnral  Philosophy,  every  Saturday  in  fall 
term ;  a*  d  every  B.  \.,  after  his  Lent  determination,  was  bon'-d  to  dispute  there  once 
every  year,  either  as  opponent  or  respondent,  before  ho  coald  proceed  to  his  Master's 
deCTce. 
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As  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  collegrlate  TiiilverBliie8--iiniYer8iUe3  of 
colleges— univereitiee  in  which  the  collegiate  feature  or  residence  hi  com- 
inanities  with  corporate  powers  and  resources  for  a  certain  class  or  portion 
of  the  members,  extended  by  degrees  to  all  the  members  as  belonging  to 
one  house  or  school,  we  will  group  together  in  one  chapter  the  historical 
development  of  the  colleges  in  both  universities. 

HosteU,  or  Lodging  hotues. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Colleges  with  corporate  powers  and  provision 
for  its  member-^  (each,  a  master,  fellows,  and  sizars)  there  had  sprung  up  the 
IIostc-1— a  lodging-house  under  the  rule  of  a  principal,  where  students  re- 
sided at  their  own  cost  Mulligan  cites  a  recently  discovered  statute  (of  an 
early  date)  respecting  the  hire  and  tenure  of  these  boarding-houses,  which  we 
give  \  elow: 

If  any  one  desire  to  have  the  principalship  of  any  hostel  in  said  university, 
he  must  come  to  the  landlord  of  the  said  hostel  on  St  Barnabas  the  Apostle's 
day  (Juno  lit;  for  from  that  time  up  to  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Mary 
(Sept  b)  cautions  [money  or  other  pledges]  may  be  offered  and  received,  and 
at  no  other  time  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  first  by  priority  is  the  first  by  legal  right,  and  therefore  he 
who  first  offers  the  caution  to  the  landlord  of  the  house,  his  caution  shall 
stand,  and  tliat  same  caution  must  be  preferred  iu  the  presence  of  the 
chancellor. 

Moreover,  the  scholar  who  is  to  give  the  caution  must  come  in  person  to 
the  landlord  of  the  hostel,  on  the  aforesaid  day  or  within  [the  above  named] 
perioi,  but  the  sooner  the  better,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  bedell  or  a  notary^ 
or  of  two  witnesses,  produce  his  caution,  giving  effect  thereto,  if  he  bo 
willing  ;  by  effect  is  intended  either  a  cawio  fidrjiumnrta  or  pifftiarateia^  that 
is,  two  sureties,  or  a  book  or  something  of  the  kind;  and  if  he  dc  not  ad- 
mitted the  same  scholar  is  forthwith  to  repair  to  the  chancellor  and  produce 
his  caution  in  the  presence  of  the  afore  aid  witness  and  say  in  what  way  the 
landlord  of  the  hostel  has  refused  him  in  the  matter  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  caution ;  and  this  liaving  been  proved,  the  chancellor  dhali  immediately 
admit  him  on  tiiat  caution  and  to  that  principalship  notwithstanding  the  re* 
fual  of  the  proprietor. 

Moreover,  lie  who  is  a  scholar  and  the  principal  of  any  hostel  may  not 
give  up  possession  or  renounce  his  right  in  favor  of  any  fellow-student^  bnt 
to  the  landlord  of  the  hostel  only. 
'     Moreover,  cessions  of  this  kind  are  forbidden,  because  they  have  proved  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  landlord  of  the  hostel,  which  ought  not  to  be. 

Moreover,  If  any  one  be  principal  of  a  hostel  and  any  other  scholar  desire 
to  occupy  tlie  same  hostel  as  principal,  let  him  go  to  the  landlord  of  tfa« 
hotel  and  proffer  his  caution,  as  above  directed,  with  these  words :  **  Land- 
lord, if  it  please  thee.  I  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
hostel  in  such  and  such  a  parish,  whensoever  the  principal  is  ready  to  retire 
or  to  give  up  his  right,  so  that  I  may  first,  as  principal  (prine*paiiier)  succeed 
him,  if  you  are  willing,  without  prejudice  to  his  right  Uiereto,  so  long  as  he 
shall  \  e  principal."  If  ho  do  not  agree,  thou  mayest  produce  thy  cauUou 
Vefore  the  chancellor  that  he  may  admit  thee  on  the  condition  that  whenever 
there  shall  i  o  no  principal  thou  mayest  be  roaster  and  mayest  succeed  him 
(the  former  principal )  In  the  same  hostel  rather  than  any  one  else  ;  and  the 
chancellor  shall  admit  these  even  against  the  wish  of  the  landlord  and  that 
or  the  principal. 

Moreover,  if  any  landlord  shall  say  to  any  scholar,  **  Dost  thou  desire  to  be 
principal  of  this  mine  hostel  Y "  and  the  scholar  answer  "  Yes,"  but  the 
landlord  says  that  he  dues  not  wish  that  the  hOrte4  should  be  taxed  in  any 
way,  and  the  scholar  says  he  does  not  mind,  and  enters  into  occupation  as 
principal  and  receives  scholars  to  share  the  hostel  with  him, — ^those  same 
scholars  may  go  to  the  chancellor  and  have  their  hostel  taxed,  contrary  to 
the  wish  ot  both  the  landlord  and  the  principal,  and  notwithstanding  the 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the  principal.  Inasmuch  as  agreements 
between  private  persons  cannot  have  effect  to  the  prejudice  of  public  rights. 

Moreover,  no  one  Is  to  deprive  any  principalship  or  to  supplant  hrm,  in  any 
fashion,  so  long  as  he  pays  hU  rent,  or  unless  the  landlord  desire  hlmsef  to 
be  the  occupier,  or  shall  have  sold  or  alienated  the  hostel. 
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Ayliffe,  in  ^^Antient  and  Preaent  Stale  of  OoBfordy*^  records  [1720]  as  follows; 

In  Oxford  in  13H  on  the  Feaq^  of  St  Bcholastica^  February  10th,  "  several 
Scholars  goin^  to  a  Tavern  then  caX^edSwyndlestock^  and  in  some  modem  Deeds 
Swynstock  (but  lately  knoi;^  by  the  Name  of  the  Mermaid),  at  Cairfax  [*Qaii- 
tervois'  or  Carfas4,  and  being  served  with  bad  Wine,  ordered  the  Vintner 
[John  de  Croydon]  to  change  the  same  for  better,  and  for  his  sawcy  lianguage 
they  broice  his  Head  with  the  Flagon;  who  thereon  went  and  laid  the  matter 
of  his  Qrief  before  his  Servants  and  some  of  his  Neighbours.*'  They  rejoiced 
to  have  a  good  occasion  for  a  fray,  and  rang  the  bell  of  S.  Martin's  to  summon 
the  Townsmen,  yho  fell  upon  the  Scholars  and  even  the  Chancellor,  Humphrey 
de  Charleton.  By  his  orders  S.  lilary's  bell  was  tolled,  and  the  Scholars  then 
^'defended  themselves  till  Night  parted  them,  without  any  Mischief  done  on 
either  side. "  Noxt  morning  the  Chancellor  issued  proclamation  that  both  sides 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  but  the  Townsmen  going  to  the  Atutin  Schools 
''assaulted  a  D.D.  in  his  Determination?  together  with  his  Auditory,  and  then 
by  the  means  of  an  Ambuscade  of  80  Persons  plac'd  in  St  OiMa  Church,  they 
surrounded  the  Students  in  the  Fields  called  the  Beaumonts,  and  soon  put 
them  to  fight,  being  without  Arms,  some  getting  into  the  Austin  Convent,  and 
others  into  the  City,  with  the  loss  of  one  slain,  and  others  miserably  wounded." 

The  Scholars  were  much  harassed,  and  many  of  their  Halls  bmnt,  priests 
insultecl,  and  all  the  friars'  crosses  overthrown,  the  peasants  having  been  in- 
duced to  break  open  the  city  gates,  which  had  been  shut  against  thorn.  A 
royal  proclamation  restored  peace;  and  the  authorities  were  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  K.  Edward  IIL  at  Woodstock.  The  bishc^  of  Lincoln  (John 
Oynewe!!),  in  whose  diocese  it  then  was,  put  Oxford  under  an  interdict  to  be 
published  every  Sunday  and  holydny.  All  the  scholars,  went  into  rustication, 
wltii  the  exception  of  those  of  Merton.  But  having  smrendered  their  privi- 
leges to  the  king,  they  returned  by  degrees,  and  were  exhorted  by  him  to  resume 
their  studies  regularly;  for,  ** as  it  is  said  to  have  formerly  h^pen'd  at  Athena, 
on  a  Quarrel  of  the  like  Nature,  between  the  Scholars  and  Citizens;  where  the 
Sophists,  on  refusal  to  do  any  publick  Exercises,  taogbt  the  Youth  in  their 
private  Houses;  even  so  here  were  th3  Scholars  altogether  instructed  in  private 
for  some  time,  until  the  King  publickly  open'd  the  Mouths  of  the  Leciurers; 
and,  for  an  Enoouragemeot,  now  granted  to  them  the  most  ample  CSiarter  yet 
obtained,  containing  many  antient  and  modern  privileges,  soms  of  which  were 
taken  away  ^rom  the  City  and  conferr  d  on  the  University." 

In  1857  the  b  shop  to<A  off  the  Interdict  on  condit  on  **  That  the  City  on  St 
Scholastiod'a  Day,  should  celebrate  ao  many  Masses  at  the  City's  Sixpence,  for 
the  Souls  of  the  S(.*bolars  and  others  kill'd  in  this  Tumult:  Others  say  that  the 
Mayor  and  Bailiffs,  with  60  of  the  chief  Burgesses,  were  obliged  on  chat  I>ay 
at  St  Mary's,  to  swear  Observance  of  the  customary  Rights  of  the  Univer- 
sity, unless  they  have  a  Cause  of  Ab«ienoe  to  be  approv'd  by  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor;  and  also^  at  their  own  Costs,  there  to  say  Mass  by  a  Deacon  or  Subdeacon, 
for  the  Souk  of  the  slain :  and  it  was  further  ordered  that  the  said  Number  of 
Citizen)  should  after  Mass  ended,  shigly  offer  jxj^  a  Penny  at  the  high  Altar,  of 
which  forty  Fence  was  to  be  distributed  to  Poor  Scholars,  and  the  Residue  to 
the  Curate  of  St  ifary's.''  As  lonx  as  this  was  performed  the  City  was  ex- 
empt from  their  engagement  to  pay  100  marks,  *'till  Q.  Elizabeth' a  Reign, 
when  the  Sch'  lars  impleaded  them  in  the  Summ  of  1,5(X»  Marks,  for  omitting 
the  same  for  15  Years,  by  reason  of  a  Prohibition  to  celebrate  Mass  according 
to  the  Tenor  of  the  said  Agreement:  wherefore  it  was  order'd  by  the  Privy 
Council,  that  Instead  of  the  Mass  on  this  Day,  there  should  be  a  Sermon  and 
Communion  at  this  Church,  with  the  aforesaid  Offering,  and  at  lene:th  this 
came  only  to  pubUck  Prayers,  with  the  Oblation  of  sixty  Pence  os  now  in  Use. 
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Fuller  CDumcrates  not  less  than  thirty-four  hoetel.  in  Cambridge,  which 
were  absorbed  in  the  C  olleges  before  1500.  Oi  these  some  were  denominated 
from  the  saint  to  which  they  were  dedicated,  as  St.  Margaret,  St  Kicholas; 
some  from  the  vicinage  of  the  church  to  which  they  were  adjoined,  as  St 
Mary's,  &c.;  some  from  the  material,  the  Tiled  Hostel ;  some  from  those  who 
built  or  posses  cd  them,  as  Borden's,  Rud's,  &c.  At  Oxford  the  Hostels, 
Inus,  and  Halls  were  still  more  numerous,  and  were  gradually  ab6orl>ed  first 
in  the  Religious  Houses,  and  finally  in  the  Secular  Colleges. 

BELIOKUS    AND   MENDIOAKT  ORDER?.* 

We  will  speak  briefly  of  the  Religious  and  Vendicant  Orders  whose  very 
existence  is  collcgfate,  and  whose  connection  with  tlie  universities  delcrminod 
for  centuries  their  instruction  and  influence. 

The  Kciicdictines  appeared  in  596,  and  established  their  first  house  at 
Wcstininstur  in  616;  the  Clunlacs  in  1077;  the  Cistercians  in  112S;  the  White 
Canvas  (Aaj'txtiniaw)  in  1140;  the  Gilbertines  in  Lincolnshire  in  1150;  the 
Carthusians  in  118t,  the  Dominicans  established  their  first  house  in  122\ 
and  tlie  Franciscans  in  1224. 

The  relations  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  to  the  universities  was  decided  fn 
tha  contcjst  between  them  and  the  Doctors  of  tlic  University  at  Paris,  who 
had  cordially  welcomed  them  in  1221,  but  dehied  in  12S1  their  right  to  teach 
publicly.  This  denial  was  reversed  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  1257,  when 
Tliomas  Aquinas,  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  Bonaventura  of  the  Francis- 
can Ord3r,  received  the  cap  of  the  Doctors  of  Theology  from  the  f  anon  of 
Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  In  this  triumph  all  tlie 
religious  orders  devoted  to  study  were  authorized  to  share;  and  henceforward 
for  several  centuries  these  orders  located  in  tlie  vicinity  of  tlie  schools  of 
the  different  universities  to  receive  students  into  their  protection,  as  we^ 
^is  to  give  instruction  in  schools  of  their  own. 

The  collegiate  systems  seem  to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  irregu- 
larities and  disorders  of  University  life,  when  It  had  lost  the  checlLs  which  a 
religious  rule  originally  provided.  When  literature,  no  longer  cdnflned' 
within  the  prcciuct^  and  di  clpllnc  of  a  monastery,  wandered  forth  int»  the 
halls  and  chambers  of  School  Street,  and  dispersed  itself  among  a  hundred 
separate  circles,  what  was  to  be  expected  as  its  lot  but  confusion  and 
trouble  ?  During  the  flr^t  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  disorders  conse- 
quent upon  such  free  trade  in  letters,  reached  their  heigiit,  and  what  agsrra- 
rated  tiieir  seriousness  was  the  almost  incredible  number  of  students  whom 
\hc  reputation  of  the  place  attracted  thither.  .  .  .  Serious  quarrels  and 
tumults  between  hostile  partle  were  also  frequent,  of  which  loss  of  life  was 
no  uncom-non  isauo.  Moreover,  the  buildings  themselve  ,  in  which  tlio 
students  were  iodised,  were  of  a  wretched  and  unsafe  character.  Fires  were 
frequent ;  this  le.l  to  the  citizen «  building  with  stone  and  slate,  instead  of 
timber  and  thatch;  and  when  they  could  not  afford  this  expense,  they  raised 
a  higli  stone  wall  between  every  fourth  or  sixtli  house,  remains  of  which  ore 
still  to  be  seen.  Tut  the  institutions,  which  came  in  with  the  middle  of  tho 
thirtccntli  century,  brought  a  remedy  for  both  the  physical  and  moral  evils  of 
the  place.  To  Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  Morton  Colie^je  (a.d.  1'X4\ 
is  commonly  attributed  the  introduction  of  tho  collegiate  system;  ond  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  New,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  f  How- 
ing  century,  the  praise  of  establlshinsr  It  in  buildings  of  snltiblc  splendor 
and  solidity.  The  two  combined  present  tho  form  into  which  the  present 
University  is  aim  st  or  altogether  cast 

♦  For  A  comp'^'hen'ii*  f.  rarveyof  »ho  RoM|»-on#  a  d  Trtichinff  Ord  n  <  f  ihcC  tho  ic 
Chnrch,  8«-e  Volnmcs  XXIV.  and  XX^^.  of  Bamard*i  Amtriean  JevrmU  rf  Eduoh 
/km^-cobsal   Index. 
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Tha  great  Religions  Hooses  of  tlie  Benedict  jics,  thd  Angnstlmans,  tbe 
Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  after  sheltering  the  studious  youth  of  the  realm 
residing  away  from  their  famiHpw,  for  centuries,  from  the  exposures  of  Hostels, 
Inns,  and  Halls,  in  which  there  was  no  domestic  life,  and  Uttle  rule  or  super- 
vision, fell  from  intpmal  d'ssensiDns,  and  departures  by  their  own  officers  and 
members  from  the  spirit  acd  principles  of  their  foundations.  But  in,  thcsa 
picturesque  ruins  the  student  of  civilization  still  jQnds  an  interest,  bccaus?  in 
these  cloisters  tho  expiring  lamp  of  learning  was  for  conturies  kept  qMvc,  and 
by  their  brethren  was  knowledge  dis  e  nlnotod  in  Church  and  State,  f^m 
tho  B9ned:ct  jio  Abbey  of  Ever  Jiam,  Edmund  Rich,  Archb.'sliop  of  Canterbury 
in  133  i,  passed  lo  the  house  of  tho  Order  in  Oxford,  and  when  his  training  was 
com.-^leted  at  Paris,  opened  a  school  of  his  own  on  tho  spot  now  occupied  by 
St.  EJmnnd*8  HaU.  Under  his  general  role  :  "Study  as  if  you  were  to  Lvo 
forever,  livo  as  if  you  wore  to  die  to-morrow,"  wore  educated  several  of  (he 
most  influential  men  of  their  age,  and  among  them  Robert  Gro^stestc,  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  invitod  tho  Fnuiciscans  to  Oxford,  read  lect- 
ures in  their  schools,  and  induced  Adam  Marsh  (Adam  de  Marisco)  and  Roger 
Bacon  to  enter  the  order. 

Roger  Bacon,  b.  1214^d.  1294 

Roger  Bacon,  one  cf  the  mcst  eminent  members  of  the  Fnnciscan  Order  at 
Oxford,  was  bom  in  Ilchester,  in  1214.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  wher^ 
be  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  cf  Theology.  On  his  return  he  settled  at 
Oxford,  in  the  Franciscan  Order.    Of  his  career  Mulligan  remark? : 

The  writings  of  Rojer  Bacon  have  a  va'uo  of  an  almost  unique  kind.  They 
not  only  give  us  an  iosight  into  the  learning  of  the  age,  such  as  is  afforded  by 
tho  wriringj  of  no  other  Englishman  in  the  thirteenth  or  the  succeediDg  cen- 
tury, but  they  also  supply  us  with  that  most  csiuring  of  all  corroborations  in 
our  estimate  of  a  remote  and  obsolete  culcnro— the  concurring  verdict  of  a 
contemporary  observer.  When  the  Oxford  friar  denounces  the  exlravaganoe, 
the  frivolity,  and  the  shortcomiags  of  his  time,  we  feel  less  diffident  lest  our 
own  impressions  may  be  chiefly  those  of  mere  prejudice  and  association;  and 
in  bringicg  to  a  termination  our  sketch  of  this  era,  we  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  record  the  conclusions  wherdn  his  penetrating  intellect  has  Fummcd  up 
its  stem  indictment,  as  his  eagle  glance  ranged  over  the  domain  of  knowledge, 
and  noted  with  what  caprice,  what  perversity,  what  blindness,  the  liboreis 
yet  tilled,  planted,  and  essayed  to  gather  fruit  on  an  ungrateful  soil,  whilo  all 
around  them  broad  and  fertile  acres  stretched  far  and  wide,  or  faded  from  the 
gaz3  on  tho  dim  and  distant  horizon.  It  was  in  the  year  1367  that  Bacon  com- 
pleted those  three  treatises  which  be  bad,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his 
patron,  Pope  Clement  IV.,  drawn  up  in  illustration  of  his  view?,  and  which, 
known  as  the  Opus  Majua,  the  Opus  Mirvas,  and  the  Opua  Tertivm*  are  s'^Ili 
extant,  and  constitute  so  remarkable  a  monumant'  of  his  genius.  It  U  from 
these  writings,  together  with  two  oilier  treatises  written  at  a  later  period,  jbhat 
we  gain  an  insight  into  the  actual  education  of  tbe  time,  such  as  wa  should 
vainly  seek  elsewhere;  and  as  the  writer  views  with  scornful  impartiality  the 
errors  and  defec:s  of  the  prevailing  mathods,  we  seem  ra&ber  to  hear  tha  voice 
of  his  great  nam  sake,  speaking  from  the  vantage  ground  of  three  additional 
centuries,  than  that  of  a  humble  friar  of  the  days  of  Henry  IIL  His  censure 
falls  alike  upon  Dominican  and  Franciscan;  upon  Aquinas  and  his  method — 

*  The  d  ffe'cnt  irt;fltiAef*  by  Bacon,  wiih  th"  as^am  d  dates  of  their  compoii't  on,  are, 
(a)  Opus  JfcOu-t  (cd  t(  d  by  Dr.  Jebb.  173)8) ;  *0)  Opw  Mlnw  (extant  only  f*  a  fhi!;mont); 
*(y)  vPUH  Tertium  (  ntended  as  a  preface  to  it  e  two  forncr).  compofl(>d  120M{7  in  €'>**«• 

fil<anco  vn  h  the  roqao-t  of  Pope  nement  IV.;  *.«)  Compendium  Shtdii  PhUoiwpkUB 
271 ;  (e)  compendium  StwM  Thnlnoia  (i>tfll  in  manvecrip'),  199S.    The  asturisk  teuutcs 
the  iru.tla  s  incla  .ed  in  rrofeiM,r  Brcwer^s  edition  or  tho  ilolls  series. 
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wherein  he  can  only  see  philosophy  aspiring  to  usurp  the  province  of  theology 
—and  upon  Alexander  Hales,  to  whom  the  true  thought  of  Aristotle  had  never 
been  known,  and  whoso  writings,  he  notes  with  satisfaction,  are  already  fall- 
ing into  neglect;  tlpou  the  superstitious  reverence  yielded  t:>  the  Sentenoes 
while  the  Scriptures  were  neglected  and  set  aside;  on  the  errors  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  fsA  0  Aristotle,  the  neg'ect  of  science,  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  those 
from  whom  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  recruited,  and  the  overweening 
attention  given  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  as  the  path  to  honor  and  emolu- 
ment. 

Eut  Bacon  was  no  mere  ioonodaat;  and  while  he  severely  scrutinized  exist- 
ing defects  he  was  not  less  explicit  in  the  remedies  he  advocated.  logic  was^ 
indeed,  to  bo  dethroned,  but  its  place  was  to  be  filled  by  two  other  studies^ 
which  Lo  regarded  as  the  portals  to  ail  knowledge,  the  study  of  laoguage  and 
t':o  ctady  of  mathematics.  To  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  original  tongUea 
ho  ascribes  the  confusion  then  so  rife  in  theology  and  philosophy.  The  earliest 
revelation  to  man  had  been  handed  d3wn  in  the  Hebrew  tongue;  the  thought 
of  Ariitotle  was  enshrined  in  Greek;  that  of  Avicenna,  in  Arabic  How 
important,  tlien,  that  theso  languages  should  be  thoroughly  known!  And  yet» 
ho  affirms,  though  there  are  many  who  can  speak  tbeqe  languages,  there  is  an 
almost  ut'jer  ignorance  of  them* in  their  gramma^tical  structure.  ''There  are 
not  four  men  among  all  the  Latins/*  he  writes,  **  who  know  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Arabic  tongues  grammatically.  I  know  what  I  say,  for  I  have 
instituted  rigorous  inquiry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  gone  to  oonaid- 
crablo  pains  in  the  matter." 

I:;  is  to  mithematios,  however,  that  he  assigns  the  foremost  place.  Divine 
MathcsL-i,  and  she  alone,  can  purge  the  intellectual  vision,  and  fit  the  learner 
for  tho  acquirement  of  all  knowledga  As  for  the  implied  non«apptoval  of  the 
ttudy,  which,  as  some  would  have  it,  had  been  conveyed  In  the  silenca  of  the 
Catherp,  ho  urges  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  mathematics  were 
almost  unknown,  and  consequently  oould  scarcely  have  been  either  con- 
demned or  approved;  but,  so  far  as  any  evld^ice  existed  to  show,  had  not 
Lsidorns  carefully  discriminated  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  science,  in 
tho  distinction  he  had  drawn  between  the  fetudy  of  af  tronon^,  and  that  cf 
astrology  or  magic  ?  The  uses  of  logic  cannot,  be  insists,  compare  with  ikton 
of  mathematical  or  linguistic  studies,  for  though  its  terminology  is  a  matter  of 
acquirement  in  the  language  which  we  speak,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  itself 
innQte,  and,  as  Aristotle  had  himself  admitted,  even  the  uneducated  syllogiBe. 
Amid  the  many  disappointments  whidi  befel  him  in  his  troublous  career, 
£acon  was  yet  spared  from  foreseeing  hew  completely  his  estimale  would,  in 
a  few  years,  be  set  adde  at  Oxford,  ani  how  long  language  and  mathematicB 
would  be  doomed  to  wait  without  her  gates  while  logic  reigned  supreme  within. 

And  yet  there  were  groobds  for  hope  in  the  events  that  were  going  on  around 
him;  for  at  the  lime  that  these  three  treatises  were  written,  there  had  already 
been  founded  at  Oxford  an  institution,  to  which  indeed  we  find  no  reference 
in  his  writings,  but  which  we  cannot  but  suppose  must  have  &ugg^  sted  to  him 
a  coming  a;;e  when  learning  should  be  set  free  from  petty  obstmetions  and 
vexations  like  those  that  haunted  h's  Francfscan  cell.  The  walls  of  Merton 
CoUogo  were  already  reared,*  and  though  his  soul  would  have  been  but  little 
g  addcned  could  it  have  descried,  in  the  future.  Duns  Sootus  descanting  to 
lrjath!e8s  andiences  on  tbe  mysteries  of  the  intentio  secunda,  he  might  have 
derived  some  solace  could  he  have  foreseen  the  work  of  Ooeam  and  Wyclif. 

*Thc  ea'-l'o*!  ro*)eirM  foundation  at  Oxford  «ipp«ar«  really  to  haro  b«>en  University  Col> 
leg  .  f  undcd  by  Will  am  uf  ]>nrha<«>.  who,  dyin«  in  IMS.  beqneiith  d  810  matk^  t^r  the 
piipp  *^t  or  poor  fich^hrs.  11  8  beqne«t  lemalned  oaappUea  lor  many  years,  daring 
wDicb  i  U'rval  Merton  College  waa  ionoded. 
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WALTKB  SE  XZBTON,  1200-1977,  AND  THB  COLLBQX  STBTDf. 

Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  the  coUegiate  system  at  Oxford,  was  bom 
about  1209,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  M  Holy  Orders  in  1287.  Having  been 
the  King's  clerk  and  prothonotary,  he  was  called  to  the  ofBoe  of  Chancellor  of 
England  in  1260,  and  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1274.  He  founded  a  re- 
ligious house  in  his  manor  of  Maiden  in  Surrey  in  1264,  for  the  perpetual  su»- 
tentationof  twenty  scholars  dwelling  at  Oxford,  or  *' wheresoever  else  learn- 
ing shall  happen  to  flourish,''  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  a  warden  and 
three  or  four  ministers  of  the  Altar,  who  ware  to  live  in  the  house  together 
with  lay  brethren  or  bailiffs,  whose  business  was  to  cultivate  the  property.  The 
society  belonged  to  none  of  the  religious  orders,  the  community  were  not  bound 
by  monastic  vows,  nor  were  the  students  compelled  to  take  Holy  Orders.  In  ' 
1270  he  ordained  that  the  warden  and  ministers  of  the  Altir  should  be  removed 
to  Oxford,  leaving  the  estates  to  be  managed  by  the  bailiib,  under  the  control 
of  the  warden  and  scholars,  and  excluding  the  priests;  and  in  order  that  the 
proi)erty  and  entire  dominion  of  the  possessions  and  manors  of  the  house, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  might  be  clearly  shown  to  belong  to  the  schol- 
ars, his  statutes  provide  that  once  in  each  year  the  stewards  and  bailiffs  sbou  d 
surrender  their  keys  to  the  senior  or  vice-warden,  and  that  a  diligent  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  by  the  vice-warden  and  scholars  into  the  life,  conduct,  and 
morals  of  the  warden,  stewards,  and  brethren.  His  statutes  were  revised  and 
confirmed  in  1274.  and  became  the  model  on  which  all  the  earlier  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  framed^monastic  so  tar  as  a  common  life,  gov- 
erned by  statutes,  under  a  common  bead,  and  protested  fkxnn  all  external  ia^ 
terferenoe  except  that  of  its  lawful  visitor,  but  its  members  were  not  bound  by 
TOWS  to  a  religious  life.  The  aid  and  privileges  of  a  fellow  or  scholar  was  i^ 
fixed  sum,  to  be  diminished  by  absence,  and  not  to  ba  increased  Vy  any  surplus 
incomes  of  tiie  esiates.  The  rule  of  life  IncludeAttendanoe  at  chapel,  for 
which  two  chaplains  were  provided;  common  meals,*  at  which  the  Bible  was  tc 
be  read  by  one  of  two  Bible  clerks,  the  use  of  the  library,  and  command  of 
the  services  of  four  poor  boys,  ia  troining  for  scholais,  called  posfionistoe. 
Staiutet  of  MerUn  CMege, 

The  first  broad  fact  that  challenges  our  attention  in  these  statutes  is  the 
restriction  whereby  **  no  religious  person,"  tiemo  rd'-gUmM^  is  to  be  admitted 
on  the  foundation  ^a  provision  which  it  may  be  well  to  place  beyond  all 
possible  misapprehension.  In  those  times.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  there 
existed  only  two  professions :  the  «  hurch  and  the  military  life ;  the  rv^iyi  us 
{</€,  whether  that  of  the  monk  or  the  friar,  was  a  renunciation  of  the  world; 
the  former  withdrawing  from  all  Intercourse  with  society,  the  latter  disavow- 
ing any  share  In  worldly  wealth,  and  both  merging,  as  it  were,  their  indi- 
vidual exl  tence  In  tholr  corporate  life.  Such  were  the  two  classes  whom 
Walter  de  .Merton  sought  to  exclude.  It  was  his  design  to  create  a  seminary 
for  the  Church,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  place  It  beyoud  the  power 
of  either  monks  or  friars  to  monopolize  his  foundation  and  convert  it  to 
their  exclusive  purposes.  All  around  hhn,  at  Oxford,  were  to  be  seen  the 
outward  signs  of  their  successful  ambition;  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St 
Frideswide,  the  AagustlDian  Canons  at  Oseney,  the  FMnciseans  in  St  Ebbe's, 
the  Dominicans  In  the  Jewry,  St  John's  Hospital,  where  Magdalen  College 
was  one  day  to  stand,  the  Angustinlan  Friars,  on  the  f  ntnre  site  of  Wadham, 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  Friars  da  Posnltentla.  He  milght  well  think  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  the  recluse  and  the  mendicant,  and  that  something 
might  now  be  attempted  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  destined  to  return 
a^ain  Into  the  worid,  to  mingle  with  its  affairs  as  fellow-citizens,  and  to  influ- 
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encc  its  thonght  nnd  action  by  their  acquired  learning.  On  the  other  baud,  it 
would  be  erroneons  to  infer  that  Mertoa  CoII^e  waa  originally  anything 
more  than  a  seminary  fur  the  Church,  though  such  a  limitation  loses  all  its 
apparent  narrowness  when  we  consider  that  the  clergy  at  this  period 
included  all  vocations  that  involved  a  lettered  and  technical  preparation. 

The  restriction  of  Merton  College  to  the  clergy  cannot  consequently  be 
held  to  have  excluded  any  of  those  professions  that  possess  a  eur#trti/Mi»i  at 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  the  present  day.  i  onsiderable  stress  has 
iudced  been  laid  on  the  oxteut  to  which  the  monastic  mode  of  life  was  repro- 
duced in  the  discipline  imposed  upon  our  colleges,  but  a  very  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  early  statutes  Is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  an  approximation 
was  simply  for  the  purposes  of  organization  and  economy ;  the  essential  con- 
ception of  the  college  was  really  anti-monastic,  and  its  limitation  to  those 
designed  for  the  clerical  profession  was  simply  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  tlie  activity  of  the  Church  embraced  all  the  culture  of  the  age. 

The  next  important  feature  is  the  character  of  the  culture  which  the 
founder  designed  shoAld  predominate  among  the  scholars.  It  was  his  aim  to 
establish  a  *'  constant  succession  to  scholars  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  liter- 
ature," *'  bound  to  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of  arts  or  philosophy, 
tlicology  or  the  canon  law;'*  *^the  majority  to  continue  engoged  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  philosophy  until  passed  on  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  the 
decision  of  the  warden  and  fellows,  and  aa  the  rwuil  uf  meritorious  proJlc>enry 
in  the  fl-M-ruimeU  t^u'jectt.^^  The  order  in  which  the  different  branches  are 
here  enumerated  may  be  regarded,  aa  is  the  case  with  all  the  early  college 
statutes,  as  significant  of  the  relative  importance  attached  by  the  founder  to 
the  different  studies.  The  canon  law  is  recognized,  but  the  students  in  that 
facu  ty  are  oxpres  ly  limit<^to  four  or  five ;  to  the  civil  law  even  less  favor 
is  shown,  for  the  study  is  piFmittcd  only  to  the  canonists,  and  as  ancillary  to 
their  special  study,  p>'0  uiUUa*e  eerl€eia»t'ei  tfgintfnif,  and  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  it  is  made  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  warden.  A  judi- 
cious remedy  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  grammar  is  provided  by  a 
clause  requiring  that  one  of  the  fellows,  known  as  the  graiitmntimn^  shall 
devote  himself  expressly  to  the  study,  and  directing  that  he  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessary  books,  and  shall  regularly  instruct  the  3T>uiiger 
students,  while  the  more  advanced  students  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
assistance  when  occasion  may  require.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  English  as  well 
as  Latin  enters  Into  his  province  of  instruction. 

It  is  significant  of  the  founder's  intention  that  only  real  students  should 
find  a  home  within  the  walls  of  Merton,  that  another  statute  provides  that  all 
students  absenting  themselves  from  the  schools  on  Insufficient  grounds  shall 
be  liable  to  corresponding  deductions  in  respect  of  their  scholarships,  and 
even  in  caaes  where  proper  diligence  in  study  is  not  shown,  the  authorities 
are  empowered  to  withhold  the  payments  of  the  usual  stipends.  There  is 
also  another  regulation,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  any  importance  which  may 
not,  in  some  form  or  other,  be  found  embodied  in  the  rule  of  subsequent 
foundations,  v5rovidlng  that  a  year  of  probation  is  to  precede  the  admission 
of  each  scholar  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  society. 

"We  do  not  conceive,"  says  Walter  de  Merton's  biographer,  In  summing 
up  his  estimate  of  these  statutes,  '*  that  there  need  remain  any  doubt  that 
the  particular  benefit  which  the  founder  designed  to  confer  on  the  Church 
was  the  improvement  of  his  own  order,  the  secular  priesthood,  by  giving 
them  first  a  good  elementary,  and  then  a  good  theological,  education.  In  close 
connection  with  a  university,  and  with  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  a 
scholar-family  living  under  rules  of  piety  and  discipline. 
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them  first  a  good  elementaryf  and  then  a  good  theological  education,  in  close 
connection  with  a  university,  and  with  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  a 
scholar-family  living  under  rules  of  piety  and  discipline. 

Within  the  walla  of  Merton  were  trained  the  minds  that  chiefly  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  there  that  Duns  Sootus  was  educated ; 
it  was  there  that  ^e  first  taught.  Thence  too  came  William  of  Occam,  the  revo- 
lutionizer  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  Thomas  Bradwardine,  known 
throughout  Christendom  as  the  Doctor  Profundus,  whoso  influence  might  well 
vie  even  with  that  of  the  Doctor  Invincible ;  Bicbard  Fitzralph,  the  precursor 
of  Wycklif ;  Walter  Burley,  Robert  Holcot,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
great  library  which  bears  his  name.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  host  of  other  names  of  not  inferior  fame. 
The  t<jrraced  garden,  the  old  quadrangle,  the  library,  and  cathedral-like  church 
are  all  objects  of  interest.  *  Who,'  asks  Dr.  Johnson,  *  does  not  feel  emotion  as 
he  contemplates  at  leisure  the  magnificence  which  here  surrounds  him ;  pressing 
the  same  soil,  breathing  the  same  air,  admiring  the  same  objects  which  the 
Hookers,  the  Chilliugworths,  the  Lowtlis,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  pious 
men  have  trodden,  breathed,  and  admired  before  V 
'    Universiiy  College^  1249. 

University  College,  waving  its  traditions  to  a  founder  in  King  AlfVed,  and 
its  claims  as  a  royal  foundation  through  this  king,  on  a  decision  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  1726,  has  undoubted  recognition  by  William,  Archdeacon 
of  Durham  in  1249,  who  bequeathed  certain  moneys  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  be  invested  for  the  maintenance  of  Masters  [of  Arts],  who  should  be  natives 
of  Durham  and  its  vicinity.  Four  masters  took  up  their  abode  in  a  house  pur- 
chased out  of  this  bequest,  in  1280,  and  called  University  Hall.  The  society 
of  masters  was  recognized  as  the  College  of  William  of  Durham  in  1292.  The 
various  statutes  enacted  for  its  government,  were  superseded  by  a  new  code  in 
1786,  by  which  Latin  must  be  spoken  in  the  Hall,  and  the  Bible  read  during  din- 
ner. Attendance  at  chapel  twice  a  day  waa  required  of  all  connected  with  the 
society.  On  the  basis  of  the  original  provisions  in  1249,  made  for  natives  of  Dur- 
ham and  its  vicinity,  the  two  Scotts,  Lord  Stowell,  and  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
became  members  of  the  University.  On  the  rolls  of  the  college  are  the  names 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  'William  Wyndham,  Dr.  Badclitfe, 
and  Sir  Bodger  Newdigate  the  founder  of  the  English  verse  prize.  Until  the 
action  of  the  University  Commission  of  1858,  many  absurd  customs  belonging  to 
an  obsolete  state  of  society  were  observed-^Masters  and  Fellows  were  required 
to  attend  Disputations ;  at  Easter  each  member,  as  he  leaves  the  hall,  strikes 
with  a  cleaver  at  a  block ;  and  all  the  members  are  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
a  violent  hooting  and  yelling  at  the  foot  of  each  staircase. 

BaUiol  College,  Founded  1263  and  1282. 

Balliol  College  originated  in  a  request  of  John  de  Balliol  of  Scotland,  on  his 
deathbed,  of  his  wife  Devorgilla,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  to  continue 
the  bounty  which  he  had  bestowed  since  1263  on  a  certain  number  of  poor  schol- 
ars at  Oxford  fVom  Durham,  by  which  he  had  commuted  for  a  scourging  at  the 
doors  of  Durham  Cathedral  for  some  high-handed  oifenso  to  the  Benedictine 
Monastery.  The  original  statutes  of  Devorgilla  are  dated  in  1282 — by  which  six- 
teen scholars  were  lodged  in  a  house  bought  by  her  for  this  purpose,  and  are 
enjoined  to  attend  divine  services  on  festivals,  and  on  other  days  to  frequent  the 
schools  of  the  university.  In  1281,  other  buildings  were  bought,  and  confirmed 
to  Walter  do  Foderinghaye,  the  first  master,  and  tlie  scholars  of  Balliol  college  for 
ever.  In  the  course  of  two  centuries  benefactions  were  added,  other  buildings 
were  built,  and  the  statutes  were  finally  settled  in  1504  by  Bichard  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  on  a  basis  which  remained  unchanged  until  the  Oxford  Univer- 
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tity  Commission  was  appointed  in  1S58.  llie  original  statutes  did  not  fetter 
election  to  its  Headships,  Fellowahips,  and  Scholsivhips,  and  Visitor,  to  particn- 
lar  counties,  or  to  next  of  kin,  so  that  candidates  have  heen  selected  for  varions 
positions  on  their  own  merits^and  at  present  all  Bcholarships  are  filled  after  open 
oompetitive  examination — exeept  students  from  Glasgow  University,  who  most 
have  attoioed  to  certidn  high  scholarships  there  to  ei^oy  the  exhibitions  founded 
by  Mr.  Snell  and  Bishop  Warner.  The  Oxford  Commissioners,  in  their  Report 
(1852),  remark  that '  Balliol,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  colleges  as  regards  its 
foundation,  is  certainly  at  present  the  most  distinguished.  It  has  the  ablest 
teachers,  and  the  most  sncoessAil  body  of  students  in  all  Univenity  competitions.' 

JExder  College^  landed  in  1314. 

ExETZR  CoLLSQX  was  fouudcd  in  1814  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, who  was  promoted  to  this  see  in  1807,  and  who  had  previously  supported 
thirteen  poor  scholars  in  Exeter,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  that  period.  To  hia 
scholars  he  gave  permission  to  elect  their  principaL  By  Pope  Innocent  VIL, 
permission  was  given  to  Bishop  Stafford,  who  had  provided  for  additional  schol- 
ars from  his  diocese  of  Salisbury,  to  revise  the  statutes  and  change  the  name  to 
Exeter  Hall,  which  by  Queen  Elizabeth  was  made  a  college  in  1566,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Sir  William  Petre,  who  added  scholars.  The  growth  of  the  college 
having  been  made  by  endowments  for  local  scholarships,  the  benefit  of  a  wide 
election  by  open  competition  was  lost,  and  its  immense  resources  did  not  secure 
reputation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  fellowships  and  undergraduates, 
until  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated  in  1858.  Among  its  graduates  are  the  names 
of  Seeker,  Prideaux,  Dr.  Bray,  Earl  of  Shoftsbury,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper^ 
and  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge. 

Oriel  GoUege,  Ihunded  in  1324. 

Orixl  Collxox  was  founded  in  1324  by  Adam  do  Brom,  who  was  at  the  time 
Sector  of  St  Mary*s,  and  procured  from  King  Edward  11.  a  charter  for  a  college 
under  the  name  of  St.  Mary*s  House.  In  the  year  following  the  king  granted  a 
new  charter,  following  the  provisions  of  that  of  Merton,  and  making  Adorn  de 
Brom  the  first  provost,  who  made  several  gifts,  and  among  others,  the  advowson 
of  St.  Mary's  church,  on  condition  that  the  college  should  keep  *  four  priests,  to 
celebrate  service  in  said  church  for  ever.'  The  name  of  Oriel  came  with  the 
occupancy  of  a  spacious  mansion  so  called,  acquired  by  the  college  of  the  chap- 
lain of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  code  of  1826,  aflor  having  loin  in  abeyance 
for  several  centuries,  was  resumed  in  1726,  and  continued  to  govern  the  society, 
with  such  modifications  as  suited  the  ease  and  emoluments  of  the  Fellows,  nnti^ 
1S58.    The  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  1852  g^ves  an  abstract  as  follows : 

*  There  were  to  be  ten  scholars,  or  fellows,  of  good  character,  poor,  and  willing 
to  study  Tlieology;  with  a  permission,  however,  for  three  to  study  Civil  or 
Canon  Law.  A  Superior,  under  the  name  of  Provost,  was  to  live  in  the  house 
with  them.  They  were  to  receive  from  the  Provost  twelvepence  a  week,  so  long 
as  they  were  resident.  In  case  of  absence,  except  on  college  business,  a  rateable 
deduction  was  to  be  made.  The  number  of  Fellowships  was  to  be  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  revenues.  The  Provost  and  Fellows  were  to  live  at  a 
common  table  in  the  hall,  and  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  during  meals.  A 
senior  Fellow  was  to  be  placed  in  the  chambers  of  the  junior  Fellows  to  report 
their  conduct  to  the  Provost.  They  were  to  behave  quietly  in  their  chambers, 
and  to  talk  nothing  but  Latin  or  French.  The  harmony  of  the  college  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  relatives  or  strangers.  The  Fellows  were 
to  study  Logic  and  Philosophy  before  Theology.  They  were  to  lose  their  Fel- 
lowships in  ease  they  took  monastic  vows,  entered  into  service,  obtained  a  rich 
benefice,  or  deserted  study.  There  were  to  be  three  Chaptei^days  in  the  year, 
on  which  masses  were  to  be  said  in  St.  Mary's  church  for  the  souls  of  King  Ed- 
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ward  II.,  King  £dward  III.,  Adam  de  Brom,  and  Bishop  Biirgash.  The  statutes 
were  then  to  be  read,  and  inqniiy  was  to  be  .instituted  into  the  state  of  study  in 
the  college,  New  statutes  might  be  made  by  the  college,  with  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Fellows  were  to  swear  obedience  to  these  and  all  other 
statutes  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  fidelity  to  the  college.* 
QueetCs  CoUege,  Founded  in  134(X 

Queen's  Collsos  was  founded  in  1840  by  Bobert  de  Egglesfleld,  confessor  to 
Philippa,  queen  consort  to  Edward  III.,  in  whoso  honor  it  was  called  Qneen^s 
Hall,  or  the  Hull  of  the  Queen's  Scholow.  The  oljectof  the  founder  as  set  forth 
in  his  statutes  was  *  to  defend  the  Catholic  Faith,  to  adorn  the  Universal  church, 
and  tnuiquilizo  and  instruct  the  minds  of  Christian  people,'  The  society  was  to 
consist  of  a  Provost  and  Fellows,  who  were  ultimately  to  take  Priests'  Orders, 
and  st\idy,  in  eVery  term,  the  Sentences  ond  the  Scriptures  for  eighteen  yean ;  a 
certain  proportion,  however,  were  to  study  Civil  and  Canon  Law  for  thirteen 
years.  Theological  study  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution,  but  there 
were  other  objects  combined  with  it.  First,  for  the  sake  of  eoying  masses  fbr 
the  sould  of  King  Edward  III.,  Queen  Philippa,  the  Founder  and  his  tamily,  and 
all  benefactors,  thirteen  chaplains  to  be  chosen  and  supported  by  the  Fellows, 
were  to  celobrato  mass  in  the  chapel  of  All  Saints  within  the  precincts  of  the 
college,  with  solemn  processions  and  anthems  on  great  festivals.  Secondly,  a 
number  of  poor  boys,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Fellows, 
but  so  ns  not  to  exceed  seventy- two,  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows,  and  taught  gminmar,  logic,  and  singing,  by  a  grammarian 
and  *  Artist,'  chosen  and  paid  for  that  purpose.  These  boys  were  to  have  their 
crowns  neatly  shaved,  to  bo  decently  clothed,  and  to  otliciato  as  choristers  in  the 
chapel,  and  to  receive  their  food  bareheaded.  They  were  to  be  removed  from 
the  college  for  neglect  in  study,  but  if  they  attoined  the  Degree  of  M.A.,  they 
were  to  have  a  preference  In  elections  to  Fellowships.  Thirdly,  there  was  to  be 
a  daily  supply  of  potage,  made  up  of  beans  and  peas,  with  an  admixture  of  wheat, 
barley,  or  oats,  doled  out  at  th«  college  gates  to  the  poor,  besides  other  alms. 

Besldence  was  Involved  by  the  prescription  of  the  thirteen  or  eighteen  years' 
course  of  study.  The  Provost  was  never  to  be  absent  more  than  a  month,  except 
on  college  business.  Poverty  was  secured  by  the  injunctions  that  none  but  the 
poor  were  to  be  elected,  and  that  the  number  of  Fellows  was  to  be  increased  with 
the  increase  of  property,  a  contingency  to  which  the  Founder  frequently  alludes 
as  in  a  high  degree  probable.  The  Fellows  were  to  receive  ten  marks  yearly. 
Of  this  eighteen  pence  a  week  was  paid  weekly  for  commons,  and  the  rest  for 
clothes.  If  absent  on  any  other  than  college  business,  or  at  any  other  time  than 
in  the  long  vacation,  they  were  to  lose  their  commons,  and  a  proportion  of  their 
all6wanec.s.  A  benefice  or  property  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  marks  was  to  va- 
cate a  Fellowship.  The  Provost  was  to  have  five  marks  beyond  the  portion  of  a 
Fellow.  Ili8  emoluments  were  to  rise  with  the  increased  labor  involved  in  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  to  reach  AOl.  a  year  if  that  number  should 
become  forty  or  more.  On  no  consideration  were  his  emoluments  to  exceed  this 
last  sum.  He  might  hold  a  benefice  if  it  did  not  require  residence.  The  Fellows 
were  never  to  sleep  out  of  college,  except  for  a  grave  cause,  or  with  permission 
of  the  Provost.  Two  Fellows  at  least  were  to  sleep  in  the  same  room.  The  pro- 
hibition of  archery  within  the  walls,  of  chess,  and  dice,  and  of  the  keeping 
of  hawks  and  hounds,  found  in  many  statutes,  is  hero  first  mentioned.  Dogs 
are  forbidden  on  the  express  ground  that  it  does  not  become  those  who  live  on 
alms  to  give  to  dogs  the  bread  of  man.  Music  is  prohibited  as  disturbing  study. 
Magdalen  College,  Founded  in  1448. 

Magdalen  Collkos,  or  the  College  of  St  Maiy  Magdalen,  together  with  Mag- 
dalen Hull,  and  the  Magdalen  Grammar  School,  Oxford,  ore  all  creations  of  Wil- 
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liam  Pntten,  or  Long,  called  Waynflete  from  the  place  of  liis  birtli— from  1 148  to 
1179,  when  he  gave  to  the  college  the  statutes  by  which  it  was  governed  for  near 
four  ccntnries.  By  the  origmal  constitution  there  were  to  be  a  Head  (called 
president),  70  *  poor  and  indigent  scholars,'  12  chaplains,  and  16  choristers.  Of 
the  78  schoLirs,  80  were  to  he  called  Demys  (because  they  were  to  receive  half  the 
allowance  made  to  the  other  part  (called  Fellows),  which  was  ftom  twelve  to  six- 
teen pence  a  week,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat.  The  President  was  to  re- 
ceive 40^.  a  year  for  himself  and  three  servants.  Any  eurplns  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  good  of  the  oolloge.  An  ampler  allowance  than  above  specified  *■  in  any 
way  or  under  any  color,'  was  strictly  forbidden  under  pain  of  peijury. 

The  Demys  were  to  stndy  logic  and  grammar,  and  two  were  to  be  designated 
*to  write  verses,'  the  first  indication  of  a  chissical  exercise  which  afterward  be- 
came so  prominent  at  Oxford.  The  Fellows  must  stndy  theology  and  moral  and 
natural  philosophy.  Evidence  of  good  conduct,  aptitude  for  study,  and  sulSident 
skill  in  chanting,  are  to  be  required  both  in  Fellows  and  Demys,  who  are  to  be 
elected  from  certain  diooeses  and  counties.  The  Grammar  school  was  open  to 
poor  boys — ^fh}m  all  quarters. 

No  stranger  could  be  lodged  within  the  college  without  permission  of  the 
President,  who  could  receive  the  tons  of  twenty  noblemen,  friends  of  the  col- 
lege, to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  and  made  guardians  called  OreaJieert, 
The  King  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  with  their  suite  lodge  in 
the  college  whenever  they  pleased.  In  connection  with  his  foundation,  Waya 
^ete  founded  tliree  Lectureships  of  Divinity,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  to  instruct  not  only  members  of  his  own  college,  but  the  whole  Uni- 
versity—who were  to  be  chosen  from  the  best  men  who  could  be  procured,  and 
should  succeed  to  vacancies  in  the  Fellowships  irrespective  of  place  or  birth. 

The  Fellows  were  all  to  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees,  and  (unless  they  studied 
Civil  Law  or  Medicine)  to  take  Priest*'  Orders  within  a  year  from  the  Degree 
of  M.A.  Disputations  in  Logic  or  Philosophy  were  to  be  usually  conducted  in 
the  college  hall,  and  disputations  in  Divinity  in  the  nave  of  the  college  chapeL 
Daily  private  prayers,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  the  souls  of  the  Founder,  his 
family,  and  four  Kings  of  England,  were  ei^oined  upon  all  tlie  Fellows  and 
Demyes.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  five  services  were  to  take  place  in  diapel, 
with  processions  round  the  college  cloisters,  the  President  attired  in  a  gray 
amice,  and  the  graduate  Follows  in  surplices,  and  capes  of  fur  or  turned  up  with 
Chinese  muslin.  Masses  for  the  souls  of  certain  benefactors  are  to  be  celebrated 
daily.  The  garb  of  the  Fellows  is  prescribed  with  great  minuteness.  They  are 
commanded  to  walk  ^  with  pricked  cars,'  according  to  the  Holy  Canons.  They 
are  not  to  walk  out  alone.  The  Bible  was  to  be  read  in  hall ;  only  Latin  is  to  be 
spoken  there ;  and  no  lingering  allowed  after  meals.  The  statutes  were  to  be 
read,  and  ^  scrutinies '  into  the  conduct  of  the  Fellows  to  take  place,  onoe  a  year. 
Such  is  a  meager  account  of  one  of  the  most  noble  and  rich  academical  societies 
in  the  world.    Of  it  Macaulay  writes : 

*■  Magdalen  college,  founded  by  William  Waynfiete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Lord  Chancellor,  is  one  of  the  most  rQmarkable  of  our  academical  institutions. 
A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  Latin  hymn  is  usually  chanted  by 
choristers  at  the  dawn  of  May  Day,  caught,  far  off',  the  eye  of  the  traveler  who 
came  from  London.  As  he  approached,  ho  found  that  the  tower  arose  fh>m  an 
embattled  pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which,  embowered  in 
verdure,  overhung  the  sluggish  watere  of  the  Cherwell.  He  passed  through  a 
gateway  overhung  by  a  noble  oriel,  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious  cloister, 
adorned  with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices  rudely  carved  in  graystone  by  tlie 
masons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  table  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread 
in  a  stately  refectory,  hung  with  paintings,  and  rich  with  fantastic  carving.    The 
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Bcmceft  of  the  chiirch  were  performed  morning  and  evening  in  a  chapel  which 
had  suffered  much  violence  from  the  Reformers  and  much  fVom  the  Puritans,  but 
which  wa!«,  under  every  disadvantage,  a  building  of  eminent  beauty,  and  which 
has  hi  our  own  time  been  restored  with  rare  taste  and  skill.  The  spacious  gar- 
den:) along  the  river-side  were  remarkable  for  the  sise  of  the  trees,  among  which 
towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak, 
older  by  a  century,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in  the  Uuivertdty.' 

'  The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the  Kings  of  England  and  the  Princes 
of  Wales  should  be  lodged  in  their  house.  Edward  IV.  had  inhabited  the  build- 
ing while  it  was  still  unfinished.  Sichard  III.  had  held  his  court  there,  had 
heard  disputations  in  the  hall,  had  feasted  there  royally,  and  had  rewarded  the 
cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks  from  his  forest.  Two  hein-apparcnt 
of  the  Crown,  who  had  been  prematurely  snatched  away— Arthur,  the  elder 
brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  I.— had  been 
members  of  the  college.  Another  prince  of  the  blood,  the  last  and  best  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  archbishops,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied  there.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  w^ars,  Magdalen  had  been  true  to  the  oanse  of  the  crown ; 
there  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quarters,  and  before  some  of  his  most  daring  enter- 
prises, his  trumpet  liad  sound  to  horse  through  those  '*  quiet  cloisters."  * 

Cfirist  Church— Founded  in  745  to  1626. 
If  we  look  for  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College  to  the  oldest  of  the  in- 
stitutions, which  were  merged  in  the  grand  conception  and  revenues  of  Cardinal 
College,  as  projected  by  Wolsey,  we  find  its  date  in  the  Priory  of  St,  Frideswide 
in  74o,  or  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Prior  Guimond  commenced  about  1120 ;  both 
of  which  were  included  in  the  site  of  the  new  college.  If  we  look  to  the  Patent 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  authorizing  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  erect  a  college  and  appro- 
priate the  revenues  of  twenty-two  monasteries,  amounting  to  8,000  ducats  of  gold, 
which  had  been  supprrased  by  Pope  Clement  as  no  longer  useful  in  their  locali- 
ties for  religious  purposes,  we  find  its  date  in  1525 ;  but  as  the  magnificent  design 
of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  and  a  CardiniJ  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  princely  revenues  which  he  had  assigned  to  his  college,  fell  with  their 
founder,  this  college  is  sometimes  traced  back  only  to  the  act  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  retained  in  part  the  plans  of  Wolsey,  and  declared  himself  the  founder  of  the 
*  College  of  King  Henry  VIII.,'  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
£2,000,  or  about  $40,000  of  our  money,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Vii^n  Mary,  and  St.  Frideswide.  In  1545,  the  founder  took  the  revenues  back 
into  his  own  hands,  and  erected  the  new  bishopric  of  Oxford,  the  see  of  which 
he  finally  fixed  in  the  Church  of  St  Frideswide ;  and,  combining  the  chapter 
of  his  new  cathedral  with  the  governing  body  of  the  new  college,  re-established 
the  college  in  1546,  under  the  name  of  the  Chrid  Church  Cathedral  in  Oaford  on 
the  Foundation  of  Henry  VIII.^  together  with  a  Dean  and  eight  Canons,  to  whom 
was  granted  the  site  of  the  previous  college  together  with  Canterbury  College, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Islip,  and  other  property.  To  this  grant  was  attached 
the  obligation  to  pay  certain  stipends  to  eight  minor  canons  [three  of  which  were 
annexed  to  University  Professorships— Divinity,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  established 
by  the  King  in  l.')40],  eight  chaplains,  one  schoolmaster,  one  usher,  one  gospeler, 
one  postiler,  two  lay  clerks,  eight  choristers,  and  sixty  students.  As  the  King 
died  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  without  giving  statutes  for  the  government 
of  his  college,  it  has  continued  to  be  governed  by  orders  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
By  successive  endowments,  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  annexations,  this  col- 
legiate society  has  developed  not  into  the  magnificent  conception  of  Cardinal 
*  College,  but  into  a  great  institution,  with  grand  buildings,  spacious  grounds,  and 
a  vast  aggregate  of  paid  scholarships  and  Fellowships,  and  not  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  teaching  Usefulness,  when  measured  by  its  revenues. 
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GRIEK  LANOUAOI  AND  UTIBATUBI  AT  OXFOBD 

We  read  of  the  revival  of  Greek  atndlea  in  England,  bni  we  do  not  find  anj 
reliable  evidence  that  Greek  ever  consUtated  a  subject  of  instruction  in  con- 
vent or  school,  or  tliat  even  the  more  advanced  scholars,  by  solitary  reading  or 
residence  on  the  continent,  had  anything  beyond  a  smattering  of  Greek  litera- 
ture prior  to  1311,  when  the  Couucil  of  Vienne  ordered  the  establishment  of 
profe  sors  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages,  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  And  for  two  hundred 
years  afterwards  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  officially  recognized  teacher  gave 
instruction  in  Greek  at  Oxford.  It  was  not  till  1361  that  a  public  teachsr  in 
this  language  was  to  be  found  in  Italy,*  and  in  1385  Emanuel  Chrjeoloras 
opened  a  school  in  Florence,  and  hi$  pupils,  and  those  of  ^urispa  in  1423, 
Fildfo  in  1427^  and  Gaza  about  1460,  establlalied  schools  or  filled  professor- 
ships in  a  1  the  chief  cities,  until  the  love  of  the  old  classical  studies  absorbed 
the  minds  of  Italian  scholars. 

WiUican  Setting,  or  SeUynge,  h.  1420-d.  14M. 

Among  the  carlle  t,  if  n  t  the  first,  of  those  who  in  England  caught  from 
Italy  the  inspiration  of  the  Grecian  muse,  was  William  Selling,  a  member  of 
the  recently  founded  and  singularly  exclusive  foundation  of  All  bouls\ 
Oxford,  and  subsequent'y  prior  of  the  society  of  Chiist  Church,  C  anterbnry. 
His  own  taste,  which  was  naturally  refined,  appears  in  the  first  instance  to 
have  attracted  him  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  literature,  and  this,  in  turn, 
soon  awakened  in  him  a  lively  Interest  In  the  progre  s  of  learning  In  Italy. 
He  resolved  himself  to  visit  the  land  that  had  witnessed  so  wondrous  a  re- 
vival, and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  chapter  to  travel — ^partly,  It 
would  seem,  under  the  plea  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law,— lost  no  time  in  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  At  Bologna,  it 
is  stated,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Politian,  and  forthwith  placed  him- 
self under  his  instruction.  From  thi«  eminent  scholar  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  while  his  leisure  was  devoted,  like  that  of  William  Gray,t  to  the 
collection  of  numerous  manuscripts.  On  his  return  to  England,  Selling  be- 
queathed these  treasures  to  his  own  convent,  and  his  acquirements  in  Greek, 
and  genuine  admiration  for  the  Greek  literature,  became  the  germ  of  the 
study  in  England.  His  attainments  as  a  scholar  now  led  to  his  appointment 
as  master  of  the  conventual  school  at  Canterbury,  and  among  his  pupils  was 
Linacre.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  Cornelius  Vetclli,  a  fine  classical 
scholar  of  noble  birth,  located  at  Oxford,  and  gave  instruction  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  after  the  methods  of  the  Italian  masters. 
Thomas  Linacre,  b.  1460— d.  1624. 

Thomas  Liit acrs,  or  Lthacbr,  was  bom  in  Canterbnry  in  14fl0,  where  he 
received  In  the  Conventual  School  under  SeVlng,  his  first  Instruction  in 
Greek ;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  up  to  All  Souls*,  Oxford, 
it  was  with  a  stock  of  leamrng  that,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity, 
differed  considerably  from  the  ordinary  acquircment«  of  an  Oxford  freshman 
in  those  days.  In  the  year  1484  he  was,  like  Selling  (to  whom  he  wa'  proba- 
bly related),  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls',  and  became  distinguished 

♦  An  account  of  the  r  s*or«tion  r*f  Grpek  learning  in  Italy  will  be  fonnd  *»  Bamard't 
American  Journal  of  EductOUnn,  vii.,  486.  See  al*o  HallamV  Infroducfion  to  the  UUr- 
niurt  ofEarm.  I.,  97.  An  acconnr  of  Rnchlin.  Weasel.  Afnicola,  Hef^n-.  nnd  Melano- 
thon  will  he  foand  in  BanumTs  Bdueational  Etformen  in  Gennan^,  1867.  Revls«d 
edition.    1837.    See  also  Mnlliuff^  a  UtUvertity  tf  Cwrnhridg:  1874. 

t  William  Gray,  accnrd*ng  to  W&rton.  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1454.  em- 
ployed at  Venice  Mt.d  Florence  many  acribea  and  Illuminators  in  prepHrlng  coi>iea  of 
the  rla«»'ef  and  other  rare  boolcs  which  he  i^ve  to  Ballot  CoHege.  He  wan  ii]«o  aided 
hv  John  Phre*s  an  eocle^laatlc  of  Bristol,  in  ohtalnlnff  Greek  mano«crlpta  from  the 
Bast,  through  ItaiUn  Jierchauts  who  traillcked  at  Bristol. 
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for  hifl  atudiouB  habits.  Like  CaiuB  Aaberinos  at  Cambridge,  there  wac  at 
this  time,  at  Oxford,  a  learned  Italian  of  the  name  of  ComeliaB  Yltelli ;  but 
while  AuberfnuB  taught  only  Latin,  Yitelli  could  teach  Greek.  Linacre  be- 
came his  pupil,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  noble  exile  soon  excited  in  his 
breast  a  longing  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  old  preceptor.  It  so  happened 
that  Selling  s  acquirements  as  a  scholar  had  marked  him  out  for  a  diplomatic 
mi>sion  to  the  papal  court,  and  he  now  gained  permission  for  Linacre  to 
accompany  him  on  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  obtained  for  his  for- 
mer pupil  an  introduction  to  Politian,  at  Florence,  who  was  there,  and  divided 
the  academic  honors  with  Chalcondylas.  After  studying  at  Florence,  where 
he  was  honored  by  leing  admitted  to  share  Politian's  instruction  along  with 
the  young  Medlcean  princes -Linacre  proceeded  to  Rome.  In  the  splendid 
libraries  of  tliat  capltol  he  found  grateful  employment  in  the  collating  of 
different  texts  of  classical  authors,— many  of  them  far  superior  in  accuracy 
and  authority  to  any  that  it  had  previously  been  his  f  oilune  to  And.  One  day, 
while  thus  engaged  over  the  Phaedo  of  PUto,  he  wa^  accosted  by  a  stranger; 
their  conver-ation  turned  upon  the  manuscript  with  which  he  was  occupied, 
and  from  this  casual  interview  sprang  up  a  cordial  and  lasting  friendship 
between  the  young  English,  (cholar  and  the  noblest  Italian  scholar  of  the 
period— Hermolaus  Barbara'.  It  lecame  Linaicre^s  privilege  to  form  one  of 
that  favored  circle,  in  whose  Company  the  illustrious  Venetian  would  forget, 
for  awhile,  the  sorrows  of  exile  and  proscription ;  he  was  a  guest  at  tho  e 
simple  but  delightful  banquet*,  where  they  di  cussed,  now  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  now  the  canons  for  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle;  he 
Joined  in  the  pleasant  lounge  roun  1  the  extensive  gardens  In  tlie  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  listened  to  the  discu  sions  on  the  dicta  of  Dioscorides  respect- 
ing the  virtues  and  medicinal  uses  of  the  plants  that  grew  around.  It  seems 
\n  every  way  prol>able  that,  from  this  intereour?e,  l.Inacrc  derived  both  that 
predilection  for  the  scientific  writings  of  Aristotle  for  which  he  was  after- 
ward<«  f  o  distinguished,  and  tliat  devotion  to  the  study  of  medicine  which 
afterwards  found  exprcs  ion  in  the  foundation  of  the  College,  of  Pliyslcians, 
wd  of  the  l.Inacre  lecture  hip  at  Verton  College,  Oxford,  and  at  tt  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  From  Rome,  Linacre  proceeded  to  Padua,  whence, 
after  studying  medicine  for  «ome  month  ,  and  receiving  the  doctorial  degree, 
be  retnmed  to  England.  His  example,  and  tho  interest  excited  by  his  ac- 
counts at  Oxford,  proved  more  potent  than  the  example  of  Selling.  ^  ithin 
a  few  year-  three  otlicr  Oxonians— William  Grocyn,  William  Lily,  and  Wil- 
liam Latimer -also  set  out  for  Italy,  and,  after  there  acquiring  a  more  or 
less  competent  acquaintance  with  Greek,  returned  to  their  univereity  to 
inspire  among  their  fellow-academicians  an  interest  in  Greek  literature. 
WUHam  Grocyn,  6.  1442-d.  1519. 

Wnxiix  Groctn  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  1442,  and  passed  from  Winches- 
ter school  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  Divinity  reader  In  Magda- 
len College,  in  1489.  In  1483  he  wa'  made  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  which  he 
resigned  in  1488  to  visit  Italy  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he 
did  under  fhalcondylas  and  Politian.  On  his  return,  he  taught  Greek  nt  Ox- 
ford in  1491,  where  this  new  learning  had  evoked  an  organized  opposition 
under  the  name  of  Trcjaris.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  in 
1499,  and  assisted  him  In  his  study  of  Greek.  He  was  master  of  Aristotle, 
and  aided  many  students  in  their  attempts  to  master  the  Greek  language. 
Wmiam  Latimer,  b.  1449-d.  1545. 

Wir.i.iAM  Latimfr  was  educated  In  Oxford:  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College  in  1479;  studied  Greek  at  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  in- 
corporated Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  in  1518;  about  which  time  he  *  cc-ame 
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tutor  to  Reginald  Pole,  who  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  Saintbnrg,  inGIon- 
costershire.  He  assisted  Erasmus  in  the  second  edition  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment He  died  in  September,  1545^  with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  of  his  asco,  and  of  having  been  in  trumental  in  introducing  Its 
study  into  England. 

WiUiam  LUiy,  b.  1468-<1 1523: 

WiLLTAJi  LihLTy  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  introduction  of  Greek 
culture  into  England,  and  as  the  first  master  of  one  of  its  great  historic 
schools,  was  bom  at  Odlham,  in  Hampshire,  about  1468.  At  eighteen  he  was 
admitted  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  After  taking  his  degree  of 
bachelor,  ho  travelled  on  the  continent,  spending  five  years  In  Rhodes,  at  that 
time  the  resort  of  many  learned  Greeks,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of 
scholarly  familiarity.  Before  returning  to  England,  he  spent  some  time  in 
linguistic  studies  under  John  Sulpltius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  In  1500  he 
opened  a  private  school  in  London,  iu  which  he  gave  instruction  in  Greek. 
In  1512,  on  the  recommendation  of  Erasmus  and  Bir  Thomas  More,  lie  was 
made  ma  ter  of  St.  Paul's  School,  by  Dean  Colet,  and  gave  it  at  once  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  no  other  in  the  kingdom.  His  Brevissima  Institutio  seu  Ratic 
Grammatices  Cognoacendae^  Qrst  printed  in  1518,  ha-i  been  as  widely  used,  and 
as  long  in  the  same  schools,  as  any  school  bookf  ver  issued. 

To  the  united  ofibrti  of  these  iliustriou}  Oxonians,  the  study  of  Greek  lb 
I)nglaud  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed ;  but  the  individual  claims  of  any 
one  of  the  four  to  this  special  honor  are  not  so  easily  to  be  determined. 
That  Grocyn  was  the  father  of  the  new  study,  is  in  Stapleton's  opinion  incon- 
testable. Inasmuch  as  he  was  the  firit  who  publicly  lectured  at  Oxford  on  the 
subject;  *If  he  who  first  publLhes  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  studies,* 
says  Johnson,  *  merits  the  title  of  a  restorer  of  letters  above  others,  the 
award  to  Llnacre  will  not  be  questioned ; '  while  Polydore  Yli^Il  considers 
that  Lilly,  from  his  industry  as  a  teacher,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
founder  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the  language.  In  any  award  we  can  not 
ignore  the  claims  of  William  Selling  the  teacher  of  Llnacre,  or  Dean  Colet, 
who  was  one  of  the  earlle&t  scholars  to  recognize  the  value  of  Greek  learning, 
and  to  provide  a  place  for  Ully  in  his  school. 

Deem,  CdUt-^Sir  Thomas  More, 

The  service  rendered  to  the  New  Education  by  Its  recognition  even  by  Dean 
Colet,  in  the  original  Constitution  of  his  great  school  as  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  head  master,  and  especially  by  the  employment  of  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  of  the  age  to  inaugurate  Its  studies,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  must  not  be  forgotten  In  our  even  brief 
notice  of  its  early  friends.  In  a  charming  letter  addre-sed  to  Colet,  who  had 
retired,  for  a  season  to  the  country,  leaving  his  parish  of  Stepney  to  a  curate, 
he  writes : 

"  Dear  Colet,  either  for  Stepney's  sake,  which  moumeth  for  your  absence, 
no  less  than  children  do  for  the  absence  of  their  lovlug  mother,  or  e^se  for 
London's  sake.  In  respect  It  Is  your  native  country,  whereof  you  can  have  no 
less  regard  than  of  your  parents';  and  finally,  (though  this  be  the  least  mo- 
tive,) return  for  my  sake,  who  have  wholly  dedicated  myself  to  your  direc- 
tions, and  do  most  earnestly  long  to  see  you.  In  the  meantime,  I  pass  my 
time  with  Groclne,  Llnacer,  and  Lilye  ;  the  first  being,  as  you  know,  the  director 
of  my  life  In  your  absence;  the  second,  the  master  of  my  studies;  the  thUrd, 
my  most  dear  companion." 
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GUMPSE8  OP  UNIVERSITT  LIFE,*   1674-88. 

Pridtaux^s  LeUers  from  Christ  Church  CoUegt, 

In  a  letter  to  liis  frieud  Ellis,  written  In  1674,  he  speaks  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchesters  CommissioDere,  who  liad  coiue  to  examine  his  colleges — Mjigdalen, 
New  College,  aud  Corpus.  *Ia  town  on  (one)  of  their  inquiries  is  whither  any 
of  the  scholars  of  those  colledges  weare  pantaloons,  periwigues,  or  keep  dogs; 
but  which  is  most  materiall  is  their  inquiry  wither  any  buy  or  sel  phices?'  '  If/ 
he  goes  on,  '  he  can  recti  y  this  abui^e,  which  is  crept  in  at  Magdalen's  and  New 
CoUedge,  to  the  notoroua  acandale  of  the  University,  he  will  do  us  a  considera- 
ble kiudnesse,  and  gain  himself  much  credit;  but  I  thinke  not  that  he  is  able 
voe  for  to  provide  against  this  in  such  a  manner  as  those  which  have  found  out 
soe  many  tricks  to  cheat  God  Almighty  and  their  own  consciences,  will  not  like- 
wise have  store  of  them  to  evade  all  his  provisions,  especiably  since  they  have 
the  old  politician  Satan  to  heipe  them  out  and  their  damd  averice  to  entice  them 
to  harkcn  to  his  counsel'  Pretty  strong  this  against  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
and  New  College,  who  no  more  than  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls — Prideaux's 
special  aversion — or  those  of  Balliol  and  Exeter,  escape  the  slanders  which  he 
pours  forth  against  them  as  compared  with  the  students  of  his  own  '  House/ 

In  a  letter  soon  after,  August  18tli,  1674,  Pridcaux  informs  Ellis  of  a  journey 
he  had  made  to  Oxford  in  'miserable  bad  company.'  The  coach,  it  seems,  held 
six  inside,  three  on  a  seat  On  one  aide  of  Prideaux  was  a  *  pitiful  rogue,'  and 
on  the  other  a  lady  with  an  unmentionable  name,  which,  however,  the  old  di- 
vine raps  out  on  thia  occasion  %i  all  its  simplicity.  But  his  wrath  was  chiefly 
directed  against  '  two  schollars '  on  the  opposite  seat,  who  *  violated  his  oars 
with  such  horrid,  dissolute,  aud  profane  disooureo,  as  I  scarce  should  have 
thought  the  divell  himselfe  dared  either  to  use  or  teach  others,  were  it  not  that 
I  was  soe  unfortunate  as  to  have  this  miserable  experience  thereof'  In  these 
young  men,  undergraduates  as  it  would  seem,  we  may  see  the  reaction  from 
Puritanical  strictness  produced  by  the  gay  and  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II. 
When  the  court  set  such  a  bad  example,  young  men  were  apt  not  only  to  fol- 
low, but  to  out-Herod  it.  After  all,  Mr.  R.  Fincher  and  Mr.  ]:)aniel— these  were 
their  names — might  have  been  only  bad  specimens  of  their  class ;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  to  u!<,  as  it  was  to  Prideaux,  to  learn  that  when  these  two  profane 
youths  played  off  some  of  their  pranks  on  a  company  of  carters,  they,  Fincher 
especially,  'got  sturdily  belabored  wiih  whips  and  prong-staves.' 

In  the  same  letter  he  turns  next  to  the  quarrel  then  raging  between  '  Dick 
Peers  and  Anthony  Wood.'  about  the  Latin  version  of  iho  '  Antiquities  of  Ox- 
ford,' wiiich  Peers  liad  written  much  to  the  discontent  of  the  author.  From 
words  it  appears  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  fought  liand  to  hand  at  eating- 
houses  and  the  press  itself.  'But,'  says  Prideaux,  'Peers  always  coming  off 
with  a  bloody  nose  or  a  black  eye;  he  was  a  long  time  afraid  to  goe  anywhere 
where  lie  might  chance  to  meet  his  too  powerfull  adversary,  for  fear  of  another 
dnibbeing,  till  he  was  pro-proctor;  and  now  Woods  is  as  much  afraid  to  meet 
him,  lest  lie  should  exercise  his  autliority  upon  him ;  and  although  he  be  a  good 
bowzeing  blad,  yet  it  hath  been  observed  that  never  since  his  adversary  hath 
been  in  office  liath  he  dared  to  be  out  after  nine,  least  he  should  meet  him  and 
exact  the  rigor  of  the  statute  upon  him.'  What  a  picture  of  University  hfe  in 
the  seventeenth  century !  Two  scholars  and  masters  of  arts  fighting  at  pot- 
houses and  the  University  press,  aud  one  only  restrained  from  continuing  to 
thrash  the  other  by  fear  of  the  bull-dogs  which,  as  pro-proctor,  ho  might  let 
slip  at  him.  Over  all  this  strife,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  boom  of  'Tom'  at 
nine,  then,  as  now,  striking  a  hundred  and  one  for  the  'students  of  the  House,' 
and  calling  on  all  members  of  the  University  to  be  within  the  walls  betimes. 

We  have  already  heard  him  say  that  Pembroke  was  only  fit  for  brutes  but 
Balliol,  it  seems,  was  very  little,  if  at  all  better.  As  for  the  head,  Dr.  Good, 
though  Baxter  styled  him  'one  of  the  most  peaceable,  moderate,  and  honest 
conformists  of  his  acquaintance,'  Prideaux  only  calls  him,  'an  honest  good  old 

*  From  an  nrticle  in  the  f^ndon  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1877,  on  Jfumpkrnf  Prideaux'* 
I^etterif,  nddreised  to  John  Ellw,  in  the  yean  1(^4  to  168B.  from  Chcitt  Church  Collei^e,  Oxford. 
Denn  Prideaux  ii  the  author  of  *  Qmneetion  bUveen  the  Old  and  Jfnt  Te^tamemt.*  He  and  Ellii 
were  «tudcnti  of  Westmi niter,  and  went  up  together  to  Christ  Church  in  1068,  where  Prideaux  re- 
sided a*  Student,  Fellow,  and  Tutor  till  1688. 
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tost/  rather  a  figare  of  fun,  in  short,  '  who,  out  of  a  desire  to  bo  a  fool  in  print,' 
had  lately  published  a  '  Dialofrue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  new  converted 
Papist.'  But  that  was  not  all,  for  there  was  anotlier  ridiculous  story  of  him, 
•which,'  saj's  the  charitable  Prideaux,  *I  doe  not  well  beleeve;  but,  however, 
you  shall  have  it.  There  is  over  against  Balliol  College  a  dingy,  horrid,  scan- 
dalous aleiiouse,  fit  for  none  but  draymen  and  tinkers,  and  such  as  by  goeing 
tliere  have  made  themselves  equally  scandalous.  Here  tlie  Balliol  men  contin- 
ually ly,  and  by  perpetual  bubbeing  ad  art  to  their  natural  stupidity  to  make 
themselfes  perfect  sots.'  This  was  very  shocking^  to  Dr.  Good,  and  so  Prideaux 
proceeds,  'The  head  beeing  informed  of  this,  called  them  together,  and  in  a 
grave  speech  informed  them  of  the  mischiefs  of  that  hellish  liquor  en  Id  ale,  that 
it  destroyed  body  and  soul,  and  adviced  them  by  no  means  to  have  auytliing 
more  to  do  with  it* 

So  far  so  good ;  'but  on  (one)  of  them,  not  willing  so  tamely  to  be  preached 
out  of  his  beloved  liquor,  made  reply  that  the  vice-chancellor^s  men  drunko  ale 
at  the  *' Split  Crow,"  and  why  should  not  they  to?'  This  nonplussed  tlio  old 
man,  who  posted  off  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  of  Trinity,  then  vice-chancellor,  the  dis- 
tinguished wit  and  Latin  scholar,  who  was  one  of  a  large  family,  six  sons  of 
which  had  fallen  in  tiio  king*s  service.  But  when  Dr.  Good  desired  his  brother 
head  to  prohibit  his  Fellows  from  drinking  ale,  Batliurst,  *  being  formerly  an 
(sic)  old  lover  of  good  ale,  answered  him  roughly  that  there  was  no  hurt  in  ale, 
and  tliat  so  long  as  his  fellows  did  noe  worse,  he  would  not  disturb  them.' 
Whereupon  Dr.  Good  returned  to  his  Fellows,  and  told  them  he  had  been  with 
the  vice-chancellor,  'and  Uiat  he  had  told  him  there  was  noe. hurt  in  ale;  truely 
he  thought  there  was,  but  now  being  informed  of  the  contrary,  since  the  vice- 
chancellor  gave  his  men  leave  to  drinke  ale,  he  would  give  them  leave  to ;  so 
that,'  adds  Prideaux,  'now  they  may  be  sots  by  authority.'  "Well  may  the  ex- 
isting Head  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  exclaim,  when  they  read  this  story, — 

Tempom  mutantor,  not  et  matamur  in  illit. 
The  dingy,  scandalous  ale-house  opposite  Balliol  perished  long  ag^o,  when  Broad 
street  was  made,  and  along  with  it  has  perished  the  *  bubbeing '  of  the  Fellows, 
which  drew  down  on  them  such  ridicule  in  the  time  of  Prideaux. 

Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  Nel  Gwyn. 
Just  at  this  time  (1674)  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world.  The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland  came  to  Oxford  to  place  her  son  at  the  University,  and  sent  for 
'  Mr.  Dean.'  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  his  hands.  *  Her  third  son  was  with 
her,  who,  as  she  said,  being  born  in  Oxford  among  the  schollars,  was  to  live 
some  considerable  time  amongst  them,  especially  since  he  is  far  more  apt  to  re- 
ceive instructions  than  his  eldest  brother,  whom  she  confesseth  to  be  a  very 
kockish  idle  boy.  The  momeing  before  she  went,  she  sate  at  least  an  hour  in 
her  coach,  that  everybody  might  see  her.'  Further  on  we  see  another  of  the 
king's  mistresses  on  very  easy  terms  with  him.  The  townspeople  of  Oxford 
having  a  dispute  with  the  king  as  to  their  town  clerk,  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
at  Newmarket,  and  there  Alderman  Wright  was  much  scandalized ;  fur  'it  seems 
when  the  Alderman  was  at  Newmarket  with  his  petition,  the  king  walking  in  the 
feilds  met  Nel  Gwyn,  and  Nel  calld  to  him,  "Charles,  I  hope  I  shall  have  your 
company  at  night,  shall  I  not?" '  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Prideaux 
in  speaking  of  the  king  and  his  mistresses  and  their  children,  does  not  scruple 
to  put,  as  tlie  French  say,  the  dots  over  the  i's.  Thus  when  old  Cartwright  of 
Ayuhoe,  whom,  in  his  phonetic  spelling,  he  calls  'Cartret  of  Ano,'  dies  and 
leaves  120,000/.  in  money,  and  8,000/.  a  year  in  land,  which  fell  to  his  grand- 
children, two  little  girls  getting  '  25,000/.  a  peice,'  )^  adds:  *I  suppose  the  king 
may  put  in  for  some  of  his  bastards.  That  which  he  hath  here  with  us ' — the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  son  of  Charles  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  men- 
tioned before — '  is  kept  very  orderly,  but  will  ever  be  yery  simple,  and  scarce,  I 
beleive,  ever  attain  to  the  reputation  of  not  beeing  thought  a  fooL' 

Suicide  and  Simony. 

*  Yesterday,  at  10  in  the  morning,'  Prideaux  writes:  'David  Whitford  (an 

old  Westminster  and  student  of  "the  House" — Christ  Church,  who  had  not 

found  tlie  civil  war — in  which  he  had  served  in  some  capacity,   although 

educated  for  the  church — a  school  of  temperance)  was  found  dead  in  his  cham- 
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ber,  haveing  been  the  night  before  and  that  yerjr  morning  at  eight  very  welL 
He  bad  not  on  (one)  farthing  in  his  pocket,  although  he  had  received  9/.  within 
ten  days  before;  but  all  was  spent  in  ale,  he  haveing  been  drunko  almost  every 
night  since  he  came  hither.  He  was  fond  falln  back  upon  his  bed  halfe  dressed, 
with  a  brandy-bottle  in  on  hand,  and  the  corck  in  the  other ;  he  findeing  him- 
selfe  ill,  as  it  seemeth,  was  g^ing  to  take  a  dram  for  refreshment ;  but  death 
came  between  the  cup  and  the  lips:  and  this  is  the  end  of  Davy.'  This  end 
was  sad  enough  though  Prideaux  treats  it  rather  jocosely ;  but  something  was 
afterward  discovered  which  it  appears  shocked  him  and  Mr,  Dean  more  than 
Davy's  death  itself;  this  something  being  no  less  than  simony ;  for  *  Mr.  Dean 
comming  into  his  chamber  on  the  noise  of  this  accident,  we  searched  to  se  what 
he  had  left.  Among  his  papers  I  by  chance  light  on  a  bond  ready  drawn  up  to 
be  sealed,  by  which  Davy  bound  himselfe  to  give  5002.  for  a  parsenage  by  such  a 
day,  or  resign  it  again.  The  horror  of  this  crime,  joined  to  the  rest  of  his  bade 
life,  hath  made  deatii  appear  very  dismall  unto  me.'  To  relieve  his  mind,  he 
tells  his  friend  what  Dr.  Fell  is  doing  at  the  press,  but  somehow  or  other  every 
thing  seems  to  turn  to  scandal  in  Prideanx's  hand,  and  even  the  University 
Press  is  not  exempt  from  it.     *The  Press,'  he  writes  on  January  24th,  1676, 

*  hath  often  furnished  me  with  something  to  tell  you.'  On  this  occasion,  Pri- 
deaux's  sworn  foes,  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls,  whom  he  had  hated  more  than  all 
the  Fellows  of  all  the  other  colleges,  had  secretly  had  some  of  Aretin's  infamous 
prints — Prideaux  calls  them  *  Postures ' — engraved  and  struck  off  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press.  Dr.  Fell  discovered  this  design  by  going  to  the  prees  late.  •  How 
he  tooke  to  finde  his  Press  working  at  such  an  employment  I  leave  you  to 
imagin.  The  prints  and  plates  he  had  seased,  and  threatens  the  owners  of  them 
with  expulsion ;  and  I  thinke  they  would  deserve  it  were  they  of  any  other 
coUedge  then  All  Souls ;  but  there  I  will  allow  them  to  be  vertuous  that  are  la- 
civious  only  in  pictures.  That  college  in  my  esteem  is  a  scandalous  place.' 
Further  on  he  gloats  over  the  story  as  ho  tells  Ellis  how  the  dean  had  called 

*  sixty  of  these  cuts  in  which  had  got  abroad,'  and  committed  them,  very  prop- 
erly, to  the  fire ;  but  though  he  hated  the  All  Souls'  men,  he  was  afraid  of  their 
vengeance.  *  I  must  desire  you  to  let  noe  on  (one)  know  from  whom  you  have 
such  like  intelligence.  The  All  Souls'  men  from  on  end  to  the  other  have  all 
declared  war  against  me  already  for  sayeing  tliey  had  no  famous  man  since 
Digs' — Dudley  Digges,  who  died  in  1643 — 'and  that  they  had  lived  on  his 
credit;  ever  since.  If  they  should  know  this  to,  they  would  hamstring  me ; 
therefore  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  secret  for  fear  of  the  worst;  for  I  assure 
you  they  are  terrible  fellows  at  some  things.'  Not  altogether  an  idle  fear  in  a 
time  when  men  were  assassinated,  like  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  coaches 
in  London,  and  when  hired  bullies  split  Dryden's  nose  for  writing  libels. 

Admiral  Van  Trump  vanquished  by  an  Oxford  Don. 
It  was  shortly  before  this  time,  in  January,  1675,  that  Oxford  was  visited  by 
one  of  the  heroes  on  the  Dutch  side  in  the  late  war  with  Holland.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Admiral  Van  TrUmp,  as  Prideaux  calls  him,  came  to  see  the 
University,  and  the  dean  and  the  University  authorities  were  sore  put  to  it  to 
do  him  honor.  It  was  not  that  he  wanted  much,  for  his  tastes  were  very  sim- 
ple; salt-junk  and  brandy  being  the  only  things  that  seemed  to  please  'his 
pallet.'  '  He  had  much  respect  shown  him  here,'  says  Prideaux.  The  Univer- 
sity wished  to  make  him  a  doctor,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
'He  was  much  gazed  at  by  the  boys' — undergraduates — 'who,  perchance,  won- 
dered to  finde  him,  whom  tliey  had  found  so  &mous  in  Oazets,  to  be  at  best  but 
a  drunkeing,  greazy  Dutchman.'  'Speed,'  says  Prideaux,  'stayed  in  town  on 
purpose  to  drink  with  him,  which  is  the  only  thing  he  is  good  for;  and  for  feare 
be  should  lose  soe  commendable  a  quality,  he  dayly  exerciseth  it,  for  want  of 
better  company,  with  Price,  our  butler,  and  Rawlins,  the  Plumber,  with  whom 
he  spendeth  al  the  time  he  is  here  either  in  the  brandy-shop  or  tavern.'  For 
the  honor  of  the  University  over  its  cups,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Speed  (he 
was  M.D.  of  St  John's  College)  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  he  defeated 
the  Dutchman  in  his  own  element — ^brandy.  *  We  got,'  said  Prideaux,  writing 
on  the  5th  of  J'ebruaiy,  1675,  'a  greater  victory  over  Van  Trump  here  than  all 
your  sea-captains  in  London ;  he  confesseing  that  he  was  more  drunke  here 
than  anywhere  else  since  he  came  into  England,  which  I  think  very  little  to  the 
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honor  of  our  university.  Dr.  Speed  was  the  chiefe  man  that  encountered  him, 
who,  mustering  up  about  five  or  six  more  as  able  men  as  himself  at  wine  and 
brandy,  got  the  Dutchman  to  the  Crown  Tavern,  and  there  soe  plyed  him  with 
both,  tliat  at  twelve  at  night  they  were  fain  to  carry  him  to  his  lodgeings.' 

John  Locke  ai  Oxford  in  1675 — Expulsion  in  1684. 

In  the  political  movements  of  the  time  these  letters  show  Prideaux  to  have 
played  tlie  part  of  a  spy  on  those  at  Oxford  suspected  of  liberal  feelings.  And 
it  so  happened  that  there  was  one  illustrious  man,  a  student  of  Chrisc  Church 
and  an  old  Westminster  scholar,  over  whom  and  his  movements  Prideaux 
seemed  to  thiuk  it  his  special  duty  to  spy  and  to  report  This  was  John  Locke, 
whose  early  connection  and  obligations  to  Ashley  were  well  known. .  .  .  Ttie 
first  notice  wo  have  of  John  Locke — whom  he  alwa}*^  calls  Lock — is  in  1675, 
when  Prideaux  writes  to  Ellis,  'Lock  and  Hodges  are  both  hero.  Lock  hath 
wriggled  into  Iraiand's  faculty-place,  and  intendeth  tliis  act  to  proceed  Dr.  in 
pliysick.  which  will  be  a  great  kindnesse  to  us,  we  not  being  above  four  to  bear 
the  whole  charge  of  the  act  supper.'  In  1676.  Prideaux  tells  us  he  hus  g^me 
abroad,  and  we  know  from  other  sources  that  he  stayed  abroad  till  1679.  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  Kngland  when  Sliaftesbuiy 
was  restored  to  favor,  and  then  we  hear  something  more  about  him  from  Pri- 
deau.x.  Thus,  in  1681,  he  asserts  that  John  Locke  was  the  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet entitled,  *  Noe  Protestant  Plot,'  though  Locke,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord 
Pembroka,  most  solemnly  denied  it.  In  1682,  just  afler  the  passage  about 
Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  quoted  above.  Prideaux  writes,  'John 
Lock  lives  a  very  cunning,  uniutelligible  life  here,  beeing  two  days  in  town  aod 
three  out,  and  noe  one  knows  where  he  goes,  or  when  he  goes,  or  when  he  re- 
turns. Certainly  there  is  some  Whig  intreaguo  a-managcing,  but  here  not  a 
word  of  politics  comes  from  him ;  nothing  of  news  or  ought  else  concerning  our 
present  affairs;  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  them.  If  any  ono  asks  him 
what  news  when  he  returns  from  a  progresse,  his  answer  is,  "  We  know  noth- 
ing." '  And,  a  day  or  two  after,  'Where  J.  L.  goes  I  cannot  by  any  means 
learn,  all  his  voyages  beeing  so  cunningly  contrived ;  sometimes  he  will  goe  to 
some  acquaintances  of  his  near  the  town,  and  then  he  will  let  any  one  know 
where  he  is :  but  at  other  times,  when  I  am  assured  he  goes  elsewhere,  noe  one 
knows  whore  he  goes,  and  therefore  the  other  is  only  mado  use  of  for  a  blind. 
He  hath  in  his  last  sally  been  absent  at  least  ten  days,  where  I  cannot  learn. 
Last  night  he  returned ;  and  sometimes  he  himselfe  goes  out  and  leaves  his  man 
behind,  who  shall  then  to  be  often  seen  in  the  quadrangle  to  make  people  be- 
leive  his  master  is  at  home,  for  he  will  let  noe  ono  come  to  his  chamber,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  certain  when  he  is  there  or  when  he  is  absent.  I  fancy  there 
are  projects  afoot.'  On  October  24th,  1683,  Shaftesbury  having  fled  on  the  19th 
of  that  month,  Prideaux  writes,  'John  Lock  lives  very  quietly  with  us,  and  not 
a  word  ever  drops  from  his  mouth  that  discovers  anything  of  his  heart  within. 
Now  his  master  is  fled,  I  suppase  we  shall  have  iiim  altogeathcr.  Ho  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  very  good  converse,  and  that  we  have  of  him  with  content ;  as  for 
what  else  ho  is  lie  keeps  it  to  himselfe,  and  therefore  troubles  not  us  with  it,  nor 
we  him.'  Wiiat  a  vexation  this  reticent,  self-contained  nature,  that  would  not 
commit  itself,  must  have  been  to  gossiping  Prideaux  I  But,  though  baffled, 
they  could  not  let  Locke  rest  In  1684,  when  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  discov- 
ered, Prideaux  writes,  '  Our  friend  John  Lock  is  likewise  become  a  brother  suf- 
ferer witii  them.  As  soon  as  the  plot  was  discovered  he  cunningly  stole  away 
from  us,  and  in  halfe  a  yeare's  time  noe  one  knew  where  he  was.  At  last  he 
began  to  appear  in  Holland,  and  the  last  account  we  had  of  him  fVom  thence 
was  that  lie  had  consorted  himselfe  with  Dane  of  Taunton,  and  they  two  had 
taken  a  lodgeing  together  in  Amsterdam.  We  have  been  told  orders  have  been 
given  at  court  to  inquire  after  him ;  however,  the  bishop — Dr.  Fell — is  resolved 
to  know  where  he  is,  or  put  him  out  of  beeing  student  of  Christ  Church,  a  cita- 
tion being  fixed  up  in  the  hall  to  summon  him  to  appear  and  give  an  account 
of  his  absence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next'  In  November.  1684,  we  hear 
'  Lock  is  expelled  by  the  king's  special  command.' 

When  William  Cardonnel,  an  old  Westminster  scholar,  and  then  Fellow  of 
Merton,  *a  very  fretful,  peevish  man,'  hangs  himself  at  his  study  door,  havmg 
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been  forced  to  beg  pardon  on  bis  knees  of  the  warden,  Prideauz  is  naturally  full 
of  the  strange  story,  and  could  not  explain  till  he  wrote, '  It  seems  he  had  lived 
with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  as  prseceptor  to  his  grandson,  where,  haveing  been 
poisened  by  Hobs,  on  his  return  hither,  blasphemy  and  atheisme  was  his  most 
frequent  talk,  of  which  beeing  at  last  sensible,  this,  it's  supposed,  precipitated 
him  into  despair.'  When,  after  Coliedge's  trial.  Dr.  Lamphiro,  principal  of  Hart 
Hall,  falls  road  of  a  cold,  it  is  said  caught  at  the  trial,  Prideaux  will  not  believe 
it,  for  he  knows  better.  'For  my  port,  I  attribute  it  to  his  gluttony,  he  beeing 
the  greatest  eater  that  I  ever  knew.'  In  the  same  letter,  lie  relates  with  glee 
the  troubles  which  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls  had  got  into  by  being  detected  in 
selling  their  places,  and  how  they  had  been  disgraced  by  un  injunction  from  the 
archbishop,  and  a  mandamus  from  the  king  to  elect  as  Fellow  *  one  Sayer,  son  to 
the  king  8  cooke,  which  caasetli  great  disturbance  among  them.'  Sometimes, 
alas  1  there  is  a  scandal  to  tell  of  within  *t!ie  House'  itself,  as  when,  in  1682,  one 
letter  contains  two  such  stories ;  the  first  being  that  it  had  been  found  out  that 
Mr.  Penny,  to  whom  a  Chrifft  Church  living  had  been  given,  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  married  to  an  alewife's  daughter  in  Islip ;  the  other  that  Mr.  Charles 
Allestree  had  married  *  tiie  roost  scandalously  bad  that  any  fellow  hath  don  I 
beleive  for  these  many  years,  his  wife  being  one  Mother  Yalden,  an  old  alewife 
with  an  house  full  of  children.  Its  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces  that  hath  hap- 
pened to  our  College  a  long  while.'  Again,  when  in  June,  1681,  there  was  to 
be  an  election  for  a  new  esquire  bedel,  Prideaux  writes,  '  We  are  now  busy 
about  the  election  of  a  new  Esquire  Beadle,  Mr.  Minshul,  one  of  thero,  haveing 
made  himself  top-heavy  by  drinkeing  too  much  last  Tuesday  night,  fell  off  his 
horse  and  broke  his  neck.' 

Prideaux^s  Escape  from  Chritd  Cliurch, 
One  of  Prideaux's  accomplishments  was  that  of  being  an  Oriental  scholar. 
With  regard  to  Pococke,  *the  good  doctor,'  who  planted  the  fig-tree  which  is 
still  trained  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  a  set  of  rooms  in  Tom  Quad,  and  proves 
rather  oppressive  to  the  inmates  when  it  puts  forth  its  leaves — with  regard  to 
him,  there  could  be  notiiing  in  Prideaux's  mind  but  veneration  and  love.  But 
Pococke  might  die,  and  then  ho  must  have  a  successor :  and  in  Oxford  two 
might  claim  the  succession — Prideaux,  and  the  keeper  of  Bodley's  Library, 
Hyde.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Prideaux's  reverence  for  Pococke  was  only 
equaled  by  his  abhorrence  of  Hyde.  We  suppose  it  was  only  the  old  story  of 
the  two  potters.  There  were  two  of  a  trade.  But  early  in  these  letters  Pri- 
deaux describes  his  rival  Hyde  as  a  poor  creature,  a  Jerry  Sneak  of  those  days. 
In  1675,  he  writes,  'Our  Library  Keeper  Hyde,  at  present  lyeth  under  heavy 
affliction.    The  story  is  pleasant,  and  therefore  I  will  relate  it  at  full.    I  suppose 

you  know  he  married  an  old  w here  about  four  or  five  years  since^  who 

both  domin^red  over  the  poor  fool  most  infamously  ever  since,  and  having  late- 
ly found  him  too  familiar  with  her  maid,  began  to  mistrust  him  of  makeing  love 
to  her,  and  challenged  him  for  it.  Tlie  poor  man,  to  appease  his  wife,  took  a 
formal  oath  on  the  Bible  he  designed  noe  such  thing  with  the  mayd  as  he  was 
accused  of;  but  this  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wife,  she  beat  him  soe 
basely  that  he  hath  kept  his  chamber  these  too  months,  and  is  now  in  danger 
of  looseing  his  hand,  which  he  made  use  of  only  to  defend  the  blows  and  beg 
roercy.'  Such  a  poor  creature  Prideaux  was  slow  to  admit  as  his  rival,  and  in 
1682,  when  there  was  an  alarm  about  *the  good  doctor's'  health,  and  he  and 
Ellis  began  to  correspond  about  the  succession,  he  would  not  even  mention 
Hyde  as  a  competitor,  though  he  adroitly  complains  that  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  to 
whom  Ellis  was  then  secretary,  should  have  sent  his  Arabic  letters  to  '  soe  egre- 
gious a  donee '  as  Hyde  to  translate . . . '  who  doth  not  onderstand  common  sense 
in  his  own  language,  and  therefore  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  render  sense 
of  anything  that  is  writ  in  another.'  Shortly  before  this,  Prideaux  had  received 
the  first  installment  of  his  subserviency  to  the  Stuarts,  his  second  was  to  come 
for  his  conversion  to  the  interests  of  William  IIL  This  first  installement  was  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  which  he  owed  to  the  favor  of  Finch,  now 
Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  second  was  bis  advancement 
to  the  Deanery.  The  Dean  he  found  in  occupancy  was  Henry  Fairfax,  who  as 
master  of  Magdalen  College,  resisted  the  aggressions  of  James  IL,  and  who 
turned  out  at  Norwich,  according  to  Prideaux,  'a  horrid  sbt' 
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THOMAS  WARTON.-17S»-1790. 

Thomas  Warton  was  born  at  Basingstoke  in  1728;  admitted 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1743;  elected  scholar  iu 
1744,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1750,  and  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  college, 
partly  occupied  as  tutor,  and  partly  in  literary  occupations.  In 
1757  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry,  and  in  1771  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  small  living  of  Kiddington,  in  Oxfordshire.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  rests  on  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1774,  the  second  in  1778,  and  the 
third  in  1781.  His  poems,  although  few  and  occasional,  rank  high 
with  the  best  descriptive,  romantic  and  humorous  pieces  of  the 
same  character,  in  the  language.  Uis  notices  of  Oxford  and  Win- 
chester School  life  are  thought  to  be  highly  graphic. 

PROGRESS  OF  DISCOKTEKT. 

When  now  mature  iu  classic  knowledge, 

The  joyful  youth  is  sent  to  college, 

Uis  fattier  comes,  a  vicar  plain, 

At  Oxford  bred,  in  Anna's  reign, 

And  tiius  iu  form  of  humble  suitor, 

Bowing  accosts  a  reverend  tutor. 

"  Sir,  Tm  a  Glo'siershire  divine, 

And  this  my  eldest  son  of  nine; 

My  wife's  ambition  and  my  own 

Was  that  this  child  should  wear  a  gown ; 

I'll  warrant  that  his  good  behavior 

Will  justify  your  future  favor; 

And  for  his  parts,  to  tell  tlie  truth, 

My  son's  a  very  forward  youth ; 

Has  Horace  all  by  heart — ^you'd  wonder — 

And  mouths  out  Homer's  Greek  like  thunder. 

If  you'd  examine — and  admit  him, 

A  scholarship  would  nicely  fit  him: 

That  he  succeeds  'tis  ten  to  one ; 

Your  vote  and  interest,  sir!" — 'Tis  done. 

Our  pupil's  hopes,  though  twice  defeated. 
Are  with  a  scholarsiiip  completed: 
A  scholarship  but  half  maintains, 
And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains: 
In  garret  dark  he  smokes  and  puns, 
A  prey  to  discipline  and  duns; 
And  now  intent  on  new  designs, 
Sighs  for  a  fellowship — and  fines. 

When  nine  full  tedious  winters  past, 
That  utmost  wish  is  crown'd  at  last: 
But  the  ricli  prize,  no  sooner  got, 
Again  he  quarrels  with  his  lot ; 
These  feUowslilps  are  pretty  things, 
We  live  indeed  like  petty  kings : 
But  who  can  bear  to  waste  his  whole  age 
Amid  the  dullness  of  a  college, 
Bebarr'd  the  common  joys  of  life, 
And  that  prime  bliss— a  loving  wife  I 
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0 1  what's  a  table  richly  spread 

Without  a  woman  at  its  Iieud  I 

Would  some  snug  benefice  but  fall, 

Te  feasts,  ye  dinners!  farewell  all! 

To  offices  I'd  bid  adieu, 

Of  Dean,  Vice-Pres. — of  Bursar,  too ; 

Come  joys  that  rural  quiet  yields, 

Come,  tithes,  and  house,  and  fruitful  fields. 

Too  fond  of  freedom  and  of  ease 
A  patron's  vanity  to  please, 
Long  time  he  watches,  and  by  stealth. 
Each  frail  incumbent's  doubtful  health: 
At  length — and  in  his  fortieth  year, 
A  living  drops— two  hundred  clear! 
With  breast  elate  beyond  expression, 
He  hurries  down  to  take  possession, 
With  rapture  views  the  sweet  retreat — 
Whot  a  convenient  house!  how  neat! 
For  fuel  here's  sufficient  wood : 
Pray  God  the  cellars  may  be  good ! 
The  garden — that  must  be  new  plann'd — 
Shall  these  old-fashioned  yew-trees  stand? 
O'er  yonder  vacant  plot  shall  rise 
The  flowVy  shrub  of  thousand  dyes:— 
Yon  wall,  that  feels  the  southern  ray, 
Shall  blush  with  ruddy  fruitage  gay : 
While  thick  beneath  its  aspect  warm 
O'er  well-rang'd  hives  the  bees  shall  swarm, 
From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam, 
Metheglin's  luscious  juice  shall  stream. 
Up  yon  green  slope,  of  hazels  trim, 
An  avenue  so  cool  and  dim 
Shall  to  an  arbor,  at  the  end. 
In  spite  of  gout,  entice  a  friend. 
My  predecessor  loved  devotion — 
But  of  a  garden  had  no  notion. 

Continuing  tiiis  &ntastic  farce  on, 
He  now  commences  country  parson. 
To  make  his  character  entire. 
He  weds — a  cousin  of  the  'squire; 
Not  over  weighty  in  the  purse, 
But  many  doctors  have  done  worse : 
And  though  she  boasts  no  charms  divine, 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch  wine. 

Thus  flxt,  content  be  taps  his  barrel, 
Exhorts  his  neighbors  not  to  quarrel ; 
Finds  his  churchwardens  have  discerning 
Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning :    . 
With  tithes  his  bams  replete  be  sees, 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice  fees ; 
Studies  to  And  out  latent  dues, 
And  regulates  the  state  of  pews ; 
Rides  a  sleek  mare  with  purp'e  houaug. 
To  share  the  monthly  club's  carousing; 
Of  Oxford  pranks  facetious  tells, 
And — but  on  Sunday — hears  no  bells ; 
Sends  presents  of  his  choicest  fruit, 
And  prunes  himself  each  sapless  shoot; 
Plants  cauliflow'rs  and  boasts  to  rear 
The  earliest  melons  of  the  year ; 
Thinks  alteration  charming  work  is, 
Keeps  Bantam  cocks,  and  feeds  his  turkeys: 
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Builds  in  his  copse  a  fav'rite  bench 

And  stores  the  pond  with  carp  and  tench. 

But  ah  i  too  soon  his  thoughtless  breast 
By  cares  domestic  is  opprest ; 
And  a  third  butcher's  bill,  and  brewing, 
Threaten  inevitable  ruin: 
For  children  fresh  expenses  yet, 
And  Dicky  now  for  school  is  fit 
"Why  did  I  seU  my  oollcKe  life, 
(He  cries)  for  benefice  and  wife  I 
Return  ye  days  I  when  endless  pleasure 
I  found  in  reading  or  in  leisure; 
When  calm  around  the  common  room 
I  puftM  my  daily  pipe's  perfume  I 
Rode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspected ; 
At  annual  bottlings,  corks  selected : 
And  dined  untax'd,  untroubled,  under 
The  portrait  of  our  pioua  founder  I 
When  impositions  were  supplied 
To  light  my  pipe — or  soothe  my  pride, — 
No  cares  were  then  for  forward  pease 
A  yearly-longing  wife  to  please ; 
My  thoughts  no  christening  dinners  crost, 
No  children  cried  for  butter'd  toast ; 
And  ev'ry  night  I  went  to  bed. 
Without  a  modus  in  my  head!" 

Oh  t  trifling  head,  and  fickle  heart 
Chagrined  at  whatse'er  thou  art ; 
A  dupe  to  follies  yet  unlried, 
And  sick  of  pleasures,  scarce  enjoy'd  I 
Each  prize  possessed,  thy  transport  ceases, 
And  in  pursuit  alone  it  pleases. 

From  the  Triumph  of  lais^  written  in  1749. 
'Tis  ours,  my  son,  to  deal  the  sacred  bay, 
Where  honor  calls,  and  justice  points  the  way 
To  wear  the  well-earned  wreath  that  merit  brings, 
And  snatch  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  kinp^s. 
Scorning  and  scorned  by  courts,  yon  muse's  bower 
Still  nor  enjoys,  nor  seeks,  the  smile  of  power. 
Though  wakeful  vengeance  watch  my  crystal  spring, 
Though  persecution  wave  her  iron  wing, 
And,  o  er  yon  spiry  temples  as  she  Hies, 
'  These  destined  seats  be  mine,'  exulting  cries ; 
Fortune's  fuir  smiles  on  Isis  still  attend; 
And,  as  the  dews  of  gracious  Heaven  descend 
Unasked,  unseen,  in  still  but  copious  showers, 
Her  stores  on  me  spontaneous  bounty  pours. 
See  Science  walks  with  recent  chaplets  crowned ; 
With  fancy's  strain  my  fairy  shades  resound ; 
My  Muse  divine,  still  keeps  her  custoro'd  state, 
The  mien  erect,  and  his  majestic  gait ; 
Green  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  shines, 
And  still  the  graces  build  my  Grecian  piles 
My  gothic  spires,  in  ancient  glory  rise, 
And  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  nish  into  the  skies. 
Thus  in  some  gallant  ship,  that  long  has  bore      ^ 
Britain's  victorious  cross  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  chance,  beneath  her  close  sequestered  cells, 
Some  low-born  worm,  a  lurking  mischief  dwells ; 
Eats  his  blind  way,  and  saps  with  secret  guile 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  floating  pile. 
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UHITBRBITT  LIPB  IM  1725. 

In  1725,  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  Principal  of  Hart  Hall  (Hertford  College 
after  1747;  from  1710  to  1753,\)ubll8hed  a  pamphlet  (407  pages)  entitled  *  The 
Sxftewe  of  University  JSkiueatum  Bedueed^'  which,  as  It  went  through  four 
editions,  must  have  discussed  subjects  of  Interest  to  that  generation  of 
parents     Tho  following  extracts  throw  light  on  University  Life  In  1725 : 

It  should  be  a  rule  (p.  6)  Hhat  nothing  be  allowM  to  be  dressed  in  tho 
Common  Kitchen  for  any  member  of  the  Society,  but  Commons:  and  that 
every  scholar  affecting  to  make  ewtertainjnewte,  at  his  private  chamber,  for 
strangers  visiting  him  in  bl«  'tudious  retirement,  be  obliged  to  defray  the 
entire  charge  thereof  out  of  his  oum  pune,* 

'  The  largest  endowments  in  any  society  of  the  Univer  ity  are  but  barely 
snnHeient  for  maintenance  In  the  manner  intended,  f  >r  decent  appar^,  and 
f i>r  a  few  useful  books.  .  .  There  are  stated  times  for  devotion^  for  study  and 
vnprovemsnt,  tor  private  lectures,  for  publioeaoerciseSf  for  the  refreshments  of 
eating,  walkingj  conversing.  Each  scholar  hath  his  separate  apartment. 
The  furniture  of  it  Is  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  that  of  a  lodger  in  a 
private  family  who  never  eats  at  home.  . .  What  sort  of  strangers,  now,  arc 
tliose  who  expect  to  be  invited  to  an  elegant  erUertainment  in  this  chamberf 
.  .  .  Hath  he  so  much  as  a  servant  to  attend  blm  upon  this  occasion,  but  who. 
at  the  same  time.  Is  the  common  servant  of  twenty  scholars  more?  .  .  .  And 
what  a  consumption  of  tho  common  fuel  will  this  entertainment,  at  a  later 
hour,  occasion,  at  the  equal  expense  of  others  of  the  community,  whoso 
prudence,  as  well  ai  circumstances,  will  not  permit  them  to  give  In  to  this 
ciffected  and  impertinent  hospitality  *  * 

If  the  stranger  wishes  to  see  rtndents*  life,  he  should  dine  at  the  ordlnarr 
hall.  If  he  only  wants  their  conversation  in  private  rooms,  let  him  refresh 
himself  in  hi^  inn.  It  is  monstrous  to  allow  your  time  and  money  to  be 
frittered  away  *  in  absurd  and  conceited  entertainments  for  every  trifling 
acquaintance,  who  has  a  mind  to  take  Oxford  and  Blenheim  in  his  way  to 
Uie  Bath.  I  say  trifling  acquaintance ;  for  no  man  living,  that  is  well-bred 
and  understand')  what  Is  proper,  will  ever  aocept  of  an  entertainment  at  a 
tcholar^s  chamber* 

^  Another  source  of  expense  and  inconvenience  is  the  having  notable  ale 
in  the  College  cellars  In  plain  terms  I  would  not  advise  young  men  to  use 
it  in  a  maming,  or  at  their  meals ;  if  in  tho  evening,  when  they  mix  in  con- 
ver  ation  with  each  other  or  with  scholar*  of  other  societies  in  their  re- 
spective rooms,  they  would,  in  a  hober  manner,  recruit  the  spirits,  which  by 
hard  study  have  been  exhausted,  with  this  liquor,  the  most  abstinent  person 
In  the  world  would  not  bo  so  moro  e  as  to  thlnlc  It  might  not  Innocently  be 
done.^  *  Ale  and  w  ne  are  already  introduc'd  into  tho  private  cellars  of 
scholars' 

Nothing  should  *  bo  put  upon  the  fcholar^s  name  in  tho  book  of  battels  for 
either  bye-services  or  charities.^ 

Some  of  the  undergraduates  *  find  as  much  employment  for  a  common 
servant  a <  ten  other  *-c  lolars  of  the  same  society.' 

As  to  the  Charities,  tho  practice  of  keeping  a  note  or  subscription  list 
hanging  in  tho  public  refectory  to  be  transferred  to  tho  action  of  battels  i^ 
reprehensible:  ^A  multitude  of  applications  are  made  at  the  University  for 
collections  of  this  sort,  and  what  incredible  success  they  meet  with.  Toung 
men  are  often  vain  and  desirous  to  be  thought  liberal. .  .  Whoever  pretends 
to  give,  must  give  of  his  own;  and  must  call  that  only  his  own  which  he  can 
save  out  of  his  foundcr^s  or  his  parent's  provision  for  his  maintenance.* 

BULES  ANr>  BTJLTUTBS    Olf  UBBTFORD  C0LLBG2  IN  1747.* 

The  Principal  may  hold  his  office  for  life;  the  four  pcnlor  Fellow,  Vice- 
Principal,  Catechist,  Chaplain,  and  Moderator  may  be  tutors  till  eighteen 
years  after  their  matrlcu  ation;  the  eight  junior  B.  A.  Fellows  may  continue 
in  the  position  of  assistants  for  three  yoari.  There  sha  1  be  but  thirty-two 
students,  and  four  scholars 

One  of  the  four  seniors  is  to  be  principal  tutor  for  a  year  in  rotation ;  he 

*  The  followlDfr  extracts  are  taken  from  an  edition  is^ed  by  th€  l^.nclp&l  IRichard 
Newton,  DD]  *with  Observation <  oa  Particolar  Pats  of  them  Showi  g  their 
R'  axonableness.*  As  these  sUitates  we*^  framed  by  an  experienced  Prinrliml,  they 
mast  have  been  in  general  harmonv  with  at  least  the  statntablo  aim  of  other  asso- 
ciated cnl1effe«  In  the  mxo  University— how  mach  tho  latter  may  have  fa'len  below 
tho  standard  hero  fixed. 
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is  to  receive  the  fee<  and  to  lectare  once  a  week  to  all  students.  Each  tutor 
to  have  a  class  of  eieht  students  and  one  scholar  who  are  to  contlDue  under 
his  •'pecial  care  for  their  career  of  sixteen  terrn*. 

The  Revenue  of  the  Principal  to  I  e  28l{.  6s.  Bd. 
*'  '*       each  Tutor  or  Senior  9Sl.  lU.  8dL 

**  **       each  Junior  Fellow  201.  13c  4d 

"  •*       each  Student  1«.  6».  8d 

"  *«       each  Probationer  Student  61. 18a.  id. 

**  <'       each  Scholar  41.  St.  4d. 

These  stipends  are  only  to  be  au^rmented  bv  an  allowance  of  6d.  per  diem 
for  Commons,  for  31  weeks,  making  an  addition  of  bl.  8s.  M.  per  cmnum  for 
each  member  of  the  foundation. 

Any  person  of  superior  condition  to  pay  double  fees,  Ac.,  and  to  be  *  dls- 
tin^^uish'd  tho*  not  riy  a  different  (fown  yet  by  a  tuft  upon  his  cap,  varying 
according  to  the  different  rank  in  which  ho  is  admitted.* 

One  tutor  is  to  lodge  in  the  middle  room  of  the  middle  stalrca  e  in  each 
angle  of  the  Collesfo  Court  [Hence,  according  to  Nic.  Amherst  (Appendix 
to  Terr€B-FUiu8j  1726,  p.  895,  n. ),  they  were  nicknamed  Angiers.]  Eacn  com- 
partment shall  contain  an  outward  room,  a  I  ed-placc,  and  a  study.  One 
bed-maker  ^a  man  or  elderly  woman)  assisted  by  a  son  or  servant,  who  shall 
lodge  in  the  tutor's  suite  and  serve  him  out  of  the  hours  of  their  common 
service,  to  have  care  of  each  angle,  i.  e  of  15  sets  of  room^  apiece. 

§  2.  Morning  prayers  on  common  days  at  6. SO  or  7.80  according  to  the 
time  of  year.  Qu  LI  tan  v  days  the  second  service  at  9.  Fines  of  ^.  for 
absence  or  bad  behavior  in  chapel. 

Evening  prayer  at  6.80  p.  m. 

Immediately  after  first  service  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  In  term^  shall 
follow  a  very  short  explio(Uion  of  some  part  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or 
instrvustion  in  some  moral  dtUy.  in  a  mann'»r  useful  to  the  servants.  On 
Sundays  at  8  or  0  p.m.  a  Catecnetioal  or  Theological  lecture  for  under- 
graduates. All  to  communicate  on  Xmas  Day,  kastcr  Day,  Whitsun-day, 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  term,  and  at  the  admls'-ion  of  a  new  principal. 
Undergraduaten  to  read  m  course  in  chapel  on  surp  ice  day:  and  on  other 
days  the  2d  lesion  for  the  morning  before  dinner,  and  the  2d  leson  for  the 
evening  before  supper,  in  hall,  when  all  shall  be  present  None  to  ri  e  from 
table  without  leave  till  the  second  grace  is  said.  The  college  offlccrs  may 
examine  the  reader  as  to  his  comprenen^on  of  the  chapter.  He 'hall  write 
^cplanations  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Ics  ons  instead  of  his  weekly  theme, 
disputation  or  translation. 

§8.  Oaths  on  admission.  S  4.  The  Principal  to  le  chosen  from  the 
Westminster  students  of  Christ  <  hurch  by  the  (  hancellor  of  Oxford. 

i  6,  There  snail  be  Lectures  (1)  ly  the  Principal  to  all  undergraduates  on 
Thursdays;  (2)  by  the  Tutors  to  their  respective  das  es  on  M.  Tuesdays, 
W.  F  ;  (8)  ^  y  the  officers  or  tlieir  assistants  at  9  i>.m.  on  Tu.  Th.  Sat  and  on 
Sundays  at  8  p.m.  in  winter,  9  p.m.  in  summer. 

Disputations  4  to  5  p.m.  :  of  Undergraduates  (beginning  from  Ea  ter  term 


in  their  second  year)  on  M.  W.  in  Philosophy  (Logic,  Etliics,  Physics  and 
Metaphysics):  of  B.  A.  on  Fridays  in  Divfnity  All  person -«  to  take  their 
turn  in  seniority  of  being  respondents  and  prior  opponents     Notice  to  be 


given,  a  term  in  advance,  of  the  subjects  and  persons  required  in  the  dis- 
putations. And  in  order  to  give  interest  to  the  proceedings  the  college  mod- 
erator i  to  order  the  same  questions  to  he  disputed  in  college,  as  any  of  the 
society  arc  intending  to  take  up  in  their  public  exercises  In  the  schools.  <  'n 
these  occasions  only  those  of  B.  A.  degree  may  take  part  in  philosc^ioal 
disputations. 

*  The  Respondent  and  Opponent  shall  each  of  them,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  disputation,  i>remise  something  relating  to  them  in  certain  speeches 
commonly  called  supposition  and  opposition  speeches,  which  shall  not  be  bare 
transcripts  out  of  philosophical  or  theological  books ;  but  the  former  a  short 
state  of  the  question,  shewing  in  what  respect  the  question  is  true,  In  what 
false,  with  the  application  of  such  distinctions  as  are  to  l)e  met  with  in  those 
books  which  treat  of  the  questions  to  l*e  disputed  upon ;  the  IcUter  an  elusive 
speech,  treating  plausi  ly  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  known  part 
of  a  dcclalmant  w  .o  holds  the  wrong  side  of  the  thesis;  unless  the  question 
may  be  such  as  may  be  well  supported  hy  good  arguments  on  both  sides.* 
[Thl*  wa^  probably  the  original  function  of  the  Terroe-FUius  at  Oxford,  and 
the  Prcevaricator  at  1  ambridge  1 

Undergraduates  (even  when  not  in  residence)  to  make  a  theme  or  a  deela' 
motion  or  a  translation  every  week  In  full  term.  Declamations  In  English 
during  their  2d  and  8d,  and  i  atin  during  their  4th  year.    Translations  from 
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XiAtltt  Into  Cn|(li8b,  or  Sngllsli  Into  I*iln,  or  hj  •diraiieed  ftadents  Into 
Greek,  to  he  looked  over  by  the  taton  on  Mnrday  at  4  p.m.,  tad  corrected 
in  the  following^  week,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  reading  or  recltaCfon  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  morning*.  Permlmion  may  bo  glveii  to  any  thai  has  a  genluf 
that  way,  to  write  BngHsh  yerse  instead. 

^Baehdon  ofArU  for  the  Istsiv  term*  which  the;^  aim  to  keep  towards 
their  JfosCer's  i><q(ree,  shall  read  In  the  CtMrn  as  an  exerefse  oC  the  honte 
the  8i»  jSWemn  LetluirtM  (one  every  term  i  which  are  afterwards  to  be  read,  by 
those  in  the  schools  as  an  exercise  of  the  Univei^ity  tor  the  said  degree  i 
•Ad  in  every  of  the  other  terms  to  be  kept  for  the  said  degree,  they  shall 
make  and  pabllckly  >peak  or  read  a  sliort  semioii  upon  a  text  of  Scripture 
assigned  them  by  the  /Vine^Mil.  Without  the  performance  of  this  exercise 
they  »hall  neither  keep  tlie  tmrm  nor  receive  a  temmm^nmi  for  orders,  nor  an 
instrument  of  Uaw  to  go  to  another  house.'  [A  MseCm^praf^.*  stlH  leas  a 
fwrnt'  dlooctrif  - ) 

Two  Undergraduatea  a  week  to  deliver  mmrdHtm  [cp.  p.  119,  abov«^ 
These  ^collecUons*  are  commonplaee  heauMes,  dffkultlesi,  and  other  note- 
worthy references  from  four  classic  anttoors  chosen  for  each  student  by  his 
tutor,  in  the  way  of  elegant  extracts  to  be  recited  j  Instead  of  their  theme  or 
translation 

f  H  The  FHTM^pal  Is  to  ha^e  the  sole  nomination  of  senrnnts*  assistants; 
also  of  the  tutors,  only  they  mav  not  e  his  own  or  bis  wife*s  relations  *■  even 
to  the  fourth  remove  tncluslve>^  except  at  tlie  visitor's  reeonnnendation ;  he 
shall  be  present  at  all  exercises ;  sha  1  visit  students  in  their  room*,  reprl* 
tnand  them  when  neces  ary,  preside  over  a  fytorfs  muting  fortnlglitly  in  his 
own  lodgings,  as  hmrmif  shall  hold  two  andits  a  year.    He  may  take  one 

gvate  p«{Ml  only,  and  thai  In  excess  of  Uie  statuable  numlier  of  students 
K  If  a  tutor's  place  fall  vacant  within  the  first  year  of  his  prhicipalship 
may  take  the  duties  and  stipend  iifaaseif*  The  Principal  shall » e  removed 
l<  he  accept  any  other  lectureship,  professorship,  care  of  aools,  dignity 
reauiriac  him  to  break  the  statutable  residence,  Ac  ,  Ac. 

i  7.  The  TNitor  shall  Instruct  their  classes  I  hour  per  dkm:  for  the  first 
year  fai  eias-ics  'composition  and  translaUon)  and  tlieology;  for  the  three 
«ext  *  in  {ThlosrsSey  LeamindF,  not  exclusive  of  cthar:  tor  the  three  several 
weeks immcdiatelv  preceding  CAHsfaMos-day,  JSkuler-dAy,  and  WhUmmday^ln 
Pivlnity  Ptoper  to  that  season:  for  two  reveral  Tacatlons  of  the  year,  in 
whatsoever  the  Tutor  Khali  think  %mfvl  to  them.*  But  a*  few  probably  will 
then  stay  up,  two  of  the  tutors  may  bo  absent  for  either  half  of  each  vaca- 
tion, and  only  one  of  the  two  then  In  residence  need  lecture  each  day. 
Tutors  shall  criticise  their  pupils*  themes,  ^.,  r^ee  that  they  do  them  in  good 
time;  shall  always  commence  a  looture  hj  examining  them  in  the  last ;  thiey 
shall  frequently  visit  pupils  In  their  chambers;  shall  with  the  Principal^ 
sanction  appoint  them  *  whattreulsrs  they  shall  deal  with  for  tieeessaries . . . 
shall  insist  upon  it  that  nopapU ...  do  contraet  any  intimaeieM  with  trades- 
men or  their  families;  nor  accept  of  invUaHon$  to  their  houses,  nor  intro- 
duce them  to  enteriainmentt  at  hi  >  cham '  er.  * 

*  The  quarterly  aUowanee  to  sehoUrs '  is  to  bo  paid  back  into  the  tutor's 
hand,  who  hhall  deduct  money  to  pay  tradesmen's  Mils,  and  shall  return  the 
remainder  or  part  of  it  for  the  scholar^  pocket-money.  They  shall  have  no 
debt  above  the  value  of  6t,  with  any  person  keeping  a  coffeo*house,  cook's- 
shop,  or  any  other  public  house  whatsoever. 

I H    The  Viee-Brineipca  acts  a^  Dean  and  J^tuleeeor  of  the  roclety. 

The  Chaplain  to  pray  for  any  sick  member  of  the  honse,  though  he  be  not 
dangerously  ill,  to  lecture  to  the  servants,  Ac, 

The  Oateekiet  to  instruct  undergraduates  at  8  r.M.  on  Sundays,  to  recom- 
mend books,  answer  cases  of  conscience,  Ac 

The  Subordinate  Oovemor  fhall  examine  the  rooms  and  furniture  and 
punish  diS'irders  committed  In  room«of  the  angle  over  which  he  presides. 

i  a  A  Register  of  egrit  and  redU  to  1^  kept  Any  undergraduate  or  fellow 
shall  be  finedT  Is  for  each  day's  at^ence  in  term  time. 

i  la  Three  years'  notice  to  be  given  of  Intention  to  apply  for  Holy 
Orders,  before  the  teeUmonivm  is  granted.  Such  intention  will  not  Le  regis- 
tered before  the  candidate  is  SO  yean  of  age. 

[Minute  rules  follow  against  encouraging  Idleness  In  one's  neighbors  and 
the  like.] 

No  one  Is  to  give  an  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  taking  his  degree ; 
nor  to  *  treat  any  examining  roaster,  or  collector,  or  other  ofBcer  of  the 
Univereity;  or  pfneaent  any  of  them  with  anything  more  than  their  precise 
fees ...  or  accept  of  any  entertainment  from  any  proctor,  or  collector,  ois 
other  officer  of  the  University  as  auclk' 
64 
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TenooBintimtmpmaimriio  wptiLj  to  the  l*i  toi  iiwi  for  aay  fnar, 
•tc^  17  written  ^mjg^h  kttcr*  rnilj. 

li  o  ddcift  to  collcce. 

Ho dlfinr.Mice fii  wtmd^tmg  hamr» (&ro  or7:S0  A.M.  to  sma,  md  fraaS 
to  •  P.M.;  or  jCnjifog  Aowv  ^9  r.M.  to  «:I5  ▲.«.  to  ■iiBMiir  or  7:i&  ^.m.  to 
wteteri. 

ILL    anflfa»JKNi«yforftftadcDia:,for»»ckotor4^ 

The  PrineipAl  to  t«ke  bi  awwo—  with  the  Tator.*    Ko  ( 
Inc  the  endowBicot^  elnll  exceed  the  Mm  of  C0  «  week  for  < 
batUU,  n9r  maw  mMar^M,    The  ezeeM  of  oDe  week  to  be  deducted  fmet 
the  oidtoery  ellowMiee  of  tbe  aexi. 

Brmwirffagi  of  U.  ddL  eplece  to  be  allowed  00  the  aooii  of  Chrutniae-day, 
Eeeter-dey,  Whltoos-dey,  end  the  eommeaonthm  of  the  Incotporatloii,  tX 
the  espenee  of  Bon-ieeidento  ee  welL 

Tbe  Preeldeot  b  the  pniper  enterteiner  of  etodcDt-'  reUtiTet.  He  alone 
nay  hare  food  cooked  to  the  kitchen  to  addition  to  tbe  fegntor  commoni. 

Tlie  Kate  to  be  eboi  daring  dinner  and  enpper  time. 

[Tbe  mlea  for  Commone  have  been  fl^ven  alraad j  and  will  be  f omd  on 
pp.  124, 135,  IW,  ls<9  to  thUeieay.J 

f  12.  Room  rent  to  rary  from  <y.  to  9f.  per  aimumi.  Tbe  oot-goiiu;  tenant 
to  recelTe  for  f nmitote  two-thinle  of  bla  original  outlay,  or  after  sue  Tean* 
tennre  one-half;  according  to  tbe  common  lysiem  of  ^biringa'  (called  ol 
TMnit,  pu  78).  He  to  to  pay  d^riimmU  to  the  college  aa  tondtords  If 
reaalred. 

1 13.  Each  of  the  lour  tekolan  la  in  hia  courae  to  anmmon  the  eodety  to 
praym%  to  meaU,  to  iWyntofiona,  to  ppbllc  and  prirate  fmstmrtt,  to  note 
abeenteetb  and  to  be  cmetr  of  the  flpots.  Any  one  coming  toto  coUece 
between  9  and  10  p.m.  to  be  reported  to  tbe  Principal.  At  10  o'clock  the 
key  ia  to  be  taken  to  the  Principal  for  tbe  night;  Newton  thinking  It  proper 
that  any  one  who  waa  ont  of  college  at  that  late  hovr  ahonld  lodge  at  an  Inn, 
or  walk  about  all  nlsht;  and  if  bla  behavior  waa  not  good,  be  ehnt  np  in  the 
roond-liooae  by  the  rroctor.  He  ahonld  be  rabject  to  a  fine  of  K  The  like 
fine  to  be  exacted  for  each  stranger  kept  by  a  stadeDt  In  hit  roomi  after  that 
hour.  Half  tbe  floea  and  a  dilution  of  Id.  per  week  to  be  paid  to  the 
•cbolar. 

*  There  ia  not  a  greater  ilaTc  lii  Turkey  than  a  college  porter;  and  I  prch 
Bounce  that  he,  or  bla  dtpuiy,  aball  die  a  death  immature.' 

I  U.  The  Butler  to  attend  at  bis  office  between  H  and  2  a.m.,  and  12  to 
2  P.M.,  and  6  to  tt  p.m.  No  b|^asrvioes,eilbaHMai^  or  iibsratieCes  to  be  enteral 
to  students*  accounts.  Bedmakere  to  be  In  college  from  5:-X)  or  0::iO  to 
2  A  M..  10  A.M.  to  'i  P.M.,  0  to  V  KM.  To  reccivc  4d.  a  week  from  a  scholar, 
and  7f/.  from  other  persons  One  shall  attend  in  turn  for  a  week  near  the 
gate  within  call  so  as  also  to  receive  parcels,  direct  strangers,  *■  to  keep  out 
all  beggar$^  flrudterere^  jDcunphlei  sullers,  and  other  idle  and  vagrant  persons;* 
to  keep  the  chapol,  and  the  greenM^  borderer  and  flowere  neat,  for  which  a 
payment  of  4r/.  a  day  shall  be  provided  from  tbe  Common  public  stock. 

Condemning  the  gay  clothes  of  some  of  tlie  clergy  i>r.  Newton  ssys. 
(p  13$),  that  by  It  a  clorgym&ii  cannot  ''be  known  to  be  a  elempnan,* 
whilst  Uie  oraesr  men  of  tbe  order  still  wear  Uaoky  and  wliilst  a  brae  coat, 
waistcoat,  breeches,  and  stocking's,  often  worn  hv  others  of  tbe  olergy,  is  a 
dress  so  near  a  common  livery^  that  it  doUi  not  alsttoguish  tliem  from  foot- 
fnsn,  Tbe  tatuta  le  exception  in  favor  of  a  le  s  sombre  rolmcnt  for  the 
sons  of  Barons  having  11  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  docs  not  prove,  he 
thinks,  *  that  thoy  are  Ihereforo  at  lll>erty  to  expose  themselves  in  a  yresn 
gold-lac*d  waistcoat,  and  red  breeches,  and  in  a  Uaek  wig  one  day,  and  a 
while  one  another.* 

Scholars  (pw  IGOi  not  upon  the  foundation  *are  admitted  under  the  tHle  of 
Commonere,  and  mnst  stand  to  Commons  of  a  certain  value  at  their  oisn 
expense.  ...  It  hath  already  been  obsenred,  that  AtMigon^  of  Oomumone  is  a 
penalty  In  all  colleges,  and,  in  many,  for  almost  all  fauUe,  But  of  this  sort 
of  penalty  they  could  not  be  capable,  If  they  were  not  to  jfond  to  Commons 
during  their  residence  * 

Tlicre  t'e  *  masters  of  publick  houses  to  OatfML  who,  as  It  is  well  known,  to 
their  Inqulriea  after  mald-serranta,*  hare  tosiated  that  they  should  be  r  ~ 
what  pretty. 


•  When  hlsflunlly  was  not  with  Mm,  which  was  efh 

toff  ther.  Newton  says  that  he  feafSsDy  supped  Mn  the  eommon  f«r«terv,*  that  he 
neither  vsrled  the  meat  nor  esof^ed  the  proportion  whkh  was  set  be  ore  the  htttd 
oommoner :  that  1M  a  dsy  paid  for  Ms  brcakfhst,  dtoner,  and  sapper,  even  wten 
there  was  ilt  to  the  tociety,  which  then  there  was  noC 
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*In  the  History  of  tho  ClMDc«Uorahlp  of  ArehUahop  Xoiid,  upon  a  repre- 
sentation tliat  tliere  were  at  that  time  thn9  hundred  alehouses  in  Oarfard^ 
he  is  said  to  hare  reduced  them  to  one  hundred  at  first,  and  afterwards  to 
/wcer.' 

To  the  Cfojfse-SiomeB  (p.  163)  *  all  the  irreifnlar  and  extravagant  youth  re- 
sort, as  it  should  seem,  to  read  the  iMim.  after  which  an  inquiiy  i*  natunO, 
and  mav  be  useful ;  and  to  drinlc  a  dish  of  cqffes  or  tea,  liquors  neither  in- 
toxicating nor  expensive ;  but,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  to  dine,  at  much  ItOer 
than  the  eoU^e  iiowrs,  upon  costly  varieties  before  bespoken,  and  ordered  to 
be  sent  thither  from  the  cookt'^mop^;.  and  to  resale  themselves,  afterwards 
with  mmek^  or  ccine,  till  they  find  themselvea  in  a  humor  for  childish, 
mischievous,  or  cruel  enterprises.' 

There  Is  not  *a  more  piteous  creature  anywhere  to  be  found,  than  a  young 
scholar,  who,  haviiw  been  hwuting  and  mooting  for  f oar  or  five  months  in 
the  country,  can  think  of  nothing  but  bunHng  and  tkoaUng  from  the  moment 
he  returns  to  his  college.'  And  that  not  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
gamekeeper,  but  in  large  troops,  whereby  *  sad  aoddenta . . .  happen  every 
year.'    Not  to  mention  that  much  of  this  sport  Is  poaching. 

BfZUottis  are  forbidden  by  tlie  spirit  of  jthe  statue  against  cards,  dice,  ete. 
The  CRatUaior^  entertainments,  condemned  by  the  statote,  have  lone  been 
discontinued  at  Oxford.  Stage  players  are  admitted  only  at  the  Act.  and 
then  they  are  not  necessary,  and  license  has  sometimes  been  refused.  '  It  is 
enough  that  our  young  g&nHmtkBm  do  at  that  time  speak  fine  eerass,  npon 
well-cho«ea  subjects,  in  a  handsome  manner;  and  that  thejprooeederv  to  their 
decrees  in  the  several  faculties  do  perform  their  esnereiaes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  learned  men,  who  shall  come  to  hear  them ;  and  that  those  who  shall 
then  complete  their  Degrees  In  Mustek,  do  agreeably  enterteln  the  ladies  of 
the  worthy  families  in  uie  neighborhood  of  tne  place,  who  shall  then  honor 
us  with  their  presence,  with  Junrmtmy  vocal  and  instrumental.  To  rope- 
,  it  seems,  there  Is  not  the  same  exception  as  to  pUiyen :  these  are 
....  ...  .        ■    '  '       nC' 


still  said  to  give  iniiooenlt,  and  not  expensive  entertainment 

The  above  regulations  and  commentary  Indicate  pretty  clearly  the  prevail- 
ing, extravagances.  Indulgences,  and  Irregularities  of  college  life  as  it  was  at 
Oxford  in  1797,  and  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  community  of  young 
men  living  away  from  their  funllles  and  representing  all  classes  of  society. 
The  follies  and  vices  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  are  more  cotitaglous  than 
the  awkwardness,  and  vices  even,  of  the  poor. 
The  merits  of  Oxford  ale  has  been  sung  by  Wharton : 

Nor  Proctor  thrice  with  vocal  Heel  alarms 
Our  Joys  secure,  nor  deigns  the  lowly  Roof 
Of  Pot-house  snug  to  visit :  wiser  he 
The  splendid  Tavern  haunte,  or  Coffee-house 
Of  James  or  JnooiM 8,  where  the  grateful  Breath 
Of  loathed  Tobacco,  ne'er  dlflbsM  Ite  Balm. 

Let  the  tender  Swain 
Each  mom  regale  on  nerve-relaxing  Tea, 
Companion  meet  of  Languor-loving  Nymph  t 
Be  mine  each  Morn  with  eager  Appetite 
And  Hunger  undissembled,  to  repair 
To  friendly  Buttery ;  there  on  smoking  Crust 
And  foaming  Alb  to  banquet  unrestrained. 
Material  Breakfast  I    Thus  in  ancient  Days 
Our  Ancesters  robust,  with  liberal  Cups 
Usher'd  the  Morn,  unlike  the  squeamish  Sons 
Of  modem  Times. 
The  first  coffee-house  was  opened  In  London  in  1669^  by  a  Greek  named 
Fasquet,  who  was  a  eervaut  of  an  English  merchant,  who  brought  some 
coffee  with  him  from  Smyrna,  which  proved  so  attractive  to  liis  friends  who 
wished  to  taste  the  new  beverage,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment where  it  could  be  bought.    It  was  first  introduced  into  Oxford  in 
1054,  and  in  Cambridge  In  1^ 
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Tbe  frikjlizihip  of  Ba&QBoad  htm  bNn  gMsUy  beneOted  liy  oBrtein  flsbOI- 
tionsegtablidied in lem in BalUol College  in  the UhiTBrrity  of  Oxfoid  byHt. 
Jobn  Wanur^  BWiop  of  Bodkatar^  far  Mtfre*  oi  finiHlinil,  Mftd  fagr  Jelin 
BneDfOf  Ayntike^  wbowwediiQiitofiatGlaqKow,  dylog  in  Hib  year  1679^ 
beqpififlthed  aTnlQaUe  eBtateoadinaiiar  at  ITpUm,  WarwiclabiEe,Car  tbeinalB' 
tenaneeof  oertian8ooichailiibttfanapi,tobeaii|iii<BtiJii  I9- tbe  principal  aid 
pioHeaKiia  cC  01a^{oir  UiilMnityl    Amongr  ^^ma  ^tMUUeamm  we  Adam 

ftnrftfi,  John  a  T^wMmAj  CTr  WfflfaMn  HAMrflfenw^  r^vrA  Vn»im4^  |»  'tirtt,  tl» 

ArchbiflfaopaCCaiitarfaiiz7,etQ.  QzfoniiBiliedlyhaahMBbxgQiyiadabfeedto 
two  of  ihrnt  «xhiUMoMr%  Adam  fitaulh  aiMl  Star  WIDiam  w— i*h— ,  for  Itefr 
timely  and  mmnswetnlito  eoq^oaoiw  of  ll»  erilaof  tiie  mrfvera.ty  •J ■>!!—>>  to  an 
intbnate  knowle^  of  wfaicli  they  were  introdnoed  by  thdr  naidenoe  in 
TU1H/.I  r^n^y.  ^iiiu  *iw.  ^»>«,im^«^TiMr  im^f  trftinhaih^  nf  tt^  nnllfjjn.  In  rim 
aeqaaofm  of  tbcae  mqMmsw,  h«re  rtmn  hi  tim  hM*  iHdf  ceotivj  l)»  b^F^ 
^  average  of  the  Ozfonl  oollege&  Ae  tntorial  lyBtemisnowesoBnent^  midthe 
scholan  of  BaUiol  ftimiah  an  nnnioaX  laiy  mnnber  of  pffoftamia  to  Uie  nniirer- 
8i(y,aBdmeatemtopaUlcadKiok.  Tk»nfanimintlBnBi?«nttlii%whkbwm« 
eflRsetedbytheBepoitof  the  BoyiBl  GoimnliAm  of  1«B,  mid  tte  Aeli  of  I^s^ 
liament  of  185i,  were  Imigely  dne  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  trmchant  art^te 
in  the  BdHUmrgk  Bmiew,  which  nwde  paiilaiMabHry  imeikj  mid  aottoo  Im- 
pemttve. 

u4ddm  AniCik  was  bom  at  Ehrlficaldly  in  nflBAire^Jmto^  AieooiTed 

his  early  edncation  in  the  finrgh  aDhool,  and  entered  the  UniveErfly  of  Ola^fow 
hi  1787,  where  he  took  hiadegiee^andreceived  the  BnaaeThibitAnn  hi  ITia  On 
theinoomeof  thiaezfattiitioBhei«iUedaftQzfocdfrQaal740to  1747  in.  BaUiol 
CoDfBfB^  Of  hie  irtodiea  there  Ua  biogn^ben  have  left  aeant  raeeid,  but  la 
tn  hie  Tfiwlfft  n/  lYrrffnini  pwhlfrtwid  In  tTm.  aft»r  he  hwl  inwi  anmrtWi^  iif  tlw 
nnlTeiittiea  of  tibs  oootinenit,  and  had  reflected  deopljr  en  thefar  tjwtein  off  aa|h 
port,  instnidaon,  and  goTcmmenty  he  pronoanoee  that  of  Qxtod  nm  wifiany 
bad.  '*  If  the  authority  to  wUoh  A  teaoheriarahjeotreiidee  hi  the  body  eer- 
porato  of  the  college  or  onivenity  of  whidi  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himself,  persons  who 
either  are  or  oo^^t  to  be  teadMra,  tiiey  are  likely  to  make  a  common  canas,  to 
be  all  Tery  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  oonwnt  Ihat  his  nei^ 
bor  may  ne^^ect  his  duty,  provided  he  ia  himself  allowed  to  neglect  his  own." 
'*In  the  University  of  Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  pufaUo  praCesson  have 
tor  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretense  of  teaching."  And 
he  adds,  **  In  England  the  puhHc  schools  are  mnch  less  corrupted  than  the  mii- 
versfties.  In  the  sdhools  the  youth  are  taught  or  at  least  may  be  tao^it^  Greek 
and  Latin.  That  is  everything  which  the  masters  pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it 
is  expected  they  should  teach.  In  the  universities  the  youth  netther  are  taoght, 
nor  can  always  find  the  means  of  being  tougfat»  the  sciences  which  it  is  the 
bosinesB  of  these  incorporated  bodies  to  teach."  And  be  retained  throogh  lilh 
a  fixed  belief  that  endowments  for  edncation  tended  only  to  the  *^Base"  of  the 
teacher,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  leamer.  His  strictures  on  Oxford 
were  cited  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1852  as  evidence  of  the 
low  condition  to  which  the  TTniversity  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  century. 

In  1751  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  logic  in  the  Uaivcrslty  of  Glasgow, 
whidi,  in  1758.  was  changed  to  that  of  moral  phfloeophy.  In  1759  appeared 
his  Theory  of  Marai  SenHment,  and  the  JHatefiaHen  on  tko  OHfin  of  Ltat- 
guage.  In  1768  he  became  tutor  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bnodough,  and  Uaf  elei 
with  him  on  the  Continent^  oellecfcing  the  material  for  his  great  woric  on  the 
WeaUh  of  yatUms,  which  appeax>ed  in  1775.  In  1778  he  was  made  Conai'e- 
sioner  of  Custom*,  and  died  in  July,  1790. 
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Adam'Sxitb  in  hiM  ^'Inquixy  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Natloiis'*  devotes  a  chapter  (11.  of  Book  V.]  to  the  oonsideratioti  of  the  influenoea 
of  endowmenti  on  the  insfcnicton  and  instruction  of  instltutioos  of  learning— 
suggested  by  his  ohservatknifl  at  Oxfoidt  from  1740  to  1747. 

T.\e  Sxpenm  of  IiMlUuUon$  for  ih€  Education  <tf  ToutK 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Bnrope,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of  schools 
and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge  npon  that  general  revenoe,  or  hot  a  very 
smaU  one.  It  everywhere  arises  chiefly  from  some  local  or  provincial  revenue, 
from  the  rent  of  some  landed  estate,  or  from  the  interest  of  some  snm  of 
money,  allotted  and  pttft  under  the  management  of  trustees  for  this  particular 
purpose,  by  the  sovereign  h1m<wlf,  er  by  some  private  donor. 

Have  those  pnbUo  endowments  contributed,  in  general,  to  promote  the  end 
of  their  Institution !  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diHgenoe,  and  to 
improve  the  abHtttes,  of  the  teachers  f  Have  tbey  directed  the  course  of  edu- 
cation towards  objeda  more  useful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public, 
than  those  to  whidi  it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  Its  owaacoord !  It  should 
not  seem  dUBcnlt  to  give  at  leaitt  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  those  questions. 

In  every  profession  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  exercise  it 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exer- 
tion. This  neoesalfy  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  their 
profession  are  the  only  source  from  which  they  expect  their  fortune,  or  even 
their  ordinary  reveone  and  subsxstenceL  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  subsistence^  they  must  in  the  course  of  ayear  execute  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value;  and  where  the  competitian  is  free^ 
th9  rivalship  of  competttors,  who  are  all  endeavoring  to  justle  ono  another  out 
of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavor  to  execute  his  work  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  exactness.  The  greataaaa  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  ac- 
quired fay  success  in  some  particular  professions  may,  no  doubt,  sometimes  ani- 
mate the  exertions  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  i^pirit  and  ambition.  Great 
objects,  however,  are  evidently  not  necessary  in  order  to  occasion  the  greatest 
exertiana  Rivalship  and  emulation  render  excellency,  even  in  mean  profes- 
sions, an  object  of  ambition,  and  fi^uently  occasion  the  very  greatest  exer- 
tions Great  objects,  on  the  contrary,  alone  and  unsupported  by  the  necessity 
of  application,  have  seldom  been  sufficient  to  occasion  any  considerable  exer^ 
tion.  In  England  success  in  the  profession  of  the  law  leads  to  some  very  great 
objects  of  ambition;  and  yet  how  few  men  bom  to  easy  fortunes  have  ever  lu 
this  country  been  eminent  in  that  profession  I 

The  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished,  more 
or  less,  the  necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  subsistence,  so  far 
as  it  arises  from  their  salaries^  is  evidentiy  derived  from  a  fund  altogether  in- 
dependent of  their  success  and  reputation  in  their  particular  professions. 

In  some  imiversities  the  salary  makes  but  a  part,  and  frequentiy  hut  a  small 
part,  of  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part  arises  from 
the  honoraries  or  fees  of  Ids  papils.  The  necessity  of  application,  though  al- 
ways more  or  less  diminished,  is  not  in  this  case  entirely  taken  away.  Bepnta- 
tion  in  his  profession  is  still  cf  some  importance  to  him,  and  he  still  has  some 
dependency  upon  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  favorable  report^  of  those  who 
have  attended  upon  his  instructions;  and  these  favorable  sentiments  he  is  likely 
to  gain  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  deserving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  dil- 
igence with  whi6h  he  dischaiges  every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  universities  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from  receiving  any  honorary 
or  f  30  from  his  pupils,  and  his  salary  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  revenue  which 
he  derives  from  his  oiBce.  His  interest  is,  in  this  case,  set  as  directiy  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lis  daty  as  it  is  possible  to  set  it    It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  live 
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as  much  at  hiaease  as  he  can;  and  if  hia  emohimenta  are  to  be  predaely  fhe 
same,  whether  he  does  or  does  not  perform  some  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  opt- 
tainly  his  interest;,  at  least  as  interest  is  rolgarly  nnderstood,  either  to  neglect 
it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  will  not  soif  er  him  to 
do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority 
will  p^mit.  If  he  is  naturally  active,  and  a  lover  of  labor,  it  is  hia  interest  to 
employ  that  activity  in  any  way  from  which  he  can  derive  some  advantage^ 
rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  anthority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides  in  the  body  corporate,  the  col- 
lege or  univeraity  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  in  which  the  g;reater 
part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himself,  persons  who  either  are  or  ought  to 
be  teachers,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgent 
to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  consent  that  his  neighbor  may  neglect  his 
duty,  provided  he  hims^LT  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the  ITniversity  of 
Oxford  the  greater  pcurt  of  the  public  professon  have,  for  these  many  years, 
given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not  so  much  in  the  body  cor- 
porate ef  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in  some  other  extraneous  persons,  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example,  in  the  governor  of  the  province,  or,  per- 
haps, in  some  minister  of  state;  it  is  not,  indeed,  in  this  case,  very  likely  that 
he  wHl  be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether.  All  that  such  superiars, 
however,  can  force  him  to  do  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certa'n  number  of 
hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week,  or  in  the  year. 
What  those  lectures  shall  be  nrast  still  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the  teacher; 
and  that  diUgecoe  is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  motives  which  he  has  for 
exerting  it  An  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  U  liable  to  be  ex- 
ercised both  ignorantly  and  capridoasly.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  dis- 
cretionary; and  the  persons  who  exercise  it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lectures 
of  the  teacher  themselves,  nor  perhaps  understanding^  the  sciences  which  it  is 
his  buainfiSB  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable  of  exercising  it  with  judgment  From 
the  insolence  of  office,  too,  they  are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercise  It, 
and  are  very  apt  to  censure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly,  and  withoat 
any  just  cause.  The  person  subject  to  such  jurisdiction  is  necessarily  degraded 
by  it,  and  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  respectable,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  persons  in  tiie  society.  It  is  by  powerful  pro- 
tection only  that  he  can  effectually  guard  himself  against  ttie  bad  usage  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  exposed;  and  this  protection  he  is  most  likely  to  ^ain, 
n)t  by  ability  or  diUgenoe  in  his  profeEsion,  but  by  obsequiousness  to  the  will 
of  his  superiors,  and  by  being  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  to  that  will,  the 
rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. Whoever  has  attended  for  any  considerable  time  to  the  ii/ii«fai«>j-A.Hmi  of 
a  French  university,  must  have  had  occasion  to  remark  the  effects  which  natu- 
rally result  tram  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurisdiction  of  this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  students  to  any  college  or  university, 
independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more  or  leas  to 
diminish  the  nsoeesity  of  that  merit  or  reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  In  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of  years  in  certain  univer- 
sities, necessarily  force  a  certain  number  of  students  to  such  universities,  inde- 
pendent of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  gradu- 
ates are  a  sort  of  statutes  of  apprenticeship,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  education,  just  as  the  other  statutes  of  apprentloeship  have  to 
that  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarship**,  exhibitions,  bursailea,  etc.,  nsc- 
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emesrOy  attach  a  oertein  number  of  stnd^iitB  to  certain  odileges,  Independent  al- 
together of  the  merit  of  those  particolarooUegee.  Were  the  etodentB  upon  sach 
diaritable  foundatione  left  free  to  chooee  what  college  they  liked  beet,  such  lib- 
erty might  perhaps  contribute  to  excite  some  emulation  among  different  ool- 
kges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited  even  the  independent 
members  of  every  particular  college  from  leaving  it^  and  going  to  any  other, 
without  leave  first  asked  and  obtained  of  that  wbieh  they  n&eant  to  abandon, 
would  tend  very  much  to  eactingnish  that  emulation. 

U;  in  each  college^  the  tutor  or  teacher  who  was  to  instruct  each  student  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  should  not  be  voluntarily  chosen  by  the  student,  but  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  the  coilege;  and  if,  in  case  of  neglect,  inability,  or  bad 
usage,  the  student  should  not  be  allowed  to  change  him  for  another,  without 
leave  first  aakedand  obtained;  sudi  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to  extinguish  all  enuilation  among  the  diilerent  tutors  of  the  same  college,  but 
to  diminish  very  much  In  all  of  them  the  neceesity  of  diligence  and  of  atten- 
tion to  their  req>ective  pupils.  Buch  teadierB,  thou^  very  well  paid  by  their 
8t||ydentB,  might  be  as  mnofa  disposed  to  nec^eot  them  as  those  who  are  not  paid 
by  them  at  all,  or  wlio  have  no  other  reoompense  but  cheir  salary. 

If  the  teacher  hi^ppens  to  be  aman  of  sense,  It  must  be  an  unpleasant  thing 
to  him  t(^be  oonsdons,  while  be  is  lectnringhis  stodents,  that  he  is  either  speak- 
ing or  reading  nonsense^  or  what  is  very  little  better  than  nonaensei  It  must, 
too,  be  unpleasant  to  Um  to  observe  that  the  greater  part  of  his  students  desert 
his  lectures;  or,  perhaps^  attend  iqran  them  with  plain  enoo^  marks  of  neglect, 
contempt,  and  deriiion.  If  he  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  lectures,  these  motives  alone,  without  any  other  intereel^  might  dispose  him 
to  take  some  pains  to  give  tolerably  good  ones.  Several  different  expedients, 
however,  may  be  fallen  upon,  which  will  effectually  blunt  the  edge  of  all 
those  indtements  to  dUigenoeu  The  teacher,  instead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils 
himself  the  adence  In  which  he  proposes  to  instruct  them,  may  read  tome  book 
upon  it;  and  if  this  book  Is  written  in  a  foreign  and  dead  language^  by  inter- 
preting it  to  them  In  their  own,  or,  what  would  give  him  still  less  trouble,  by 
making  them  interpret  it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  waking  an  occasional 
ramaric  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  giving  a  lactura  The  slight- 
est degree  of  Imowledge  and  application  will  enable  him  to  do  this  without  ex- 
postog  himself  to  the  contempt  or  derision  of  saying  anything  that  is  really 
foolish,  absurd,  or  ridiculoua  The  disdpline  of  the  college,  at  the  same  time^ 
may  enable  him  to  force  all  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular  attendance  upon  his 
sham  lecture,  and  to  maintain  the  most  decent  and  respectful  behavior  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  performanea. 

The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities  is  in  general  contrived  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students^  but  for  the  interest^  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for  the 
ease,  of  the  mastem  Its  object  is  In  all  cases  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
master,  and,  whether  he  neglects  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  students  in 
all  cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect  vFisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and 
the  greatest  weakneas  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the  masfcen^  however, 
really  perform  their  duty,  there  are  no  axampliH^  I  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  tiie  students  ever  neglect  thedra.  I^o  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force 
attendance  upon  lectures  whidk  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  wellknown 
wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given.  Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubts  be 
In  some  degree  requisite  In  order  to  obUge  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  at- 
tend to  those  parts  ef  education  which  it  to  thought  necessary  for  them  to  ac- 
quire during  that  early  period  of  life;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
provided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  neces- 
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my  to  cany  on  aay  part  <rf  61111011100.    9nAlM^b&gBamQ^ttyoiih»{ 
part  of  yovmi^iiien,  that  to  ikr  from  Mogdiapoaed  to  neglect  or  dBip^ 
ftracttoDi  of  tbeir  maater,  prcy^ided  heehowa  sobm  aeriooa  intentton  d  Iniag 
of  uae  to  thsm,  tbey  are  genevaDy  inoUned  to  paidon  a  great  deal  of  fnooivBOt- 
neai  in  the  perf omiaiice  of  hia  duty,  and  aomattmaa  eivaa  to  ooooaal  frcan  tha 
piiUic  a  good  deal  of  groae  BegUgenae. 

Thoae  paztB  of  edwartkM,  tt  k  to  be  otHervad,  fiv  tba  teacUag  of  wUch  tlum 
are  no  public  institutloiis,  are  geowally  the  beet  taught  Whan  a  yoong  man 
goee  to  a  fsDdng  or  a  dancing  ediool,  ha  doee  not|  hideed,  al  waya  lea^ 
ortodanoevery^yan;bathaeeldomftfhof  leanrfngtoiwfcoeortodaneft.  Tha 
good  effects  of  the  riding  aohool  are  not  aoiniDonly  80  efvideuL  The  erpenae  ef 
a  ridfaig  Bchool  iaao  great  that  in  moat  piacea  it  la  a  pahUo  faeMtnWon.  Tha 
three  moetreanotial  parte  of  Uterary  edncatton,  to  read,  viike,  and  aoooinit»  it 
8tfUcqnttaineatobenioreaoiBniontoacqairehipei¥atetfaan  Inpobllc  acfaoale; 
and  it  very  eeldom  happena  that  anybody  ihlla  of  aoqolring  them  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  ianaoeeaary  toaoqoire  tbeoL 

In  i8ngi«MM|  ttie  pBblig  fiyh^Knli  un  nnoh  leea  oovrapted  than  the  i 
In  the  Bchoola  the  youth  are  taught^  or  at  leaat  n»y  be  taught^  Greek  i 
latin;  that  ia,erarything  which  the  maatere  pretend  to  teach,  or  which  it  ia 
expected  they  eboald  teach.  In  tha  utvareitiee  the  youth  nafttlier  are  taught^ 
nor  always  can  Ihid  any  proper  maana  of  being  tengtafe,  tha  ecianoee  which  ttia 

maater,  in  meet  oaeee,  depende  prlnetpally,  in  eome  ceaee  afanoet  entirely,  iqxai 
the  feee  or  hoBcrariea  of  hia  adiolarB.  Bchoola  have  no  eaDohnire 
In  order  to  obtain  the  honore  of  gvadnat&on  It  ia  not  neoeeeary  that  a  ] 
ehookl  bring  a  certificate  of  hia  having  atndied  a  certain  munber  of  yeare  at  a 
pablicediooL  If,  npon eTaminatJoa,  heappeareto  ondewtand i^iat ia tangfat 
there,  no  qneationB  are  aekad  about  the  place  where  ha  laamt  it. 

The  parte  of  edncatian  whidh  are  commonly  tangfat  in  nnlvcieitiea,  it  mef 
perfaape  be  eaid,  are  not  very  well  tBK^lht  Bat  had  it  not  been  for  thoee  inetl- 
tationa,  they  would  not  haTo  been  conuncnly  taught  at  all;  and  both  the  indb- 
▼idnal  and  the  pnbUo  would  have  eoffered  agood  deal  from  thewantof  theae 
important  parte  of  education. 

Thepreaentuniwiitieeof  Europe  were  originally,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
eodeeieetlcal  corporatioDa,  inetituted  for  the  ednoation  of  Churchman.  They 
were  f oanded  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope;  and  were  ao  entirely  under  hie  im- 
mediate protection  that  their  menlberi^  wbettiar  maatere  or  etudente,  had  all  of 
them  what  waa  then  called  the  benefit  of  clargy,  that  ie,  were  enenqpted  from 
the  civil  juriedictioQ  of  the  countriee  in  whioh  their  respective  univerritiea 
were  eituated,  and  were  amenaMe  only  to  the  eeoleeiaetical  tribunale.  What 
waa  faau^t  in  the  greater  part  of  thoae  univenitiea  waa  anitable  to  the  end  of 
their  institotion,  either  tfieology,  or  eomethi&g  merely  preparatoiy  to  It 

When  Christianity  waa  flret  eatafaUahed  by  law  a  eornipted  Latin  had  beooma 
the  common  language  of  all  the  weatem  parte  of  Bnrope.  The  eervice  of  the 
Church,  accordingly,  and  ttie  tandation  of  the  Bible  whioh  wae  read  h* 
chnrchee,  were  both  in  that  cornqited  lAttai,  iliat  is,  in  the  oonnaan  language  of 
thecountry.  After  the  irruption  of  the  bartiaroaa  nations  who  overturned  the 
Boman  empire^  Latin  gradually  oeaeed  to  be  ttie  language  of  any  part  of  Bn» 
rope.  But  the  reverenee  of  the  people  naturafly  preaerres  the  eatahltahed 
forme  and  oeremoniee  of  religion  long  after  the  ciroamabanoee  which  flrat  intro- 
duced and  rendered  them  reaaonaMe  are  no  more.  Though  Latin,  therefore^ 
was  no  longer  undentood  anywhere  by  the  great  body  of  tiie  people,  the  whole 
eervice  of  the  Churoh  etOl  continued  to  be  performed  in  that  language.  Two 
different  languages  were  thus  estahWrfied  in  Buropein  the  i 
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a&efent  Bpypt;  a  lansoage  of  the  prleste  and  •  laagnaeB  of  the  people;  a  ntk- 
credandaprofBae,  aleaniedaadaaiiiileaniedlaaga^^  Batit  waaneee— ay 
that  the  prieete  riiould  midflritand  eonetfaJag  of  that  aacnd  and  leaned  laa- 
gvage  In  which  theywvre  to  oilldate,  and  the  study  of  the  LaUn  tamgnage^ 
therafore,  made  from  the  beshmlng  an  easentlal  part  of  antveiaiiy  edncation, 

Itwaanotsowithtfaatflitherof  theOfeekoraf  theHebfewlangiiaga  The 
infalifUe  decrees  of  the  Chnreh  had  pronosnoed  the  Latin  tmndation  of  the 
Bfble»  oommonly  called  the  Lathi  Volgate,  to  ha^e  been  equally  dictated  bj 
Divine  inapixatloD,  and«  therefore,  of  eqfual  authority  with  the  Chreek  and  He- 
brew originals.  The  knowledge  of  those  two  languages,  tiMrafoTB,  not  being 
Indispensably  requisite  to  a  Chnrdunan,  the  study  of  them  did  not  for  a  long 
time  make  a  necesasvy  part  of  the  eomnam  oouiae  of  university  education. 
There  are  some  Spanish  miiversities,  I  am  assured,  In  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that  ooune.  The  fhrst  reform, 
ere  found  the  Gtreek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  tin  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old,  more  favorable  to  their  opinkms  than  tiie  Vulgate  trsnsiation,  whi<di, 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  had  been  ftradaally  aooommodated  to  support 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Churdi.  They  set  themselves,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pose the  many  errors  of  that  translation,  which  ihe  Boman  Oatholic  cleigy 
were  thus  put  under  the  neoesiity  of  defending  or  explaining.  But  this  could 
not  well  be  done  wltlioat  some  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  which 
the  study  was,  therefore,  gradually  introdnoed  into  the  greater  part  of  the  uni- 
vendtiee;  both  of  those  which  embraced,  and  of  tboae  which  rejected,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformatiott.  The  (Sreek  language  was  connected  with  eveoty 
part  of  that  claarfcal  kaming,  wldch,  though  at  first  principally  cultivated  by 
Oatholics  and  Italians,  happened  to  come  into  fashion  nmch  about  the  same 
time  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref ormatloa  were  set  on  foot  In  the  greater  part  of 
miivendties,  therefore,  thait  langnage  was  taught  pravlousto  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy,  and  as  soon  as  the  stodent  had  made  some  i«'ogi^MS  in  the  Latin.  The 
Hebrew  language  having  no  connection  with  oiasrical  learning,  and,  except  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  betngtbe  language  of  not  a  sbigle  book  in  any  esteem,  the 
study  of  it  <M  not  commonly  commenoe  tin  after  that  of  philosephy,  and  when 
the  student  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology. 

Originally  the  first  indimentB^  both  of  tlie  Greek  end  Latin  languages,  wera 
taught  inmiivenities,  and  in  some  univereities  tliey  still  cootinne  to  be  so.  In 
others  it  is  expected  that  the  student  should  have  previously  acquired  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both  of  those  langnages,  of  wliich  the  study  con- 
tlnnesto  make  everywhere  a  very  oonaldeFaUe  part  of  nulversity  edneatlon. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  waa divided  into  three  great  branches:  physics, 
ornatural  philosophy,  ethics,  or  moral  philoaophy,  and  logic  This  general 
division  seems  perfecHy  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  tilings. 

The  great  lAenomena  of  nature,  the  wvoluMons  of  the  heavenly  bodiei^  ' 
eclipses,  comete,  thonder,  Uglitning,  and  other  extraordinary  meteors;  tbe  gen- 
eration, the  life,  growth,  and  diasotatlon  of  plants  and  animals,  are  objects 
which,  as  they  nec^searily  excite  the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  call  forth  the 
curiosity,  of  mankind  to  inquire  Into  their  canaeiL  fluperstition  flat  attempted 
to  satisfy  this  curiostty  by  referring  an  those  wondnfOl  appearances  to  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  gods.  Philosophy  afterwardb  endeavored  to  account  for 
them  from  more  ftunlllar  oaoaes,  or  firam  such  as  mankind  were  better  ao» 
quainted  with  than  the  agency  of  the  gods.  As  those  great  ithenooMna  am  the 
first  ob jeetB  of  hnman  curiosity,  so  the  sdenoe  whieh  pretends  to  explain  tiiem 
nrast  naturally  have  been  tiie  flnt  branch  of  phOosophy  that  waa  cultivated, 
llie  first  phikiMphers,  aooordlnirly,  of  whom  histoiy  has  preserved  any  aoooant^ 
appear  to  have  been  natural  phi losopbenk 
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In  every  age  and  ooantry  of  the  world  men  imut  have  attended  to  the  diar. 
aoton»  dnigna,  and  actlona  of  one  anofeber;  and  many  repataUe  rules  and 
wia^yiwia  for  the  conduct  of  hnman  life  OEUMt  have  been  laid  down  and  approved 
of  by  oonuncn  oonaenl  Aa  soon  as  writing  came  into  fashion,  wise  men,  or 
tiioee  who  fancied  themeetvea  aocb,  would  natorally  endeavor  to  increase  the 
nnmber  of  those  established  and  respeoted  maximH,  and  to  express  their  own 
sense  of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  sometimes  in  the  more 
artificial' form  of  apolognes^liln  what  are  called  the  fables  of  JEsop,  and  some- 
times in  the  more  simple  one  of  apophthegms  or  wise  sayings  Uke  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon,  the  verses  of  Theognis  and  Fhocyllides,  and  some  part  of  the 
works  of  Hesiod.  They  might  oontinne  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time  merely 
to  multiply  the  nnmber  of  those  maxims  of  pmdence  and  moral  ty  without 
even  attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  disttaict  or  methodical  order, 
much  less  to  connect  tiiem  togetiier  by  one  or  more  gisneral  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  dedncible,  like  effects  from  their  natural  causes.  The 
beanty  of  a  vystematical  arrangement  of  different  observations,  connected  l^ 
a  few  common  principles,  was  lint  seen  in  the  mde  essays  of  those  ancient 
times  towards  a  system  of  natural  phUosqphy.  Bometfa  ng  of  the  same  kind 
was  afterwards  attempted  in  morala.  The  mudms  of  common  life  were  ar- 
ranged in  some  methodical  order,  and  connected  together  by  n  few  common 
principlea,  in  the  same  manner  as  tfaey  had  attempted  to  arrange  and  connect 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  sdenoe  which  pretends  to  investigate  and  ex- 
pkdn  those  connecting  principles  is  what  is  properly  called  moral  philosophy. 

Different  anthorB  gave  different  q^stems,  both  of  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. But  the  arguments  by  which  they  supported  those  different  systems,  far 
from  being  always  demonstrations,  were  frequently  at  best  bat  very  slender 
probabilities,  and  sometimes  mere  sophisms,  which  had  no  other  foundation 
but  the  inaconracy  and  ambignity  of  conunon  langnagei  Speculative  qrstems 
have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,'  been  adopted  for  reasons  too  frivolous  to  have 
determfned  the  judgment  at  any  man  of  common-sense  in  a  matter  of  the 
smaUest  pecuniary  interest  Gross  sophistry  has  soaroe  ever  had  any  influence 
upon  the  optaiionsof  manklnri  except  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  speculation, 
and  in  these  it  has  frequentiy  had  the  greatest  The  patrons  of  each  aystem  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  naturally  endeavored  to  expose  the  weakness  of 
the  arguments  adduced  to  support  the  systems  which  were  opposite  to  their 
own.  In  examining  those  arguments  they  were  necjWiarily  led  to  censider  the 
difference  between  a  probable  and  a  demonstrative  argoment^  between  a  falla- 
cious and  a  condnsive  one;  and  logic,  or  the  science  of  the  general  principles 
of  good  and  bad  reasoning^  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  observations  which  a 
scrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occasion  ta  Though  in  its  origin  posterior  both  to 
physics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in  tbe 
'greater  part  oC  tbe  andent  schools  of  philosophy  previously  to  either  of  these 
sciences.  The  student^  it  seems  to  have  been  thought^  ought  tounderstand  well 
the  difference  between  good  and  badreasooing  before  be  was  led  to  reason  upon 
subjects  of  so  great  importance. 

This  ancient  diviakm  of  philosophy  into  three  parts  waa^  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  universities  of  Europe,  changed  for  another  into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philosophy  whatever  was  taught  concerning  the  nature  either 
of  the  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  physkv. 
Those  beings,  hi  whatever  their  essence  might  be  supposed  to  consist,  were 
parts  of  the  great  qrstem  of  the  universe,  and  parts,  too^  productive  of  the 
most  important  effecta  Whatever  hnman  reason  conld  either  condnde  or  con- 
jecture conoeniing  them  made^  as  it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no  doubt  two 
very  important  ones,  of  the  science  which  pretended  to  give  an  acooont  of  the 
origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great  i^ystem  of  the  universe.    But  in  the  univer- 
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sttiesof  Burope,  where  phiJotopliy  was  taqght  only  as  luliiim  v  Usui  to  tbeolQgy, 
ife  was  nataral  to  dwell  kmcer  upon  these  two  chapters  than  upon  any  other  of 
the  adsnoe^  They  were  gradnally  move  and  more  eTteadedi  and  were  divided 
into  many  faiferior  obapteri,  till  at la^t  the  dootrfaie  of  spirits,  of  which  so  little 
csn  be  known,  came  to  take  iq»  as  mnoh  room  in  the  system  of  philosophy  as 
the  doctaioe  of  bodies^  of  which  ao  nraoh  can  be  known.  The  doctrines  oon- 
oeming  those  two  sabjects  were  oooeidered  as  maktnflp  two  distinct  sciences. 
What  are  called  metaphysloB  or  pnwimati<*s  weve  set  in  oppositioii  to  physics, 
,and  were  cnltiTated  not  only  as  the  more  snhUmft,  bat^  for  the  pnrpoees  of  a 
particular  profession,  as  the  more  nsefol  sdence  of  the  twa  The  proper  sob. 
jeot  oC  erperiment  and  obseorvatlon,  a  sabject  in  which  a  careful  attention  i> 
ci^wUe of  maUni^so  many  nsefnl  disooreries^  wasahnost  entirely  neglected. 
The  subject  in  which,  after  a  few  Tary  simple  and  almost  obvUms  truths^  the 
most  careftil  attention  can  discover  nothiuR  hot  ofascQiity  and  uncertainty,  and 
can  consequently  prodnoe  only  subtiltieB  and  sophisms^  was  greatly  cultivated. 

When  thoae  two  seJeneea  had  thus  bsen  set  in  opposition  to  one  anoilier,  the 
comparison  between  them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to  what  was  called 
ontology,  or  the  science  which  treated  of  the  qualitiea  and  attributes  which 
were  common  to  boIJi  the  subjects  of  the  other  two  soienoes.  But  if  subtilties 
and  sophsms  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysics  or  pneumatics  of 
the  schoolB,  they  composed  the  whole  of  this  cobweb  science  of  ontology,  which 
was  likewise  sometimea  called  metaphyticSb 

Wherein  consisted  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  a  man,  considered  not 
only  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  state,  and  of  the 
great  society  of  mankind,  was  the  object  which  the  andent  morsl  philoaopby 
proposed  to  investigate.  In  that  philosophy  the  duties  of  human  life  were 
treated  of  as  subservient  to  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  human  life.  But 
when  moral  as  weU  as  natural  philosophy  came  to  be  tan^^t  only  as  subservi- 
ent  to  theology,  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly  subservient 
to  the  happiness  of  a  life  to  coma  In  the  andent  phflosophy  the  perfection  of 
virtue  was  represented  as  necessarily  productive,  to  the  person  who  possessed 
it,  of  the  most  perfect  happiness  in  this  life.  In  the  modem  philosophy  it  waa 
frequently  represented  generally,  or  rather  as  almost  always  inontisistent  with 
any  degree  of  bappiness  in  tUs  life;  andheaven  was  to  be  eanied  only  by  pen- 
ance and  mortiilcation,  by  the  ansterttjes  and  abasement  of  a  monk,  not  by  the 
liberal,  generous^  and  spirited  oondnct  of  a  man.  Osanistry,  and  an  ascetic 
morality,  made  up  in  most  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  philoaophy  of 
the  schoolsL  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  different  branches  of  plidlos- 
ophy  becsme  in  this  manner  by  far  the  most  corrupted. 

8nch,  therefore,  was  the  common  ooorse  of  philoeophlcal  edncatioQ.  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  universities  in  Burope.  Ijogic  waa  taught  first;  ontology 
came  in  the  second  place;  pneumatology,  oonqirehending  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the  third;  In  the  fourth 
followed  a  debased  system  of  moral  pfaHosophy,  which  was  considered  as  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  doctrines  <^  pneomatology,  with  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  punishments  which,  from  the 
Justice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expected  in  a  life  to  oome;  a  short  and  superfi- 
cial system  of  physics  usually  concluded  the  courseu 

The  aMerationa  which  the  universities  of  Burope  thus  introduced  into  the  an- 
dent couree  of  philosophy  were  all  meant  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
to  render  it  a  more  proper  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology.  But  the  ad- 
ditional quality  of  snbtilty  and  sophistry,  the  ossuiatry  and  the  ascetic  moral- 
ity which  those  alterations  introduced  into  it^  certainly  did  not  render  it  more 
for  the  education  of  gentlemen  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either  to 
improve  the  understanding  or  to  mend  the  heart 
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This  omine  of  phfloiophy  liivli«k«ffll  oooMBiMi  to  be  tangU  in  liie  gntAer 
|»rt  of  the  ludvwiitlM  of  SoMpe^  wUh  noTO  or  Ibb  dOigaioe,  aoeov^ 
constitiitioii  oC  eedi  perHealer  waif mMltj  heppeae  to  i«Bdar  dfligeoee  mofo  or 
lea  neoMMury  to  the  taeohen.  In  loow  of  the  rioheit  mad  beet  endowed  lari- 
▼enitiee  the  tnton  ooBteiit  12ieMMlt«e  with  tewflifaig  a  few  iiaeoniee^ 
and  paroele  of  this  oow'mited  oouwe;  md  orea  tlwie  tiMyoe— ooly  toecii  -vety 
negUgently  end  miperfloielljr. 

The  luipi'oveiaenti  ^gfclch  in  modern  Uatm  ha^olwen  madelB  tevorel  differ- 
ent farancfaee  of  phfioeophy  he^o  not,  the  greater  past  of  liiem,  been  made  Is 
valversltiei,  though  eomB»  no  dodbt,  have.  The  gieiitef  part  ol  anl^enitiee 
have  not  even  been  wvy  ferward  to  adopt  thoee  haprovemeBti  after  tliey  were 
made;  andeeveralof  thoae learned eeoifltiee have  ohoaen to xemain,  for  along 
time,  the  auMtoarieefai  which  exploded  eyetems  and  obeolete  prqfodices  fiooad 
iihelterandproteatlon,  after  they  bad  been  famited  oat  of  every  other  oonier  of 
the  world.  In  general,  the  rksheet  and  beet  endowed  anlveriltlee  have  been 
aloweit  hi  adoptbig  thoeeiBqirovenienti,  aadtbemoetaverM  to  permit  any  eoa- 
fliderable  cbenge  in  liie  estabttriied  plan  of  ednoatlon.  Tlioee  improvemeafei 
were  more  eerily  faitrodoped  iato  eome  of  tfie  poorer  oaiveMltlei,  hi  which  the 
teachen,  depending  opoa  their  repntatton  Cor  the  greater  past  of  tbe^r  eohetat- 
enee,  were  obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  theoorrent  ophitoneof  the  world. 

BntthoaghthepablloeehooleaadmilverrftieB  d  Bnrope  were  origtaally  in- 
tended  only  for  the  education  of  a  partlonlar  profcerion— that  of  CIrarehmen; 
and  though  they  were  not  always  very  dlHgent  la  laetraethic^their  papfh,  even 
in  the  edenoee  which  were  enppoeed  nooeemry  for  that  prctf eeiion,  yet  they 
gradnally  drew  to  theuMdvee  the  ednoatlon  of  afanoetaU  other  peo^partlo- 
olaiiy  of  almoet  all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortana  No  better  metiiod,  it 
ieems,  ooald  be  Cellen  upon  of  ^>endiag,  with  any  adventege,  the  kmg  Interval 
between  Infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  vrhleh  men  begin  to  apply  In  good 
earneet  to  the  real  boffaiem  of  the  worid,  the  boiinem  which  ii  to  employ  them 
daring  the  remainder  of  thefar  daya.  The  greater  part  of  what  ii  tangfat  la 
echook  and  mil  venltlee,  bowever,  doee  not  eeem  to  be  tte  moet  proper  prep- 
aration for  tiiat  boelnem. 

In  Itngiand  It  beeomee  every,  day  more  and  more  the  eortom  to  eend  yooag 
people  to  travel  la  forelga  ooautriee  inanediatelyiqxai  their  leaving  eohod,  and 
vdthoat  eendh^^  them  to  any  aniveralty.  Oar  yonng  people^  It  li  eaid,  gener- 
ally retom home mach  Improved  by  thabr  traveb.  ▲  yoongman,  who  goee 
abroad  at  eeventeen  or  eighteea,  and  retarae  home  at  oae-aad-twenty,  retane 
three  or  fonr  yean  older  than  be  was  when  he  went  abroad;  and  at  that  age  It 
Is  very  difflcalt  not  to  Iniprove  a  good  deal  In  three  or  foar  yean.  In  the 
oouree  of  his  travels  he  geoendly  aoqalres  some  kao^ledge  of  one  or  two  for- 
eign languages;  a  knowledge,  however,  whichiB  seldom  saffldent  to  enable hfan 
either  to  ipeak  or  writethem  with  proprtsty.  In  other  reepeets  he  oomoionly 
retarns  home  more  conceited,  more  anprindpled,  more  dlsdpatod,  and  more 
inoapaUeof  any  serloas  application,  either  to  etody  or  to  boainesB,  than  he 
ooQldweilhavebeooDieinsoriiortatlmehadliellvedathome.  By  travelling 
soTeiy  yooag,  by  speadlag  lathe  moet  frIvokMS  dtalpation  the  aiost  preoioas 
yean  of  his  Uf e,  at  a  dietanee  from  the  iaspeotioa  and  control  of  his  paranti 
and  relations,  every  nsefal  habit  whi6h  the  eariler  parts  of  his  edacotlon  might 
have  had  some  tendency  to  form  In  him,  Instead  of  being  riveted  and  con- 
Urmed,  Is  almost  neoonssrily  weskened  or  efteced.  Nothing  but  the  discredit 
Into  which  the  nniverrfties  are  alknvfaig  themselves  to  fill  ooold  ever  have 
bronght  Into  repote  so  very  absurd  a  praetiee  as  ttiat  of  traTcllIng  at  this 
early  period  of  life.  By  sending  his  son  abroad  a  father  dellvenliimsd^  at 
least  for  some  time,  from  so  disagreeable  an  object  as  thai  of  a  son  tmemplpyed, 
neglected,  and  going  to  rain  before  hfs  eyea 
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COLLBQB  Un  IS  THE  UNIVEBSITT  OF  OZFOBa 

A  traveler,  who  viaits  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  ia  Borpriaed  and  edified  by  the 
apparent  order  and  tranquillitj  that  prevail  in  the  aeata  of  the  Engliah  moaes. 
In  the  moat  celebrated  univeraitiea  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  atudentai 
who  awarm  fh>m  diflbrent  countries,  are  looaely  diaperaed  in  private  lodginga  at 
the  houaea  of  the  buighera :  they  dreaa  according  to  their  fancy  and  fortune ; 
and  in  the  intemperate  quarrela  of  youth  and  wine,  their  awordsj  though  leaa 
fVequontly  than  of  old,  are  aometimee  atained  with  each  other'a  blood.  The  uae 
of  arma  ia  baniahed  from  our  Engliah  univeraitiea ;  the  uniform  habit  of  the 
academiea,  the  aquare  cap  and  bUick  gown,  ia  adapted  to  tlte  civil  and  even 
clerical  profeaaion ;  and  from  the  doctor  in  divinity  to  the  under-graduate,  the 
degreea  of  learning  and  age  are  externally  diatinguialied.  Inatead  of  being 
scattered  in  a  town,  the  atudenta  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  united  in  o(H* 
legea;  their  maintenance  ia  provided  at  their  own  expenae,  or  that  of  the 
Ibundera;  and  the  atated  houra  of  the  hall  and  chapel  repreaent  the  diacipline 
of  a  regular,  and,  aa  it  were,  a  religioua  community.  The  eyea  of  the  traveler 
are  attracted  by  the  aize  or  beau^  of  the  public  ediflcee;  and  the  principal 
oollegea  appear  to  be  ao  many  palacea,  which  a  liberal  nation  haa  erected  and 
endowed  for  tlie  liabitation  of  acience.  My  own  inaxxluction  to  tlie  Univeraity 
of  Oxford  forma  a  new  ere  in  my  life;  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  yeara  I  atill 
remember  my  firat  emoUona  of  aurpriae  and  aatiaiactioD.  In  my  fifteenth  year 
I  felt  myaelf  auddenly  raiaed  flpom  a  boy  to  a  man :  the  peraona,  whom  I  re* 
•pected  aa  my  auperiora  in  age  and  academical  nnk,  entertained  me  with  every 
marie  of  attention  and  civility ;  and  my  vaniiy  was  flattered  by  the  velvet  cap 
and  ailk  gown,  which  diatinguiah  a  gentleman  commoner  from  a  plebeian 
student  A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than  a  schoo>-boy  had  ever  seen, 
was  at  my  own  diapoeal ;  and  I  might  command,  among  the  tredeamen  of  Ox* 
ford,  an  indefinite  and  dangeroua  latitude  of  credit.  A  key  waa  delivered  into 
my  hands,  which  gave  me  the  fi«e  uae  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library ;  my 
apartment  conaiated  of  three  elegant  and  well*ftimiahed  rooma  in  the  new  build* 
fng,  a  stately  pile,  of  Magdalen  College;  and  the  a«iijacent  walksi  had  they  been 
frequented  by  Plato's  diaciples,  might  have  been  compared  to  the  Attic  slwde 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.    Such  was  my  entrance  (April  3^  1762^  into  Oxford. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  /  acknowledge  no  obligation ;  and  she  will  as 
cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son,  as  I  am  willing  to  disckim  her  for  a  mother. 
I  spent  fourteen  montha  at  Magdalen  College ;  they  proved  the  fourteen  months 
the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  lifo :  tiie  reader  will  pronounce  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  scholar;  but  I  can  not  aflbot  to  believe  that  Nature 
had  disqualified  me  for  all  literary  purauits^  The  specious  and  ready  excuse  of 
my  tender  age,  imperfect  preparetioii,  and  hasty  d^iwrture,  may  doubtless  be 
alledged ;  nor  do  Z  wish  to  defraud  auch  excuaes  of  their  proper  weight.  Yet 
in  my  aixteenth  year  I  was  not  devoid  of  opacity  or  application ;  even  my 
childish  reading  had  displayed  an  early  though  blind  propensity  for  books ;  and 
the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a  deep  channel  and  a  dear 
stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  weU-oonstituted  academy,  under  the  gnidanoa 
of  skillful  and  vigilant  professors^  I  sboold  gradually  bava  risen  from  translsK 
tlons  to  originals^  fitim  the  Latin  to  the  Qreek  ciaasic%  from  dead  languages  to 
living  sdenoe :  my  hours  would  have  been  occupied  by  usefii]  and  agreeabla 
studies^  the  wanderings  of  faioy  would  bava  been  restrahied,  and  I  should 
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hare  escaped  the  temptations  of  fdlanesa,  which  finally  precipitated  mj  de- 
parture fix>m  Oxford. 

In  all  the  nniveraitiefl  of  Eorope,  excepthig  onr  own,  the  languages  and 
sciences  are  distributed  among  a  namerous  list  of  eifective  professors:  the  stu- 
dents, according  to  their  taste,  their  calling,  and  their  diligence,  apply  them- 
selves to  tlie  proper  masters ;  and  in  the  annual  repetition  of  public  and  priTate 
lectures,  these  masters  are  assiduously  employed.  Our  curiosity  may  inquire 
what  number  of  professors  has  been  instituted  at  Oxford  7  (for  I  shall  now  con- 
fine myself  to  my  own  university ;)  by  whom  are  they  appointed,  and  what  may  bo 
the  probable  chances  of  merit  or  incapacity  7  how  many  are  stationed  to  the  three 
faculties,  and  how  many  are  left  for  the  liberal  arts  7  what  is  the  form,  and  what 
the  substance  of  their  lessons  7  But  all  these  questions  are  silenced  by  ono 
short  and  singular  answer,  *  That  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  professors  have  for  these  many  years  given  up  altogether  even  the 
pretense  of  teaching.*  Incredible  as  the  fiict  may  appear,  I  must  rest  my  belief 
on  the  positive  and  impartial  evidence  of  a  master  of  moral  and  political  wis- 
dom, who  had  himself  resided  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  assigns  as  the  causa 
of  their  indolence,  that,  instead  of  being  paid  by  voluntary  contributions,  which 
would  urge  them  to  increase  the  number,  and  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  their 
pupils,  the  Oxford  professors  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  stipend, 
without  the  necessity  of  labor,  or  the  apprehension  of  control  It  has  indeed 
been  observed,  nor  is  the  observation  absurd,  that^  excepting  in  experimental 
sciences,  which  demand  a  costly  apparatus  and  a  dextrous  hand,  the  many 
valuable  treatises,  that  have  been  published  on  every  subject  of  learning,  may 
now  supersede  the  ancient  mode  of  oral  instruction.  Were  this  principle  true 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  I  should  only  infer  that  the  offices  and  salaries,  which  are 
become  useless,  ought  without  deky  to  be  abolished.  But  there  still  remains  a 
material  difference  between  a  book  and  a  professor;  the  hour  of  the  lecturer 
enforces  attendance;  attention  is  fixed  by  the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  occa- 
sional questions  of  the  teacher;  the  most  idle  will  carry  somethiDg  away;  and 
the  more  diligent  will  compare  the  instructions,  which  they  have  heard  in  the 
school,  with  the  volumes,  which  they  peruse  in  their  chamber.  Tlie  advice  of 
a  skillful  professor  will  adapt  a  course  of  reading  to  every  mind  and  every  situ- 
ation ;  his  authority  will  discover,  admonish,  and  at  last  chastise  the  negligence 
of  his  disciples;  and  his  vigihint  inquiries  will  ascertain  the  steps  of  their  lite- 
rary progress.  Whatever  science  be  professes  he  may  illustrate  in  a  series  of 
discourses,  composed  in  the  leisure  of  his  doset,  pronounced  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  finally  delivered  to  the  press. 

Our  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  schools  of  science  as  well  as  of  education; 
nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  exempt  firom  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  amply  provided 
with  books,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of  study,  and  that 
some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  manifested  to  the  world.  The  shelves 
of  their  library  gproan  under  the  weight  of  the  Benedictine  folios,  of  the  editioDa 
of  the  fkthers,  and  the  oolleetiofis  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  fix>m 
the  single  abbey  of  St  Germain  des  Prto  at  Paris.  A  composition  of  genius 
must  be  the  oflbpring  of  one  mind ;  but  such  works  of  industry  as  may  be  di- 
vided among  many  hands,  and  must  be  continued  during  many  years,  are  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community.    If  I  inquire  into  the  manufiK^rea 
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of  the  monks  of  Magdalen,  if  I  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  other  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge,  a  silent  blush,  or  a  scornful  frown,  will  be  the  only  reply. 
The  fellows  or  monks  of  my  time  were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed 
the  gifts  of  the  founder:  their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employ* 
ments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till 
they  retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  read- 
ing,  or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolved  tfa^ir  conscience ;  and  the  first 
shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without  yielding  any 
firuits  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gentleman  commoner,  I  was  admitted 
to  the  society  of  the  fellows,  and  fondly  expected  that  some  questions  of  litera- 
ture would  be  the  amusing  and  instnictiye  topics  of  their  discourse.  Their 
conversation  stagnated  in  a  round  of  college  business,  Tory  politics,  personal 
anecdotes,  and  private  scandal :  their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  brisk 
intemperance  of  youth;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  were  not  expressive  of 
the  most  lively  loyalty  for  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Tlie  silence  of  the  Oxford  professors,  which  deprives  the  youth  of  public  in* 
struction,  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  tutors,  as  they  are  styled,  of  the  several 
collegea  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  single  sdenoe,  which  had  satis- 
fled  the  ambition  of  Burman  or  Bernoulli,  they  teach,  or  promise  to  teach, 
either  history  or  mathematics,  or  ancient  literature,  or  moral  philosophy ;  and 
as  it  is  poMible  that  they  may  be  defective  in  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  of 
some  they  will  be  ignorant  They  are  paid,  indeed,  by  private  contributions; 
but  their  appointment  depends  on  the  head  of  the  house:  their  diligence  is 
voluntary,  and  will  consequently  be  languid,  while  the  pupils  themselves,  or 
their  parents,  are  not  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  choice  or  change. 

The  first  tutor  into  whose  hands  I  was  resigned  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
tribe.  ...  As  soon  as  he  had  sounded  the  insuifidaiGy  of  his  disciple  in  school 
learning,  he  proposed  that  we  should  read  every  morning  fiom  ten  to  eleven 
the  comedies  of  Terence.  The  sum  of  my  improvement  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  confined  to  three  or  four  Latin  plays:  and  even  the  study  of  an  ele- 
gant classic,  which  might  have  been  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  theaters,  was  reduced  to  a  dry  and  litersl  interpretation  of  the  author's 
text  During  the  first  weeks  I  constantly  attended  these  lessons  m  my  tutor's 
room ;  but  as  they  appeared  equally  devoid  of  profit  and  pleasure,  I  was  once 
tempted  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  formal  apology.  The  apology  was  accepted 
with  a  smile.  I  repeated  the  offense  with  less  ceremony ;  the  excuse  was  ad- 
mitted with  the  same  indulgence:  the  slighest  motive  of  laziness  or  indisposi- 
tion, the  most  trifling  avocation  at  home  or  abroad,  was  aUowed  as  a  worthy 
impediment;  nor  did  my  tutor  appear  conscious  of  my  absence  or  neglect 
Had  the  hour  of  lecture  been  constantly  flUed,  a  single  hour  was  a  small  portion 
of  my  academic  lesson.  No  plan  of  study  was  recommended  for  my  use ;  no 
exercises  were  prescribed  for  his  inspection ;  and,  at  the  most  precious  season 
of  youth,  whole  days  and  weeks  were  suffered  to  elapse  without  labor  or 
amusement,  without  advice  or  account  I  should  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  of  my  tutor;  his  mild  behavior  had  gained  my  confidence.  I  pre- 
ferred his  society  to  that  of  the  younger  students ;  and  in  our  evening  walks  to 
the  top  of  Heddington  Hill,  we  freely  conversed  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Since 
the  days  of  Pocock  and  Hyde,  oriental  learning  has  always  been  the  pride  of 
Oxford,  and  I  once  expressed  an  inclmation  to  study  Arabia    His  prudence 
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discouraged  tbia  cfaildiflk  &b^;  but  h«  nei^ected  the  fidr  ooouioo  of  direcft- 
ing  the  ardor  of  a  cuiioua  miiML 

After  the  departare  of  [bia  first  tutor]  to  a  oallega  Uviag^  I  ww  traoaferred 
with  his  other  pupila^  to  his  acadesioal  heiri  whoaa  Itoraiy  oharader  did  not 
eommand  the  reapeot  of  the  ooUege.  Dr.  —  well  remeabered  that  he  bad  a 
nUurytoreoeive,andon)yfoiigottbathehadadatytopfrfbnn.  Instead  of  grrid* 
ing  tlie  studies  and  watching>the  bebarior  of  bis  discq>le^  I  was  never  summoned 
to  attend  eTen  the  oeremotty  of  a  lecture ;  and  ezoepting  oae  Tohmtaxy  Tiait  to 
his  roomS)  dnring  the  ei{^  months  of  his  titular  office,  the  tutor  and  pupil  fived 
an  the  sane  college  as  simagers  to  eaoh  other.  The  want  of  experieDoe^  of  ad- 
?ice|  and  of  oocupataoo,  soon  betrayed  me  inlo  some  taqnoprieties  of  ebndud^ 
iU«choeen  company,  late  hours,  and  inconsidente  ezpense^-  My  growfaig  debts 
might  be  secret;  but  say  frequent  abaenoe  was  visible  and  soandaloos;  and  a 
tour  to  Bath,  a  Tiait  into  Buckinghamshhw,  and  four  ezearsioDB  to  London  In 
the  same  winter,  were  oostly  and  dangerous  ftolies.  They  were,  indeed,  with- 
out a  meaning;  as  Without  an  excuseu  The  iricsomeness  of  a  doiatered  li£e 
npeatedly  templed  me  to  wander;  but  my  chief  pleasure  was  that  of  trayel- 
ing;  and  I  waa  too  young  and  bashfhl  to  etgof,  like  a  manly  Oxonian  in  town^ 
the  pleasures  of  London,  in  all  these  exeunions  I  eloped  fhsn  Oxford ;  I  r»> 
tamed  to  college ;  in  a  fow-days  I  eloped  again,  as  if  I  had  been  an  independ^ 
•nt  stranger  in  a  hired  lodgmg;  without  onoe  hearing  the  voioe  of  admonitioii, 
without  onoe  feeling  the  hand  of  oontroL  Yet  my  tfaoe  was  lost,  my  expenses 
were  multiplied,  my  bdmnoraibroad  was  unknown;  fiiUy  as  well  as  viee  should 
have  awakened  the  atteotion  of  my  Boperiors,  and  my  lender  yean  would  have 
Justified  a  more  than  ordhnry  degree  of  restnUnt  and  diso^ittna 

GibboD*a  coBueetiott  with  his  eollege  and  the  aniversity  was  sev- 
ered by  his  'becoming  bewildered  in  the  dangerous  mazes  of  relig- 
ions controversy,*  because,  as  he  alledges, '  our  venerable  mother  waa 
often  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her  own  children.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  statutea  of  the  university,  every  atadent,  before  he  ia 
matriculated,  must  anbacribe  his  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  are  signed  by  more  than  read,  and 
read  by  more  than  believe  them.  My  insufficient  age  excused  me, 
however,  from  the  immediate  performance  of  this  legal  ceremony ; 
and  the  vice-chancellor  directed  me  to  return^  as  soon  as  I  should 
hsve  accomplished  my  fifteenth  year;  reoommending  me,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  the  instruction  of  my  college.  My  eollege  foigot  to 
instruct :  I  forgot  to  return,  and  was  myself  foigotten  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  university.  Without  a  single  lecture,  either  pub* 
lie  or  private,  either  Christian  or  Protestant,  without  any  academical 
subscription,  without  any  Episcopal  confirmation,  I  waa  left  by  the 
dim  light  of  my  catechism  to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  com« 
manion  table,  where  I  waa  admitted,  without  a  question  how  far,  or 
by  what  means,  I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament'  In 
this  condition  of  things  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fiiith,  and  the  gates  of  his  college  were  closed  to  him. 
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L  Wmmr  the  aaoieiit  GoUeg«-«ito  I  ptMod, 

Looked  roimd  once  more  apon  the  well-known  square : 

Change  had  been  hmj  idnoe  I  aaw  it  ]aat| 
Bepladng  crumbled  walk  hj  new  and  fUr; 

The  old  chapel  gone— a  roof  of  statelier  show 

Soand  high'-I  wondered  if  it  aeee  below 
As  pure  heart*wonhip,  eM  oontding  prayer. 

IL  But  though  walls,  diapel,  garden,  all  are  changed^ 
And  throngfa  these  courts  quick  generations  fleet, 

There  are  whom  still  I  see  roimd  table  ranged, 
In  ohapei  snowy-etoled  for  matins  meet ; 

Thoogh  many  ihoea  sinoe  have  oome  and  gone, 

Changeless  in  memory  these  atill  live  on, 
A  Scholar  brotherhood,  high-socded  and  oomplatB 

IIL  From  old  ibnndations  where  the  nation  rears 

Her  darlings,  came  that  flower  of  England*s  youth. 

And  here  in  latest  teens,  or  riper  yean, 
Stood  drinking  in  all  nobleness  and  truth. 

By  streams  of  Isk  *twas  a  Ibrvid  time, 

When  seal  and  yonng  deTotioa  held  their  prime, 
Whereof  not  unreoeptiTe  these  in  sooth. 

IV   The  voice  that  weekly  fWmi  St.  Kary's  spake, 

As  from  the  nnseen  wortd  oraouUur, 
Strong  as  another  Wesley,  to  re-awake 

The  slogglsh  heart  of  England,  near  and  ikr, 
Voice  ao  intense  to  win  men,  or  repel, 
Pierdng  yet  tender,  on  these  spirits  fell, 

Msking  them  other,  higher  than  they  were. 

V.  Foremost  one  stood,  with  forehead  high  and  broad. 
Sculptor  ne'er  molded  grander  dome  of  thought 
Beneath  it,  ^es  dark-lnstered  rolled  end  glowed, 

Deep  wells  of  feeling  where  the  fhll  soul  wrought ; 
Tet  lithe  of  limb,  and  strong  as  shepherd  boy. 
He  roamed  the  wastes  and  drank  the  mountain  Joy, 
To  cool  a  heart  too  cruelly  distianght 

VL  The  voice  that  from  St  ICary'a  thrUled  the  hour. 
He  oould  not  ohooee  but  let  it  in,  though  loath; 

Yet  a  hr  other  voice  with  earlier  power 
Had  touched  his  soul  and  won  his  flrst  heart-troth, 

In  school-days  heard,  not  fer  from  Avon's  stream : 

Ancm  there  dawned  on  him  a  wilder  dream, 
Opening  strsnge  tracts  of  thought  remote  from  both. 

Vn.  All  travail  pangs  of  thought  too  soon  he  knew. 

All  currents  felt,  that  shake  these  anzioua  years. 
Striving  to  walk  to  tender  conscience  true, 

•IaJUie.M»tai*«Jlfiyes«Mftrlf8nb,]87X    p.n^^BL 
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And  bear  his  Ipa^.i^ODOi  Qor  y«x  his  pOQiVf . 
From  these,  slas  I  too  soon  he  moved  apart ; 
fiorroiring'  tJie7  saw  him  go,  with  loyal  heart, 

Saoh  heart- i^  iT^^Bsily  loyea,  but  mora  levereo;. 

Vm.  Away  o'er  tTighJaad  Bens  aad  glena,  ainty 
He  Toamedy  ngoiotng  without  let  or  bound; 

And,  yeaminip  atiU  to  Tsat  Ameiina, 
A  simpler  life,  nfeom  freedom,  aonght,  not  found. 

Now  the  world  liat^nyto  hU  lone  aoolraoBga ; 

Bat  he,  for  all  itt  miseries  and  wrongs 
Bad  no  more,  sleeps  beneath  Italian  ground. 

IX.  Beside  IM  sider  scholar  one  there  stood. 

On  Sunday  monnngs  'mid  the  band  wUte-stoled, 
As  de^  of  tboni^  bofe  ohastened  none  of  mood, 

Devont,  afK&otionate,  and  hnmble-sooled. 
There,  as  he  stood  in  ehapel,  week  by  week. 
Lines  of  deep  feeling  furrowed  down  his  cheek 
Lent  him,  eren  tiien,  sn  sspect  strangely  old. 

Z.  Not  iVom  the  grsst  fiymdadons  of  the  land, 
But  from  s  wise  end  learned  ftther*s  roof, 
ffis  plaoe  he  won  amid  that  sehokr  band, 

Wb^vs  fineat  gifts  of  aund  wer^pnt  to  proof ; 
And  if  some  thingsi  he  miaaed  "If  hieh  greet  sdhoels  teaeh. 
More  predous  traits  he  kept,  beyond  their  reaoh,— 
8hy  traits  that  rougher  world  had  aeaied  alooH 

XL  Him  eaiiy  proplnt  souls  ef  Orid 

A  boy-oompank>n  to  thair  eonTeise  divw^. 
And  yet  his  ttkoqgh^  was  free,  snd  pondered  weD 

All  sides  of  eadh,  snd  gSTS  to  eaoh  its  dae» 
O  pun  wise  heart,  and  guileless  ss  a^  child  t 
In  thee,  all  jarring  diBOords  reoonoiled,    ■ 
Knowledge  snd  leTsrenoe  undivided  grew. 

ZIL  Ah  me  r  we  dreamea  it  had  been  his  to  lead 

The  werid  b^  power  of  daep^-pondesed  books^ 
And  lurea  nah  mod  haatj  sge  to  heed 

Qld  truths  set  fi»th  with  fresh  and  winaome  looka ; 
But  he  those  heif^iCs  Jbrsook  for  the  low  vale 
And  sober  ahadeS)  where  dwells  misfortune  pale. 
And  Bonow  pines  in  unremembersd  nooka. 

Zin.  Where'er  a  lone  one  lay  and  had  no  friend, 

A  aoa  of  oonsolat^on  thera  wi|i  he ; 
And  all  lUelonig  there  was  no  pain  to  tend, 

No  grief  to  solaoe,  bi^t  hia  heart  .was  ^ree  ; 
And  then,  his  years  of  pa^tonl  aerriea  djoae. 
And  hia  long  snfTering  meekly  borne,  he  won 

A  grsve  of  peaoo  bgr  Sm^a^d's  southem  sea. 

Ziy.  More  then  sll  sxgnments  ip  deep  books  stored, 
Thsn  any  preachei'a  penetrative  tone, 
Mora  than  a|l  ousLq  by  x^pt  poet  powed,      ^^ 
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To  have  sen  tliy  lll^  thy  tamvftmtoluvr^  known, 
Wm  witMM  ftr  thy  Lor«--tluit  tkM  «•  be 
Humble,  md  tme,  «id  loviog,  Mite  to  thea 

Tlui  was  wUh  ttvl^f  Ibi^  wd  tkleiloM, 

XV.  Mr.bdmd«Ml%dl,iliasbiiloretaM7BdeB^ 
lahoHtor  «f  *  kigli  poetio  MBii, 
Another,  la  the  brighl  bloom  of  nfaMleeii, 

Freeh  tmm.  the  pieaeent  flelde  of  Xton  oeme; 
Whatever  of  beeMtiM  or  peek  euiff, 
Or  Bteteenaa  sttaied,  roimd  hie  memoiy  ohm^ ; 
1 1^  ehene  lesplewleBt  hdghte  ef  ftme. 


ZYL  With  ftienaiflrovid  the  beard,  BO  wtteoftM, 
To  wing  the  Jeet,  the  epaiUing  tde  to  tett; 

TetofttimeeliateiitDgiaSt.  XaiT^a  ehiine, 
ProfiNiBder  neoda  upon  Ma  epbik  Ml : 

We  heeid  him  thee,  BBglaad  hae  he«d  lite  flfatoei 

Uphold  the  ftUen^  make  the  gnl^y  wtnee, 
And  the  hnahed  SeoMte  have  coniboeed  the  apelli 

XVn.  There  toe  wie  one,  broed>biwwed,  with  epea  fteoi 
And  frame  Ibr  toil  eompaotedr-him  with  piide 
A  Bchool  of  Devon  fl^^om  a  ruai  phMe 

Had  aettb  to  alHul  theee  choeen  onea  bealde ; 
From  eidldheod  mined  aK  haidneaa  to  endniei 
To  love  Ae  tUnge  thii  aoble  are,  Mdpiue, 
And  think  ami  d»  the  trads  whato^er  belMi. 

XVUL  Wlthatreqgthtftrbher^^aatheetrengliiof  tea/ 
To  oeeaeleee  toa  he  gbt  him  lyiilht  ami  digr ; 

A  native  kinf  ami  vcder  anong  mea, 
Plowman  er  Piemler,  bom  to  bear  trae  ewij ; 

Small  or  gieat d«l7  never  knowmto  eblil^ 

He  beanded  joyeoaly  to  iimm^et  wwfc, 
Leaa  baoyant  ethere  torn  to  ipeit  and  pUQ^. 

ZIX.  Cemee  brightly  heok  one  day— lie  bad  peiftumed 

Within  the  Sehoola  eome  more  then  loolted4br  ftat, 
And  ftienda  ami  brother  eoholari  round  hhn  awaimed 

To  give  tjhe  diQr  to  ^adneaa  thek  wee  BMet : 
Forth  to  the  telda  ire  ftred,    aaMng  the  young 
Green  leavea  imd  gnae,  hie  fangh.  the  tondeat  nmg; 
Beyond  the  roet  iUa  boond  flew  ftr  and  fleet 

XX.  An  afternoon  e^er  Shetovet'e  bree^beatli 

We  miq^  tlueogh  boah  and  brake  inadnel  with  apriog, 

The  venial  dream^fighto  o'er  the  pbine  beneath 
TMled,  oeerhettd  the  ekytarim  eaivoUog  ; 

Then  itome  throogh  evenin^ahedewed  flelda  we  went, 

And  filled  onrCottege  rooma  with  1 
Pure  joya,  ^ 


XXL  And  thottiraat there  theft dny, my  eerfieetffiend 
In  Oxfind.1  aharer  of  that  joy  the  ^i^bile  1 
Ah  me,  with  what  del^htaome  aomoilee  bknd; 
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*Tli7  pale  ealm  ftoe,  thy  ttniigQlj-MoU^Bg  smile  */ 
What  lioan  eome  Im^  when,  padng  College  walks. 
New  knowledge  dawoed  on  os^  or  ftiaadly  telks. 

Inserted,  long  id|^k]iof»  would  begaila. 

XUL  What  stroUs  tfaroagh  meadows  mown  of  ftignnt  ksy. 
On  summer  evenings  by  smooth  Cherwell  stresm. 
When  Homei's  song,  or  chant  ftom  Shelley's  kqr. 

Added  new  splendor  to  the  sunset  f^esm : 
Or  how,  on  calm  of  Bonday  sllsmoon, 
Keble*s  Ww  sweet  vdoe  to  devout  ***-iWMw>i>^ 
And  hesTenwsid  muan|^  woold  the  hoois  ledaem. 

XZin.  But  when  on  orimson  cneper  o^erthe  well 
Autumn  lus  linger  beantiflilly  impressed. 
And  came,  the  third  time,  al  Octobei's  call. 
Cheerily  trooping  to  their  rooms  the  rest. 
Filling  them  with  glad  mestlng*  and  yonng  glee. 
His  room  slone  wss  empty— henceforth  we 
Bj  his  sweet  ibllowship  no  more  were  blest. 

ZXIV.  Too  soon,  too  qnibkly  from  our  kmging  sight. 
Fading  be  passed,  and  left  ns  to  deplore 
From  sll  our  Ozfbcd  day  a  lovely  light 

Gone,  which  no  after  morning  eoold  restote. 
Through  his  own  meadows  Cherwell  smi  wound  on. 
And  Thames  by  Eton  fields  as  glorious  shone— 
He  who  so  loved  them  would  come  back  no  move. 

XZV.  Among  that  sdiokf  band  the  youngest  p^ 

In  hall  and  chapel  side  by  ride  were  seen. 

Each  of  high  hopea  and  noble  promise  heir. 

But  fiff  in  thought  ap«rtp-ft  worid  between. 
The  one  wide-wdoonied  for  a  lhther*S  fiune. 
Entered  with  free  bold  step  that  seemed  to  daim 
Fame  for  himself,  nor  on  another  lean. 

ZZVL  Bo  fhn  of  power,  yet  blithe  and  debonair, 

Ballyhig  his  friend,  with  pleassnt  banter  gi^. 
Or  half  a-dieam  chanting  with  Jaunty  air 

Great  words  of  G«the,  oatdi  of  BerangsF— 
We  seethe  bsnter spaikle  in  hia  prose, 
But  knew  not  then  the  undertone  that  ilows, 
Bo  calmly  sad,  through  all  his  stately  lay. 

XXYII.  The  other  of  an  ancient  name,  ent  dear 

To  Border  Hills,  though  thence  too  long  exOed, 
In  lore  of  Hellas  scholar  without  peer, 

Beared  in  gray  halls  on  hanks  of  Bevera  i^ed: 
Beserved  he  was,  of  few  words  snd  dow  speech, 
But  dwelt  stnmge  power,  that  beyond  words  could  luaeb, 
In  that  sweet  ftoe  by  no  lude  tfaoaf^  defiled. 

XXV in.  Oft  at  the  hour  when  round  the  board  si  wine, 

Friends  met,  and  others'  talk  flowed  Ibst  and  flaa. 
His  listening  silence  and  gimve  look  benign 
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More  than  all  ftpeebh  made  aweet  aodety. 
Bat  when  the  rowers,  on  their  rlvali  gaininip, 
Oloee  on  the  goal  benti  every  ainew  atraininf- 

Then  who  more  stoat,  more  resolate  than  he  t 

ZXIX.  With  that  dear  memorj  eome  bade  moat  of  all 

Calm  daya  in  Holy  Week  together  spent ; 
Then  biightneaa  of  the  Easter  Festival 

0*er  all  things  streaming,  aa  a4leld  we  went 
Up  Hinokaey  vale,  where  gleamed  the  young  primnMea, 
And  hi^py  children  gathered  them  in  posiea. 

Of  that  glad  seaaon  meet  aooompaniment. 

XXX.  Of  that  bright  hand  already  nwre  than  half 

Have  passed  beyond  earth^s  longiDg  and  regret; 
The  remnant,  for  grave  fliought  and  pleasant  langh. 

Can  meet  no  longer  aa  of  old  they  met : 
Tet,  O  pare  aonls  I  there  are  who  still  retain 
Deep  in  their  hearts  the  high  ideal  stndn 

They  heard  with  yon,  and  never  can  foiget 
«  •  « 

XXXIL  Since  then,  thro^gh  all  the  jars  of  VLh^s  roatine. 

All  that  down-drags  the  spirit'a  loftier  mood, 
I  have  been  aoothed  by  fellowahip  serene 

Of  single  seals  with  heaven*a  own  light  endoed. 
Bat  look  w1iere*er  I  may— before,  behind — 
I  have  not  fbnnd,  nor  now  expect  to  find, 

Another  each  high-hearted  brotherhood. 


ASVAXTAim  or  XNGUBa  TJNivBBsrrixs. — J)r,  Fart's  SipUdl  Semum,  180QL 
This,  I  am  nware,  is  not  precisely  the  Attest  opportunity  for  me  to  enter  into  a 
formal  defense  of  them  (the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford),  or  to  expati- 
ate upon  their  pecnliar  and  indisputable  advantagea,'  upon  those  powerftil  oorrect- 
ivea  of  dngularity  and  frowardneea  which  are  found  in  the  aittiitioa  of  mind 
against  mind  on  a  spot  where  different  classes  live  together  under  a  system  of 
general  discipline,— upon  the  force  of  established  rules  in  producing  eufy  habits 
of  regularity  and  decorum,— upon  the  strong  though  easy  yoke  that  is  thrown 
over  the  impetuosity  of  youth,— upon  the  salutary  influence  among  well  im- 
pressed and  well  disposed  young  men,  of  that  ^fi«XMri«  (^out^ful  comndtship) 
which  ia  so  beantifolly  deacribed,  and  so  ftequently  extolled  by  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity,— upon  the  propensity  of  the  heart  unassailed  by  care  and  rnitdnted  by 
selflshnesa,  to  form  the  beat  fiiendshipa  fW>m  the  best  motivea, — upon  the  gener- 
ous sense  of  shame  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened  equals,  observing  the 
conduct  of  equals,  and  cultivating  honor,  not  as  a  showy  and  aitifldsl  ihshion,  but 
aa  a  natural  aentiment,  and  even  an  indispensable  duty,— upon  the  goodly  eflbcta 
that  are  wrought  on  the  temper  as  well  as  taate,  by  the  daily  and  hourly  view  of  ed- 
iflcea,  agreeable  ftom  oonvenience,  or  striking  from  magnifioenoe,  or  venerable  from 
antiquity,  upon  the  deaire  wUch  pieturea,  ststuea,  inaeriptions,  publle  harsngoea, 
and  other  local  drcnmstances,  may  exdte  in  men  of  vivid  conceptions  and  glowing 
ambition,  not  merely  to  admire  but  to  perpetuate  and  to  share  in  the  celebrity  of 
places  adorned  through  many  successive  ages  by  many  bright  luminaries  of  the 
schools,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate,— upon  the  tendency  of  well-regulated 
amusements,  and  well  directed  studies,  to  plant  within  our  boeoma  those  attach- 
ments to  the  seat  of  our  education,  which  may  afterward  expand  into  the  love  of  our 
country,— upon  the  facility  of  access  to  well  stored  libnuries,— upon  the  efficacy 
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of  oral  instroctioD,  jadicioiislj  aiid  dUigently  cemmvniabtecl, — apoo  tiie  oompo- 
titioDS  that  will  ariae  among  &wiiber%  whose  jndgBietita  on  ttie  qnaliflcatioDa 
of  each  other  are  too  frequent  to  be  ekided,  too  impartial  to  be  reaiated,  and 
too  weighty  to  be  alighted,— npon  the  institution  of  prizea  for  compooations  to 
be  recited  in  the  Halls  of  College^  or  the  Theatres  of  the  UniTecsitieBr-iipoa 
the  distribution  of  literary  diatinctioQa  in  seasons  of  general  examination,— or, 
upon  the  conneotion  of  other  academkal  reward%  lucrative  or  honorary,  witli 
moral  and  mtellectual  eKcetlenoec  Waring^  therefore,  all  wmA  pertinent  and 
interesting  topicSi  I  would  only  request  that  the  useftUness  of  these  seminaries^ 
like  that  of  erery  human  histttution,  may  be  judged  by  their  ftvuts. 

Dr.  Parr  qaotes  passages  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  to  support  bis  {aromble  eslimale  of  Si^Iiah 
University  Education.     Dr  Johnson  in  the  Idler  (No.  21),  says: 

The  number  of  learned  persons  ta  these  celebrated  seats  is  still  consideraUe; 
and  more  cooTeniences  and  opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them  than  in 
any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one  powerful  inoentiTe  to  learning — I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  i^oe.  This  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  duty,  which  every  youth 
of  quick  sensibOity  and  iogenuoos  disposition  creates  lo  hhnself,  by  reflecting 
that  he  is  placed  under  those  venerable  walls  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Ham- 
mond, a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pursued  the  same  course  of  science,  and 
fltmi  whenoe  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated  heights  of  literary  fiune.  This 
is  that  incitement,  which  TuUy,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  experienced 
at  AtbenSk  when  be  contemplated  the  portico  where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  lau- 
rel-groves where  Plato  disputed.  But  there  are  other  cirfumstattoes,  and  of  the 
highest  nnportance,  which  make  our  colleges  superior  to  all  places  of  educa- 
tion. These  institutions^  though  somewhat  (alien  from  their  primary  simplicity, 
are  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral  conduct  of  their  youths ; 
and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion 
is  no  where  more  strongly  inculcated. 

Sir  William  Jones  in  an  oration  intended  to  have  been  q[>okeQ 
in  Oxford*  July  9,  1773,  says : 

Tbem  is  no  btmneh  of  literature^  there  is  no  liberal  art,  no  snbfime  ar  useAil 
science  whk)h  mi^  not  here  be  learned  to  perfection.  All  nature  lies  open  to 
oar  inspectioD.  The  surprising  fobric  of  this  Tisible  world  has  been  exfiahied 
to  us,  not  by  ooi^ectures  or  opinionSt  but  by  demonstration ;  the  works  of 
poet8»  critics,  rhetoricians^  historians,  philosophers,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages^  are  here  made  accessible  and  fomiliar  to  the  students  of 
every  class,  in  whwe  minds  they  are  preserved  as  in  a  curious  reposttoty, 
whence  they  may  at  any  time  be  extracted  for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the 
human  species. 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  implied  aspersion 

of  Bishop  Warborton  in  contrasting  his  own  self-education  with  his 

(Dr.  L^s)  opportanities  of  academical  cnltnre,  eonfessea : — that 

Be  had  been  educated  fai  the  University  of  Oxford ;  he  bad  einoyed  aA  the 
advantages^  both  poblm  and  private^  which  that  fomoos  seat  of  leaminff  so 
largely  afibrds;  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  that  illmtrious  sode^,  m  a 
well  regulated  coarBo  of  discipline  and  studies^  and  in  the  agreeable  and  im- 
proving commerce  of  gentlemen  and  sdiolars;  in  a  sode^  where  emnUtion 
without  envT,  ambition  without  jealousy,  contention  without  animosity,  incited 
industry  and  awakened  genius;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge^  and  a 
genuine  freedom  of  thought  was  raisec^  encouraged,  and  pushed  foiward,  by 
example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority ;  that  he  had  breathed  there  the 
same  atmoqihera  winch  the  Hookers^  the  Ghfllingworths^  and  the  Lodcas  had 
breathed  before. 
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BOBEBT  LOW& 
BoBSRT  Lows  was  bohi  in  BiDglmm  in  1811,  and  educated  at 
Winchester,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  high  honors  in  1833 ;  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Magdalen  in 
1835,  and  became  tutor  at  Oxford.  After  being  called  to  the  Bar, 
by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1842,  he  practiced  law  in  Aos- 
tralia,  where  he  sat  in  the  council  of  that  colony  from  1843  till 
1850,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  1852  be  became  joint 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1852  to  1855 ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Boatd  of  Trade  and  Paymaster  General  in  1855,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Education  Board  from  1850  to  1864.  He 
was  elected  member  from  Kidderminster  in  1852  and  for  Calme  in 
1859.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Gladstone 
in  1868.  He  was  the  author,  or  at  least  the  main  advocate,  of  the 
policy  of  paying  out  the  appropriations  for  primary  education  ac- 
cording to  results  in  teaching  the  elementary  branches,  ascertained 
by  the  examination  of  the  schools  by  authorized  inspectors.  In 
Parliament,  and  with  his  pen,  be  ranks  with  the  advocates  of  a 
modem  curriculum. 

XSLASUaCikh  £DCWAT10N  .• 
It  seetBS  to  me,  if  one  can  fbrm  an  abstract  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  tsnght, 
that  it  is  to  teaeh  a  person  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  discipline  bis  mind.  Bat  as  the  period  daring  whieh  edacation  Can  be 
commanicated  is  veiy  short,  we  must  qualify  that  view,  I  think,  by  saying  that 
the  business  of  edacation  is  to  teach  persons  as  mach  of  that  whieh  it  is  Im- 
portant they  shocdd  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a  limited  time,  and  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in  so  domg  6are 
should  be  taken  to  discipline  the  mind  of  the  papil  aa  far  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I  oonoeiTe  to  be  the  object  of  edoeatioa.  Well,  that  being  so,  yon  see  a 
question  arises  of  veiy  great  difficulty — What  is  it  mostimpoitant  that  peraons 
should  know?— end  tiU  weTan  answer  that  question,  we  ciin  not  satisflkctorily 
solve  the  question  which  I  am  now  propoiing  to  consider— Wliat  is  the  educa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  gl^en  to  the  middle  and  ni^r  classes  of  this  oountty  ? 
We  mUat  Inireat  for  ourselves  a  sort  of  new  sdenoe— a  science  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  ponderation,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — in  which  we  Shall  put  into 
the  scales  all  the  different  obfeds  of  human  knowledge,  sod  deelde  upon  their 
relative  importance.  AH  knowledge  is  Taluable,  and  there  is  nothing  that  it  Is 
not  worth  wfaUe  to  know ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  relative  importance— ttot  of 
decrying  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and  puffing  that— but  of 
taking  as  fiu*  as  posaible  the  whole  scale  of  kaman  knowledge,  and  deciding 
what  shouM  have  priority,  which  shoidd  be  taught  flrat,  and  to  whteh  our  at- 
tentton  should  be  most  urgently  directed.  Hist  is  a  problem,  yOu  will  allow, 
of  SBost  enormous  difficulty.    I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 

*  Primarjf  and  CUusutU  EdwUiam:  An  Addraa  at  Edinboifli,  Novwiiber  1, 1887.    By  St 
Hon.  Robert  Loira,  M.  P. 
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which  may  assist  us  in  solving  it  I  thinlc  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  hear 
me  that  as  we  live  in  a  aniverse  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  words.  The  first  few 
months  and  the  first  few  years  of  a  chiki*s  existence  are  employed,  in  learning 
both,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  making  itaelC  acquainted  with  the  world  than 
with  the  knowledge  of  huiguage.  What  is  ttie  order  of  Nature?  Nature  be- 
gbs  with  the  knowledge  of  things — then  with  their  names.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  know  what  a  thing  is,  than  what  it  is  called.  To  take  an  easy  illustra- 
tion, it  is  more  important  to  know  where  the  liver  is  situated,  and  what  are  the 
principles  which  affect  its  healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called  jecwr  in 
Latin  or  1^  in  Greek.  I  go  a  little  farther.  Where  there  is  a  questkm  be> 
tween  true  and  felse,  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  is  true  than  what  is 
false.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of  England  than  the  mytholo- 
gies of  Greece  and  Rome.  I  think  it  more  important  that  we  should  know 
those  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  soda) 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we  should  know  all  the  lives  and  loves  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempriere*s  dictionary.  And 
yet,  according  to  my  experience— I  hope  things  are  better  managed  now— we 
used  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  schools.  The  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  and  dismissed  in  a  very  abort 
time ;  the  other  was  every  day's  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed 
out  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  hi  the  name  or  history  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  was  fol* 
lowed  by  a  form  and  degree  of  punishment  whioh  I  never  remember  being 
bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to 
think,  as  we  can  not  teach  people  every  thing,  it  is  more  important  that  wt 
should  teach  them  practical  things  than  speculative  things.  There  must  be 
speculation,  and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  we 
should  rather  lean  to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I  think  it  more  import 
tant  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principles  of  Aristotle's  logic^  and 
that  the  moods  of  a  qrlli^ism  are  not  so  important  as  the  rule  of  tliree,  prsc- 
tioe^  and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in  the  matter,  we  should  leaa 
to  the  practical  side.  One  more  rule  I  will  venture  to  submit— they  are  four 
in  all — ^if  we  must  choose  in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  important  to  as 
than  the  past  Institutions,  communities,  kingdoms,  countries,  with  which  wt 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  important  than  institutions,  kingdoms, 
and  countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  for  upwards  of  2,000  yean.  I  will 
pursue  this  topic  no  fiirther. 

Having  made  these  general  observatioDS  as  my  little  contribution  towards 
the  new  science  of  ponderation  or  measurement  which  I  am  anxious  to  found, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I  will  proceed, 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  how  fer  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  corresponds  with  this  idea.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  may  say  the 
principal  subjects  of  education— I  don't  say  in  Scotch  Universities,  ibr  you  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  in  England,  though  even  in  your  univereities  not 
quite  sufficiently  so— in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytkiBl  mathematics,  and 
what  are  called  the  learned  languages — ^viz.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admirable  study,  and  are  calco* 
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lated  to  train  the  mind  to  itrict  habits  of  reasoning,  and  habits  of  dose  and 
sustained  attention.  But  these  are  the  qmthetical,  not  the  analytical  roathe- 
maticB.  Consider  to  what  this  form  of  study  trains  a  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analytically.  He  t^es  his  conclusion  for  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way 
of  reasoning.  The  best  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  upon  principles  and  facts 
and  flee  what  conclusion  they  give  you,  and  not  to  begin  with  a  conclusion  and 
see  what  principles  or  fiicts  you  may  bo  able  to  pick  up  in  order  to  support  it. 
Then  any  one  who  lias  gone  through  this  training;  knows  that  you  go  by  steps. 
One  understands  step  by  stop,  but  the  whole  very  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  landed  in  a  conclusion  without  knowmg  how.  We  see  each 
stop  we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  how  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  This  is 
a  system  in  one  sense  too  easy,  because  each  step  is  easy ;  and  in  the  other  it 
is  too  difficult,  because  it  is  an  immense  strain  on  the  mmd  to  grasp  the  whole 
effect  of  what  is  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  perhaps  the  most 
useful  lesson  a  man  can  learn  is  the  esUmation  of  probabilities  and  silting  of 
evidence.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded  from  mathematics,  which  deal  purely 
with  necessary  trutli.  Therefore,  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  than  your  own  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  a  mind  formed  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  the  extreme  of  credulity  and  scep- 
ticism, and  is  little  trained  to  take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  the  possibilities  affecting  our  daily  life,  upon  which,  &r  more 
than  upon  abstract  reasoning,  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I  may  here 
mention  in  illustration  what  was  said  by  a  great  judge  of  men  and  ability — ^Na- 
poleon Buonaparte.  He  took  for  one  of  his  ministers  La  Place— one  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  and  he  said  of  him — "  Ho  was 
a  geometer  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  whose  only  idea  of  transacting  the  business 
of  his  department  was  with  reference  to  the  differential  and  integral  calculus." 
Now,  I  pass  on  to  the  other  study  that  is  the  principal  oocupation  of  our 
youth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  history, 
science,  geography,  and  mythology  connected  with  them — the  principal  study 
being  language,  and  the  rest  only  accessories  to  it  Now,  it  strikes  one,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  rather  a  narrow  view  of  education  that  it  should  be  devoted 
mainly — I  had  almost  said  exclusively — ^to  the  acquisition  of  any  language 
whatever.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought^  and  when  thought  and  knowl* 
edge  are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  the  means  of  conveying  it.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  substituted  for  it — it  is  not  its  equivalent.  It  pre-supposes  knowledge  of 
things,  and  is  only  usefiil  where  that  knowledge  is  atteined  for  the  purpose^ 
namely,  of  communicatmg  it.  I  will  venture  to  read  a  few  Imes  firom  Pope  in 
illustration  of  what  I  say;  I  should  only  weaken  the  thought  If  I  attempted  to 
state  the  effect  of  them.  They  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
you  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  m  the  most  vigorous  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  and  yet  they  may  remain  utterly 
uncaredfor: — 

IKpo*  naa  fton  bettls  by  words  b  knomi, 

Woidt  V  iMui's  proTioec ;  words  wo  tooeh  akwe, 

Wbon  reason  doobtful,  like  the  SamiaQ  leltor, 

VoinU  him  two  ways,  tho  nartowar  is  tha  battar. 

Plaoad  at  tiia  door  of  learning  yootb  to  fuida, 

Wa  oarar  suftr  it  to  stand  too  wide, 
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To  Mk,  to  gtMii,  to  know,  m  llMy  tamamaot, 
Am  tmof  opMa  Uw  quick  iiiffiBfi  of  miit^ 
Wo  ply  tko  BMiDory,  wo  lood  Um  bmio. 
Bind  rebd  wit,  and  doubte  ebnin  on  chain, 
Ooolloo  tbO  tboogfat,  to  oxeicifc  Oio  brwdi. 
And  keep  tlioa  ia  Ibo  pdo  or  woidi  fiR  dnih. 

I  think  it  is  a  poor  and  imperfbct  conception  of  edncatioB  Hiat  BhooM  limit  it 
to  the  learning  of  any  langoagea  wliaterer ;  but  surely  if  we  are  to  make  lan- 
guage the  whole  or  a  part  of  education,  it  should  be  the  language  whidi  we  are 
most  concerned  with ;  and  1  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  my  science  of 
ponderation  I  think  English  has  a  prior  daim  over  Latin  «id  Greek.  I  do  not 
disparage  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  melancholy  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young  men  are  brought  up.  Latin 
is,  of  course,  of  great  use.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  great  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  hi  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsowIierBi 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modem 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  veiy  great  importance.  But  we  must 
remember  that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literature — the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  I  mean — ^knew  no  language  but  their  own.  The  Ro- 
mans knew  just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  their  literature  is  mferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  them 
who  knew  one  hmguage.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  learning  these  lan- 
guages. Learning  the  language  is  a  Joke  compared  with  leammg  the  grammar. 
The  grammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit,  Heine,  who  said — "  How  fortunate  the  Romans  were  that  they  had  not  to 
learn  the  Lathi  grammar,  because  if  they  had  done  so  they  never  would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  world.**  Montaigne,  300  yean  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  leammg  the  language  colloquially,  **  without 
a  lash,  without  a  tear,**  he  became  able  to  speak  It  by  being  talked  to  in  Latin. 
Bnt  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Because  it  is  said  ''you  must  disci- 
pline the  mind,"  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammar8» 
which  he  is  forced  to  leam  by  heart,  and  eveiy  qrllable  of  which  he  forgets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  yean  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  worship  of  inu- 
tility in  this  matter;  it  seems  to  be  considered  veiy  line  to  leam  something 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  good^ 
Tin  InngnfOi,  ospooiolly  tko  daod, 

Tho  letaaoM.  MpoeioHy  tho  obiriw 
Tko  Brti,  ot  ImH  oI  Midi  oa  oooM  ko  loM 

To  bo  tho  SMii  tNMio  ftom  eoMMMa  SM.    ^ 

It  is  an  idea  that  a  thing  oan  not  be  good  disdpiine  for  the  mind  unles  it  be 
something  that  is  utterly  useless  in  ftitare  lift.  Now,  I  do  not  think  sol  Then 
is  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderM  felksi^  of  ezpresrioii ;  bot 
what  is  more  beautifbl,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  taste  better  than  to  study 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  found  in  M.  Prevost  Paradol,  Samte  Beuve^ 
and  other  French  writera?  Ihere  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  English 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in  these  things  he  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  better  subject  than  French  prose.  The  discipKne  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  goes  to  Paris  he  will  be 
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able  to  go  to  a  hotel  lad  mtke  known  his  wants  without  becoming  a  hmghing- 
atock  to  everybody;  but  this  would  bo  too  uaeAil,  and  therefore  this  must  be 
put  aside  for  some  discipline  in  the  Greek  language,  which  he  is  sure  to  forget 
before  he  is  thirty.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  them  a  race  of  sophists,  poetasters,  and  schoolmasters,  we  are 
going  about  It  in  the  right  way ;  but  for  the  business  of  life  we  have  a  little  too 
iDUoh  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  very  different  system.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  untie  knots  that  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
on  a  set  of  general  prmclple»--if  it  had  been  laid  dovm  l^  tlVe  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominathre  should  idways  agree  with  tiie  verb,  and  a  verb 
should  always  govern  the  accusative^and  language  had  been  made  like  Euclid 
-—every  one  of  these  rules  whkih  had  been  tied  we  oould  untie^  and  a  language 
having  been  put  togietber  in  that  way  we  could  analyae  it  into  rules.  But,  gen« 
tlemen,  language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — ^like 
a  tree  or  a  plant ;  it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore^  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  oome  to  re- 
flect, you  will  find  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
life  have  been  made  miserable  1:^  studying  rules^  whose  exceptions  are  often  aa 
numerous  as  their  illustrations^  and  of  whidi  you  never  know  whether  they 
api^  or  not 

Latin  Vert^cation* 
There  is  another  thing  I  enter  ray  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  verses. 
I  do  not  think  the  histoiy  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  be  to  make  as  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profitable  of  the  littie  talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
bling verses,  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  x» 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
tern  different  authors,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  verses  I  could  not  construe  my- 
aelC  This  of  course  gives  a  roost  unfiar  predominenoe  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  how  to  use  a  gradus.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  life.  It  must  be  taught  ear^  if  at  all.  I  have 
known  men  of  high  dassical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honora  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knadc  of  stringing  words  together,  oalled  doing  Latin 
verses.  There  is  a  movement  goingon  against  the  system,  and  I  hope  we  shaU 
get  rid  of  it  Another  absurd  thing  is  thia--I  think  that  a  man  knows  a  Ian* 
guage  when  he  can  read  wi^  fineDcy  and  esse  a  good,  plain,  straightforward 
author,  who  writes  c^pammaUcaUy  and  sensibly.  This  amy  veiy  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that-^ 
that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  is  to  take  a  plaoe  that  is  hopeless^ 
oormpt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleepy  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  Kne,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  everybody  who  has  nad  at  these  plaoea,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
their  idea  of  how  they  ooght  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  JBschylus 
oame  to  life  again  be  would  be  easS^  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses;  and 
as  for  Homer,  I  am  quite  certain  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  accusative  case;  and  yet  the  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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in  this  profltlefls  analjais  of  world  prodaoed  \jj  men  ntterlf  nnooofldoiis  of  the 
rules  we  are  endesToring  to  draw  from  them. 
AndetU  Sktory, 
~  Ancient  history  Is  a  Teiy  important  matter,  and  a  very  beantifbl  stady;  but 
It  is  not  80  important  as  modern  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  neaiiy  so  modi 
upon  our  transactions.  Consider  what  it  is.  Ancient  history  baa  but  two 
phases— tlie  one  is  a  monarchy,  uie  other  is  a  municipality.  The  notion  of  a 
large  community  existing  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  representation-— of  a 
popular  government  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  smgle  town — is  a  thing 
that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  ancientSp  so  tliat  the  best  years  of  our 
lives  are  spent  in  studying  history  In  which  that  which  makes  the  difference 
between  modem  history  and  ancient— the  leading  dianicteristlc  of  our  society 
— ^that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom — was  utteriy  unknown.  The  Roman  Empire  was  estab- 
lished, from  the  necessity  of  the  case^  because  when  Rome  became  too  large  to 
be  a  municipality,  the  andents  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Caesar— 
a  tyrant— over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  as  we  should  do^  repre- 
sentatives'of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  the 
general  weUkre  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  not  known 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  discovery  of  many  hundred  yeare  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character* 
istic  of  modem  history,  the  best  time  of  our  life  is  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melanoholy  to  reflect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a  substitute  for  modem  history.  If  a  man  has 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  medieval  history.  It  is  importsnt  that  he  should 
have  this  knowledge  of  andent  history  with  whidi  he  has  to  compare  it;  but 
if  he  has  no  modem  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  oomparison.  It  is  usdeSS 
then  by  itself  That  state  of  things  has  utterly  paased  away.  It  periahed, 
never  to  return,  with  the  fiUl  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  on  its  mins  sprang  up 
a  new  State  of  things — the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Agee^ 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  thingSL  Of  all  that  our  youth  are 
taught  nothings— they  know  nothing  of  it  The  subject  is  never  brought  before 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  confined  to  the  wan  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would  hardly,  perfai^ie,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  this  great  dty.  There  is  a  well-knovm  passage  in  a  letter  by 
Servius  Sulpicius,  one  of  Cfoero*s  friends,  hi  whidi  he  endeavors  to  console  him 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  This  Is  a  translation  of  it: — **  Behind  me 
Isy  iEgina,  before  me  ICegsra,  on  my  right  PIrmus,  on  my  left  Corinth ;  these 
dties,  once  so  flourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  before  my  eyesi  I 
thought,  'Are  we  little  mortals  afflicted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  whose  life 
must  at  any  rate  be  briei;  when  in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many 
towns? ' "  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  been  in 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  I  thought  how  many  irretrieva- 
ble years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  learning  the  wars,  and  the  in* 
trigues,  and  the  revolutions  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  glance  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  would  not  make 
a  decently-sized  English  county.  I  think  that  reflectk>n  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greece,  and  has  seen  the  wonderfiilly 
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small  scale  on  which  these  republics  are  laid  out,  to  which  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life  were  almost  exclusively  devoted. 

Idea  of  Proqrt»  Wanting. 
There  is  another  great  fault  in  this  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind  of  youth 
to  antiquity,  and  that  is,  that  their  conception  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  which  is  our  leading  conception  in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  find  any  where  in  the  study  of  antiquity  that  which  is  now  in  every- 
body's  mouth— the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity — that  it  could  not  be  in> 
creased — that  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  seek  for  knowl- 
edge he  did  not  sit  down  and  interrogate  Nature,  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyze  and  inquire,  but  he  put  on  Iiis  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav- 
eled to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  as  Gir  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wise  man  there  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it.  That  was  the 
•  case  with  Plato;  and  almost  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  Now  it  is  no  small 
fiiult  of  the  modern  system  of  education  that  it  withholds  that  conception,  the 
key  of  modem  society — tliat  is,  not  to  look  at  tilings  as  stationary,  but  to  look 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a  glacier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better,  from  better  to  worse,  as  tlie  case  may  be— an  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  ceases,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
every  day.  That  conception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  whidi  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I  won't  detain  you  with  any  discussion  in  this  place  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.  I  suspect  that  they  knew  as  much  of  the 
mental  sciences  as  we  do  now — neither  much  more  nor  much  less;  and,  with- 
out speaking  disrespectfully  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them 
had  the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subject  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  how  many  Archona 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury tilers  are  in  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  laws 
and  institutions — thmgs  exoeesively  repulsive  to  the  young  mind — things  only 
valuable  for  comparing  with  our  own  institutions,  of  which  he  is  kept  pra 
foundly  ignorant 

Ancient  Geography, 

A  large  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.  Of  course^  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  ancients,  these  things  must  be  learned ; 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  much  modem  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge?  There  is  notliing  in  which  young  men  are  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  I  shall  just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Take,  ibr  instance,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are.  The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance. I  remember  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
—I  will  not  mention  his  nams— who  made  a  speech  in  which  it  was  quite 
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maaifest  to  me  that  he  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  month  of 
the  8t  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  np  tiie  rirer.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
you  his  name  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  knowa  about 
it  A  great  many  men  have  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  iL  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  tlie  map,  and  veiy 
few  know  a  suigle  town  in  it  I  have  amused  myself  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Gondar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  the  map ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  goiug  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there^  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  Halicamassus  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  that 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Yolscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
There  is  another  illustratkm  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  Tou  will  remember  that  Ur. 
Bright  in  hist  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  fh>m  a  cave.  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  the  melancholy  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle- 
men, education  is  a  preparation  for  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — ^though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sliarpened  by  these  studies  in 
some  degree — whether  they  really  in  any  degree  ftilfiU  that  condition.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a 
man's  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  he  does  it  But  what  we  are  taught  b^ 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  wrote  500  years  afterwards,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 
mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

DeflciencUa  in  fhe  EdueaUon  of  a  PMic  School  or  Dniwrmty  Man, 
I  will  now  give  jrou  a  catalogue  of  tilings  which  a  higlily-educated  man— one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the  highest  puUic  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — ^may  be  in  total  ignorance  of.  He  probably  will  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  he  able  to  explain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not  know, 
any  thing  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  tlirough  life;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  clear  writing — ^perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  business  can  possess — ^is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per- 
fectly deficient  in  spelling.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  first-class 
honor,  and  in  his  essay — a  most  excellent  English  essay — ^there  were  ibrty-six 
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mis-apelliDgs.  He  maj  know  nothing  of  the  modern  geography  of  his  own 
oountry ;  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  England.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high  honors  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  became  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
he  should  illustrate  some  fact  by  reference  to  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  know  nothing  whatever 
of  modem  history — ^how  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  effect  He 
need  know  nothing  of  medisval  histoiy,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance, because  important  results  liave  flowed  dnxa  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  from  absurdly-exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadful  period ;  and  the  state  of 
gross  ignorance  in  which  people  are  left  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
Uiem  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade  was  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  law 
of  England ;  he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  Importent  to  every  day^s  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what- 
ever. Vfe  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authore  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honore  our  educational  institutions  can  give  him  T  He 
studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  -dramatists,  or 
the  writere  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  fore&then  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  stringing  together  scraps  of  Latin  poeto  learned 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters,  llien  as  for  modem 
languages  : — ^Tbere  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  tlipm,  but  nothing 
effective;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modem  lan- 
guages, as  it  ought  to  have,  modem  languages  ^ught  to  have  a  preference,  as 
Ikr  as  the  practical  affiiira  of  life  are  concemed,  over  ancient  languages.  I  have 
been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dosen  firet-dass  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  one  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if  the  wdter  had 
not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
own,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  Is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
np  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  oommunkxto  to  ns  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  defldenoies  are  undoubted ;  and  what  makes  these  so 
painfhl  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  tilings  eminently  worth 
knowing  in  this  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modem  history,  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  but  what  are  modem  history  and  hinguages  compared  with  the  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out^with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  ia 
expanding  before  us— with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  Into 
existence — with  the  wonderful  generalisation  with  regard  to  planto  and  an!- 
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mala,  and  all  those  noble  studies  and  speculations  which  are  tlie  glory  and  dis- 
tinction and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youth 
remain,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignoraht?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  musi  begin  his  education  after 
it  has  dosed.  After  all  had  been  done  for  liim  tliat  the  present  miserable,  con- 
tracted, and  poor  sjrstem  can  do,  he  has  to  begin  and  educate  himself  otot 
again,  with  a  feeling  tliat  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most  preckMis  years  of 
liis  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but  whkAi  were 
the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  mental 
stock  of  a  man  of  erudition. 

Influence  of  Educational  Endowments. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — ^how,  with  physical  science  in 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  ours,  with  such  a  literature  as  oura, 
with  such  a  literature  as  that  of  modem  Europe  before  us,  we  sliould  turn  aside 
firom  this  rich  banquet^  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  yeare? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
veraities  were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modem  history 
had  not  begun ;  medieval  history  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annals  of 
monkish  chroniderai  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  stall;  and  there 
really  vras  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
logic.  No  bkime,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  philanthropic  persons 
who  made  these  foundations.  The  blame  is  in  tliose  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion.  Nor  docs  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  such — meaning  by  a  Univer* 
aity  a  body  tha{  ought  to  examine  and  test  the  advancement  of  its  pupils;  be- 
cause our  Univereities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which»  pupils  can  be  found.  But  the  blame  lies  with 
the  Qovemment  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex- 
clusively given  to  Latm,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinion, 
public  property,  for  the  use  of  which  the  State,  as  representing  the  public,  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  answer, 
they  should  be  let  alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  them. 
Now  what  end  do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  answer  is  this--they  give 
an  enormous  bounty,  an'  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  of  pure  mathematica  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  hmgnages^ 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  studies,  and  if  that  was  all  I 
would  not  object.  But  you  know  very  well  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  first  effect  b  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  fiir  more  important  effect  Ss  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has  talent^ 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  his 
talent  tp  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford, 
he  can  gain  a  first-dass^  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardlj 
an  endowment  open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave  the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and 
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Qfntk,  he  might  be  a  Fellow  of  half  a  dosen  different  oollegeB  witii  the  moat 
perfect  ease.  How  can  joa  expect  theae  stadiee  to  get  fiur  play,  when  they 
are  bo  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  theae  endowments,  amounting 
to  about  half  a  milUon  annuatty,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  hnguages^ 
and  the  study  of  pure  mathematics?  The  fault  lies,  therefore,  with  the  Got- 
emment,  which  has  not  reformed  these  endowments;  and  the  remedy,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  that  these  endowments  should  be  emandpsted  from  this  nar- 
row application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  obtahied  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge-— 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  which  1  have  alluded,  but  not  giving  them  these 
invidious  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventure 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  profit  There  is  a  foundation  whidi 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
lAtin  and  Oreek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parents;  but  these  schools  have  got  a  good-will  such  as  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got  A  man  that  has  been  at  a  school, 
however  badly  taught  he  has  been,  however  much  he  has  been  flogged,  alwajrs 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it  He  forgets  his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself;  but  by  his  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 
No  doubt,  if  we  could  only  secure  a  fiiir  stage  and  no  favor  for  all  the  different 
brsDches  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itselC  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  think  ft  is  any  pait  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  leani,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 
ited that  we  must  fix  upon  a  few  elementary  sul>|ects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  their  chUdren  should 
learn.  But  then  the  State  should  stand  impartial,  and  not  by  endowments 
necessarily  force  education  into  these  channels,  and  leave  those  .others  dry. 
And,  therefore,  what  I  would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — ^physical  science,  modem  history, 
English  history,  English  law,  andent  languages,  ancient  literature,  andent  his- 
tory, andent  philosophy,  all  a  fitlr  and  equal  start 

You  will  say.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  be  done  T  I  don't  presume  to  say 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  oine  way  it  can  be  done, 
because  I  have  done  it  mysel£  I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writerships  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course  we  should  have  exduded  a  great  number  of  yery  merito- 
rious candidatea— gentlemen,  for  instance^  coming  fhom  the  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  though  very  well  versed  hi  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
able studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfhlly  in 
classics  with  boys  trained  in  the  English  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  pohit  out  to 
you  as  being  necessary  to  da  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  education,  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scale 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed ;  that  is^  we  took  every  thmg  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a  well-educated  man  could  learn.    We  took  all  the  languages :  we  took 
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of  Europe;  W9  Wok  ibo  priooip*}  bniMliet  of  ptnyviepl  m»wo^  we  look  I 
Bvfl^  Utem(iiiii»  phUo^oplgr  of  «bM  m  tioigbl  ui  Seottead,  oad  aiOiftpi, 
«ii4  at  olhor  plaoeBi  wo  took  OTOiy  tbuis^  ^^  vo  favo  BHurks  to  ooch  ocoooi- 
IPg  to  thoir  relativo  ippportiiaoe^  ao  qear  as  wo  omM  vme  to  it;  aad  under 
that  flyMom  aU  perMxia  bavo  beea  adoiittod  oquaUj  aQ4  fitirly  to  tho  benefita  of 
thoae  ofltofl^  wbatoTor  their  Im  of  stud/  nwy  bare  been.  Instoad  of  loading 
tbe  dioe  in  fyvor  of  tbe  dead  laugoagiM^  wo  gare  tbem  all  a  lui  itarti  and  tho 
things  to  fiur  aa  I  know,  baa  workecl  perfeoU/  aaooti^y  and  with  perfect  i 
I^ow,  I  aaj  aometbing  of  tbat  k^id  abould  be  done  if  we  are  to  lelbm  < 
menta  ao  as  to  place  all  atudiea  on  a  level,  and  |ben  let  tbe  beat  atudy  win.  I 
won't  pretend  to  influence  the  decieion  of  parental  but  I  ahonld  give  to  tbeaa 
no  bribe,  no  In^uoenient,  to  chooee  one  atodj  niore  than  another,  but  aOow 
them  to  take  whatever  th^  like  beat  And  I  think  you  would  find  that  tho 
poblio  appetite  for  latin  Toraea,  the  diiBoult  parte  of  Greek  cbonuei^  and  Iha 
abftmaer  rolea  of  grammar,  inch  aa  are  giTon  in  the  Latfai  Primer  roDoitljr 
jaaued  for  the  nae  of  pub^o  acboola,  would  begin  to  abate;  and  tho  people 
would  think  it  ia  bettor  to  know  aomething  of  tbe  world  around  them,  aono- 
thing  about  the  hiatoiy  of  their  own  oountrj,  aomething  about  their  own  bodiaa 
imd  their  own  aoula^  than  it  ia  to  devote  themaelvea  entMj  to  the  atudj  of  tho 
literature  of  the  republica  of  Greece  and  Borne. 

The  time  has  gone  paat  evidently  when  the  higher  claaiea  ean  hope  hj  any 
{ndhrect  influenoe,  either  of  property  or  coeioion  of  any  kind,  to  direct  tho 
Qoqrae  of  public  ^flEaira.  Power  baa  paaaed  out  of  l^ehr  hands,  and  what  thay 
do  mnat  be  done  by  the  influence  of  aoperior  education  and  aupeiior  oultiva- 
tion;  by  tbe  inflnonoe  of  mind  over  mind— **  the  aign  and  aignet  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  command,"  wluch  never  fiiihi  bemg  recogniied  wherever  it  is  trAj 
tested.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  how  ia  thia  likeljto  be  done?  laitbyeo^ 
fining  the  atteatbn  of  the  aona  of  the  wealthier  daaaea  of  the  country  to  the 
hiatory  of  theae  old  languages  and  tboee  Pagan  republic^  of  whkA  woiking 
men  never  heard,  with  which  they  are  never  brought  in  contact  in  any  of  tiiair 
aflkira,  and  of  whicfa^  flxm  the  neceaatty  of  the  caae^  they  know  nolhiagt  la 
it  not  better  tbat  gentlemen  ahould  know  the  things  which  the  working  men 
know,  only  l^now  tbefn  fofinitely  better  in  their  pKinslples  and  in  their  detail 
so  that  they  may  be  aU^  in  their  intercourse  and  their  commerce  with  tbeai^ 
to  aaaert  tbe  aoperiority  over  them  which  greater  intcUSgenoe  and  leisure  is 
sure  to  give,  and  to  conquer  back  by  means  of  a  wider  and  more  enligManad 
cultivation  acme  of  the  influence  wbi<^  they  have  lost  by  political  change?  I 
conleaa,  for  myaeli;  that  whenever  I  talk  with  an  intelligent  workman,  so  6r 
kom  being  able  to  aaaert  a^y  soeh  anperiority,  I  am  alwi^  tormented  with  the 
conoeption,  "  What  a  fbd  a  man  muat  tbmk  me  wlien  he  finds  me,  upon  whoos 
educatk>n  tbouaanda  of  pounds  have  been  apen^  utterly  ign«»ant  of  tho  maUeri 
which  experience  teaches  him,  and  which  he  naturally  thinka  every  eduosled 
man  ought  to  know."  I  think  this  ought  eaaily  to  be  managed.  Tho  lower 
dapaes  ought  to  bo  educated  to  diachaige  the  duties  cast  upon  them.  They 
should  alao  be  educated  that  they  may  ai^iedate  and  deftr  to  a  higher  oslliv»» 
tion  when  they  meet  it;  and  the  higher  claaaes  ought  to  bo  educated  a  a  vany 
different  manoer,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  to  the  lower  daaaea  thai  higher 
educatbn  to  whidi,  if  it  were  abown  to  tbsnH  they  would  bow  down  and  data; 
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FBBUSST  COWUTUTIOA  OF  TBS  IIJH1VBB81TT. 
Bgr  the  act  *  to  make  pcmrtoion  for  the  good  forenuBCBl  end^TJwifcwi  of 
the  Univenltjr  of  Oxford'  of  I8H»  and  the  aetlon of  the Gonmiaalooen  ap- 
pointed to  adalniiter  Ite  pioTlBloaa,  a  BMr  Qofenhig  Bodj  vaa  ereated,  and  a 
eeriee  of  meaenrea  have  beea  faiaiigwated  bj  which  the  ladepeBdent  and 
eren  antagoalaftle  action  and  largo  iweniiea  of  ae^ranl  CoUegea  are  in  the 
way  of  being  anbordinated  to  the  goneml  advanoemeiiiof  all  liberal  atadieai 
andthiaoldcat  inatUnUon  of  leaivinic  In  the  BtltiA  lalea,  Inatead  of  remain- 
ing a  mere  aggregation  of  narrow  acholaitfitp  and  ptivato  faiteiMta,  ia  bo- 
coming  a  tn^y  National  Uniyersity. 

oonuonooiT. 

Thb  UiriTsuiTT  ia  a  coiporato  body  known  for  agea  by  the  style  of  7U 
ChtmceUor^  Mulen,mdStMar9^)fik$lMmnU^iif  ODq^enli  and  in  its  palpable 
form  embraces  twenty  CoUqgea  and  flye  Hails,  all  theCollegea  bebig  corporate 
bodies,  goyened  each  by  Its  own  Head  and  atatntes  In  matters  reiatiqgto  its 
ownsocle^. 

By  the  jkct  of  13M  the  aflhiia  of  the  Unlyerstty  are  administered  by 

1.  I%B  Bmm  of  Gmgr^gtMom:  This  conaists  of  B^gents,  either  m§emmrt9 
Bt^uUm  or  Agutin  ad  ptmrtimm,  JUl  Doetors  of  eyeiy  Facolty  and  all  Mas- 
ters of  Arts  are  weamrh  Begtmiu  for  two  yean  from  the  end  of  the  Tenn  i» 
which  they  are  admitted  to  their  leqwetlye  degrees^ 

All  the  following,  if  memben  of  Conyocation,  are  AguUnmd  fMtmm: 
Pkofessors;  Doctors  of  every  Faculty  resident  in  the  Uniyersity;  Heads  of 
Colleges  and  Halls,  or  in  their  absence  their  deputies^  Hasten  of  the  Schools; 
Oensons  and  Deans  of  GoUcgea. 

To  make  a  Hovse,  the  preaenee  of  the  Chancellor  or  Vlco-Chancellor  or 
OHO  of  his  Drpntles,  and  of  the  two  Fn>eton  or  their  respeetiye  Deputies, 
and  of  nine  other  B^^ents,  Is  niqaired. 

The  bnsbiess  of  this  Hoose  ia  confined  almost  eomhiBiy^  to  ratifying  the 
nomination  of  Examiners  by  tha  Ylce-Oiianoellor  and  Fkoctors,  and  to  the 
granting  of  ordlnaiy  D^;rees. 

&'  Th$  Bmu  of  ConpoemHmi:  This  consists  of  both  Begents  and  Non- 
Begenta,  i.  «.  of  all  wtio  hare  been  admitted  to  Begnney,  provided  their 
•names  have  been  conatant^y  kept  on  the  books  of  some  College  or  of  some 
Hall  or  of  the  Del^iataa  of  the  Noo^Asciiptl,  and  proylded  they  hftva  paid  all 
atatntabtofeea. 

To  makea  Hoose,  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  or  Vlce-Chanceilor  or  one 
of  hia  Deputies,  and  of  tha  two  Proctors  or  their  respeetiye  Deputies,  is  re- 
quired. 

In  this  House  Is  transacted  aU  the  tormal  boslness  of  the  Uniyersity  as  a 
Corporate  body,  excq^t  what  is  above  named  as  belonghig  to  the  House  of 
Congregation. 

Ko  Statateia  binding  nntillt  has  reedved  tha  assent  of  Convocation. 

Hatters  of  special  and  indiyidoal  concern,  anythhig  which  requires  imme- 
diate provision,  paymento  of  money  from  the  University  Chest,  are  aettled  by 
Decree  of  Convocation. 

The  House  of  Convocation  confers  Honorsiy  Degtees  and  others  grsated 
out  of  the  usual  eovrse  by  Diploma  or  by  Decree. 

U  also  decides  whether  the  Seal  of  the  Unifenitj shsU  ba  aflzedtoaay 
doeumsa*  for  whoee  valUlty  the  Seal  is  raquiaite. 

In  Convocatton  neariy  all  Xlacttons  tooOces  In  the  gift  of  tha  UalverBlty 
take  place. 
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In  the  Eleetton  of  Buigeiaes  Hembera  of  ConTocailon  vomj  rote  by  metns 
of  Totlng  papers  withont  being  peraonallj  present  at  tbe  PolL  In  other 
Klections  ea«h  mnst  deliyer  his  own  Tothig  paper  In  penon  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  or  his  Deputy  at  the  Table. 

In  both  the  Uonse  of  Congregation  and  the  House  of  GonToeatlon  the 
Chancellor  or  the  V loe-Chanoenor  or  his  Deputy  singly,  and  the  two  Proctors 
together,  hare  the  rij^t  of  veto  in  all  matters  except  elections;  otherwise 
every  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  rotes. 

a.  Th€  OimgngatiKm  of  Ms  UmiwenU^  of  Oxford:  This  consists  of  the 
regular  ofBcers  of  the  UniTersity,  and  of  all  memben  resident  during  the 
year  in  the  precinct  of  the  Unlrersity. 

The  Chancellor  or  the  Vice-CbanceUor  or  one  of  his  Deputies,  and  the  two 
Proctors  or  their  respective  Deputies,  preside.  Mo  quorum  is  specified  in 
order  to  constitute  a  meeting. 

The  business  of  this  body  is  slmost  entirely  confined  to  l^slation.  When 
the  Hebdomadal  Council  has  framed  any  new  Statute,  it  must  first  be  pro- 
nuMlgtied,  after  due  notice,  in  this  assembly,  and  the  question  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Statute  as  stated  in  the  Preamble  be  approved  must  be  then  sub- 
mitted to  Congregation.  Any  members  of  Oongregation  may  propose  amend- 
ments at  the  time  of  promulgation ;  and  such  amendments,  provided  that 
they  have  been  seconded  by  another  member  of  Congregation,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chancellor  or  his  Deputy  inconsistent  with  or 
Irrelevant  to  the  principle  of  the  Statute  as  stated  in  the  Preamble,  must  be 
printed  and  taken  into  consideration  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Congrega- 
tion. The  <  ouncil  may  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  paper  print  any 
amendments  which  they  may  think  fit  to  propose.  If  any  such  amendments, 
whether  proposed  by  the  Council  or  by  Individual  members  of  Congregation, 
are  adopted  by  Congregation,  it  is  in  the  power  of  either  the  Council  or  any 
twelve  members  of  Congregation  to  propose  further  amendments.  If  no 
amendment  be  proposed,  or  when  all  the  proposed  amendments  and  further 
amendments,  if  any,  have  been  considered  in  Congregation,  the  question  that 
the  Statute  do  pass  is  submitted  to  Cong^regatlon  on  a  subsequent  day,  of 
which  not  less  tiian  three  clear  days'  notice  must  be  given.  Whenever  It  may 
eeem  expedient  to  the  Council,  resolutions  containing  the  chief  points  of  a 
proposed  Statute  may  be  submitted  to  Congregation  before  the  Statute  itself 
is  framed ;  and  in  event  of  such  Besolntlons  being  approved,  Congregation 
may  refer  them  to  a  select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
Statute.  No  right  of  negative  Is  allowed  to  the  Vice-chancellor  or  the  Proe- 
tors  in  this  assembly,  but  every  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes. 
A  Statute  approved  by  Congregation  Is  to  be  submitted  to  Convocation,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  entire  days  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 

4.  Ths  Hebdomadal  Oounc&  consists  of  certain  ofi&cial  and  of  certain  elected 
members. 

The  oflicial  members  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Viee-Chancellor,  the  late  Tlce- 
Chancellor  for  one  year  after  he  has  ceased  to  hold  oflice  or  nnttl  the  next 
triennial  election,  and  the  two  Proctors. 

The  elected  members  are  six  Heads  of  Colleges  or  Halls,  six  Professors 
(who  may  be  also  Heads  of  Houses),  and  six  members  of  Convocation  of  not 
'less  than  five  years*  standing  (who  may  be  either  Heads  of  House*  or  Pro- 
fessors). These  are  elected  by  the  Congregation  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  six  years,  in  such  a  way  that  one-half  of  each  of  the  three  classes  vacate 
their  seats  every  three  years,  being  however  re-eliglbia  This  Couneil  meets 
every  Monday  in  Term  time,  and  whenever  convoked  by  the  Ylce-Chancellor, 
and  has  ths  initiative  in  all  the  legislation  of  the  University. 
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OFFICBBB  <W  THB  UNIVKKSITT. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyeraiiy  of  Oxford  is  elected  bj  the  ICemben  of 
CoiiTOcatloii.  The  office  Uholden  for  life;  no  stipend  is  eesigned  to  it  The 
Chancellor,  who  waa  originally  an  eodeaiastic,  and  a  resident  member,  is  now 
elected  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  nobility.  He  never  resides,  and  visits 
only  (A  special  occasions  Oxford,  bat  always  acts  through  the  Vice- 
ChanceUor. 

The  Seneschallns,  or  High  Steward,  is  appointed  by  the  Chaooellor,  and 
approved  by  Convocation.  There  is  also  a  Deputy  Steward,  appointed  in  IUlc 
manner.  The  ancient  stipend  of  the  High  Steward  is  £5  a  year;  the  Deputy 
Steward  has  £3.    These  offices  are  holden  for  life. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  Is  annually  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  from  the 
Heads  of  Colleges.  The  Letters  of  nomination  are  read  in  Convocation, 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  by  the  Senior  Proctor,'  and 
the  new  Viee-ChanceUor  then  inmiediately  makes  ttie  requisite  declarations, 
and  enters  upon  his  office.  The  Vice-Chancellor  appoints  four  deputies,  or 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor8,  from  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  who  are  to  exercise  his 
power  in  case  of  his  iUneaa  or  necessary  absence  from  the  University.  The 
office  of  late  has  been  generally  holden  for  four  years.  The  annual  income 
is  made  up  to  £600  from  the  University  Chest 

The  two  Proctors  of  the  University  are  elected  annually  by  the  several 
Colleges  and  by  the  Halls  conjointly  aceording  to  a  cycle  of  thirty  years,  be- 
ginning from  1B59.  The  electors  are  all  those  members  of  the  several 
Societies  who,  being  members  of  Convocation,  are  also  or  have  at  any  time 
been  Members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  University,  and  all  those  Fellows 
and  Scholars  of  a  College  who  are  Members  of  Convocation.  Any  such 
elector  may  be  elected  to  the  office,  provided  he  has  completed  fonrtuid  has 
not  completed  fifteen  years  from  his  admission  to  Begency  in  Arts.  The 
election  is  made  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  flnt  Sunday  In  Lent;  and  on 
the  second  (or  occasionally  on  the  first)  Wednesday  after  Easter. the  new 
Proctors  are  admitted  to  their  offices  in  '  onvocation,  and  take  their  seat*. 
Each  nominates  two  Masters  of  Arts,  of  three  years*  standing  aX  the  least,  to 
be  his  deputies  or  Pro-Proctors.  Each  Proctor  receives  an  annual  stipend  of 
£860,  each  Pro-Proetor  £80.  Their  powers,  which  are  magisterial  and  sum- 
mary, and  sustained  by  a  constabulary  force,  extend  over  three  miles  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  two  Burgesses,  who  represent  the  University  In  Parliament,  are  elected 
by  Members  of  Convocation— no  matter  where  they  may  reside. 

The  Chancellor  has  jurisdiction  in  almost  aU  causes,  whether  civil,  spiritual, 
or  criminal,  in  which  scholars  or  privileged  persons  resident  within  the  pre- 
einct  of  the  University  are  parties.  For  the  exercise  of  it  a  Court  is  holden 
every  Friday  during  Term  in  the  Apodyterlura  of  the  Convocation  House,  in 
which  the  Vlce-Ohanoellor  is  the  presiding  Judge,  and  the  two  Proctors  of 
the  University  may,  If  they  please,  sit  as  assessors.  But  for  the  better 
despatch  of  business  the  VIce-Chancellor  appoints  some  Doctor  or  Bachelor 
of  Civil  Law  to  sit  with  him  as  Assessor  and  to  act  as  Judge  for  him  in  his 
absence.    The  annual  stipend  of  such  Assessor  Is  £40. 

The  Beglstrar  of  the  Court  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor.  He  must  be  a 
Master  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  Besides  the  duty  of  registering 
the  several  Acts  and  Orders  of  the  <*onrt,  It  is  part  of  his  office  to  attend  at 
and  to  record  the  admissions  of  Principals  to  the  several  Halls,  and  to  perform 
all  manner  of  business,  whether  of  contentions  or  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
arising  from  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor. 
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Ph>ctori  mdUUiy  three  In ninnber  at  the  least,  wlio  must  be  Kwien  of  Arts 
or  Bachelors  of  CirQ  Lair,  or  else  either  Barristers  or  Attorneys  at  Law,  are 
appointed  and  admlUed  by  the  Ylee-Chancellor  to  practice  la  i  omi. 

the  PobUc  Orator  la  eleeted  by  UoovoeaUoii,  of  nhkh  he  tonst  be  a  neni- 
ber.  It  is  hia  baslnemtowriteletteraaiidaddtceseaaadtonakeoratioaafai 
the  name  of  the  UnWersiiy  «pon  pablle  oceaaions,  to  praMnt  those  on  whom 
the  honorary  de($ree  of  Master  of  Arte  is  to  be  conferred,  and  to  dellTerthe 
annnal  t  reweian  Oration  altematdy  with  the  Professor  of  Poetry.  He  is  one 
Of  those  appointed  io  adjudge  sererd  of  the  UniTenity  Priies. 

For  the  earlleet  examinations  known  as  Responsions  there  ate  fonr  MauUw 
efth0  SeAoo^fl,  who  are  nominated  yeatiy  in  ConTOeation,  two  on  the  first  day  of 
Act  Term,  by  tlie  two  Proctors  sererally,  and  two  on  the  fint  day  of  Kiebael- 
mas  Term  ^  the  Tlce-Chancellor.  They  mnsi  be  Hastera  of  Arts  who  hove 
been  admitted  to  Begeney.  No  Pro-Prootor  eaa  liold  the  eOee.  Xoenewho 
haa  lield  It  for  two  years  together  ean  be  noodnated  again  tin  after  a  year'a 
Interral,  and  ho  Master  of  the  Bcliools  can  be  either  a  Moderator  or  a  PnbUe 
Bxaminer  at  the  same  ttane.    The  stipend  for  each  is  0K>  ayear. 

tor  the  First  PMdle  Kxamlmdion  tiiere  are  ten  Modersiafr*,  divided  be' 
iween  two  Betioole^  seven  In  f  lasslca  (namely,  fonrto  esamlne  Candidates  for 
Honora,  thm  to  examhie  other  Candldatei)  and  three  hi  Hathematles;  who 
are  nominated  by  the  yicc-Chaneellor  and  the  two  Proctors  severally  In  sne* 
cession,  snbleet  to  the  approval  of  Ooqgregntioo  and  of  Coovoeation.  They 
most  be  at  least  Masters  of  Arte  who  hare  been  admitted  to  Regency  or 
l^acbelors  of  Civil  Law  or  Kcdicine.  There  mnst  not  be  two  from  tlie  same 
C^Qege  or  Hall  in  the  same  Bcfaool  (or  section  of  School)  at  the  same  time, 
and  no  one  who  haa  held  the  office  for  two  years  together  ean  be  nominated 
again  for  the  same  School  (or  section)  vntil  after  a  year's  InterraL  The 
yearly  stipend  for  each  Moderator  In  Classics  exaninhag  for  Honors  is  £80^ 
hot  for  Honors  100 ;  f6r  each  In  Mathematics  £6€l 

For  the  Second  Public  Examination  there  are  nineteen  I\AHi  AarnhKiiy 
divided  amopg  live  Schools^  seven  hi  Classics  (namely,  fonrto  examine  Can- 
didates for  Honors,  three  to  examine  other  Candidates),  three  In  Mathematics^ 
three  In  Katnral  Science,  three  In  Law  and  Modem  History,  and  three  In 
Theology.  For  each  of  the  fliet  fonr  Schools  they  are  nominated  In  the 
same  way,  fhym  among  persons  of  the  same  atanding,  and  nnder  the  same 
eondltfona  ae  the  Moderatore,  with  the  exception  that  a  person  who  has  held 
the  office  for  two  years  together  in  the  School  of  Mathematics^  or  of  Natural 
Sdence^  or  of  Law  and  Modern  History,  may  be  nominated  again  for  the 
same  School  after  an  Interval  of  only  half  a  year.  The  Examiners  hi 
theology  mnst  be  Merobera  of  Convocation  In  Priest's  Orders.  They  are 
nominated  (sabfeet  to  the  approval  of  Congregation  and  of  Convocation)  by 
*  Board  conMsUng  ef  tlie  Vlee<lMmceiIor,  the  Proctors,  and  three  of  the 
i(>|]owing  PHrfisesorB:  the  B^ns  and  the  Margaret  Professors  of  Divinity, 
the  Regius  Professors  of  Hebrew,  Pastoral  Theology,  and  BcdeaSaBllcal 
ffistory,  and  the  Profeasor  of  ttie  Exegeris  of  Bo|y  BcrfptKrei  The  yearly 
etipend  for  each  Examiner  tn  Classics  examhilt^  for  Honon  Is  jttO,  not  for 
Honors  £fla;  for  each  hi  MattMnaties  or  In  Iaw  and  Blatory  47^  In  Natural 
Science  or  in  Theology  MK 

In  addition  to  the  M'rffiHo  members,  whose  appointment  and  functions  are 
briefly  stated  abovei»  the  University  R^ilstrer,  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  the 
L^gal  Counsel,  the  Librarians  of  the  Bodley  and  Raddlire,  the  Radcliflb  Ob- 
server, and  the  Professors  and  other  TJnivenity  Teaciien  are  memhere  of  the 
Gongregtttton  of  the  Univera^y. 
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PBOm86AeHlP6  AXB    OtHtB   TTHTTSBflrrT  TBAOHBWBin. 

The  following  UbuUted  statement  presents : 

I.    The  Title  of  each  Professorship  and  UnlrersUy  Tetchershlp,  with  the 

date  of  its  foundation. 
II.    The  Income  attached  to  each  paid  out  of  UnlTersItj  Funds. 
III.    The  Income  drawn  from  College  Funds. 
IV.    Total  Income,  exclusive  of  Residence. 

I,  n. 

BMnHy,  Eiitlm,..,..,.,.» e. ......   MBA 

t  ivil  Uw.  R-Kltii, , ., »t 

Hebrew,  Rrgtui, , 46 

OrL'i'k,  Rtipiue^.,.  *,»..„.,  „,...,„, 

I>K1nlly,  MftfEArcl,,, ***♦..***...,. ......  ^. 

()i-o[ti«^rry.  i$av1tLaa| .,...«». iBi 

A?ln>rM»my.  Sav11i»n,. . . , . tt4 

IfmturtLl  PnltoMiibT.  8c4t«fiii...... 806 

Koral  PiiMoiopby.  WbTte%,.. i.  660 

Ambit,  LaadEAti. ...».,..  ................  806 

Ikjmnr  ami  EiiEfitlECioaoiaff.,*.... 886 

Toetfy,  Uirkh^Ad, ...........      W 

Ar*b(c,  DiTd  A I  Di  f^iKrr'i*. . ......  41 

HoiiiiTp  IliHiorr.Rfrfi'liifi,. «.»...«».. ......  8tttt 


1,006 

.^ 

1,NI6 
166 
156 

970 


K I  pi^ri  m  eti  t*l  r  h  n  riH^ph  Ji . . 


600 


ins.  I'oii 

inn.     BeidE 


w 

1847. 

iSi: 

1854. 
18M. 
1166. 
1668. 

V&: 

IM. 

S: 

1800. 
1870. 

1866. 
loM. 
18B6. 

18: 

1866. 
1866. 


AJ'^lo^A*on. .....*,......, 9Mi 

Mln^^ralogv,  rrtnre  Rt<gctit,.....,., 100 

C^ealoqiy,  Pilncv  K«f«ii^. ....... .........    400 

*'  'hiou  Eonnoixif , BrcLQinuiftd, ,...««    406 

^krlt,  BiMlen, ,...„.....    6B4 

L<)^  c,  . . , . .  .  ,.,.,..  , , , 606 

Vtfi  E  oral  T  hVolfie  vl  tt^fl'a«,^ . , . , .]...,     ... 

K€cI(.n>lA^  Hr«l  HiiU»rr^  Rfigfos,. 

Ei(*c«^(^1 1*,  Irytaod. , ... ,*... 816 

i.«)1.i3  Lilemifi'^i*,  C4^pli» <.t 

ipternational  I^w,  Cblcbelft, «.. 

M^KitTn  History,  I'hkMe......... 

Monil  Pblloixiph  J.  WAjrixifita, 

I^herolstry.  Wnynflete*. . ...    ..,.►*,. | 

I^hjftJftltJ^v.  LliiacriB^. . . 
Zotiloiry,  Uop'', ........ 

CompAFAMve  PhUolo^,. 

JniifpTndcnciii, 

F  ne  Aftf>.  HLide.. 


677 
156 


IV. 

£1,086 

164 

4''>t 

1.640 

1,511 

m 

400i 

Vi 

900- 
^86 

106 

46 


4^6 


l',506 


606 


OUiilcjilMfHildnc. «0 

JUw  Iie.i4eritl|i,  Vln«rtsn................  8B0 

AactflDl  Hlniory  RcAdeP«falpt*......i 8 

BngliihUirrory,  Fo'dj ^.......* 61 

Indlmn  Lr*  Hp*der»bfp. — ..  - fBjl 

lttmlB*tfit3T  Ur^diiniblp., toot 

OrlnHeld.  n**bm*  Henptiire*,. 46 

CbcirtjnJi.  f^Hb  Miiiiif^rithlp  In  Made,.  ...  16 

HcIuvodIc  EtiiidT'bip^..  — ..............  46 

Fr*-Dch  Ti^ncbf  mblp,  Tsrlof #,....  ♦ Wt 

tief  mui            ■**                         ,..,.. 180 

Italfsa             *•              *'       166 

Spsnish          "              "       .  •.... MO 


Tolsl^. 


A14,16t 


106 

406 

406 
1,506 

618- 
616 
856 
8St 


SIO 
866 

SQ6 
61 


4\ 

2! 

156 
156 
106 
166 


l^rlor  to  the  great  changes  In  the  management  and  examinations  of  the 
University  which  took  place  tmder  Henry  VIlL,  and  the  Laudlan  SUtntcs  of 
1630,  the  effective  teaching  was  done  by  the  Kasters  of  the  Schools,  who  were 
actual  RegenU  of  the  University.  By  degrees  the  property  of  the  Halls  and 
Hostels,  and  the  teaching  of  their  lU^enU  were  absorbed  by  the  Colleges. 

«  Special  locoMffJasOf mas  BwehMHM^M.  

t    ^^^      *'      fromBGde»isstlcaipomirisslMMri.iBliMerthepNatsofala7 

prt'bend  in  the  Cithedral  Chtirch  of  Sdlphory.    ^  ^^^    ^      ^     , ..  ,.  ^, . 

tSpecUllocome from Feii^to tilt ifffeiwMeel^iW.   Tliese flMP  61*  isalnly  wjd 

by  stodentsor  Medicine  (£40).  ModemHUtory  (£77),  Bzperlmental  PbUosopby  (iM6), 

Cfc«nJstfy  (£100),  and  lUndustaBl  (£06). 
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The  regalAT  Milaiiee  have  been  largely  increaaed  within  a  few  yean,  but  are 
yet  Insufflcient  to  secure  the  pennaneDt  residence,  and  the  entire  time  and 
energy  of  the  incumbents,  either  in  teaching  or  original  research,  or  in  both. 
▲  majority  of  the  present  professors  hold  profitable  livings,  some  of  them 
In  parishes  so  distant  as  to  destroy  the  iniiuence  of  their  personal  presence  on 
the  University  society. 

All  of  the  existing  Professorships  in  their  present  form  and  endowments, 
as  compared  with  the  foundation  of  the  University,  are  of  recent  origin; 
more  than  one  half  are  the  institution  of  this  century,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  theso—all  which  touch  on  the  sciences  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  on  modem  tbought--«re  the  creations  of  the  last  twenty  yean. 
Numerous  and  varied  as  the  Publie  Teacherships  now  are,  eminent  as  indi- 
vidual incumbents  may  be  held,  the  real  teaching  of  the  nndei^gradnate 
members  is  done  by  College  Tutors  and  Prelectors,  and  by  a  class  of  special 
trainers  known  as  Private  Tutors,  who  have  no  recognized  position  in  either 
the  University  or  College  organization,  and  are  paid  by  their  pupils  for  work 
which  College  endowments  and  fees  are  designed  to  provide. 

The  College  Tutor  was  originally  the  academical  guardian,  the  adviser  ai 
to  studies  and  conduct  of  the  Undergraduate  assigned  to  his  special  care  wheo 
he  came  from  his  home  into  college  residence  and  discipline.  By  degrees  this 
special  function  was  only  partially  dischai^ed,  and  the  Colleges  came  into 
the  practice  of  employing  these  Tutors  for  instmcUng  their  junior  members 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  academical  course,  and  thus  converted  a  portion' of 
their  Fellows,  who  were  in  the  original  society  provided  with  residence  and 
commons,  that  they  might  be  learners  in  the  more  advanced  professional 
courses,  and  qualified  to  become  University  Regents— Into  College  prelectors 
and  teachers. 

Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
Oxford  University  Act  of  1854,  and  the  modified  statutes  of  the  Colleges, 
the  Professoriate  is  gradually  being  restored  to  Its  original  and  normal  i>osi- 
tion,  and  the  lectures  are  now  so  arranged  as  to  cover,  with  tutorial  class 
training  and  college  readers,  the  whole  field  of  academical  learning.  By  a 
scheme  of  Public  Lectures  Issued  in  1874  very  essential  help  is  now  given  to 
students  preparing  in  the  Classical  School  for  the  First  Public  Examination, 
and  for  all  in  their  Second  Public  Examination  In  the  schools— there  being 
6  courses  in  the  School  of  L'UrtB  Hmmaadoru;  8  in  the  School  of  Mathe- 
matics; 8  in  the  School  of  Natural  Science;  5  in  the  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence; 4  in  the  School  of  History;  and  6  In  the  School  of  Theology.  To 
these  are  added  8  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  (Poetry,  Mnsic,  and  Fine  Art), 
and  8  in  Langusges  (Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Anglo-Saxon,  Hindustani,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish).  Side  by  side  with  this  extension  of  the  public 
teaching  of  the  University,  there  has  been  an  extension  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Colleges  and  Halls— made  efi&cient  by  regard  had  to  individual  needs  and 
aspirations,  and  by  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  in  the 
assignment  of  tutorial  woric  Several  Colleges  have  opened  their  lectures  to 
members  of  other  Colleges ;  and  groups  of  Colleges  have  combined  together 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  In  such  a  way  thai  the  special  attainments 
and  qualities  of  certain  college  lecturers  are  now  made  available  to  any  and  sll 
members  of  the  Colleges  In  union.  This  is  an  important  modification  of  the 
College  system  in  the  direction  of  a  large  University  organization  of  the 
entire  teaching  force,  which  in  the  aggregate  of  the  Colleges  is  laige,  and  Is 
capable  of  being  still  further  utilized,  in  connection  with,  and  In  sabordlaa- 
tion  to,  the  University  Professoriate  and  Examinations. 
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UflivutsiTT  nrarxTunoKs. 

The  BodleUn  Library,  founded  by  Sir  Thomae  Bodley,  and  opened  in  1008,  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Curators,  and  \b  administered  by  a  Librarian 
and  two  Under-Librarians,  nominated  by  liim,  and  approved  by  the  Cnratora 
and  Convocation.  It  la  open  to  all  graduate  members  of  the  University  from 
9  ▲.  M.  to  4  p.  M.,  and  the  Reading  Room  from  10  ▲.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  In  the 
gallery  is  the  Hope  (  oUectlon  of  Engraved  Portraits.    It  numbers  260,000  vols. 

Th§  GartndoH.  BuUdiitg  was  erected  in  part  from  the  profits  of  Lord  Claren- 
don^s  'History  of  the  Rebellion,'  and  presented  to  the  University  by  his 
son,  the  second  EarL  It  was  used  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  for  the 
printing  press  of  the  University,  but  is  now  devoted  to  various  University 
purposes— mainly  in  the  department  of  Ohemistry. 

Th§  ShMdotUan  T%tatr9  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Gilbert  Bheldon, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  designs  by  Bir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
opened  in  1(109.    ComlUa,  Encaenia,  and  Commemoration  are  celebrated  here. 

JJW  AMhmo'e^m  Musevm  was  erected  in  1679-8S,  to  receive  a  collection  of 
natural  and  artificial  curiosities  begun  by  Tradescant  and  his  son,  and  by 
them  left  to  Elias  Ashmole,  who  added  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  as- 
signed Uie  whole  to  the  University,  It  was  the  first  museum  of  its  kind  in 
England.  A  portion  of  the  building  is  used  for  Examinations ;  another  for 
the  Arundel  Marbles,  and  a  third  for  the  Musenm  of  Antiquities. 

Th€  Jtaileiffe  Library  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Radcltfie,  who  died  In  1714, 
and  was  opened  by  his  trustees  in  1749.    It  numbers  80,000  volumes. 

Th§  RuidiffM  O*m$rpatory  was  erected  by  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Dr. 
John  Radcllffe,  in  1772,  and  has  recently  received  a  grant  of  £2,500. 

Th€  T'lyfr^r  /nii/{<«<<'<mi  was  erected  in  1848,  from  a  bequest  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  for  the  encouragement  of  Modem  European  Languages. 

Ths  UMivtrMly  OwferUa  occupy  a  portion  of  the  Taylor  buildings— the 
sculpture  a  room  of  180  feet  by  28,  and  a  wing  of  90  by  28  feet,  and  the 
picture  gallery  a  room  nearly  as  spacious ;  the  whole  Is  fire  proof.  The  Ox- 
ford School  of  Art  Is  located  here. 

The  UnUtemUij  Muteum  was  begun  In  1855  for  the  promotion  of  the  stud/ ' 
of  Natural  History,  and  contains  Lecture  Rooms,  with  Work  Rooms  and 
Laboratories  for  all  the  Professors  in  the  different  departments  of  the  natural 
sciences,  with  a  spacious  Library  and  Reading  Room,  and  a  working  Obser- 
vatory for  students.  A  new  wing  has  Just  been  added  with  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  department  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Including  a  Physical 
Cabinet  The  amount  expended  in  building  and  equipment  thus  far  exceed 
£100,000.  Ths  Botmiie  Ottrdm  and  fferborbtm,  began  hi  1022,  Is  now  receiv- 
ing special  attention.  The  new  Unlveralty  Par|L  of  96  acres  will  become 
an  ArboTitmn  as  well  as  afford  pleasant  views  and  walks. 

VWTTEBSm  SBBMOirS  AMD  IA0TUBB8. 

The  University  provides  for 

1.  Morning  sermons  throughout  the  year  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  the 
Deans  and  Canons  of  C  hrisi  Church,  the  five  Divinity  Professors,  and  the 
Professors  of  Hebrew,  in  certain  order,  subject  to  exchanges. 

2.  Other  sermons  by  other  graduates  In  the  order  in  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Regency  as  Master  of  Arts,  or  to  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 

&  Substitutes,  or  Select  Preachers,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
decUtte  to  preach  in  their  own  turns. 

i.  Bampton  Leotures,  In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Rev.  John  Bampton, 
**  to  confirm  and  establish  the  Chrlatian  Faith  "—the  lecturer  receiving  £200 
for  their  preparation. 
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UHIVEKSITT  SCBOLJLftBHm  AVO  FtLLOWSHIFS. 

rr&ven  SclioUnhlps,  founded  In  1647  by  Lord  Cmv^  now  eonsUt  At  Ox- 
foM  of  6,  of  £80  per  annum  each,  tenable  8  yearg.  Two  scholars  are  elected 
in  Act  Term,  who  must  have  passed  the  Second  Put >Hc  Examination  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  least  In  one  school,  and  not  have  gone  beyond  ttreir  twenty- 
fourth  term  since  matriculation. 

KadclifTc^s  Travelling  Fellowships,  founded  by  Dr.  RodctifRs  (founder  of 
the  Radcliffe  Library),  in  1714,  now  consist  of  3  scholarships  of  £000  per 
annum,  tenable  for  3  years.  Candidates  must  have  passed  all  the  examina- 
tions required  for  B.  A.  degree,  must  have  been  placed  in  the  First '-  lass  in 
School  of  Natural  Science,  must  deelare  they  intend  to  graduate  in  Vedicine 
at  Oxford  University,  and  must  traVel  abroad  for  the  study  of  Medicine. 
They  must  also  have  obtained,  after  completion,  some  University  Prize  or 
Scholarship. 

Vincrian  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  founded  in  178S,  now  consist  of 
one  Fellowship  of  £100  per  annum,  and  8  scholarships  of  £80  per  annnm 
each,  all  elected  for  tlu^e  years— the  Fellows  by  Convocation,  the  Scholars  by 
a  Board  appointed  for  the  purpose.  A  Candidate  for  the  Fellowship  must  be 
unmarried,  a  member  of  the  University,  a  M.  A.  or  B.  0.  L,  and  l>e  or  have 
been  called  to  the  bar.  A  Candidate  for  the  Scholarship  must  be  unmarried, 
a  member  of  the  University  for  2i  calendar  months  previously,  and  not  have 
iriatriculated  more  than  6  years. 

Dean  Ireland's  Scholarships,  founded  in  1825,  now  consist  of  4  of  £90  per 
annum  each,  of  which  one  is  bestowed  annually  In  Lent  Term,  after  an  exam- 
ination in  Classics,  upon  An  undergraduate  who  has  not  exceeded  his  sixteenth 
Term. 

Eldon  Law  Scholarship,  founded  In  1880  by  public  subscription,  in  honor  of 

Lord  Eldon,  consists  of  one  Scholarship  of per  annum,  for  8  ycara. 

Candidates  must  be  members  of  the  University  and  of  i  hurch  of  Enghmd, 
have  obtained  B.  A.  degree,  have  been  rated  in  the  First  Class  in  one  branch 
at  least  of  B.  A.  examination,  and  must  intend  to  follow  legal  profession. 

Boden  Scholarships,  founded  by  CoL  Boden,  1830,  consist  of  4  of  £50 
per  annum,  one  awarded  yearly  In  Lent  Candidates  must  be  under  SS,  and 
show  some  proficiency  In  Sanscrit  language  and  literature. 

Mathematical  Schohirshlps,  founded  in  1831,  now  consist  of  S  of  £80  per 
annum  each,  tenable  for  3  years,  and  £90  extra  flx>m  the  Johnson  fund  to 
senior  scholars  for  one  year. 

Kennlcott  SchoUirship,  founded  by  the  widow  of  Dr.  f  ennicott,  in  1808,  for 
the  promotion  of  study  of  Hebrew,  consists  of  but  one  Scholarship  of  £144 
for  one  year.  Candidates  Intuit  1)e  B.  A.,  and  not  have  exceeded  28  terms 
from  matriculation. 

Pusey  and  EUerton  SeholarsUpe,  foimded  In  1888  to  promote  "sound 
theology  through  a  solid  and  critical  knowledge  of  Hebrew,'*  eonslst  of  8 
Seholarshlpt  of  £50  per  annum  each  (mie  eleeied  •nnually) ;  tenable  for  8 
jKsars.    Candidates  must  be  membera  of  Universltgr,  atd  under  96  years  oldi. 

Denyer  and  Johnson  Seholanhlps  oonstst  of  8  (fai  all  £110)  aonnally  for  (me 
year,  awarded  to  B.  A.*s,  between  thehr  nineteenth  and  twentj-seventh  Term, 
who  are  the  three  best  who  pais  examinations  hi  Divinity. 

Hertford  SchoUtfihlp,  fomded  fa»  1884,  eouMB  of  OM  fieholarihipof  £88, 
tenable  for  one  year,  by  the  student  who  obtelne  it  by  free  oompetltloa  and 
pabllc  examhuktlon,  for  profletency  hi  Latin.  Cendidatet  must  not  have  com- 
l^eted  their  second  year  from  mafcrienlaiUon. 

Taylor  SchoUuvhips,  founded  hi  1857,  consist  of  1  flehoUnhlp  worth 
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£50,  and  1  Exhibition  worQi  £25  per  annum,  each  tenable  for  I  year,  for  pro- 
ficiency in  one  or  more  Modem  Langtuige«,  and  the  literature  of  the  same. 
Cindidate«  must  not  be  over  94  years.      ' 

Burdett-i'ontta  BehoIarBhips,  founded  in  1800,  eonelat  of  2  of  £75  i>er 
annum  each,  tenable  for  2  years.  Candldaiea  must  have  passed  Examination 
in  School  of  Natural  Science,  haTe  not  completed  sixth  year  from  matricula^ 
tloD,  and  be  proficient  in  Geology  aad  Natural  Bclenee  bearing  on  Geology. 

Pfiizts. 

The  Chancellor's  Prixes,  instituted  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  178^-72,  consist  of  3  prixes  of  £90  each,  given  annually  for 
latin  Verse,  Latin  Prose,  and  English  Prosei  to  members  who  have  not  ex* 
ceeded  4  years  since  matriculation. 

Sir  R.  Newdegate's  Prize,  founded  in  1806,  consists  of  £21,  given  annually 
for  the  best  composition  in  EnglUh  Verse,  under  same  restrictions  as  the 
Chancellor's  Prize. 

Ellerton  Prize  Essay,  instituted  In  1828  by  Dr.  EUerton,  consists  of  an 
flimual  gift  of  £21  for  the  best  Theological  Essay  to  B.  A.'s  between  their 
alxteetith  and  twenty-eighth  Teim. 

Sacred  Prize  Poem,  in  English.  A  prize  iS  awarded  tricnnially  to  the  best' 
composition  of  this  kind,  relating  to  soiile  subject  previously  announced  by 
tiia  authorities.    Open  to  B.  A.'8. 

Arnold  Prize  Essay,  founded  in  1850,  in  memory  of  Di*.  Arnold,  of  Rng^y, 
has  awarded  io  it  annually  a  sum  of  £43.  The  subject,  announced  previous- 
Ijr,  relates  to  some  incMent  In  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  and  Is  open  to  all 
gmduates  who  have  not  exceeded  their  eighth  year. 

Stanhope  Prize  Essay,  instituted  in  1855  by  Earl  Stanhope,  relates  to  some 
historical  incident  between  1800-181S,  indicated  V  the  authorities.  Open  to 
idl  undergraduates  who  have  not  entered  their  seventeenth  Term.  The  prise 
it  given  in  books  to  the  value  of  £20. 

^Ckisfbrd  Prizes,  founded  In  memory  of  Dr.  Galsford,  in  1856^  are  awarded 
to  the  best  compositions  in  Greek  prose  and  verse,--^f  about  £18  to  each. 
^  ^fanson  Prize,  founded  In  180B,  in  memory  of  M.  J.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  con- 
sists of  a  gold  medal,  value  Ten  Guineas,  awarded  once  In  4  years  for  an  essay 
on  some  Astronomical  or  Meteorological  subject  announced  3  years  i>reviou8- 
ly.    Open  to  all  members  of  University. 

Han  and  Hall-Houghton  Prizee.  In  1868  and  1870,  the  Rev.  John  Hall, 
B.  D.,  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  John  Houghton,  M.  A.,  of 
Pembroke  College,  presented  a  sum  of  £4,600,  as  a  fund  for  4  Prizes— <me  of 
£20  and  one  of  £30,  called  <*  Canon  Hall  Greek  Testament  Prizes,**  and  two, 
one  of  £26  and  one  of  £16,  cadled  the  '^  Hall-Houghton  Septuag^nt  Prizes.** 

Marquis  of  Lotikian*s  Historical  Prize.    In  1910,  this  prize  of  £40  annually* 
was  Instituted  for  the  best  essay  on  any  point  of  Ancient  Foreign  Hlstoiy, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical    Open  to  all  members  who  have  not  ezoeeded' 
the  twenty-seventh  term  from  their  matriculation* 

A  PriM  has  recently  been  instttutM  for  the  best  essay  on  Intefnothynal  Law. 

The  Conington  Prize— for  dissertation  on  subjeet  pertahiing  to  Classical 
Learning.    Open  to  aU  members  of  the  tJniversity. 

GKUXCB  PATBOHAOB. 

The  tJniversity  possesses  certsin  ecdesiastioal  benefices  to  the  annual  value 
of  £1^036^  and  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  many  ecdesiastioal  benefices, 
and  of  nomination  to  several  Free  Schools  in  27  different  counties,  which 
were  formerly  possessed  by  Roman .  Catholics*  who  were  disabled  by  Act  of 
f'arliament  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
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UNIYEBSITT  BBGBEIg. 

The  Degrees  conferred  by  the  Unlyeralty  upon  Students  are  those  oC 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  MosiCj  and  hi 
the  three  superior  faculties  of  CIyII  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity. 

Sometimes,  bat  very  rarely,  degrees  are  granted  out  of  the  ordinary  coune, 
by  Decree  of  Convocation,  or  by  Diploma,  to  persons  who  have  not,  as  well 
as  to  persons  who  have,  been  previously  Members  of  the  University ;  and  less 
rarely  they  are  given  honoris  eau»a. 

The  conditions  reqnired  for  degrees  In  the  ordinary  course,  yet  twt  far  aU 
dlike^  are  Residence,  Time  or  Standing  (as  It  is  commonly  called),  Examination 
or  Exercises,  and,  at  the  time  of  taking  a  degree,  certain  Declarations,  and 
the  payment  of  Fees,  besides  the  Grace  or  consent  of  the  Candidate's  <  ollege 
or  Hall  or  of  the  Censors  of  Unattached  Students,  and  of  Congr^jpation^ 
which  depend  upon  his  conduct  and  character.  * 


Twelve  Terms  of  Residence  are  required  for  thf  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  for  the  ]K>8ition  of  Student  of  Civil  Law  or  of  Medicine.  Ko 
further  resiceucc  is  necessary  for  any  degree. 

Time  Aqyirwi  or  SUmiing. 

Artt.  1.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  twelve  Terms  are  required, 
which  must  be  Terms  of  residence. 

3.  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Master  in  the  twentj- 
seventh  Term  from  liis  Matriculation,  provided  he  has  had  his  name  on  the 
Books  of  some  College  or  Hall,  or  upon  the  Register  of  the  Delegates  of 
Unattached  Students  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  Terms« 

Jfaitic.    1.    No  residence  is  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Music  wishing  to  proceed  to  .the  degree  of  Doctor,  must 
produce  a  certificate  signed  by  two  or  more  trustworthy  persons  that  he  has 
been  studying  or  practUing  Music,  whether  at  Oxford  or  eUewhere,  for  five 
years  from  his  admission  to  his  present  degree. 

Civd  Law,  For  the  position  of  Student  of  Civil  Law  twelve  Terms  are 
required,  which  must  be  Terms  of  residence. ,  ' 

L  A  Student  of  Civil  Law,  or  a  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Ar&,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  ClvQ  Law  In  the  twenty-seventh  Term, 
(or.  If  the  Statutes  of  his  College  require  it,  In  the  twenty*third,)  from  bis 
Matriculation. 

A  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  may  be  admitt.ed  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  twenty-seventh  Term  from  his  Matriculation. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  ai  the 
end  of  five  years  from  his  admission  to  the  dc^p-ee  of  Bachelor. 

MkUdnf.  For  the  position  of  Student  of  Medicine  twelve  Temts  are  re- 
quired, which  must  be  Terms  of  residence. 

1.  A  Student  of  Medicine,  or  a  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor 
of  Civil  Law,  may  be  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  la  the 
twenty-eighth  Term  froin  his  Matriculation. 

A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Artii 
and  yet  retain  his  former  degrw. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  the 
end  of  three  years  from  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

J>Mnity,  1.  A  Master  of  Arts  may  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachdor 
of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  his  admission  to  Regency. 

2.  A  Bachelor  of  Divinity  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  at  the  end 
of  four  years  from  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 
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BxmninatUm9  and  XureUm  fof^JPgrtu  in  Art 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  most  pass  three  distinct  Ex- 
aminations:   1.  Responsions  before  the  Masters  of  the   Schools;   3.  The 
First  Public  Examhiatlon  before  the  Moderators ;  8.  The  Second  Public  Ex- 
amination before  the  Public  Examiners. 

1.  Benptms'onM,  This  examination,  sometimes  called  Uttle-ffo^  Is  held 
three  times  every  year,  and  begins  in  Michaelmas  Term  on  the 6th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  Lent  Term  on  the  Monday  following  the  third  or  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent  (according  to  the  time  of  commencement),  and  in  Act  Term  on  the 
second  Friday  before  the  Commemoration  Day,  or  on  the  day  following  any 
one  of  these  days  which  falls  upon  a  Holy  Day.  Each  candidate  must  put  his 
name  (In  person  or  by  his  tutor)  with  the  Junior  Proctor  six  days  before  the 
examination  begins,  and  must  at  the  same  time  give  in  a  list  of  the  subject* 
and  books  in  which  he  prefers  to  be  examined. 

The  examination  Is  conducted  partly  In  writing  and  partly  orally.  In  the 
written  part,  questions  are  given  in  Grammar  (Greek  and  Latin),  in  Arith- 
metic, and  in  Euclid  or  Algebra ;  a  passage  is  set  for  translation  from  English 
prose  into  Latin ;  and  passages  must  be  read  and  questions  answered  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  author,  in  which  he  haa  offered  to  be  examined.  The 
oral  examination  Is  conducted  at  the  same  Ume,  in  two  different  places  within 
the  precincts  of  the  school,  by  two  Masters  of  the  Schools  conducting  it  in 
each.  Each  successful  candidate  receives  a  certificate  to  that  effect  (called  a 
7ti4amnr)  from  the  Examiners. 

2.  ModeratUmM^  or  Fimt  PttbUe  B»mU»atkm,  —There  are  ten  Moderators,  viz. , 
in  tlie  ( lassicai  Schools  seven  (four  to  examine  Candidates  for  Honors,  and 
three  to  examine  those  who  do  not  seek  Honors),  in  the  Mathematical  School 
three.  These  are  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  two  Proctors 
MTorally  in  snccession,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congregation  and  Convo- 
cation. If  members  of  the  University,  they  must  be  at  least  M.  A.  or  R  C  L. 
or  6.  M. ;  or  they  may  be  persons  not  members  of  the  University. 

The  Moderators  who  examine  Candidates  for  Honors  hold  office  for  two 
years;  those  who  examine  Candidates  in  the  Pass  School  hold  office  for 
three  Examinations. 

No  Moderator  who  has  served  the  full  time  may  conduct  the  same  part  of 
the  Examination  till  after  a  year*s'interval ;  and  no  two  members  of  the  same 
College  or  Hall  may  serve  in  the  same  part  of  the  Examination  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  Pass  School  Candidates  are  admitted  in  their  fourth  Term;  in  the 
Honor  Schools  only  from  their  fifth  Term  to  their  eighth  inclusively. 

The  Examination,  held  twice  a  year,  begins  on  the  28d  of  November  (or  if 
this  be  Sunday,  on  the  91th),  and  on  the  third  Friday  before  the  Commemora- 
tion. On  the  eighth  or  on  the  seventh  day  before  either  of  these  dates  each 
Candidate  In  person  or  by  his  Tutor  must  put  down  his  name  with  the  Junior 
Proctor,  and  give  in  a  list  of  his  subjects  and  books,  together  with  his 
Matriculation  paper,  and  his  T^ttamur  for  Responsions,  or  for  the  Previous 
Examination  at  Cambridge.  Any  Candidate  who  does  not  go  up  for  Exam- 
ination at  his  earliest  opportunity,  or  who  fdls  to  satisfy  the  Moderates,  may 
afterwards  offer  the  same  subjects  and  books  which  he  then  offered  or  might 
have  offered. 

'  A.  Candidates  who  do  not  seek  Honors  are  examined  In— <«)  The  Greek 
Text  and  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Gospels ;  (d)  Portions  of  at  least  three 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors  of  the  best  age  (two  Greek  and  one  Latin,  or  one 
Greek  and  two  Latin),-  one  at  least  being  a  portion  of  a  historical  or  a 
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philosophical  work ;  (f )  MUm  Logle«  flr  th«  EleuieiiU  of  Geometiy  tnd 
of  Algebra. 

They  are  required  to  show  a  competent  knowMffe  both  ot  the  text  and  of 
the  GODtente  of  the  books  which  they  oflior,  and  to  answer  not  oi4y  qneetloM 
relating  to  Grammar  and  Literature,  but  also  any  qvesUoBs  directly  arish^f 
out  of  the  matters  treated  in  these  books.  Translation  from  English  into 
Latin  Is  required  of  all,  as  well  as  translation  of  short  passages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  books  not  speeially  offered 

No  Candidate  Is  allowed  to  offer  any  of  the  same  books,  or  a  portion  of 
any  of  the  same  authors,  In  which  he  satisfied  the  Masters  of  the  Schools^ 
except  in  the  following  cases : 

(I)  Candidates  who  have  offsred  a  portion  of  the  Odyssey  at  Besponsiont 
may  offer  the  specified  portion  of  the  Iliad  at  Moderations. 

(II)  Candidates  who  haye  offered  the  Geocgics  of  Vli|^  at  Responslons  ma  j 
oflbr  the  specified  portion  of  the  ifineid  at  Moderations. 

(iii)  Candidates  who  have  oflered  any  portion  of  Cicero  other  than  his 
Orations  at  Responslons  may  offer  Orations  of  Cicero  at  Moderations,  and 
picsr<r»r. 

For  Candidates  who  olfer  Mathematics  tlie  subjects  of  examination  will  be-^ 

In  AlffebfO,  AddiUon,  SubtriMstion,  Multiplication,  and  Division  of  Algebcft- 
ical  Quantities  (Involving  Fractional  as  well  as  Integral  In<Uces),  Greatest 
Common  Measure  and  Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractions,  Extraction  of 
Square  Root,  8imple  Equations  containing  one  or  two  unknown  quantities^ 
Quadratic  Equations  containing  one  unknown  quantity.  Questions  producing 
such  Equations,  and  the  simplest  properties  of  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

U  Otomdnft  the  Geometry  of  the  Girele,  viz.,  Euclid,  Book  IIL,  and  thf 
first  nine  Propositions  ef  Book  IV. 

Fur  andidatcs  who  offer  Logic  the  subjects  of  examination  wiU  be  the 
Elements  of  Logic  Deductive  and  Induoiive. 

The  subjects  may  be  studied  either  In  Fowler's  Eleraeits  of  Deductiva 
Logic  and  the  first  five  chapters  of  Fowler^s  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic 
(omitting  the  sections  on  Classification,  Nomenclature,  and  Terminology,  and 
the  notes  appended  at  the  end  of  each  chapter)  or  in  Jevons^  Elementaiy 
Lessons  in  Logle. 


B.  All  Candidates  who  seek  Honors  in  Classics  are  examined  in—  a  The 
Greek  Text  and  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Gospels;  (6)  Translation  of  un* 
prepared  passages,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  («)  Latin  Prase ;  Itf  >  Not  less  than 
five  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  to  be  selected  from  tlie  subjoined  Ust  under 
the  conditions  published  therewith. 

Grammar  questions,  and  questions  directly  bearing  upon  the  contents,  stjie, 
and  literary  history  of  the  books  offbred,  will  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  the  examination. 

Papers  will  also  be  set  In  the  foUowIng  subjects :—(l)  Greek  Prose; 
l2i  Latbi  VerM;  (S)  Greek  Verse;  (4)  The  elemcnU  of  ComparsUve 
Philology  applied  to  the  illustration  of  Greek  and  Latin  inficctions ;  v5)  The 
history  of  the  Greek  Drama,  with  Aristotle's  Poetics ;  or  as  an  alternative, 
the  literary  history  of  the  Augustan  Age,  with  Quintil.  Inst  Book  X.,  and 
Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  (6)  The  elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  with  Magrath's 
SelecUons  from  the  Organon,  H  22^93,  dM9, 118-128. 

Candidates  will  hare  the  opportunity  of  doing  ail  these  PH>«nt  ^nt  do 
fldency  in  or  omission  of  one  or  more  of  them  will  be  no  bar  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  Honors,  if  compensated  by  the  tmntlty  ^  the  other 
work  oflbred  or  the  general  excellence  of  their  papers. 
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Bat  CaodldAiM  for  th«  highett  HoDore  are  roeoiiim«Bde4  not  to  omit  more 
ihvk  one  of  tbe  papers  nnmbered  4,  5^  ft,  nor  any  of  these  if  they  omit  any  of 
the  Composition  papera. 

The  following  Roles  must  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  Boolcs : 
*  1.    All  Candidates  for  Honors  mast  offer  the  following  authors :  (1)  Homer; 
(3)  Demosthenes ;  (S)  Virgil ;  (4)  Cicero. 

S.  The  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  offered  must  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal. 

8.  Of  the  authors  within  which  the  selection  lies,  not  more  than  two 
must  be  offered  unless  the  Candidate  offers  more  than  eight  boolcs. 

4.  If  two  Greek  Dramatists  are  offered,  one  of  the  two  must  be  either 
iBschylus  or  Sophocles. 

C.  The  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Mathematics  b^ns  In 
Michaelmas  Term  on  the  18th  of  December  (or  If  this  be  Sunday,  on  the 
19th)  and  in  Trinity  Term  on  the  day  after  the  Commemoration. 

Candidates  may  offer  themselves  in  a  different  Term  from  that  in  which 
they  are  examined  in  Classics. 

The  subjects  of  Examination  are  :— 1.  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Eqiia* 
ttons.  2.  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical.  9.  Plane  Geometry,  Including 
the  '^onlc  Sections,  treated  both  geometrically  and  analytically.  4.  Geometry 
of  Three  Dimensions,  including  the  straight  line,  plane,  and  sphere,  treated 
botli  geometrically  and  analytically,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  second  order 
referred  to  their  principal  axes.  5.  The  Differential  <  alculus,  Including  its 
applications  to  plane  geometry;  and  to  the  determination  of  tangents  and 
normals  to  surface  and  lines  In  space.  6.  The  Integration  of  Differential 
Expressions,  with  Geometrical  applications.  7.  The  Elements  of  the  Calculus 
of  Finite  Differences. 

8.  CToMi,  or  Second  PtMe  KbDfiminat(o*>, ^ThU  Examination  is  held  twice 
every  year,  and  begins  in  Michaelmas  Term  on  the  18th  of  November,  in 
Easter  Term  on  the  Friday  in  the  third  week  before  the  Commemoration  Day, 
or  on  the  day  following  either  of  these  days  which  falls  upon  a  holiday. 
Each  Candidate,  In  person  or  by  his  Tutor,  must  put  down  his  name  with  the 
Senior  Proctor,  give  in  a  list  of  his  books  and  subjects,  and  exhibit  his 
Totanmr  for  the  First  Public  Examination,  elglit  days  before  the  Sxamina* 
tton  Is  to  begin. 

The  twenty-two  Public  Examiners  for  the  Second  or  Class  Examination  are 
divided  Into  six  Schools,  viz.,  seven  In  the  School  of  Classics  <four  for  Caadl- 
dut(^8  for  Honors,  and  three  for  the  Pass-Candidates),  three  to  each  of  the 
Schools  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Jurisprudence,  Modem  History, 
and  Theology. 

Candidates  who  obtain  Honors  are  assigned  to  one  of  four  classes,  aecord- 
ing  to  their  standing,  and  their  names  are  printed  alphabetically  in  each  class. 
The  names  of  all  who  pass  the  Second  Examination,  as  well  as  those  who 
obtain  Honors,  are  printed  and  are  known  as  Classmen.  The  lists  of  Classmen 
Issued  by  the  Public  Examiners  are  printed  from  year  to  year  in  the  University 
Calendar,  extending  back  twenty  years. 

In  every  School'  the  Examination  Is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  partly 
vl'  d  voce.  No  Examiner  may  examine  any  (  andldate  from  his  own  College  or 
Hall,  or  one  who  has  read  with  him  as  a  Private  PupQ  within  the  preceding 
two  years. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  one  Is  required  to  pass  the  Examination  both  In 
the  '  lasslcal  School  and  also  in  scmo  one  of  the  other  four  Schools.  But, 
provided  a  Candidate  has  previously  satisfied  the  Moderators  In  three  books 
at  least,  it  is  sufficient  to  gain  a  Class  in  any  one  of  the  Final  Schools  and  to 
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pass  the  Ex*mtnatio&  in  Dlrinlty  or  in  tli«  permitted  sabsUtnte.  Tlie 
ordinary  Examination  in  Divinity  is  not,  however,  required  from  those  who 
obtain  a  class  in  the  School  of  Theology. 

School  of  Classics. 

In  the  Classical  School  every  Candidate  mnst  be  examined  in  Divinity 
(except  those  who  are  Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  School  of  Theology)  and 
in  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  author  at  the  least  The  term  *  Divinity*  com- 
prises the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  the  Histoiy 
.  contained  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Books,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Evidences  of  Religion.  Of  the 
two  authors  one  must  be  a  philosopher,  the  other  an  historian,  and  neither 
may  be  tbe  same  with  either  of  the  two  which  the  Candidate  brought  in  for 
Responslons,  unless  he  now  brings  in  as  many  as  four  authors^  The  Exam- 
ination consists  of  passages  set  for  translation  Into  English  and  for  constru- 
ing, and  of  questions  to  be  answered  both  on  iMiper  and  orally. 

Candidates  for  Honors  may  bring  in  one  or  more  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles 
with  or  without  some  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  any  *  lasslcal  writers 
on  History,  Rhetoric,  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Ethical  or  Political  Science, 
which  subjects  may  be  illustrated  by  Modem  Authors :  in  connection  with 
Ancient  History  they  are  examined  in  Chronology,  Geography,  and  Antiqui- 
ties ;  and  they  may  be  called  upon  to  compose  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as 
hi  English.    With  Candidates  for  the  first  two  Classes  Logic  is  indispensable. 

Candidates  for  the  highest  Honors  in  Classics  usually  bring  in  most  of  the 
f<dlowing  books.  Of  Aristotle,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  the  Politics.  Of 
Plato,  the  Republic.  Herodotus.  Thueydides.  Of  Uvy,  ten  Books.  Of 
Tftcitus,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Annals,  or  the  Histories.  Bacon's  Novum 
Organon.    Butler^s  Sermons,  or  Analogy. 

School  of  Mathematics. 

In  the  Matliematical  School  all  must  ofSer  eUhtr  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid 
or  the  first  part  of  Algebra.  Candidates  for  Honors  must  ofier  mixed  as  well 
as  pure  Mathematics. 

•  1  andidates  for  Honors  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects:  Algebra, 
Trigonometry  Plane  and  Spherical,  Geometry  of  two  and  three  Dimensions, 
•Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations  and  Finite  Differ- 
ences, Theory  of  Chances;  Mechanics  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies,  Optics 
Geometrical  and  Physical,  Newton*  s  Prineipla,  sections  1^  2,  8,  with  parts  of 
9  and  11,  Astronomy. 

Natural  Science. 

In  the  School  of  Natural  Science  every  Candidate  for  a  Pass  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  principles  of  two  out  of  these  three  branches  of  Natural 
Science,  vix..  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  further  in 
some  one  of  the  particular  Sciences  dependent  on  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
which  Includes  the  Sciences  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pncumatica» 
Acoustics,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  IMagnctlsm. 

(andidates  for  Honor  have  to  pass  both  a  Prellminaiy  and  a  Final  Examina- 
tion ;  these  need  not  be  passed  in  the  same  Term,  and  a  .candidate  may  offer 
himself  for  the  Prellminaiy  Examination  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  First 
Public  Examination. 

The  Prellminaiy  Examination  is  compulsory  upon  aU  in  this  School,  and  Is 
restricted  to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  (1)  Mechanics  and  Physics,  (2) 
Chemistry,  with  a  simple  practical  examination  in  this  subject  at  least 

In  the  Fbial  Examhiations  a  candidate  may  offer  one  or  more  of  the  three 
subjects,  Physies,  Chemistry,  Biology ;  and  hi  each  the  Examination  will  be 
partly  practicaL 
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School  of  Law  and  Modern  Hifltory. 

In  the  School  of  Law  and  Modern  Hlatoiy  wtMj  Omdidate  moat  oflte 
hlmaelf  for  examination  iUktr  hi  SngUah  Hiatory  from  the  Conqneat  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIIL,  together  with  thai  part  of  BngUsh  Law  whioh 
reUtes  to  Things  Real,  or  In  Engliah  Hlatoiy  from  the  Acoesaton  of  Heniy 
VIIL  to  the  death  of  WQUam  lU.,  together  with  that  part  of  EngUsh  Law 
which  relates  to  PerMna  and  Things  PeraoMl ;  being  at  liberty  however  to 
anbstitnte  Adam  Smith's  *  Wealth  of  Katlons*  or  some  other  approved  woik 
on  Political  Economy  together  with  the  Hiatory  of  Briftlah  India  for  either 
portion  of  English  Law. 

In  the  School  of  Jnriapnidencee  the  Examination  includes  the  toUowlag 
subjects :  (1)  General  Jnrispnidence,  <2)  History  of  English  Law,  (8)  Soman 
Law,  (4)  International  Law. 

In  the  School  of  Modem  History  the  Exandnatlevi  Inchides  the  following 
nbjects:  1«  The  History  of  England  to  the  Accession  of  Qneen  Victoria. 
&  One  of  the  fallowing  periods  of  genend  JUsloiy,  to  be  studied  In  the  best 
modern  writers:  (1)  A.  D.  490-1933,  (8)A.D.  1OOO-10W,  (8)  A.  D.  140a-164& 
(4)  A.  D.  1000-18151  a.  (In  the  case  of  those  Candidates  who  aim  at  a  place 
In  the  First  or  Second  Class)  a  special  portion  of  History  or  Historical 
subject^  careful^  studied  with  reference  to  original  authorities. 
School  of  Theology. 

In  the  School  of  Theology  the  Examination  includes  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  Holy  Scriptures;  Dogmatic  and  Symbolic  Theology ;  Ecclesias- 
tical History  and  the  Fathers;  The  Evidences  of  Religion ;  Liturgies;  Sacred 
Oriticism,  and  the  ArchsolofQr  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  Booiu  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  studied  in  the  Greek  text  The 
hiatory  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Liturgies  is  to  be  studied  with  reference  to 
original  authoritiea. 

Elementary  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  some  weight,  advanced  knowledge 
great  weight,  in  the  distribution  of  Honors. 

Candidates  are  permitted  to  offer  portions  of  the  Septuaglnt  Version, 
Including  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

No  Candidate  will  be  placed  in  the  First  C  lass  In  this  School  unless  he  shall 
have  proved  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  with  the  Exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  shall  have  also  shown  a  good  knowledge  of  two  at  least  of 
the  remaining  subjects  enumerated  above. 

And  no  Candidate  will  obtain  Honors  unless.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Religion,  he  shall  have  given  proof  of  diligent 
atudy  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  of  ^Uhtr  Dogmatic  Theology,  tr 
Ecdesiaatical  History,  mr  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  or  liturgies,  or  Hebrew. 

After  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  no  further  examination  or  exercise 
is  required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  but  any  B.  A.  of  three  years' 
standing  may  proceed  to  this  degree  on  payment  of  certain  fees. 
Jkgrm  in  Mmk. 

L  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  Mus.  are  required  to  pass  two  Examina- 
tions and  to  compose  a  piece  of  Music  The  first  Examination  is  held  once 
a  year  in  Michaelmas  Term,  and  is  conducted  partly  in  vrriting^  pM^ly  tM 
•oee,  in  four-part  harmony.  The  second  ll^amlnation  is  held  also  once  a  year 
In  Ifiaster  or  in  Act  Term,  and  is  conducted  partly  in  writing,  partly  «M  foei, 
b  five-part  harmony,  in  the  history  of  music,  in  the  use  of  musical  Instm- 
ments,  and  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  works  of  such  distinguished 
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compoBen  m  shall  ^  fliHtpniwil  l>y  4^  Proitior  of  If niic  Before  any 
•ttfeMUMe  mm  itocMDt  ^Ivsatf  lor  tW»  Mfoua  y^>m|naM<m,  lie  nuw^  iiot 
lOll^liradiMt  ibe  ffMvmfr  .«<  'Hosteg  f«B4«d  41ifi  flnt  SsumlDatioo,  hot  niit 
ftlflo  /have  sqlMfttttaa  for'ikia  aMproml  ot  ttie  l^uninvraA  piac«  of  MofiS^  in 
Awifmti  kotoonj  ^th  «b  mmam^ffAmtni  for  ^t  ieMt  Ave  itringisd  inftfan- 
«Miits;  iq0Bttier  wftli  «  wrltAsn  #»wafic9  that  the  whole  of  thia  pleee  U 
MwAe  la  of  Ua  oyb  <Mnif>Qa|UB«,««of^  of  vblch  «uiai  be  deposited  In  tha 
JftMdeAfllHNd. 

Vlie  ihcamJiaefa  «rp  the  FDotator  oC  Ifnaic,  VMChonifpia»  and  aooM  other 
Graduate  nominated  by  the  Yice-Chanoellor  and  proctoi*,and  atpproTodl^ 

CDVTOMttlML 

ft  A  BaAalor  of  llti4«  wisblBg  to  proceed  to  the  d^roe  of  Doctor  j| 
required  to  paas  an  Examination  conducted  whoUy  in  writing  by  the  Exam- 
inftn  iMnre  inaftiOMd,-aad  lo.«opD9>oae  a  piece  of  Vocal  Uoaic  of  eight  i^rta 
.vtth  an  aeeo«|NuiAmfa^  for  «  fiill  orcbeatra,  which,  wliea  approved,  is  to  1^ 
ip6i(oiteediB.piihUeir  aadaeoipy  o<  U  ia  to  he  dq^ted  ia  tho  MoaieSchooL 

Ikgrm  In  CMt  Lam. 

Kq  one  may  be  admitted  a  Student  In  Civil  Law  until  he  shall  liave  passed 
all  the  Examinations  required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  must  pass  an  Examlnatlofi  which 
is  held  onoe  a  yew  hi  Trinity  Term,  and  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Studies 
C<Hisifitli^  of  the  B^us  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  tho  Yhiertan  Professor,  the 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law,  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurio* 
prudence  (or  some  or  one  of  them),  and  the  Examiners  In  the  Honor  School 
of  Judspmdence.  The  Examination  includes  (1)  Jurisprudence,  general  or 
.coii^pacatlv£,.(2)  Bomaa  Law,  (8)  English  Law,  (^)  International  Law;  it  is 
partly  in  writing,  partly  vivd  voe$;  Honors  may  be  obtained  In  it  by  any  wlio 
Jiavenot  exceeded -the  twon^-fourth  Term  from  their  niatrlculatlon. 

The  Board  of  Studies  may  require  that  any  Candidate  who  has  sot  been 
classed  in  .the  Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence,  or  who  has  not  obtained  4 
certificate  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  take  In  such  additional  books  or 
«tt)ijects  recognised  in  the  Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence  as  they  nay 
j>r«scfibe,  or  produce  snch  evidence  as  they  may  'think  fit  to  require  of 
4icqnaintance  with  sneh  boolcs  or  subjects. 

▲py  person  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  CtH  Law, 
who  hos  passed  all  the  Examinations  necessa^  tor  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  Of 
Arts,  but  is  dlsqualiiied  .):y  his  standing  from  becoming  a  Candidate  hi  the 
Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence,  shall  nevertheless  be  permitted  to  offer 
.himself  forexamlnatiPD  in  that  School,  and  ihdU  be  examined  as  tf  be- were 
o^Coadidate  ior  Honors;  and.  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Examiners  hb  wo#k 
be  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  him  (but  for  su<*h  dlsqualttcaUoD)  to  a  plaee 
hi  the  (Hass-list,  he  shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

Ko  Candidate  shall  bo  admlttedto  EzooilDtttoii.wileiS'heahiai  have  giren 
hi  his  name  to  tlie  8ap«ior  Boftal  df  ttie  I!aeiflty<of  li»w  ■even  d^*  ^^  Imi* 
before  the  Eznoinfttion,  togetlMr  wtth  cOTttacalM  of  hia  Matrtonlation  and 
of  his  having  been  admitted  tQtb04egro^of  bachelor  of  Arts  or  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Student  h»  dvQ  Law. 

ft  A  B«chalorof.avilL%w  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  dc^jee  of  Doctor  is 
itqnired  to  read  publicly  within  the  precinct  of  thcSchools  In  the  preseaee 
•Of  the  Rsgins  Professor  a  Diasertationconipoaed  by  hhnself  on  some  snbjcct 
pevtabUng  io  CItU  I*w  i^ipEoyfid  Iff  the  Professor,  and  to  delirer  toidm  a 
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Jkgm  1m  MiOklt^ 

Ko  one  nay  be  t(lwW>i  li  BtmM^  Im^Mk^  wm  ht,}m  PfWd  «U  t^ 
Examinations  reqnlred  tot.Ukm'^figK^  pf  B»  4» 

1.  Candidates  for  tho  deigre«  of  B»  M*  ajre.ir«iialr«d  to  pass  two  Bxamina- 
tloos,  each  <)f  which  Is  hel4  ^wtlj  In  full  If Ichaelmas  Term,  nsnally  In 
November,  the  first. by  the  begins  professor  of  Medicine  and  three  penons 
who  haye  been  admitted  tp  Regency  either  as  Hasten  of  Arts  or  as  Doetorsi^ 
and  who  are  nppUnated  yearly  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  subject  to  the  approval 
of  ConTocation,  the  second  by  the  Begins  Professor  and  two  I>octors  of 
Medicine  nominated  in  like  maiuier.  ^ach  Bzamlnation  is  eondncied  partly 
In  writing,  partly  vfod  0008,  and  part  of  eMsh' is  prtcticaL  Hie  sal^eets  of  th^ 
first  EzamJlnation  are  Hnoum  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Oompaifttlva 
Anatomy  *nd  Physiology  to  a  certain  extent,  and  those  parts  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Botany,  and  Chemistry  which  ihnstrate  Medicine.  The  snbjeeta 
of  the  second  Examination  are  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (Inelndo 
ing  diseases  of  women  and  chlldrenX  the  Materia  Medica,  Therapentlca^ 
Pathology,  the  principles  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  Medical  Jnrispmdence^ 
and  General  Hygiene.  Bveij  Candidate  at  thU  second  Saaminalloa  is  to  be 
examAed  in  two  of  the  ancient  anthofs,  Hlppocratea,  Aretaens,  Qalen»  an^ 
OdsQs,  or  in  one  of  those  four  and  fai  some  mp^am  author  approyed  by  thf 
BegHis  ]hrofesaor. 

Before  a  Candidate  Is  admitted  to  the  flalpl  these  two  BxMnlriattnps,  h» 
mnst  have  eompletad  el^^t  Terms  from  the  date  pf  hl/i  TmtamMr  la  one  of 
the  Schools  at  the  aeeo^d.Pahlk  ETamfawllon  for  the  dcgrae  of  B.  A.;  oi^leai 
he  was  placed  in  the.Ftmtor  Second  Clasa  In  the;  School  of  Natncal  Scienct^ 
In  whldi  ease.  If  ha  reeelvad  from  the  Public  JCsamineia  a  special  certificate 
of  hia  attalnaaents  hi  W^hanlral  I1iIloso|ihy«  Chemjbitiy,  or  Botany,  he  msf 
be  admitted  to  this  Bxaminatloo  at  once,  and  need  not  then  be  examined 
again  in  any  science  spedflod  Ui  sach  certificate.  Before  a  Oandidate  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  second  Examination,  he  nnsthaye  completed  sixteen  Tenne 
from  the  date  of  the  same  Tuiamw  and  two  yearn  irom  the  date  of  hie 
Tukmum  to  the  first  Medical  Eiamlnatloo,  and  mnst  deUyer  to  the  Bfigipa 
Professor  satlsfiaetory  eertlfiGatea  of  his  attee^aneeat  some  Hospital  otf  go9d 
repute  Eyery  ooe  intending  to  he  a-.  Candidate  at  either  Examination  Is  re* 
jinlradto  gifc  the. Prof esspr  notice  of  his  Intention  a  fprtoight  at  least  before 
the  wee|L.in  which  the  Kxamtoation  U  to  be  held. 

Ifo  one  from  another  UQiyersIty  can  be  Incorporated  as  a  Graduate  In 
lledicine  withoot  passing  these  two  Examinations. 

%  A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  te 
reqioired  to  read  pttbllc\y  within  the  precinct  of  the  Schools  in  the  presence  of 
the  Begins  Prufessor  a  Plsserti^tlpn  composed  by  himself  on  some  Medical 
aiihject  approyed  Xtj  ^e  Prof eiupr,  end  to  dellyer  to  him  a  copy  of  It 


I,  A  Candidate  tor  (lie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  DMaity  Is  nqaited  to  Bead 
two  Dlffertations  before  the  Beglne  Pnoiessor  In  tbe  DMoity  SehooluiMi 
subjects  previously  approyed  by  the  Professor. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  wIthoH  eotfiihlttnf  his  Letftemef 
PricsVs  Orders,  or  a  CarttfieaU  from  tte  B^|MP«r.of  the  diocese  where  he 
was  oofailaed  alattog  ih^  he  bed  ohtaMMd  the;^ 

%  A  Bashelar  af  DiThiilF  viehing  v>  9n>oeeii  to  the  degnee  of  Doctor^ 
-tomed  In  tham^!lal^:f|chOOl  X^fm  fffM^tV^  l^^f^fg^^^^^Jl  port^pqe^pf 
Holy  Scripture. 
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A  Master  of  Arts  who  has  completed  fifteen  yeurs  from  his  admisiioD  to 
Begency  may,  with  the  consent  of  Convocetion,  take  the  two  degrees  In 
Divinity  hy  aeemmtUMtm,  that  is^  both  si  the  same  time,  doing  the  EzeniBes 
for  one  of  the  two  only,  whichever  he  may  choose. 

Deelaraikm  M  IMng  Dtgreet, 

No  subscription  or  declaration  of  any  kind  is  required  from  any  person 
npon  behig  admitted  to  the  position  of  8.  C.  L.  or  8.  M.,  or  to  any  of  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  G.  P.,  B.  V.,  or  of  B.  Mns.  or  D.  Mas. 

Before  adokisslon  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or 
Doctor  of  any  of  the  three  superior  faculties,  every  person  is  required  to 
make  and  subscribe  a  Declaration  of  Assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  taken  from  the  d6th  Canon,  and  to  promise  that 
he  will  observe  the  Statutes,  Privileges,  Customs,  and  Liberties  of  the 
University,  and  will  act  faithfully,  creditably^  and  honestly  In  the  two 
Houses  of  Congregation  and  Convocation,  especially  in  all  that  eoncema 
Graces  for  dt^grees  and  in  Elections. 

Jkgna  OrmUed  to  Ahumt  Arsons. 

A  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  of  Civil  Law,  or  of  Medicine,  resident  in  any  Briilsh 
colony,  may  have  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  of  Doctor  of  any  «f  the 
three  supeiior  faculties,  conferred  upon  him  in  his  absence.  For  this  purpose 
he  must  of  course  attain  the  standing  requisite  for  each  degree,  and  obtain 
the  Grace  of  his  College  or  Hall  or  of  the  Censors  of  unattached  Students; 
he  must  transmit  letters  testimonial  of  his  good  conduct  and  character, 
signed,  if  he  be  in  Holy  Orders,  either  by  the  Bishop  or  the  Archdeacon  of 
the  colony,  or,  If  he  be  a  layman,  by  either  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon,  or 
the  Governor  of  titie  colony,  or  by  a  Judge  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  it;  he 
must  also  transmit  to  the  Vlce-Chaooellor  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  sub- 
scribed the  Declaration  of  Assent  before  mentioned ;  and,  if  he  desires  the 
d^^ree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  or  of  Medicine,  he  must  compose  the  requisite 
Dissertation  and  send  it  to  the  Reglta  Professor  of  the  Faculty;  or,  if  he 
desires  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  must  compose  two  Disputations 
on  some  theological  subject  proposed  io  him  by  the  Regios  Professor  of 
Divhiity,  and  his  DLsputations  must  be  approved  by  the  Professor. 
J)grm$  (y  Heorporatkm, 

Members  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Dublin  may  be  incorporated, 
that  is,  received  as  Members  of  this  University  at  their  own  standing  or 
degree,  provided  they  have  kept  as  much  residence  In  their  own  University  as 
would  have  been  required  of  them  here.  An  Undeigraduate  can  count  no 
Term  but  wliat  he  has  kept  by  a  residence  of  six  weeks.  A  Graduate  must 
have  kept  nine  Terms  by  a  residence  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  each  of 
them  before  he  was  admitted  to  his  first  degree.  Masters  of  Arts,  Bachelors 
of  Divinity,  and  Doctors  of  the  three  superior  faculties  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe the  Declaration  of  Assent  and  to  promise  that  they  will  observe  the 
Btatutes,  Ac.,  of  the  University.  But  no  Doctor  of  any  of  the  three  faculties 
can  be  incorporated  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Begins  Professor  and  three  other  Doctors  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  two  Proc- 
tors, or  of  the  greater  part  of  them. 

OMtmmeftheD^fkmtJkgrm. 
On  Presentation  Day,  and  on  aU  public  occasions,  the  different  degrees  are 
distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  dress,  of  which,  as  they  eoter  laigely 
into  the  outward  aspects  of  Oxford  Unhrersi^  life,  we  give  a  description 
from  the  €had$  to  Oajford, 
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Jhptti  ^  cMlMmflJif  QffiMftm 

The  drcM  of  the  Chancellor  is  of  black  damask  silk,  richly  ornamented 
vith  gold  embroidery,  a  rich  lace  band,  and  square  Telvet  cap,  with  a  lai|;e 
goldtaiseL 

The  Proctors  wear  gowna  of  princess  stnli;  the  sleeves  and  facings  of 
black  Telvet ;  to  the  left  shoulder  is  afllzed  a  small  tippet  To  this  is  added, 
as  a  dresa,  a  large  ermine  hood. 

The  Pro-Proctor  wears  a  Master  of  Arts*  gown,  faced  with  velvet,  with  a 
tippet  attached  to  the  left  shoulder. 

The  Collectors  wear  the  same  drev  as  the  Proctors,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hood  and  tippet 

The  Esquire  Bedels  wear  silk  gowns,  similar  to  those  of  Bachelors  of  Law^ 
and  round  velvet  caps.  The  Teoman  Bedels  have  black  stuff  gowns,  and 
round  silk  caps. 

The  dress  of  the  Verger  Is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Teoman  BedeL 

Bands  at  the  neck  are  considered  as  necessary  appendages  to  the  academic 
dress,  particularly  on  all  public  occasions. 

The  Doctor  of  Divmity  has  three  dresses:  the  first  consists  of  a  gown  of 
scarlet  cloth,  with  black  velvet  sleeves  and  facings,  a  cassock,  sash,  and  scarf. 
This  dress  is  worn  on  all  public  occasions  in  the  Theatre,  hi  public  proces- 
sions, and  on  those  Sundays  and  holidays  marked  (*)  in  the  Oc/ord  CUmilar. 
The  second  is  a  habit  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  color  lined 
with  black,  and  a  black  silk  scarf:  the  Master  of  Arts*  gownls  worn  under 
this  dress,  the  sleeves  appearing  through  the  arm-holes  of  the  habit  This  is 
the  dress  of  business;  it  is  used  in  Convocation,  Congregation,  at  Morning 
Sermons  at  St  Haiy's  during  the  term,  and  at  Afternoon  Sermons  at  St 
Peter^s  during  Lent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Morning  Sermon  on  Qulnqua* 
geslma  Sunday,  and  the  Morning  Sermons  In  Lent  The  third,  which  Is  the 
usual  dress  in  which  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  appears,  is  a  Master  of  Arts*  gown 
with  cassock,  sash,  and  scarf.  The  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Colleges 
and  Halls  have  no  distinguishing  dress,  but  appear  on  all  occasions  os  Doctors 
in  the  faculty  to  which  they  beiong. 

The  dresses  worn  by  Graduates  in  Law  and  Physle  are  neariy  the  same. 
The  Doctor  has  three.  The  first  is  a  gown  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  sleeves  and 
facings  of  pink  silk,  and  a  round  black  velvet  cap.  This  is  the  dress  of  state. 
The  second  consists  of  a  habit  and  hood  of  scarlet  cloth,  the  habit  f^ced  and 
the  hood  lined  with  pink  silk.  The  habit,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  second  dress  of  the  Doctor  in  Divinity,  has  lately  grown  into  disuse;  it 
Is,  however,  retained  by  the  Professors,  and  is  alwi^  used  in  presenting  to 
Degrees.  The  third  or  common  dross  of  a  Doctor  in  Law  or  Physic  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  Bachelor  in  these  facoltles;  it  is  a  black  silk  gowi^ 
richly  ornamented  with  black  lace;  the  head  of  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  (worn 
as  a  dress)  Is  of  purple  siik,  lined  with  white  fur. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  Doctor  of  Music  on  pnblie  oecasions  is  a  rich  white 
damask  silk  gown,  with  sleeves  and  facings  of  crimson  satin,  a  hood  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  round  black  velvet  a4>.  The  usual  dresses  of  the 
Doctor  and  of  the  Bachdor  in  Music  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Law 
and  Physic 

The  Master  of  Arts  wears  a  black  gown,  nsnaUy  made  of  prince's  stuff  or 
crape,  with  long  lAeeves  which  are  remarkable  for  the  circular  cut  at  the 
bottom.  The  arm  comes  through  an  aperture  In  the  sleeve,  which  haogs 
down.    The  hood  of  a  Master  of  Arts  is  black  silk  lined  with  crimson. 
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The  gown  of  •  Bachelor  of  AzU  is  also  vsnally  nude  of  prince's  itoff  or 
crape.  It  has  a  full  sleeve,  looped  up  at  the  elbow,,  and  terminating  In  a 
point ;  the  dress  hood  is  black,  trimtiUid  With  wUlte  fai-.  In  Lent,  at  the  Iftse 
of  determining  hi  the  Schools,  K  strip  6t  liOtlbVWoOl  is  worn  in  addi^on  to 
the  hood.  Noblemen  and  OeDtlemen-Commooers,  who  take  the  degrttes  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  wear  their  gowns  of  KQk: 
Prtn  of  VndtrffraduaicM, 

The  Ifoblemaiki  hai  twt>  dressed;  the  fliv^  wliich  is  worn  In  the  Thetire, 
in  processions,  and  on  all  public  occasions,  is  a  gown  of  purple  damadt  sUk, 
Hchly  omamentecl  HHh  gold  biee.  The  second  is  a  blaok  silk  gown,  with  fall 
sleeyes ;  it  has  a  tippet  attached  to  the  shoulderB.  With  both  these  dreaiei  is 
worn  a  squariB  eap  bf  hhmit  Teivvi,  with  a  gold  ftass^ 

Ibe  Oentleititti-Coiilihoner  hMM  t«ro  gowns,  boGk  cf  Hack  silk  /  the  firsti 
which  is  considered  as  a  dress  gown,  although  wonn  on  aU  occarioos,  at 
pleasure,  isricldf  onMutieiited  with  tassels.  The  second,  or  «ndrc«  gown,  is 
Ofuiunetited  with  plaits  at  the  sleevea.  ▲'  squaro  blaek  TdTet  cap,  with  a  sUk 
tassel,  is  worn  with  both. 

The  dress  of  •Commoners  Is  a  gowo  of  black  prince's  stuff;  wiihoat 
sleeves;  from  each  shoulder  is  appended  a  broad  strip,  which  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dress,  and  towards  the  top  Is  gllth«red  liito  plaltsw  The  cap  Is 
square,  of  black  cloth,  with  silk  tasseL 

The  drees  Of  ihe  Servitor  is  the  same  ss  ^at  6t  the  Commonel',  bst  It  has 
BO  pUdts  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  ciap  is  iHthout  a  tassel. 

The  student  of  Clyil  Law,  or  Civilian,  wear*  a  jflain  black  tftk  gown,  tud 
square  cloth  cap,  with  sUk  tassel. 

Scholars  and  Demies  of  ttagdalen^,  and  students  of  Christ  Church  who 
have  not  taken  a  degree,  wear  a  plain  Vliu^  gown  of  prince's  stufl;  with 
rounds  full  sleeves  half  the  length  of  the  gown,  and  a  square  black  cap,  with 
sUk  tasseL 

Students  *  unattached '  wear  the  dress  of  CbtnmoncM. 

JVte— The  TJndefgnkdnate  metubeift  of  the  University  of  Oxforl  are  ea* 
rolled  In  one  of  the  f  ullowiqg  classes  as: 

1.  Noblemen,  being  Peers  in  their  own  right,  who  enjoy  ceitain  privileges 
and  exemptioos  not  aeeoraed  to  others,  in  the  diolce  of  roomsi  psfing 
higher  fees,  doin^  less  work,  and  keeping  fewer  lessons. 

dL  dentlemen  Coinunoners,  belog  eldest  sobs,  or  only  sons^  or  men  already 
hi  possession  of  estalea,  or  alee  are  heiia  oi  newly  aequired  wealth.  They 
have  a  better  cfaoloe  of  fdodis,  assodaie  at  meals  with  the  Fellows  and  other 
authorities  of  the  College,  pay  double  caution  »oney  at  entranee^  and  are 
tiiaiged  inor6  for  talorage  than  the  vsoai  fee. 

'  S.  Commoners,  who  pay  for  tlieir  board  or  oomnoo%  and  sS  other 
charges,  and  are  rfot  dependent  on  the  endowments  for  svppork  They  eoiw 
respcmd  to  nmitUfkm  atCambHd||;e. 

4.  Servitors,  who  are  supported  wliolly  or  partly  by  the  College  ftadSi  and 
correspond  to  9ttb'9hmm  at  Cambridge^  Tliey  wem  formerly  required  to  wait 
at  dinner  on  those  of  higher  nnk  and  perform  other  menUa  senriees^  heddca 
behig  the  bntt  of  pmetteal  Joken 

5l  Bible  rieik%  ivho  eiljoy  certain  aeholaitohipa,  and  were  fonneriy  rsqalred 
to  attend  all  chapel  services,  and  deliver  In  a  list  of  the  absent  Undcfgrsd- 
uates  to  the  officer  charged  with  dlscipUneL  la  its  original  Instltatloa  at 
Cambridge  the  stadent  wh6  held  this  ofllee  wm  reqnlred«to  read  aloud  tha 
Bible  at  meals. 

6w    Students  nnatlaehedta  any  CaDflga  or  BaBk 
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Out  of  a  moTement  inauganted*  In  tW  mainly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dyke 
iOetaiid,  and  Dr.  Temple  CtH^nHMd  Maebavof  En«l>yMlool,attdeineeBtalkop 
of  Exeter)  the  OonvooalftMi  in  t8U  eetabllebed,  nnder  n  Delegney  or  Board 
of  lU  own  memhera,  Loeal  XKamlnatlone  at  plaeea  ootaide'  ot  Oxfoid,  of 
perBons  who  haye  been  In  no  direct  way  anbjecta  of  Its  teaching,  tmt  who 
YOlantarny  come  tegetter  to*  hay»  their  attainment  fai  eertain  branches 
of  knowledge  tested  by  competent  and  impartial  jndg«i|  and  to  receWe  sndU 
slimpor  signs  of  sneeesa  as  flhonid  at  onee  mlorm  parents  as  to  the  Talne  of 
the  teaching  of  a  large  number  of  schools  subject  to  no  oi&elal  inspectton ; 
eneonrsge  deeerving  teachers  by  the  approval  of  their  woHc  by  a  body  whose 
capacity  to  judge  they  cenid  net  qneaUon;  and  adtaiieethe  elairas  of  deser?^ 
ing  candidates  for  positions  of  public  or  piiivate  tmsli  requiring  speelil 
knowledge,  or  fteulties  tsiAiedr  by  special  ^odlea. 

The  Degree  of  icssoclate  hi  AHIi  Is  giten  on  the  result  of  a  second  eacam- 
ination,  and  Is  conflned  Do-  tteee  who  ha^  lalten  Konors  at  the^  first  The 
valne  of  the  Degree  In  flie  offlee  or  money-maikel  has  not  yet  been  ioQy 


^The  Csmdldates  are  ehasUM  fete  Benlom  ind  Jnntorsv  soeordlngte  age^ 
the  lowest  age  being  fifteen  on  the  first  Ay  of  Jannaiy  preeefing  the  es;sin« 
Ination.  The  examinations  Is  eondlicted  matady  by  means  of  printed  papers 
and  written  aDswers^  and  oem^tes  five  wodciag  da.ys«  No  caudldat^,  can  be 
admitted  to  the  examination  proper  without  answering  satisfactori^  eertali| 
pmlimlDiuy  questions. 

The  sdicme  is  self Hnipportiog»  the  expense  for  Bxamfiiers  and  University 
management,  including  printing  and  statlopsiy,  being  met  by  a  fee  paid  by 
each  candidate  to  the  Secretaijr  of  the  Delegacy.  A  fee  Is  also  chaiged  by 
the  Local  Committee  *f or  incidental  expenses. 

Experience  alone  wil!  show  to  what  exteiit  this  ToTntattry  scheme  of  examina- 
tion, undertaken  by  several  tJnlTeraitles  in  dlffetcnt  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  schools  in  no  otter  way  oOeially vIsHed,  can benitde unifbrm,  efficient 
and  progressive. 

The  example  of  Oxford  has  been  followed  by  Cambridge^  and  other  Uni- 
versities with  various  modifications,  and  thos  the  Superior  Institntlons  are 
brought  faito  direct  association  with  the  Elemenftary  slid  Secondary,  and  a 
system  of  inspection  and  teat  of  tesnUs  instituted  by  general  consent,  and 
withont  any  sacrifice  of  the  teadiel^a  ladiftpenileiace,  oe  of  parental  anthority. 
Oa/ortf  dtvi  Carribridff  SehooU  ^ambuOhn  Butri. 

Thla  Board  was  f  ocmed  In  1873,  i»  accordance  with  ArtMea  of  Agreement 
by  representatives  of  the  two  Universities,  to  examine  sneh  schools  as  have  a 
regularly  constituted  governing  body,  or  prvpare  a  fhlr  pmportion-of  their 
boys  for  the  UniVerritles.  It.  also  giants  certificates  to  boys  from  shnilar 
schools  i^ho  are  exannined  under  its  authority  at  a  few  oonvenlient  centres. 
The  Certificate  TStamTnatian  a*y  also  forma  part  of  a  SchooT  E|:amlnation» 

The  School  Examinations  are:  (1)  Such  as  wHI  enable  the  Board  to  report 
generally  upon  the  school  work.  (3.)  Such-  as  will  enable  the  Examine  to 
refwrton  the  standard  reached  in  a  special  subject  or  subjects.  0.)  Such  as 
will  enable  the  Examiners  to  report  on  the  gensMl  woA  «f  the  highest 
dbrision,  and  to  place  the  boys  hi  order  of  merit,  and  to  awaid  exhibition 
scbolarships  and  prises. 

This  scheme  may  pi«ve  even  withont  any  fhrihuaeatary  leglslatton,  all 
efficient  Leaving  ftxaminattoii  fbr  1ltoO«ammar  and' other  Secondary  SchooK 
and  by  the  action  of  the  UnlveieRles  amy  heeonen  vnlfhrm  Bnltnnee  and 
Matricnlattmi  EJumfnaUon^ 
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There  are  f oor  Terms  for  acadenileel  ezercieet  in  each  year,  but  for  many 
purposes  Easter  sad  Trinity  Tenns'togelher  eoant  as  only  one. 

L  Michaelmas  Term  bef{lns  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  ends  on  the  17th 
of  December. 

2w  Hilary  (or  Lent)  Term  beglason  the  lith  of  January,  and  ends  on  the 
day  before  Pslm-8nnday. 

8.  Saster  Term  begins  on  the  Wednesday  after  Easter  Day,  and  ends  on 
the  Friday  before  Whitsunday. 

i.  Trinity  (or  Act)  Term  begins  on  the  day  before  Whitsunday,  and 
usually  ends  on  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesdi^  in  Jnly»  but  may  be  con- 
tinued beyond  that  day  by  GoQgregatlon. 

If  the  day  fixed  for  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  Term  happen  to  be  a 
f estiyal,  the  beginnin([r  or  ^^  o^  *^^^  Term  is  deferred  till  the  day  after, 
eicept  only  that  Easter  Term  in  such  case  ends  the  day  before. 

Full  Term  begins  on  the  Sunday  after  the  first  day  of  Term. 

Michaelmas  and  Hilary  Terms  are  kept  by  six  weeks'  residence  in  each, 
Easter  and  Trinity  Terma  either  by  three  weeks*  in  each,  or  by  forty-eigfat 
days'  residence  in  the  two  Terms  Joint^. 

VMiTMBtfnY  nam  ajsd  'dvmb. 

Students  are  required  to  pay  Fees  to  the  TJnirerBity  on  Tarf ons  occasions. 

1    At  Matriculation, 


OoQege  er  Hall 


A  Btble-Gtark  pays   . 
Every  oiber  person,  if  attached  to  soi 
^       »•      if  Bot  attached  . 
On  putting  down  a  name  for  Examination, 
At  icatpoMloos         .... 
Before  jCoderatora     .... 
la  the  Rndimeau  of  FMth  and  BeMilon  at  the 

r&A. 


BxamioaticNi  for  the  da^ee  of 
Also,  in  aoyBcbooi  at  ditto     . 
la  Music  1st  the  two  czaniiiatioas).  Civil  Uw,  er 
Altar  pss«in«  both  Sxsmlnatloos  la  Medicine  . 
After  paf»inff  both  Ex^mlaations  In  Mailc 
Before  admission  to  the 
Pasltionor8.C.L.or8.M.    . 
Deirree  of  Bw  A. 

^  •*     if  B.0.L.er8.M.      . 

DcvreeoTMA.         .... 

*^  *^      if  B.C.L.  before  Sept.  SB,  1886 

••      SfB.e.  L.slneefiept.»,iau 
-      ifB.M. 
Degree  of  B.  Mai.      .  .  *  . 

'^  D.Mas 

••  B.O.L.er&M.     . 

»•  B.D.         . 

D.C.L.«D.M.,erD.D.      . 
Duress  by  AooBBUilatloB 
Any  degraegraoted  in  absence  or  by  Decree  of  Ooofoeatlon 


Pablie 


by  Ptptoma  ««««■ 

4.    Before  recovery  of  the  rb;ht  of  Tothig  in  Convocation 
With  91  days*  resldeaee 
Wtthnat  rash  rwldcnee 
&    Before  Incorporation, 

Ar  B.  A.       .  , 

''  MA..B.O.T..&M.,erB.D.        I 
••  D.C\L.,D.  M.,D.D. 
**  B.Maf.  ..... 

••  D.Man.  ..... 

fi.  Besides  these  Fees,  which  are  paid  in  money  on  the  several  occasions 
above  mentioned,  every  Member  of  the  University  is  chaiged,  in  the  Buttery 
Book  of  his  College  or  Hall,  irith  the  sum  of  Ml  yeaiiy  as  University  Dues, 
or  the  payment  at  one  time  of  a  sum  (from  £15  to  £6)  according  to  age. 
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COLUKin  AXD  1Z4XXI. 

Tbb  CoLLson  are  distinct  corporate  bodies,  founded  at  Tarions  times  f6r 
the  purpose  of  study,  and  nearly  (if  not  quite)  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
education  also ;  within  the  University,  but  independent  of  it ;  goTemed,  as 
to  their  own  concerns,  by  their  respective  Statutes;  each  having  a  mansion 
for  the  residence  of  Members  of  the  Foundation  and  for  the  reception  of 
academical  students;  and  holding  property  of  various  kinds  through  the 
munificence  of  Founders  and  Benefactors.  In  common  use  the  word  '  Col- 
lege* signifies  the  mansion  of  each  Society  as  well  as  the  Society  Itself. 

The  corporation  of  every  College,  except  three,  comprises  a  Head,  Fellows 
and  Scholars  in  various  numbers,  snd  a  few  other  Mem*- en*  whose  numbers, 
offices,  and  titles  differ  In  diflbrent  Societies.  All  those  are  MemberB  of  the 
Foundation,  and  receive  stipends  from  the  corporate  revenues.  The  three  ex* 
ceptions  are  All  Souls*  College,  Christ  Church,  and  Keble  College.  At  ATI 
Souls*  CoIl<^  there  are  no  Scholars ;  at  C  hrlst  Church,  which  is  a  cathedral 
establishment  as  well  as  an  academical  institution,  there  is,  besides  the  Dean, 
a  capitular  body  of  Canons,  while  those  who  answer  in  other  respeets  to 
Fellows  and  Scholars  are  called  Senior  and  Junior  Students ;  at  Keble  i  ollege 
there  are  neither  Fellows  nor  Scholars.  At  Merton  the  Scholars  are  called 
Postmasters,  at  Magdalen  Demies  (In  Latin  Smd'Soeify, 

The  Heads  of  CoUeges  have  not  aU  the  same  tlUe.  The  tlUe  U  *  Master* 
at  University,  BaHiol,  and  Pembroke  ('olleges;  *  Warden*  at  Merton,  New 
College,  All  Souls*,  Wadham,  and  Keble ;  *  Rector  *  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln ; 
*  Provost*  at  Oriel,  Queen*  s,  and  Worcester;  *  President*  at  Magdalen,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Trinity,  and  St  John*s;  'Principal*  at  Brmsenose  and  Jesus; 
and  *  Dean  *  at  ( hrist  Church. 

In  Christ  Church  the  Dean,  Canons,  and  Senior  Students  are  tlie  governing 
body;  in  Keble  College  the  Warden  and  Council ;  in  every  other  College  the 
Head  and  Fellows.  Discipline  over  the  Junior  Members  of  each  Society  is 
exercised  by  the  Head,  his  Vicegerent,  and  certain  OOcwb  of  the  College, 
who  are  commonly  appointed  from  the  Fellows. 

In  almost  every  College  the  Head  is  elected  by  the  Fellows.  But  the  Dean 
of  ( hrlst  Church  Is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  titie  Provost  of  Worcester  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the  Warden  of  Keble  by  the  Coundl  of 
that  College.    Headships  are  tenable  for  life. 

Fellows  and  Scholars  are  mostly  elected  by  the  Heads  and  Fellows,  or  by 
the  Head  and  certain  Fellows,  after  a  competitive  examination.  Fellowships, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  vacated  by  marriage  and  by  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment or  accession  to  property  of  a  eertaln  amount  Otherwise  they  are 
tenable  for  life.    Scholarships,  since  1B54,  are  generally  tenable  for  five  yeara» 

The  Academical  Halls  now  existing  in  Oxford  are  mansions  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students,  who  live  In  them  under  disdpUne  and  instmetion,  and  pass 
through  the  course  of  study  to  their  several  degrees,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  other  students  who  reside  in  Colleges.  But  the  term  'Hall*  implies 
also  the  society  of  students  belonging  to  each ;  and  in  this  sense  there  Is  a 
very  important  dlfEnence  between  Halls  and  Colleges,  inasmuch  as  Halls  are 
not  corponte  bodies,  and  have  no  endowments  for  Fellows,  and  all  the 
property  which  they  own  is  held  hi  trust  for  them  by  the  Unlverslliy. 

The  Heads  of  Halls  are  styled 'Principals,*  In  four  of  the  five  which  stUl 
remain  the  Principal  Is  appointed  by  the  ChaneeUor  of  the  University ;  in  the 
fifth,  St  Edmund  Hall,  the  appofaitment  is  made  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
of  Qneen*s  College.    The  Chancellor  Is  the  Visitor  of  aU. 

In  the  following  list  the  several  Colleges  and  HaUs  are  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  foundation. 
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Thi  Uniyenity  of  Oxford,  ia  IMS,  t—liidad  SO^Ileget  and  5  Halli,  Tii. : 


ILLL  SoxTLS*  CoLueoB,  founded  in  145T,  by  Henry  ChlchelQ,  Aithbtihop  of 
Canterbury,  posseesee  dO  Fellowships,  the  2  Chicbele  Professorstaltis,  and  4 
BU>le  Clerkships.  It  has  19  benefices  In  its  gift,  and  121  memben  in  187L 
Warden :    The  Rev.  Francis  &  Leighton,  D.D.,  elected  1858. 

Balliol  Collbos,  founded  about  ^265  by  the  parents  of  ^ohd  Balliol,  Ktog 
of  Scotland,  possesses  11  Fellowships,  18  Scholarships  of  about  75 .  per  ann., 
and  5  of  60/.  per  ann.,  besides  many  Exhibitions.  20  benefices  in  f^  481 
members  in  1871.    Master :  The  Rer.  B.  Jowitt,  If. A.,  elected  1870. 

JBBAaxKOSS  GoLLEOR,  f  ounded  in  1509  by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincotai, 
and  Sir  Richard  Sntion,  possesses  20  Fellowships,  all  open,  bealdes  nnmerons 
Soholarships  and  Exhibitions,  mostly  tenable  for  5  years,  and  ranging  in 
value  to  upwards  of  60'.  per  ann.  It  has  also  upwards  of  50  benefices  under 
its  patronAge  and  inflnence,.  and  about  488  menvbers  in  1871.  Principal :  The 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Cradock,  D.D.,  elected  1858. 

Cbbist  Gsubcb,  founded  originally  by  Cardinal  Wblsey  in  1326;  in  1MB 
made  the  seat  of  the  Episcopal  See  of  Osney,  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  constituted 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  in  Oxford.  It  possesses  0  Canonries  and  80 
Stadentshlps,  28  of  wliich  are  called  Senior  and  52  Junior  Studentships,  the 
former  being  equivalent  to  Fellowships,  the  latter  to  Scholarships ;  and  of 
these  latter  21  are  confined  to  Westminster  School,  all  the  others  being  open. 
It  has  nearly  100  benefices  in  its  gift,  and  had  1006  members  hi  I87L  Dean : 
The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Oeoige  Liddel,  D.D.,  elected  1856. 

CoRFCs  Chbisti  Collbob,  founded  in  1516  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  possesses  20  Fellowships  and  24  Soholarships,  all  open,  the  latter 
of  the  value  of  80^.  per  ann.,  besides  rooms,  and  tenable  for  6  years.  It  has 
22  benefices  in  its  gift,  and  244  members  hi  1871.  President :  The  Rev.  James 
Korris,  D.D.,  elected  1848. 

ExxTEB  CozxBGB,  f ouudcd  in  1814,  by  Walter  de  Stapledoo,  Bishop  of  Ez- 
eier,  now  possesses  16  Fellowships,  all  open,  and  22  Scholarships,  10  open, 
besides  nomeroos  Kxhlhitiopa,  ehiefly  connected  with  Public  Schools,  and 
described  herein  therewith.  Exeter  College  has  16  benefices  in  Its  gift,  and 
706  members  hi  1871.    Rector:  The  Bev.  John  Prideaux  Lightfoot,  D.D. 

JwuB  GaLLBoav  fonnded  in  1671,  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  on  the  petition  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Price,  Treasorer  of  ftk  David*s,.  its  first  endower,  consists  of  Ifi 
Fellowships,  to  be  mdnoedto  U,  whereof  a  part  will  consist  of  Welsh  Fel> 
lowships,  sod  the  rest  be  open.  It  will  have  22  Scholarships,  20  Wekh  and  t 
open,  and  munecoBS  Exhibitions  of  40^.  per  ann.,  tenable  for  5  years.  20  ben- 
efices in  gift ;  202  members  in  1871.    Princlpsl :  The  Rev.  C.  Wllllama,  D.D. 

Lnroour  OaLLM^foonded  in  1407  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
consists  of  ft  Reetor^  10  Fettows^  and  Ifi  Scholam,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
now  elected  by  open  eompetltloni  0  bensfloes  in  gift.  258  members  in  187L 
Beetor:  The  Rev.  Marie  PMtisott,  B.D.,  elected  186L 

Xammub  CeLURM^foondedlnUSS  by  WUUam^ol  Wafmfieta,  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  censiats  of  a  Pre4Mmil|  80  Fellow^  40  Scholan^  sailed  Demies,  att 
elected  by  open  oottpetUlOn.  it  has  also  80  ExUbitioBs»  and  aopporis  the  4 
WaynfietePtotesiors.  44  beM««M  In  gift  84B  awaibMi  in  1871.  President: 
7h*  Rev.  Freinia  Btriley^  9  J9. 

tfBBTOir  CouJHiB,  fofindadia  lfii4«t  IMk^lblfiTdat  Oxloid,  by  Walter 
de  Horto«^  Bishop  of  locheatBr,  eonalsfts  o(  a.  WanleBi  18  FeUowships,  all 
open,14Poetmasterships,anddBbbdlarlhipik  IMeaeficea  in  gift  S4aBtfar 
ben  in  1871.    Warden :  RobeH  BaUoelLHaf^hM%  DiCU,  eleeted  lAfi. 

Nbw  Collbob,  founded  hi  1886  by  William  of  Wykehanw  oMslsti  of  n 
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WtfdcOt  80  FtUoirahipf,  and  80  Schoknhipf;  15  of  th«  fonner  being  open, 
tad  the  rat  with  preferenoe  to  Winchester  SchooL  41  benefices  in  gift  877 
members  in  1871.    Warden :  The  Bev.  James  B.  Sewel,  D.D.,  elected  1860. 

OsiXL  OouMOB,  looaded  in  18fliB  by  Edward  II.,  consists  of  a  Provost,  15 
FeBows  and  10  ScbolarBbips,  with  28  Szliibitionera»  the  value  of  each  of 
the  Scholarships  and  of  four  of  the  Exhibitions  being  60/.  per  ann.,  with 
looms;  18 benefices  kiglft  411  members  in  1871.  Provost:  The  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hawlcins,  D.D.,  elected  1888. 

PsMBBOKB  CohLMOM,  founded  in  1684,  and  named  after  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  consists  of  a  Master,  10 
Fellows,  and  18  BchoUrs,  8  of  the  latter  to  be  held  with  Bible  Clerluihips.  8 
benefices  in  gift    879  membeie  in  1871.    Master :  The  Rev.  E.  Evans,  M.A. 

Quxiir*a  CoLLiGa^  founded  in  1840  by  the  Chaplain  to  Queen  Philippai  af- 
ter whom  it  was  named,  consists  of  a  Provost^  19  Fellows,  8  Chaplahis,  15 
Scholars,  and  8  Bible  Clerfca,  and  has  numerous  Ezbibitions  from  different 
Schools.   98  benefices  In  gift   801  members  io  1871.  Pror. :  W  Jacluon,  D.D. 

8w  JoBK^B  Cozxnoi,  founded  in  1565  by  Alderman  Sir  T.  White,  of  London^ 
will  hereafter  consUt  of  a  President,  18  Fellows,  and  84  Scholars.  The  Fel- 
lowships are  tenable  for  life,  and  are  all  open.  0  of  the  Scholarships  only 
are  open,  the  remainder  are  appropristed— 81  to  Merchant  Tailors*  Sdiool,  8 
to  Coventry,  8  to  Bristol,  8  to  Reading,  and  1  to  Tunbridge  Schools^  4  Fel- 
lowships on  the  Fereday  Foundation,  not  Included  amongst  the  above  18,  are 
partially  restricted,  and  are  tenable  for  14  years.  88  benefices  in  gift  488 
members  in  1871.    President:  The  Rev.  J.  BeUany,  B.1X,  elected  1871. 

TnimTT  CoLLSOB,  originaliy  founded  by  Edward  ni.,  was  r»-founded  In 
1554,  and  possesses  a  President,  13  Fellows,  and  18  Scholars;  both  Fellow- 
ih^  and  flchoUurships-  being  open-;  the  Utter  worth  W.  per  ann.  It  has  also 
ssTeral  Exhibitions.  10  benefices  in  gift  873  members  in  187L  President : 
Thl»  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  B.D.,  elected  1868. 

tTMiTEBSiTT  ColleAm,  sald  to  havc  been  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great  in 
878f  add  restored  by  William  of  Durham  in  1819,  consists  of  a  Master,  13  Fel- 
lows, 8  Honorary  Fellows,  18  Scholars.  It  has  5  Exhibitions ;  8  of  which  are 
open.  n>  benefices  in  gift  884  meiHbMS  In  £871.  Mnstsr :  The  Rot.  Geoige 
Granville  Bradley,  M.A ,  elected  1870. 

Wamiam  O^LLtos,  fbuttded  in  1618  by  Ktcholas  Wadham,  Esq.,  consists  of 
n  Wa^len,  14  Fellowi,  15  Seholkn,  8  Chnphdns,  and  9  Clerks.  Both  Fellow- 
ships nnd  Scholarships  open,  ft  has  10  ExhlbtUons  (4  for  Hebrew,  6  for 
Greek),  besides  several  oi^  smsUev  hnpoftenee^  18  benefices  In  gift  858 
members  in  1871.    Warden :  The  Rev.  John  Griffiths,  M.A4,  elected  1871. 

WoRcssTBR  CoLLBoi,  founded  in  ltl4  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  consists  of  a 
Pi'ovost,  IB  Fellows,  and  15  Scholars.  The  Fellowships  nearly  all  open.  It 
has  7  Exhibitions.  10 benefices  in  gift  878  memben  In  1871.  Provost:  The 
Rev.  Richard  Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  elected  1889. 

KtBLB  CoLUBon.— This  College  was  built  by  subscription  as  a  memorial  t» 
the  late  Rev.  John  Keble,  some  thne  Felldw  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  and 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  tTniversily.  The  College  was  founded  in  1870  for 
"providing  persons  desirous  of  academical  ednoation,  and  wllUiig  to  live  eeo- 
nOihlcally,  with  a  college  wherein  sober  living  and  high  culture  of  the  mind 
may  be  combined  with  Christian  training,  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
ditrch  of  England.**  The  cost  of  tuition,  rent,  and  food  Is  about  60^.  per  an- 
num.   Warden :  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Talbot,  M.A.   There  wese  86  members  In  1871. 


MiODALiK  Ball,  fonnded  by  Bishop  Waynflete,  consists  of  a  Principal,. 
VIce-Piincipal,  Tutor,  and  9  Lecturers.    It  has  8  Scholarships,  4  open,  and  4 
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EzhibitlooB,  all  tenable  for  8  yean.  One  betefiee  In  gifL  206  memben  is 
187L  Fee,  5^.  on  entrance,  or  8'.  lOi.  on  taking  Degree  ;  rent,  82.  to  161  per 
ann.    Principal:  The  Rev.  R.  MIchell,  B.D.,  appointed  in  186& 

Kbw  Imr  Hall  was  f  ally  establlebed  In  14S8,  but  ezltted  100  years  prert- 
onsly  under  another  name.  84  members  In  187L  Principal  and  Tatar :  The 
ReY.  H.  H.  Cornish,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1866. 

S.  Albjlv  Hall,  named  after  Robert  8.  Alban,  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  who 
once  owned  it,  had  108  members  in  187L  Fees  payable  at  matricnlatioii  to 
Uniyersity,  S'.  8«.  :  to  Hall,  f^,  A  qoarterly  payment  of  16^.  inclades  the 
charge  for  tuition,  furnished  rooms,  board,  coals,  servants,  and  almost  all 
necessaries.    Principal:  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Salterr  HA.,  appohited  in  186L 

S.  Edmukb  Hall,  supposed  to  be  named  after  &  Edmond,  Archbidiop  of 
Canterbury,  temp.  Heniy  HI.  There  is  one  advowson  held  by  the  UnlTeralty 
in  trust  for  the  Hall,  and  forming  the  endowment  of  the  PrindpaL  100  mem> 
bors  in  18TL    Principal :  The  Rev.  E.  Moore,  B.D.,  appointed  in  1861 

B.  Mart  Hall  dates  from  1888 ;  possesses  4  Scholarships  of  50C  per  ami., 
tenable  for  4  years,  and  1  Exhibition  of  SO',  per  ann.  187  memben  in  ISTL 
Principal :  The  Rev.  D.  P.  Chase,  M.A.,  appointed  in  1857. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  Three  Tean*  University  Course  at  these  Halls  seems 
to  vary  between  281'.  14*.  6^.,  as  at  8.  Edmund*s  Hall,  and  207Z.  lOi.,  as  at  8. 
Mary*s  Halt    The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  fonner  are : 

£  a.  tf. 

Bntranoe  fee  (ti  the  HaU) t  19     • 

llatrica]ati<infe6(t)theUniverBlt7)                                .  8  10     • 
Caoti  a  Depislt,  14<.,  retarned. 

Fiimltare,ab<iatl6'.;  of  this  Is  lost  by  wear  and  tear  (say)  .  7  0    0 

Batells  for  three  yean,  at  74<.  (say)    .....  WOO 

Ontoerles  and  UghU  <8ay) 18  0     • 

Eztn  payment  to  D  jmos 7  0     6 

Laundreee  (say) •                   .  10  10     • 

Degree  fees  (to  the  HaU) 4  9a 

(tu  the  University) 7  10     0 

&81    14     • 


Time  rsqalred  fur  Degrees:  Fi r  B.A.  and  8.GX.,  U  tema of  realdenee ;  B-CX^  er 
X.A.,  in  twenty-seventh  term. 
Chasblbt'b  Pbiyatb  Hall  is  the  only  instance  of  sach  an  institution  be- 
ing open  for  the  reception  of  Students  under  the  Oxford  University  Ad  of 
1864.    It  has  26  members.    Licensed  Master :  William  H.  Ctuursky,  M.  A.    . 

VrVDEWn  HOT  ATTAOBBD  TO  AlIT  OOLUWB  OB  »A¥.y.  * 

In  the  year  1868  the  restrictions  of  an  ancient  Statute  were  removed ;  and 
persons  are  now  permitted,  under  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  Statt  Tit 
IIL  Sect  L,  to  become  Students  and  Memben  of  the  University  without  being 
attached  to  any  College  or  Hall.  Such  persons  keep  their  statutable  residence 
in  houses  or  lodgings  in  the  town,  with  the  same  rights  of  profiting  b7 
Professon*  lectures,  of  competing  for  Univenlty  Prices,  of  attaining  distinc- 
tion in  the  Public  Examtaiations,  and  of  beng  admitted  to  degrees  and  to  aU 
the  consequent  privileges,  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  students. 

The  reception  of  students  Into  the  University  under  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions, and  the  general  direction  and  superintendence  of  them  daring  thdr 
residence  in  Oxford,  are  committed  to  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chaa- 
cellor  and  four  Memben  of  Convocation  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Proctors,  two  of  whom  are  styled  Censors,  under  the  title  of  '*  Dele- 
gates of  Students  not  attached  to  any  College  or  HalL** 

The  Students  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Censors,  who  an  chaiged  with 
the  care  of  their  conduct  and  studies. 
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COLUEGX  SBSIDEMCE  A2n>  YACJLTION. 

Ko  member  of  the  University  U  eligible  for  any  degree  (except  in  Muidc) 
until  he  has  resided,  under  certain  conditions  as  to  Ume  and  p&ce,  within 
the  limits  of  the  University.  This  residence  need  not  be  consecative,  but  It 
must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  four  terms  Into  which  the  academic  year  U 
divided.    An  Undergraduate  must  reside  either 

(1.)  Within  the  ntes  of  a  College  or  Hall  (public  or  private),  or  of  one  of 
their  annexed  buildings : 

(2.)  Or  in  lod^^ngs  which  have  been  licensed  by,  and  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of,  the  I^lc^tes  of  Lodging-houses : 

(8.)  Or,  under  special  circumstances,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Delegates,  in 
an  unllccns^  house. 

For  residence  in  a  Collate  or  Hall  no  other  consent  is  necessary  than  that 
of  the  authorities  of  the  College  or  Hall,  but  in  the  two  other  cases,  an 
Undergraduate,  of  whatever  standing,  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Dclc«^ates  of  Lodging-houses.  If  he  lakes  up  his  residence,  even  in  licensed 
lodgmgs,  without  such  permission,  he  forfeits  the  privileges  of  the  University 
for  tlie  time  during  which  such  re^denee  continues ;  and  if  he  persists  in 
such  residence  after  having  been  cautioned  by  the  Delegates,  he  Is  rusticated 
by  the  VIce-Chancellor. 

The  necessary  permission  to  go  Into  lodgings  is  given  under  the  following 
conditions : 

<1.)  Undefgraduates,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  attached  to  a  College  or 
Hall,  must  have  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  unless  (a)  they  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  (6)  or  have  resided  twelve  terms  within  the  Umver- 
sity ;  in  either  of  which  cases  such  consent  is  dispensed  with. 

(*^ )  Undergraduates  who  are  members  of  a  College  or  Hall  must  have  the 
consent  of  their  College  or  HalL 

The  consent  both  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  of  the  College  or  HalL 
must  be  signified  to  the  Delegates  by  the  Head  of  the  College  or  Hall,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  good  character. 

A  list  of  licensed  lodgings,  with  the  prices  of  the  several  sets  of  rooms 
annexed,  is  printed  every  year,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Delegates 
of  Lodging-houses.  The  prices  vary  from  7«.  to  66i.  per  week.  In  order,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  a  form  of  agreement  between 
lodging-house  keepers  and  their  tenants  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  must  be  signed  by  both  parties  when  lodgings  are  taken. 

Most  Colleges  and  Halls  prefer  that  their  Undenrraduaies  should  complete 
their  necessary  residence  within  the  College  walls,  but  some  Colleges  give  an 
absolute  option  in  the  matter,  and  almost  all  allow  residence  outside  the 
College  walls  under  special  circumstances.  After  the  completion  of  twelve, 
and  in  some  cases  of  eight  terms*  residence  within  the  College  walls.  Under- 
graduates are  usually  required  to  remove  into  lodgings,  except  in  the  case  of 
scholars  upon  the  foundation,  who  have  usually  the  option  of  retalolng  their 
rooms  In  College.  Those  who  reside  outside  the  walls  of  their  College  or 
Hall  are  subject  to  various  rules,  of  which  the  following  are  examples : 

At  Balllol,  Undergraduates  may  choose  before  adnussion,  subject  to  the 
necessary  limitation  of  the  number  of  vacant  rooms  In  College,  to  reside 
either  in  College  or  in  lodgings.  Those  who  reside  in  lodgings  may  either 
battel  (take  the  regnUttr  n^a^)  in  College,  or  be  wholly  independent  of  the 
College  in  respect  to  their  meals.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  stUl,  at  their 
option,  on  giving  notice  to  the  manciple,  dine  In  the  College  hall. 

At  Qtt3eir  s.  Undergraduates  may,  with  the  consent,  H  they  are  under  age,  of 
their  parents  or  guai^lans,  obtain  the  leave  of  the  College  to  reside  in  lodg- 
ings during  their  whole  course.  As  a  rule,  scholars  and  exhibitioners  may  be 
required  to  go  out  of  College  after  twelve  terms%  commoners  after  eight 
terms*  residence.  Residents,  whether  In  or  out  of  College,  are  allowed  com- 
plete freedom  In  regulating  their  own  expenses  with  reference  to  their  meals. 

At  Corpus,  Commoners  may  be  admitted  either  (1)  to  reside  In  College  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  terms  from  matriculation;  or  (d)  to  reside  in 
lodgings  but  dine  In  the  College  hall  and  have  other  meals  brought  from  the 
College ;  or  <8)  to  reside  and  battel  wholly  out  of  Collie,  but  attend  the 
College  chapel  and  lectures. 

At  Worcester,  Undergraduates,  under  special  circumstances,  are  allowed  to 
reside  in  lodgings  during  their  whole  course.  All  Commoners,  ^but  not 
scholars,  go  out  of  College,  unless  they  obtabi  special  permission  To  remain 
in,  after  twelve  terms'  reslaence. 
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At  Si  ^TuT  Hall,  UndorgnidtutaB  may  rwUe  altber  In  null  or  in  lodginn. 
and  may  battel  either  wholly  or  partially  In  Hall,  or  wholly  ontslde.  All 
Undergroduateflf  a«  a  mis,  except  the  I>]^e  Seholan,  go  Into  lodgtega  after 
eight  tenni'  reeldonce  in  HiUl. 

Actual  residence  hi  Oxford  b  limited  to  one-half  the /ear,  and  this  period 
Is  so  broken  np  bv  f reqnent  and  long  vacations  as  to  scriouely  interfere  with 
n^lar  conraes  ox  stnay. 

UMIVJUSITT   D180IFUMB. 

The  nnmerons  minute  requirements  and  prohibitory  enactments  of  the 
Unlyerslty  statutes  have  gradually  been  rodacedsnbstantially  to  the  following : 

1.  Junior  members  of  the  Uniyersity  are  required  by  the  statatss  to  wesr  a 
iirQscribcd  academical  dress  **  qwatie$  in  pmbimm  p^ndtmlJ*^  This  regulation 
nas  gradually  been  narrowed  in  practice,  but  the  cap  and  gown  are  still  re- 
quired to  be  worn  (1)  always  before  1  p.v.,  and  after  sunset;  ('i)  always 
within  the  precincts  of  the  schools,  whether  a  student  Is  or  is  not  under  ex- 
amination; {Z\  at  Unlyerslty  Qermons;  (4)  in  calling  oOcially  upon  any 
officer  bf  the  University. 

d.  They  are  required  to  abstain  from  frequenting  hotels  or  tayems,  except 
for  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  Proctors. 

&  They  are  not  allowed  to  ke^p  a  horse  or  to  drive  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
except  with  the  consent  both  of  their  College  or  Hall,  and  of  the  Proctors; 
nor  to  smoke  in  the  streets ;  nor  to  engnge  in  ai^y  games  of  chance;  nor  to 
take  part  in,  or  subscribe  money  for,  horse-races  or  shooting-matches. 

The  punishmsnts  which  are  hiflloted  for  a  breach  of  any  of  these  rules 
consist  of  (1)  pecuniary  lines,  the  amount  of  which  Is  In  some  cases  specified 
in  the  statutes,  but  is  more  usnally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Vico4  hancd- 
1  ;r  or  the  Proctors;  (i)  rustication,. i<r.  banishment  from  the  University  for 
a  dcflnito  period ;  (8)  expulsion  from  the  University. 

For  the  co^lzanco  of  graver  offences,  and  such  as  would  fon4cr  a  student 
amenablo  to  the  crimlnsT  law  of  the  eounti^,  the  Vkte-Chanee  lor  Is  anned 
with  the  powers  of  an  ordinaiy  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
GOLLies  DiacEPLiva. 

Every  College  and  Hall  has  its  own  special  code,  and  its  own  speclsl  mode 
of  administering  It;  but  tiiero  are  certain  general  regulations  wluch  are  com- 
mon to  almost  all  Colleges  and  Halls  The  Head  Is  clothed  with  anthoHty  ta 
enforce  discipline,  by  unposltion  of  lessons,  chapels,  restrictions  within 'the 
gates,  ru  tication,  advice  to  withdraw,  and  expulsion. 

1.  All  Undergraduates  are  required  to  commence  their  residence  In  each 
term  on  a  certain  day,  to  reside  during  the  prescribed  length  of  time  (usually 
elg.it  weeks  *,  and  not  to  leave  Oxf.ird  without  having  obtained  leave  from  ths 
H»ad  or  Vicegerent  of  their  College  or  Halt 

d.  They  are  required,  unless  specially  exempted,  to  attend  certain  lectnm. 
The  numl)cr  of  lectures  which  are  tlius  required  varies  so  much  that  no  gen- 
eral rule  can  bo  laid  down,  but  when  once  an  Undergraduate  hss  been  re- 
a  nested  to  attend  a  particular  course  he  must  either  send  a  valid  excuse  to 
tie  lecturer,  or  attend  under  pain  of  censure. 

8.  Tliey  are  usually  expected,  but  not  compelled,  to  attend  the  chapel  of 
the  College  or  Hall  at  least  once  a  day,  a  certain  proportion  of  such  attend- 
ances being  at  morning  chapel.  At  the  Halls  the  rules  as  to  attendance  at 
chapels  are  prescribed  by  the  Stmivla  AnUrVi  of  the  University :  they  are  to 
the  effect  that  lii  every  Hall  prayers  out  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prsycrmnst 
be  read  every  day,  and  that  all  members  of  the  Hall  must  attend.  But  In 
both  Colleges  and  Halls  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Enie- 
land  are  In  all  cases  exempted ;  and  in  the  following  Colleges  attendance  Is 
either  alternative  or  voluntuy  : 

At  Balllol,  Undergraduates  must  attend  cttAsr  chapel  or  roll  call  In  the  Col- 
lege Hall  on  live  momlnffs  In  every  week  during  term.  On  Sundays  they  are 
expected,  but  not  compelled,  to  attend  chapet 

At  Merton  and  New  Collo^  Undergraduates  are  expected  to  attend  chapel 
twice  on  Sundays,  and,  during  the  week,  rifher  to  attend  chapel  «r  to  present 
themselves  at  roll-call  at  8  a.ic.  on  at  least  four  mornings. 

At  Corpus,  attendance  at  chapel  Is  not  enforced  by  any  penalty. 

4.  The  gates  of  i  olleges  and  Halls  are  usually  clos^  at  9.10  r.M.  (ai 
Christ  (  hurch  9.15  f.m.,  at  8L  Mary  Hall  10p.v.>:  after  that  hour  no  one 
Is  allowed,  without  special  permission,  to  leave  his  College  or  Eall,  and  a 
small  fln£  is  imposed  npon  those  who  come  In.  Lodglng-honse  keepers  are 
required  to  close  their  doors  at  10  p.m.,  and  to  keep  a  Hsl  of  all  who  go  out 
or  come  Into  their  houses  after  that  hour.  No  Undergradnate  Is  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  either  Col'ege  or  lodgings  after  midnight  without  the  special 
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pvnnlBBion  of  the  Head  of  hU  Collate  or  H«U :  and  any  Undermdnate  who 
wlthoat  leave  paanea  a  night  away  mm  hla  college  or  hU  lodgiDgs,  rend^ra 
lilmaelf  liable  to  a  severe  penalty. 

6.  Undergradnatea  are  noi  allowed  to  eater  their  namea  ior  UniYeniif 
Xxamioationa  without  the  coneeni  of  their  Tutor:  they  are  uaually  reauired 
to  pass  sach  Examinations  within  certain  prescribed  limits  of  time;  and  the/ 
are  usually  also  required  to  pass  certain  ezamlnatlohs  in  the  College  or  Hall 
:ltaaU.    Here  follow  apedmena : 

At  University,  Responsione  moat  be  paaaed  within  the  Ikrat  two  tenna.  AS 
Undergraduate  memhers  of  the  College  are  requited  to  read  for  Honors  In 
some  one  Pinal  School,  and,  unless  soeclallv  permitted  to  do  otherwise,  for 
Honors  In  either  Claasloa  or  Mathematles  at  If  oderatlona. 


M  BalUol,  all  Unlwnlty  Examlnatlaoe  m«aft  be  paased,  nnless  special  pei- 
misslon  be  given  to  do  otherwise,  at  the  earliest  opportaoltv.  There  is  a 
Coll^  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  at  which  every  Undergraduate 
member  of  the  College  is  expected  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  his  worlc  fojr 
Moderatlona  or  one  of  the  Final  8cho<^  aa  the  ease  may  be.  At  each  at 
aueb  examinations  he  is  also  liable  to  be  iMwvilned  in  the  woiii  of  prerloua 
examinations :  the  merit  of  hla  work  ha  each  subject  Is  denoted  by  a  claaa- 
lettcr,  A,  B,  I',  or  D. 

At  Christ  ChuKh,  ReaponaloiM  must  be  passed  before  the  end  of  the  second 
term  of  residence.  Moderatlona  within  ewht  tenna  of  standing,  and  all  Sz- 
aminations  reaulred  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  by  the  and  of  thdr  fourteenth 
term  of  standing,  except  In  the  case  of  Candidates  for  Honors.  Eveijr 
Undergraduate  is  required  to  pass  a  (  ollege  examination  once  a  year:  those 
who  pass  are  arranged  in  elaisoo,  and  priiea  are  awarded,  subject  to  certain 
regulations 

At  Wadham,  Undergraduates  are  requited  to  pass  Besponslons,  and  (except 
Candidates  for  Honon)  Moderations,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  unless  from 
aome  special  reason  to  tiie  eontraiy.  If  anv  one  has  not  passed  Responslotfa 
before  the  end  of  hU  first  year,  and  Mooeratlona  before  the  enu  of  hla 
second,  his  name  will  be  removed  from  the  College  books.  Undergraduate 
who  are  not  (  audidates  for  Honors  are  required  to  pass  all  ExaralDatlona 
necessary  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  before  the  end  of  their  fourteenth  term. 
DisciruNB  Of  ukatt ached  studbhts. 

The  foUowfaig  are  the  Disciplinary  Regulations  of  the  Delegates  of  Unat- 
tached Students : 

1.  The  usual  residence  of  students  Is  not  less  than  eight  weeks  in  each  of 
the  Mlcliaelroas  and  Lent  terms,  and  eight  in  the  Easter  and  Trinltv  temia 
taken  together ;  this  residence  must  be  within  dates  fixed  by  the  Delegates. 
If  any  student  desires  to  reside  a  shorter  period  in  any  term ;  or  to  be  entirely 
non-resident  for  a  term ;  or  to  reside  during  any  vacation ;  he  must  obtain 
•the  previous  permission  off  the  Delegates. 

S.  The  stodenta  aa  aoon  as  possible  after  their  arrival  In  Oxford  In  each 
term,  are  expected  to  call  on  the  Censors  at  their  office  i  between  the  hours  if 
10  and  13  a.m.)  to  report  themselves,  and  to  be  directed  as  to  their  studies. 

8.  They  must  also  call  at  the  end  of  each  term  in  order  to  obtain  leave  to 
go  down 

4.  No  student  Is  to  engage  lodgings  without  the  aanetion  of  the  Delegates 
first  obtained. 

5.  All  studenta  who  are  out  of  their  lodgings  after  10  p.m.  are  reported  to 
lh<*.  Delegales  by  the  lodging-house  keepers,  ft  out  after  midnight  they  will 
'be  required  to. account  for  themselvea. 

6.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  offer  himself  for  any  UniveFslty  Examina- 
tion, must  apply  to  the  Censors  for  the  necessary  form,  and  must  not  give  in 
his  name  to  the  Proctor  without  their  approval :  nor  may  he  withdraw  hla 
name  from  the  Proctor* s  list  without  first  consulting  them. 

7.  At  the  beginning  of  term,  the  dues  <£1  9«.  M.  \  must  be  paid  to  the 
Dele42:atea ;  the  dues  for  the  Michaelmaa  quarter  must  be  paid  before  the  end 
Of  Act  term. 

Service  Is  held  In  the  chapel  adjoining  Si  Mary'a  Church  at  9.80  every  Sun- 
day rooming  In  full  tern  ;  thla  aervlce  concludea  In  time  tor  students  to  go  to 
the  University  Sermon  at  10.80.    Attendance  is  voluntary. 

I  tevme  daring  wbteh  a  member  ot  the  Uniyerslty 


list  of  anattsched  ttudento,  ana  baa  paid  his  tenninsi  fees. 
those  terms  t«  wiileh,  i»  addition  to  this,  IM  has  redded  in 
length  of  time  required  by  the  regolation  of  his  College  or  Ball. 


*  flTfiw  if  IhHdmiei  are  those  terms  oanng  wnien  a  memeer  or  the  university, 
whether  resident  or  not,  has  kept  his  name  on  the  books  of  OoHefle  or  Hall,  or  on  the 

"*       '  "^       '    '  *jes.    Teims  of  Standing  are 

in  the  manner,  and  for  Uie 
[, 
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The  ezpenseB  of  tn  Undcrgradnate  at  Oxford,  in  addition  to  tbe  Univenltj 
Fees  (of  matrlcnlation,  examinatloii,  des^ree,  memberaliip,  and  regittratloD 
by  clerk  of  schools,  and  by  registrar  for  copy  of  certificates)  Includes  hk 
payments  to  his  College,  vis. : 

1.  Admission  Fee,  which  Taries  In  different  colleges  '  from  no  ehaige  la  S; 
less  than  £5  in  8;  £5  in  7;  and  £8  and  upward  tai  ft. 

2.  Caution  Money,  a  deposit  of  £25  (or  thereabouts)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tutor,  for  the  prompt  payments  of  all  college  dues,  and  is  not  returned  tOl 
his  name  is  taken  from  the  books  of  his  College,  or  settled  by  some  oob- 
pounding  for  the  annual  dues. 

8.  Tuition  Fees— paid  annually  during  each  term  of  residence  up  to  tha 
last  examination  in  any  school  inclnslTe.  The  tuition  raries  from  £18  to  £97, 
or  an  average  of  £21.  The  total  sum  returned  In  1871  as  collected,  from  20 
out  of  the  24  Colleges  and  Halls,  from  1,705  paying  Uiideigraduates,  waa 
£80,70G,  which  sum  was  increased  from  tutorial  endowments  by  £tt,OOOL 
This  does  not  inciude  a  laige  item  every  year  to  Private  Tutors,  although 
unauthorized  and  discountenanced  by  the  Uniyersity  and  College  authorities. 
This  item  may  be  set  down  *'  at  not  less  than  £50  a  year  on  an  average  for 
each  Unden^^raduate,  or  a  total  sum  larger  than  is  paid  to  aU  the  regular  Col- 
lege Tutors  and  Lecturers.'* 

4  College  servants  and  general  expenses  of  residence— via.,  for  porter- 
age, shoe  cleaning,  bed  making,  cleaning  rooms,  and  not  including  gratuities 
(which  have  become  customary  chaiiges; — ^varying  In  different  colleges  fron 
£15  to  £20  per  annum. 

5.  Room-rent  and  Furniture.  The  average  is  given  at  about  £14,  and 
generally  a  separate  chaijj^e  for  the  furniture  when  hired  from  the  house,  or 
taken  from  previous  occupant  on  valuation.  The  average  expense  in  four 
years*  residence  is  stated  by  various  authorities  to  be  about  £20  a  year. 

0.  Battells  (the  old  university  term  paidla  or  haUVa  for  plate)  or  chaiges 
for  meals— which  vary  both  In  the  number  of  meals  and  of  articles  for  each 
meal  in  different  colleges.  There  is  in  most  colleges  a  fixed  limit  of  expend- 
iture for  breakfast,  luncheons,  and  dinner,  in  a  tariff  which  is  posted  in  the 
hall.   Accounts  are  paid  three  or  four  times  a  year.   Dinner  varies  from  K  to  2iL 

7.  Fees  for  Degrees,  in  addition  to  the  University  fees,  from  10«.  in  Keble 
to  £6  7«.  in  St  John's  and  Balllot 

8.  There  are  other  inevitable  expenses,  always  classed  as  voluntary— such 
as  subscription  to  clubs  and  societies ;  and  tr%dcsmen'B  bills  for  dress,  enter- 
tainments and  sports,  and  railroad  fares,  which  may  vary  In  amount,  but 
sooner  or  later  are  incurred  by  minors  and  paid  by  parents. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  a  member  of  a  College  or  Hall,  who  dresses  and 
lives  not  above  the  average  standard  of  comfort  and  respectability,  is  never 
less  than  £800,  and  oftener  exceeds,  than  falls  below  £400. 

The  annual  expense  covers  less  than  a  half  years'  residence  and  instruction 
In  Oxford. 

According  to  the  University  Calendar  for  1874,  there  were  2,411  Undergrad- 
uate members  of  the  20  Colleges,  6  Halls,  and  students  unattached.  The 
latter  number  lOS,  more  than  in  any  one  College,  save  Christ  Church  (268) 
and  Exeter  (171). 

The  number  of  members  of  Convocation — all  Doctors  of  every  Faculty, 
and  all  Masters  of  Arts,  whose  names  are  kept  on  the  books  of  some  College 
or  Hall,  or  the  Delegacy  of  the  Unattached  Students,  and  have  paid  aU 
sUtutable  f ce»-was  4,650. 
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srxDBT  TBnras  oohcbbvixg  th>  uxirauBiTT— 1G59. 

la  the  HarUian  MiteelUmiea  (VoL  Vn.)  Is  a  ptmphlet  with  the  above 
title,  which  shows  that  in  WS9  there  were  reformers  at  Oxford,  quite  as  radi- 
cal In  educational  affairs  as  existed  there  and  elsewhere,  although  there  less 
than  el  ewhere  in  the  Commonwealth,  concerning  Church  and  State  in 
ireneral.  One  document  is  entitled  *A  Petition  from  some  well  affected 
persons  in  the  University  of  Oxford  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  £nj2^land,*  humbly  praying:  *for  so  much  as  the  education  of  persons  to 
serve  injLhurch  and  State  is  a  thing  necessarily  to  be  considered  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  continuance  of  a  republic,  that  the  youth  may  bo  thoroughly 
acquainted  and  possessed  with  the  principles  thereof,  as  well  as  interested  in 
all  other  useful  learning,  we  humbly  beseech  that  you  would  take  into  your 
care  the  two  Universities  ** — suggesting  among  other  things '  that  everything 
In  the  laws,  Instructions,  customs,  and  persons  which  could  be  looked  upon 
as  monarchial,  superstitious,  and  despotic,  should  be  done  away  with;  that 
there  should  be  freedom  of  opinion,  and  all  professorships  and  libraries 
should  be  ordered  accordingly;  that  all  ceremonies  tending  to  enervate  and 
beget  pride  should  be  abolished ;  that  all  despotic  power  in  any  officer  should 
be  revoked,  and  that  the  Chancellor  and  all  others  in  ecclesiastical  authority 
should  act  In  strict  subordination  to  the  government,  and  that  all  degrees 
should  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  deserve  them,  and  after  a  more  strict 
way  suited  to  preserve  and  uphold  a  republic,  and  in  the  presence  of  patriotic 
Senators,  that  they  may  become  there'  y  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
scholars.' 

The  same  pamphlet  contains  '*  A  Slight  Model  of  a  College  ^'  to  be  erected 
In  connection  with  Westminster  School,  and  supported  out  of  the  canon- 
rles  of  C  hrlst  College,  which  are  now  declared  to  bo  subversive  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  following  suggestions  correspond  to  features  in  Cowley's 
Ftan  of  a  Phitosophical  CoUeffe,  and  anticipate  by  two  centuries  reforms  in 
the  constitution  and  studies  of  Oxford  which  are  only  now  In  the  progress 
of  development 

Modd  OoOege  IYopo9ed  in  ld59. 

Let  no  person,  professor  or  fel)ow,  have  any  extraordinary  allowances  but 
what  sball  arise  from  their  care  In  Instructing  others,  and  donatives  to  bo 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  governors,  accordingly  as  they  fehall  find  men 
profit  in  learning,  and  hopeful  to  serve  the  i  ommon wealth. 

Let  the  novices  of  the  foundation  be  provided  for  of  such  books  as  are 
prescribed  tliem  by  the  discipline  of  the  house  (without  permission  to  read 
others  till  they  have  perfectly  laid  their  foundation*,  and  accommodated  in  a 
decent  way  as  to  cloatbs,  diet,  and  chambers,  and  chamber  furniture,  and  with 
physick  in  ease  of  indisposition,  at  the  college  charge. 

Let  the  foundation  be  suppllea  from  Westminster  School,  not  only  for  their 
better  instruction,  but  for  the  preserving  of  uniformity;  and  that,  upon  their 
coming  to  the  university,  they  be  not  enforced  to  one  »tudy,  or  general 
studies,  but  immediately  put  into  such  a  society  and  class  of  students  as  are 
for  this  or  that  prufcssion. 

Let  there  be  certain  times  of  the  year  fixed  in  uhlch  commoners  and  others 
may  be  received  into  the  college,  and  at  no  other  time,  to  prevent  disorders  In 
studies ;  let  that  time  be  such  as  the  professors  shall  agree  upon,  wherein  to 
finish  their  course  of  lectures ;  and  let  these  be  distributed  into  classes  as  tho 
other,  and  regulated  In  their  diet,  habits,  and  company,  as  may  best  suit  with 
their  intended  course  of  life,  and  the  being  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
requires  that  the  youth  be  bred  up  to  sobriety,  frugality,  and  knowledge. 

Let  the  students  of  all  sorts  and  faculties  be  obliged,  before  their  de^Mirture, 
t » understand  the  grounds  of  a  commonwealth,  and  what  is  the  particular 
ba  is  of  this,  that  so  they  may  be  more  active  in  their  persons  and  relations, 
it  beino:  their  reos'in,  and  not  custom,  which  induces  them  to  subjection. 

Let  the  governors  make  It  their  care  that  when  persons  sliall  arise  to 
maturity,  and  capable  of  any  employments,  to  promote  them  in   everal  ways 
according  to  thuir  several  professions,  and  that  none  be  permitted  to  refuse 
£8 
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any  such  probation  employments.  As  for  pliTsidana,  ibat  they  go  idth  our 
merchaiitf)  and  embaasadorB  to  remote  countries,  and  that  thou;p  the  emol- 
ument be  not  i?re«(;  w^  tUc  like  tpr  stt^h  as  study  other  faculties,  and  that 
none  decline  this.  That>  after  their  return,  they  firive  an  account  of  theii 
observations,  and  deposit  them  in  the  coUe)(e  archives,  and  that  they  be  at 
their  return  maintained  as  before  i  their  piaces  In  their  absence  being  supplied 
by  others)  till  the  state  can  flud  them  employment. 

Let  there  be  estab  ished  In  the  oollege  one  or  two  professors  in  divinity, 
who  shall  flnl  h  such  a  course  tiierein  ss  shall  be  thoufcbt  fit,  especially  in- 
structinjr  all  in  the  several  analysi  *8  of  faith,  and  grounds  of  religion.  Let 
him  or  they  uphold  disputations  and  such-llkc  exercises. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  ot  civil  law  and  politicks,  who  may  instruct  all  in 
the  foundatioud  of  common  right,  and  dispone  them  to  prefer  a  common- 
'Wealth  before  monarchy ;  let  him  direct  them  in  a  method  of  particular 
politicks  and  history. 

Let  there  be  one  professor  in  Do^  Cartes*s  philo  ophy  and  mathcmatieks. 

Let  th*  re  be  one  professor  of  Gassendus^s  philosophy  and  generctl  geograr 
phy,  who  may  also  givQ  directions  for  parti cuUr  geography. 

Let  these  each  have  assistants,  out  of  the  fellows  to  be  constituted,  who 
inquire  into  the  magnetlcal  philosophy ;  let  them  have  a  school  of  experi- 
ments in  opticks  and  mechanicks,  for  the  instmotion  of  the  gentry,  and  such 
as  shall  be  found  suitable  to  assist  them  in  their » tudies ;  and  let  thi<  be  de- 
frayed by  the  publick,  or  by  levies  upon  each  commoner  that  comes  to  studj 
there,  as  they  now  give  pieces  of  plate. 

Let  there  ne  a  professor  of  physick,  and  another  on  anatomy ;  let  them 
read,  di«aect,  and  keep  a  chymlst  of  experiments,  and  promoting  of  medi- 
cines; let  this  be  defrayed  partly  at  the  publick  charge,  and  partly  by  levy 
upon  the  students  in  physick,  and  such  as  sliall  desire  to  be  present,  and 
partly  by  the  standing  apothecary  of  the  college  physician-*. 

Let  there  be  a  professor  of  useful  logick  and  civil  rfaetorick,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  such  as  are  employed  in  the  publick ;  and  let  them  practice,  not  la 
a  dcclamjitory  and  light*  but  masculine  |ind  ^olid  way,  that  is,  English  as 
well  as  Latin ;  and  that  they  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  penning  letters  and 
despatches 

Let  all,  or  any  of  these,  teach  such  as  aro  not  veraed  in  Latin  in  English  \ 
and  let  such  be  distributed  into  agreeable  company,  for  the  bettering  themr 
selves ;  and  let  the  professors  be  severely  prohibited  from  teaching  any  thai 
sha  1  bo  youner,  and  not  of  their  college.  As  for » uch  as  are  grown  in  years, 
and  yet  would  learn  any  or  all  the  studies  aforesaid,  thev  may  be  admitted 
and  disposed  of  according  to  discretion,  without  prejudicing  the  constant 
course  of  studies  to  be  upheld  in  the  college. 

Let  there  be  fixty  fellows  in  the  college,  with  competent  allowances,  to 
supply  the  quality  of  standing  inters,  who  may  carry  on  the  studies  of  iho 
routh  in  things  of  les  er  moment,  and  prepare  them  for  lectures,  examine 
them  after  loctnrcs,  see  to  their  mani*er4,  &c. 

Let  twenty  of  these  study  controversial  divinity-  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
yet  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  the  practical  part  for  the  good  and  cn*dlt  or 
the  nation,  either  at  home,  or  in  employments  with  ambassadors.  Let  a  third 
part  of  these  alternately  reside  at  London,  that  they  may  not  bo  strangers  to 
the  world,  and  circumstances  thereof,  and  so  to  be  able  to  direct  better,  in- 
order  to  the  education  of  their  countrymen. 

Let  the  twenty  study  after  a  competency  of  knowledge  in  the  theory,  and 
other  qualifications,  to  dispose  themselves  for  the  practice  and  altered  tutel- 
age of  such  as  mean  to  be  divines  :  for  the  education  of  whom,  aud  pro- 
moting them  in  order  to  th£  service  of  the  nation,  the  said  governors  may 
take  care. 

The  last  twenty  may  be  divided  eo,  as  ona|third  study  physick,  and  tutor 
others  therein,  under  their  professor,  they  having  prcccdancousiy  learned 
one,  or  botli,  of  the  philosophies  specified ;  and  the  rest  may  study  general 
and  particular  politicks,  geography,  history,  and  all  the  other  armaments 
becoming  exact  yirtuosl,  and  accordingly  take  care  f  r  the  tutelage  of 
others ;  and  that  part  of  them  be  obliged  to  go  abroad  at  the  state's  employ- 
ing, then  return,  aud  after  that  reside  awhile,  before  they  engage  into  any 
determinate  course  of  life. 

The  governors  of  Westminster  may  rule  the  college  by  a  Tice-principal 
elected  out  of  the  fellows,  and  the  fellows  themselves ;  the  power  of  grati- 
fying and  enconroging  being  reserved  to  thenu  And,  further,  they  may  con^- , 
stitute  a  censor  of  discipline, «  ho  may,  in  case  of  neglect,  punish  nny  fellow, 
professor,  or  student  any  way  related  to  the  college,  arbitrarily,  without  being 
kubject  to  any  but  the  governors. 
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EXERCISES  NECESaiBY  TO  TfiO  VIBST  DB6BSE  IK  ABTS  IN  1780. 

Thu  following  account  of  the  Exercises  necessary  for  a  Degree  In  Artsjst 
Oxford,  appeared  In  the  OemiHem  fCs  Mag^xine  for  June,  1780 : 

The  first  Exercise  neceesary  for  a  decree,  is  the  holding  a  Disputation  in 
the*  Public  Schools  on  some  question  of  Logic  or  Moral  rbllosophy.  it  is 
termed  in  the  plirase  of  the  University  doinff  ii*furah.  As  it  must  be  carried 
on  in  the  strict  forms  ot  syllogism,  snd  is  generally  on  one  of  those  abstruse 
and  uninteresting  subjects  ^  hich  formed  the  learning  of  the  middle  ages,  one 
shonid  Imagine  that  much  reading  and  of  a  particular  kind  would  be  requisite 
to  form  a  disputant  Tet  U  is  certain,  that,  within  a  week  after  his  admis- 
sion, any  yoiing  man  of  moderate  abilities  may  find  himself  a  nuitch  for  the 
able  t  veteran  in  the  schools.  It  mav  not  be  unentcrtalning  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  our  customs,  to  show  how  this  amazing  progress  is  mode 
in  so  short  a  time.  Bo  it  knowu  then,  that  every  Undergraduate  in  the  Uni- 
versity, if  brought  to  confession,  has  in  his  possession  certain  papers,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  denominated 
flntvj8.  By  virtue  of  these  papers  the  Tvhole  miracle  is  performed ;  and  lest 
the  reader  should  suspect  thai  our  Academical  Literati,  like  Avicen  of  old, 
have  brought  the  secret  powers  of  nature  Into  subjection,  and  that  these 
paper<(  are  endued  with  magical  Influence  to  communicate  knowledge  by  con- 
tact, we  must  assure  him  in  vindication  of  our?elve8,  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  Imagine,  both  from  tradition  and  experience,  that  the  wisdom  of 
tho  e  who  composed  them  never  went  so  far  as  to  become  suspicious  to  their 
neighbors.  These  ftf^iftyn  consist  of  two  or  three  arguments,  each  on  those 
subiects  which  are  discussed  in  the  schools,  fairly  transcribed  in  that  syllo- 
gistieal  form,  which  alone  is  admitted  on  this  occasion.  The  two  disputants 
having  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  and  learned  to  repeat  taem  by 
heart,  proceed  with  co  ifidence  to  the  place  appointed.  From  one  o^ clock  till 
three  tney  must  remain  seated  opposite  to  each  other,  entertaming  themselves 
as  well  as  so  ridiculous  a  situation  will  admit ;  and  If  any  Proctor  should 
come  In,  who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  these  exercises,  tbev  be^n  to  re- 
hearse what  they  have  learned,  frequently  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  Is  meant  Though  the  Latin  style  of  these  arguments  Is  equally  curious 
with  the  matter,  yet  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  that 
languf^e,  I  have  subloined  a  translation  of  one  of  them ;  and  even  they,  who 
have  been  used  to  them  in  the  original,  may  be  pleased  to  see  them  in  an 
English  dress. 

opfiO',eHt.  What  thinlc  you  of  this  que  tion,  whether  noiyersal  ideas  are 
formed  by  abstraction  ?  ,    .  •       .  . 

Jieitpona^nt     1  affirm  It 

0pp.  Universal  ideas  are  not  formed  by  abstraetion ;  tberefore  you  are 
deceived. 

Mejtp,    I  dQuy  the  antecedent 

Opn,  I  prove  the  antecedent— Whatever *is  formed  by  sensation  alone  is 
not  formed  by  abstraction  :  but  universal  ideas  are  formed  by  sensation  alone; 
tliurcfore  universal  ideas  are  not  formed  by  abstraction. 

Ji«Mp.    I  deny  the  minor. 

Oun.  1  prove  the  minor.  The  idea  of  solidity  is  an  nniyersal  Idea :  but 
the  Idea  of  solidity  is  formed  by  sensation  alone;  therefore  universal  ideas 
are  formed  by  sensation  alone. 

Mesp.    I  deny  the  major. 

Opp  I  prove  the  major.  The  Idea  of  solidity  arises  from  the  collision  of 
two  solid  bodies :  thcref <  're  the  idea  of  solidity  Is  formed  by  sensation  alone. 

/{e<p.  The  idea  of  ^olidity,  I  confess,  Is  formed  by  sensation;  but  the 
mind  can  con  Ider  It  as  abstracted  from  sensation. 

The  Opponent  upon  this  Is  to  suppose  himself  confuted,  and  after  a  short 
pause  thus  proceeds ; 

Opn.  I  prove  it  otherwise :  what  is  formed  by  comparison  is  not  formed 
by  abstraction ;  but  universal  Ideoi  are  formed  by  comparison;  therefore  uni- 
versal Ideas  are  not  formed  by  abstractions. 

/*>np.    I  deny  the  minor. 

0  >p.  I  prove  the  minor.  The  Idea  of  relation  is  an  universal  idea;  but 
the  idea  of  relation  Is  formed  by  comparls^ ;  therefore  universal  Ideas  are 
formed  bv  comparison. 

jRi^'p,    I  deny  the  major. 

"np.  1  prove  the  major.  The  idea  of  relation  Is  forme^by  comparing  one 
thing  with  another:  therefore  the  idea  of  relation  Is  formed  by  comparison. 

Jtcitp.    In  truth,  the  Idea  of  thiugs  related  Is  formed  by  compansou ;  but 
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tbe  idea  of  relation  itself,  token  scparotcly  from  tlic  tbin«;8  related,  is  formed 
b^  abstrftctlon. 

So  ends  this  liopeful  piece  of  argumentation;  and  after  the  reader  has 
perused  it,  let  Iiini  not  imajfinc  that  I  liavc  selected  a  ridiculous  example,  in 
order  to  pvcan  unfair  representation  of  the  whole;  I  assure  him  of  the  con- 
trary ;  for  the  arguments  arc  good,  and  would  be  allowed  such  by  any  Proctor 
in  the  University. 

Four  times  at  least  must  this  farce  be  performed,  exactly  in  the  manner 
wliich  I  have  described,  before  the  student  is  any  way  qualltled  for  the  dejjree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  by  which  the  minds  of  youth  are  to  be  accustomed  to 
a  readiness  of  invention,  and  an  accurate  discernment  in  the  investljratlon  of 
truth ;  bow  far  the  end  is  answered,  let  the  Judicious  reader  imagine  for 
him  elf. 

The  remaining  Exercise  necessary  for  the  first  degree  is  an  examination  in 
five  sciences.  By  the  same  kind  of  Academical  Legerdemain  is  our  candidate 
enabled  to  pass  through  this  formldabie  trial  with  credit,  thout^h  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  ignorant,  and  frequently  is  so,  of  nhat  is  meant  by  the  terms 
Lotfif,  Ommmar^  Gtothetry,  Rhtiorie^  and  &hicn. 

He  provides  what  Is  here  called  a  fchemf^  which  contains  a  collection  of  all 
the  questions,  which  will  probably  bo  asked  him  in  each  science;  and  having 
fixed  this  Jargon  in  his  memory,  he  Is  sure  of  being  pronounced  properly 
qualified  for  his  degree :  it  Is  true,  he  is  examined  in  three  classical  auUiors; 
but  as  these  are  In  his  own  choice,  and  ho  has  three  or  four  years  in  which  be 
may  prepare  himself,  he  will  certainly  take  care  to  run  no  risk  in  this  point. 

Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  about  the  same  date.  In  his  Essay  — Moral  and  Literary, 
in  No.  77,  takes  up  the  same  subject,  and  after  exposing  the  absurdity  of 
^^  doing  genera  a  and  antv^ving  underAMcheor^  obtaining  his  testimcntnm^  and 
paying  a  sum  of  money  in  fees,  he  kneels  down  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  in 
tlie  Conyocation-housc,  whispers  a  lie,  and  rises  up  a  Bachelor  of  Arts** — 
goes  on  to  describe  tlio  procc  s  of  qualifying  for 
Master  of  ArU, 

And  now,  if  ho  aspires  at  higher  honors  (and  what  emulous  spirit  can  sit 
down  without  aspiring  at  them  ?)  new  labors  and  new  difflculties  are  to  be 
encountered  dnrinif  the  «pace  of  three  years.  He  must  delermime  in  Lent,  he 
must  do  qwtdltbeiSy  be  must  do  oiisf ctix,  he  must  declaim  twice,  he  must  read  sis 
solemn  lectures,  and  he  must  be  again  examined  in  the  sciences,  before  he 
can  be  promoted  to  the  degree  of  blaster  of  Arts. 

None  but  tlio  initiated  can  know  what  dtierminimg^  doinff  qmodHheU^  and 
dfiimi  austinn  mean,  and  1  have  not  room  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of 
such  contemptible  mifttUi€e,  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  these  exercises  con- 
sist of  disputations,  and  the  disputations  of  syllogisms,  procured  and  uttered 
nearly  in  the  same  places,  time,  and  manner,  as  we  have  already  seen  them  in 
doif'ff  ff'  net  a  »,  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  little  formalities, 
such  as  procuring  sixpenny  lieeats,  sticking  up  the  names  on  tiic  walls,  sitting 
in  large  empty  rooms  by  yourself,  or  with  some  poor  wight  as  ill  employed 
as  yourself,  without  anything  to  »ay  or  do,  wearing  hoods,  and  a  little  piece 
of  lambskin  with  the  wool  on  it,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars  too  teoious 
and  trifling  to  enumerate 

The  declamations  would  be  an  useful  exercise,  if  it  were  not  always  per- 
formed in  a  careless  and  eva  ive  manner.  The  lectures  are  always  callc'd  Wall 
lectures,  because  the  lecturer  has  no  other  audience  but  the  walls.  Indeed, 
he  usually  steals  a  sheet  or  two  of  Latin  out  of  some  old  book,  no  matter  on 
what  subject,  though  it  ought  to  be  on  natural  philosophy.  These  he  keen* 
In  hi '  pocket,  in  order  to  take  them  out  and  read  away,  if  a  proctor  Fhould 
come  in ;  but,  otherwise,  he  sits  by  himse  f,  and  solaces'himse  f  with  a  btx)k, 
not  from  the  Bodleian  but  the  circulating  library. 

The  examination  is  performed  exactly  In  the  same  manner  as  before  de- 
scribed ;  and,  though  represented  as  very  formidable,  i  ^  such  an  one  as  a  boy 
from  a  good  school  just  entered,  might  go  through  as  well  as  after  a  seven 
years*  residenee  Few,  however,  reside ;  for  Uio  majority  arc  what  are  called 
term-trN/tem^  that  Is,  persons  who  only  keep  the  terms  for  form's  sal:c,  or 
spend  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  jear  in  the  university,  to  qualify  them  for  de- 
grees, according  to  the  letter  oFtho  statutes. 

After  all  these  important  exercises  and  trials,  and  after  again  taking  oaths 
by  wholesale,  and'  paying  tbe  fees,  the  academic  is  honorecf  with  a  Master's 
degree,  and  issues  out  into  the  world  with  this  undeniable  passport  to  carry  hhn 
through  it  with  credit. 
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THS  OXFOSD  ACT— TEBBii  FILnTB. 

The  Act  of  Ozfoi^,  which  came  gradiully  to  simplify  the  Public  Exercises 
or  Commencemeiit  of  the  University,  originslly  mesnt  the  special  cloBing 
exercises  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  any  Faculty.  It  served  to  mark  the 
different  stages  of  academic  progress,  but  particularly  the  admission  of 
Bachelor  into  the  Congre^tion  of  Masters,  by  which  he  was  authorized  to 
OOMMXNCB  the  delivery  of  Lectures,  and  hence  the  expre-sions  of  iacepUA'  and 
iiteepiioti.  It  became  naturally  the  occssion  of  relaxation  and  festivity  both 
to  teacher  and  taught— and  from  sophister  to  doctor ;  there  were  presents  made 
by  those  who  had  gained  advancement  to  all  who  had  in  any  Y^ay  taken  part 
in  the  exercises,  from  servitor  to  registrar.  The  whole  ceremony  was 
crowned  by  a  banquet,  involving  in  all  cases  considerable  expense.  So  early 
as  1311  this  extravagance  had  become  so  general  that  Pope  Clement  V.  Issued 
a  mandate  inhibiting  Inceptors  In  any  faculty  to  expending  more  than  tria 
miiia  TuronenMiumt  which  as  expressed  in  the  silver  coinage  of  Tours  was  no 
less  than  £il  English  money  of  the  period.  By  an  early  ordinance  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  a  sophister  at  the  time  of  his  responsions  was  limited 
to  sixteen  pence ;  bachelors  ttante*  quadragi&imM  were  forbidden  In  *  the  holy 
season  of  Lent*  from  holding  any  celebrations  whatever;  and  inceptors 
masters  of  arts  were  put  under  oath  not  to  exceed  the  papal  limitations. 
But  those  limitations,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  not  observed,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  James  Howell  to  his  brother,  Dr.  Howell,  at  Jesus  College, 
dated  London,  June  20, 1628,  shows : 

Brother^  I  have  sent  you  here  Inclo  ed  warranto  for  four  brace  of  bucks  and 
a  staff;  the  last  Sir  Arthur  Manwarlng  procured  of  the  King  for  you,  towards 
keeping  of  your  Act,  I  have  !-ent  you  a  warrant  also  for  a  brace  of  bucks  out 
of  Waddw,  Chace;  besides,  you  shall  receive  by  this  carrier  a  great  wicker 
hamper,  with  two  Jouls  of  sturgeon,  six  barrels  of  pickled  oysters,  three 
barrels  of  Btt'ogna  olives,  and  some  other  8panU\  commodities.  [He  then 
offers  to  present  him,  on  the  next  vacancy,  to  the  rectory  of  Hamb'edon, 
worth  £500  a  vear  eammuHtbui  nnniity  *  as  good  as  some  Bishoprics.*]  I  thank 
you  for  Inviting  me  to  your  Act,  I  will  be  with  von  the  next  week,  God 
willing;  and  hope  to  And  my  father  there;  so  with  my  kind  love  to  Dr. 
Mansel,  Mr.  Watklns,  Mr  Madoeks,  and  Mr.  Napier  at  AU^HuhIm,  I  rest  your 
loving  brother.  J.  £L 

The  Oxford  Act  in  iee»—DadicatUm  of  the  TheaJtre, 

The  Sheldonian  Theatre  was  begun,  after  plans  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  1664,  and  opened  Friday,  July  »,  1669.  An  aecount  of  the  exercises  on 
this  occasion  Is  given  by  Dr.  John  Wallis  hi  a  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
dated  July  17, 1669. 

Friday,  July  9,  was  the  dedication  of  our  new  theatre.  In  the  momln": 
was  held  a  eonvoeatlon  in  it,  for  entering  upon  the  possession  of  it;  wherein 
was  read,  first  tho  ArchbUhop's  instrument  of  donation  (sealed  with  his  archl- 
eplscopal  seal)  of  the  theatre,  with  all  lU  furniture,  to  the  end  that  8L 
Mary's  Church  may  not  be  farther  profaned  by  holdln/r  the  act  In  It  Next  a 
letter  of  his,  declaring  his  Intention  to  lay  out  £2,000  for  a  purchase  to 
endow  It  Thon  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Im  sent  from  the  university  to  him, 
wherein  he  Is  acknowledged  to  be  both  our  creator  and  redeemer  for  having 
not  only  built  a  theatre  for  the  act,  but,  which  is  more,  delivered  the  Blessed 
Virgin  from  being  so  profaned  for  the  future:  he  doth,  as  the  words  of  the 
letter  are,  *  non  I  i/Uian  rondTs,  hne  nf  erntrt.  9fd  efUftn  reffimftf.^  These  words, 
I  confess,  stopped  my  mouth  from  giving  a  placet  to  that  letter  when  It  wns 
put  to  the  vote.  I  have  since  desired  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  to  consider, 
whether  they  are  not  liable  to  just  exception.  He  did  at  first  excuse  It ;  but 
upon  farther  thoughts,  I  suppose  ho  will  think  fit  to  alter  them,  before  the 
letter  be  sent  and  registered.  Aftor  the  votina:  of  this  letter.  Dr.  South,  ns 
university  orator,  made  a  lone  oration :  the  first  part  of  which  consisted  of 
satirical  Invectives  against  Cromwell,  fanatics,  the  Royal  Socletv,  and  new 
philosophy.  The  next,  of  eneorolastlcs ;  the  praise  of  the  Archbishop,  the 
theatre,  the  Vlce-Chanceror,  the  an-hltect  and  the  painter.  The  lost  of  ex- 
ecrations;  against  fanatics,  conventicles, eomprehension  and  new  philosophy; 
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dacDDiDg  them,  ad  i$ifsro$  ad  mhenmnm.  The  orAtlan  l)eing:  ended,  tome 
honorary  deuces  were  cooferrea,  and  the  convocation  dls  o  ved. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  In  pan^yric  orations,  and  reciting  of  x>o^ins  In 
■ereral  sorts  of  verse  ['  interchangeably  pronounced  by  the  youni;  student! 
placed  in  the  rofltrums,  in  Flndancs,  Eciognes,  Heroics,  &c,M  composed  in 
praise  of  the  Archbishop,  the  theatre,  Ac.,  and  crying  down  fanatics.  The 
whole  action  began  and  ended  with  a  noise  of  tmoipets;  and  twice  was 
Interposed  variety  of  music,  Vocal  And  tnatrumentol ;  purposely  composed 
for  this  occasion. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday,  those  ezerclM^  kppertalnlng  to  the  act  and 
Tcspers,  which  were  wont  to  t>e  performed  in  St  Mary*B  Church,  were  had  ^^ 
the  theatre.  In  which,  beside  the  number  of  proceeding  doctors  inine  In 
divinity,  four  In  law,  five  in  physic,  and  one  In  music),  there  was  little  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  only  that  the  Urrm  fUii  for  both  days  were  Abominably  scur- 
rilous;  and  so  suffered  to  proceed  without  th«  least  check  or  interruption 
from  Vice-Chancellor,  Pro-Vice-Chancellors,  Proctors,  Curators,  or  any  of 
those  Who  were  to  govern  the  exercises ;  which  gave  so  general  offence  to  all 
honest  spectators,  taat  I  believe  tlie  univenitv  hath  thereby  lost  more  reputa- 
tion than  they  have  gained  by  ail  the  rest;  all  or  most  of  the  beads  of  houses 
and  eminent  persons  in  the  university  with  their  relations  being  represented 
as  a  company  of  .  .  .  and  dunces.  And  among  the  rest  the  excellent  ladjf 
which  your  letter  mentions.  .  .  .  During  this  solemnity  fand  for  some  davt 
before  and  since)  have  been  constantly  acted  (by  the  Tice-Chancellor*s  allow- 
ance) two  stage-plays  in  a  day  (by  those  of  the  Duke  of  Tork*!  hbnse)  at  a 
theatre  erectra  for  that  purpose  at  the  town-hall;  which  (for  aught  I  hear) 
was  much  the  more  innocent  Uicatre  of  the  two.  1(  hath  been  here -a  com- 
mon fame  for  divert  weeks  (before,  at,  and  since  the  act)  that  tte  Vice- 
Cbancellor  had  gfren  £300  bond  (some  sav  £500  bond>  to  the  NmtJVv,  to 
save  them  harmless  whatever  they  should  say,  provided  it  were  neither 
blasphemy  nor  treason.  But  this  X  take  to  be  a  slander.  A  less  encourue- 
ment  wouid  f>er\'e  the  turn  with,  such  persons.  Slhce  the  act.ito  satisfy  Qie 
common  clamor)  the  VIce-Chancellor  hath  imprisoned  both  of  them ;  and  11 
is  said  he  means  to  expel  them. 

SXBRCIBES  OF  THE  TEHR4I  FILIU8  AND  tUIXLAB  BUFFOOIISRIBS. 

John  Erelyn,  who  entered  FelloW-Commoner  in  Balliol  in  1687,  was  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Sheldonlan  Theatre,  and  taakes  the  f  oUowili^  Mitr]^ 
In  his  Diary,  July  10, 1669: 

The  Terrce  FiUwi  (the  Uni-entUie  Ikff^ftme)  entertained  the  auditorie  with  a 
tedlom,  abusive,  sarcastical  rhap  odie,  mo  t  UDbecoming  the  gravitv  of  the 
university,  and  that  so  grossly,  that  unless  it  be  suppressed  it  vrill  be  of  ill 
consequence,  as  I  afterwards  plainly  expressed  my  sense  of  it  both  to  the 
Vice-chancellor  and  several  heads  of  houses,  who  *ere  perfectly  sshamed  of 
ft,  and  re  olved  to  take  care  of  It  In  future.  The  old  facetious  way  of  rally- 
ing upon  the  questions  was  left  off,  falliiig  wholly  upon  persona,  lo  thai 
'twas  rather  licentious  lying  and  railing  than  genuine  and  noble  wit 
Summary  ff  'An  Act  at  Orfvrd*  m  170(. 

Wordsworth  gives  a  sumnwry  of  "An  Act  at  Orjvrd,  A  Omedy:  By fA# 
Atahor  (f  thtt  Tfomnn  o'  Kent,^  [T.  Baker],  Which,  aHbongh  not  actually 
represented,  hits  off  the  *  manners  living  as  they  rlae,'  at  that  perldd.  The 
following  clmracters  appear  In  the  Dramatis  Person©: 

Mws.—BtotmK  A  Gentleman  Coinmoner  of  g  od  Eetate.— JTr. J»ia». 

captain  Smart,  A  Man  of  Honor,  f.^rmerlya  Pretender  to  SerynMa,  bathavfaig 
had  his  Mfsfortime  In  nHghfed  by  her.— *r.  Mm. 

Lampoon.  A  Rfdlcnloro  Mlmlclng  Fellow.— JTr.  OUet, 

f^qnlre  OcOT  qf  E^ttex.^Mr.  BtOodt,  ^     ^. 

Dranty  /)r*wr,  A  Stoclc-Jobher  and  Kefonneror  Kanners.— Jfr.  Jokmm, 

Chum,  A  Sen'ltor.— 3^.  Phikethman. 

WokBX.— »?rvn/»to,  A  flue  Ladv  of  hrg©  Estate,  at  (ktf^.'-Mn.  Mogmt. 

ArabOti.  Wife  to  tlw_DHputy.  a  Mndem  O  ty  Lady.— JCie.  Moor. 

Mrs.  op  ShhOom^  A  Welch  Ibrat.—Mn.  Lucas.     . 

Seene^  the  TToiversltjr. 

Art  1.  Srrnf  1.  Th^  Phvftirk  Otirdfn,  Bloom,  the  gentleman  commoner,  is 
glad  to  lay  aside  bis  Homer,  and  welcomes  Capt.  Smart,  who  has  come  from 
London,  as  we  should  sav  now  1o  Connnenutratim^  when,  as  even  the  Town 
Spark  confesses,  *  the  lively  season  o*  the  year,  the  shining  crow*d  a8*cmbr<l 
at  this  time,  and  the  noble  situation  o*the  place,  givca  us  the  nearest  show 
of  Paradise.* 
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*J2!'oo:n,  Why,  faith,  this  pnblick  Act  has  drawn  hither  half  the  nation, 
ncn  o'  fasliioa  come  to  slicw  some  new  French  Cutt  laugh  at  Icaniing,  and 
prove  their  want  of  it  The  company,  thti  dircrslon.  hare  raised  us  a  pitch 
above  our.-clvc3:  the  doctors  haye  smni^c^'d  up  their  old  faces,  powdcr*d 
t!iulr  diminutlvo  bobs,  put  on  their  starch' d  bands,  and  their  best  pruncUo 
cassocks,  with  shinln?  shoes  that  you  ml^ht  see  your  face  in.  The  young 
Commoners  have  sold  their  l>ooks  to  run  to  plays.  The  Servlters  haTo 
pawned  their  beds  to  treat  their  shabby  acquaintance,  and  every  college  has 
brewed. 

Smart.    T^ut  what's  the  nature  of  this  publick  Act  t 

Room,  The  pretence  of  it  is  florid  orations  and  philosophicnl  disputes, 
which  few  understand^  hnd  fewer  mind;  but  in  fact  His  to  bring  honest 
.  fellows  together;  for  ev'rr  college  you  pass  thro',  vou're  accosted  thus, 
— Sir,  wi  I  ytfU  wa  k  info  the  buttery  and  take  a  cruet,  awia  p^ate  ^  b^er  {a  pf€i'e 
of  ole  is  the  expression  still  used  at  Trinity  College, '  ambrldge,  for  one  of 
vie  silver  tankards  purchased  bT. fellow-commoners  for  their  own  use,  and 
loft  by  them  as  a  parting  present  to  the  college]  or  a  Oommone  with  ue  at  the 
Burser''B  Tabli ;  [C6  nftna.  or  OSmtfuo,  the  rations  provided  In  hall  at  Oxford; 
which  at  OmbHdfje  may  be  supplemented  by  8'iing*  ;  at  Oambndgr^  the  term 
Is  now  used  chiefly  lor  the  supplies  of  bread,  butter,  &c,  taken  from  the 
butteries;  which  answer  to  the  6a4'«2s  at  Oxford]  Und  then  you're  carry'd  to 
the  Nick-nackatory,  ^here  the  greatest  curiosity  is  threescore  emperors 
carv'd  upon  a  cherry  stone,  which  prores  mathematically  tliat  threescore 
flmive  faces  at  Oiford  may  make  one  good  head-piece.  [Cp.  Ttrrtx-FUtun^  No. 
XXXIV.  *I  went  with  two  or  three  friends  who  were  members  of  the 
unlvereity  to  the  rnxM^wfi,  (yulgariy  called  the  Jf7ck^tiM:kato^\  and  the 
theatrt;  at  the  last  of  which  places  the  /st  youtvf  lad^  Who  keeps  the  door 
.  t .  shewed  me  that  antiquated  marhhu  where  my  predecessors  of  witty 
memory  gained  such  immortal  reputation  'J 

Smart.    And  what  fine  ladies  does  the  place  afford  f 

Boom,  Why,  this  occasion  too  has  brought  in  the  country  dames  with 
their  awkward  airs;  from  Mrai  Ahift^tU  Uottteiy^  the  beauty  o'  BrUko\  to  Ae^ 
SUrtper  o*  Shmonbury  that  has  lost  all  her  teeth  with  eating  sweet  cako;  but 
the  Tost  o'  the  Univeffiity  is  the  fair  Btryftlhia. .  .* 

Then  comes  in  Mr.  Deputy  Jhrlfer^  a  member  of  the  Calnen-head  f^u\  a 
hypocritical  rogue,  who  makei  a  trade  of  the  profession  of  being  *■  a  Bustler 
for  Reformation.' 

The  Reforming  Society  which  exerted  itself  in  '  demolishing  a  poor  Sunday 
apple-stall,  setting  the  beggars  at  work,  tliat  you  mayn't  be  teaz'd  to  giv'e 
*em  an3rthing;'  and  In  attending  ^eommittees  for  suppressing  Ba'Wsnew 
Fair,'  was  not  lilcely  to  And  quarter  at  the  hands  of  a  dramatic  author. 
Drtxier  is  made  to  say,  *  The  University  has  eufler'd  the  players  to  come  down 
aihong  'em  td  affront  the  London  Qrtind  f)nry,  who  have  voted  'em  cor- 
ruptors  of  >irtttOus  prentices  and  modest  chambermaids,  and  ordered  their 
wicked  bills  to  be  torn  down  Hy  the  Religious  Counter  Offlcers.'  f ''ce  Cof^ 
CSbberU  Autobiography:  he  learnt  the  character  of  Lampoon  in  this  play; 
In  which  capacity  he  was  to  aay,  in  this  aeeae, 

'  0<>ntlemon,  ynuM  be  at  the  play,'  me  ail  igo  tiii««%'Vlng oat  o*  pore  Bell^ioa. 

Smart.    R  1  gton? 

Lampoon.  Ay,  8lr,  f  ^  the  town  of  Oafe*^  hai  nbllg'd  tbe  players  to  give  a  afgM 
towanfo  rcbolldtag  tue  Goorck  that  fell  duwu.*] 

The  Deputy  continues:  *c^ir.  I  have  no  oninion  of    (ktfurd  education,  it 
breeds  nothing  but  Rakes,  and  rank  Tories;  1  have  a  son  at  University- leani- 

Ing,  with  pious  KoncoH  in ;   neithef  do  I  approve  of  your   >chool 

authors ;  anrnre  was  a  drunken  rogue ....  therefore  I  Imd  the  Pi  t/nm'n 
Pi'vgr^He  turn'd  into  Latin  by  a  8cotch  Anabaptist  for  the  use  of  my  •  on  B>h.* 
As  for  Lamiioim^ — 'an  affected  carping  fellow,'  who  has  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  university  education,  and  professes  to  hate  *your  odious 
gowns,  like  so  many  Draggletail  Questmen,  and  your  filth v  square  caps  that 
seem  only  to  teach  one  to  squint;'— who  is  one  of  the  '  Cntlcks  that  affect  t« 
be  short-sighted,  and  peep  up  at  ev'rv  woman  they  meet,  to  ^ee  if  she  wears 
her  own  face :'— who  saj-s  of  himself,  *I  had  a  place  at  court .  .  .  the  quality 
rotnd  me  wou'd  drop  down  with  langhinit  'till  I  was  tum'd  out  for  ridicul- 
ing people  of  Rank,  which  I  thought  as  honorable  as  a  witty  THrrm-FUine 
here  that  s  expell'd  the  University  for  fear  of  infecting  the  men  of  burthen'd 
learning  and  prodigious  meniiory  v—he  too  decUires  himself  no  better  pleas'd 
with  his  visit  *  Well,  this  Act  Medley  wood  make  one  die  with  their  Latin 
speeches  and  poppet  shews,  the  THrnt-Fttine,  [so  the  visitors  seem  to 
have  pronounced  it  J :  and  the  daocing  of  the  ropes,  'they  should  e  en  put 
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%  false  hide  upon  one  o'  the  senior  Aldermen,  and  shew  him  for  the 
shire  ox.* 

Squire  Oalf  of  JS'^kz  has  come  up  too  :  *the  town^s  so  full  I  was  forced  to 
put  my  horses  into  the  Ool  eat  library^  his  object  Is  to  make  menr  witli  his 
old  topinc:  friends,  and  '  to  hear  the  Turrm-FMtUf  they  sav  he  designs  to  be 
Tlolently  witty,  and  I  love  an  Oxford  Twrrm-F\UM%  better  than  Jtferry  Andrtm 
in  Leicester  Ftddi, .  .  I,  Sir,  was  seven  years  a  f^ntleman-commoner  here,  and 
you  may  sec  my  name  every  day  V  th'  buttery  book— ( omtorant  Coif  of 
BA-'io/  OMeqe^  Esq.;  sixteen  pence  boil'd  beef,  eight  pence  I  aeon,  a  penny- 
half-penuy  bread,  and  a  farthing  carrot.' 

Then  we  have  a  specimen  of  an  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  university 
education  between  two  excellent  Judges:  the  worthless  Londoner,  and  the 
debauched  country  rqulro  who  had  dishonored  Oxford  with  his  evil  habits 
and  by  a  pretence  of  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, and .  . .  vice.  We  can  hardly  credit  him  with  carrying  away  even  a 
smattering  of  any  but  the  last.  His  principles  would  not  suit  political 
economists :  '  I  eat  great  store  of  beef,  that  an  ox  may  bear  a  good  price, 
wear  flannel  shirts  to  encourage  tlie  woollen  manufacture,  and  make  ev*ry 
hody  drunk  to  promote  the  duties  upon  malt,  salt,  mum,  syder,  pipes,  and 
perrj'.' 

*  CAum,  whose  father's  a  chimney-sweeper,  and  his  mother  a  poor  ginger- 
bread  woman  at  Cow-Crosn,  a  gentleman-servitor  of  Brnsett-AoKe  College,' 
whose  business  is  ^  to  wait  upon  gentlemen-commoners,  to  dress  *em — clean 
their  shoes,  and  make  their  exercises;'  takes  the  place  of  the  faithful  »lave 
in  the  old  comedy,  and  by  personating  a  wealthy  suitor  wins  BeryntMa  for 
his  master  Smart.  The  poor  fellow,  whose  fortune  is  soon  told,—*  the  rever- 
sion of  old  shoes  whicn  gentlemen-commoners  leave  ofi,  two  raggs  call'd 
shirts,  a  dogs-ear*d  Orammar.  and  a  piece  of  an  Ovid  de  IriMtibw,* — ^is  re- 
warded by  a  present  of  500  eulneas. 

As  an  interlude  in  Act  iy.  Bee.  2,  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  is  discovered  '  A 
Semi-Circle  of  tho  Doctors,  to  the  extent  of  the  stage.  The  pupils  over 
them,  ladies  rang'd  on  each  side,  and  Bioom  as  Terrm-FUiius  seated  high, 
nearer  the  audience. 

A  performance  of  trumpet-mnslck^  and  the  following  ode  eett  and  sung  by 
Hr.  Leveridge, 

Dnm  cantat  Orpheus  cannina  montibns,  Ac 


610  en  perito  earn  fldibns  f  ubae 
dangore  misto  nascitar  althxs 
Sablime  fflieldoni  Tbeatnim 
QzoDlo  DecBS  eC  CamoeaSs.* 


After  the  stanzas,  which  are  not  worth  quoting  in  foil,  E'oom,  who  is  chosen 
Teme-FUius,  starts  up  and  delivers  an  apology  for  a  speech;  or  rather,  an 
apology,  because  ^  you  shall  no  more  have  a  Terr»-FUitu  than  a  Jfvde  Speeth^* 
[wliich  was  not  peculiar  to  Cambridge]. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  transcribe  his  ezense,  inasmuch  as  It  can  hardly  be 
a  fair  sp^imen,  as  It  was  Intended  for  a  town  audience.  We  gather  merely 
that  it  depended  for  effect  on  its  bold  and  Impudent  satire  without  dl  Unc- 
tion of  person :  that  it  was  delivered  (to  Judge  from  the  printing)  in  j'rhe^ 
either  to  give  room  for  applanse  or  ^  to  beget  an  awful  expectation  in  the 
audience.*  It  contained  scraps  of  verse  In  English  or  *  the  learned  lan- 
guages.' It  was  ^  generally  made  by  a  Club :'  (so  Act  iy.  Bee.  2,  p.  40,  Bloom 
says:  *  the  speech  is  made  by  the  Sundal  Cub;  for  at  Oxford  tliere  must  be 
more  heads  than  one  to  write  a  sensible  witty  thing  *). 

From  a  list  of  T«m3s-FHii  in  Wordsworth's  XJrwoer9i!t\i  lAfe^  it  appears 
that  F.  Horkons,  M.A.,  of  New  College,  who  attained  to  considerable  repu- 
tation a<t  an  author,  was  so  'bitterly  eatirical'  in  his  performance  (1591)  that 
he  was  expelled.  In  16i7  the  *  chartered  libertine'  *  denounced  the  slowness 
of  the  Parliament  In  executing  the  King.*  In  165S  the  Terrm  FUius  made 
free  with  the  godly  party  of  those  times  (who  were  in  authority)  and  was 
expelled.  In  1680,  the  personalities  on  one  of  the  university  authorities  were 
so  offensive  that  Terra^Filius  was  cudgelled  severely  by  a  son  of  the  abused 
professor. 
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TQE  OXFORD    ACT  OB  COXMENCSXIMT  IK  1714. 

The  following;  account  of  an  Oxford  Commencement  b}'  John  Ayllflc, 
LL.D.,  (in  his  AuUeni  atid  PremU  StaU  of  Vu  UnivertUy^  published  in  1714,)  ia 
taken  from  Wordsworth^s  Vniwr^Uy  L'ft : 

Tlierc  l»  a  crcncral  Commencement  once  every  yonr  In  all  the  FncuUics  of 
T^carnlni;,  which  is  called  the  Aet  at  fhfonl^  and  the  Omxtheuteme  -t  tii  C  m- 
hridife^ .  whicli  AH  Is  opened  on  the  Frtdajf  foiiowln^  ttn*.  7th  of  J'/f v,  and 
Exercises  performed  In  the  Schools  on  Safnntnu  and  M*md»y  cnsuini;  the 
openiniT  tliereof,  and  also  In  tlie  public  Theatre  with  frrcat  Solemnity. 

On  S  IhH  y^  in  the  forenoon,  all  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  road  in  the 
several  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  c'otbed  In  their  proper  Habits,  as  was  licretoforo 
usual  at  the  V^^jiern  or  Evenlnfi^  Exercises,  which  arc  on  y  now  Disputations 
In  the  several  Parts  of  Learning,  from  one  oVlock  till  live  In  tlic  aftcnioon, 
the  A  U^U^  Disputations  bclni^  had  In  the  Theatre,  and  those  of  DhUUi/y  Ltw^ 
and  P»y*ffy  In  their  pro|H»r  Schools.  The  Inceptors  In  Arts  dispute  en  three 
rtitl/M^Mcal  Questiois,  and  one  of  these  Incf-ptors  (for so  are  tlie  Masters 
called,  who  sUmd  for  their  Rej^ency  In  this  solemn  Aft)  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Senior  Proctor,  has  the  Place  of  the  Respondent.  And  first,  the  Senior 
Proctor  opposes  on  all  the  Questions,  and  conlirms  an  argument  on  the  First; 
then  the  Pro-Proctor  and  T«rra-fViM» dispute  on  the  Second;  and  lastly  the 
Jtuinr  Proctor  on  the  Third  Question ;  and  all  the  Inceptors  are  oblijifed  to 
attend  tliuse  disputations  from  the  beginninic  to  the  ena,  nndcr  the  pain  of 
Sm.  4rZ.  At  the  equal  expense  of  a'l  thd  Inceptors,  there  is  a  sumptuous  and 
cle;:aifit  supper  at  the  Col  egc  or  Hall  of  the  tSenior  of  each  Faculty,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Doctors,  called  the  Art-Supptr. 

On  tSwuUiy  between  the  V>npfr*  and  the  Comitvi  (for  so  are  the  exercises  of 
Snturdajf  and  Mo't^ay  styled)  there  are  two  Sermons  in  the  fnninft  toniruc,  at 
ta.  Mftru**  Cluirch,  preached  bv  any  one  of  the  Inceptors,  as  the  Vicc-Chau- 
ccllor  sliall  appoint,  bein<  Doclors  of  JMvtnitff,  In  this  Act 

On  Mond'fv  at  nine  o'clock,  all  the  Inceptors  ko  with  the  Beadles  of  their 
several  Faculties  to  St,  JH'irz/ji,  and  there,  after  Prayers  at  the  <  ommunion- 
Tal)1c,  make  Oblations ;  and  if  any  person  »hall  absent  himself  or  be  irrcver- 
cutlv  present,  ho  shall  bo  mnlctc  1  Ave  shillingfs,  and  moreover  punished  at 
the  Vice-'  hancellor's  pleasure.  Then  the  ComlUal  Exercises  beffinnlnp,  the 
Sad  tr  Proctor  mounts  the  Pew  on  the  tcttt  side  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  J'tn'or 
Proctor  the  Pew  opposite  to  him  on  the  enst  side.  The  Professor  of  Physic, 
with  his  Inceptors,  on  the  wxl ;  and  the  Law  Professor,  with  his  Inccptr>rs, 
on  the  enst  slae  thereof ;  and  the  Divinity  Professor,  with  his  Inceptors,  on 
the  wtrtfi  side,  under  the  Vico-Chancellor;  and  the  Inceptors  in  Music,  with 
their  Profe  <8or  In  the  Music  Gallery,  on  the  »o»dh  ;  and  at  the  e  CwnUial  Dis- 

Jmtations,  the  same  method  Is  used  In  respect  of  the  Agents,  as  at  V'^pem^  r'x. 
Irst,  tlie  .Slew 'or  Proctors ;  then  the  Terra- fUmg^  and  Pro-Proctor;  and  lastly, 
the  Junior  Proctor;  and  he  who"  was  Respondent  the  year  before,  is  the 
MaqUUr  Reptiratu  this  year.  The  first  Opptmeut  among  the  I  coptors  has  a 
Book  given  him,  at  the  end  of  Disputation*,  by  the  Sf^no^  Proctor  (^^h'l  in 
re8i>ect  of  the  Arta  k*  Inceptors,  is  called  father  of  the  Comiiia)  and  Is  also 
created  Master  by  a  kiss,  and  putting  on  his  cap.  After  the  (JomVi^if  Exercises 
In  Arts  arc  ended,  If  there  be  any  person  taking  a  Music  Degree,  he  is  to 
perform  a  f  ong  of  six  or  eight  parts  on  TW  I  and  I"Mtrum€nfnl  Mus!c,  ond 
then  ho  shall  have  his  Creation  from  the  S^rall/m  Professors,  <frc.  After  the 
performing  of  the  Exercises,  and  the  Creation  of  Doctors,  according  to  a 
prescript  form  In  each  Faculty,  the  Vice-Chancellor  closes  the  Act  in  a  solemn 
speech ;  whcrei'.i  it  Is  usual  for  him  to  commemorate  the  transactions  of  the 
year  post,  and  especially  such  benefactions  as  have  been  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity. And  after  the  end  of  the  Acf^  tlio  V ice-Chancellor,  with  tlie  Regents  «  f 
the  fore^oinif  year.  Immediately  assemble  In  the  Congregation  House ;  where, 
at  the  supplication  of  tlie  Doctors  and  Masters  newly  created,  they  are  wont 
to  dispense  witli  tlio  wearing  of  b  tttt<  and  nfop  nhi^Sy  to  which  the  Doctor.^  and 
Masters  of  the  Act  arc  obliged,  during  the  Oamitl-y. 

On  f'wfdoy  after  the  Comifia  a  Lann  Sermon  is  preached  to  the  Tlergy,  at 
eight  In  tlie  morning.  In  St.  Manjn  Church ;  the  preacher  to  be  eltiier  some 
Doctor,  or  Bachelor  In  JHviuify,  and  of  the  Vice-i  liancel  or*s  appointment, 
witli  a  Pit-mfmifion  for  this  end  from  the  Vlee-Chancellor  for  three  months 
beforehand.  The  questions  to  bo  disputed  on  in  each  Faculty  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  congr^^tion  of  Masters  some  time  before  the  Act;  and 
because  that  CU/Vioju  ought  to  know  the  difierences  between  tlic  Civil  and 
our  own  Municipal  Laws,  one  cf  the  law  questions  oui^ht  to  have  some  afflnity 
with  the  Comnvm  Law  of  St*gland;  wherein  the  Professor,  by  a  short  speech* 
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cra^ht  to  show  what  tho  one  and  what  ttio  other  law  malnUins.  If  any  con- 
tamellous,  reproachfalf  or  defamatory  laneua^:e  be  f^vetk  in  any  speech  or 
argument  at  Disputations,  the  Vice-ChanccUorroay  convene  the  person  before 
him,  and  command  a  copy  of  his  speech:  And  if  he  pretends  that  he  has  no 
copy,  he  may  convict  him  by  oath,  and  punish  him  accordine  to  the  hcinons- 
ness  of 'tlie  offence,  in  respect  of  persons  and  other  circumsUnccs,  either  by 

Sublic  recantation,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  the  Univer  ity,  as  a 
isturber  of  tlic  public  peace ;  besides  the  sati>f  action  he  is  obliged  to  make 
to  the  iiarty  injured:  so  that  there  is  not  tliat  licensceiven  for  an  impudent 
buffoon,  of  no  reputation  in  himself,  called  a  7erri«-iVtw«,  to  spoK  and  play 
with  the  i^ood  name  and  reputation  of  others ;  but  the  business  of  this 
7Vrr<r-fi/i/iJt  isasolemn  and  puve  Disputation.  And  although  this  manner 
of  sporting  wit  had  its  first  original  at  the  Ume  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
gross  absurdities  and  superstitions  of  the  B  nutn  Church  were  to  be  exposed, 
and  should  have  been  restrained  to  things,  and  not  have  reached  men  s  per- 
sons and  characters ;  yet  it  has  since  become  very  scandalous  and  abusive, 
and  in  nowise  to  be  tolerated  In  an  University,  where  nothiug  ought  to  ap- 
pear but  religion,  learning,  and  good  manners. 

LATER  EXHIBITION  OF  TERBJfi-FIUUS  AT  OXFOBD. 

I'he  above  remarks  on  the  performance  of  the  TemB-I'UiMa  were  probably 
suggested,  or  at  least  intensified  by  his  speech  the  yearj>revions,  which  was  so 
scuiTilous,  that  it  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  Bedell  in  tlie  Theatre 
Tard  by  order  of  the  Convocation.  This  act  created  considerable  excitement 
in  the  country,  and  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  it  {Sfare  Baming  Wcrd*  for  the  Ozfari 
C&fivoeatitm)  passed  through  several  editions.  In  the  Guardian  for  June, 
1718,  (No.  72\  Mr.  Ironsides  says :  *  In  my  time  I  remember  the  Terrm-JUhtM 
contented  himself  with  being  bitter  upon  the  Pope,  or  chastising  the  7«trft* 
and  raised  a  serious  and  manly  mirth,  and  adapted  to  tho  dignity  of  his 
auditory,  by  exposing  the  false  reasonings  of  the  heretic,  or  ridlciding  the 
clumsy  Pretenders  to  genius  and  politeness.  In  the  jovial  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  wherein  never  did  more  wit  or  more  ribaldry  abound, 
the  fashion  of  being  arch  upon  all  thai  was  grave,  and  waggish  upon  the 
ladles,  crept  Into  our  seats  of  learning  upon  these  occasions.  This  was 
managed  grossly  and  awkwardly  enough,  In  a  place  where  the  general 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  manners  could  ill  bear  tlie  mention  of  such  crimes, 
as  In  courts  and  great  cities  arc  called  by  the  specious  names  of  air  and 
gallantr}'.* 

Nicholas  Amhcr.t,  in  his  Secret  ffUOnrp  rf  the  Utdiftr$tfyof  Or/bnf  (written 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  Head  of  St.  John^s  College  for  his  expuUion) 
alludes  to  a  Terrce-F-Uun  speech  which  was  suppressed  about  this  period,  tlui5 : 

*  One  of  these  academical  pvckh-herringn  scurrilously  atn-onted  the  learned 
president  of  St.  John^s  <  ollege<in  defiance  of  the  statute  <f«<MK<Mt#«e;««*  rr«i«- 
pe^twtU\  by  shaking  a  box  atul  dice  in  the  theatre,  and  calling  out  to  him  by 
name  as  he  came  in,  in  thi « manner,  Fatta  eU  olea  dntor^  SneiCe  the  i»>a*fi,  in 
allusion  to  a  scandalous  report  handed  about  bv  the  doctor^s  enemies,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  that  infamous  practice,  and  had  lost  great  sums  of  ciherpeopk*M 
money  at  dice.' 

In  the  Public  Act  at  Oxford  for  ITSS,  which  w?as  remarkable  *for  the  bHl- 
llancy  of  the  regular  performances  in  prose  and  verse,'  Temt-FtHmn  was  ao 
impudent  that  his  speech  was  suppressed.  From  a  notice  of  this  perfonnance 
in  the  Oiford  UndergrmduaH  ^omruaf  for  May  29,  1867,  by  a  writer  who 
had  seen  the  original  in  the  Bodleian  pamphlets,  we  can  estimate  the  cxtrenie 
license  with  which  the  university  officials  and  Imputed  characterisUes  of  the 
Colleges  were  assailed  at  this  time : 

The  TerT(r-Wh'n  b^ns  by  apoetrophldng  the  Bishop  (of  Oxford  1  pre- 
sume ns  a  Mnltred  Ilog,'  and  by  Asking  what  he  has  to  do  with  a  wife  of 
eight  coil.  fi.  Ch.  was  unpopular:  the  place  was  Indeed  at  its  zenith,  It  had 
its  IIU  <»f  lich  aristocrats.  Its  tutors  were  intelllcrent,  and  appreciated  the 
value  of  their  connection  with  We  tmlnster.  it  could  boast  of  West  <thc 
*Favonius,'  who  always  was  'to  hare  a  front  box  in  the  theatre  of  Gray's 
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*  little  heart,*)  and  of  Budg^ell ;  but  the  men  f^ve  themselTe*  aire,  with  wonder- 
ful i^orance  and  conceit  they  claimed  to  lelong  to  an  House,  not  to  a  Col- 
lege; those  of  other  colleges  were  *8qnils*  and  'hodmen,'  they  were 
accustomed  with  suppressed  blhshes  to  style  their  fonndation  'royal  and 
ample;'  Oibl>on  was  wrong  in  savins^  that  Locke  was  expelled  un  speculative 
grounds,  bat  they  understood  nlin  as  little  as  thev  saw  why  such  a  fuss 
should  be  made  about  Handel:  accordingly  this  IVrrce-HiiM  sneers  at  the 
establishment,  and  brands  the  Dean  [V«*A#»  CvnybMrt^  elected  the  preceding 
year]  as  a  courtier.  *  Long,  little  President  of  Tiinity^^  [Geo.  Huddesf  urd,] 
he  proceeds,  'host  thou  expected  the  lash  and  screened  thyself  for  fear 
behind  thy  barrel-gutted  fellows.'  The  'worthy  Head  [Theo.  Leigh]  and 
men  of  li'i'lW—i  mean  Belial,'  had  yet  to  make  their  character  and  that  of 
their  house ;  the  shape  of  the  seats  of  their  chairs  at  the  high  table  was 
indeed  unexceptionable,  and  must  have  been  excogitated  with  deep  thought, 
— but  many  of  the  men  ate  raw  turnips,  the  Dons  used  to  punish  some  de- 
linquents b  ""  "  "  "  "  " 
them.    '  L'l 

butwhethert ^ 

say.  .V.  JoftfC*  boasts  its  *  Jacobite  topers.'  In  WorctJtter  '  there  cannot  be 
found  [a  Pdrsonl  who  can  easily  read  [Prayers]  in  English,  much  less  in 
Latin;'  perhaps  shadwcU's  Lady  Cheatly  got  her  chaplain  there.  New  fol- 
J$tfe  is  a  place  where  bovs  elect  a  boy  as  their  Warden  [John  i  oxe].  The 
Fellows  of  Qa-en*»  are  'haughty  and  Imperious'  Aristotelians.  In  AU  Siynfs' 
*■  live  your  Smarts,  your  {gallant  gentlemen ;'  bv  their  sensual  habits  (which 
bear  out  another  satirist  in  coupling  them  with  Johnlans)  you  would  think 
them  all  bodies  and  no  souls  at  all ;  they  got  so  drunk  as  to  prove  that  Homo 
is  not  necessarily  a  no»m  sHManti'ie^  by  way  of  maintaining  their  Tudor  repu- 
tation of  being  swashbucklers.  Brw^'tmt^  engrosses  good  livings,  and  brews 
ale  which  flies  to  the  seasoned  head  of  an  Essex  Squire;  in  a  play,  a  man 
who  wishes  to  be  taken  for  a  Fellow  of  that  College  has  to  use  a  large  pillow 
for  a  stomach.  [Miller's  Humom  nf  Oxfortfy  Act  tv.]  Eutfr  is  'governed  by 
old  women'  (who,  when  Shaftesbury  was  there,  enfuriated  the  men  by 
empoverishing  the  beer>.  [So*.  Atwell,  Rector,  1783.]  Jwnn  College  Is  ver- 
minous and  smells  of  toasted  cheese.  The  Orid  men  are  all  in  debt  Tlie 
Mu/hilm  Dons  are  loose  livers.  The  Merftm.  men  are  'Lollards'  ^perhaps 
Low  Church;  and,  as  Meadowcourt,  Hanoverian.' 

UENT  YERSES  AT  OXFORD— COTTRSINO. 

At  Oxford  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Cambridge  THpot  ffenn  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  Ovrmina  QttadratjMnMlia  or  Lent  Verses.  They  are  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  Winchester  ^tntfgw:^  still  taiore  of  that  of  the  West- 
minster epigrams.  They  are  described  In  the  second  fneintlw  (edited  by 
Ant  Parsons)  in  174S,  as  verses  recited  publicly  in  the  schools  on  the  first  day 
of  Lent  by  the  determining  Bachelora  of  each  college.  They  are  composed 
on  the  theme  of  the  disputation,  which  Is  to  follow  their  recitation,  as  one  of 
the  exercises  in  Quuiraffetima  qualifying  for  the  degree.  They  are  epigram- 
mo  tical  illustrations  of  the  subject:  not  always  very  philosophical,  but 
elei;ant.  E^te  collected  one  volume  of  those  coniposcd  by  Christ  Church 
men.  and  Parsons  another:  the  two  appeared  respectively  in  the  years  1723 
and  1748. 

It  is  stated  in  (Walker's)  Ojamiana,  I.  61,  that  Dr.  Fell,  when  Vice-'  hancel- 
lor.  (1646,  1617,)  reformed  several  abuses  in  the  schools,  and  *  because 
e.,tir.*m  I  in  the  time  of  Lmf^  that  is,  the  endeavors  of  one  party  to  run  down 
and  confute  another  in  disputation,  did  commonly  end  in  blows,  and  domestic 
quarrels  (the  refuge  of  the  vanquished  side),  he  did,  by  his  authority,  annul 
that  custom.  Dr.  Fell,  that  he  might,  as  much  as  possible,  support  the  exer- 
cises of  the  University,  did  frequent  examinations  for  degrees,  hold  the 
examiners  up  to  it,  and  If  they  would,  or  could  not  do  their  duty,  he  would 
do  It  himself  to  the  pulling  down  of  many.  He  did  also,  sometimes,  repair 
to  the  Ordinaries,  commonly  called  Wa/(  JOrinreB  jfrom  the  paucity  of 
auditors),  and  was  frequently  present  at  those  exercises  called  ilutptUntvms  in 
AuttitCi^  when  ho  would  make  the  disputants  begin  precisely  at  one,  and 
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continno  dispating  till  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  bo  that  upon  his 
appearance  more  auditors  vrere  then  present  than  since  have  usually  appeared 
at  those  exercises.*  In  his  Diary,  however,  A,  WiKd  thus  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Fell: 

*  1(383,  Fib.  17.  Ef^g  Saturday,  but  one  Bachelor  of  Vag.  hall  presented  ad 
d^ifnivnauiinm^  wberess  since  the  icing's  return  they  were  never  without  6  or 
8  or  2,  and  Exeter  College  not  one,  who  used  to  have  commonly  1.'.  About 
:d)  matriculated  before  Egg  Saturday  for  Lent  term. 

*  1 .0  Bachelors  determine,  whereas  there  never  used  to  be  under  200.  T^^rtti 
d  Np"t'/*'Mf«decay,the  bachelors  don't  dispute,  or  will  not,  unless  the  superiors 
(boyish  regents)  are  present;  some  senior  masters  go  to  hear  disputationa, 
particularly  Mr.  Huntingdon,  after  his  long  absence,  but  they  will  not  dis- 
pute, and  stand  silent,  while  their  abetters  sneer  and  g^;  thitut  goiby  haviitff 
couraing  jnU  €Lwh  by  Dr.  Fell.* 

Doing  AiuiM^^The  WqH  Leeture9—CbreuWnff. 

The  obsolete  exercise  of  '  dolny  AwUin'i  *  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  custom  of  scholars  disputing  with  the  Angusthte  fnoHk>iy  who  had 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  exercises  of  this  kind.  They  are  termed  in 
the  old  Oxford  Statutes,  DUpuUUioneH  in  Auffwtirtensfhua.  The  Proctor  chose 
his  eol-'eetar  i7t,  AuMin^ft  who  had  the  power  of  matching  disputants  together 
at  his  own  discretion,  and  was  expected  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
bacheldrs  and  their  friends. 

In  1679  Wood  exclaimed,  *  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  it  should  be  accounted 
unusual  for  scholars  to  go  to  Augustin^s  disputations,  and  that  the  masters 
of  the  schools  speak  English  to  them  ?*...*  This  Lent  the  collectors  ceased 
from  entertaining  the  bachelors  by  advice  and  command  of  the  proctors. 
Van  der  Hwyden  of  Oriel  was  then  a  collector;  so  that  now  they  got  by 
their  coUectorships,  whereas  before  they  spent  about  £100  besides  their  gains, 
on  cloaths  or  needless  entertainments.* 

COilXSMORATIOir  OR  ENCAXNIA.  IK  1750. 

The  Act  at  Oxford  (on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July)  was  properly  only  a  (olemn 
season  for  the  conclusion  of  academieal  exercises  and  for  full  admission  to 
degrees. 

CoMMBMORAtxov  (whlch  fell  nearly  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  and  which 
now  lends  its  name  to  the  ceremony  for  conferring  honorary  degrees,  the 
recitation  of  prize  compositions  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  and  the  display 
9f  gayety  and  hospitality  which  of  old  accompanied  the  public  Acti  is, 
strictly  spcaldng,  the  EiUaenia^  or  Celebration  of  Founders  and  Benefactors, 
tow  held  in  June,  in  the  Theatre  (which  was  opened  fonnally  July  9, 16091. 
iu  the  OenVemanU  Mtgngine^  for  1750,  is  a  description  of  Oxford  Commemo- 
ration in  that  year.  '  Monday,  JuJIy  3.  The  Doctors  Ac.  were  entertained  at 
Lord  Crcwe*s  expense  in  New  College  HalL  At  4  o'clock  there  was  a  p-o- 
ctuhn  to  the  theatre.  Mvisie  was  performed.  The  orator  stood  in  the 
rodntm  which  had  been  moved  into  the  centre  of  thearta.  Letters  from  the 
Chance!lor  were  read,  and  an  homotary  d^^^rae  conferred  on  the  Rt  Hon.  Earl  of 
Plymouth  The  orator's  sp'ieeh  lasted  above  an  hour.  An  Of/e  set  by  Professor 
Hays  (  WVliam  Hayes  who  was  succeeded  by  PnUtp  Hayes  in  1777).  The 
theatre  was  quite  full,  a  very  handsome  appearance  of  ladies;  and  the  whole 
was  conducted  with  great  decorum.* 

[The  demonstrations  of  boyish  rudeness^tho  yelling,  hissing,  and  other 
vulgar  impertinences  generally  on  (  ommemoration  Day,  and  the  wasteful 
extravagances  in  all  sorts  of  social  entertainments  during  Commemoration 
Week — ^havo  reached  a  point  which  calls  for  Parliamentary  interference,  if 
the  University  authorities  cannot  control  the  Undergraduates  in  these 
respects.] 
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Tkt  Buiieriea  and  Dinner  Baur  as  Viey  were, 

Wordsworth  dovotes  seTend  pages  of  his  UnipertUif  Life  to  College  Fare,  and 
College  Barbers,  from  which  we  give  extracts : 

The  college  fare  was  simple,  i.e.,  it  consisted  of  less  varietjr  of  viands  than  at 
present.  In  his  sermon  at  Paules  crosse  in  1560,  Thomas  Lever,  Fellow  and 
Preacher  of  St  Jean's,  told  of  those  *  menne  not  werye  of  theyr  paynes '  at  Cam-  1 
bridge,  whose  first  meal  was  when  *at  ten  of  the  docke  they  ^  to  dynner, 
whereas  they  be  contente  wy*^  a  penye  pyece  of  byefe  amongectt  liii.,  hanvng  a 
fewe  porage  made  of  the  brothe  of  the  same  byefe.  wy'^  salte  and  otemell,  and 
nothynse  eb.'  Their  only  other  food  was  taken  at '  v.  of  the  clocke  in  the  euen- 
yng,  when  as  they  haae  a  supper  not  much  better  then  theyr  dyuer/  It  was  one 
of  sir  Tbo.  More*s  humorous  proposals  to  his  children  when  he  resigned  the 
Chancellonthip  to  retrench  their  expenses  bv  degrees  from  Lincoln's  Inn  diet  to 
tiie  new  Inn  fare,  and  so  on  at  last  to  the  Oxford  fare.  *  which  if  our  power  stretch 
not  to  maintaine.  then  may  we  like  poore  schollers  of  Oxforde  goe  a  oegging  with 
our  bags  and  wallets  and  sing  taht  rtgina  at  rich  mens  dooresj' where  for  pitie 
some  goode  folkes  will  give  us  their  mercifull  charitie ;  and  so  keep  companie 
and  be  merrie  togeather/ 

The  16th  of  Sundry  (Queries  concerning  the  UnivertUy  qf  Oxon.,  &c.,  London, 
IHtUed  by  Thomas  Creeke.  1659,  asks,  ^Whether  the  Canons  of  Christ  Church 
ought  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  amiction  and  drink  the  water  of  affliction ;  since 
thev  refuse  to  eat  the  same  bread  and  drink  the  same  drink  with  the  rest  of  the 
college,  which  indeed  is  bad  as  never  was  worse  eaten  or  drunk  but  by  the  same 
canons  before  they  came  to  be  canons.' 

In  1662,  writing  to  his  mother  John  Strype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  whilst 
a  student  of  Jesus  college,  gives  the  foUowmg  account  of  Cambridge  fare : 

*Do  not  wonder  so  much  at  our  commons :  they  are  more  than  many  collegea 
have.  Trinity  itself  (where  Herring  and  Daviea  are),  which  is  the  famousest 
college  in  the  University,  have  but  three  halfjpence.  We  have  roast  meat,  dinner 
and  supper  throughout  the  weeke ;  and  such  meate  as  you  know  I  had  not  use  to 
care  for ;  and  that  is  Veal :  but  now  I  have  leafnt  to  eat  it  Sometimes  neverthe- 
lesse,  we  have  boiled  meat,  with  pottage ;  and  beef  and  mutton,  which  I  am  glad 
of:  except  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  ana  sometimes  Wednesdays ;  which  days  we 
have  Fisn  at  dinner,  and  tans^  or  pudding  for  supper.  Our  parts  then  ore  slen- 
der enough.  But  there  is  this  remedy ;  we  may  retire  into  the  Butteries,  and 
there  take  a  half-penny  loafe  and  butter  or  cheese ;  or  else  to  the  Kitchen  and 
take  there  what  the  Cook  hath.  But,  for  mv  part,  I  am  sure,  I  never  visited  the 
Kitchen  vet,  since  I  have  been  here,  and  tne  Butteries  but  seldom  after  meals ; 
unlesse  for  a  Cixa  [or  Siee,  or  Siee'\  that  is  for  a  Farthing  worth  of  Small-Beer : 
80  that  lesse  than  a  Pcny  in  Beer  doth  serve  me  a  whole  day.  Neverthelessc 
sometimes  we  have  Exceedings :  then  wo  have  two  or  three  Dishes  (but  that  ia 
very  rare) :  otherwise  never  but  one :  so  that  a  Cake  and  a  Cheese  would  be  very 
welcome  to  me ;  and  a  Neat's  tongue,  or  some  such  thing ;  if  it  would  not  require 
too  mudi  money.  .  .Mother,  I  kindly  thank  you  for  ybur  Orange  pills  you  sent 
me.  If  vou  are  not  too  straight  of  money  send  me  some  such  thing  bv  the  Wo- 
man, ana  a  pound  or  two  of  Almonds  and  Raisons.  .  .We  go  twice  a  oay  to  cha- 
pel ;  in  the  morning  abont  7,  and  in  the  evening  about  6.  After  wc  come  from 
Chapel  in  the  morning,  which  is  towards  8,  we  go  to  the  Batteries  for  our  break- 
ftst,  which  is  usually  live  Farthings ;  an  halfepenny  loafe  and  butter  and  a  cizc 
of  beer.  But  sometimes  I  go  to  an  honest  House  near  the  College,  and  have  a 
pint  of  milk  boiled  for  breakfast' 

Of  the  monotony  of  Cambridse  dinners  in  1710  Uffenbaoh  complained ;  as  well 
as  of  the  closeness  of  Trinity  college  hall,  which  smelt  so  of  bread  and  meat  that 
he  was  sure  ho  could  not  eat  a  morsel  in  it  Francis  Burman,  who  was  there  in 
1702,  mentions  that  at  a  grand  dinner  the  dishes,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
square  wooden  platters :  (still  partiiUly  used  at  Winchester). 

\rhe  Hon.  Roger  North,  writing,  I  suppose,  between  1720  and  1780,  compares 
the  state  of  the  Universitv  in  his  own  days  with  that  when  his  elder  brother,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  North,  was  Fellow  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge,  before  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Master  of  Trinity : 

*  The  Doctor  conformed  to  all  the  orders  of  the  college,  seldom  ate  out  of  hall, 
and  then  upon  a  fish  day  only,  being  told  it  was  for  his  health.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  the  chapel  prayers,  so  much  as  one  may  say  that,  being  in  town  [Cam- 
bridge] he  never  fkiled:  This,  in  the  morning,  secured  his  time ;  for  he  went 
from  thence  directly  to  his  study  without  anv  sizing  or  breakfast  at  all.' 

I  gather  from  the  Cook's  accounts  at  Peternouse  uat  in  the  17th  century  rarely 
more  than  one  joint  appeared  at  the  Fellows'  table,  and  on  Fridays  fish  only.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  Master  of  that  House,  Dr.  Cosin,  or  Dr.  Stemc  of  Jesus,  who 
representea  to  Apb.  Laud  in  1686,  that  ^  upon  Fry  days  and  all  Fasting  days,  the 
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Tictaaling  hoiiMs  prq^ve  Flesh  flood  sUmhs  for  aU  BolioBen  and  others  that  wiO 
come  or  send  nnto  them,^  and  tae  Tutors  allow  doable  money  for  soppers  on 
IhoM  days.  At  Peterhoase,  after  the  Revolution,  the  custom  of  eadn^  fish  on 
Fridays  remained,  but  it  was  in  addition  to  th^  ordinaiy  provision  of  meat. 

*  It  was  the  oustom  for  oolleges,  and  in4eed  for  n|oet  other  people,  till  towards 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to  dine  at  ten  or  e)evei}  o'olook  m  the  forenoon. 
**  With  us  (says  the  prefiioe  to  Hollliufshed)  the  nobilitie,  geotrie,  and  students^ 
do  ordinoriiie  20  to  dinner  at  eleven  ooforo  noone,  upd  to  supper  at  Ave,  or  be- 
t^yeen  five  ana  six,  at  aftemoone.  The  merchants  dine  and  sup  seldome  before 
twelve  at  noone  and  six  at  niffht.  especiallie  in  I>ondon.  The  husbandmen  dine 
also  at  high-noone,  as  thev  call  it,  and  sup  at  seven  or  eight ;  but  out  of  the  tonas 
in  our  universities,  tlie  soholon  dine  at  ten.^* ' 

On  Fpb.  10, 1721-8,  Heame  wrote  in  his  diary  *  WhereM  the  university  dispu- 
tations on  Ash  Wednesday  shoiild  begin  at  1  o^cloclc,  they  did  not  begin  this  year 
till  two  or  after,  which  is  owing  to  several  coUeees  having  altered  their  hours 
of  dining  from  11  to  12,  occaeionod  from  peoples  lying  in  bed  longer  than  they 
used  to  ao.^  8o  a  year  later  he  laments  that  whereas  Oxford  schoUus  were  sum- 
moned to  meals  at  10  o^cloclc  on  Shrove  Tuesday  by  the  pancdi^e-bell  at  8.  Kanr's, 
and  at  4  oVlock  ;  at  Edmund  hall  dinner  was  now  at  12  and  supper  at  6,  and  no 
fritters.  *  When  laudable  old  customs  alter  'tis  a  sign  learning  dwindles.'  Bo  on 
Christmas  Day,  1782,  the  University  Sermon  was,  by  order  of  the  Vice-Chanoeir 
lor,  advertised  not  to  begin  till  11  o^cloclc,  *■  the  reason  given  was  sermons  in  ooH. 
chapels.  This  reason  might  also  have  been  s^ven  formerly.  But  the  true  reason 
is  that  people  might  lye  m  bed  the  longer.  Thev  used  formerly  to  begin  in  char 
pels  an  nour  sooner,  and  then  they  were  ready  lor  the  univenuty  sermon.  The 
some  reason,  via.,  lyli^  a-be4  the  longer  hath  made  them  in  almost  all  places  in 
the  nniversity  alter  tbe  hours  of  prayers  on  other  davs,  and  the  hoar  of  dinner 
(which  used  to  bo  U  o'clock)  in  almost  every  |>lace  (Christ  Church  must  be  ex- 
cepted) in  the  ui^Iyeaity  where  ^cieut  disoiplinei  and  leiuiung,  and  piety, 
strangely  decay.' 

In  1747,  Dr.  Si.  Newton*B  rule  for  Hertford  college  (p.  70)  was  dinner  at  1,  sup- 
per at  7.  Ho  proposed  to  provide  1  lb.  of  meat  per  m|m,  valae  not  exceecUng 
threepence  (wnich  was  douole  the  existing  price).  He  attempted  also  to  obviate 
an  abuse  such  he  had  witnessed  where  the  ten  seniom  woufd  eat  all,  and  leave 
the  ton  juniors  to  dine  ^abrooa  in  Pablio-Uouses  at  four  times  the  Xt^w^ 
attended  with  Other  Inconveniences.' 


they  swallowed  down  their  dinuer  at  9  o'clock,  *■  and  having  quickly  ended  by 
reason  of  short  commons,  the  greater  part  of  the  undcrgnduatee  dla  run  pres- 
ently to  the  fair.'  At  Emmanuel  the  nour  was  changed  firom  1  to  8  about  the 
year  1785.  This  arrangement  tended  to  thin  the  attendance  in  the  divim^ 
schools  when  Dr.  Watson  was  moderating.  At  Trinity,  in  1800,  it  was  at  2h. 
15m.  On  Sundays  it  was  at  a  quarter  post  1.  and  the  sermon  at  St.  Mary'^i  whidi 
was  well  attended  by  students,  was  at  8  o'clock.  The  Vice-Chancellor's  weekly 
dinner  parties  were  at  1.80,  and  all  his  company  accompanied  him  to  St.  Mary's. 
At  Oxford,  in  1804, 1805,  those  oollcgos  which  hod  dined  at  8  advanced  to  4,  those 
which  had  dined  at  4  to  5.  In  1807,  Southey's  Espriella  (letter  xxxii.)  speaks  of 
dininff  with  a  friend  in  hall :  '  instead  of  assembling  there  at  the  grace,  wo  went 
into  the  kitchen,  where  each  person  ordered  his  own  mess  fVom  what  the  cook 
provided,  every  thing  having  its  speciflo  price.  The  students  order  their  messes 
according  to  seniority ;  but  this  custom  was  waived  in  our  friend's  favor  in 
courteav  to  us  strangers.'    This  was  at  Balliol. 

BreaRfast  was  a  meal  which  saw  strange  revolutions :  it  became  a  more  serioua 
meal  as  the  dinner  hour  waxed  later.  '  Whilst  Dr.  John  North  was  at  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  coffee  was  not  of  such  common  use  as  afterward,  and  the  coffee- 
houses but  younff.  At  that  time,  and  long  after,  there  was  but  one,  kept  by  one 
Kirk.  The  trade  of  news  also  was  scarce  set  up :  for  they  had  only  tne  publio 
gazette  till  Kirk  got  a  written  news-letter  circulated  by  one  Jtfuddimon.  But  now 
[cir.  1725],  the  case  is  much  altered ;  for  it  is  become  a  custom  after  chapel,  to  re- 
pair to  one  or  other  of  the  coffee-houses  (for  there  are  divers)  where  hours  are 
spent  in  talking ;  and  less  profitable  reading  of  newspapers,  qf  which  swarms 
are  continually  supplied  from  London.  And  the  scholars  arc  so  greedy  after 
news  (which  is  none  of  their  business),  that  they  n^leet  all  for  it ;  and  it  is  be- 
come very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  go  directly  to  his  chambers  after  prayers, 
without  doing  his  suit  at  the  coffee-house ;  which  is  a  vast  loss  of  time  grown 
out  of  a  pure  novelty,  for  who  con  apply  close  to  a  subject 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  usual  at  (Cambridge  to  take  some  relax*- 
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tion  after  dinner,  to  go  to  chapel  a(  hiUf-p^st  five,  then  to  retire  to  their  rooms, 
shut  the  outer  door,  take  tea,  and  read  till  10  or  11  o'clock. 

At  Trinitv,  there  wa^  aupper  in  ball  at  a  quiMter  before  9  o'clock,  but  very  few 
partook  of  it.  There  wi^s  alwaya  supper  on  Sund4iy  eveninff  at  Cambridge  (often 
in  the  Combination-room)  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  clerical  FellQMB  who  had  been 
*  taking  duty '  in  the  country.  This  ia  still  kept  up  at  King's  as  the  ^Samaritan 
SvMer.^  It  waa  fUfK)  called,  ftt>m  the  only  diah  (of  mutton)  which  was  provided, 
*JV#5  or  j^otMng,^  At  St.  John's  it  was  known  as  *  th  Curatet'  Civb  /'  at  Christ's 
the  meeting  w^  designated  *thf  Aj>osU>lie:^  there  the  supper  was  i^ways  tripe 
dressed  in  various  ways.' 

"With  nndeigradnatfis,  sapper  was  the  fitvorite  meal  of  sociality. 

At  8  P.M.  the  *  Sizing  Bell'^  was  rung  to  show  that  the  *  Sizins  Bill '  was  ready. 
This  was  a  bill  of  fare  for  the  evening,  with  the  prices  marked.  Each  guest  of 
the  *  Sizing-party '  ordered,  at  his  own  expense,  whatever  he  fancied,  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  entertainer's  rooms ;— *  a  fw4  of  fowl  >  or  duck ;  a  roasted  piseon ;  *  a 
fKu^  of  apple  pie,^  d(Q.  ^he  host  supplied  bread,  butter,  tfheese.  and  beer,  a 
^beaker,'  or  a  large  tea-pot  fttU  of  pnncn,  which  was  kept  upon  the  nob.  *•  These 
tea-pots  were  of  various  sises  (some  of  them  enormous),  ana  supplied  by  the  bed- 
makers,  who  charged  aoooiding  to  size.  Nothing  oould  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  these  meetings.'    Wiiie  was  not  allowed. 

A  supper  at  Trinity,  Oxon.,  in  1792,  is  described  as  commencing  at  9  o'clock 
(after  tea  at  6)  with 

Boiled  fowl,  mlt  herringt,  Mqasfei, 
OoM  bwf  and  bmwn  aod  biwd  uid  tihiMB 
Witb  Tankaidi  fuU  of  Ak. 

There  it  was  the  oustoo)  for  men,  of  the  same  college  as  the  host,  to  pay  for  hia 
own  share  of  (hQ  dessert  t^%  ^  wine  pi|r^. 

Unipeniiy  and  CoBege  Barher$, 
One  coatom  piev^led  at  both  Universities,— a  custom  which  has  become  obeo- 


part  of  the  present  century):  and  his  wig— or,  latterly,  his  own  haii^was 
combed,  curled,  and  powderea. 

The  University  Barber  in  old  days  was  no  mean  practitioner.  At  Oxford, 
theirs  was  the  only  trade  which  mifht  be  followed  hj  matriculated  persons ;  ana 
the  Members  of  the  Company  of  Barbere,  which  existed  till  18>'>9,  dined  once  a 
Year  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  supped  annuslly  with  the  Proctors.  They 
had  been  incorporated  by  the  Chancellor  in  1348 :  one  i^tipulation  being  that  they 
phonld  maintam  a  light  before  the  image  in  our  Lady's  Chapel  in  St.  Fridcs- 
wydo's ;  another,  that  they  should  not  work  on  Snnoays,  only  on  the  maricet 
Sundays  in  harvest  time,  nor  shave  any,  but  such  as  were  to  preach  or  do  a  rer 
lieious  act,  on  the  Sundays  in  any  part  of  the  year. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  College  Barber,  who  was  a  regular  servant  of  the  society, 
to  attend  to  the  tonaore  of  the  clerks  of  the  foundation. 

In  post-reformational  times,  this  func^onaiy  appeared  daily  before  hall  time  to 
powder  the  Fellows*  wigs.  As  latelv  as  1775,  there  was  a  barber's  shop  just 
within  Trinity  gate,  near  the  Bishop's  Hostel,  where  their  wiffs  were  dressed ; 
whence  a  wag  absti^cted  them  one  fiatnrday  night  and  placed  them  upon  the 
heads  of  the  statues  upon  the  roof  of  the  libraiT.  This  must  have  been  espe- 
cially mortifyinflr  to  their  owners,  because  Sun<iay  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
display  of  capillary  attraction :  so  much  sojthat  in  17^8^  the  Vice-Chancellor  had 
issued  ap;^ 
trade  upon  t 

85  years  earL_. ,  ^ 

walking '  on  the  Sabbath. 

'When  Sbenstone  the  poet  was  at  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxon..  it  was  with  some  per- 
sonal inconvenience  that  he  transgressed  the  reigning  fashion  of  wigs,  by  wear- 
ing his  own  long  hair  in  the  way  which  was  afterward  practiced  at  Cambridge  by 
Pnnce  William  of  Glo'ster,  to  whom,  as  to  others  who  did  Uie  same,  was  applied 
the  nickname  Apollo. 

A  year  before  lie  and  Johnson  had  lain  in  the  *  perfect  nest  of  singing-birds,' 
another  eminent  man  at  the  same  college  [Pembroke],  George  Whitelcld  the 
servitor,  had  gone  with  unkempt  hair  from  a  very  different  motive.— because  ha 
*  thousht  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to  hav0  it  powdered.'  So  too  his  exemplar. 
John  Wei«Icy  of  Christ  church,  had  saved  barber's  fees  to  give  to  the  poor ;  an4 
it  is  recorded  that  the  only  instance  of  his  deferring  to  the  advice  of  another  was 
when  his  brother  Sam  persuaded  him  to  have  the  ends  off. 
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SaUing  IMhrnm, 

However  f^eo  Cambrid^  maj  now  be  of  fooliflh  and  even  cruel  buffooneries 
toward  fronhinen,  there  was  a  time  al  both  the  English  Universities  when  all  new 
coiners  were  subjeot-ed  to  a  mock  ooremony  of  initiation  called  tailing*  Anthon/ 
Wood  describes  his  own  initiation  at  Merton.  He  had  been  entered  upon  the 
books  on  St.  Lake's  day  (OcL  18) :  and  from  Allhallow  e*en  (Nov.  1)  till  Chiist- 
mas  there  were  charcoid  fires  in  the  hall  a  little  after  6  p.m.  The  senior  nnder- 
graduates  would  make  the  freshmen  sit  on  a  form,  and  one  by  one  '  speake  some 
pretty  apothegme,  or  make  a  Jest  or  ball|  or  speake  some  eloqnent  nonsense  to 
make  the  company  langh.'  If  any  were  nnsuooessfhl, '  some  of  the  forward  or 
pragmatical  seniors  would  iuek  him:*  Le.,  would  wonnd  his  lower  lip  with^tfae 
nail  of  the  thumb,  by  pressing  the  lip  with  the  other  fingers  on  the  same. 

About  Candlemas-day  (Fob.  8,  Feast  of  the  Purifioation)  all  freshmen  were  in- 
structed to  prepare  their  speeches  to  be  declaimed  before  the  undeigrsdaates  and 
servants  in  hall  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  The  Fellows  got  over  their  supper  eariy 
and  left  the  field  clear,  with  an  admonition  *  that  all  things  should  be  carried  in 
good  order.'  The  cook  prepared  the  lesser  brass  pot  ftill  of  ^cawdel'  at  the 
freshmen's  expense,  and  each  freshman  in  order  had  to  *  plnck  off  his  gowne  and 
band,  and,  if  possibly,  to  make  himself  look  like  a  Bootindrel].*t  Then  a  traveatie 
of  tlie  academic  exercises  was  performed.  The  victim  had  to  atand  on  a  form  on 
the  high-table,  and  to  speak  his  speech.  After  which  he  was  rewarded,  accord- 
ing as  he  had  acquitted  himself  well,  indifferently,  or  ill,  by  having  a  draft  ad- 
ministered to  him  of  *  cawdel,'  cawdel  and  salt,  or  salt  and  beer  alone  (whence, 
possibly,  the  expreMion  i)f  paying /or  on^t  9aU\  'with  tuckt  to  boot'  After- 
ward the  senior  cook  administered  an  oath  over  an  old  ahbe.  The  only  fragment 
of  the  fonnula  remaining  is 

Itain  to  jarabit,  quod  ftnmU—t  hemtk  noo  vfoitabii. 
(This  was  a  stone  seat  for  loungers  in  the  market,  a  sort  of  idle  comer.)    The 
shoe  being  kist,  the  Freshman  put  on  his  gowne  and  band  and  took  his  place 
among  the  Seniors. 

At  the  Baiting  at  Pembroke  college  in  Angust,  1620,  one  of  ^t  fathers  [senior 
sophs],  and  two  or  three  of  the  tnnt^  did  *  excellently  well.'  *A  great  deal 
of  beer,  as  at  all  such  meetings,  was  drunk.' 

There  is  an  old  Statute  prohibiting  the  Mortm/onia  taU^ndi  rectntei  tcholoMticoi. 
At  St.  John's  they  had  exoeedingt  in  hall  on  the  occasion,  and  there  was  a  charge 
for  9aUing  in  tlio  tutor's  bill,  Z»,  Ad,  When  the  Earl  of  Essex  ^waa  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  he  was  charged,  in  1577,  *  at  the  taUinge  accordinge  to  the 
oustome,  vij«.'  Something  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  lingered  as  the  Dtik 
Treat,  for  which  freshmen  paid  Freth.  Feet  at  St.  John's,  Ozon.,  in  1714. 

Martyn,  in  his  Life  of  the  First  Lord  ShqfMury,  records  that  when  the  senior 
undergraduates  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  undertook  to  subject  him  to  the  in- 
dignity of  having  his  chin  scraped  by  a  Senior  with  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  left 
long  for  this  purpose,  and  then  to  drink  a  beer-glass  of  water  and  salt,  he  organ- 
ized resistance  among  his  fellow  freshmen,  which  resulted  in  a  general  row  in 
the  College-hall,  tliat  could  only  be  quelled  by  the  master,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  led 
to  the  abolition  of  the  custom. 

*  Thii  ceremony  of  iniUatitn  Menu  to  btUmg  to  all  imtitutiona  which  have  a  lueoMaiaa  of  omt 
elaaaet ;  and  it  degenemtet  invariably  from  baffoonory  to  cruelty,  until  Iti  ozoeMOi  arc  raniwid 
by  hiffaer  authority,  or  the  spirit  of  gwmal  ooortMy  ponradei  the  ioftitation.  An  account  of  tha 
brutal  customs  of  deposition  and  of  ponnalism  in  tho  old  Qsnaan  Uaivenitlsi  may  bo  Ibttod  ia 
Bamard*s  JSmeriean  Jntrmei  of  EdmaUiou.    Vol.  Tl.,  5S. 

*  Seotmdnll  here  means  tramp,  or  blackfnard. 
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Property  and  Income  in  18t3. 
In  January,  1872,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  'to  inquire  into 
the  Property  and  Income  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  therein,  with  the  prospects  of  increase  and 
deerease,  and  to  report  the  losses  to  which  such  property  and  income  are 
applied/  The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Lord 
Frederick  Charles  Cavendish,  Baron  Clinton,  Hon.  John  William  Strutt, 
Vniliam  Henry  Bateson,  Bartholmew  Price,  and  Kurkman  Daniel  Hodg^ 
sen.  A  Report^  including  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  Chancellors 
of  the  two  Universities,  the  Preliminary  Letters  addressed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission^  the  Forms  of  Return  respecting  all  external  and 
intemsl  sources  of  income  and  the  expenditures,  and  the  answers  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  was  submitted  to  the  Queen,  and  presented  by  her 
command  to  Parliament  in  July,  1674  The  information  is  full  and  sati»- 
fiu^tory  in  all  respects,  except  the  extent  and  value  of  the  site,  buildings, 
and  equipment  used  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  each  University 
and  College  for  the  purposes  of  residence  and  instruction. 

•  I.    PBOPXRTT. 

1.  The  whole  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  two  Universities  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1872,  comprised  319,718  acres,  distributed  through  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.    Of  these  knds 

7,683  acres  belonged  to  the  University  of  Oxfbrd; 
184,764    '<  *«         *«      Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxfoid; 

2,446    "  "  "       University  of  Cambridge; 

124,826    u  u         «      Colleges  of  Cambridge. 

2.  The  Universities  and  Colleges  hold  tithe  rent  charges  to  the  follow* 
ing  amount: — 

Oxford— University £1,224 

'*         CoUegai  and  Halls 83,238 

Cambridge— University 1,741 

'*  Colleges 63,679 

8.  The  amount  of  stocks  and  shares  is  not  given,  but  the  annual  in- 
come thereiVom  is  given  for 

Oxford— University £13,086 

*'        Colleges  and  Halls 26,426 

Cambridge— University 7,687 

CoUeges 19,314 

4.  The  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift  of 

Oxford — University 5— net  income   £1,036 

Colleges  and  HaUs 439—       **  187,659 

Cambridge — University. 1 —      "  394 

Colleges 311—      *«  136,016 

n.  nrcoME. 
The  total  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  year  1871, 
was  £754,405.    Of  this  sum,  £665,601  was  for  corporate  use  (A),  and 
£88,808  subject  to  conditions  of  trust  (B),  distributed  as  follows:— 

Oxford— University (A)£32,161— (B)£16,437 

"         Colleges  and  Halls. 230,836—        35,417 

Cambridge— University 23,642—        10,407 

"  CoUeges 278,970—        27,540 

69 
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The  reTennes  arise  from  two  different  sources : 

1.  The  endowmeots  or  pmpertj— des^nated  exteiuL 

2.  Rente,  dues,  and  Teee— designated  intemaL 

The  external  income  of  Oxford  was  from 

lend* 4 £12,083 £170,990 

Hooses 1,162 26,833 

TUbeRenta 490 34,152 

Other  Belli  Charge*. 812. .«.  4,092 

8tockfl|  Shares,  Jca 12,939....  24,242 

Other  Property 1,494 13,574 

SpeeiaLMadowflMBtefHead ....  6^89 

Jnienutl  Jticotns. 

The  internal  {neome  of  the  UniTerBity  arises  wholly  from  taxation. 

At  Ozfoid  tfwj  nember  of  the  Unirersity  pays  £1  annually  to  the 
University  Chest,  payable  in  four  equal  quarterly  payments.  Those  who 
hare  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  can  compound  their  does  by 
a  single  payment  The  whole  sum  received  in  1871  was  jSl4,900.  There 
are  fees  for  matrfcolatfon,  at  all  examimtions  and  on  gradoationy  whid^ 
amounted  in  1871  to  £18^066. 

The  iBternal  hwone  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  arises  from  rents  of 
Moms^  or  shaabers  oeeiipied ;  from  lees  ob  entrsBCO  and  gradoatioB ; 
from  dues  paid  by  all  members,  whether  resideat  er  non-resideDt ;  freni 
profits  of  buttery  and  kitchen ;  and  from  easml  paymentSL 

The  total  receired  by  each  coUege  from  each  item  is  not  given,  except 
fit>m  tuition  paid  by  1,600  vndefgrsduates,  which  ibr  Oxfsrd  was  £80,- 
761,  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  CoUe^e  totors  and  leetovars; 
and  from  Cambridge  (13  out  of  the  17  colleges)  was  £26,41S. 
in.  xxKaauiTUJin. 

1.  The  whsle  amooni  oxpended  by  the  Univcnity  of  Oxford  was 

£27,652,  and  of  Trust  Funds,  £15,88S. 

For  XTntTerrity  Officerir  Vice-CbanceUor,  Froetor. . . .  £3,350 

•*   ProfoBDorp .«  4,648 

M  u         oorof  CoUege'lm^me.ill!!!!!!!!!     0,694 

*^   SxaminersandExamiaatioBS 2^39'! 

"   Bodlein  Library 3,615 

"         »*      TnMtFtand 2,837  ; 

■«   Scientiflc  Inatittttioae 1,916 

2.  The  largest  items  of  OoUege  expenditures  are  as  follows : — 

1.  For  Heads  of  Cerft^pes,  besides  Rent  of  Houses  Ac: 

19CoDegesiii  Oxfoid £30,543 

17  "^        Cambridge 20,415— S0,9ft8 

2.  For  Fdkiwfl^  besides  room  and  other  allowanoes ; 

Oxford £101,171 

Cambridge 102,910—204,147 

8.  The  sum  paid  to  Scholars  and  Exhibitions  oat  of  the  corporate  iii> 
come  of  the  colleges  was  for 

Oxford £20,226 

Caokbridge 24,308—  60,534 

4.  The  sum  charged  from  the  management  of  estates  in  the  colleges  of 

Oxford £8,801 

Cambridge e,90e—  15,707 
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UaiMiiilj  0»lkfft  is  18»  •WMi  7,004  acm  of  kad*  ftoB  vUoh  *  Btt  ioMM  «r  47.4M  «M 
iMaiv«4.  ThM  ioeoiM  wm  imnmad  fi»a  ctbar  MipoMta  •owom  Co  itll/B8,  Mdasiv*  «f 
XS,M8 fton  tpoeialtmik  foiA mm!  Xl,806 ftooi  tuiftioa  fcas mtkiag  atoUigT ovw Xlfi^HNL 

Of  tht  tot^  aspMNUtaffM  ( J11.S89 : 
Xl,]19  WM  Mid  to  Hm  Hailir.  I     X81S  wtapaM  to  CnlhM  flarmnlt. 


1,191    «•         "     Seholanand  BsbfthioM.   I       483    «        ^     Mtfnteiwlm  afAtobliA- 


llMton  Goltafi  ta  n7towiM4IS,490  miw «f  kirf| llMilvlMi 
NtiwiMd  for  1871  at  £9jm-inemtmi  by  ineiauM  Aom«lkN  IhaditoiUVMi 
Xl,SS31baiyMa««*a. 

Of  dMatfaaANutot  Ibr  I87I-. 
Xl,l»  WMpaidtotliaWaraM,  1  £ljm  witM  uMtb  CiJk^  BmrvM. 

«,7SS    *•         •«     93  FcUowt.  I  74    *«         **      Llnaiy. 


OaiwMilf 


UMlaads  tolaoginf  to  OrW  Col^ia  ia  ISn  amonnlaa  to  64B5  mni,  ykUby  wm  iMava, 
with  ocbar  pnaptoly,  af  X15»M1,  wkloU  wat  toegeaMJ  by  toom  iilitiKKiiiiil  aoi  ftoduaUaa 
4teitoXia,S0ft 

Of  iha  axpaaditam  <X18,708| : 
jes,3ai  wa«paidtotiiaPwT«Ml.  |     #«»  iwa  paid  to  C^k§t  OMcMi,IlwiM^a. 

i.OBO    -         **      17  f^llawt.  I         »    **    ^      Libfarr. 

J»   *        *•     Tutorial  Faid,  I 


"XMiCaa^aa^baliCtff  Jto^lSTtiMd  1IU»  aeiaior  laod^ftMiwiddh  ft  i 
iaeooM of  ^13,000^  wUeb  wai  ioMMd ftoaioChflr aooiMl to ^OOOl 
Of  tha  aspandRoM, 

Xl.853wai|Nddtothanatida«t;  %3tM^m  p^id  i»ii»T!^tadairFmduA^Om 

0.019    ««         •*     33Fallowa;  I  lortJttftiom ;       ^ 

1,735   •        «    tfahahmandSkbftMlSiii-.    t     iSwaapaldtoilMtlfanfy. 

.   YbaaaMdvalM4r«#NdarrMlowMplitlMOtj4ai^aad«lbarlMlo«i^ 

oaKFUS  caBian  o«uan« 
Tbit'Collit^aww  n,ttia«aaaf  laad,flato  whtoh  aa  iBaaaaiT  iil4,1t  iiw4MlWd  ill  JCVI^ 
and  whiab  Ktraa  inciaatod  Aaai  olfan  MMMai  to  itllMm. 
Of  tiia  aaptadtewn, 
J?l,350  wa>  paid  to  tha  Platidart;  I     Xl^MD  wat  paid  totJahawlty  PliifttH ; 

4.3SS    ««        «*     ISf^llawB;  1  !•    -         «•     Ubmy: 

-.  .         1 Cofc«afiiw¥aoi»; 

riaa^Htold<ur,Paaii,lte. 


1,640   «'         <*     flehdanaodlkblii'     |  Jfi   ^        ^     S?"^ 


.   lfagdidMCoHiftholdllaaOito<haa«a«laf  27,000  aeiai,froWwMcii«diaaatoaarX17,<M 
it  darlvad,  whiefa  it  fnoMtoed by  olfan  taortat to  XM^OOO    bwite  haldi^  «  bwiOcn •f tha  aat 
annaai  vakia  of  1190,460. 
Of  tha  axpaoditoia  (X33,0(N9  cf  1071,  thaia  wat  pajd^ 

J9,504tothePfwidaat;  I'         Xl,900toUainiaity  I 

19,400  to  30  PtUowa;  I  IKto  idhtaff. 

9;8BS  to  Tarioot  EahitltiaM ;  | 


ThitCoHtpholdt 6,598 aeiitoriaad,Aaai  wliieh  aa  faMom of  JMU  w«  Iwivad ia  1871, 
whioh  wat ineraaiad  by laoai laat, toittoo, faM^lke.y to  ibaait  Xn^OOQ.  Btoidia XOySdO ftoai d 
^ptdalPaad.    Of  thattptaditafalbt  I8T1«- 

Xl,430waa  paid  to  Iha  Principal;  1  X940  w«  pirid  to TMorial  Faad 9 

9.985    **         •«     nFaftowt;  |  1,470    **         **     Palltfa flwiaiN ; 

893    «         «•     SebalanandBiblaCank.  -         ••     Libiaiy. 
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Conege  Property,  Income  and  Expenditures. 

rr.  rtTSB't  coubvc 
8l  FM«f't  Gnllig*  owMd  in  187S,  3,011  Bent,  jMdim  u  bobubI  nC  ineooM  of  je7,019,  wUeh 
wu  IncffMMd  f>om  oUwr  MiireM  to  jClSiOOO. 

or  tbo  oxpoaditovM  (jCM63)  : 
XLiaS  WM  poid  to  tbo  Moftor.  I     jCSSB  wu  poid  to  Cbopol  flcrrkok 

S,461    «    "^H      HFoUowi.  58    -         ♦•      Library. 

8SS    "         «•      Seboian  and  ExUUtloM.  986    **         *«     BrtaMJduMOt  of  CoOni. 

388    **         "     Colltgo  Officofs.  I 

CLARB  COLLBOB. 

Clara  Collofi  in  1878  ownod  4,937  acm  of  land,  yieUiof  ao  ioeoBio  of  £\\jBS^  eiehnlTe  of 
£\;SSn  fram  raats,  feet,  JCe.,  and  £1,981  fton  tnitjon. 

or  tbo  oBpflBditwM  (XIS^IT) : 
X1.0n  was  paid  to  tbo  Maalor.  I     £430  wm  paid  to  Collefo  OOeen. 

4,481     *         **      18  Follows.  TH    "         '*     Uolfafa  florraBla. 

1,749    '*         **      Seholan  aod  Esbibitiooi.    |         47    "         "      Libraiy. 

aOITTILLB  AND    CAIUS   COLLBO^. 

Thii  CoUege  in  1879  ownod  8,S71  aerot  oT  land,  yiolding  a  net  ineomo  or  X13,990;  whiofa  wat 
incraoMd  by  room  renti,  feoi,  JCc,  X3,117,  and  XS,091  for  toiijon— makinf  a  total  of  XUMMMIl 
or  tbo  toul  ezponditorai  (X17,000) : 

X875  was  paid  to  tbo  Mortar.  I     XI38  wa«  paid  to  CoHom  Sorvaoti. 

8,819    "         *•     38  Follow*.  43    •*         *•      Libnrio*. 

1.390    "         "      Scholan  and  ExbibiUoos.  885    «         **      MaintonaMia  of  Brtabli^ 

307    •«         **     CoUego  OiBoon.  J  maot. 

xna'i  coLLBflB. 
Kinf'tCoI)ogaial878  ownod  85j000  acnt  of  land,  jiddiaff  X8MU;te«BOladbyn■t•,dhri- 
donds,  and  from  otber  property  to  X35JI81,  ozelwivo  of  taitioa  ftoi. 
or  tbo  total  ezponditurat  (X34,008) : 


X8.0S0  wai  paid  to  the  Prorort. 

14.997    **         »      47  FollowiL 
1,500    '<         '*      Bebolan  aod  fixbibitionk 
1,448    »         "      Resident  Mombora. 


X730  wa*  paid  to  Collafe  Ofioen. 
1,883    «         ^     Chapel  and  CbapdStr. 

18    ««         »      Library. 
1,071    «         «<      Ifainteoaaea  of  Ertab. 


rr.  jobb's  oollbob. 
This  eoUego  In  1879  b^  18,777  aerat  of  land,  yiddiiy  a  net  inooaM  of  X98,508,  wbich  waa 
inoreaaed  by  rants  rroa  houses  and  other  property  to  X35,873 ;  to  this  was  added  frara  Aes,  Ice., 
X9,877,  end  X0,377  from  tuition  of  undorfiadoates— makiof  a  total  ineomo  of  X50,058. 
or  the  total  expenditora  of  X49,9e0 : 

XI,Q80  was  paid  to  Collefo  Oflloets,  Deaaa. 
8,008    •^         **     Ootlefo  Boryaots. 


Xl,984  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
19,499    ''         *'      50  Fellows. 
0,838    "         *«     Seholais,  8inn,  Eah. 
008    *"         **     Tutorial  Fund. 


811    •*         «      Library. 

8,730 ■ 


TBIBtTT   COLLBOB. 


Trinity  College  owns  184M0  aons  of  laad,  yielding  a  net  ineomo  of  X17,999,  whid  is  ia- 
ersased  rrom  other  sources  (houses,  tithes,  tuition  of  nndergradnates,  fcc^  to  X75,000. 
or  the  expenditure! : 


X9.870  was  paid  to  the  Master. 
18,371    *•         "      58  Fellows. 

3,108    **         •*     Soholais  and  Ezbibitione. 

4,981    *«         "      Foundation  Members. 


XIJQO  was  paid  to  Examiners  andPnnibmnw 

4,401    •*         ••      CollafiS 

«         «     Library. 


The  eolleae  holds  the  adTowsoo  of  03  benefices,  of  the  annual  ▼■loo  of  X90.000,  and  to  the 
second  aod  third  presentation  to  tifo  other  benefloes  Xn  the  annual  valoo  of  XTBO  end  X900l 

The  snnnal  value  or  a  Senior  Fellowship  aod  a  Laborer  Fenowthip  b  X440 ;  of  a  *  Blxtasa ' 
Fellowship.  X374;  or  a  Msjor  FellowBhl|».  X975;  aod  of  a  Minor  Fellowship,  X990-bestdM 
oomrooos  snd  certain  allowaooes  during  rmidonce. 

A  tutorship  (3)  is  worth  about  X1,]00  annnaH^,  besides  X3.889  paid  to  3  tntms.  19  assistaalB, 


8  hioturefs,  and  a  prsskotor  ia  Physiokiffy,  oxclnsivoor  X471  paid  Ibr  their  incideatel  ojcpec 
The  ennnal  value  oT  a  minor  sebolannip  varies  ftom  X50  to  XlOO,  aod  of  a  foundatioa  sehel- 

arihip  ebnut  X75. 
The  Librarv  received  about  X1,000  fhiBi  nots  or  eollege  ehamben,  and  spaolal  raodi  net 

included  ii^  above  expenditora. 
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THB  UmiVJUaiTlKfi  OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  AGT-1877. 
PrecmMe, 

Wheresi  the  raremifis  of  the  UnireraitieB  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not 
adeqraate  to  the  full  diacharve  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  reqpectirely, 
and  It  is  therefore  expedient  ioat  provision  be  made  for  enabling  or  requiring 
the  ooUeges  in  the  respeotiTe  Universities  to  contribute  more  lan;ely  out  of  their 
revenues  to  Univenlty  purposes,  especially  with  a  view  to  fuixher  and  better 
instructian  in  art,  science,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  where  the  same  are 
not  taught,  or  not  adequately  taught,  in  the  University: 

And  whereas  it  may  oe  reqiiisito,  tor  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  regards  each 
Univermly.  to  attach  fellowships  and  other  emoluments  held  in  the  colleges  to 
offices  in  the  University: 

And  whereas  It  is  also  expedient  that  provision  be  made  for  regulating  the 
tenure  and  advantages  of  fellowships  not  so  attached,  and  for  altering  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  same  are  held: 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  amend  in  divers  othy  parttcularB  the  law 
relating  to  the  Universities  and  colleges^ 

CUtuse  1  gives  the  title;  2,  the  interpretation;  and  8,  orders  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners. 

Oxford  Oommimicnen, 

4.  The  following  penoos  are  hereby  nominated  the  University  of  Oxford 
Commisrionars; 

The  Right  Hon.  Rounddl,  Baron  Selbome. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas,  Earl  of  Redesdale. 

The  Right  Hon.  Montague  Bernard,  Boctor  of  Civil  Law. 

The  Hon.  Sir  William  Robert  Urove,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Diajesty's 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

The  Rev.  James  Bellamy,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  President  of  St.  John's  CoUefse. 

Henry  John  Stej^en  Smith,  Master  of  Arts,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometiy. 

Matthew  White  Aidley,  Esq.,  Master  of  Arts. 

Cambridge  Commi$sioner9, 

&  The  following  persons  are  hereby  nom'nated  the  University  of  Cambridge 
CommisBlonerB: 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  AJexander  James 
Edmund  Cockbum,  Bart 

The  Right  Rev.  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  William,  Lord  Rayleigh. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  PleydeU  Bouverie. 

George  Gabriel  Stokes,  Ifaster  of  Arts,  Lucaslan  Frofessor  of  MathematlcsL 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  La4y  Maigaret  Pkx>f eseor  of 
Divinity. 

George  wirgman  Hemming,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  Master  of  Arts. 

Clauae  6  provides  for  any  vacancies  among  the  Commissioners  being  filled  up 
by  the  Queen.  7.  Conflrms  the  duration  of  the  Commission  to  the  and  of  1880, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Queen  in  Council  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
beyond  1881.  8.  Provides  that  Lord  Selbome  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Oxford 
Commission,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cambridge  ConunisBion;  in 
their  absence  a  chairman  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  Commissioners  present; 
three  to  be  a  quorum.  9.  Provides  a  common  seal  to  be  Judicially  noticed.  10. 
Vacancies  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Conmiissiod;  unless 
reduced  to  four,  when  their  powers  are  to  cease. 

StatuUs  for  University  and  CfoUeges.'-Bnper  for  UnivertUy  and  CcUegea  to 

make  StatvieB, 

11.  Until  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  eMt  hundred  and  seventy  eight. 
the  University,  and  m  Oxford  a  college^  and  in  Cambr.d|te  the  governing  body 
of  the  college,  shall  have  the  like  nowers  in  all  respects  of  makmg  statutes  for 
the  UniversiiyorthecoUege,  andof 


making  statutes  for  altering  or  repealing 
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«tatate8madebTtfaeni,a8are,froai  and  after  the  end  of  that  Tear,  oonftdred 
on  the  CommlMioners  by  this  act;  bat  Overy  atatiite  so  made  liuul  belaid  before 
the  CommiflBioiien,  and  the  aame,  if  approved  by  the  CammisKoner  a  by  writing 


under  their  eeal,  but  not  otberv  jaei,  nail  be  deepiBd  to  be  a  statute  made  bv 
the  Comm  sBioneTB,  and  chall  be  proceeded  on  and.  If  and  as  far  as  the  same  m 
not  disallowed  as  in  tliis  act  provided,  ih^  have  effectaoooirdingly. 

Ihwsrfor  C&mand9&UmmmtoTmiJmSMMt89foT  Ihiivenlty  and  CoBtgeti 

Id.  From  and  after  tbe  end  of  the  year  aa;  fhoueand  eig^t  hundred  and 
seventy  eight  the  CommisiionerB  Toajby  virrjas  of  this  ac^and  aizbject  and 
aooonxing^totbe  Dfoviaionatheieof,  nnke  atatotes  for  the  tfoiverKty  aod  for 
any  oolle^,  ana  for  alteriner  or  repealing  atatotes  made  by  (he  Gommla- 
sioners,  and  may  eiceroiae  thoae  powers  from  tlmo  to  ttme  with  leference  to  tiie 
Univensily  and  to  any  ooOege* 

IdmUatian  of  Fytff  Teoors. 

is,  TfaeOammMonarariiaUttoirmahoaatatatoattsfiiisrifae  tmafia  of  a  Uni- 
venity  or  college  emolmnent^  onion  thoinatrument  of  foundation  or  of  andow- 
ment  thereof  was  made  or  executed  more  than  fifty  yeore  before  tbe  passing 
of  this  act:  bat  nothliy  in  ttkis  section  fhall  nrereDt.  the  Oomminionen  from 
making  a  statutD  increasing  the  endowment  of  any  UidTersity  or  ooUege  emal- 
omenty  or  otherwise  improvipg  the  poaitioD  of  the  holder  tteeof, 

Regcnd  to  Hetin  Besfgn  of  Fofvnder, 

14.  TheGommisstonerB,  in  maUng  the  fitatateaireotinga  TTnlvenity  or  college 
emolanMntr  shaU  hayo  reganl  to  the  main  design  of  the  founder,  except  wluie 
the  s^une  baa  ceased  to  be  obaerred  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  ^niere  the 
trosts  of  the  emalument  have  been  altered  in  sobstanoe  by  or  under  any  otbar 
act. 

ProvisUm  for  EduoatUm,  Religion,  dbe, 

15.  The  GonmiiflrioBerBr  hi  i 
shall  have  regard  to  the  iatereats  c 
and  in  the  case  of  a  statute  for  a  c 
to  those  interests  within  the  ootlege,  ais  &r  as  may  appear  to  them  requisiteL 

OtiSebte  of  Statutes  for  University. 

16L  With  a  view  to  farther  and  better  instruction  in  art,  scienee,  and  other 
branches  of  learning,  the  CommiBBioners,  in  statotes  made  by  them  for  the 
Universities,  may  from  time  to  time  make  provision  for  thefoiOowing  pniposes, 
or  any  of  thems 

(1.)  For  reqpiiing  the  several  coUegeSy  or  any  of  them,  to  malm  oontribation 
out^  of  their  revenues  for  University  purposeB,  regard  being  first  had  to 
the  wants  of  the  s-'veral  eoUegea  in  tbenKelTes  for  educational  and 
otfa<^r  collegiate  purpttes: 

(31)  For  coDBolidatiDg  any  two  or  noore  prafeFSorships  or  lectareshipa; 

(3. )  For  erecting  anaenoowing  professorships  or  lectureships: 

(i  >  Flor  increasing  the  endowment  of  any  nrafca^onhip  or  iectareahip: 

(5.)  For  altenng  ubue  condttiona  of  eligiEoulgr  and  mode  of  election  to  any 
profesBoroiip  or  public  resdership: 
i  For  providing  retiring  pf^nsionj  for  professors  and  pobUc  readers: 
i  Fbr  providing  new  or  iniprovingecdrasg  buildings  Ubrariea,  oolleotioni^ 
or  apparatus  for  any  purpose  ooonecto  t  with  the  iostructian  of  any 
meiuMrs  of  the  University,  or  wito  research  in  any  art  or  science,  and 
for  maintaining  the  same : 

<8.)  F^r  diminishiiup  the  expense  of  Uoivenlty  education  by  fbundinr  schol- 
aisbipa  taname  by  unattached  students  not  members  of  any  ooaege,  or 
by  oaying  salaries  ti  the  teachers  of  such  students,  or  otherwise: 

(9J  For  foimdiiig  and  endovving  scholarships,  exhibitions^  and  prizes  f6r 
encourasnemetit  of  proficieQcy  in  any  art  or  science : 

(10.)  For  mo  lify  ng  the  tnista  of  any  Univenity  endowment,  foundation,  or 
mf  b,  ur  of  ^ay  profeeaorsbip,  loctu*  esh  p^  aohdarship,  ofQce,  or  mstitu- 
uon,  in  ot*  connected  with  the  Univeracy,  as  far  as  the  Gommis- 
B  on  ra  ( h'nk  the  modifloation  tfaereoC  neoessary  or  exiiOdient  for 
giving  oSe:  t  to  rtatutea  made  by  them  for  any  pnrpoaj  in  this  act 
mentionod: 

(tl.)  For  altering  or  ropraling  any  statute,  ordinance,  or  regulation  of  the 
Unlvercj^,  and  ^ubsLtaUng  or  aiding  any  statute  fbr  or  to  the  same. 


^-i: 
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CHjiecUof  StalhUesfor  OoUegm  in  fhemaOves. 

17.  Tile  CommiflBiofnQn.  in  statutes  made  hy  fhem  for  a  eoBcee,  may  from 
time  to  time  make  provisioii  for  the  foUowiDg  porpoeas  rdative  w  the  ooUege, 
oraoyof  them:  / 

(1.)  For  altering  and  regn^atinff  the  ccnditiom  of  eUgibilify  or  appointment 
to  any  emohuDent  or  offloa  held  in  tba  ooUegeL  the  mode  of  election  or 
appointment  thereto,  and  tba  length  and  oonditkma  of  tenure  thereof, 
and  for  providing  a  pension  for  anolder  (hereof: 
L)  For  conaoiidating  any  two  or  more  emoluments  held  in  the  college: 
l)  For  dividing^  snqiending,  or  sajq^iresBing  any  emohmient  held  in  tba 
ooUege: 

(1)  For  atteching  any  emohmient  beM  in  or  connected  with  the  college  to 
any  office  in  the  college^  on  soch  tenure  as  to  the  Commissioners  seems 
fit,  and  for  attaching  to  the  emohunent,  in  connectian  with  the  office^ 
conditions  of  residence,  study,  and  duty,  or  any  of  them: 

(&)  For  affording  further  or  better  instruction  in  any  art,  science^  or  other 
branch  of  Jeaming: 

(6.)  For  providing  new  or  improving  ezistinff  buildings,  libraries,  collection^ 
or  appararas,  for  any  purpose  connected  with  instruction  or  research 
in  any  art  or  science,  and  for  maintaining  the  same: 

(7.)  For  diminiihing  the  expense  of  education  in  the  college: 

(8L)  For  altering  or  repealing  any  statute,  by  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation 
of  the  college,  and  substituting  or  adaing  any  statute^  by-law,  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation  f6r  or  to  toe  same. 

Pirovision  for  RtUgimu  iNsf rucMan,  ^te. 

18.  The  Commissioners,  in  statutes  made  by  them  for  a  coUeae.  shall  make 
provision,  as  far  as  may  appear  to  them  reams  te,  for  the  due  fuUinnent  of  the 
requisitions  of  sections  five  and  six  of  the  Universities  Tests  Act^  1871  (relating 
to  religious  intjtruction  and  to  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer);  but  they 
shall  not  make  the  entering  into  Holy  Orders  or  the  taking  of  any  test  a  condi- 
tion of  the  holdmg  of  any  headship  or  fellowship  to  whtch  that  condition  is 
not  at  the  passing  of  this  act  attached. 

Oi^eeU  of  StaiiUeBfor  CkUeges  in  Relation  to  Unvoersity. 

19.  The  CommlsBloneni,  in  sttitates  made  by  them  for  a  college,  may  from 
time  to  time  make  provision  for  the  following  pniposes  relative  to  the  univer- 
sity, or  any  of  them: 

(L)  For  annexing  any  emoinmeiit  held  In  flie  eoUege  to  any  office  in  the 
University,  on  audi  tenure  as  to  the  Commissioners  seems  fit,  and  for 
attaching  to  the  emolument,  in  connection  with  the  office,  conditions 
of  residence,  study,  and  duty,  or  any  of  them: 

(2l)  For  aasigninz  a  porfion  of  the  revenues  of  the  college  for  encouragement 
of  instruction  In  the  University  in  any  art  or  science,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance and  benefit  of  persons  of  known  ability  and  leanung,  studying 
or  making  rsseardies  in  any  art  or  science  in  the  University,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  giviqg  effect  to  statutes  made  by  them  for  tho 
University: 

(8.)  For  modifying  the  trusts  of  any  college,  endowment,  fbundation.  or  gift, 
affecting  or  relating  to  the  Univer»ity,  as  far  as  tiie  CominSBioners 
think  the  modification  thsvsof  neceasaiy  or  expedient  for  giving  effect 
to  statutes  made  by  them  for  the  University. 

Jnoreasp  of  or  AddUumal  Income  to  be  Regarded, 

90.  The  Commissioners,  in  maldng  a  statute  affSecting  a  Untveraity  or  college 
emolument,  may,  it  they  think  it  expedient,  tafe  into  account  any  prospective 
increase  of  ihe  income  of  the  emolument,  or  any  prospective  addition  to  the 
revenues  of  the  University  or  college,  and  make  providon  fbr  the  application 
of  that  increase  or  addition. 

Povfer  to  Allow  Continuance  of  Vohmtary  Arymsnta. 

31.  Nothing  in  or  dene  under  this  act  shall  jprevent  the  Commissioners  from 
making  in  any  statute  made  by  them  for  a  college  such  provisions  as  they  think 
expedient  for  the  continuance  of  anv  voluntary  payment  that  has  been  used 
to  be  made  out  of  the  revennes  of  the  college  in  connectian  with  the  college 
estates  or  property. 
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Provision  for  AooowUm,  AudU,  St. 
22.  The  CominisBioiiera,  In  statutes  made  by  tliam,  shall  make  proYii 
(L)  For  the  form  of  accoonts  of  the  Uniyersity  and  of  a  college  zelating  to 

funds  administered  either  for  general  purposes,  or  in  trvat,  and  lor  the 

audit  thereof: 
(S.)  For  the  publication  of  aooomits  of  reoeipts  and  expenditure  of  mon^ 

raised  under  the  borxowins  powers  of  tae  UniTeru^  or  of  a  college. 

Union  of  ColUget  and  HaUs  or  CtmifrttiaCum  far  EduoaUofn. 

2S.  The  Commissionen,  in  ststutes  made  by  them,  may  make  provision  fbr 

the  complete  or  partial  union  of  two  or  more  colleges,  or  of  a  coUege  and  a 

hall,  or  of  two  or  more  halls,  or  for  the  organization  of  a  combined  educatiomd 

system  in  and  for  two  or  more  colleges  or  halls,  provided  appLcation  In  that 

behalf  is  made  to  the  CommisslonerB  on  the  part  of  each  college  and  haU,  as— 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  a  college  in  Oxford,  by  a  resolution  nassed  at  a  general 

meeting  of  the  college,  specially  summoned  for  tnis  purpose,  by  the 

votes  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  rersoxis  present  and 

voting,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Visitor  of  the  college: 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  a  hall,  by  a  resolution  of  the  hebdomadal  council,  with  the 

consent  in  writing  of  the  Visitor  and  of  the  Principal  of  the  hall: 
(3.)  In  the  case  of  a  coUege  in  Cambridge,  by  a  resolution ^ssed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  governing  body  of  the  college,  speaally  suounoned  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  case  of  an  a|q;>lication  for  complete  union,  the 
resolution  being  passed  by  the  votes  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  Uss 
number  ef  persons  present  and  voting. 
24.  Provides  for  transferring  the  canonry  of  Ely  from  the  Qreek  Flrofea- 
sonhip  of  Cambridge  to  a  professarshlp  of  a  theological  or  eodesiastlcal  diar- 
acter.    25.  Saves  the  rights  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  reqwct  to  endow- 
ments of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Gtreek,  Hebrew,  or  Divinity.   S6L  Allofws 
the  Commissioners  to  modify  the  tnnts  of  the  Dixie  foundation  at  Emmannel 
College.    27.  Saves  the  right  of  nomination  to  the  headship  of  MngdalwiS 
College,  Cambridge.    28.  Commissioners  to  give  notice,  three  weeks  at  least, 
exdnsive  of  vacations,  to  tibe  governing  bodies  of  Universities  or  colleges  of 
any  proposed  new  statute,  and  to  take  into  oonaidenitlon  any  representation 
thereon.    29.  Any  new  statute  to  be  publidied  one  month  before  final  adop- 
tion.   80.  Commiadonera  may  suspend  eWtlnna    SI.  Saves  vested  interestiL 
82.  Provides  for  taking  evidence  on  oath  and  the  production  of  documents. 

Bnver  in  Camhridgs  for  Chaneedor  to  Settle  Dovbts  in  Statutes, 

88.  If  any  doubt  arises  with  respect  to  the  true  mewning  of  any  statute  made 
by  the  Coomiissioners  for  the  unlveraity  of  Cambridge,  the  Councfl  of  the 
Senate  may  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  fbr  the  time  being,  and 
he  may  declare  in  writing  the  meaning  of  the  statute  on  the  matter  submitted 
to  him,  and  his  declaration  shall  be  registered  by  tiie  resistrary  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  tbe  meaning  of  the  statute  as  therein  dedaied  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  true  meaning  theieof. 

B^presefUation  of  Cfolle{fes,^Eteot(on  of  Cfommissioners  by  CoQeges. 

84.  Eight  weeks  at  least  (exclusive  of  any  University  vacation)  before  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  first  instance,  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  statute  for 
a  college,  they  shall,  by  wnting,  under  their  seaL  give  notice  to  the  oolkga^ 
and  in  Oxford  to  the  visitor  of  the  college,  or  of  their  intentian  to  do  sa 

In  Oxford  tbe  college,  and  in  Cambrioge  the  soveruing  body  of  the  eoUfge^ 
at  any  time  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  may,  at  an  ordinary  general  meetbig, 
or  at  a  general  meetmg  specially  summoned  for  this  purpose,  elect  tiuree 
persons  to  be  Commissioners  to  represent  tbe  coUege  in  relatioa  to  the  mukng 
by  the  Commissioners  of  statutes  for  the  coU^ps. 

If  during  the  continuance  of  the  ConuniE^Mi  a  vacancy  happens  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  among  the  persons  so  elected,  tbe  same  may  oe  filled 
up  by  a  like  election;  and  so  from  time  to  tima 

Each  person  entitled  to  vote  at  an  eleotion  shall  have  one  vote  for  every  place 
to  be  then  filled  by  election,  and  may  give  his  votes  to  one  or  more  of  the  can- 
didates for  election,  as  he  tninks  fit 
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The  persons  etootodl^a  ooUege  »haU  be,  to  all  Intent^  CkHimiisBionen  in 
relation  to  the  maUnflr  l^  the  Commteioners  of  statatee  for  the  college,  before 
and  after  the  making  thmof,  but  not  further  or  otherwise,  save  that  they  shall 
not  be  deemed  CommiasionerB  for  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  tnis  act 
reqniilng  four  Commissionfirs  to  be  acting  and  three  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting. 

8S.  CommisRlanerB  to  give  cdlsge  under  ooDsUecatlon  foorteen  days' notice 
of  any  meeting;  S6L  Validity  of  GommlBBioofln^  acts  not  to  be  aflFected  by  the 
fsihune  of  any  persan  elected  to  attend  meetings 

SehooU.'-Nbtiee  to  Oaveming  Body  ofSdkooi^  do. 

87.  If  in  any  case  the  CommissionerB  contemplate  making  a  statute  abolishing 
any  right  of  preference  in  elections  to  any  college  emolument  lawfully  belong- 
ing to  and  enjoyed  bv  anv  scbonl,  individually  named  or  designated  in  any 
instrument  of  foundataon,  they  shall,  two  montlis  at  least  before  adopting  any 
ilnal  resolution  in  that  behalf,  give  notice,  bv  writing  under  their  seal,  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  scbooL  or  to  the  maiiter  of  the  school  on  behalf  of  the 
governing  body,  and  to  the  Cnarlty  Ckimmi^sioners.  of  the  proposed  statute. 

Where  the  emolument  is  not  a  xeUowship,  by-feUowshlp.  or  studentship,  the 
Commiasfoners  shall  not  make  the  proposed  stetute  if  witnin  two  months  after 
receipt  of  that  notice  by  the  governing  body,  master,  or  principal,  two  thirds 
of  the  Koveming  body,  or  two  thirds  of  the  aggregate  body  composed  of  tbe 
several  governing  bodies  of  several  schools  Interasted,  or  if  within  two  months 
after  the  receipt  of  that  notice  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  those  Commis- 
siooers,  by  writinir  under  their  respective  hands  or  seal,  dissent  from  the  pro- 
posed statute,  on  the  Krvmod  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  school  or  schools 
a8  a  place  or  places  of  learning  and  education. 

Where  fellowships  or  studentships  are  tenable  in  a  college  by  undergraduates, 
and  the  fellowships  or  studentships  of  the  college  are  divided,  or  proposed  to 
be  divided,  into  elder  and  vounger,  the  elder  only  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fellow* 
ships  or  studftrntships  with£a  thfi  section. 

Pironri9ionfor  Case  of  Cowtinffent  Right 

8S.  The  governing  body  of  a  school  having  a  right  of  preference  contingently 
only  en  the  failure  of  fit  objects  from  some  other  school  entitled  to  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  prior  right  of  preference  shall  not  have  the  power  of  dissent 
from  a  proposed  statate  under  this  act 

89.  Makes  tho  goveraing  body  of  a  school  a  oarporation. 

SUUuUs  for  StokooU  Dinenied  from. 

40.  The  Commissioiiers  shall  send  to  the  Secretary  of  Etteto  every  statute  re 
lating  to  a  school  proposed  by  them  and  disFented  from  as  aforesaid  (unless  an- 
other  statute  has  been  snbsUtoted),  and  it  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 

ProfoisUm  rt^peeting  Right  of  Prefertnee  when  retained  by  SchML 

41.  Every  right  of  preference  retained  by  or  for  a  school  under  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  all  (>titutes  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  college  emolument,  to  which  the  right  relates,  more 
conducive  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  college  and  school,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  emolument  open  to  general  or  extended  competition,  on  any  va- 
cancy for  which  no  candidate  or  claimant  of  sufflcient  merit  offers  himself  from 
any  school  entitled. 

UnioertUiee  Committee  of  Privy  CowmH 

43.  There  shall  be  a  committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  styled  the 
Universities  Committee  of  the  Piivy  Coundl  (m  this  act  rsfenned  to  as  the 
Universities  Committee). 

The  Universities  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Privy  CoundL  the  Archbishop  of  X)anterbory  for  the  time  being,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being,  if  a  member  of  the  Pnvv  Council, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  time  being,  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Coundl,  and  such  other  member  or  two  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  Her  Jibijesty  from  time  to  time  thinks  fit  to  appoint  in  that  behalf, 
that  other  member,  or  one  at  least  of  those  two  other  members,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  powers  and  duties  o(  the  Universities  Committee  may  be  exercised  and 
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diteharsed  by  U17  three  or  move  of  the  oemberB  oi  the  oooinlttee,  one  of 
whom  shali  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Ooomiittee. 

48.  New  Btatotes  to  be  published  in  the  London  Qaxetto,  41  Three  mootite 
allbwed  for  petltioniiig  the  Queen  in  Cooncil  for  dlaallowanoB.  45b  New  stat- 
ute may  be  referred  to  Unirersities  Ck>mmittee  of  Privy  Conocil.  40.  Which 
may  diaallow  the  same,  or  reier  It  back  to  Commission  for  reooosidenition. 
47.  Statute  not  disallowed  to  be  laid  befoie  Fariiament  4a  Whidmuiy  dis- 
allow  the  same  within  twelve  weeks,  ezdiidTe  of  any  reoess.  49.  PabUcation 
of  notice  in  the  lAmdon  OazetU  sufficient  eridenoe  of  the  statute  having  been 
laid  before  Parliament. 

Iffeet  of  SUUute8,^8ta!Ms$  to  be  Binding  and  E^edtuaL 

50.  Every  statute  made  by  the  Commissionen,  gssetted  and  not  disallowed, 
or  the  part  thereof  not  disallowed  (as  the  case  mav  be),  shall  be  binding  on  the 
University  and  on  every  college,  and  shall  be  effsctual  notwithstaamng  any 
instrument  of  foundation  or  any  Act  of  Parliament^  decree,  order,  statute,  or 
other  iDstrument  or  thing  oomttituting  wholly  er  in  part  an  instrument  of 
foundation,  or  conflrminf?  or  varying  a  foundation  or  endowment^  or  other- 
wise regulating  the  University  or  a  oollege. 

Alteration  of  SUUiuUo.—Poumr  for  UndwraOy  to  aUer  fito^tites,  ito. 

61.  A  statute  made  by  the  Comnpifsloners  for  the  University  shall,  after  the 
corner  of  the  powers  of  the  Conmiissioners  be  subject  to  alteration  by  statute 
made  by  the  University. 

Bnoer  for  Co/Iegpss  to  aUer  Staluteg,  ite, 

59.  A  statute  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  college,  and  any  statute,  or- 
dinance, or  regulation  made  by  or  in  relation  to  a  oollege  under  any  fbrmer 
act,  shall,  after  the  cesser  of  tbe  powers  of  the  Commisnonertf,  be  subject  to 
alteration  by  ordinance  made  bv  toe  oollege,  tbe  same  being  passed,  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  oollege  ipedally  summoned  for  this  purpose,  by  tbe  votes 
of  not  less  tnan  two  thirds  ox  the  number  of  persons  present  and  votinff. 

But  where  a  btatute  made  by  the  Comndssinners  for  a  college  affects  tne  Unl- 
▼ersl^,  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  alteratiou  under  this  section  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  University. 

Coi0rmation  or  XXsottouKinee  of  altering  Sftatvtee, 

68.  Every  statute  or  ordinance  made  by  the  UniveriUjr  or  a  college  under 
either  of  the  two  next  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Queen  in  Council,  and  be  proceeded  on  as  if  it  were  a  statute  made  by  theCom- 
missionen^  with  the  subsutution  only  of  the  Unlverdty  or  the  college  for  the 
Commissioners  in  tbe  provisions  of  tnis  act  in  that  behalf;  and  the  same,  if  and 
as  far  as  not  disallowed,  shall  be  as  binding  and  elf ectual  as  a  statute  made  by 
the  Commissioners. 

But  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  an  ordinance  so  made  by  a  oollese.  which 
miffbt  have  been  made  by  tbe  oollege  if  this  act  had  not  been  passeo,  be  laid 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Government  of  CoOeges  in  (ksford^^lAmil  on  Votee  of  Fettowe, 

64.  If  at  any  time  in  a  ooUoge  in  Oxford  the  niunber  of  fellows  not  holding 
an  office  in  the  college  or  in  the  University  exceeds  one  third  of  tbe  whole  num- 
ber of  voters,  the  junior  of  tbe  fellows  not  so  holding  office,  if  elected  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in  tbe  government  of  the  col- 
lege until  the  number  of  those  fellows  is  reduced  (o  one  ttiird  er  less^  and  so 
from  time  to  time. 

TegtB.Saving  for  Tuts  Act 

65.  NotUng  hi  this  act  sball  be  ooostrued  to  repeal  any  provision  of  the  Uni- 
'versities  Tests  Act,  1871. 

Operation  of  Tesfs  Ati  a$  regarde  Thealogieal  Qgleea. 

56.  Where  the  Commissioners,  by  any  statute  made  by  them,  ereot  or  ewlow 
an  office  declared  by  them  to  require  in  the  incumbent  thereof  the  posseaeion 
of  theological  learnmg,  the  Univen>ities  Tests  Act,  1871,  shall,  with  referrnce 
to  that  statute,  be  rea  1  and  have  effect  as  if  tbe  statute  had  been  made  before, 
and  was  in  operaticKU  at  tbe  passing  of  the  Universities  Tests  Act,  lOTL 
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PropoBed  Srfcrma  cmd  EzUnsion  from  WWiin — 1877. 
In  1878,  a  Gomimttee  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  questions  connected  with  the  extension  and  better  endow* 
nent  of  the  Professoriate ;  and  in  Maj,  1877,  the  Council  prepared  for 
the  t:onsiderataon  of  ConTocation  a  statement  of  the  requirements  of  the 
University,  based  upon  the  inquiries  of  this  and  other  committees,  both 
as  to  buildings  and  teachers. 

As  regards  public  teaching,  the  Gouneil  are  of  opinion— i-1.  That  it  is  desirsUe 
that  a  clasB  of  Readers  should  be  etitablished  in  addition  to  Professors.  2.  That 
such  Beaderahips  should  be  tenable  with  College  tatorshSps  and  lectureships. 
3.  That  the  emoluments  of  a  Reader  should  not  be  less  than  £400  a  jwr.  4. 
That  a  Reader  should  reside  during  three  terms  of  not  less  than  eight  weeks 
each,  and  should  give  not  less  than  sixteen  lectures  in  each  term,  except  for 
special  reasons  to  he  approved  by  the  YicO'ChnficeUor.  5.  That  a  Reader  should 
give  private  instruction  five  hours  a  week  during  his  residence,  and  hold  exam- 
inations in  the  subjects  of  bis  lectures.  6.  That  a  Reader  should  hold  his  oflBce 
for  seven  years,  and  should  be  re-eligible. 

In  the  departments  connected  with  the  School  of  Litersd  Humaniores,  the 
Council  recommend  the  establishment  of— 1.  Two  Readerships  in  Philosophy. 
2.  An  additional  Professorship  and  an  additional  Readership  in  Ancient  History. 
8.  An  additional  Professorship  of  the  Classical  Languages.  4.  Four  Readerships 
In  Classical  Subjects.    5.  A  Professorship  of  Classical  Archssology. 

In  the  department  of  Modem  History,  the  Council  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of— 1.  A  Professorship  of  Indian  HJstofy.  3.  A  Professorship  of  English 
Literature.  3.  Two  Readerships  in  Mod  A  History,  and  a  Readership  in  Polit- 
ical Economy.  4.  The  appointment  of  an  occasional  Reader  in  Northern  An- 
tiquities. The  Council  recommend  that,  considering  the  probability  of  a  fbrther 
development  of  the  study  of  Modern  History  in  the  University,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  in  tlua  department  to  the  expediency  of  making  additional 
provision  for  strengthening  the  staff  of  Professors  and  Readers,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  Professors  extraordinarv. 

In  the  department  of  Jurisprudence,  having  in  view  the  needs  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Honor  School  of  Jurisprudence,  the  Council 
recommend  the  establishment  of— I.  A  Professorship  of  Oriental,  and  specially 
Indian,  Law.  2.  Two  or  more  Readerships,  one  of  which  should  be  in  Roman 
Law,  and  one  in  English  Law.  They  also  recommend,  in  the  case  of  the  Law 
Professors,  that  residence  should  be  required  so  soon  as  their  chairs  shall  have 
been  adequately  endowed ;  but  they  think  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  services  of  lecturers,  not  necessarily  resident,  in  addition  to  the  reu* 
dent  Professors  and  Readers. 

In  tlie  department  of  Mathematics,  the  Council  recommend  the  establishment 
of— 1.  An  additional  Professorship  of  Pure  Mathematics^  and  two  Readerships. 
2.  An  additional  Professorship  of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  two  Readerships. 

In  regard  to  the  department  of  Natural  Science,  the  CouncQ  consider  that 
the  following  Professorships  are  required  for  the  subject  of  Biology  :-^a)  Bot< 
any,  (b)  human  and  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy,  {c)  invertebrate  anatomy, 
(d)  physiology  and  hygiene,  (e)  the  Regius  and  Clinical  Professorehips  of  Medi- 
cine to  remain,  but  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  persons  as  Professora  to  be 
removed.  To  satisfy  this  requirement,  the  establishment  of  one  new  Chair  and 
some  rearrangement  of  the  existing  Professorehips  would  be  necessair.  That 
from  time  to  time  a  person  should  be  appointed  as  an  Extraordhiaiy  Professor 
to  deliver  lectures  upon  the  Anthropologk^l  collection. 

They  recommend  the  ultimate  appointment  of  a  second  Professor  of  Physic^ 
with  the  requisite  laboratories  and  apparatus,  and  meanwhile  additional  demon- 
strators. They  also  advise  a  Prol^ssorehip  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  a 
second  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  with  suitable  laboratories,  spparatusi  and 
assistants,  and  one  assistant  or  demonstrator  in  permanent  charge  of  the  Geo- 
logical collections  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Geology. 

As  to  Oriental  languages}  the  Council  recommend — 1.  That  a  new  Professor- 
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ship  or  Readership  in  some  branch  of  Semitic  learning  should  be  established. 
2.  That  the  subjects  of  Arabic,  Sjriac,  and  Persian  should  be  assigned  to  the 
two  Arabic  Chairs.  3.  That  tiiere  should  be  an  occasional  ReaderSiip  in  Ethi- 
opia 4.  That  Professors  should  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
may  offer,  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  languages  and  antiquities  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  such  appointments  to  be  for  life,  but  the  Professorships  to  be  ter- 
minable on  each  vacancy. 

For  teadiing  Indian  sul^ects  the  GounoQ  recommend — 1.  That  there  should 
be  a  teaclier  of  Telugu,  not  neoeasarily  resident,  but  who  might  come  to  read 
with  his  pupils  once  or  twice  a  week.  2.  That  there  should  be  a  reader  of  In- 
dian Law,  unless  tite  Professorsliip  of  Oriental,  and  specially  Indian,  Law, 
recommended  under  the  head  of  Jurisprudence,  be  established.  3.  That  there 
should  be  a  Professor  of  Persian,  unless  one  of  the  Professors  of  Arabic  under- 
take that  subject. 

New  Mode  o/AppouUing  Pro/eaaors  and  Beadera. 
The  Council  recommend  that  Boards  should  be  constituted  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Professors  and  Reader^  Each  of  these  electing  Boards  might 
comprise  (1)  the  Vice-cliancellor ;  (2  and  3)  Two  Members  of  Convocation 
chosen  for  a  term  of  years,  one  by  Congregation  and  one  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  and  serving  on  all  Boards  connected  witli  some  one  department  of 
study ;  (4)  a  Professor  deputed  on  the  occasion  of  each  election  by  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Readers  in  the  department ;  (6)  a  person  occupying  an  eminent 
official  position  in  connection  with  literature  or  science  outside  the  University 
— e.p.,  a  Professor  in  pan  maierid  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or,  in  the 
case  of  Natural  Science,  the  President  of  one  of  the  learned  societies.  In  the 
case  of  any  Professorship,  of  which  the  endowment  is  wholly  or  mainly  sup- 
plied by  any  College,  it  will  proba3>ljf|i)e  convenient  that  the  College  should  be 
represented  on  the  electing  Board. 

SpeckU  Ftvfi89orahip8  for  Life  or  l\irm  of  Tean. 
The  Council  Airther  recommend  that,  in  the  interests  of  learning  and  science^ 
a  fund  should  be  formed  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  small  Board ;  that 
this  Board  should  have  power  to  assign  Professorships  for  life  or  for  a  term  of 
years  to  persons  who  have  obtained  eminence,  or  who  are  obtaining  eminence, 
in  particular  branches  of  study,  whether  such  branches  of  study  are  or  are  not 
recognized  in  the  University ;  and  that  the  Professorsliips  thus  specially  created 
shoiSd,  as  a  general  rule,  terminate  with  the  tenure  of  the  persons  for  whom 
they  were  created.  Out  of  this  ftind  also  persons  of  high  literary  or  scientific 
eminence  might  be  remunerated  for  occasional  lectures  or  courses  of  lectures. 
Lastly,  out  of  this  fund  special  grants  might  be  made  for  longer  or  shorter 
TOriods,  to  promote  original  research  in  any  branch  of  literature  or  science. 
The  Council  suggest  that  the  Board  for  thede  purposes  should  consist  of  five 
persons — viz.,  the  yice-Chanoellor,  two  membera  of  Convocation  to  be  elected 
by  Congregation,  and  two  membera  of  Convocation  to  be  elected  by  the  Council 
--the  seats  of  the  elected  memben  to  be  vacated  periodically. 

In  connection  with  these  special  Professorships,  the  Council  reoom- 
mend  that  retiring  pensions  should  be  provided  for  Professors  who  may 
become  incapacitated  by  age,  or  continued  illness,  or  deserve  the  same 
by  eminent  service ;  that  vacancies  in  Life  Professorships  need  not  be 
filled  if  an  appointment  in  some  other  subject  should  be  deemed  more 
desirable ;  that  a  Professor,  in  the  interest  of  research  or  literary  work, 
may  appoint  an  (assistant)  deputy  to  be  paid  by  himself,  to  lecture  in  his 
stead  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years ;  that  Professors  and  Readers 
may  be  allowed  to  take  fees,  in  augmentation  or  in  place  of  salary,  and 
that  in  Lent  Term  of  each  year,  Professors  and  Readers  should  arrange 
a  general  plan  for  courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  by  them  in  the  Aca- 
demical Tear. 
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Wordsworth  in  1820  (May  80),  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  refers  to  Cun- 
hridge  ia  no  unfilial  strain : 

Te  sacred  nurseries  of  blooming  youth  I 

In  whose  collegiate  shelter  Eogland's  flowers 

Expand,  enjoying  through  their  yemal  hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth ; 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  gnawing  tooth, 

Tet,  0  ye  spires  of  Oxford  I  domes  and  towers  I 

Gardens  and  groves  I  your  presence  oyerpoweni 

The  soberness  of  reason ;  till,  in  sooth, 

Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  ezcfaange, 

I  slight  my  own  belovM  Cam,  to  range 

Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet; 

Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 

The  stream  like  windings  of  that  glorious  street^ — 

An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown  I 

somnrr— UNO's  oolligb  chafer  oajoiridob. 
Tax  not  the  royal  sunt  with  vain  expense^ 
With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned — 
Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  white  robed  sdiolars  only— this  immense 
And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  I 
Give  all  thou  canst:  high  Heaven  r^ects  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ; 
So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  fbr  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branchiag  roof 
Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells, 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die ; 
Like  thoughts  whoso  veiy  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  bom  fbr  immortality. 

KIKO'8  COLUBGI  CHAPEL. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  buUd.    Be  mine^  in  hours  of  (bar 
Or  groveling  thought^  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubble's  burst,  and  folly's  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threshhold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops :  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  creet^ 
The  silent  cross,  among  the  stars  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  she  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateAil  England's  overflowing  dead. 

William  Wordsufofih. 
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I  past  beside  the  reverand  walli^ 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 

I  roved  at  random  through  the  town 
And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heaid  oiioe  more  in  college  fkam 
The  storm  their  high  built  organs  taake^ 
And  thunder-music,  rolling  shake 

The  prophetS)  blazoned  on  the  panes; 

And  cfloght  Moe  mom  the  distMit  Atmi^ 
The  measured  pulse  of  radug  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  man jT  a  brid(pB^  and  «U  abeoC 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  the  same;  and  last      ^ 
Up  Chat  long  walk  of  limea  I  past, 

T*  see  the  noms  in  wbioh  he  dw4tL 

Another  nasae  was  on  the  door: 
I  Ihigered ;  all  within  waa  noiao 
Of  songs,  and  dapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  craahed  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor^ 

Where  once  we  held  debate^  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  frame- work  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fhir, 

But  send  It  sleekly  fW>m  tlie  string; 

And  one  would  pieroe  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 

And  faMt  the  nastet-bowman,  be 
Would  deave  the  mark.    A  wiUfaig  ear 
We  lent  him.    Who,  but  hnng  to  bear 

The  rapt  oration  flowuig  free 

Iham  poim  to  point  with  power  and  grao^ 

And  moab  in  the  bounds  of  law, 

To  those  condosions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  bia  froe^ 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise ; 

And  over  thoee  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Twirrsov.    In  Memariam. 
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OXFORD. 

Ye  firetted  pinnaeleB,  ye  fimes  MbKme^ 

Te  towers  tliat  WMr  the  wmmf  irsife  of  tiBM ; 

Te  massy  piles  of  old  mQaiflceiioe» 

At  onoe  the  pride  of  leeming  and  defense; 

Te  doisten  pale,  that,  lengthening  to  the  sight, 

To  contetnphitioiif  step  br  step,  iDTite; 

Te  high-arched  walks,  where  oft  the  whispers  dear 

Of  harps. oaseea  l)4ve  swept  the  poet's  ear; 

Te  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  pays 

Her  holy  hymns  of  ever-echoing  praisOf — 

Lol  your  loved  Isis^  (torn  the  bonlering  vale. 

With  an  »  mother's  fondness,  bids  yon  hail,''— 

Hail,  Oxford,  bailt  of  all  that's  good  and  grsat 

Of  all  that's  lair,  the  guardian  and  th^  seat; 

Nurse  of  each  brave  pursnit,  each  generous  aim. 

By  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame  f 

Like  Greece  in  sdence  and  in  liberty, 

As  Athens  learned,  as  Lacedemon  IVeel 

Even  now,  confessed  to  my  adoring  eye% 
In  jBwfhl  ranks  thy  gifted  sons  arisa 
Tuning  to  knightly  tale  bis  British  reeds, 
Thy  genuine  bards  immortal  Chaucer  leads: 
His  hoary  head  o'erlooks  the  gasing  choir. 
And  beams  on  sU  around  celesdal  lire. 
With  gracefhl  step  see  Addison  advsncs^ 
The  sweetest  child  of  Attic  elegance : 
Bee  Chillingworth  the  deptlw  of  doubt  explora, 
And  Selden  ope  the  rolls  of  ancient  lore : 
To  all  but  his  beloved  embrace  denied, 
Bee  Locke  lead  Bmsoo,  his  najeette  bride : 
See  Hammond  pleroe  Religion's  golden  mine, 
And  spread  the  treasured  stores  of  truth  divine. — 7.  Whariofk 

ON  B^nsmva  mmrT  ooixioi^  oambrioor. 
I  have  a  debt  of  my  heart's  own  to  thee^ 
School  of  say  soul  I  oU  lime  and  cloister  shade  I 
Which  I,  strange  suitor,  should  lament  to  see 
Fully  acquitted  and  exactlv  paid. 
The  first  ripe  taste  of  manhood's  best  deligfata^ 
Knowledge  imbibed,  while  mind  and  heart  agree^ 
In  sweet  belated  talk  on  winter  Bights^ 
With  (Kends  whom  growing  time  keeps  dear  to  me ; — 
Such  things  I  owe  thee,  and  not  only  these : 
I  owe  thee  the  (ar-beaooning  memories 
Of  the  young  dead,  wlui^  having  crossed  the  tide 
Of  Life  where  it  was  narrow,  deep,  and  dear. 
Now  cast  thetr  brightness  lh>m  the  flntber  side 
On  the  dartc«llowiiig  hours  I  breast  in  fear. 

JRichard  MonkUm  MUrUh^Lord  EoughiofL 

ov  BBVisimro  oxiobix 
I  never  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells, 
Oxford  I  and  cbiaae  harmonious,  but  I  say 
(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away]^ 
*  Some  spirit  speaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swells, 
Heard  after  years  of  absence,  fVom  the  vale 
Where  Cherwell  winds.'    Most  true  it  spoiks  the  tale 
Of  days  departed,  and  its  voice  reosUs 
Hours  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  and  many  fhiends  now  scattered  wide 
By  many  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls  I 

William  Lisle  Bowles. 
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SMITH  or  ICAUDLDT. 

KTohums  win  bum  their  Inditfi  waedi 

The  Terr  night  I  pees  away, 
And  doaa-propelling  puff  ana  puff, 

JiM  white  the  thin  amoke  melta  awur ; 
Then  Jonea  of  Wadham,  eyea  half  dioaed, 

Bubbing  the  ten  haa»  on  hia  ohin, 
Will  Bay,  ^*  Thia  very  pipe  I  uae 

Waa  poor  old  Smith^  of  Maudlin.'^ 

That  night  in  High  Street  there  will  walk 

The  mfflinff  gownamen  diree  abreaat, 
The  atiff-necked  proctora,  wary-eyed. 

The  dons,  the  ooaohea.  and  the  reat; 
81y  *'  Cherab  Sims  '*  will  then  parpoae 

Billiarda,  or  aome  sweet  ivory  sin ; 
Tom  ones,  *'  He  played  a  pretty  gamoi— 

Did  honeat  Smith  of  Maudlin.'^ 

The  boata  are  ont  I— the  arrowy  mah, 

The  mad  builds  jerk,  the  tiger'a  atrength; 
The  Bftlliol  men  have  woppeathe  Qaeen'B| — 

Hurrah  I  but  only  by  a  length. 
Dig  on.  ye  mnffs ;  ye  cripples  dig ! 

Pull  blind,  till  onmson  sweata  the  skin ; — 
The  man  who  bobs  and  steers  cries,  '*  O 

For  plucky  Smith  of  Maudlin  1  '* 

Wine-parties  met.— a  noisy  night. 

Bed  sparks  are  oreakinff  through  the  doad ; 
The  man  who  won  the  silver  cup 

Is  in  the  chair  erect  and  proud ; 
Three  are  asleep, — one  to  himself 

Sings,  **  Yellow  jacket*s  sure  to  win." 
A  silence ; — "  Men,  the  memory 

Of  poor  old  Smith  of  Maudlin !  >' 

The  boxing-rooms,— with  solemn  air 

A  A-eshroan  dons  the  swollen  glove ; 
With  slicing  strokes  the  lapping  sticks 

Work  out  a  rubber,— three  and  love ; 
With  rasping  jar  the  padded  man 

Whips  Thompson's  foil,  so  square  and  thin, 
And  ones,  **  Wny,  xnr,  you've  not  the  wrist 

Of  Master  Smith  of  Maudlin." 

But  all  this  time  beneath  the  sheet 

I  shall  lie  still,  and  free  fVom  pain. 
Hearing  the  bed-makers  sluff  in 

To  gossip  round  the  blinded  pane; 
Try  on  my  ringa,  sniff  up  my  scent, 

Feel  in  my  pockets  for  my  tin ; 
While  one  hag  says,  **  We  all  must  die, 

Just  like  t^  Smith  of  Maudlin." 

Ah !  then  a  dreadftil  huah  will  come. 

And  all  I  hear  will  be  the  fly 
Buszing  impatient  round  the  wall. 

And  on  the  sheet  where  I  must  lie ; 
l^ext  day  a  jostling  of  feet, — 

The  men  who  bring  the  coflBn  in : 
••  This  is  the  door,— the  third-pair  back,— 

Here'a  Mr.  Smith  of  Maudlin  1 '» 
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Quarrel  of  two  resident  Fellows  and  Masters  of  Arte 810 

Dr.  Good's  Interfereooo  with  the  Ale  Rouse,  *  Split  Crow* 810 

Duchess  of  Cleveland— Nel  Gwyn— Charles  U 610 

Admiral  Von  Tromp  beaten  at  his  own  Rations 841 

John  Locke  and  bis  Expulsion  from  Christ  Church 8tt 

Tbomas  Warton 8t4 

Progress  of  Discontent— Admimion  to  Benefice,  1746 844 

Richard  NawTOR-Haitford  College,  1710-1753 847 

Expenses  of  Un i versity  Education 047 

College  Ale— Entertainments  Aom  Common  Kitchen M7 

Four  Benior  Fellows  serve  as  Tntofs  in  SoeeeMion 047 

Revenue  of  Principal,  Tutor  Fellows,  Junior  Fellows 840 

Anglers— Bedmakers— Prayers M8 
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3.  Prootoi*— Election— Powers 885 
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&  Masters  of  the  Schools  of  Examination 880 
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10.  Public  Examiners,  for  Second  Examination 880 

11.  Keeper  of  Archives,  Legal  Counsel,  &c.,  ftc 880 

18.  List  of  Offlears,  Professors,  Colleges,  Halls  in  1877 8B7 

iiL  UmYBRaiTT  PRorxsaoRSHiPB,  pRorcsaoRe,  ard  tbacbbrb 887 

1.  Title  and  Date  of  the  Foundation 887 

8.  Income  from  University  Funds 887 

3.  Income  from  College  Funds 887 

4.  Total  Income  exclusive  of  Residence 887 

IT.  CoLLIOB  tutors,  and  PRIVATB  TUTORS 888 

Modification  of  System  of  Instruction— Professors,  Public  Lectures 888 
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Bodleain  Library— Radclifio  Library 888 
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VI.  UinTiMiTT  BTiiivLAirre  ahd  riwards 806 

L  SehoUnhipi  and  Fdlowdiipi 800 

Cimvflo— TraToUoff— Viowan—Daan  IreUnd 80O 

EUoo—BodMi—Kaooioot^-PuMjp— Hartford 800 

Ttiylof— Baidett  Ooatta 801 

S.Prise»— Chanoelloi^N6wd(«t«— BUertoD 801 

Araold--«Uiiliopo-^aisroid-->lohnMn->Hall--Lotbia]i--<3oaiogton 801 

3.  Chofoh  Patroaat»— Baotllon 801 

Tii.  UmyBftaiTT  sborbbb • •••  80S 

l.Cooditioo»—lUtidfliiea—Cbaiaoter— Standing 80B 

Tin.  BZAXIRATIOKB  AKD  BSBRCIVBI  POK  SBeRBBS 808 

1.  Dagrae  of  Baeholor  of  Art! 801 

(1).  RaapoMions 803 

(9).  ModaraUoM-or  Pint  Pnblio  EzaminatioD 881 
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AdmlsslonM3auUon  Money— Tuition  Feaa-  Servants 0J8 
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L  IirimoDOOTioii ••••• W3-«16 
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Boom  of  Ragenta— Boom  of  Non-r^genta 918 

Prootora— Baadela— ScrotatoiB— Taxon 918 
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Determination— Standing  in  Ouadragesima 083 

Inoeptor— The  Great  Commencement OM 

Yeeperi*— Incepting  Marter^The  Regent  Father OM 

Pravarieator— SaiBeil— NoD-r^gent OM 

EzpanMa  and  Dissipation  of  the  Ceremony 085 

Incepting  for  Otheia—Amnming  Expenwa 985 

Regent  Master  of  Arte— Leetuiea 085 

Cuisor  and  Cursorie  Lecturing— Ordinary 085 

Methods  of  Instmction— Analytieal 068 

Aqnlna*s  Commentary  00  Aristotle— Boridanoi 080 

aoestio— Pro  and  Coo— Vise  of  Dispatation .• 99f7 

Non-wgento    Chancer^  Poor  Clerk 087 

Reqairsmeoto  for  Degree  in  Theology 087 

Conises  In  Cenon  and  Civil  Law— Courses  in  Medicine..... 088 

III.  UNiTBKaiTT  Srusixa  ahd  Stddbnt  Lirx 089-1006 

1.  Thomas  Ckahmbk— Plea  for  the  Poor  Scholars 0S8 

S.PBOMOTSBa  or   GbBBK  LaMOUASB  abb  LlTBRATaKB 930 

EEABMas— First  Reader  on  Greek  Grammar  1500 030 

RicHAEs  Coke— Inangoial  Diseoune  as  Greek  Reader  at  Oamhridge,  1519. 031 

SiETHOMAa  Chbke— The  Greek  Proannciation  ControTersy 938 

3.PEooEBsa  or  Science  amd  Realutio  SruviBa 940 

FsAHCia  LoBD  Bacok 940 

Dedieation  of  a^nevtia  FstorwE  to  Camhridge  University 940 

AdTancement  of  Science— Fonadations  for  Research. $MM) 

John  Milton,  Christ  College,  1025-1838 053 

Cambridge  Stadie»-Disoiplin»-Un{Tersity  Life 053 

PrivateReading^TraTel— Academy— Paradise  Lost...... 070 

8m  laAAO  NEWTON— Trinity  College 071 

Mathematical  Stodies— College  Connection 073 

Edmund  Hallbt 078 

4.  RicHAED  Bentlet,  St.  John's  College 077 

Mastership  of  Trinity  CollsfB ; 077 

5. Thomas  Geat— Peterhouse  and  Pembroke '.. 80S 

Albxanpbe  Pope- Progress  of  DoUnem 004 

Striotoieson  Universities  and  Schools 095 

8.  WxLUAM  Woedswoeth,  St.  John's  College 1001 

Reminisoences  of  College  Residence  in  the  Prelude 1008 

7.  AtrEED  TENNTaoNf  Trinity  College 1010 

Lines  00  Revisiting  Trinity  College 1010 
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WlLLIAH  EVBBBTT,  J65»-I8© 

A  Day  with  a  Pensioner  of  Trinitj 

iV.  Oambbidgb  UirxvBEeiTT  ab  it  u 

1.  COHBTITDTIOM  FOR  OOTBBMMBMT  AMD  IHITBUCTIOB 

1.  Lafielative  Brancb— The  Senate— Cooneil 

EzeeotiTe  Branch— Chancellor— Bigfa  Steward— Vice-ChanoeUor 

CommiMiry— Pablio  Orator— Sex  Viri— Regiitrate— AHewon 

Pioeton— If oderaton— Beadle*— Unirenity  Membeie— Syndiei 

8.  Unireieity  Profenon  and  Teaehen 

Date  and  TlUe-Salary 141 

3.  UniTertity  Preacben  and  Leetaren 

Sermon*— Chapel  Service IQOfT 

4.  UniTcrtity  Inatitotiou IQOB 

Botanic  Ckuden—OhnrrBtory—Maeeom... .••......    1088 

Library— Senate  Honae lOSB 

&  Univeriity  Scholanhipe— Prises  and  Medals IC 

Fellowships— Exhibitions lO 

6.  Menbeisof  University— Number  and  Rank lO 

Head— Fellows— Masters— Doctors lO 

BacheloiB— Scholars— Pensioners 10 

Sizar*— Non-eoUefiate  Stodenta 10 

Results  of  Non-collefiato  System 10 

7.  Academic  Costumes— Rank 10 

n.  Ubivbbbitt  dborbbb Ifl 

Conferred  by  Grace  of  the  Senate— Snfficat m 

I.  Degrees  in  Arts— Bachelon  and  Masters Ifl 

General  Conditions— Matriculation ifl 

CoUege  Residence  and  Examination ]fl 

Publio  University  Examinations 

{.Ordinary  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits 

Previous  Examination*— General— Special 1084 

Admission— Protector— Sufflcat—Questiooirt 1034 

PitMseedings  in  Congregation 1Q8S 

Fnietors— Beadle— Vice-chancellor 103S 

Protector,  or  College  Father,  and  Senior  Wrangler --••...-•••.  1Q8S 

College  Father  of  Kings,  Trinity,  St.  John's,  ^ 1035 

Older  of  Announcement— Wranglers— Senior  Optiroes,  Juniors,  kc lOSS 

3.  IncepCon,  or  Masters  of  Arts IfOS 

4.  Masters  and  Doeton  of  Law 1036 

5.  Dsgrees  in  Divinity— Bachelor— Doctor 1036 

8.  Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery 1037 

7.  Degrees  in  Musio— Composition f ]037 

&  University  Local  Examinations— Class  List 'UOI 
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10.  Degrees  without  Residenoe 1038 

Honorary  Degrees— Conditions lOgg 

II.  Ceremony  of  Taking  Degrees ig3p 

m.  Public  EzAjnuATioHa  fob  Dbobbbb  and  HonoBa 1041 

L  College  Conditions  for  obUining  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  ArU ^  1041 

Residenee  measured  by  Term*— Nu mber ^q^j 

Best  time  for  Entering  College— Non-collegiate  Students 20^ 

Incidental  Advantages  of  College  Residence 1^43 

ModeofAdmlasioo  to  a  College— Previous  Examination.. 1044 

Membership  of  the  University— Matriculation .•••.  1044 

Roomt— Equipment— Academic  Dreai 10«5 
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t,Xj9h9Hkf  Work 1045 

ProlhMloiwl  LMtanM-^Tatorial  Readiogf J046 

Univenity  EzaminatlDDi 1040 

PraTtoof  Ezsmioationa— L1U]«  Go  or  Smftlb— For  the  Poll  Man 1040 

Pint  Part    Soeood  ParU-Limitatiooi 1046 
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Caius— Clara— Christ— Corpus  Christi— Down ing— Emanuel ]059 

Fellowships— Scholanhipa— Studentships— Benefices IO59 

Jew»— Kings— Magdalene— Pembroke— (loeens— Sidney  Sussex lOOO 
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St  Catharina—8L  Johns— St.  Peten— Trinity ,,  1061 

Fallowshipa— Scholanhipa — Exhibitions — Sixanhips— Benefices |061 

Present  Coat  and  Value  of  Medical  Degree 1000 

7.  Uoivenity  Fees  and  Expenses lOQS 

For  diflbrent  Degiees    For  Admission — ^Matriculation— Examiaation lOflS 
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l.ThaOzibrd  Act,  ot  Commaooament  EzcveiMt WIS 

Ineeptor— Ineeptioo— BanqiMt— EzpaoM lOTS 

DedioatioD  of  Sbeldonian  Tiieater,  1609 1079 

Teme  Filial  and  other  BuffooeriM  io  1669  and  1704 MRV 

Aetor  CommenoeuMiit  in  1714 lOTt 
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Doing  Aa*tin»— Wan  Leeturet—Cireaiting,  1679 1060 

Commemoration  or  Enesnia  in  1750.... lOB 
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Commitia  majora— Vepen  in  Arti 1089 

Ezercitee  in  Canon  and  CiWI  Law... 1090 

Degree  Symbob  Explained-<3ap,  Bible,  Ring,  Chair,  Kim 1009 

9.  Exercim  neecMary  to  the  Firrt  Degree  in  Alts  in  1780 IflOS 

Doing  Generals  in  Logic  or  Moral  Philosophy 1009 

Firing»— Opponent— Respondentr—Testimoninm 1090 

3.  Exercises  for  Degree  of  Master— Vicesimos  Knox 1006 

Determining^-auod  libets— Wall  Lectures 1090 

51.  Pnblications  of  Rer.  John  Jebb.  177»-1776 1007 

Examinations  and  Exercises  in  1773 1098 

Reqnisition  on  the  Colleges  for  Candidates  io  AdTance........ 1098 

Action  of  the  Moderator— Notice  to  Dispatanto 1099 

Respondents*  Propositions— Opponents— The  Exercises 1099 

AppeiAance  of  all  Parties  in  the  Schools— Record 1109 

Subsequent  Examinations  for  three  days 1109 

auestionists— Father  of  the  College— Moderations 1109 

Subjects— Books— Action  of  the  Fathers  and  Moderators 1100 

Further  Examination  for  the  List  of  Wranglers  and  Optimes 1109 

Annual  Examination  recommended  by  Mr.  Jebb 1101 

VII.  Prhknt  STeTBM  or  Ezamimatioiis 1109-1109 

Bristed*s  Experienoe  in  Cembridge  Examinations IIQS 

May  Examinations— Candidates  for  Classical  Honors 1109 
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Bermudas,  Berkeley's  College  in  the,  461. 
Berwick,  Maine,  Academv  in  1830.  391. 
Bethlehem,  Penn..  Moravian  School,  374. 


Beveridge,  John.  Philadelphia  Cullese,  1758,  480. 

Bible  as  a  Text-book  in  Schools,  3B». 

Bible  Clerk,  at  Oxford,  909. 

Bible  Class  in  Coin<non  School,  108. 

Bigebw,  Jacob,  Science  and  the  Arts.  991. 

Billings,  R..  Early  Teacher  in  Dorchester.  11.1,  115. 

Binnev,  Horace.  Legality  of  Girard's  Will,  601. 

Charity  and  Charitabte  TrusU,  001. 
Biofraphy  and  History,  331. 
Birthday  Feast  in  Ancient  Greece.  737. 
BirkbecK.  and  London  Mechanic  Institute,  438. 
Blacks.  RighU  to  Libertv  and  Light,  71X 
Blair,  James,  Memoir,  58. 
Bloomingtim,  Illinois,  College  In  1830,  337. 
Boarding  Houses  for  Univenity  Students,  811. 


Boarding  round.  Country  Schoolmasters,  975. 

Buden  Scholanhips,  Sanscrit  Literature.  890. 

Bodleian  Library,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Oxford.  8891 

Bohemia.  Edocatioaal  Refurm,  510l 

Bologna  Univenity,  Model  for  Glai^w,  675. 

Bonaventura,  Franciscan.  8Jtt. 

Bonifaoius,  or  Essays  to  da  Good,  Matber,  383. 

Franklin^s  Indebtedness  to,  308. 
Bonks  and  Libraries.  valuS  of.  3.  335. 

Frank  in,  400 ;  Hillhouse,  376 ;  Webster,  8S3,  S5. 
Botloo  New*  Letter.  407. 
Boston  Public  Schools  in  1830,  303. 

Latin  Grammar  School,  67,  89. 

Primary  School  in  1836,  93 :  1830,  303. 

'Franklin's  Legacy  for  Medals,  434. 
Bourgeois.  Margaret,  Congregation  of  N6tfe  Dame,  23. 
Buwdoin,  J.,  and  Bowdmn  College,  394. 
Boys,  Eilucntioi  of,  in  Ancient  Greece,  737-754. 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  Legacy  for  Indians,  39. 
Boxing  and  eross-exatninatioa,  661. 
Braieoose  College,  Brasinium.  893, 906. 931. 
Brebeuf.  Father  John  de.  Catechism,  S3. 
Brief,  Royal,  Authority  to  take  up  Collections,  488^ 
Briosley,  J..  Consohition  fur  Grammar  Schools,  44,  74. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Institutions  in  1830. 318. 
Brown,  Francis,  and  Dartmouth  College,  396. 
Brown,  John  Carter,  Memoir,  337. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  and  Brown  University,  311. 
Bmwn  Univenitv,  311,  706,  711. 
Brown,  Samuel,  benefaction  to  Salem  in  1794, 101 
Brownell.  George.  Franklin's  Teacher,  403. 
Burdett-Coutt's  Sebolanhips,  Geolofy,  891. 
Burgesses,  Oxford  members,  885. 
Bursa,  or  Hall  for  StodenU  in  Germany,  804. 
Burr,  Joseph,  and  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  399. 
Butler,  B.  F.,  Educatiraal'Dev^onment  in  N.  Y.,33L 
Butler,  Henry.  Earlv  Teacher  in  Dorchester,  109. 
Busilidius,  H..  Colieginm  Trilingoe  at  Lonvain,  804. 
Butteries,  and  Collcq|e  Domestic  E^onomv.  919, 025w 
Busy  Body,  Franklin's  Papen  in  1733.  411. 
Byfield.  Ma«^  Female  School  in  1H30,  305. 
By-Servioes.  Charities,  and  Liberalities,  850. 
Bulaeus,  Influenoe  of  College  Svstem,  815. 
Cabell,  Joseph  C,  Univenity  or  Virginia,  539. 
Cabinets  of  Natural  Historv,  4,  358.  353. 
Caldwell,  Dr.,  Faculty  of  Chapel  Hill  CoHege,  338. 
Cambridge  Univenity,  Property.  Income.  9tt. 

Colleges.  Income  and  Ex|ienditures.  033. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  Rector  of  Glasgow  Univenity,  6S8L 
Canadian  Indians,  French  Missions,  31. 
Canon  L.iw,  Study  and  Degrees,  046. 
Capes,  W.  W..  College  System  at  Athena,  759. 
Carlsruhe  Polvteehnical  ^hool,  354. 
Cardinal  de  Vitrv,  808. 
Carthusians  in  England.  4,  836. 
Camahan,  J.,  and  Faeultvof  Nassau  Hall,  N.  J.,  331 
Card  playing  at  English  Univcnities,  691 
Castalio's  Dia!o;ues,  393,  399. 
Catechism,  in  New  England  use,  106,  151 

Marther.  Richard,  106. 
Catechism,  in  Hart  Hall  or  College,  849. 
Catholic  Church  and  Education,  175,  431. 

Missions  and  Schools  for  Am.,  Indians,  19,  83. 
Catholic  Diiabilities  in  Ireland.  701 
Catholic  Univenitv  of  Ireland.  803-800. 
Caution  Money.  Securitv  for  Fees  and  Bills,  850,  9I3L 
Celibacv.  Enforced  on  C&illege  Fellows.  844. 
Chair  of  Education,  in  Scotch  Univenities,  683, 690. 
Champlain.  Religions  Motive  of  first  voyage,  SI. 
Chamberdekys,  and  Martinets.  8J7. 
Censor,  of  Unattached  Students,  Oxford.  706, 911. 
Center  College,  Danville,  Kv.,  in  1837,  335. 
Chancellor.  Univenity,  Oxfiird,  885. 
Chancellor  Prixes,  Oxford.  Composition,  831. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  Helper  of  American  Colleges,  483. 
Channing.  George  O.,  Reminiseenccs  of  Newport,  707. 

Schools,  Teaehen.  Books,  708. 
Channing.  W.  B..  Libor  and  Culturr,  834. 
Charlottesvir«,  Va,  Univenity  in  1830.  333. 
Charleston.  S.  C,  School,  and  Cdiece  in  1830, 333. 

Contribution  to  Gnmge  in  PhiL,  4^. 
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CharlMtowii.  IfaM^  Eariiest  Frae  School  In  1645^  137. 

Harvard  Grammar  Sehool-botiM,  3S9. 
Charity,  a  Chriatian  Virtue,  QOI. 
Charity  and  Charitable  TrinU,  Lcml,  004. 
Charter*.  College  and  Uoiveraitj,  133. 
Chartley't  Private  Hall.  Oxford,  008. 
Charitv  Sehooli,  Early  American,  390,  438,  480. 
Cbauncey,  Charles,  President  of  Harvard  College,  135. 
Cbauneey  Hall  School,  Boston,  in  1830,  305. 
Cbeever,  Eiekiel,  Mmtershiiiof  Boston  Latin,  ]a5,30L 
Chemistry,  Early  Professorshijis,  4,  8tf7. 

Prominence  in  German  Uoivenities,  349. 
Cheshire  Episcopal  Academy,  Conn..  312. 
Cheverus,  John.  Missionary  and  Cardinal,  311. 
Christ  Church  CoIImb,  Foundation,  Resources,  908. 
Chrysoloras,  Greek  Tenching,  and  Grammar,  830. 
Church,  Alonso,  and  Pacultv  of  Georgia  Uni^  334. 
Choice  of  Friends,  739;  Studies,  739;  Wife,  730. 
Childhood,  Penalty  of  Neglected,  393. 
Christian  Knowledge  Societjr.  Dr.  Bmv  in  1097,  839. 
Christian  Charity,  Characteristics.  808,  732. 
Christian  Brothers,  School  in  Amcricfi  1737,  S3. 
Christian  Sabbnth,  under  Girard*s  Will.  Webnter,  813. 
Christ  Church  Bella,  Tom  of  Oxfonl,  831.  830. 
Christ  Church  College.  Foundation,  Resources,  835,906. 
Church  Going  and  Pablio  Worship,  738. 
Cicero,  cited,  477, 875. 

Cincinnati,  Schools  and  Education  In,  1830.  338. 
Circuiting,  Doing  Austins,  Collector,  933,  934. 
Cistercians  at  Oxfc»nl,  833. 
Cities,  Peculiar  dangers,  303. 

Plans  of  School- houses  for,  350. 
Citiienship,  University,  341,  833. 
Civilization  of  American  Indians,  17-33.  f37. 

Spanish elToits,  17;  French,  SO;  Engiisb,34;  Am., 
Civil  Engineering,  Courses  for,  358. 
Civil  Law,  in  German  Universities,  640. 

English  Universities,  Oxford,  808. 
Civil  Service,  Basis  of  AppoiiitmenU  tn,  440. 
Clap.  Lucy,  Teacher  in  Dorchester,  115. 
Clap,  President  of  Tale  College,  470. 
Clare  College,  Property,  income  and  Exfienditare,  93SL 
Clarke,  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  Northampton,  631. 
Clarendon  Press  and  Building,  Oxford  889. 
Class  and  Pass  Examinations,  Oxford,  818,  89.1t. 

Time,  Candidates,  Public  Examinations.  895. 
Class  List  or  ClaMmen,  published  in  Calendar.  885. 
Classies.  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  and  Language,  1. 

Supremacy  in  English  Schools,  818. 

Assisted  by  Laws,  871,  883. 
dero,  Laurent,  American  Asylnm,  318. 
Clergy,  Fitness  and  Claims  for  Educational  work,  503. 

Exclusion  from  Girard  CollefO,  000,  600,  Oil. 

Irish  and  Irish  Schools,  704. 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Hamilton  College  in  1830,  313. 
Clover-leaf,  a  Social  Reading  in  German  Uni.,  653. 
Clubs  for  Literarv  Improvement  of  Members,  437,  439. 
Coach  and  Coaching,  Private  Tutors  and,  061,  861. 
Coffee  and  Coffee-houses  at  Oxford.  850. 
CoflsweU,  J.  6.,  Round  Hill  School  in  1830,  304. 
ColeC,  Dean.  Study  of  Greek.  838L 
Coleman,  William,  Franklin's  friend,  430. 
Collage  and  College  System,  801-818.  [8ia  837. 

Development  into  places  of  Study  and  Instruction, 
College  Associations,  Social  Power,  684, 811. 
College  Life,  English  and  Scotch  contrasted,  683. 
Coitagee  and  Halls  in  English  Universities.  801,  896 
Colltfe  Tutor,  Expansion  of  Fenowship,  800. 
Colleges  in  United  States  in  1830,  393,  Xfi. 

Maine,  393;  New  Hampshire,  306 ;  Vermont,  300. 

MaMachusetta,  307 ;  Connecticut,  313 ;  R.  I.,  311. 

New  York,  313 :  New  Jersey,  333 ;  Penn.,  335. 

Virginm,  331 ;  North  Carolina,  333;  Georgia,  334. 

Md.,  338;  Dis.  of  CoU  330;  Ala.,  Louisiana,  335. 
Collins,  Ltbrarv  Association  in  R.  I.,  in  1730,  705. 
Colonial  Legislation  respecting. Schools,  Mass^  59. 
Colored  Children.  Taught  gratis  in  Newport,  710. 
Columbia,  District  of.  Schools  in  1830,  339. 
Columbia,  (KingsS  Colkge,  N.  Y.,  330. 
Columbia,  S.  C,  CoU«ge  in  1830, 333. 


ColmnblM  Gollefa,  Dw.  of  C.  in  1830, 389. 
Columbian  Orator,  TOO. 
Comitia,  Majora  et  Minora,  931. 
CommandmenU  and  Lord^s  Prayer.  707. 
Commemoration  Day  at  Oxford,  934. 
Commencement  Exercises,  Oxford,  Kl. 
Commencement  at  Harvard  in  1043.  141. 
Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  Ineeptor,  931. 
Commerce,  History,  to  be  taught,  Franklin,  444. 
Comenius,  Proposition  to  bring  tn  Harvard,  135. 
Commoner,  in  Hartford  Cotlego,  850. 
Common  Sense,  Rarity  and  Value,  Wirt,  736. 
Common  Schools  in  U.  8.,  in  1830,  881-338. 
Commons  Living  in  Collttfe,  850.  [850. 

Putting  out,  a  penalty  KSO ;  Standing  to  Commons, 
Competitive  exa  ninaUmi,  Military  Service,  369. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  819. 
Comradeship,  College,  Salutary,  869. 
Concord,  Mass.,  Aloott,  Emenon.  335. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Count  Rumtord.  501. 
Conduct,  Advice  bv  bmo  Eminent  in  Affairs,  1. 

Edwards,  731,  Til.  Jefferson.  574,  548. 

Franklin,  731  Mather,  384. 

Gaston,  551.  Raleigh.  789. 

Hillhouse,  309.  Wirt,  735. 

Conferment  of  Degrees,  Ceremony  atGOttingeo,  666. 
Congregation,  Houscof,  Oxford,  883. 
Congrofation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  834. 
CoogregatiottAlists,  Colleges,  ia  1830,  801,  314. 
Connecticut,  Schools  ami  Education  in  1830,  311. 

ElemenUry,  311;  Academies,  313:  Colleges,  315. 

Female  Education  and  Schools  before  1800,  STJ. 
Conaingtoo  Prixes.  Classics,  Oxford.  891. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  436,  490. 
Constitutions  respecting  Instruction,  Loyola,  165. 
ConaervatiKy  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Paris,  437. 
Conversatio.i,  Instruction  by,  Aloott,  335. 
Conversational  Method.  490. 
Con  venations  with  Children  on  the  Gospel,  331. 
Convocation,  House  of.  Oxford.  883. 
Cooperative  Study,  younger  with  older  stodentL  649. 
Cootes,  English  Schoolmaster,  73, 101. 
Cooper,  Myies,  Columbia  College,  458.  [578. 

Cookery,  Art  of,  Count  Rurofont,  kbors  to  improve, 
Copeland,  Patrick,  First  Free  School  in  Virginia,  42. 
Cork,  Queens  dllege.  Faculty,  78J. 
Corporate  feature  of  (Tniverstties,  341. 
Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Resources,  ExiMosea.  906,  03L 
Cosmetes,  or  Rector  of  College  at  Athens,  765. 
Costume,  Arademic,  Oxford,  90L 
Cotton,  John,  131.  140. 
Coursing  in  Lent,  Wall  Lectures,  933L 
Courtesies,  Benevolence  In  Trifles,  733L 
Cost  of  three  yours  coarse  at  Oxford,  908,  913. 

Admission.  Tuition,  Rent  and  Furniture,  908,  913. 

Sefvanu,  Fees.  Subscriptions.  908,  913. 
Creaneera,  Guardian's  of  Nobiemen*s  sons  at,  834. 
Crosby,  Nathan,  First  half  century  of  Dartmouth,  277. 
Croxal*s  Fables  and  Stories  for  children.  445. 
CuUick,  John,  Trustee  of  Hopkin's  Bequest,  145, 153. 
Culture  and  Literature,  in  a  Republic.  309. 
Culture,  an  End  of  Education.  Laurie,  308. 
Cumberland  College.  Ky.,  in  1830,  335. 
Curriculum  Vitae,  665. 
Curris,  Ernest,  a«  a  Lecturer.  636. 
Curtis,  Abel,  Comnend  of  English  Grammar  1779,  879. 
Cutter,  Timothy,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  458. 
Daboll*s  Arithmetic,  700. 

Daily  Routine,  Individual.  Examples,  Rumford,  563. 
Daily  Routine  of  Cullego  Requirements,  848,  863,  910. 
DebaUnc  and  Debating  Societies,  168. 
Debts  of  Uadeigraduates, 

Declaration  of  Assent  to  30  Articles  at  Oxford,  900. 
Declamation,  Co  lege  Exercise,  848. 
D^rees,  Original  Significance,  and  Exeraisea,  808. 
Degrees,  Fees,  University  and  College,  Oxford,  904. 
Degrees  in  Medicine.  Oxford,  899. 
Degrees  in  Theology,  Early  RequlremenU,  937,  899. 
Degrees  in  Civil  Law,  Oxf  >rd.  8U8 
Degrees  in  Music,  Oxford,  897. 
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DurrMi  in  Arti,  Bachelor  and  Master,  Oxford,  SBfk 

Timet  fur  AdmiMivu  in  each  jear,  892. 

Coaditiom,  Retidenee,  Standing,  Examioatiom,  802. 

Betidenee.  Term*  from  Matriculution  for  Deyree,  Slki. 

Exaroinatio  la.  Reipuniioni,  First  Public,  iftlS. 
Little  Go,  Proctor,  Oral  and  Written.  893. 
lloderationi  or  Pirrt  Public,  Subjeots  (or  Paas.,  893. 
SubjecU  fur  Honon, Quantity  and  Quality ,894. 
CSan  or  8ero  id  Public  Exatni:mtion,  8J3. 
DiTiaion  of  Honor  meo  in  claMMt,  Mode,  89Sh 
ClaMica,  Mntbainnttca,  Natural  Science,  8Mk 
M'ldem  Hi>tory,  Law,  Tbeolovy,  89i. 

Master*!  Degree.  Years  of  SUudiug,  81)17. 
Dame  School,  Earlv.  (W.  TO7. 
Dartmouth,  Earl  or,  Dunutton  to  Monr's  School,  907. 
Dartmouth  Culls^  Bari?  History.  SH.  SUT. 

Student  Life  in  1709.  4s(I. 

Webster's  Student  IJfe,  1797>I80(K  Wk 

Pres.  Wheelack*s  Narrative.  ^H. 
Dark  Closet,  the  Temtr  of  Little  Childnnt,  707. 
Davis,  Emerson.  Principal  of  We^tAeld  Ac»deinj,3M. 
Davy,  Sir  Homphrev,  and  Co  int  Riimfird,  584. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  ami  raoully  of  Yale  CuiUge,  1830, 314 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  InstttutioM  in  J83U,  31^  334*338. 
Declaration  of  American  lo«lepeiideiice.  5dO, 
Decalogae  of  Practical  Life.  Jeftrsoo,  &49. 
D'lvenois,  and  Academv  of  Geneva.  5.1S. 
Dalaware,  Educational  Institutions  id  18.W,  338. 
Demoeraey,  American,  Strength  aid  Dancers,  37X 
Demooratic  features  of  Ancient  Universities,  81X 
Deroagofue,  Picture  of  an  American.  55ik 
Demosthenes,  in  Miramia  Coikge,  477. 
Demys,  or  Half.  Fellows  at  Magdalen  College.  831 
Denominational  ln«titiittoni  about  1830^  389-340. 
Derry,  N.  H.,  Flemnf )  Academy  in  JSIO,  895. 
Devoirgilla,  Original  Statutes  or  Balliol  Colege,  831. 
Detriments,  ADuwance  fur  damage  to  Furniture^  83A. 
Developing  Schoul.  Ohieet*  ami  Conditions.  35& 
Dewey,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Gymnasium,  303. 
Dickinson  Collore,  Carlisio,  Penn ,  in  iOSXK  333k 
Didactic  Method  uf  Teaching,  334. 
Didan,  Regulusof  Oxfurcl  in  1737.  81ft 
DienstmXdchen,  the  German  Student**  gjp^^  93Sk 
Diligence  in  Study  and  Wurk,440,  553L 
Dil worth's  Schoil  B  loks,  79. 153,373. 
Diogeneum,  and  Plul  maennv  at  Alliens,  703L 
Diogenes,  as  a  Teacher,  74G. 

Discipline,  by  Eneoura?ement  rather  than  ^o.,,  3IM. 
Discipline,  University  and  Coifege,  010. 
Disputations,  Co  le^e.  918. 

District  Sohools,  of  Masswthus^tts,.  Law.  03.       [337. 
District  of  Columbia,  Educational  Insiitul.oaa,  IciJO, 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  Mass,  309. 
Diversification  of  Industries,  Oberlin*  103. 
Doctor.  Dwrees,  8 1& 

Doer  and  Doing  of  t7ood,  rmnUin,  3931      [8331  850. 
D<^,  and  other  hunting  pets,  excluded  from  College, 
Doing  Austins,  DisjMitntiunsaiHJti  AugustinKnseSy833. 
Doing  General*,  Disputation  inLiginand  Ethics,  0I5» 
Domestic  Economy  of  Ctollqpes,  C&t  uf  Living,  013. 
Domestic  Side  of  Univonitr  Life,  683,  681^  811. 
Dominicans  in  England,  &  638. 
Dons,  Univenity  Authorities,  944. 
Dorchester,  Maw.,  Early  Grammar  Seho  I,  105w 

Earty  Sohool-buoks,  School-houses.  Teachers^  7Q8w 
Dove,  David,  Schoilroaster  in  Ph  I.,  475,  460^ 
Dover,  N.  H.,  Schoils  prior  tu  1800,  3^1. 
Drawing,  School  Instruction  at  ▲tbens.  750c 
Dress,  Academical,  Official.  ODL  fOOl . 

Dreax,  Henry,  Rector  of  Enumian  Gnunmar  Sebuol, 
Druggist,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  3J3b 
Dunne,  William  J.,  Gimrd's  W1IL6OO. 
Dublin,  Institution  of  Science  and  Arts,  7GSI. 

University.  Trinity  Collese,  5,  13, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  at  Oxfunl.  1C47, 840. 
Dammer,  Jeremiah.  Senrioes  to  Yalo  CuIIege.  450,  470l 
Dunster,  Henry,  President  of  Harvard  Coilem.  130. 
Durham  College,  Benedictine  Seminary,  Oxford,  831. 
Dust  and  Ashes,  Eariy  Benefactor  tu  College,  37,  4&» 
Dwight,  Sereno,  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  731. 
Dwigfat,  T.,  Girb  in  Acad.,  at  Greenfield  Hill,  374. 


BeoiesiastioBl  Law,  Lectures  at  Gfitlinaen.  flZ7. 
Eoonomics,  or  Domestic  Training  of  Womaa,  TSi, 
Edinburgh  University,  074. 
Edgehill.  N.  J.,  Seminary  in  1830,  SSSL 
Educatioi.  Defined.  308.  908.  333. 

Agencies  and  Processes,  SOS,  906.313L 

History,  680^  <IM.  Limitotions.  317. 

Science,  904.  Intellectual.  313. 

Art,  eaik,  HOOl  .£stiMt>eal.  S13L 

Power  and  Scope,  906.  917.  Practical.  9U7. 

Culture.  374  Infant  and  Primary.  8.  10.  167. 

Tbeoiy  of  Philosophy,  689, 600.  Eicraen..  314.  880. 

Pliysical,  315.  751.  Seeundarv.  314. 

Moial  and  Rel igious.  313.  Sup.,  673, 769. 801. 

Educated  Class,  in  a  Demucraey,  BiLhouse,  374. 
Edwards.  B.  B.,38a. 

Eduoat^o  ill  Iiistitutioot  In  U.  B..,  ia  1830, 9B8-340L 
Edwarits.  Joiathan.  Memoir.  731. 

ResulutiiHis  fur  a  Holy  Life  734. 
Egypt.  Anridnt,  Ci>m,  ared  with  Grseee,  37ft 
Eldun  Law  Sobolarthip,  Oxford,  890. 
Electricity.  Franklin's  Discoveries  in.  414. 
EleraeoUry  Schools  io  the  United  Stales  in  I830l 

Maine.  »)1 ;  N.  H.,  395;  VL.  390;  Mass.,  303. 

R.  L.  310;  Conn.,  31J ;  N.  T..  416;  N.  J.,  333. 

P^nn.,  33t ;  DeL,  338 ;  1  ii.  of  C.  S2» ;  Va.,33ft 

N.  C  333;  8.  C.  333:  Ga.,333;  Ab..  334. 

Miss.,  334  :  Florida.  335  i  LouU  ,  335 ;  Ky.,  335l 

Missouri,  336 ;  111.^336;  Ind.,337;  Ohio,  338. 
Eliot,  John.  Labors  fur  the  Indians,  35»  SO,  >96. 
El^ot,  History  of  Harvard  College,  139. 
El  •qnenoe,  Van  der  Palm,  648,  60ft 
EJIis.  Georae.  Life  of  Cotint  Rumfoni,  561. 
Emerson,  George  B.,  Feina'e  School  io  1830, 304. 
Emerson,  J.,  Teacher  in  Uurrhfrler,  103. 
Emerson,  Ralph  W..  and  A.  BruHson  Akott,  9^^ 
Emerson,  Nicholas,  Teacher  of  Panid  Wefaslcr.  984. 
Encaenia,  or  Coiniiiein«>ratto(i  dav,  Oxford.  034. 
Enoouragementa,  by  praise  and  reMrards,  384. 
Eocoytle,  or  Pick-a-bnck,  Leap-frog.  Grecian.  741. 
EiHtowmenU,  Educational  in  U.  B.,  in  1830,  891-33& 

English.  Une|qoally  applied,  need*,  881. 
Engineering,  Civil,  Courses  of,  780;  Zuridi,336. 
Englartd,  Territorial  and  Moral,  373. 
English  Law,  in  Belfast  Queens  C«  liege,  787. 
English  Bchocil.  Plan  by  Franklin  in  mO.  445. 
Englisb  Scbottlmaster,  Amerieaa  Edition,  Cooie,  101. 
EiihippoB,  Birtli  Feast  of  Greece,  737. 
Epitaphs,  Fiankliii  443;  Jeflenoo  53S. 

Rumfi>rd,  503 ;  aiertin„  193. 
Bfiostrakismos.  or  Docks  and  Drakes,  in  Greece,  741. 
Ep|is,  Daniel,  Grammar  Master  in  1670.  09.  lOU. 
Essays  to  do  Good,  Mather's  Bill  of  Partioulars,  387. 
Estate,  Chre  of,  Raleigh's  Advice,  731. 
Ethecee  Eiamettta,  Johnson,  used  by  Franklin,  445. 
Ethical  Life.  The  Formal  and  Real  of  Education,  21X 
Euripides,  cited.  738. 
Everett.  Edward,  a  Dorchester  roan,  118. 

Influenoeof  Dorchester  on  Conn.,  and  Gem^pa,  lift 

Reminitcenees  of  Boston  Latin  School,  OL 

Value  of  a  Public  Library,  93. 
Everett,  Oliver,  Teacher  and  Pastor,  117. 
Evelyn,  Terrae  Filius  in  1069;  018. 
Ewald,  Lecturer  at  GOttingen.  347  f833. 606. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Foundation.  Endowments, 

Expenses  for  Servants  and  general  charges. 
Exeter,  New  Hamfishire,  Philtipe  Aeadeiny,  883,90Sl 
Examinations,  Oxford  System.  818. 
Exoeedings,  in  Butteries,  at  Christmas,  8^. 
Expenses,  University  and  College.  Oxford,  013. 
Expulsion,  in  College  Disciplino.  864.  010. 
Faculty,  of  a  University.  German.  343.  fSlft 

Functions  843:   Admioisiraiion  3tf ;  Instnictioo, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Cliarity,— Franklin,  734. 
Farrar,  Nicholas,  Bequo«t  in  1630  for  Virginia,  39. 
Faraday.  Michael,  and  Roval  Institution.  385. 
Father,  Senior  Regant  in  Univaisity  Act,  931. 
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Fftuohet,  Abbe,  Ealofy  on  FrankliB  in  Parti,  430. 
Fuwcett,  Pruf.  Oalwajr  aueen«  College,  TVl. 
Federntion  of  Colleges  in  English  UniTenitie*,  817. 
Fee*.  Univenity  and  Cullege, 

Oxi'ord,  Univenity  and  Oollege,  904.  006,  OlflL 

German  Univenitiet,  5M5,  £ie. 

German  Scientific  iikhoob,  956. 

Advantages  of  this  mode,  Adam  Smith,  833. 
Felbiger,  and  Rr»chow,  SOO. 
Fellows,  and  Fellowships,  Oxford.  985. 

Influence  of  Eadowments.  Gibbon,  8(31,  863. 
Ferule,  used  on  hend  ami  feet  as  wt;II  as  hands,  79. 
Felt,  Joseph  B.,  History  of  Saleiq.  SchuoSs,  97. 
Female  Teaeheis,  Early  Exarnples.  ]  15.  [337. 

Female  Education  and  Schiiots  in  U.  S.,  prior  to  J8II0, 

HinU  by  Franklin  733 ;  Jeflbraon  548 :  Socrates,  7S3. 
Vives,  341 ;  Wirt,  TiS ;  Wuodbridge,  873. 

Special  Schools  about  1830,  3c»^390. 
FiUal  Duty,  Examples,  Edwards,  7i6;  Franklin,  404. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  and  Faculty  of  Wesfevao  Unl.,  313. 
Flatterers,  Danger  and  Avoidance  of,  730. 
Florida  Indians,  Spanish  Missions,  18. 
Flogging,  as  a  School  and  Co'iese  Punishment,  6,  394. 
Foreigners,  assiinilatsd  by  Native  Schools.  475. 
Foreign  Students,  in  German  Univenities,  631, 635. 
Fowie,  John,  Teacher  of  (}ount  Bumford.  56L 
Franciscans  in  England,  Rt^jer  Bacon,  896. 
Franck6,  on  the  Law  of  Inlieritance,  658. 
Franek^,  Collegium  P^etatis,  301. 
Franklin,  Benjainhi,  Memoir,  401-448. 

AutobiWraphy.  401 ;  Business  Life,  411. 

Oflicial  Service  to  Stale  and  Country,  414,  431. 

Ideas  of  an  English  School  in  174%  440. 
Studies  for  an  Academy.  445. 

Advice  to  his  Daughter.  733. 

Corraspondenoe  with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Stratford.  466. 

Last  Will  and  Bequest,  to  Boston  and  PhiU  435. 
ConditioQ  of  Funds  left  in  1876, 437. 

Albany  Plan  of  Union  of  the  Colonies,  415. 
Franklin  Medal,  Beaton,  93,  435. 
Franklin,  William,  411.  417. 
Franklin's  Stove,  in  1741, 413. 
Free  School.  Early  Form  of,  in  N.  Enghnd,  55-135. 

Boston,  Latin  School,  55. 

Salem,  Town  School,  97. 

Dorchester,  Town  Grammar  Sohoil,  105. 

Roxbnry,  The  Free  School,  Latin  and  fees,  ISl. 

Charlestown,  Town  Grammar.  1577. 

Ipswich,  Watertown.  Newbury,  138. 
Free  or  Charity  SchooL  397,  474. 
French  Revolution,  Influence  od  Holland,  6B& 
French  Missions  and  Schools  for  Indians,  31-33. 
Freiberg,  Mining  Academy,  Saxony,  ii5]. 
Friday,  Closing  Exercises  in  a  Newport  School,  707. 
Frideswide,  SL,  and  Priory,  Oxford.  819. 
Friend's  Boarding  School  R.  I.,  311.  709.  713. 
Fruitlands,  Labor  and  Culture.  Alcott.  334. 
Fryburg.  Maine,  Academy  in  1830,  391. 
Fuller,  John,  Charity  in  Royal  Institution,  585. 
Funeral  Discourse,  an  Act  of  Justice,  395. 
Funds  for  Educational  Purftosev,  399-333. 

Influence  on  choice  of  Studies,  853,  880. 
Future.  The  Teaeher  of  the,  318. 
Fox,  George,  Instructions  for  Right  Spelling,  TOO. 
Gabriel  Mission,  St.,  in  Mexico,  30. 
Gaius,  Institutes.  651,  653. 
GallaodeL  American  Asylum  in  1830^  310. 
Oalway,  Queens  College,  7832700. 
Gambler,  Kenyon  Coltem,  1830,  337. 
Games  for  Children,  in  Ancient  Greece.  730. 
Gardening  and  Agriculture,  taught  at  School,  444. 

Oberiin.  184 ;  Kinderman.  510. 

Count  Ruinford's  EffbrU  in  Bavaria,  573. 
Gardiner,  Maine,  Institute  in  1830, 393. 
Garrick.  David,  Aid  to  American  College,  488. 
Garrtsois,  Converted  into  Schools  of  Instruction,  571. 
Gaston,  Address  to  Cnilefe  StudenU,  ri5I. 

Wnming  again«t  Disunion  in  1833.  558. 
Gataker.  Dr..  Education  in  Virginia  in  1657,  55. 
Geneva.  N.  Y..  College  in  1810.  318. 
Geneva,  Switierland,  Migration  of  Ptofassoit,  580. 


Genius  of  the  Place,  Lreal  and  Personal,  870. 
Geology.  Earliest  Professorships,  887,  915. 
George  III.,  Benefactions  to  American  Colleges,  486> 
Georgetown,  D.  C^  Catholic  Colleae  in  1830,  339. 
Georgia^  Early  New  England  Settlement,  190. 

Decision  and  Action  as  to  Independence,  130. 

Educational  Institutions  in  1830,  333. 
Elementary,  333 ;  Academies,  333 ;  College,  334. 
German  Lecture  System,  637,  646. 
German  Science  TVaebing.  347. 
German  Stove,  or  Oven,  <n7. 
German  Student  Life.  Hart,  036. 
German  Universitv  Town.  345,  635. 
German  Universities,  International  view,  341, 349. 635. 
GenMn,  Chancellor,  Supremacy  of  the  University,  815. 
Gettysborgh  Theo'ogical  Seminary  in,  1830,  320. 
Gibbon,  Edward.  Autobiognphy  at  Oxford,  8.J1. 
Giffurd,  John,  Benedictine  College  at  Oxford  82L 
GilbetCiiiee  in  England,  7,  8;26. 
Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  Academy  in  1830, 398. 
Girard  College  and  ito  Founder,  593-018. 
Giraid,  Stephen,  Memoir,  503. 
Girard,  Stephen's,  Will,  Provisions,  601. 

Binney,  on  Charitable  uses,  604. 

Webster,  on  Roligious  Instruction,  611. 

Story.  Judge  Sustains  Validity,  615. 
Girls,  and  Female  Education, 

Common  Schools  prior  to  1800,  153. 

Academies  and  Seminaries  about  1830,  391-334. 

Colleges  recently  established,  617. 

Rochow*s  School  at  Rekahn,  505. , 
Giving  and  Taking,  between  Teacher  and  Pupil,  834. 
Gladiator's  Entertainment  at  Oxford.  851. 
Gladstone,  W.  B..  Irish  University  Reform,  7,  TSa 
Gleim  and  Rochow,  503. 

Gluttony,  Drunkenness,  and  Profligacy,  at  Oxford,  848. 
Gneist,  Professor,  Berlin,  641,  Wi. 
Godfrey.  Thomas.  Hadley's  Quadrant,  430. 
Goesehen,  Revolution  of  Study  of  Civil  Law,  658. 
GOethe,  the  Science  of  Law,  Faust.  665. 
God  and  our  Neighbor.  Love  of,  607 
Good,  Enough  to  do,  Mather,  387. 
Good  Breeding,  and  Good  Doinff.  Franklin,  444. 
Good  Man,  Portrait  of  a,  by  Jefletsoo,  549. 
Good,  Dr.,  Head  of  BallioL  839. 
GOttittgeu  Universitv.  036. 

American  Student's  Experience,  685. 

English  Report  on  Science  Department,  350. 

Logal  Studies  and  Examination,  645. 

Dwrees,  Ceremonies.  Fees,  Doctor,  673.  f80. 

Gould,  Benjamin  F.,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  School/ 
Gown,  Academics,  901. 
Gown  and  Town,  Antagonism  and  Riots.  835. 
Grammar,  English,  in  Elementary  Schools,  333. 

Earliest  American  Text  Books,  Curtis,  370. 
Gmmmar  Schools  of  N.  England,  First  Enactment,  60l 

Histiincal  Development,  65-144. 

Ordinance  of  General  Court  of  New  Plymouth,  61. 

First  Law  requiring  Masters  to  be  examined,  68. 

Salaries  before  18U0, 158. 
Grant,  Miss  Z.  P.,  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  305. 
Granville.  Ohio,  Baptist  Institution  1830. 3.37. 
Gratuities  to  ServnnU,  Customary  Charges,  913. 
Gray.  William,  Early  Promoter  of  Greek  in  Eng.,  838L 
Greece,  Ancient,  History  and  Geography,  873. 

Importance  Exaggerated  in  Modern  Study.  870. 
Greece,  Schools  or  Public  Instruction,  737-768. 

Home  Education,  Birth  Feast,  Nurse  and,  737. 
Toys,  Sports,  Pastimes  and  Games,  730. 

Elementarv  Scho-ils,  Age  of  Attendance,  745. 
Place  or  Attendance,  Teacher,  Fees,  747. 
Studies,  Arithmetic,  Music,  Drawing,  749. 

Physical  Education,  Gymnastic  TrBining,  751. 

Domestic  Training  of  Girls,  Science  of  good,  755. 
Xeno|ihon's  Economics,  Sucrates  and,  755. 

Bibber  Instmctinn,  The  College  at  Athens,  739. 
Retizio  IS  Opening  of  Leittures,  Rectors.  763. 
Ancient  Tablets.  Stone  Records  of  Scholars,  76flL 
Greek  Lnntnage  and  Literature,  in  Englind,  837,  857. 

Early  Teachers  at  Oxford,  837. 

Felicitiee,  reserved  for  the  few,  874. 
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GfMt  Britain,  Snperior  Inrtroetion,  949. 

Irdftnd«  773;  Scotland,  673 ;  Enflaad,  801. 

Royal  Inftitution,  Coant  Rumford,  579. 
Oraenwood,  Principal  of  Oweoa  CitllMV,  Report,  S49. 
Gridlej,  Jeremy,  AMMtanl  in  Botton  Latin  School,  78. 
Gritwold  University.  Free  Placet,  345. 
driAn,  E.  D.,  and  Faculty  of  Willi  im«  College,  30G. 
Grillth,  Master  of  Private  School,  BoMon,  79. 
Groeya.  William,  Early  Teacher  of  GreeK,  837. 
Gymnavia.  and  Gymnaitic*,  Greek,  751. 
Habit,  Phyaioloxy  of,  317 ;  Reliance  of  Teacher.  19, 
Hadley.  MaM.,  Hopkin's  Donation  School,  145  158. 
Hale,  E.  E.,  Cultivation  of  Natural  Aptitudes,  965. 
Hall,  John.  Seminary  at  EHinfton,  Conn^  318. 
Han,  Lvman,  Signer  of  Declaration.  Teacher,  ISO. 
Ball,  S.'S.,  Engiisb  School  and  Teacher,  AndoT.,  305. 
Halla,  in  Univenitiet,  807,  90S. 
Haliiwell,  Maine,  Academy  in  1830,  991. 
Hamilton  Collei^,  Clioto'i.  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  318. 
Hampton  and  Sidney  College.  Va.,  fn  1830.  331. 
Hamilton.  Sir  William,  Coil«m  in  Oxford.  801. 
Handiorafb  for  Winter  and  Evening  Work,  loa 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dartmouth  College,  377,  997. 
Hand  Weaving  in  New  England,  375. 
Hart  Hall,  Hartford  College,  New  Regnlationa,  847. 
Hart,  James  M..  German  Univenities,  035-668. 
Hartford.  CU,  Educational  Inititutions  in  18:10,  313. 

Washington  College,  313 ;  American  Asylum,  316. 
Hanraid,  Jtihn,  Memoir  and  Bequest,  139. 
Harvard  College,  Earlv  History,  Eliot,  139-144. 
Harvard  Grammar  School,  Charlestown,  359. 
Head,  of  a  College,  Principal,  Master,  Dean,  905. 
Health  in  Education,  Jeflbrson,  549. 
Hebrew  Language,  447,  889, 890. 
Hebdomadal  Meeting.  Heads  of  Hooses,  809. 
Hebdomadal  Council.  Oxford,  884. 
Heildelberg  University,  353. 

Henry,  Patrick,  518.  [784. 

Henry,  P.  S.,  United  Secular  and  8e|>arate  Religions. 
Henry  VIII.  and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  335. 
Herodes.  Teaching  the  Alphabet.  740. 
Herr  and  other  Titles  in  Germany,  673. 
Herman,  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  699. 
Hertford  College.  Rulee  and  Stotutet  in  1747,  847. 
Hewiiiann*s  Hand  Lexicon  to  the  Corpus  Juris,  649. 
Hidden,  Early  Student  of  Dartmouth,  380. 
Hifginson,  N.,  Teacher  in  Salem,  103. 
Higffinson.  Thomas.  His.,  of  R.  I„  Pub.,  Scboolt,  710. 
Higher  Schools  Influence  on  Lower,  795. 
Hillbouse.  James  A.,  Lecturer  1838,  369. 

Culture  and  Literature  for  the  Rich,  369. 

Profession  of  Letters^  Past  and  Present,  360. 

Relation,  Rank  of  Literature  and  Science,  370. 

Letter*  in  Old  and  New  England,  373. 

Dan^rt  from  an  Unlettered  Demoorncy,  374.   f376. 

Motives  and  Objects  for  young  men  born  to  Wealth, 
History.  Methods  and  Teaching.  303,  917,  331. 
History  and  Geography,  Ancient  876. 
Hiatory  of  Commerce  and  Arts,  Franklin*s  Acad.,  444. 
History  of  Education.  Chair  at  Edinburgh,  193,  689. 
Hitchoock,  Enos,  Providence  SchooU.  7U6,  713.  7ia 
Hoar,  Leonard,  Harvard  College,  137. 
Hodder,  Jainea,  Arithmetic,  101. 
Holbrook,  Josiah.  American  Lreeom,  438. 
Holland.  Infloenee  of  French  Revtriution,  609,  704. 
Home  EJdttcation,  Improved  Buildings,  183. 

Ancient  Greece.  737,  756. 
Hone  Industries,  Encouraged  and  Taught,  183,  756. 
Honesty,  a  Primary  Virtue,  Gaston.  553. 
Honors  and  Honor  men,  Oxford,  818,  894. 
Hoop,  an  Ancient  and  Modem  Game,  740. 
House  of  RegeoU  883 ;  of  Non-RegenU,  883. 
Hopkins.  Edward,  Beooest  in  1054,  145. 
Hopkins'  Grammar  or  Donation  School.  Hadler,  145. 
Horarium,  or  Students*  Day  at  Cambridge,  818. 
Horn-book,  in  New  England.  101, 153. 
Horticulture,  Fruits  and  Flowers.  Made  Popular,  ]i*5. 
Hoepitiran,  Free  Admission  to,  at  GOtttngen,  635,  639. 
HosteU,  Inns.  Lodginp,  Halls,  81)7,  9U. 
Household  Economy,  for  Girls,  511,  551,  737,  755. 
Howland,  John,  Memoir,  715. 


Hodion.  Miss,  Benefactor  of  Bontoo  Scboola,  66. 
Humanities  in  College  Curriculum.  908.  P^' 

Humphrey,  Heman.  and  Faeultv  of  Amherst  Conqge. 
Hunt.  Samuel,  Master  of  Boston  Latin  School,  83. 
Huron  Indians,  French  Miarinns  among.  32. 

Seminary  of  N6tre  Dame  des  Anges,  33. 

Hotel  Dieu  in  Uuebec,  Fint  Female  Seminary.  SR. 
IdlenoM,  Danger  of.  383. 

Ignatius  de  Loyola,  Constitutions  Rap..  Schctols,  19S 
iniiiois,  Educational  Institutions  in,  1830,  336. 
niioois  Collefe  at  Jacksonville,  330. 
Imagination,  Culture  by  Local  Scenery, 
Incorporatido,  Degrees  by,  Oxford.  900. 
Indian  Lannsces,  Masters  of,  88. 
IndUne,  Schools  and  Education  in  1830. 337. 
Indiana,  American,  Efforts  to  Civilixe,  17, 38. 
Individual  and  Class  Instruction,  98^. 
Indolenoe  of  Endowed  Professon,  863. 
Inductive  Method,  Advocated  by  Vives,  347. 
Industrial  Element  in  Popnlar  Schools,  Rugg lea,  357. 

Kindermaon,  511 ;  Oberiin.  187 ;  Rochow,  5(15. 
Industry,  Condition  and  Prophecy  of  Succen,  44SL 
Infant  Schools,  Oberiin  187;  Owen's  Efforts,  8,  10. 
Ingreham*s  Memorial  of  Oxford.  819. 
Intern  Students,  Irish  Catholic  University.  799. 
Integrity  in  Private  and  Public  Life,  Gaston,  SSR. 
Instructed  Reason  and  Political  Liberty.  381. 
Interdict.  Oxford  placed  under  in  1354. 885. 
International  Criticism,  German  UoiveniUea, 

American,  685 ;  English,  349;  French,  841. 
International  Training,  AdvantMs  673. 
Ipswich  Grammar  Sobool.  138 ;  Female  Sem.,  305^ 
Ireland,  Snperior  Instruction,  8,  769. 

DnbUn  University  and  Trinity  CoDege,  8. 
Institutions  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  780. 
Irish  Catholic  University.  791 

doeens  University  and  Colleges,  TBI 
Irving,  Lives  of  Scoleh  Worthfes,  674. 
Isehomaehus,  Science  of  Good  Husbandry,  755. 
Isis,  Thomas  Warton's  Poem,  846,  941 
Italy.  GiMk  Studies  hi.  836. 
Itinerating  Libraries,  Oberiin,  187. 
Inspectors  and  Inspection  of  Schools.  Holland,  7D1. 
Ink-holder.  German  Students  for  Ijeetures,  6M. 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  College  in  1830,  336. 
Jamaica,  Contributions  to  Co'lege  in  PhiL  177^  48it 
Jardine,  G.,  Influence  on  American  Education.  889. 
Jay,  Dr.  James,  Agent  for  Kings  College.  457.  481 
Jean  Paul,  the  Past  in  Ednoation,  315. 

Sensibility  of  a  Child's  Soul,  311 
Jena  University,  Student  Life,  8. 
Jesuit,  Missionary  to  Canada  Schools.  18,  83. 
Jesus,  Society  ot,  Constitiitons  Respecting  Instr.,  16S 
Jesus  College.  Oxford,  Origin,  Endowmenta,  900. 
Jefferson.  Thomas^  Memuir.  513  550. 

Declarati  >n  of  Independence,  583. 

Services  to  Vtrvinia  and  the  Country,  530. 

Educational  Work.  Common  Schools.  531 
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KidHar.  Rafurmation  Bociety  in  16M)«  435. 
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Morse,  Geo|^iphy  in  Sch'>o's,  70:1. 
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Uni vanity,  3.>3 ;  P  I » tech  i-iim.  9o5. 
Mulligan,  Ox'br  I  Lo  l|in«  lloiiws,  iHA. 
Mutual  St.idy.  V«n  Aw  Palm.  021;  Hnrt,  661. 
Nantuckn,  Aeidomv  in  1830,  30& 
Narratio  i.  Kleg-int  Bxtrnrts  recited,  Oxford,  849. 
Nashvi.13.  Uiiversity  in  1^*)^),  33.1. 
Nossa'i  Hill,  Collei^e  of.  New  JerMy  in  1830,  333. 
Natick  Iiidi'His,  Eiioi*s  Libom  with,  97. 
N  ition.  ill  U  iivertitv  IJw.  English,  8U0. 
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Glimpses  of  University  life  and  StadieB.  83»-8e9. 

Pridaaui.  Walton,  Saiith,  Gihhon,  Put,  Low«,8M 

Preeent  Conatilutinn.  Seholarahips,  Enun^  tRL 

Public  Exereisee  of  Com— neosaenl,  the  Act,  991. 

Property,  loeome,  BznonditafBa,  999. 
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PtimttacW,  Prof.  Zofilof ted  GollMtion  of,  S53. 
Pann  Viewt  in  Edoeation,  394,  400. 

Oteek  Sohoob  aod  Education,  737*768. 
Pttfani,  Bajaoa  Itc,  in  Scotch  Univanity,  dTS. 
I^odeelan  practieum,  and  Afoot  Couits,  fiSS, 
Paadocti  in  German  Ijtgml  Education,  047. 
Papal  Authorisation  ai  to  Untvarsitiat.  075,  SSOw 
Parents,  Easays  to  do  Good,  Mather,  387, 
PliraoUl  ObUfation  and  Co<>paratioa,  397,  508, 881. 
Paris,  University  of,  896,  813. 
Park  and  Arboretum,  Oxford,  88A. 
Parker.  E.  G.,  Grammar  School  of  Roxbory,  39S. 
Parkman.  Jesuits  in  North  America,  18. 
Parliamentary  Coram  isiiona,  6^3,  080,  9S9,  093. 
Parochial  Schools  and  SohoolmMters,  Scotland,  081. 
Parr,  Samuel,  Enflish  Universities,  809L 
PaisonsOeld  Academy,  Me.,  in  1830,  900. 
Pkrttdas,  the  Code  of  Alfonso  in  ISSO,  150. 

Education  for  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Kiofs,  ISO. 

What  constitutes  a  Tyrant,  100. 

Universities  and  City  Schools,  161 
Masters  Scholars,  Jurisdiction,  Beadle,  163. 
Parton,  James,  Biographies  quoted.  431, 54S,  503. 
Pass  and  Class,  and  Honors,  818,  894. 
Patriotism.  Constant  Inculontion,  in  Greece,  767. 
Pay  of  Teachers  and  Profewois,  Oxford,  853,  887. 

Adam  Smith,  853 ;  German,  356 :  Knox.  6781 
Pavne,  Eloise,  Teacher  of  Girls  before  1800,  710. 
Pedagogy,  Examples  of  National,  Barnard,  948. 
Peace-makers,  Oberlin*s  Inculcation  and  Example,  191. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  (Queens  CoIImo  and  Univ.,  773. 
P«ers,  Benjnmin  O.,  in  1830,  336. 
Peddling,  Made  a  literarv  Occupation,  Alcott,  837. 
Pembroke  Colle^,  Origin,  Scholarahips,  907. 
Penmanship,  Grifllth,  Method  in  BoHon,  79. 

Everett's  Indebtadnea  tu  Master  Tileston,  01. 
Penn.  William.  334 ;  Thomas,  John.  484. 
Penniless  Bench,  in  Salting  Freshmen,  938.  [473. 

Peaasylvania,  Educationnl  Institutions  in  1748-80,441, 

Elementary  in  1830.  3.24;  Aeademiee,  334. 
People,  American  and  English.  374. 
Pemiont,  Phlemon,  Entreated  to  teach  in  1636,  65. 
Peslaknzi,  Followers  in  England,  Greaves,  330. 
Peters,  Richard,  Franklin*!  Academy,  473,  475. 
Pharmacy  and  Pliarmaceuticnl  Chemists,  German,  3S3. 
Pbemius.  Homer*s  Teacher,  748. 
Phlloeophy  at  Louvain,  Logic.  Physics,  Moralf  804. 
Philosophy,  Natural  and  Moral,  857. 

Logic,  or  the  Science  of  Reasoning  applied  to,  850. 

Ontoloj^  or  Metaphysics,  Pneumatology.  859. 
Philadelphia,  Franklin's  Proposals  relet.,  Eduea.,  441. 

Charity  School,  .\eademy.  College,  445. 

Sketch  of  an  English  School  1749.  445. 

Observations  relating  to  in  1789,  448. 

Smith  William,  Labors  for  a  College,  489. 
Phillips,  John,  Professorship  in  Dartmodth  Col.,  378. 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1830.  305. 

Exeter  Academy.  N.  H..  3i)5;  Webster's  Ree.,  333. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  on  Rug^lec  Developing  School,  363. 
Phippt,  Aboer,  Report  oi  School-houses,  Mass ,  353. 
Philoeophy  versui  Superstition  as  to  Natural  Phe..  85. 
Philosophy,  School  of,  in  Philadelphia  CoK,  HiM,  480. 
Physics,  how  Taught.  Ber'in.  350 ;  Munich,  355. 
Physical  Education  and  Training,  751. 
Physicians,  how  they  may  do  Good.  Mather,  380. 
Physioloin^  and  Laboratory,  Hc'delberg,  35X 
Physiology  and  Piychology  in  Education,  315. 
Pierce,  Sarah,  School  for  Girls  at  LttchBeU.  313. 
Pillans.  J.,  University  Chair  at  Edinburgh,  195. 
Pinkerton,  and  Pinkerton  Academy,  N.  H..396. 
Pious  or  Charitable  Utes,  Doctrine,  606. 
Pitt,  William,  Earl  Estimate  of  Franklin,  419.  430. 
Pittoburg,  Penn.,  Western  University  in  1830.  336. 
Pius  v..  Brief  addressed  to  Jesuit  If  issionariea,  10. 
Plan  of  Life,  Franklin,  410;  Edwards,  734. 
Plan  of  Legal  Studies,  JeffersoD,  545. 
Plans  of  School-hooses,  353. 
Plato,  on  Education,  749. 
Pliny,  cited.  Use  of  Wine,  733. 
Plymouth  Colony,  School  Policy,  SO,  61. 
Poiaian,  Teacher  of  Greek  in  Italy,  837. 


Poetry.  Study  of,  in  Higher  Education,  879. 

iDspirad  by  Universities,  865,  941,  944. 
Political  Economy,  Early  Profemonhips,  788. 
Polities,  American,  Hillhonae,  373. 
POnderation,  New  Scienee  of,  Lowe,  871. 
Poor  Students  in  Early  Days  of  Univetsitias,  813. 
Pope,  Alexander,  Study  of  Words,  873. 
Polytoehnicum,  German,  354,  355. 
Popes,  AMociated  with  Universities,  675,  708. 
Portiaad.  Mc,  Academy  in  1830,  393. 
Postioaistae,  in  training  for  Scholars,  Merton  CoU,  8S0L 
Potter.  AhMio,  Union  College  in  1830,  319. 
Pooehet,  G.,  Estimate  of  German  Universities,  341. 
Power.  Formal  End  of  Education.  308.  317. 
Practical  Educators,  Franklin.  401 ;  Rindermann.  500. 
Practical  Scienee  and  Arts.  Royal  Institution,  585. 

Leetures  by  Van  der  Palm  in  1788. 606i 
Prague.  Low«r,  Seat  of  Kindermann's  Activity,  510. 
Praise  for  Well-doing.  Encouragement,  394. 


ing.  En 
Prayer  and  Praying,  Franklin's 


rrayer 
Cole 


ioleridge,  93 ;  Edwards,  796. 


imata,  Public.  487. 


Prayei*  and  Religious  Servioes  i«  Schools,  107. 

Harvard,  140;  Oxford,  865.  889.  910. 
Precinct,  in  Mass..  School  Laws,  69. 
Preparatory  Schools  for  Universities,  681. 

American,  65-136,  534  ;  Irish,  794. 
Presbytaf  ian,  Schoob  and  Colleges  in  1830. 317-338. 
Prideaux,  Humphrey,  Letters  IVom  Oxford,  839. 

Glimpses  of  Uoivenity  Life  1674, 830. 
Priestley.  John,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  431. 
Primary  Schools.  Beaton  in  1826,  03. 
Principal  of  a  College.  847. 
Princeton,  Nassau  Hall  Cdllege  in  1830,  383. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  Early  in  Bnaton,  00. 
Privet-dooent.  in  German  Universities,  344,  649. 

American  Observer,  648 ;  French  Estimate,  343L 
Privation,  Privmtinime.  Applied  to  Lecturing,  643. 
Prixe  Scheme,  as  a  Motive  Power.  91.  891. 
Privileges,  Academic,  German.  341, 633. 
Probabilities,  Esttmatioa  and  Siftinx .  873, 878. 
Profane  Laogoage  by  Students,  Prideaux,  8:)9. 
Professors  in  American  Colleges  in  1830,  389-338. 
Profevions  and  Occupations  not  to  be  Ignored,  303. 
Progress,  Llea  of.  Not  found  in  Ancient  Lit,,  877. 
Prohibitions  and  PenaltiA  in  Discipline,  394, 855.  910. 
Promotion  in  the  Army.  Principle  and  Modes,  365. 
ProiMgalion  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for,  940. 
Property  Taxation  for  Public  Schoob,  Mann,  64. 
Protesuntism  and  Cbissioal  Studies,  857. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Schools  as  they  were,  706. 

Schools  and  College  in  1830,  310,  311. 
Provost.  Applied  to  Head  of  a  College,  833,  005. 

American  Use.  473,  489,  49X 
Prussia,  Appropriation  to  Universities,  341. 

Legal  ProAssion,  Preparation,  643. 
Psalter,  in  American  Schools,  101, 108, 153. 
Psychology  and  Teaching,  Laurie,  317. 
Public  Act,  a  Commencement  exercise,  817. 
PuUie  Schools  in  England,  i^am  Smith,  856. 
Public  Examinations  at  Oxford.  886. 
Public  University  Lectures  and  Private  Teach*g,  968. 
Public  Libraries,  Everett,  M. 
Puchte,  Prof.,  Institutionen,  649. 
Punishments.  Public  Sohoob  and  Univ..  79. 106,  910. 
Puppets,  Rattles.  Universal  Institutions,  741. 
Puritanical  Strictness.  Reactionary  License,  839. 
Pnsey  Scholarship,  Hebrew,  Oxford,  863. 89d.^ 
Qnaestor.  in  German  University,  634. 
Qualifying  Examination  fitr  Army.  368. 
Cluakers,  Friends*  School,  Pruvidisnee,  310. 

School  Books,  Fox's  Spelling  Book,  709. 
Ouarterly  Register,  Sohoob  inU.  S.,  Edward, 879-038. 
Quebec,  Early  Educational  Institutions.  33. 

N6tre  Dame  des  Anges  in  1638,  Hotel  Diea  1630.  33. 

Urioline  Convent  and  School,  Little  Seminary,  S3. 
Queens  Comge,  Oxford,  Aneient  Statutes,  833. 
Queens  Coll^  (now  Rutgers),  New  Jersey,  383. 
Queens  CoHeges,  Ireland,  773. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  and  Faculty  of  Harvard  in  1830,  306L 
Quintilian,  on  Corpnral  Punishment,  394, 
Qaix,  or  Zig-xag  Method  of  Review,  Hart,  061. 
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Radeliffe,  John,  Oxford,  8B7. 

Eale,  Father,  DieiioMry  of  Aboftki  TonfiM.  tl. 

lUlsigh,  Bir  WaltOT,  AdTHse  to  hi»  Son.  ^ 

Choice  of  Wife,  Friend*.  Servftota,  730« 

Flatteren,  Quarrels,  EiUte.  731^ 

Richet  and  Poverty,  Wtoe,  Relifioo,  7H. 
Randall,  Henry  8.,  Life  <if  Jefienon,  513. 
Rate-Bill,  or  Tuitiun.  io  Free  Schools,  07. 105,  IJE 
Ranch,  F.  A.,  Seminary  ai  York,  Peou.,  al?. 
Reeollet  Pathen,  in  Canada,  Seminary  io  IttO,  91. 
Rector  in  Souteh  Unirenities,  684,  688. 
Read,  Daniel,  Ohio  University ,  337. 
Reading  in  School,  Utiliasd  for  all  Knowledge,  443. 
Reading,  an  Amatement  ef  Franklin,  440. 
Reading  and  Writing.  Franklin's  School,  445. 
Readenhips,  in  eilditum  to  ProfMaorsbips,  Oxford,  030. 
Readfiekl.  Me.,  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  1830,  3Usl. 
Reckless  P^s,  Evils  of  a,  Hillbouse,  374. 
Reerention,  fl«ictal  for  Colleges,  654, 603, 604. 
Record  of  a  Schail,  Miss  Peahody,  A.  B.  Aksott,  831. 
Reed,  Debumh,  Wife  of  Franklin,  411. 
Reed,  Governor  of  Penn.,  University,  403. 
Reed.  Tappin;,  Uw  School  at  Litehfield,  315. 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  317. 
Reltgion,  and  Religious  Institutions,  778, 805.  807. 

Webster**  Claims  fur  all  Sehools,  611. 

Binney,  Care  be  given  by  Laymen,  610. 

Gibbon's  Experietioe  at  Oxford,  864. 
Religious  Liberty.  Jefienun's  Bill,  5^ 
Religious  Houses  and  Orders  in  England.  1|,  896. 
Religious  Oaths  or  Test  for  Professors,  779,  707. 
Rekaho,  Rochow  Miidel  Scimol,  505.  [505. 

Young  ChiiJreo  attend  one  hour,  Girb  taught  to  sew, 

Difficulties  explained  Orally  in  advance,  505. 

Aim  to  mike  Rdigious,  and  pmctioal  neo,  50S. 
Republioi  anl  Higher  Education,  375. 
Repetition  and  Collateral  Reading,  053. 
Repitoriom  or  Exegeticnm.  or  Qois  examination,  600. 
Research,  Discovery  and  DiflTusion,  Ramfeid,  581. 
Research  and  Instruction,  848,  040. 
Residence  in  College,  Requiremento,  Oxford,  000. 
Respo  isions  or  Little  Go.  Oxford .  888.  803,  Oil. 
Respondent  and  Opponent,  470. 848,  015.  m. 
Rewards  for  Diligence  and  Prulleieocy,  Mather,  304. 
Reverence  due  Superiors,  140. 
Reynolds,  Dr..  Funeral  Discourse,  cited,  300^  303. 
Rhetoric,  in  Curriculum.  470. 
Rlbbentropp,  Professor  at  G6ttinfen.  603. 
Rich,  Edmund,  and  St.  Edmund's  Hall  Oxford,  8S7. 

Rule  of  Study  and  Life,  837. 
Richard  de  Bury,  Library,  821.  823. 
Richard,  Franklin's  Poor,  Almanac,  413. 
Riches  and  Poverty,  733. 
Rhoiie  Island,  Eirly  Sehonls  and  Teachers,  70S. 

Channing's  Reminiscences  of  Newport,  707. 

Staple's  Annals  of  Providence,  IW, 

Howland's  NHrrativo,  713. 

Eduoatinnal  Institutions  in  1830^  310. 
Elementary,  310;  Academies,  310;  CoHege,  311. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  cited.  313.  SI.5,  &<9.  60a 
Riots,  Town  and  Gown.  Oxford,  835. 
Rttter,  Prof.  Mode  of  Leetnriof.  637. 
Road  and  Bridge  Building,  Soeitil  Neoessity,  180. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  much  read  in  N.  B.,  prior  18U0.  375. 
Rorhow,  Von.  Memoir,  407. 

Educational  Bimks  and  Work,  407,  503. 

MoJ«l  School  for  School  Officers  and  Teachers,  555. 
Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  Manual  Labor  School  in  1830.  3ia 
Rod,  in  N.  EngUnd  Schools  prior  to  1800,  70, 107,  141. 
Roelandsen,  Adam,  Early  Teacher  in  Maohattau,  65. 
Rolfe,  Benjamin.  Sarah  Walker,  504. 
Rolfo  and  Rumford  Cbaritv  at  Concord.  588. 
Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  School  and  EduMtioB  10. 
Roman  Civil  Law,  645, 651,  898. 
Romance  Reading.  Jenersoa,  550. 
Rote-learning  and  Taaching,  334. 
Roxbury,  Free  Grammar  Sebool,  131-188. 

Pounders,  Benefactoie,  and  Teaeheiik  131. 

Blaming  to  Church  and  Stale,  1311. 
-Royal  Institotion  of  GrMt  Briuin,  Evly  History.  570. 

Coaot  Ronfofd's  Original  PiopoMU  io  1780,  570 


Royal  lostitotioo  of  Oieat  Britain,  (eemtiin^} 

Prospectus,  Charter,  By-laws  gte.,  1800,  908. 

Young,  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndal,  585. 
Ragles,  8.  P.,  Plan  of  a  Develdping  School,  857. 

Sebool  Shops,  Discussions  of  Hents,  350. 

Hale,  Phillips,  Wricht,  960.  (508. 

Rumford,  Count,  Benmmin  Thompson,  Memoir.  S6L 

Birthptece,  School  Lift.  Clerk,  'Teacher,  561. 

Um  Thompson,  Under  Colonial  Sec'v.  Col.,  SRIb 

Bir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Coant  of  Holy  Rom..  S76L 

Benefloeot  Work  in  Bavaria,  Military  Acad.,  571. 
Military  Work-hoose,  Tramps  and  the  Poor,  S7X 
English  Garden,  Improvement  in  Kitcheos,  578. 

Royal  Institution  ef  Great  Briuin,  Origin,  570. 

Overtures  for  his  ReCnm  to  America,  West*pl^M7. 

Benefactors  to  American  Arad.,  of  Seieace,  580L 

Bequest  to  Harvard  College,  Rumford  Prof«  fiS7. 

Monument  in  English  Garden.  Manich,  503. 
Rumford.  Countess,  Rolfe  and  Rumford  A^lum,  5BBl 
Rumford  Medal,  Awards,  500. 
Rumford  Profescoishjp  of  Phrsiral  Science.  501. 
Running,  and  Runner*  in  Grecian  Games,  753. 
Rural  Sehools  and  Countrv  peonK  Rochow,  40t. 
Russell,  Samuel.  Teacher  In  I6».  153. 
RusseU,  and  A.  B.  Alcott's  School  in  Boatoa,  83L 
Rosticatioa  in  College  Discipline,  010. 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey  in  ItQQ,  333. 
Sagan,  Normal  School  of  Felbiger,  500. 
Salamanca  University,  Alfonso  X.,  161. 
Salaries.  Principle  of  A^iustiqg  University,  853,  M8L 

Oxford,  837;  German  Uoivenities,  956. 
Salem,  Maw ,  Early  Public  Schimla.  07.  104. 

Notices  uf  Teachers,  Books,  for  100  years,  ST. 
Salting  Freshmen,  and  Taekx  to  boot,  728. 
Sanborn,  F.  A.,  Mensoir  of  A.  Bromoo  Aleott,  9S5. 
Sanderson,  Bishop,  Idle  Gentlemen  and  Beggars,  3001 
Sandhurrt  MiliUry  Co  lege  In  1876.  363. 
Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  Viig inia  Educetlon,  33. 
Saturday,  Half  or  Whole  Holidav,  84,  470. 
Savisny.  History  of  Civil  Law.  650.  [702 

Sevres,  Mr*,  and   Miss,  School  leaebers  beftiio  1800 
Sciwplar,  Louisa,  Housekeeper  of  Oberiin,  103. 
Schimnielpennick,  Grand  Pensioner,  7113,  704. 
Scholars  and  Schohirships,  780.  800,  006. 
School*  of  Public  Examination.  Oxfi>rd.805. 

Classics,  8J5 ;  Mathematics.  806 ;  Science.  806l 

Law,  807 :  Modem  History,  mn ;  Theology,  807. 
Schools.  American,  as  they  were  befure  180Ul 

Ct ,  3rj;  Mass.,  01 :  N.  H.,  381;  R.  I.,  707, 705. 

Scho<»l-houses.  01, 106, 708 ;  Books,  73.  70,  100^  990 

Discipline.  708. 
School,  in  Oxford  University  use,  897. 
Schoiil  Architecture,  Old  and  New.  101.  153,333. 
Sehultens,  at  Leyden  in  1750,  603. 
Schuiteru*,  the  Honest  Lawver.  Epitaph,  300. 
Science  in  Universities  and  Colleges,  240,  700,787. 
Science  and  Literature,  370. 
Scotland,  Superior  Instruction,  673-^103. 

Knox's  Plan  of  University  Reform,  670. 

Difierences  in  English  and  Scotch  Inititotiona,  68L 

Rectorship,  OInigow,  Camiibel]**  Incumbooey,  60flL 
Scraping  feet  in  Lecture  room,  640. 
Scriptures,  Reading  at  Harvard.  140. 
SaaU  and  De*k*  as  they  were,  707. 
Seoondarv  or  Intermediate  Schools,  681,  TOf. 
Seeds  and  Agricultaral  Implements,  Oberiin,  188. 
Self- Examination  for  the  Root  of  anv  Sm,  735. 
Self-Relianee  and  a  Good  Conscience,  Gaston,  555. 
Selling,  W..  Early  Teacher  of  Greek  in  England,  8% 
Seminaries,  Female  in  1830.  301  3J0. 
Seminaries.  Theoloffical  in  U.  S.,  in  1S30, 391,  338. 
Senate,  University,  German,  943. 
Senex,  Female  Education  before  1800,  373. 
Seoesohallus.  or  High  Steward,  Oxford,  885. 
Sewing  in  School,  and  Sewing  Schools.  506. 
Shairp,  J.  C,  Balliol  Scholars,  a  Remlnisoence,  80S. 
Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  Hadley  Bopkin's  Foun.,  155. 
Shee.  John  O..  Cktholie  Missions  to  the  Ind„  18,  9lL 
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BUeaia,  School  Rofoms,  Fnderio,  Felbiger,  900. 
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SiiMonitM,  the  Schooliaasten  of  IstmU  9d6. 
Slavery,  Dangento  be  Annrahended,  GMtm  1830,  5S8. 
Small.  Prvf,  Jei1^rann*a  Teaeher  and  Advjier,  514. 
Smith.  Adam,  Memoir,  653. 

Stricture*  on  UtttTenitie*  in  Wealth  of  Natlooa,  853. 
Smith,  Sophia.  Memi»ir  and  Benefaolion*,  017. 
Smith  College  for  Female*.  Northamptun,  MaM.,  031.' 
Smith  Charities  and  their  rounder,  Oliver  Smith,  083 
Smith.  Goldwin,  Univenity  of  Oxford,  817. 
Smith,  William.  Provoit  of  College.  Phil.,  47»-490. 
Mirainia  and  Id««l  College,  1754, 475,  483. 

Mechanics*  School,  Latin  BcImwI,  College,  470. 
Academy  in  Philn.,  Studies  in  1758,  481. 
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Part  taken  in  the  Revolution,  490. 
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